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Mos(|uitoes  and  Disease  :  see  Medical  .Science. 
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The  harvesting  uf  ilie  wheat  crop  he- 
Qreat  Crop    gau  about  the  luiiltUo  of  June  along 
''*'"'■        the  southern  line  of  t)ur  vast  ceroal- 
growing  area.     A  splemlid  crop  is  n'porteii  from 
California,     and    the     Kansas    vieM,    if    not    so 
prodigious    as    had     V>een    lioped    for    in    April, 
proves  highly  satisfactory.      As  the  army  of  har- 
vesters has  moved  steadily  northwanl  to  the  chief 
regions  of  spring-wheat   production,   it    has  l^e- 
come  certain  that  the  aggregate  crop  of  this  par- 
ticular cereal  would  be  the  greatest  in  acreage, 
and    probably   in   aggregate   yield,  in  the  entire 
history  of  tlie  country.     The  weather  of  spring 
and    early    summer   was    not    favorable    to    the 
growth  of  the    maize    crop,    although    the    high 
price  of  corn  in  the  market  has  this  year  induced 
farmers  to  plant  more  acres  l)y  far  than  ever  be- 
fore.     It  is  too  early  to  make  any  j>redictioiis  or 
estimates  about  this  year's  production   of  corn  ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  will  exceed  700, 000. 000  bushels,  and  sur- 
pass that  of  the   record  year,    l.S'JS,  which  was 
about  07."),  000, 000.     Last  year's  (about  .').')0.(H)(»,- 
000  bushels)  was  tlie  largest  crop  ever  protluced, 
except   that  of    I. SOS.     The  reports   of   the   De- 
partment   of   Agriculture    at    Washington    have 
l)een  watched  with  keen  interest  by  the  business 
world,  and  their  favorable  character  has  been  re- 
flecte<l  in  a  tone  of  renewed  confidence  all  along 
the  line.      While  American   trade  and    industry 
liave  become  so  vast  and  varied  that  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  are  no  longer  in  any  given  year 
the   supreme   factor  that   they    formerly  were  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  an<l  in  the  nation's 
business  life  at  large,  it  remains  true  that  farm- 
ing is  at  the  very  bjisis  of  our  wealth-production, 
and  that  a  high  average  yield  of  the  three  great 
staple    crops, — wheat,    corn,    and  cotton, — mu.sr 
for  years  to  come  l>e  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant and    vitalizing  elenn-nt   in   «>ur  economic 
life.      And  with   the  scientilic   methods  that  are 
coming  into  use,  American  farming  has  a  Uater 
prospect  before  it  than  ever. 


Irudent     and    careful    management 
th,  :  througli  a  perioil  of  several  years  in 

'"■""  which  gooil  crops  and  good  pricrs  hava 
very  generally  prevailed,  has  wrought  u  marketl 
transformation  in  the  farming  States  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi \' alley.  Mortgages  have  Ikhmi  so  giMier- 
allv  paitl  off  that  what  was  once  the  immenso 
business  of  loaning  Eastern  money  on  West«'rti 
farms  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Tho 
West  itself  has  an  ample  amount  of  free  capital  ; 
and  nowadays  when  farmers  wish  to  antici|»ato 
the  future  bv  borrowing  money  to  make  improve- 
ments they  can  lintl  plenty  of  money  in  their  owa 
neighliorhoods  to  be  loaned  at  ea.sy  !ig<H)d 

security.     One    result    of    tlu-.s*'    pi'  .  .i g    and 

favorable  conditions  t)f  agriculture  and  iiusinesg 
has  been  to  dull  the  keen  edge  of  jxtpMlar  inter- 
est in  subjects  relaleil  to  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial policv  of  thecountrv.  <ireat  coiisoiidationn 
of  railroaii  systems  are  going  steadily  forward 
under  these  prosjK'rous  comlitions  with<mt  excit- 
ing the  amount  <»f  opj>o8ition  from  so-c;-"-  •'  "iti- 
m(UUjpolists  that  movements  of  a  far  .■  ifi- 
cant  and  even  revolutionary  character  were 
accustomed  to  provoke  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Wall  Street  panic  of  the  early  part  of  .May 
seems  not  to  have  disturlwd  tho  actual  business 
life  of  the  country  to  any  extent  whatever.  It 
checked  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  wihl  sjH'culation 
on  the  stock  exchanges,  and  such  a  r«'»ull  was 
desirable  rather  than  otluTwise.  M<»ro  lately, 
the  principal  cattses  of  sjx'cidative  activity  have 
In-en  the  rejKtrts  that  one  railroad  or  another  wait 
alK)ut  to  1h»  purchased  for  amalgamation  with 
some  larger  system.  In  our  n»xt  numlM-r  our 
readers  mav  exjH^cl  to  find  from  one  or  moro 
es|M'cially  com|H'ti«nt  contributors  a  summing  up 
and  review  of  what  has  artually  taken  place  in 
the  I'nited  Stat«'s  in  "  •  di- 
rection of  radroad  c-  ..■....» i nih, 

moreover,  adils  new  chapters  to  the  rectml.  Tho 
re  nmking  of  tho  railroad  map  of  America  marks 
a  gn-at  epoch  in  llic  history  of  tmnsiwrtation 
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r  exanjple.  early  in  the  year 

;ier  a  great  nunii^er  of  cattle- 

•  y\  the  Anu'rioan  ( 'at tie  (i rowers' 

X  ..IS  we  do   not    luulerstand  to  be 

an  t  consolidation  of  interests,  but  a  union 

thai    iii;giil  well   lead   in  the   future   to  a  unilieil 

■•   n.     The  pineapple-growers  of  Floiida. 

iiier,  formed  a  combination  for  the  sake 
of  controlling  the  marketing  and  transportation 
of  th.'ir  product.  In  New  England  there  has 
U«on  a  great  consolidation  of  brickyards.  In  tlie 
South  llie  Plantei-s'  Distributing  Company,  so 
calle^i.  has  brought  together  sugarcane  interests. 
A  gri'at  many  flour  mills  in  rennsylvania  and 
Maryland  have  come  under  unified  control  this 
year,  antl  there  have  Ijeeu  several  other  recent 
-  Iiat  are  concerned  with  the  production 
.  .,  ,  ..  ■•  of  food,  one  of  the  imiK)rtaiit  ones  be- 
ing that  which  is  to  control  the  greater  part  of 
the  salmon  fishing  and  canning  industry.  Among 
these  combinations  having  to  do  w-ith  food  sup- 
plies may  l>e  mentioned  one  to  control  the  market- 


THE  "OCTOPUS  TRCSTIBCS." 

From  the  Journdi  (Xew  York). 


iiig  and  price  of  eggs  that  come  from  tiie  south- 
western part  of  the  country  l>y  way  of  Kansas 
Cilv;  another  is  a  union  of  conipaiiics  making 
oatmeal  ami  other  cereals;  and  aiiollier  is  a  new 
packing,  or  meat  supply  combinalion,  tlie  Cana- 
dian salt  industry  also  having  been  fiiiidy  con- 
solidatecl.  In  March  the  American  Can  C()ini)any. 
commonly  known  as  the  "tin  can  trust,"  was 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock 
of  ^SS,  000,  ()()().  This  corporation  now  controls  a 
very  great  part  of  the  business  of  making  tin  cans 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  coal-mining,  in 
the  electric  and  gas  supply  business,  and  in  other 
enterprises  of  a  local-service  nature,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  tendency  toward  con- 
solidation goes  steadily  on  throughout  the  coun- 
trv,  and  everv  iiioiiili  supplies  new  instances. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  com- 

some  Large    ,  .         .  .      ,  '^  .  ,  . 

Compa/i/es  o/ l)inations  IS  knowu  as  the  "machm- 
'*''"•        ery  trust,"  its  title  being   the   Allis- 
Chalmf!rs  Company,  formed  about  the  beginning 
of  May  witli  a  capital  stock  of  $50, 000,00^0.   The 
firms  that  have  gone  into  this  union  were  large 
manufacturers  of  steam-engines,  mining  machin- 
ery, and  the  like,  and  one  object  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  both  to  keep  and  to  extend  the   foreign 
market  tliat  has  been  found  for  heavy  American 
machinery,  such  as  that  needed  by  tlie  mines  in 
South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  for- 
merly supplied,  in  general,  from  England.   There 
seems  to  have  been  some  delay  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  consolidating  various  shipyards,   as 
mentioned  in  these  pages  a  month  or  two  ago, 
but  it  is  understood   that  tlie  project  is  not  aban- 
doned, and   that  it  is  to  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
day.     Another  very  important  movement  relat- 
ing to  the  future  of  American  machinery  is  the 
new  locomotive  combine,  of  which   Mr.   Samuel 
R.  Callaway  is  to  be  the  head,  and  on  account  of 
which  he  has  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  H.   Newman,    an  active  and  successful 
railwaj^   administrator  who  comes    to    the    New 
York  Central  from  the  presidency  of  the  Lake 
Shore   road.       Mr.    Callaway's   American   Loco- 
motive Company  has  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, 
and  it  includes,  it  is  stated,  most  of  the  locomo- 
tive works  of  the  country  excepting  the  Baldwin 
works  at  Philadelphia  and   a  company  at  Pitts- 
burg.     It   is  reported  that  several  independent 
competitors  of  tae  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Ohio 
have  surrendered  and  are  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
great  combination.      It   is  also  understood   that 
much  of  the  best  of  the  new  oil-producing  prop- 
erty in  Texas  and  elsewhere  will  pass   into   the 
hands  of  the  Standard.     The  lighting  companies 
of  Cincinnati  are  said  to  be  consolidating  with  a 
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combined  capital  of  $28,000,000  ;  an<l  anioiiff 
various  oilier  places  whore  electric  pt)\ver  aiul 
tran.*it  companies  are  beinj;  aiiial^ainateil  iiiav  \ni 
nieiilioned  Uinaha  and  I'ouncil  Hlutls,  wlirre  a 
great  project  is  on  fot)t  to  couii^ino  various  inter- 
ests with  a  capitalization  of  about   :j!"JO,000, 000, 

the     necessary 

motive  power  to 
be  supplied  from 
the  riatte  River 
for  electric 
lighting,  street 
railways,  etc. 


Philadelphia 
Instance. 


Mli.   .>A.ML  bl.  li.  CALLAWAY  . 

(I're&i<k'iU  of  American   Locomotive 
Comimny.* 


One 

o  f 

the 
largest  of  the 
street  -railway 
projects  is  that 
which,  accord- 
ing to  reports, 
i  s  I  o  combine 
the  traction 
companies  of 
Philadelpiiia 
and  Pittsburg, 
and  to  have  a 
capitalization  of  >;<;5,000,000.  Tremendous  ex- 
citement was  caused  in  Philadelphia  last  month 
by  the  grantmg  of  franchises  for  the  additional 
street-railway  lines  on  many  miles  of  streets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  public  opinion,  the  local  au- 
thorities maile  these  grants  with  scandalous  tlis- 
regard  of  the  interests  of  the  ta.xpayers  and  the 
public  treasury.  Before  the  mayor 
had  signed  the  ordinances  confer- 
ring tliese  grants,  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,  by  way  of  making 
his  prote^^t  emphatic,  olTertMl  to  pay 
|S2,.')00,000  for  the  privileges,  d«'- 
positing  !!?2.'>0,000  as  a  guarant.-.- 
of  gootl  faitli.  In  a  letter  to  tiif 
mayor,  Mr.  Wanamaker  stated  that 
the  amount  he  was  ofTering  was  oidy 
a  fraction  of  what  the  franchis»'s 
were  really  worth,  although  the  city 
autiionties  were  granting  them  to 
favored  private  interests  without  compensation. 
The  mavor,  however,  signed  the  ordinances. 
The  agitation  in  IMiila.ielphia  marks  at  least 
a  great  advance  in  public  f.pinion.  Neither  in 
Chicago  nor  in  New  York  would  it  now  In; 
po.«sible  to  do  anything  at  all  comparalde  with 
what  tlie  l'hila<ielphia  authorities  have  done, 
although  eight  or  ten  years  ago  e.xactly  such 
transactions  woiiM  have  been  perfectly  ea.ny  in 
almtist  anv  citv   in  the  rnited  States.      Some  of 


us,  indeeil,  who  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were 
trying  to  jM'rsuade  the  average  Am«>rican  business 

man  to  '  •'    •       '      '  '    ■      ■      •    '  '■    •    ' 

Were   J 

with  except  for  a  suitable  coosi^leration,  were 
hehl  up  as  dai:  -'ill 

principles  of    ;.  — —      .        ;;je- 

thing  worse,  in  the  public  mind.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  learned  a  great  deal  in 
•!;.    '     •  -  '  -'         •'  are  no  longer 

I    .,  lie   of    pulilic 

morals.  Philadelphia  business  men,  for  some 
reason  which  riiiiadflph'  -nt 

to  explain,  ilo  not  take  ;..• -   m 

municipal  linance  and  kindred  topics  tliat  such 
Itodies  as  the  Chamlwr  of  Conmn'rce  and  the 
Merchants'  .•\>;.>;oeiation  take  in  New  York.  And 
Uoslon  now  has  a  new  record  in  tlu-s**  resjK'cts. 

,   As  we  have  alreadv   n'markrd,    the 

Where  Are  the  -      ,  i  ■  i      ■ 

Anti-Trust    uew  movement   toward   coiiS4»iiilatiou 
Leaders?     ^^^j    ^j^^   creation    of  great  corpora- 
tions has  l)een  going  forward  of  late  with  almost 
none  of  that   bitter  anl;i  '  '    "      '   ch 

was  so  manifest  even  a  }  •        ^  ng 

fact  that  some  of  the  most  intense  of  the  fonner 
anti-corporation  leaders  are  them.'*"'  ng  ac- 

tively into  the  company-promoting  i. ........ .-.-.     Kx- 

Senator  I'ettigrew,  o(  South  Dakota,  is  said  to 
have  been  both  active  and  successful  in  the 
stock  market  of  late,  and  in  various  projin-ta 
not  precisely  compatible  with  the  position  he 
had  been  understood  to  hold  for  some  years 
toward  tlu'  modern  linancial  world.  Mr.  Towne, 
of  Minnesota,  who  was  the   most  prominent  of 


Tmk  Tammajiv  Tujkm  :  "  I  am  only  an  «niiiU*ur  tomiwrfU 
wlU»  111.**.  l'lill««l«l|'lili«  follow*." 

Frtim  llii-  lUraUl  tSVw  York). 
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OIL  ON  THE  TKOLBLEU  WATEKS. 

From  the  Jiturnal  (Minneapolis). 

Mr.  Bryan's  oratorical  supporters,  is  out  of  pol- 
itics, and  is  associated  with  such  other  great 
Bryan  leaders  as  Governors  McMillin  of  Tennes- 
see and  Hogg  of  Texas  in  promoting  oil  com- 
panies in  the  new  Texas  fields.  1 1  is  said  in  various 
political  quarlei-s  that  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  coming  man  in  the 
I)emr^ratic  party,  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  liimself 
a  great  street-railway  num  and  company  pro- 
moter. One  might  have  expected  the  huge 
•leel  company  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of  public 
antagonism,  but  very  little  as  yet  can  be  discov- 
ered. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  will 
always  l)e  such  smooth  sailing  for  the  corpora- 
tions ;  but  at  present  the  skies  are  clear  and  the 
breezes  are  equable. 

There  have   been  some   further   im- 

''^"moVo'UiI"'  P*^'"^*"^  movements  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business,  among  which  has  been 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Penn- 
eylvania  Railroad  system,  and  the  acquisition  by 
Mr/  Schwab,  president  of  the  great  steel  cor- 
poration, of  the  control  of  the  steel  plant  at  Beth- 
lehem. Pennsylvania.  Apart  from  the  details  of 
these  two  and  some  other  transactions  in  the  iron 
and  steel  world,  which  it  may  take  some  time  to 
complete,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  these  latest 
steps  have  probably  increased,  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, the  prospect  of  slaVjility  and  harmony  in 


that  i^articular  industry.  .Ml  those  American 
ilfvelopmeiils  contiiiue  to  lie  looked  upon  in 
EngliiMil  !Ui<l  (!(M-niany  with  no  small  degree  of 
consteriuUion.  Sonni  of  the  foreign  observers 
show  true  appreciation  of  the  facts,  and  give  wise 
counsel  ;  others  take  a  narrow  and  petty  view. 

I*'or  example,  certain  British  interests 

British  Discus-,  .         i  ,     ,  ,  . 

sionof  Anu-ri-naw  HI  tlie  past  iiiontli  Ijeen  making 
can  Industry.  ^  ^^^^^  violent  attack  upon  the  quality 
of  the  American  locomotives  supplied  to  railways 
ill  India  ;  but  such  attacks  will  have  very  little 
effect,  because  the  statements  are  so  easily  dis- 
l)roved.  lentil  English  firms  can  make  and  de- 
liver prom])tly  a  type  of  locomotive  that  can 
fairly  compete  in  quality  and  price,  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  the  })olicy  of  a  concerted  dis- 
paragement of  the  American  article.  A  good 
many  Englishmen,  taking  a  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  situation,  have  already  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
henceforth  to  surpass  all  other  manufacturing  na- 
tions, and  they  are  calmly  investing  their  money 
in  the  shares  of  the  American  industrial  com2)a- 
nies.  Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a  large  and  steady 
demand  in  England  for  the  stocks  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  great  intei-est  now 
felt  abroad  in  American  industry  and  finance  was 


^...^^^ 


MH.  MOKGAN  AS  THE  NEW  ATLAS. 

Atlas:  "Well,  that  takes  a  load  off  my  shoulders,  and 
how  easily  he  seems  to  handle  it  I  " 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis), 
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MK.  MORKIS  K.  JESl'P. 

(President  of  New  York  Cliainlu-r  of  Commerce,  anil 
prominent  in  I^omlon  la»t  montli.) 

reflected  in  the  attention  tliat  was  shown  to  the 
members  of  tlve  New  York  Cliainher  of  Coin- 
merce  who  recently  visited  Englaiitl  on  special 
invitation  of  the  London  ('handit'r  of  Commerce. 
They  were  received  liy  tlie  King  and  (^ueen  at 
Windsor,  and  were  gorireonsly  entertained  liy  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Lmnion.  Although  they  them- 
selves are  not  aware  of  it.  the  English  are  far 
more  materialistic  in  their  views  and  aims  than 
the  Americans,  and  much  more  eager  to  get 
money.  Their  prevailing  idea  of  the  typical 
American  business  man  is  as  inaccurate  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  true  that  the  titled  aristocracy  sets 
the  standards  in   Englaml  ;   but  it  takes  a  great 


dejO  of  m-n.  ...... 

it  is  not  in 

liave  mitney — l>y   making    tin-:  usoful    to 

the  Tory   party  and   tlio  Church  oi    Y.  — 1<» 

Ijreak  their  way  into  tlie  aristiR-nwy.       .-  ^..tdu 
ally   reconstituted   under  nuMlern  intluencus,  the 
British  aristocracy  is  rapidly  Injconiing  one  ItaM^l 
upon   money.      In   America,  where  no  c!..       ' 
tinctions  are  recognized,  money  will  not 
cial  consideration,  other  things  being  equal,  nearly 
So  reailily  as  in  England.     Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
Morgan  lieing  in  London,  and  both  of  ''  ■  ■•■  '■•    "■ 
inent   memlx'rs  of  the   New   York   ( 
Commerce,  the  prevailing  English  idea  was  liiat 
all  of  the  visiting  American  delegates  were  multi- 


CoiXMiiiA  :  ••  Kenlly.  Mr.  Hull,  you  fliituronew*." 
From  tin- 1  If  mill  (New  York). 


MR.  rnARI.Efl  T.    TCRKER. 

(\Vlio  Im  to  control  umlirtcrotinil  tninnit  In  London.) 

nulhunaires  ;  and  the  attenii<»n  paid  to  th. 

by  no  means  so  much  a  mark  of  Hriti.^h  a:. 

for  America  as  of   Englantl's  natural  and  vnj^-r 

tribute  to  the  jwwer  and  d.esirability  of  money. 

The    attentions    that   were    sht»wn   to    .At-    ■ 

Itusiiu's.s  men  coidd   not  disguise  the  ren. 

ne»»  of  feeling  in  various  quarters  in  England  on 

a<'Ciiunt  of  tlie  immense  p'  -    •      •  r 

States  a.s  a  manufacturing  u..  .    -.^  ■■■ 

(►no  of  the  most  n<)tal»lu  American  achic 

abr<iad  has  U'en  that  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  \  erkes 

and  h'\n  n-  '  '      '  '    '  ••••;- 

control  o,       ■  . 

ground  railroa<l  systema  of  London,  with  a  view 
to  su'  im,   and    ih  ■•  - 

uughl)  ii ..../....K . .  en  wrelche.j.y 
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OLIt  hECOXU  UKi:ATb:>T  SEAPOHT,  — COTTON   .SIlll'iS   I.UADl>(i   OX   TIIK  KEW    OHLEANS  WIIAUVES. 


antiquated  and  mismanaged  properties.  The  op- 
pormnity  was  a  great  one  ;  and,  moreover,  it  liad 
In-en  so  obvious  for  a  number  of  years  tiiat  it  is 
inocjmprehensihie  wliy  Englisli  energy  and  capital 
were  not  equal  to  handling  it. 

Q^^        The  general  development  of  our  ex- 
Orowing     port  trade    has    had    the    interesting 
eaportt.     f^Q^f.^  f^f  increasing   the   relative   ac- 
tivity of  several   of  our  seaports,  and  thus   re- 
ducing somewhat  the  too  heavy  proportion  of  the 
foreign  business  cleared  through  the  port  of  New 
^  ork.      "We  were  doing  a  large  export  business 
:n  tlie  spring  and  early  summer  of  last  year  ;  but 
the  gains  of  this  year  over  last,  as  indicated  in 
the  statistics  of  the  last  few  weeks,  are  nothing 
short  of  startling.     The  greatest  gains  have  been 
in  cotton  and  cattle,    with   a  good  gain   also  in 
breadstufTs.     As  the  result  especially  of  the  great 
export  business  in  cotton,  aided  by  the  increased 
movt-ment    of   cereals    through   Southern  ports, 
Xew  Orleans  has  for  the  first  time  taken  a  place 
next  to  New  York  as  respects  the  value  of  its 
exi.ort   trade,    thus   displacing  Boston.      In   the 
j-ear  1900,  Xew  York  was  credited  with  only  47 
per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  against  an  average  of  more  than  50 
percent,  for  several  previous  years.      Xew  York 
still  continues  to  receive  considerably  more  than 
«0  i>er  cent,  (in  value)  of  the  country's  imports, 
but  last  year  it  handled  only  about  37  per  cent. 
of  the  exports.      Boston  and  Philadelphia  have 
been  comparatively  stable  in  the  volume  of  their 
foreign  trade,  while  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 


X'ew  Orleans,  and  Galveston  have  made  great 
gains, — as  also  have  the  Pacific  coast  ports, 
owing  to  tlift  progress  of  our  Oriental  trade. 

Tiie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  will 

Volume  11,1  ,  1 

o/0;//-/^o/'e/5r/i  probaltiy  nave   shown  a  total  export 
^'''"'^-       trade  exceeding  |1,500, 000, 000.    The 
figures  for  eleven  monlhs  of  the   year,    as    an- 
nounced in  the  middle  of  June,  showed  nearly 
$100,000,000  gain  over  the  cori-esponding  pei-iod 
of  the  previous  year,  with  every  prospect  that  the 
remaining  month  of  the   year  would  show   the 
same  rate  of  gain.    'I'he  imports  for  eleven  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  valued,  in  round 
figures,  at  §7.35,000,000,  this  being  $34,000,000 
less  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  pi-evious  year. 
At  this  rate,  the  so-called  "balance  of  trade"  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  now 
ending  would  have  reached  the  colossal  sum  of 
about  1700, 000, 000.    No  mistake  should  be  made 
as  to  exactly  what  this  implies.     "While  it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  mai-k  of  great  prosperity 
on  our  part,   it  is  also  evidently  enough  an  in- 
dication of  vast  purchasing  power — that  is  to  say, 
of   great  accumulated  wealth — in    the  countries 
which  take  our  meats  and  breadstuff's,  our  cotton 
and  petroleum,  and  in  increasing  quantities  our 
machinery  and  other  manufactured  goods.      Co- 
lossal sums  of  European  ca})ital  are  still  invested 
in  the    United    States  ;    and   the  amount   of    in- 
terest and  dividend  money  that  we  are  obliged 
to  earn  and  pay  over  out  of  our  gross  product 
represents  a  lai-ge  part  of  this  great  sum  that  we 
call  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.      The  real 
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balances  as  between  nations  can  never  he  pro|»erlv 
shown  until  some  reasonably  acciirat**  estimate  is 
made  of  what  is  due  to  invested  capital. 

Enormous     \[  js  to  be  noted,  on  the  otlier  hand. 

Growth  in  Four  i  i        • 

Years  of  Amer-\U)\\V\i.'V.    tIlUt   the   llltelVSt   acCOUnt    of 

ican  (fapitai.  Euroj^e  a^aiust  the  United  States  is 
steadily  tliminishinj;,  bi-cause  Americans  have 
been  using  their  surplus  wealth  during  recent 
veal's  to  buy  back  their  own  securities.  The 
process  by  which  this  comes  about  is.  of  course, 
indirect  and  not  perceived  by  the  avt-rage  man. 
It  r«'presents,  none  the  less,  one  of  the  strongest 
currents  in  the  financial  and  business  world,  for 
four  years  past.  The  great  railroatl  c(^rporatioMs 
in  particular  are  oijserving  the  fact  that,  whereas 
their  payments  of  interest  on  bonds  and  of  divi- 
dends on  shares  of  stock  a  few  years  ago  went  in 
large  proportion  to  foreign  holders,  they  now  go 
in  the  main  to  people  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  absorption  of  our  best  American 
railway  and  other  standard  securities  by  Ameri- 
can investors  has  l)een  quite  widely  distributt'd, 
but  it  has  been  particularly  noticeaVde  in  the  case 
of  great  financial  and  fiduciary  institutions  like 
the  principal  insurance  companies.  Further- 
more, the  very  process  and  policy  of  railway 
amalgamation  has  of  itself  created  a  large  ami 
determined  demand  for  railway  securities  in  this 
country  on  the  i)art  f)f  the  interests  seeking  to 
control  specified  properties  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing about  their  absorption,  or  else  their  opera- 
tion in  harmony  with  other  companies.  Our 
trade  balances  for  the  past  four  years  have  ag- 


gregated about  ♦2.400,000,000. — a  sum  «l»oiu 

equal  '•■  •'■-■  •    •••^     •'  •'•      ■    '   •   ■      • ' •    - 

the  pr. 

ter  illustrate  tlie  almost  revob.  nature  uf 

till     '         ••  in  .Xnifrica's  financiul  utul  ecouoniic 

Yv.  •  Kuii>i>e. 

The  Su  rem       ^ ''*"*    •^*'P'"'*"'*^    CoUrt     of     the 
Court  antffAe  States  lilt' •      •'      •       ■     

Insular  Cases.  ■  .  ..  i    .  , 
iiiculeiita 

which   involve   constitutional  questions.      Thu», 
the  recent  ilecisions  in  t" 

have    not    by   any    mea  

settled  all  the  various  q  .  which  have  U*en 

raised   resj>ecling  the  status  of  I'orto  Hu-o.  Ha- 
waii,  and  the    I'liilijipines.      Some  of   • 
that  have  l>een  i)eiiding  still   remain  ih 
of   the   court  for    future   decision.     Those  that 
have  now   been   deciiled.    while  sn- 

lias  always  seeme<l  to  us  the  only  i. ...    .>   ....  . 

tenable  position,  have,  unfortunately,  lai-ki'd  the 
full  support  of  the  court  itself,  five  ji;  -us- 

taining  the  main  conclusions  and  fc 
The  court  has,  after  all,  merely  di 
term  United  States  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
So   far  as  foreign  countries  are  concerned,  .\ri. 
zona  and   New  Me.xico  are  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  also  now  are  I'orto  Kico  and   Ha- 
waii ;   but  .so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerne<l 
in   our  own   strictly  domestic   governnieiiial   or- 
ganization, Arizona  and  Hawaii  are  not  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  iN^cause  they  have  never  lK?en 
admitted  to  the  union  of  States,  l>ul  are  merely 
territories    8ubj«»ct    to    the   jurisdiction    of    tlie 
United  Stat«'s,  and  to  1h'  governed   by  Congress 
as  directed   by  the  Constitution.     The  I'onstitu- 
tion  does  not  extend  of  itself  to  the  i 
of  the  United  Slates,  but  it  extends         .    ■ 
gress,  which  must  W  controlled  in  its  treatineut 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Statt's  by 
any  ilirections  or    limitations    containe<l    in    the 
Constitution.     Thus,  Congress  may  not   author- 
ize or  iK'rmit  slavery  in  the  territorii»s.  InH-ause 
the  Constitution  expressly  forbids  it  to  do 
it  may  make  any  larifT  arrangements  it  lii.^ 
tween  the  United  ."States antl  the  territories. 

The   (•i.iil'i^i"ii    ■  '  ■    •■    i    that  1;:      •  ■• 
Ouisa  11  / 

Soierrign     Vailed  in  many  •;  -  from 

nation.      ginninir  seems  to  l>e  due  targ«>ly  lo 

the  failure  to  lie  iiaturi>of  a 


and  It 


11    to   til" 


TIIK    IIAI.AM    K    OK    IKAM 

From  llu-  TiUtutu  (.MIiiiifniMiMii). 


,  of  so\  y  by  a  .  it.     There 

18  no  nation  in  tiie  worhl,  and  protwlily  has  never 
In'en  on«',  in  which  n  i  .i    . 

it  could   deviM-  a  W) 

law  which  would  effeclivt?ly  prevent  it«aurceio*«iri 
from  availing  themselves  of  op|Kirtunitio»  that 
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n\\\:h\  uriN*  to  oxtom)  iheir  lerritoriHl  jurisdic- 

.•  |triinary  ohjocl  «»f  tl>e  Aim'rirnii  Con- 

-.'  nil  »>jTfiMiv«>  ami  ju'nim- 

lip  Hhii  union  for  n  jifroiip 

oi  SlHlfS  whioli  wei-e  not  suitably  or- 

■  1  Articli's  of  roiiftHU'iation. 

dWT  of  coui"se  fii>:n  iIr'  vory 

■  this  partiKM-sliip  should  constitute 
an  aj>alile  of  acquiring;  and  governing; 

rv.      If.  iiid«'<'d,  till' gn-ut  expanses 
at  weiv  aotpiin'd  oni'  after  another 
were  for  tlie  in«>st  part  somewhat  rapidly  formed 
in!'     ■-  ':   in  (piick  order  were  accepted 

as  -      .    wie   partnership,    this  course  of 

pr<  _-  was  not  in  tlie  least  due  to  any  coii- 

8li:  oMigations.  but  solely  to  the  fact  that 

It  fcv..:;.  i  with  the  interest*  and  inclination  of 
tlie  American  people  to  follow  just  that  line  of 
action.  In  other  words,  the  United  States,  quite 
a|virt  from  any  obligations  incurred  by  treaty, 
or  agreements  of  any  other  sort,  rested  under  no 
temptation  whatever  to  hold  the  great  Nortli- 
wrsti'in  Territory  or  tlie  lands  of  the  Louisiana 
ruichase  in  political  subjection  and  bondage. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  been  using  the  word 
empire  so  freely  as  a  tenn  of  reproach  to  the 
present  admini.*tration,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  account  of  its  recent  decisions,  do  not  seem  to 
have  kept  in  mind  the  essential  nature  of  govern- 
mental and  jx)litical  institutions. 

Q     .        ,  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
Po  •  not  aware  of  the  slightest  temptation 

Oti       ^^  \\oV\  any  other  people  in  subjection. 

They  have  not  hitherto  kept  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  out  of  the  Union  tlirough  any  pleasure 
or  profit  they  can  obtain  from  the  existing  status 
of  thr.se  territories,  but  simply  because  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  have  not  as  yet  become  suffi- 
ciently develofted  in  population,  resources,  or 
stable  institutions  to  entitle  tliem  to  an  equal 
place  in  the  Senate  with  the  great  States  of  the 
Union.  Meanwhile,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  exercise  self-government  as  unrestrainedly 
as  their  people  could  in  reason  desire.  They  are 
not  separated  by  tariff  walls  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  would  be 
in  every  way  inconvenient  and  useless  thus  to 
separate  them,  and  no  sane  person  could  advance 
any  common-sense  argument  for  doing  anything 
of  the  kin<l.  According  to  the  prevailing  views 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  burden  of 
proof  must  rest  altogether  with  those  who  would 
interpose  any  kind  of  obstacles  to  freedom  of 
commerce  between  different  parts  of  the  terri- 
tories under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Because,  therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
sustained    the  view   that    there    mav    be    tariff 


charges  upon  commerce  between  Porto  Kico 
anil  the  I'niled  States  i)roper,  it  does  nf)t  fol- 
low that  the  natural  policy  of  the  country 
will  lie  affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  All 
the  arguments  of  a  more  general  sort  remain, 
as  heretofore,  in  favor  of  the  ])()licy  that  had 
already  lieeii  decided  upon — namely,  that  of  un- 
restricted tiiide  relations.  As  to  the  I'liiiippine 
Islands,  the  couuiiereial  policy  will  simply  liave 
to  be  worked  out  on  its  mei'its  as  the  situation 
develops.  One  of  the  infirmities  of  the  American 
mind  is  its  uidiridled  eagerness  to  rush  to  ulti- 
mate conclusions.  "While,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  can  be  no  common  sense  in  advocating  the 
jiresent  admission  of  Porto  Kico  to  the  Union, 
there  could,  on  the  otlier  hand,  be  small  com- 
mon sense  in  attempting  to  i)rove  that  at  some 
future  time  under  changed  conditions  Porto  Rico 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  and  given  its  due  quota 
of  representation  at  "Washington.  Several  of 
the  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with 
questions  of  a  temporary  nature,  having  to  do 
witli  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  was  signed  and  its  status  after 
the  treaty,  but  before  Congress  had  acted.  These 
questions  have  only  a  slight  importance.  The 
main  thing  that  has  been  decided  thus  far  is  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
document  that  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  their  proposal  to  do 
the  very  best  thing  that  they  can  from  time  to 
time  in  providing  for  the  government,  develop- 
ment, and  true  progress  of  the  territories  that 
they  have  acquired  by  recent  annexation. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  takes  a  long  sum- 

^Conciusioii^  ^^^^^'   "^'^cation,    and     these     decisions 

handed  down  on  May  27  came  at  the 

end  of  the  term.     With  Justice  Brown,  who  an- 


THE  STRING  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Constitution  will  follow  the  flag  when  Congress  says 
so.— From  the  HeraUl  (Boston). 
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noiinced  the  ilecision  of  the  court  on  tin-  main 
question,  were  Justices  Gray,  \Vhitt\  McKenna. 
anil  Shiras.  while  dissfiitiii}^  were  Chief  Ju.-^tice 
Fuller,  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  I't'ck- 
ham.  In  the  deci.>*ion  that  the  President  had  no 
ri^rht  to  maintain  the  tariff  with  Porto  Hico  in  tlie 
lirief  period  lietween  the  treaty  of  jx'ace  and  the 
j>as.sa^e  of  the  Foraker  act,  Justice  Hrown  was 
sustained  by  the  four  who  had  not  agi«M'd  with 
liiin  in  tlie  other  case, — that  is  to  say.  tlic  view 
that  had  been  presented  l>y  Attornt-yCieneral 
Grijrus  on  Ijehalf  of  the  Administration  was 
steatlily  8Uj)ported  V)y  Justices  Gray.  White,  Mc- 
Keniia.  and  Shiras,  Justice  Brown  beinj;  with 
them  on  llie  main  issue.  ( 'hief  Justice  Fuller's 
dissenting  argument  was  liij;hly  ingenious,  and 
it  was  strengthened  by  some  of  the  early  <lecisions 
of  the  .•Supreme  Court.  The  fact  is  that  the 
precedents  have  not  been  consistent,  although  the 
general  tnuid  of  things  has  U'en  toward  the  jKJsi- 
tion  that  has  now  liecome  com]>letely  estalilished 
as  the  result  of  the  ."Spanish  War.  The  conflict 
of  theories  was  n-ally  R<'ttle<l  a  generation  ago, 
not  by  the  arguments  of  constitutional  lawyers,  or 
the  interpretations  of  ttie  Supreme  jiniieiuiy.  but 
t)V  the  arbitrament  of  civil  war.  It  may  U*  true 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  views  of  the  Constitution  Iw 


fore  tiie  Civil  War  were  more  strictly  justifiable 
in  pure  htgic  than  tho.>*<'  of  the  op|M)sing  nation- 
alistic school  :  but  the  Civil  War  forever  de- 
stroyeil  the  strict  and  narrow  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Government,  and  made  us  in  tlie 
full  sense  a  nuxlern  nation.  In  coimection  with 
the  verv  instructive  ami  reatlably  presented 
opinions  of  the  court  in  these  latest  cases,  we  U'g 
t<)  suggest  the  reading  of  two  new  Ixntks.     One 

of  these  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  m:   •   •' v 

el  "  The  Crisis, "  in  wliich  one  tinds  H  .: 

forth  of  the  culmination  of  the  struggle  lietween 
the  rival  theories.  The  (.tlier  is  I>r.  Curry's  little 
volume  on  the  ••  Civil  History  of  the  Confetler- 
acy,"  which  U-gins  with  an  authoritative  account 
of  the  old  Southern  view. 


Oui 


Now  it  was  inevitable  that  after  a 
Extendtd  jM^riotl  of  two  Of  llire<>  decadea  »|H'nl 
Horuoni.     jjj   readjusting  tur  in   «>ur  do- 

mestic jiolitical  life  t«»  the  n«  .,  — .  r  «»f  things, 
ami  in  actpiiring,  moreover,  the  full  inaj*tery  of 
our  own  in«lu>«trial  markel«,  we  should  N'gin  to 
extend  our  I  -.  l»olh  ■  '       '  '  '     '  "      '•' 

Thus,  the  «1.    .       :.  of   the  -    ,  ii 

means  that  we  an*  not  to  b*»  liainperiMl  in  our 
serioutt  j>olicie«  by  the  ing<>niou«  uae  of  logic  in 


hi 
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'    ail    nlK-i.l.t     ilonillllMit     tlint    WllS 

sifcity,    luuv  liiul  a 

mill    iiuhistrv,  niul 

'  'vinj;  of  affricMil- 

lit  of  nil   kinds 

It  ni««ans  that  our  pn-s- 

konoil  liv  tlu>  disclosure 

!i>  uiMiii  the  nature  and 

iiinent  tliat  would  put  us  at   a 

the  legitimate   rivalry  for  com- 

^^  !■'■•  inlluenco. 


On  tiie  strenyth  of  these  decisioqs  llie 

im  tit0        Adr         •    ition  has    felt    encourajred 

Pkiii^piM*.    ,^,  ,.    ^jg    eflforts    to    establish 

normal  conditions  in  the  Thilippines.  Even 
while  men  were  continuing  to  ask  one  another  " 
how  we  were  ever  to  pet  out  of  our  desperate* 
pn>tlicament  in  those  islands, — with  its  prospect 
of  ten  years  more  of  dreary  warfare,  and  the  cer- 
t.i  *  '  an  ever-frrowing  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
1  s  toward   the  verv   name  of  America, — 

the  terrors  of  the  problem  had  been  disappeariifg  ^_ 
like  a  morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  ^^iie 
work  of  the  Taft  Commission  is  probably  un- 
precedented in  the  entire  history  of  public  ad- 
ministration. In  the  face  of  wh3,t  seemed  the 
T:  -couraging  conditions,  this  commission — 

I  -■  d  of  men  of  unimpeachable  lionesty  and 

Idgh-mindedness.  well  qualifietl  to  deal  both  with 
men  an<l  with  difficult  questions  of  government 
and  civil  society — proceeded  to  the  islands  and 
laid  hold  of  its  work  in  a  manner  that  was  bound 


FOGGY   WEATHER  IS  PHILIPPINE  WATERS— TRUST  THE 

PILOT.— From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia), 


to  compel — first,  the  iitlculion  of  all  intelligent 
men  ;  .second,  their  respect  ;  third,  their  confi- 
dence; and,  (iiially.t  heir  allegiance  and  Cooperation. 
Among  other  important  thijigs.  the  commission 
has  completed  a  new  code  of  laws,  has  arranged 
a  judiciarv  svstem.  and  has  appomu-d  the  judges 
ami  law  ofTicers.  While  the  intention  has  been, 
in  appointing  judges,  to  give  the  preference  to 
Filipinos,  it  has  also  been  decided  that  efficiency 
must  be  the  first  consideration  ;  and  thus,  while 
the  Chief  Justice,  Arellano,  is  a  native,  four  out 
of  six  of  the  associate  justices  are  Americans. 
The  Attorney -General  is  an  American,  while  his 
assistant  is  a  Filipino,  as  also  is  the  Solicitor- 
(ieneral.  Five  out  of  eleven  judges  of  the  so- 
called  Courts  of  First  Instance  are  Filipinos. 

It    is    rei)orted   that   the  promptness 
other  Philip-  ^^^^\  clirectness  with  which  American 

pine  Notes.  ,111 

legal  procedure  dealt  with  tlie  persons 
guilty  of  frauds  in  the  commissary  service  of  the 
United   States   has   had  a  favoral)le    impression 
upon  the  intelligent  natives.     Some  of  the  former 
insurgent    leaders   have   been   appointed    to    re- 
sponsible posts,  and  thus  General   Trias  is  now 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Cavite,  while  Flores 
is  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Rizal,  this  name 
having  been  given  to  a  jurisdiction  composed  of 
Manila  and  Morong.     A  modern  American  Hre  de- 
partment is  about  to  be  established  for  Manila  ; 
and  this  item  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  that  the  Americans  are  introducing 
with  the  establishment  of  peace.     One  of  the  most 
important  things  to  be  noted  is  the  sending  of 
several  hundreds  of  American  teachers,  who  are 
to  reach   Manila  by  the  middle  of  August,  the 
great  majority  of  these  being  men.      They  are 
all  of  approved   qualifications,  and  they  will  be 
used  for  a  widespread   reorganization  of  elemen- 
tary education.      Several  Congressmen,  including 
Mr.  Hull,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  are  visiting  the  Philippines, 
and  a  number  of  officials  connected  with  tlie  War 
Department  or  staff  bureaus  at  Wasliington  are 
to  make  the  journey  this  summer,  these  includ- 
ing Adjutant-General   Corbin,   Surgeon -General 
Sternberg,    General    Greely  (Chief    Signal   Offi- 
cer), and  Inspector-General  Breckenridge.      Sec- 
retary Root    has   been   obliged  to    give    up    his 
plan   of    accompanying    these    officers.      General 
Chaffee,  who  is  to  assume  command,  arrived  at 
Manila  last  month,  and  General  MacArtliur  was 
announced  as  expecting  to  sail  for  home  by  way 
of  Japan  on  July  1.     Few  casualties  to  the  Amer- 
ican  troops  have  been   reported,    while   on   the 
other  hand  the  insurgent  bodies  have  continued 
to  surrender  and  give  up  their  arms.    The  policy 
of  releasing  insurgent  prisoners  has  been  con- 
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tinned,  ami  not  many  aro  now  iletainiMl  in  cus- 
tody. The  full  establislinu'nt  of  civil  authorifv 
as  superior  to  the  military  is  to  l»e  imstpone.i 
until  September,  by  which"  time  it  is  expi»cted 
that  the  work  of  pacification  will  in  a  general 
way  be  complete,  except,  of  coui-se.  for  brijjan.ls 
and  small  bands  of  guerrillas.  Archbishop  Chap- 
jx-lle,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Cardinal  (;ibl>ons.  of 
Baltimore,  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
\'atican  authorities  at  Home  over  the  various 
questions  involve.l  in  the  claims  of  the  Philip- 
pine friars,  (ieii.  Frederick  I),  (frant  has  re- 
turned to  the  Unite.l  States-  after  much  active 
exjierience  in  the  archipelago. 

The  situation  in  Torto  Rico  i.s  taking 
''"outlook".'"   ^''^   ^"i""    fl'a/,  "dgiit  well   have   been 

expected.  Thoroughly  competent 
men  had  been  sent  there  by  President  McKin- 
ley,  and  the  Foraker  act  represeiited  an  enlight- 
ened attitude  on  the  part  of  (.'ongress.  The  tariff 
feature  of  the  Foraker  act  supplied  Porto  Hico 
with  a  temporary  revetiue  liy  auth<jrizing  the  col- 
lection of  a  fluty  ecpial  to  about  one-seventh  of 
the  rates  under  the  general  Dingley  tariff.  This 
was  to  last  merely  while  Porto  Hico  was  creating 
a  system  of  interjial  taxes  that  would  supplv  or- 
dinary needs  and  make  it  ft-asilde  to  establi.'jh 
entire  free  trade  between  tliat  island  and  the 
I'nited  Stat(^s.  On  July  4  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Purtu  Kican  Legislature  is  to  be  con- 
vened, and  it  is  expected  that  the  Hollander  tax 
plan  will  be  fouiul  adequate.  In  that  case  Pres- 
ident McKiidey  will  promptly  announce  the  re- 
moval of  all  tariff  barriers.  It  has  l»een  a  use- 
ful experience  to  the  Porto  Hicans  to  have  to 
work  their  way,  so  to  speak,  to  a  position  of  free 
acce.ss  to  American  markets  by  providing  other- 
wise for  their  domestic  expenses. 

Ti.   D     -^    *.   -Mtliough   it  is  much   too  earlv  to  in- 

The  President  s  7^ 

Rejection  of  a  terest  the  countrv  in  a  serious  discus- 
fhirdTerm.    ^^^^    ^^    Presidelitial    candidates    for 

1904,  the  politicians  themselves  are  always  schem- 
ing for  points  in  tlu*  great  game  ;  and  the  buzz- 
ing of  the  Presidential  ]»•»;  has  be»'n  louder  in 
their  ears  this  summer  than  the  roar  of  industrial 
prosperity  or  the  whir  of  the  reajM-r  in  the  yel- 
low wheat  fields.  There  can  Ik-  n<»  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  nutnber  of  influential  iiepulili- 
can  politicians  had  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  se- 
cure the  renoniination  of  President  M<'Kinley  for 
a  third  Wvm.  Interviews  advocating  it  had  In-en 
given  to  the  press  by  prominent  men.  The 
movement  had  gone  so  far  that  the  President 
felt  it  ni'cessary  to  take  the  matter  up  with  hifl 
Cabinet,  and  t(»  issue  to  tin-  pulilic  over  his  own 
name  on  .luiif  lo  the  following  statem«>nt  : 


I  njfret  tliat  thi*  HUKU(*«tion  of  a  third  temi  Iiaj.  I*cn 
iiuuie.     I  <|<(iilit  whi-tlicr  1   .1  It 

ii<>ti««'.      lint  then*  ncH  imw  <|>i  .,,. 

I'  oil  hidI  (til*  roiiiitry, 

"'  -  -I  .   ..   .>!  nut  Im- preJuilUttl  in 

till-  |>ii»ilii-  tiiind  tiyewii  t he  Hii>.picioii  of  tht*  thuiiulit  of 
a  tiiinl  tfriii.     In  vi.-w,  tl.       '         .if  tin-  ,f 

tlif  NiiifKeHtiuii.  I  will  Hii\  ,.»•  for  (1  ,j{ 

H  loiiK-M'ttK-<l  c-oiivi<iioii.  that  1  not  only  am  not  niid 
will  not  Im-  h  cniidi«iat««  for  n  thinl  t«Tm.  I»iit  would  not 
accept  a  nomination  for  it.  If  ii  wt-n-  t«iiden-<l  m.- 

^'y  ""'  "11  i^to  s»'rv»- tlimimh  III  11 

to  the  a< .  .    of  my  roiintrynifn,  w  li         _   ..         .^ 

confi<i.nf»'  I  S41  dtMply  appnM-inte,  nnd  then  with  them 
<lo  my  duty  in  the  ranks  of  private  citizeiiNhip. 

Willi  \m  .M«  Kixlev. 

K.xeciitive  .Mansion,  \Va*ihinKton.  .June  Ul,  lliui. 

The  genth-men  who  launch  third-term  muvemento 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  thinkini;  »o  much  either  of  the 
country  or  of  the  President  himwif  as  of  th.iu- 
.><ilves  and  their  own  plans  and  objects.     Hut  tlie 
McKinley  movenn-nt  was  in  a  ' 
otic.      Mr.    McKinley 's   annou:. 
veisally   commended.      ll   reniovinl   all 
doultt.  and   it  will   have  the  goo«l  effect  to  keep 
the    spirit    of    partisanship    at    low    ebb    during 
the    remaining   years  of  the   Pn«sidential    term. 
The  whole  country  rejoices  witli  the  President  iu 
the  good  news  that  Mrs.  .McKiidey's  health  is  im- 
proving.    It  was  expected  that  the  President  and 
his  wife  would  go  to  their  Ohio  home  Iwfore  the 
1st  of  .July.      .Mrs.   .McKinley's  protracted  illne-ng 
made  it  nece.s.saiy  that  the  President  should  give 
up  his  plan  of  s|x'ndiiig  the  Fourth  of  Jidy  with 
Secretary   Long  in    .Massachusetts,    although  he 
had    not   al)andoned    the    idea   of   attending    tho 
Harvard  commencement  late  in  June,  on  which 
occasion    he    was    to  ri'ceive    the    honorary    de- 
gree of  LL.I). 

The  Mild  Poll-  ^^^^'    P<'J'''fitt»8   are   amusing   fh.m- 
r/fi  of  an    sidves    with    a   long   list   of   ; 
Off   *ar.      I{,.|,„l,|i,.m,  oan<lidates.  the  m 
spituous  of  which  are  \'icel'resident    !<■ 
and   (lovernor  Odell,    of   New   York;    ."-• 
Ilanna  and   Foraker  of  Ohio,  .Senator  L<Migi«  of 
.Ma.'i.xachu.setts.  Senat<ir  Fairbanks  of  Indiana.  ."Sen- 
ator C'llloin  of  Illinois,  .Senator  S|K>oiicr  of  Wis- 
consin, and  laat,  but  not  ieaat,  .SiMintor  Alli8«>n  of 
Iowa.      Two  of  llieso  men  are  said  to  U*  aAttidu- 

ously  at  work   as  deferminr  '    i   i  ..  i*.  i-- 

four  months  of  Mr.  McKini< 

expired,  and  the  country  at  largn  will  not  liuther 

il.self  much  about  |Militics  fort! 

It   is   not   likely,  even,  that   m  .j 

issues  will   mark   the  Cun^  kl  eUs-tionH  of 

next  year.  In  an  int4»rview,  ."-HMiator  Jon««s.  chair* 
man  of  the  democratic  National  Commilt<H>. 
Htate<l  last  tnonth  that  in  his  opinion  the  IhMiio- 
cratic  {larty  wouM  take  up  the  Philippine  qutM 
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.     ...:..  .;....!   ;<.,...        H,.   jmiiitt-tl   out   the 

n  of  the  Supreme 

•  \  AiiuTU'aii   policy  ono  way  or 

«  ( •   -     -i-^^  fn>e  to  <le- 

,    .    Di'iuocrats, 

.  ii«tor  Join's,  will  oppose  the  pol- 

_r  tin'  riiilippiiH'S,  aii<l  will  a<lvocjito 

......out  thoro  at  the  earliest  possiMe 

:   of  nn  in«U'i>endent   repuMic   under  tlie 

ranloeand  pn»lir(ion  of  the   I'liitetl  States. 

'  '    .    tleclared   that   it  would    be   the 

•ratio   policy  to   oppose   the   ship- 

'idv  bill   as  against  the   Republican   plan   of 

_r  it.      'i"he  Senator  remarked  that  the 

;  ...    .    .....i-ntal     railroads    would     have     issued 

tlu'ir  orders  to  Republican  leaders  to  smother  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  l>ill.  an<l  that  the  Republican 
Wavs  and  Means  Coniniittee  wouKl  also  prevent 
iho  rejK.rling  l»ack  to  the  House  of  the  Babcock 
tariff  bill,  aimed  at  trusts, — both  of  these  topics 
preseiitinjr  an  opportunity  to  the  Democracy. 
Rut  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Democrats  are 


rr<^ 


/^'^•^  -y   ^Ofhr, 


KLSHIXG  THE  B.\BY  SHOW. 

Tncle  Sam:  "You're  altogether  too  early,  ladies;  the  show  doesn't  open  for  a 
good  while  vet."— From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


SENATOR  M'l-AUKIN  SKK.MS  TO   BE   HIOHT  "IN  IT." 

From  the  Trihune  (Minneapolis). 

really  in  liarmony  u])on  any  one  of  the  subjects 
outlined  by  Sena-tor  Jones  as  constituting  a  party 
programme.  The  great  debate  as  to  wliat  really 
constitutes  a  Democrat  which  was  to  have  been 
carried  on  all  summer  in  South  Carolina  by  Sena- 
tors Tillman  and  McLaurin  has  been  abandoned, 
■-r.  Senator  McLaurin  had  been 

accused  of  too  much  sym- 
pathy with  the  broad  plans 
and  policies  of  territorial  and 
commercial  expansion  for 
which  the  McKinley  admin- 
istration stands.  Tillman  had 
proposed  to  McLaurin  that 
they  should  both  resign  their 
seats  in  the  Senate,  and  then 
appeal  to  the  Democratic  vot- 
ers of  South  Carolina  to  de- 
cide at  a  primary  election 
which  of  them  should  be 
accorded  the  full  Senatorial 
term  as  South  Carolina's  typi- 
cal and  representative  Demo- 
crat. They  were  subsequently 
persuaded  to  withdraw  their 
resignations  ;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Laui'in  represents  a  gi'owing 
element  of  Southern  and 
Western  business  men  of 
Democratic  affiliations  who 
are  tired  of  the  moral  domina- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party 
by  its  Populist  allies.     Under 
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these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  Deniocratic  party  can  rally  itself  for 
a  victory  in  the  Congressional  elections  next 
year.  The  future  of  the  Philippine  (|uesti»»n 
as  a  party  issue  will  Imj  determined  almost  •mi- 
tirely  liy  the  course  of  events.  If  ctmiplete 
peace  should  V>e  secured  at  an  early  date,  as  now 
seems  prohalde,  antl  if  rapid  progress  U»gins  to 
be  sliown  in  civil  government,  educational  work, 
settlement  of  the  churcii  and  land  questions,  and 
the  growth  of  commerce,  so  that  the  army  can  be 
reduceil  ami  tlie  e.xpense  of  holding  the  arcla- 
pelago  brought  to  a  comparatively  low  point,  the 
Philippine  question  will  not  be  likely  to  assume 
the  paramount  place  in  our  party  contests. 

-^  .        TheCubansnowe.xpect  to  launch  their 
Cuba  a        .     .  .  ,  f.  , 

Acceptance  of  independent  republic  earlv  next  vear. 
Conditions,  j,,^  original  acceptance  by  the 'con- 
vention  at  Havana  of  the  sclieme  set  forth  in  the 
so-called  Piatt  amendment  as  respects  the  future 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Tuba 
was  in  a  form  that  couM  not  be  intlorsed  at 
Washington.  Secretary  Root,  on  behalf  of 
President  McKinley,  had  offered  the  visiting 
Cuban  committee  frank  and  elaborate  explana- 
tions of  all  the  points  set  forth  in  the  Piatt 
amendment,  in  order  to  reassure  their  miiuls 
and  make  plain  to  them  the  honorable  intentions 
of  the  American  Government.  The  Cuban  con- 
vention thereupon  availed  itself  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  to  make  official  incorporation  of  Mr. 
Root's  remarks  in  that  part  of  the  Cuban  consti- 


;iMR? 


U.^y-   f: 


>^ 


CUBA   >fAKRM  A    niHCOVEKY. 


TiiR  Ynr\»i  Navuiatoh:  "Why.  tlils  lun't  «  colUr  nflrr 
all:  it'su  llfi;-pri»«r%c-i!"— From  tlie  J-.mH<i/ (Mlniifii|»«>ll«i. 


tuiion  which   covered    the   subject   of   i- 
with   the  I'll       '    -        -       The   p- 

which   the  A  :.on   at    W.. 

veyed  to  Havana  its  disappnivul  •  i 

tliat  had  iMH'n  pursued  caused  - 
hatl  aver-  ■•  '    i — -lo  effect.       »> 
Uool's  e.\:  had   inniu«ilil. 

lucid  and  8ound,  they  could  not  Ix*  inndu  a  {wrl 
of  the  ••nat-tment   to  wldcii   they  " 
The  Cuban  convention  on  June   ._  ...    - 
voted  that  the  Piatt  amendment,  just  aa  it  %\< 
should  Ik?  made  a  part  of  tlie  c«  :  n.      A 

good  many  influential  jieoph-  in  C  '    ■     ! 

that  the  amenduicnt  would  ln«  de^ 
reason    that    they    desired    outright  annexation. 
The  constitution  as  a  whole  will 
be  re-offered  to   I'resident   MtKin.'  .        .    ...-   ..j. 
proval.  and  meanwhile  the  convention  ha.s   U-t-n 
drafting   an  electoral   law,    with  a  view   to    the 
holding    of    an    election    a    few    m«>n''       ' 
When  Congress  convenes  early  in    I>< 
will  presumably  be  given  an  opportunity  by  tlio 
Presid»'nt  to  pa.ss  upon  the  whole  situation,  and 
it    may    reasonably   Ihj    exjiected    that    the    now 
Cuban  government  will   be  inaugurated  and  our 
troops  wholly  withdrawn  at  some  early  date  next 
year.      So  far  as  our  own   <tover' 
cerned.  this   exjM'ditious  solution 
cause  of  congratulation  ;  and   the  Cultan   politi- 
cians are  naturally  happy  in  the  | 
ting  things  into  their  own  hands.      •.  i    i. ..   j....ii 
and  serious  truth  is  that  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
Cul)an   |H>ople  in  all  their  l>est  interests  that  the 
withdrawal    of  the    I'nited    .'^tat«'s   could   not    '•«• 
postponed    for  tw»j  more  yeai"s,   or.  at  the   very 
least,  another  twelvemonth.     Cul>a  needs  Amer- 
ican energy  and  exjM'rience  in  the  work  of  g»'t- 
ting  a  school  system  created  and  •    ■■■■     -iied.  as 
well  as  in  other  branehes  of  admiii  ;«. 

WliiN.'  we  have  r«Hiuced  our  foreesi  in 

Hard  Winirr  t  ,i   -i  •  i 

in  South      the  Philippines  to  aljout  4"  '••'''  "len, 
Africa.       1,,'arly   all  of   whom  are   .  in 

quiet  an<l  comfortable  garri.«on  duty,  with  lit  lie 

if  aiiv  higher  rate  of  mortality  thn'     '  "'    ■     ■ 

stationed  at  military  |m>sI8  in  the    I 

it  is  far  c)therwi.>te  with  the  Hritish  in  South  Af- 
rica, who  still  maintain   then*  an   . 

'J .10, 0(10  men,  greatly  worn  and  fn 

ing  from  the  hardshiiw  of  what  is  i 

in  those  regions,  and  con.'«tanily   baitled    by  tl» 

astoiii-'  ■  " 

The  li: 

reiieat   its  aiW(<rtion   that   the  war  in  over.     The 

leaders  «>f  the  H<M»rs  the'     ■ 

have  not  the  i»llg'  •<-•   "    •  ...... 

that  they  are  in  .»  on   to  i 

warfare  goiufc  on   for  an  indetiniie  lune.      It  is 
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i  that  iluTo  art'  fn.m  i:..000  to  L'O.OOd 
ill  tW  fieUl.  u|H'ratJnK  ordinarily  in 

■  ■  of  wliicli   »)C- 

I  luluinn  t'qual 

in  rt'ginjent.      There 

_:  ami   tlifrr  wi-re   more  Brilisli 

:o  th»'  tiujo  of  onr  going  to 

..   nionlhs  previous  ;  and  the 

MH'iue*!  ill  tlie  majoriiy  of  cases  to  he 

HiH-rs.      The  attempt  of  General 

,p  them  cornered  in  the  north- 

imrt  of  Ihe  Transvaal  proved  wholly  un- 
.  for — divided  into  small  companies — 
1v  hroke  through  the  British  cordon 
.t'  war  into  I'ape  Colony  itself.      It 
is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  here  the  engage- 
ments in  ileiad.  the  most  important  of  which  was 
on    May   MK  at   Vlackfontein,    fifty    miles    from 
Johaniieshurg.    in  which   the   British  lost  more 
than  JO  killed  and  about  I'JO  wounded. 

The  Boers,  of  course,  are  not  in  a 
'V  position  to  hold  prisoners  ;  and  they 
Ofpopttiatiofi.  jj^j.  (iierefore  obliged  to  release  as 
many  as  they  capture.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hanil,  have  now  no  prospects  whatever  of 
succi-ss  apart  from  their  careful  sequestration  of 
all  the  men  they  can  possibly  capture,  in  order 
to  bring  the  male  lighting  population  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  All  the  Boers  in  existence  would 
not  jtopulate  an  average  ward  of  New  York  or 
Chicago.  If  only  there  were  Boers  to  populate 
two  such  wards  instead  of  one,  they  would  defeat 
the  British  in  the  end.  But  as  matters  stand  it 
is  probable  that  the  Boers  must  in  a  few  months 
give  up  through  lack  of  men  and  ammunition. 
Prisoners  are  being  deported  to  Ceylon,  St. 
Helena,  Bermuda,  and  elsewhere,  in  great  num- 
bers. Lord  Kitchener  reported  that  in  the 
month  of  May  2,<j40  Boers  were  either  killed  or 
captured.  Weyler's  Cuban  policy  of  concen- 
trating the  non-combatant  Boer  population  in 
sptTified  camps  has  been  put  into  force  by 
Lord  Kitchener,  with  the  result  of  a  deplorable 
amount  of  disease  and  suffering.  In  due  time 
the  British  will  win  through  the  grim  policy 
of  depopulation. 

„  ,  ,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Governor  of  the 
Honor,, -For  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony, 
'"'""  '  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  immediate 
work  for  a  civil  governor  to  do  in  those  regions, 
came  home  to  England  for  a  vacation  in  May, 
and  was  received  with  calculated  ostentation  by 
Lord  .Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was,  furthermore,  immediately  con- 
ducted   to    the    King,    who    raised    him    to  the 
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LOUD   MILNEK,  OK  CAPE  TOWN. 

peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Milner  of  Cape 
Town, — all  in  recognition  of  his  alleged  great 
services  to  the  empire.  The  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  looking  on  with  curiosity  and  wonder- 
ing what  these  services  can  have  been.  It  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  outside  of  England  that  Mil- 
ner's  unfortunate  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
with  President  Kriiger  did  more  than  almost  any 
other  one  thing  to  bring  upon  England  this  in- 
glorious and  disastrous  war,  which  can  now  have 
no  possil)le  outcome  that  would  justify  it  as  a 
profitable  or  fortunate  thing  for  England.  Un- 
doubtedly, Milner  is  an  excellent  and  upright 
gentleman,  full  of  honest  zeal  for  the  extension 
of  the  British  empire  everywhere  and  by  all 
means.  He  has  served  his  masters  to  the  best  of 
his  gbility.  But  he  has  cut  an  unenviable  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  at  this  particidar  juncture  was  prob- 
ably as  remarkable  an  instance  of  trying  to  put 
a  good  face  on  a  bad  matter  as  history  has  ever 
recorded.  Lord  Milner  is  booked  to  return  to 
South  Africa  in  August. 

Ti.    ,.■         ^  Much  discussion  in  England   has  fol- 

Tne  mines  and  ^    r-,-       -r^ 

the  War      lowed  the  report  of  Sir   David   Bar- 
^"'^-        hour,    head    of    the     Transvaal    Tax 
Commission.      This    commission    had    been    ap- 
pointed to  study  financial  conditions  and  resources, 
wdth  the  special  object  of  advising  as  to  the  abil- 
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ity  of  South  Africa  to  pay  the  cost  of  England's 
devastating  war.  It  is  proposed,  anionj;  other 
things,  by  Sir  David  to  levy  a  lO-iKjr  cent,  tax 
on  the  net  prolits  ot  the  gold  mines.  This  is  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  English  holders  of  mining 
stocks,  and  it  is  even  less  pleasant  news  to  the 
French.  (Jerman.  and  other  Continental  investors 
who  own  a  great  part  of  the  shares  of  the 
mining  companies  of  the  Rand.  The  general 
work  of  tiie  parliamentary  session  is  not  proving 
very  productive  of  results,  although  there  have 
Iw^en  floods  of  fruitless  talk  and  plenty  of  evidence 
oT  discord  in  the  ranks  of  both  British  parties 

AVitii  the  amount  of  indemnitv  juac- 
^SeWeLVnu  ^'^i^'lb'  agreed  upon,  aiu!  also  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  by  which  China  is 
to  raise  the  money  and  pay  it  over,  the  great 
episode  of  the  international  e.xpedition  to  Pekin"'- 
is  rounding  out  the  second  chapter.  Four  hun- 
dred and  lifty  million  taels,  equal  to  liSlo.OOU.- 
OUO,  is  the  sum  that  is  said  to  have  been  (i.xed  upon. 
The  method  adopted,  it  seems,  is  an  issue  of  Chi- 
nese 4  per-cent.  bonds  which  will  be  received  at 
par  and  distributed  among  the  powers  in  such  pro- 
portion as  they  will  thenuselves  determine.  The 
United  Slates  and  England  successfullv  resisted 
the  proposal  urged  by  Russia  and  Japan  that 
these  bonds  should  be  jointly  guaranteed  by  the 
group  of  creditor  powers.  An  increase  of  the 
tariff  iluties  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  the  income 
from  certain  other  specified  ta.xes,  will  provide 
money  enough  to  pay  the  yearly  interest  charge 
and  to  accumulate  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ulti- 
mate liquidation  of  the  principal.  Thus,  China 
will  have  paid  very  heavily  in  the  end  for  the 
folly  and  villainy  of  the  high  oilicials  who  en- 
couraged the  Boxers. 

It  is  not  reassuring  to  tliink  of  tlie 

''%?oS°'''^''^'''''"*'''^'  *^f  the  European  forces 
with  the  atrocious  old  Empress  Dow- 
ager still  exercising  absolute  power  ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  Chinas  worst  troubles  were  only 
beginning,  rather  than  ending.  It  will  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  formida'ole  revolutions  against 
the  Nlanchu  dynasty  do  not  orcur  in  the 
early  future.  Count  von  Wahlersee,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, left  Peking  on  June  3,  and  the 
British,  French,  and  Germans  are  retaining  in 
the  disturl«d  region  of  China,  chiefly  around 
Tientsin,  only  about  3,(»(M)  troops  each,  the  Ital- 
iaus  leaving  l,'J(»o.  We  have  no  American 
troops  in  Chiiui  except  a  legation  guard  at  Pe- 
king of  aijout  l.'iO  men.  The  Russian  troops  left 
Peking  months  ago.  but  of  course  a  great  Ru."*- 
sian  army  is  maintained  in  Manchuria,  without 
the  slightest   pros{)ect  of  withdrawal  either  now 


"I    'It    any 
court  is  iu>t 
until  September. 
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Famine  an?  ■     *■'--       -     "      '       w 

ii,  R^i.^t      war,  anti   i  ,     ^n 

to  that  rule.     Starvatiou  pri'vails  in 

some  e.\  in  the  prov- 

i"t^«'  of   - ..il,l,o{  New 

York,  always  so  energetic  in  relief  work,  is 
raising  a  large  fund,  and  \\h»  alreadv  aent 
*ii),oi>(».       In     helping    •'  -^  ''        ^ 

women   anil  children   in  ^     nt 

emergency,  we  are  not  only  showing  kimlnoss  to 
a  gentle  antl  patient  j^ople  who  have  never  tlone 
us  any  wrong  «'ven  in  thought. — for  tlu-se  {K'uple 
were  not  Boxers. — luit  we  are  also  doing  some- 
thing to  insure  gooil  relations  U-tween  this  country 
and  China,  a  consummation  much  to   '  ■     '  1. 

The  distribution   of  the    ('linstiuu  li  uj 

is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  leading  mission- 
aries than  whom  no  men  could  |>ossiblv  haiidh*  it 
more  wisely.  The  brother  of  the  Eniix«ror  is  to 
visit  Berlin  to  apologize  officially  for  the  murder 
of  the  Baron  von  Ketteler.  and  a  statue  of  the  am- 
bassador is  to  l>e  erecteil  by  the  Chinese  •  :  -i- 
meiit  in  Peking  on  the  sjKit  when*  he  wa  a 
year  ago.  Our  sjK'cial  commissioner,  Mr.  Rock- 
hill,  who  has  Ix'en  representing  us  in  China  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  Mr.  Conger  to  the  Cnited  States, 
will  soon  return  ;  and  Mr.  Conger,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  announced  that  he  will  sail  early  in 
July  to  resume  his  duties  ns  United  ^  min- 
ister at  Peking.  It  is  regarded  as  \  .  that 
-Mr.  Conger  may  Ije  nominated  for  tlie  governor- 
ship of  Iowa  in  September,  in  which  case  he 
wt>uld  presumalily  resign  his  diplomatic  post. 

Qtrm  n  I  '^^rliu  is  now  the  great  center  of  Eu- 
the  Center  ropeau  influence  and  activity,  and  our 
of  the  stage.  .\  „„.,.i^.a^,  iiewspa|H*rM  ought  to  have 
a  much  l>etter  and  fuller  news  service  from  Ger- 
many than  they  are  now  giving  their  readers. 
By  far  the  most  energetic  and  con<»picuo'  '"  -  :■« 
in  all  EurojHi   is  the  Em|>»'roi   William  .  lii 

movements  and  utterances  alone  each  month  cuni- 
prise  a  large   |)ro|M)rtion   of  the   i         '  '  it 

history.     The  EminTor  has  of  lati  ..  j ;ic 

mood,  and   he  continues  on  all  <  ^  to  de- 

clare   that   the   joint   e.x|HHlition    to   Ciiina   hM 


'ne  in  i' 


o:  ,    and    in  w.       Iii 

tion  with  one  or  two  fresh  incidents  can>fully 

I)  i  the  KMis<'r  has  \<  •  the 

I  I army   that    have   j ^.4 ''i« 

(tallic  su.sceplibilities.      It  is  the  sin  y 

of  Germany   to  cultivate  the  friendship  oi  Hoi- 
land   in  all   (Kissible  ways,  and   every   altentiun 
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THE  XKW    UI8MAKCK  STATUE    AT  BEKLIN, 

was  sliown  Queen  Wilhelinina  and  her  German 
husband  last  njontli  on  the  occasion  of  tlieir  visit 
to  Berlin.  The  most  explicit  denials  have  been 
oflBcially  made  in  Germany  of  the  rumors  about 
the  proposed  purchase  of  Margarita  Island  from 
Venezuela.  It  is  declared  that  Germany  is  under 
no  temptation  whatever  to  seek  an  acquisiti(ni 
that  would  arouse  antagonism  in  the  United 
Stales  ;  nor  has  Germany,  it  is  added,  any  use 
for  an  island  in  tliose  waters.  On  June  I'J,  tlie 
great  lieinhold  statue  of  Bismarck,  which  lias 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  Reichstag  building  in 
Berlin,  was  unveiled  in  presence  of  tlie  Emperor 
and  Empress  and  a  vast  and  imposing  array  of 
notabilities  and  visiting  delegates.  A  very  elo- 
quent address  was  delivered  l>y  Chancellor  von 
Buluw.  The  statue  represents  Bismarck  in  mili- 
Ury  dres.s,  lielmeted  and  stern.  While  bountiful 
hai-vests  are  general  throughout  thd  United  States, 
serious  crop  failures  are  reported  in  Prussia,  and 
the  government  departments  liave  been  ordered 
to  provide  state  aid  in  one  way  and  another. 

The  spirit  of  France  is  illustrated  m 
7/^eMont"  t''e  fa^^t  that  a  greater  popular  inter- 
est was  aroused  by  the  election  last 
month  oT  two  '^Immortals"  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Academy  than  by  any  current  events  of  apoliti- 
cal, industrial,  or  financial  nature,  although  there 
were  many  passing  public  topics  of  a  considerable 


degree  of  importance.      One  of  tlic  phici-s  in   the 
Acmiemy  that  had    to   be    fillt'd  was   that    of   the 
liitr  hue  de  Brogli*'  ;  ami  the  Maniuisch'  N'ogiie, 
tliough  obliged  to  makw  a  hard  fight,  was  chosen 
after  a  number  of  l)all,)t.>*.      The  i)ul)lic  was  most 
concerned,  however,  with  tii(!  contest  for  the  re- 
maining   seat,    tlie  leading  candidate   lieiiig  the 
juipular  young  ])oet,  M.  Edmoiid  Rostand,  wliosi; 
•Cyrano   de    Bci-gerac "  had    made   him    widely 
known  throughout  the  world.      Against  him  was 
pitted    the    serious    historian,    Fi-ederic  Masson. 
The    situation    was    deadlocked    until    M.    Fai^i 
Dt'scliancl,  the  most  fastidious  and  popular  of  all 
the  younger  school  of  Erencii  scliolars  in  ])olitics, 
had  to  leave  the  Academy  to  take  liis   place  as 
))residing    officer  of   tlie   Chaml)er   of   Deputies. 
lie    was    persistently    against    Rostand.      M.   de 
Freycinet,   to  break  the   deadlock,   clianged  liis 
vote,  and  the  young  poet  was  successful,  to  tlie 
gi-eat  joy  of  Madame  Bernhai'dt  and  the  Parisian 
public.      The  general  parliamentary  elections  of 
France  do  not  come  off  until  May  of  next  year, 
l)ut  every  sign  points  to   a  determined   struggle. 
The  monarchical  parties  are  dead,  and  tlie  most 
significant  phenomenon  is  the  rapid   rise  of  the 
Radicals  and  Socialists  as  against  the   Moderate 
Republicans.      Domestic    questions,    rather    tlian 
foreign,  are  engrossing  the  French  mind.      Tlu; 
anti-Semitic  leader  Druinont  has  been  expelled 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;    and  mutual  accu- 
sations of  the  other  leaders  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tionalist movement  have  brought  to  light  much 
that  has  tended  to  the  discredit  of  that  danger- 
ous menace  to  the  repulilic. 

.  „      ,,      Oil  June   1    tliere  occurred  the  birth 

A  Daughter        ,.■,,.  t   -t  t       „     ■, 

to  the  House  01  the  urst  cliild  of  the  voung  King 
of  Savoy.     ^^  j^^|^,_      r^^^^  ^^.^.-^^^  ^|  ^  daugliter 

instead  of  a  son  was  a  keen  disappointment, 
chiefly  because  the  Salic  law  excludes  all  women 
fi'om  succession  to  the  throne.  The  young  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  cousin  of  the  King,  thus  re- 
mains heir  presumptiv^e  for  the  present.  In  spite 
of  the  large  and  constant  immigration  from  Italy, 
the  population  of  the  peninsula  continues  to  in- 
crease substantially.  The  statistics  of  the  recent 
census  give  tlie  total  population  as  32,449,754. 
The  last  census  was  taken  twenty  years  ago,  and 
disclosed  a  total  of  28,46U,000.  Italy,  like  most 
other  European  countries,  especially  France, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  has  been  the  scene  of  pro- 
tracted and  very  disturbing  labor  strikes,  with 
riotous  accompaniments. 


In  Russia,     C)ther  matters  that  were  of  concern  to 
Spa /«,  awrf  </ie  Russia  w^ere  for  the  moment  forgot- 
ten in  the  news  that  on  June   18  the 
fourth   daughter  was  born  to  the   Czar.      A  son 
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ha'l  }>«vn  anl»M»tly  hoped  for,  and  Dr.  SduMirk's 
tli»'ori»'s  an'-airaiii  tiiscmliU'd.  LitiK'  Aiiastasia 
will  not  be  iM'^Iected,  howrvor,  and  will  doubt- 
less  be  as  carefully  and  wisely  rran-d  ami  taught 
as  her  sisters,  who  are  :  ( )l>ra,  now  six  vears 
old  ;  Tatiana.  now  four,  and  Marie,  a^eil  two 
years.  Tlie  (Jrand  \>\\.\iv  Michael,  the  Czar's 
brother,  is  still  the  lieir  apparent.  It  is  a  pitv 
that  Salic  laws  shouUl  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ac- 
cession of  women  to  several  European  thrones, 
for  they  make  quite  as  useful  .'^overeitrns  as  men  ; 
and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  ground  lor  un 
liappiness  over  the  birlli  of  royal  dau;jhtei-s. 
En-^laiid's  experience  is  in  everybody's  nu'mory, 
and  Holland  would  not  exchange  Wilhelmina  for 
a  veritable  paragon  of  the  other  sex.  Tlie  (.^ueen 
Regent  of  Spain  is  a  better  ruler  than  any  of  her 
Peninsular  stat«'smen,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  she  is  so  soon  to  retire.  New  Spanish  elec- 
tions have  been  held,  tlie  Ministerialists  winning 
by  a  consideral»le  majority.  On  the  1 1th  of  June 
the  Queen  Regent  openetl  tiie  Cortes  for  the  last 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  young  King  will  have  at- 
tained the  legal  age  of  sixteen  next  year,  and  the 
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.\I.KXA.NUKII  OK  HKIIVIA   UOI.N«»  OI'T  «IK  BUBINKKK 

<  'lonlliK  out,  on  acriMltil  of  r|rriifn?<tnili  rf,  a  fllK'ly    . 
8U«k  of  liifiiiilB' furiilnliiiit^H.     Kroiii  L'lU  (Hcrllii). 


regency  will  tenninaie.  Ii  is  reporiixl,  by  the 
way,  that  he  witnessed  his  first  bull  light  on  % 
certain  ."^un<lay  '  ^'       '  '    '      r.- 

|K)intinents  in  ti  :«§ 

that  has  niatie  the  most  extraordinary  H-naation 
|M'rtains  to  the  unhappy  reigning  lious««  of  .S-rvia. 
The  accompanying  cartoon  from  a  <feniiaii 
pa|M'r  shows  the  w<K?-beg<in«  face  of  King  .\!«'X- 
ander  as  he  turns  his  back  on  the  parapliernalia 
that  had  been  provided  for  tlie  e.\:      '  and 

heir.      It    is   reportetl   that   an    an      „  haji 

1 11   made  l»etw»>en  this  same   King  Alexander 

of  ."-Jervia  ami  tlie  Russian  (JovernnuMit  by  which 
Russia  is  tt»  resume  the  ovi-rshadowing  iiifbiencc-  of 
twenty  yeai-s  ago.  Kver  since  the  Ru-so-Turkish 
War,  there  has  Ijeen  intense  and  inces.«i«nt  rivalry 
between  .\ustro- Hungary  and  Rus>ia  for  the  vir- 
tual domination  of  the  Balkan  statf- 

Mr.   Carnegie's  bestowal  of  ^ilo  ihh) 

" Scotch  yif't'  """•  a""^">"<^*^J  •"  our  issue  of  ..t>l 
month,  upon  the  four  ."^ctittish  uni- 
versities is  the  largest  outright  ancl  complete<l 
gift  to  e<lucalion  «>ver  nunle  by  anv  indivi'!  '' 
.Mr.  Rockefelh-r's  successive  gifts  to  the  l  :.- 
versity  of  Chicag«j — that  institution  having  just 
now  celel>raled  its  tenth  annivei-sary  with  great 
erbtt — have  now  amounted  in  less  than  a  ih'zen 
years  to  about  as  great  a  tiital  ;  and  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  bust  month 
made  it  <-lear  that  his  giving  is  ii<>t  at  an  end. 
I'ut  the  Scotch  universities  were  poor,  and  they 
were  in  danger  of  falling  far  W-hind  the  new 
standards  of  university  life  and  work.  As  finally 
arranged  after  much  «li.-<cussion,  the  proceeds  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gift,  wliich  will  be  :ji.'»ito,oO0  a 
year,  will  be  divide*!  into  two  ]>art8.  one  of 
which,  acconling  to  the  «leed  of  gift  itself,  is  to 
be  applied  as  follows  : 

One-half  of  the  net  nnhUHl  in<i>nii-  i- to  1m-  :t|>|ilii<4l 
toward  (lie  iinprovfiiiciit  ami  ('.\|>Hii»itiii  of  thi-  itni- 
viT>itii'H  of  ,*»eotlaiul  in  tlie  factiltirs  of  wii-iu'i-  and 
nie^lirine,  al^)  tor  iiuproviii^  and  i-xtfiidiiiK  tlio  op|M>f 
t unities  for  HcieiitiHc  r»M'arch  and  for  Iner^Hwinn  the 
facilities   for   a<-(|iiirinK  a   knowl«'d>ff   of  '  •    .•- 

iioinicH,  KiiKli^h  literat  iiri-.  /iiid  iniMlcrn  la  .•! 

such  other  .stihjeetM  co^nati*  t«i  a  l<-<-hiiii-nl  or  conimiT- 
(ial  ediuation  a>«  inn  Ih-  l>rou^ht  within  the  n<-u|n'  <if 
tin-  iiiiiverHity  iiirriciilinn  ;  by  tin-  enn'tion  of  Imlld- 
iiiK"*.  lalK'ratorii"».  l•la^•»•rl">ln«.  iiiiim-imii-.  or  lihrarien, 
the  providing  of  flllrinit  apiuiratUH.  IxNikt.  ami  i-<|ni|>- 
nieiit.  the  inHtlttition  and  endowment  of  |irr)renM>p>hi|Mi 
and  ht  tMrrHliip-".  Inrlildinn 'iM>-.t-Krnduate  h-ef  nn'«hll»s 
and  wliolafhip"'  more  «'t«|HTiall)  MlM>|ar<hl|»  for  the 
piir|MiH4>  of  ciironrauinu  n^warrh  hi  an>  om- or  inorf  of 
the  HitlijiTtH  Iti'fori'  iiametl.  or  in  Mm-h  other  tiiiiniiir  un 
till-  eommittee  may  fnim  lime  m  tiniv  di^hlp. 

It  was  nt  first  Mr.  Carnegie'»  idea  to  nw  his 
endowment  for  tlio  sake  of  making  tuition  free 
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to  all  Scotch  students  in  r.lie  universities.  Tliis 
idea  was  (rreally  modifi3d,  however,  and  it  is 
now  arran>;ed  that  the  universities  will  continue 
to  charge  sucli  tuition  fees  as  they  like,  but  that 
t'  ••»es  of  the  Carnecjie   fund   will   pay  the 

w  .  .  r  a  part  of  the  tuition  of  such  deserving 
students  as  may  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.  The  trustees  have  the  right 
also  in  their  discretion  to  use  a  part  of  this  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fund  to  promote  university-ex- 
tension lectures,  and  other  educational  objects. 

1  ..     o     •    Frt^sh  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 

A  Mew  Presi-      _    .  ,  -it       .  • 

dent  at  the    affaiFS  of  the  Johus  Hopkins  Univer- 
johns  Hopkins,  gj^^^.  ^^,  ^Yie  completion  of  twenty- five 

years  of  its  marvelously  successful  career,  and  by 
the  election  of  a  new  president  to  succeed  Dr. 
Oilman,  who  had   detei-mined   to    retire.     Prof. 


Ira  Remsen  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  cliemistry  ever  since  the  university  was 
opened,  and  in  absences  of  Dr.  Oilman  on  various 
occasions  he  had  served  as  acting  president.  Dr. 
Rowland,  whose  death  we  noted  last  month,  and 
Professor  Oiidersleeve,  like  Dr.  Remsen,  had  been 
associated  with  President  Oilman  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  brilliant  work  of  creating  the 
most  widely  famed  of  all  American  universities. 
Altliough  even  then  a  distinguished  specialist  and 
professor,  Dr.  Remsen  was  only  thirty  years  of 
age  when  he  organized  the  department  of  chem- 
istry at  Baltimore,  and  his  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad  has  steadily  grown.  He  is  still  in  his 
prime  at  fifty-five.  As  we  have  said  more  than 
once  before,  there  is  no  one  institution  for  higher 
education  in  this  coUntry  where  at  the  present  time 
a  large  increase  of  endowment  would  be  so  pro- 
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ductive  of  rosults.  Post-^ia.lnate  stiuly  and  re- 
search literally  be^an  in  this  couiitrv  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Univei-sity  :  and  wlial  luus  l»e»>n  >lone 
elsewhere  has  been  chietty  owin^  to  the  initiative 
ami  leadership  of  that  inslitutioji. 

The  Washing.  P^'e^i'lent  Dahney  of  the   Tniversity 
ton  Memorial  of    Teiinessec,    ill    siH^akiiii;    of    the 

institution.     \\^„    \-.      .  \f  -11 

\N  a8lunj;ton  .Moiiional  Institution 
last  montli,  assuivd  us  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  a  greater  educational  agency  ten  vears 
hence  than  the  University  of  Berlin.'  Dr.  Dah- 
ney was  jubilant,  and  was  e.xpressing  his  enthu- 
siasm rather  than  attempting  e.xact  forecasts. 
Yet  he  would  be  ready,  doubtless,  to  make  a  s»' 
rious  defense  of  his  prediction.  Elsewhere  in 
this  numl^r,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  has  at  our  re<|uest  e.xplainetl 
to  our  readers  just  what  the  Washington  Me- 
morial Institution  is  designed  to  ilo.  It  was  a 
happy  coincidence  that  as  President  Gilman  was 
retiring  from  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directoi-s 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  which  he  had 
been  participating  in  the  choice  of  his  successor, 
he  was  met  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  tlu^ 
new  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  whose 
object  it  was  to  inform  him  lliat  he  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  as  the  man  to  initiate  aii<l 
direct  its  work.  The  new  institution  will  l)e  under 
the  auspices  of  the  leading  universities  and  higher 
technical  schools  of  the  country,  with  the  active 
aid  and  participation  of  all  the  departments  an<l 
bureaus  at  AVashington,  incliuling  .not  only  the 
scientific  and  teclinical  establishments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  I)ut  also  great  institutions 


TiiK  ('<>i.r,K<.K  (iKADi'ATK  t>r  1W»I :  "Tin-  »v«>rlil  (•«  mine!" 
From  tliv  yiirth  Ainrrlctin  (I'hIluilflplilH). 


like  the  Congrejwional  Libmrr.  the  Smithsonian 
I"-  •:.  and   the   National   Museum.      It  will 

t'"-' .iidnMU  of  Kludent«  in   llie  c..-  •  «r, 

and  thou.sanilrt  in  the  near  futur«*.  'I  _  .  m 
finally  worked  out,  has  come  quite  am  much  from 
e.xjH'rience.l  heads  of  the  ii 

Work    a8    fn»m    the    univei- ,...,. 

The  advisory  boarti   will  include  the   TreRident 
and    Cabinet,  and   other   high   officiaU.       Presi- 
dent (iilman    is  to  !>«>    congratiila''   '  ' 
great    national   op|>orlunity    for   u- 
lies  before  him. 


oth^r       -^part    fi""»  the   organization  of   the 
educational    WiLsliiiigton  Memorial  Institution,  the 

notes.  ...-•«•.  ,  ■  ■ 

most  signihcanl  new  undertaking  in 
the  educational  World  is  perhaps  tin-  f^  '  '  of 
the  Kock«'feller  Institute  for  Medical  k  .;ih. 
This  enterprise  is  not  to  be  carried  on  in  rivalry 
with  existing  medical  college.^,  but  is  to  cooj>«rate 
with  them  all  in  the  field  of  sjiecial  and  extended 
investigation.  Its  hea«lquarters  will  U*  in  New 
York,  l>ut  the  president  of  the  lM>ard  of  directors 
is  at  present  Dr.  William  11.  W.Ich.  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  I'liiversity.  <'f  Baltimore,  the  se<-ieUiy 
being  Dr.  L.  Kmmetf  Holt,  of  New  York.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  tre  men  of  like 
promineiire  in  N«'W  York.  I'liiladelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Rockefeller  has  advance.l  <l_Miu,(»00  for 
immediate  or  early  expenditure,  with  more  to 
come.  I'resident  Scliunnaii  announce<l  at  Cornell 
on  June  1!»  that  Mr.  Huckefeller  had  offered  that 
university  a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  tlollars 
on  condition  that  an  erpial  amount  should  )n>  sub- 
scribed by  otlnMs.  Brown  Univer»itv  has  re- 
ceived the  equivalent  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  form  of  the  famous  John  Caru«r  Brown  Li- 
brary, with  money  for  buiMing  and  endowment. 
Many  smaller  gifts  to  various  universities  and 
institutions  have  In-en  announced  from  the  com- 
mencement platforms.  Tiie  Uev.  Dr.  Kichani 
D.  Harlan,  of  Hochester.  N.  Y..  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Lake  Foivst  Univer^ity,  near 
Chicago.  He  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Justice  Har- 
lan of  the  .•Supreme  Court.  The  i  d  col- 
leges for  women  are  showing  excep'  owth, 
and  the  graduating  class  at  Smith  '  num- 
U'retl  •2."»4,  which  is  the  largest  class  ever  f^radu- 
•  I  fr«)m  any  woman's  cttllege.  \'n  '  .mt 
--«,  numU'ring  1  rj,  als<)  graduat.-.,  h. 
American  colleges  and  universitii^  were  never 
Itefore  in  smdi  cIinm*  relation  to  •  fe 

of  tilt*  country,  and  the  great  aru.. ,  ^,.  ..lu- 

ates  will  fiiiil  plenty  of  go<Mi  work  to  do,  and  will 
l>e  the  iH'tter  lUled   for  that  work,  as  well  as  for 

all  lh.«  op|.    '    -  '     '  '   ■  fe, 

bv  ri'a-Moii  .  ,.H 


that  they  have  enjoyed. 


« 
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pfit  ■. 


rv    record    occur    tlip 

AiniM-ifan    jml>lic 

of   tlu'si>,  the 

.  „.,  ^v'  '  ..iv.  William  .1. 

ua.     Formor  (Joveinors  Tin- 

oi  Mat.iiL;*!!,  ami  Tannor.  of  Illinois,  hail 


rnr.  i.atk  ex-goveuxou  iMX(iRKE.  op  Michigan. 

only  recently  retired  from  official  station.  Mr. 
Pingree  was  \*ovn  and  grew  up  in  Maine,  and 
seiv»-d  through  the  Civil  War.  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  the  West  and  made  his  home  in  Detroit. 
For  a  lime  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory, and  soon  became  a  shoe  manufacturer  on 
his  own  account,  huilding  up  a  very  large  busi- 
ness. -Vs  a  man  of  rugged  energy  and  great  in- 
dependence of  character,  his  entry  into  politics 
as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Detroit  markc^l 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  ."^tate.  He  served 
four  successive  terms  as  mayor  and  two  as  gov- 
ernor, and.  quite  apart  from  specific  achievements, 
he  lifted  public  life  out  of  mere  parly  ruts  and 
gave  a  forcible  example  of  the  influence  that  a 
successful  business  man  may  wield  in  public  office. 
E.xK<'present:itive  lioutelle,  of  Maine,  had  been 
for  s»'vt'ral  yrars  incapacitated  by  illness  for  ser- 
vice in  Congress,  and,  in  fact,  had  never  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Fifty-seventli  Congress,  to  which 
he  had  Ijeen  elected.  Mr.  Houtelle's  record  at 
Washington  had  Ijeen  a  long  and  honorable  one. 
Mr.  Edward  Moran,  the  artist,  and  .Mr.  James 
A.  Heme,  the  actor  and  playwright,  had  won 
distinction  in  their  resijective  professions,  and 
were  still  in  active  life.     Two  well-known  Ene:- 


lish  literary  men.  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Robert 
^V.  Ibichanan,  passed  away  early  in  .lune.  ?jach 
of  these  writei's  had  visitctl  the  rniled  States, 
but  th*>  AnuM-ican  public  is  proljably  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  espe- 
cially his  famous  story,  '*  All  Sortsand  Conditions 
of  Men,"  than  with  the  poems  and  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Ibiclianan.  In  recent  yeai's.  Sir  \Valt(M-  had 
been  more  actively  occupieil  with  ids  great  work 
of  studving  and  recoi'ding  the  histoiy  of  London, 
section  by  section,  than  in  the  writing  of  fiction. 
On  the  day  when  tlie  Bismarck  statue  was  being 
unveiled  occurred  the  funei-al  of  Count  William 
von  Bisiuai-ck.  the  second  son  of  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  liltietli  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev. 
Di-.  Joseph  V.  Tuttle,  who  died  at  (Jrawfordsville, 
Ind.,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  liad  in  his  day  been 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  educators  of 
the  Mississippi  \'alley,  and  was  for  thirty  years 


THE  LATE  SIR  WALTER  BESANT. 

president  of  Wabash  College.  The  Hon.  Hiram 
Price,  of  Iowa,  who  lived  to  l)e  eighty-seven  years 
old,  and  who  had  served  many  years  in  Congress 
and  as  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  was  an 
excellent  type  of  the  useful  citizen  and  honor- 
able man  of  affairs. 


^^ -.^  •<£?' •,C?''s5i' ^^- '^^  ^- ^^ 


RECORD  ()!•    CURRTXT  1{\T:XTS. 


(*'i'»ii»  May  2t  to  Juit€  i>.  J9oi.» 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

May  ii. — The  Alahaina  Constitutioiuil  Convention 
meets  and  effects  a  pernianeiit  oricaiii/.ation. . .  .Five 
cadets  i>f  the  uradiiatiu^j  cla.-.s  at  the  I'nited  Slates 
Military  Academy  are  dismissed,  and  six  sus|)ended, 
for  insu))t>rdination. 

May  "Jii. — The  election  of  niemlnrr^  of  the  Virginia 
Const  it  uti<jnal  Convention  results  in  the  return  of  a 
large  Democratic  majority. 

May  *25. — Senators  Tillman  and  McLaurin,  of  Snith 
Carolina,  resign  their  seats  as  the  result  of  a  joint  de- 
bate, and  demand  reelection. 

May  '27. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  renders 
its  decision  in  the  insular  test  cases,  declaring  tli;it 
duties  collected  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Porto  Kican 
tariff  law  were  illegal  an«l  must  be  refunded,  but  that 
the  law  itself  is  constitutional. 

May  28.— E.\-<ioveriior  Uates,  in  the  Con.stitutional 
Convention  of  Alabama,  offers  an  ordinance  on  the  suf- 
frage quest  ion.  . .  .The  city  of  New  Orleans  recovers  pos- 
session of  the  wharves  and  |>ublic  landings,  controlled 
for  the  past   twenty-five  years  by  private  corporations 

The  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt  adjourns  until 

October. 

May  .W. — President  McKiidey  and  his  p.irty  return  to 
Washington  after  their  trip  to  the  Pacific  coiust. 

May  31. — Governor  McSweeney  of  South  Carolina  ile 
clines  to  accept  the  resignations  of  .•st-iiators  Tillman 
and  McLaurin The  New  York  City  Kepublican  or- 
ganization declares  in  favor  of  anti-Tammany  union 
and  for  direct  primary  nominations. 

June  1. — The  Nationalist  party  elects  Seflor  Miguel 
Gener  Mayor  of  Havana,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
Municipal  Council. 

June  3.— Senator  .McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  agrees 
to  witiidraw  his  resignation  of  his  seat. 

June  4. — The  Havana  Munici|)al  Council  uniininjously 
rejects  the  Dady  bid  (ai)pro.\iiiiately  *14.iHNi,(i»Ht)  for  the 
8ewering  an<l  paving  contract — .The  United  States 
Treasury  Department  issues  an  r>nler  forbidding  the 
entrance  to  the  port  of  New  York  of  immigrants  af- 
flicted with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  on  the  grouinl  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  contagious  disease. 

June  .5.— .Senator  Tillman,  of  S<juth  Carolina,  with- 
flraws  his  resigi;atioii,  on  the  ground  that  the  puriM»se 
for  which  it  was  temlered  has  b«*cn  thwarted. 

June  ".—Governor  Stone  of  Pennsylvania  sigUH  the 
rapid-transit  bills  pas.Hed  l»y  the  Ijegislature. 

June  11.— President  .McKinley  is.mies  a  statenn-nf  de- 
claring that  he  will  not  be  a  candidiiti-  for  a  third  term 
under  any  circumstances. ..  .The  Alabama  Cunstitu- 
tional  Convention  a<h)pts  the  first  part  nf  tli<-  n.w  cm- 
Btitution. 

June  IJ  — The  United  States  baltl.ship  lllhioh.  on 
her  trial  trip,  makes  a  re<'ord  of  \'  M  knots  im  Imur  for 

four  hours Fourteen  ordinancen  grnnting  valuable 

Htreet-railway  franchis«>M  are  pasm-d  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Council. 


June  IS.— The  new  United  S(A(e«i  mint  ni  Philndfl- 
pliia  is  accepte^l  for  tin*  (iovi-rnment  iiy  .-  ^-e 

....Although  Jt)hn  Wanamnker  offers  t«>  _.  'M 

for  the  franchiiteH  eonferretl  by  the  Philadelphia  ».tr«»t- 
raihvay   onlinances   for   no  <  '      ition    to   th**  city, 

.Mayor  .\shbridge  signs  tli ^  a*  imum*^!  iiy  the 

Couiuil. . . .  Williiim  D.  Jelks  siiccee<ls  William  J.  .Sim- 
ford,  deceiLsetl.  as  Governor  of  AialMina. 

•Tune  15.— President  McKinley  renpj>ointj« Gov.  .Miguel 
A.  Otero  of  New  Mi-xico  . .  .Tiie  Unilt-il  .<tates  Pliili[>- 
pine  Commis.sion  apitoints  seven  ."supreme  Court  judges, 
with  .Sefior  Arellano  lut  Chief  Justice. 


\  i>i  .UN  r  K  V  r~rn  A. 
(Japan's  new  premier.) 


HOI.ITICS  AND  GOV- 
hKNMtNT- FOREIGN. 

.May    £i  -The    Kuh- 

sian    liutn  is    hea  v  i  ly 

■  iventubscrilieilat  Paris 

i>ankH  —  It    is    an- 

iiouiice<I    that     Arabl 

I'aslui,     the     F.gyptian 

:  il>fl  who  was  Iwiiiished 

■■>  Ce\lon  in  ivri,  hiis 

'len    p«nlon»H|. . .  .The 

^wedisli   ParliameDt 

xlopts  tlie  com pron line 

>n   tlie   army-reorgHni- 

•  ition  bill  of   the  gov- 

'  rnmeni. 

.May  ii— The  Cana- 
dian Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued. 

M.iy  -24 —Sir  Alfred 
.Milner  arrives  in  l<on- 
don  from  .South  Africa, 
is  n-ceiviil  by  tlie  King, 

and  is  create«l  a  jieer The  recent  n.sing  in  Algi-ria  U 

del>ate<l  in  the   French  Cham In-r  of  Deputies. 

May  i').— The  Norwegian  Parliament  confem  the  fran- 
chise on  women  taxpayers. 

.May  "irt.- The  S|mnish  elections  result   in  the  return 
of  I'JII  Minisirrialists  and  .TO  memU'rs  tif  the  op|M>H|tioii. 
.May  JT.  — The  Uussiiin  minisier  of  the  interior  forbids 
the  puldicHtion  of  the  SotHK'  Vninu"  for  one  w»«rk. 

.June  1— .\  daughter  is  Ixirn  to  the  King  and  gueen 
of  Italy...  In  a  HriliMh  parliamentary  liy-eli'«ti">n  in 
Ussex  tlie  LilM'ral  candidate  is  relurne<l  by  a  greatly  In- 
creaM'il  maj<irity. 

.Iiine  4  Mr.  KoU-rt  Keiil  coniM«nf»  to  nurrender  hU 
Newfoundland  telegraph  lint",  to  the  government  and 

to   revijM-   his  land-grantM The    .Maniui*  de   Sur  .S«- 

luccH,  a  well-known  French  loynllM.  Uarm«le«l  at  Parla. 

.Fiine  IV -.\fter  consi.lfrabledelmte  '  I'M 

of   CoinmonH  grnnti>   the  sum  of   i'l   .  'X- 

iM'iided  by  the  War  Office  for  traii«|K>rU>  ami  remounta 

The  civil  coMitiiitiei-  i.f   iiH|Ulry  int«i  the  bu*ine«a 

metho«l»of  the  llrilish  War  nillce  make*  it»  re|>ort  to 
Parliament. 

June  II.— Theyueen  Uegent  op.-n«>the  SpanNh  Cortaa 
for  the  lant  time,  a*  the  rrgenry  terminate*  In  1VW8. 
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'       j.ivor  Willinm 

■   1  ;  i.Mii  I'lilaiid. 

rnmenl'H  fliuinciiil  expert, 

-   tlint    tlw   Tniii^viial 

1(1  liflp  defray  the  cost 


Hiissia  lias  derided  to 
in  and  Tulery  Inlands 

(>«>  North  Pnclrtc. 

'    irtli  danism,  t  i>  lKirn  to  the  Czar  and 

I. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

\f„v  '>  —  By  A  vote  of  15  to  14.  the  Cuban  Con- 
•n  adopts  the  Piatt  amendment, 
itory  additions,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Cuban  constitution. 

^I„y  30— Queen  Williehnina  of  Holland  and  her  con- 
•ort  arrive  in  (Jerniany  on  a  visit  to  Kmperor  William. 

May  31  — The  Unit«<i  States  Government  rejects  the 
CuImh  Constitutional  Conventioirs  aeceptame  of  the 
PUtt  amendment  and  insists  on  an  unqualified  accepts 
ance  of  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 

June  8.— Austro  Hunuarian  hostility  to  Italian  inter- 
est-s  in  the  Balkans  is  discussed  iu  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. 

June  10. — A  special  eniliassy  from  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco is  received  liy  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
at  I»ndon. 

June  11.— Ambas.sador  White,  at  Berlin,  authorizes 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
have  a  full  antl  amicable  understanding  concerning 
Margarita  Island. 

June  l"i.— The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention,  by 
A  vole  of  16  to  11.  4  members  being  absent,  accepts  the 
Piatt  amendment  without  qualification. 

June  14.— Signor  Prinetti.  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  explains  in  the  Chamljer  of  Deputies  that  Italy 
is  seeking  cordial  relations  with  the  Jjatin-Amprican 
states  and  announces  Italy's  intention  to  open  commer- 
cial    negotiations 
with    the    United 
States  and  Russia. 

June  17.  —  The 
Chilean  Claims 
Commission  an- 
nounces its  deci- 
sion of  the  Itdta 
case  in  favor  of 
the  United  States 

United  States 

Minister  Loomis 
is  transferred 
from  Venezuela  to 
Portugal ;  H  e  r  - 
bert  W.  Bowen, 
recently  appoint- 
ed Minister  to  Per- 
sia, goes  to  Vene- 
zuela, being  suc- 
ceeded in  Persia 
THE  L.\TE  JAMES  .\.  HEKNE.  by  Lloyd  C.  Gris- 

(Actor  and  playwright.)  com. 


TIIK  LATE  KOBEHT  W.  BUCHANAN. 

(A  well-known  English  writer.) 

June  18. — Russia  gives  notice  to  the  United  States  of 
an  increase  in  the  duties  on  bicycles  and  naval  stores  ; 
Secretary  Gage  protests. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

May  23.— Fighting  takes  place  between  German  troops 

and  the  Chinese Two  ca.ses  of  smallpox  occur  among 

the  Indian  troops  in  China. 

May  27. — The  British  indemnity  proposals  are  viewed 
with  increasing  favor  by  the  other  powers. 

.May  28.— The  German  Emperor  issues  an  order  for 
the  return  of  Count  von  Waldersee  and  the  reduction  of 
German  troops  iu  China Plague  is  serious  at  Hong- 
kong, there  being  187  deaths  in  one  week. 

June  3. — There  is  a  great  military  display  at  Peking 
on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Count  von  Walder- 

.see Nine  companies    of  the    Ninth    United    States 

Regiment  return  to  Manila  from  China. 

June  5. — General  Chaffee  arrives  at  Manila  from 
China. 

June  18. — The  foreign  ministers  decline  to  permit  Chi- 
nese soldiers  in  Peking. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

May  22.— Plague  breaks  out  at  Port  Elizabeth Five 

hundred  Boer  prisoners  arrive  at  Bombay  to  be  sent  to 
Ahmednagar. 

May  2.").— The  Boers  attack  the  convoy  of  Genei-al 
Plumer's  column  and  destroy  half  of  it. 

May  27. — The  Boers  near  Cradock  advance  south  to- 
ward Maraisburg  ;  they  capture  a  post  of  41  British  of 
the  Midland  Mounted  Rifles. 


RECORD  OF  CURREWT  EVENTS. 
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dHAMKUCK    11.,  "  THE  CUP-CIIAI.LENUKK.   AS  SHE  API>EAKEI>   IM.M  KOI  ATKI.  V    AtTCK  TIIK  A('<  I  HEN  r.   *•>    MAY 

(King  Edward  VII.  was  on  Ixmnl  tlio  yarlit,  but  e»cHp«I  iiijary.) 


May  is. — The  Hoers  are  active  in  the  Tarka.stail  <lis- 

trict Two   farmers  are    tried    by    coiut-inartJHl    at 

Cradock. 

May  '29.  — Delarey  attacks  General  Dixons  l>riKade  of 
the  Seventli  lijittalion  of  Yeomanry  near  Vlakfinitein  ; 
the  Hritish  h)setM)tTiiersand  51  men  killetl  and  tJotHcers 
and  115  men  wounded. 

June  3. — Seven  hundred  Boers  under  Commandant 
Scheeper  attack  tlie  town  of  Willowmore,  Cti\>e  Cohiny, 
but  are  repulsed  after  a  nine  hours'  light. 

June  6.— Colonel  Wilson,  with  240  of  General  Kitch- 
ener's scouts,  suri)rises  and  routs  4fH)  Hoer^  bclonginK 
to  Beyers  command,  M  miles  wot  of  Warm  H.iths; 
the  Boers  leave  37  dead,  100  prisoners,  and  h,(MKI  cattle, 
with  wagons  and  supplies,  in  the  hands  of  the  liriti>h, 

who  lose  3  men  killed  and  15  wounded (Jeneral  Kl- 

liot's  c«)lumn  euKages  l)e  Wt-t  near  Reitz,  captiiriiui 
wagons,  rifles,  ammuuition,  and  cattle:  British  and 
Boers  lose  heavily.  ^ 

June  li.  — Boers  surprise  and  capture 'JUO  men  of  the 
Victorian  Mounted  Hifle-«  in  camp  at  ."^tet-nkiMjl.-^pruit, 
killing  2  officers  and  1»»  men. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  21.— Th»'  Belgian  glass\\.)rk.Ts' ^t riki-  tcrminiit«-s 

The  Anurlca'H  CuiMlelend.r  Cnnstitulhtii  has  her 

first  trial. 

.Mav  22.— Sir  Thomas  Tiipton's  yacht  Shiiininrk  II.. 
challi-nger  for  tin-  Ainiiinin  i'f\\>,  has  all  Inr  H|Mir«.<ar- 
rie«l  away  in  a  s<|uall  on  the  Solent,  while  King  Kdwanl 

is  on  board The  prisoner  Br<'s<i,   (LHsa.ssiii  of    King 

Hu(nl>ert  of  Italy,  commits  suicide  in  San  Stefano 
prison. 

May  23.— The  volcano  of  Kid<K-t,  in  Java,  is  in  erup- 
tion :  gn-at  loss  of  life  is  reported. 

May  34.— As  the  residt  of  an  explosion  in  the  Cnivepwd 
Colliery.  In  the  .\»M-r  Valley,  S.uth  Wales  l»elween  70 
aud  H<j  men  lose  their  lives. 


-May  25. — Firv  in  a  I'russian  mine  causes  the  death  of 
21  miners. 

May  27. — The  Presbyterian  (i«'neral  .\ssenibly  at  Phil- 
adelphia adopts  a  resolution  providing  for  a  committee 
to  draft  a  statement  <»f  faith  t4>  l»e  present«-<l  to  next 
year's  assemlily  at  New  York  ...Tiie  CoJSj>erRtive  Con- 
gress oimmis  at  .Middle.slxirough.  Kngtand. 

.May  28. —The  British  exiH^lition  in  Somaliland,  Kaj»t 
Africa,  against  the  Mh<1  .Mullah  lights  a  sliarp  notion, 
capturing  .'>.(MI0  head  of  cattle  and  cutting  olT  tlie 
Mullah's  Imse  of  supplies. 

May  2',».  — h.  V.  I/ore«'  is  chosen  president  of  tlie  liidti- 
more*:  Ohio  KailroH<l  to  succ«-«m1  .lohn  K.  Cowen,  re- 
siu'ued The  SR'inlisl  Congress  at  Lyons  clos***, 

.May  .TO.- The  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  Uni%-ei>lty 
is  opeliwl. 

.lune  1.— -Vnnouncement  Is  made  of  Mr.  John  I). 
H<Kkefeller's  intention  to  entablish  in  New  York  Ciiv 
the  Hockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Kem-iirch. 

June  :».  —  I'rof.  Ira  IleniM-n  is  elecie<l  president  of  the 
Johns   Hopkins   Iniversity,  to  suco-tsl    Dr.    Daniel  C. 

(iilman.  resigni**! W.  11.  Newntnu  (selected  prealdent 

of  the  New  York  Central  Kallroad. 

June  5.— The  hopM-  Volmlyovski.  lea-nil  by  Willlnni 
C.  Whitney,  of  New  York.  win»  the  KngliKh  Derby 
Deleifates  of  the  New  York  Ch«ml«er  tif  Commerce  are 
entertained  by  I  he  I^tndoti  (  liandM-r. 

.luno  7.  — An<ln»w  ('arnegle  tmni«fen»  to  tniMtevM  for 
the  U-tieflt  of  the  Scotch  uni  • '  nnm.nnii  Jn  ,V|ht- 

cenl     Cnit«><l   Stat«-s  St«'el   '  ("in.!-    half  of 

the  Income  to  U-  us«>d  to  iiu  n-aM-  tiie   •  of  the 

universities  In  npwlfle*!  brnnches,  and  U.  half  to 

pay  fees  and  n>u«lHt  sludenlt  In  other  wnyn. 

.lune  N— A  tornado  dentroy*  lIvMand  pn»|»erty  In  Ok- 
lahoma Territory. 

June  in  In  an  rngngenient  with  Fili|ilno  luMirgenlM 
near  l.lpa.  In  I.u««i»,  C«p«   Anum  Springer,  Jr..  I'.  8.  A., 
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ait.I  S.      ;..!  I.!,  ut   \V*H.T  II.  Iah'.  KiiKtiifvns  nrv  kiU«?<l ; 
l'  Williflni  difw  l«t«'r  of  wounds. 

'    IUhI  hy  nil  explosion 
f^'  1  Industrial  I'ouveii- 

tl  \>wi  n(  I'liilmitMpliiii. 

■  '      '         '        !n-d  find  liftii-tli  fiiiiiivi'r.sjiiy 
o?  loliMitfd. 

<•  l.ondon  Iwink-rate  is  nnhu-ed  from  :V's 

-A  strtlueof  Hisninrt-k  is  unveiled  at  IJerlin. 
OBITUAKY. 

Mny  *21.— (ten.  Fita-.I<>hn   IVuter,  7K Hon.  Wilbur 

F.  ForttT.  IViiKKTatir  i-andid.'itt'  for  ^overllor  of  Xew 

York  In   l*<*iV,  IW K.\-('ongressinaii   Cliarlcs  A.    Hou- 

tellt>,  of  Maine,  di. 

M.ly  jrV  — K.\-(;ov.  .John  Hih-y  Taiiiur.  of   Illinois,  57 

.\i.  rharl»*s  n<iyv^tt.  iikmiiIkt  of  tlie  Frentli  t'liam- 

ber  of  Deputies,  84 

\'  -(nt»rKi-    H.    riu'iit'y.   a    well-known    piano 

ni  irer.  T:^. 

May  *2T.— J.  M.  Brj'don,  a  leading  English  architect.  61. 

May  an.— K.\-t"ongressnian  Hiram  Price,  of  Iowa.  S7 

Geu.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil    War, 

75 Count  William  Bismarck,  second  sou  of  the  late 

Prince  Bi.-^mank.  49. 

May  31.— Daniel  U.  Robinson,  a  well-known  railroad 
official.  54. 

June  2.— Kx-Congressman  Richard  C.  McCormick,  of 


Xew  York,  (V.t lames  A.  Heme,  the  actor  anil  iday- 

w right,  (JO. 

.lune  4.— (ieorg  Vierling,  the  Berlin  conipo.ser.  .si. 

. I  line  .').- Representative  Robert  Emmet  Burke,  of 
Te.xas,  .">4. . . .  Edward  Kimball,  famous  for  his  success  in 
niising  fumls  tor  churches,  78. 

. I  line  ().— Ex-Chief  Justice  Thomas  Diirfee,  of  Rhode 
Island,  7.5. 

.lune  7. — Bishop  William    Hiifus  Nicliolson,  of  the 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  79 Mrs.  Mary  Ashley 

Tiiwiisfiid  ('•  XarifTa"),  writer  of  poetry,  69. 

.June  s.  — Dr.  . Joseph  Farraiul  Tuttle,  president  emer- 
itus of  Wabash  College,  83. 

June  9.— Edward  Moraii,  marine  and  landscape  paint- 
er, 7'i Sir  Walter  Besaiit,  the  English  novelist,  63. 

June  10.— Robert  Williams  Buchanan,  English  poet, 

critic,  and  novelist,  60 Robert  James  Loyd-Lindsay, 

lirst  Haron  Wantage,  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  ()9. 

June  11. — Gov.  William  J.  Samford,  of  Alabama,  .56. 

June  13.— Prof.  Truman  Henry  SafTord,  of  Williams 
College,  the  distinguished  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, 65. 

June    15.— Neil   Warner,   tragedian,   70 Gen.  Max 

Weber,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  77. 

June   17. — Louis  Aldrich,   the   well-known   actor,    58 

Prof.  Hermann  Friedrich  Grimm,  the  German  art 

critic,  73. 

June  18.— Ex-Gov.  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  61. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


''yHE  following  conventions  have  been  announced 

1       for  this  month  : 

El>l"(.ATH)N".\L.— Tlie  Xatioiial  Educational  .Vssocia- 
t ion.  at  Detroit,  July  K-l'i ;  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  Saratoga,  X.  Y.,  July  5-8;  the  New- 
York  University  Convocation,  at  Albanj-,  N.  Y.,  July 
\-ii:  the  International  Kindergarten  Convocation,  at 
BuflFalo.  July  1-3;  the  .\meiican  Lil)rary  Association, 
at  Wauke-ha,  \Vi>.,  July  :i-lt; ;  the  American  Philo- 
logical A-ssociation,  at  Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  on  July  9 ; 
the  Indian  Educators'  Congress,  at  Buffalo,  July  1.5-20  ; 
the  Xational  German-American  Teachers'  Association, 
at  IndianajHjlis.  Ind.,  July  10-13;  the  Xational  Music 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  July  3-5. 

Scientific— The  An»erican  Fi-sheries  Society,  at  Mil- 
waukee. Wis..  July  l'.»-20  ;  the  Xational  Forestry  A.sso- 
ciation.  at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo..  July  13-15. 

ReligIOIS.— The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  July  6-10;  the  Interna- 
tional Epworth  League  Convention,  at  San  Francisco, 
July  U»-31  :  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Detroit, 
July  •24-i>  ;  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Unioii  Interna- 
tional Convention,  at  Chicago.  July  2.5-28  ;  the  Xational 
Young  People's  Union  of  the  Unitecl  Presbyterian  and 
Heforme<l  Presbyterian  Churches;,  at  Winona,  liid., 
.luly  24-2S  :  the  Yoimg  People" .h  Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalisr  Church,  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  July  10-17  ; 
the  Young  People's  Alliance  of  the  Evangelical  Associ- 
ation, at  Buffalo.  July  2.5-28:  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian A.s.s<xiation  .Secretaries'  and  Physical  Director.s' 
School,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis..  July  23-.\u<;nst  22;  the 
World's  .Student  Conference,  at  East  Xorthfield.  Mass., 
Jnne  28-July  7  :  the  Young  Woman's  Conference,  at  the 


.saihe  place,  July  12-22;  the  Pan-American  Bible  Study 
Congres.s,  at  Buffalo,  July  17-31  ;  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary .Mliance  meetings  at  Beulah  Park,  near  Cleve- 
land. ().,  July  19-28  ;  and  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  12-21. 

Rkkou.m.\tohy. — A  National  Social  and  Political  Con- 
ference, at  Detroit,  June  28-July  4;  the  National  Re- 
form Press  Association,  at  Det  roit,  June  28-July  4  ;  the 
Southern  Xegi-o  Congress,  at  .Jackson,  Miss.,  July  1-6; 
the  Xational  Xegro  Industrial  Convention,  at  the  same 
place,  July  12-13  ;  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League,  at 
Buffalo,  .July  11-14;  the  International  Anti-Cigarette 
League,  at  Buffalo,  July  11-14. 

Co.MMEUClAL.  —  The  Trans-  Mississippi  Commercial 
Congre.s.s,  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  July  16-20  ;  the  Busi- 
ness Union  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada 
(colored),  at  Concoi-d,  N.  C,  July  4-7 ;  the  American 
Bookseller.s'  As.sociation,  at  Buffalo,  July  10. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Associated  Fraternities  of 
America,  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  on  July  16 ;  the 
Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association,  at  Detroit,  on 
.July  .30;  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Osteopathy,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  July  2-5  ;  the 
National  Deaf  Mutes'  Association,  at  Buffalo,  on  July  3  ; 
the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women,  at  Buf- 
falo, July  8-13  ;  the  Armenian  X^ational  Congres.s,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  July  4 ;  the  International  Con- 
vention of  Swiss  Turners  of  North  America,  at  Pitt.s- 
burg.  Pa.,  June  30-.July  4 ;  the  National  Turnfest,  at 
the  same  place,  .July  16-18;  Native  Celebration  of  the 
Fall  of  the  French  Bastile,  at  Tahiti  Island,  Society 
Islands,  on  July  14 ;  and  the  Alfred  Millennial  Cele- 
bration, at  Winchester,  England,  the  last  week  of  the 
month. 


TOPICS  oi-  Tin;  month  ai"  iiomi:  axd 

ABROAD    IX    0 ARICATURI-:. 


UK.   CAKNEUIE'S    IDl,  .        ;      .;ii.    .  i.;  MAX     Of    A    TIIKM.I.INU 
WOHLI)  UKAMA. 

"The  time  is  coming;  when  tin-  iM)\vL'rs  will  coiiibiiK'  t<i 
smash  Great  Britain.  The  L'iiit»-(l  Stales  will  step  in  ami 
say. '  Don't '. ' "— Axduew  ('AK.NKciiK. 

From  the  Jiiur mil  (New  York). 

IX  one  way  or  another,  the  p«Jsition  of  Great  Britain 
lias  had  more  Httentiitn  from  tlie  cartoonists  diir- 
iuii  the  jwist  month  than  any  otlier  gr<inp  of  topics. 
Those  iu  American  papers  have  expressed  unlM)nn(h'<l 
amusement  over  John   MulTs  state  of  miml  res|H'cting 


LIKKI.Y  TO   IIAPPO'   ANY  TIMK. 

"  Why  arc  you  carrylntf  away  the  throne?" 
"Morkcan's  iHiiitcht  It,  U>s«.    He  sjiy.s  It'll  make  a  nice  porcit 
chair  fur  his  summer  cottatte." 

From  the  J'MiriKii  i.New  Vorkj. 

theso-calleil  American  invitsjon  of  KnKland.  The  car- 
toons on  this  pjii^e,  particularly  fhos*-  l»y  Mr.  Opin-r,  of 
tlie  New  York  .hiiiniiil,  are  typical  examples.  It  \\ii» 
hml  enonKli  to  have  Americans  liuyini;  up  lioiiiion  mil- 
ways  and  Hrilish  steamship  lines,  tint  the  ■'  a  nn 
reached  when  an  .Vmerican  actunllv  won  the  . 


jtmoyiL.TSQ^  I  a 


John  Hl'M. :  "Oli,  1  •.ay.  K«l  anl.  Kd'anl!' 
From  the  \\  ntlil  (New  Vorki. 


yell 
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tiKonoe  WAsniNr.Tox:  '  iJood  lioy, 
Williiiin  !"— From  tlie  Aorf/i  -l;iiiria(/i 
PliiliuU'lpliin). 


McKixi.KV  :  "  I  guess  that  will  do.  judge ! " 
From  the  HcraM  (Boston). 


THE  Tvyyr  boy  of  the  pi^atte.     / 
From  the  Pioneer  Pretv  (St.  Paul ) . 


'1-?h>, 


■'■'% 


WILLIE  AND  HIS  PAPA. 

"  Xo,  Teddy,  you  haven't  got  a  living  sliow  for  that  piece 
of  iiie ;  nursie  has  her  eye  on  it." 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


SHOO ! ! 

The  Bee:  "I  may  come  back. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


THE  WORST  PUZZLE  YET. 

Does  the  Constitution  follow  the  flag,  or  does  the  flag  fol- 
low the  Constitution,  or  does  the  flagstituti  follow  the  const, 
or  does  the  constitution  follow  the  gag,  or— where  are  we 
anyv,'ay?— From  the  Trihune  (Minneapolis). 
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"And  the  l>in  Ogre  hiiviiig  heard  it  sjiid 
That  ihiMreii's  hearts  are  set  on  Kin^erhread, 
Constructs  a  trap,  and,  witli  tlie  hread  for  halt. 
For  greedy  girls  and  boys  tlieii  lies  in  wait." 
From  the  Dailii  Krijrcxti  (London). 


AS   IT  Wll.l.   IIK. 

HoL-SEHOi.DER  BuLL :  *"  Wliat's  this,  another  rise  In  coal  ?" 
Thk  Co.vi-  Max  :  •'tJoneup.sir.onaffountof  the  Hudget." 
HoiSEHoLDEK  BfLi,  (angrily) :  "This  is 

too  had.     I  heliive  if  tliere  was  no  coal  tax 

you'd  still  put  up  tlie  iirici — and  blame  it 

on  tosugarl""  From  Mixmnhine  (Loodoiu. 


Tiie  cartoons  on  tliis  page,  nil  "f 
them  from  I^mdoii  sources,  show  the 
other  side  of  the  cJise.  They  reHect 
with  much  tidelity  the  real  consterna- 
tion of  the  British  public  ou  the  sul>- 
ject  of  the  alUlevourinK  charact«T 
<jf  the  American  trusts.  In  times 
past.  P-iiKlish  public  upjiiioii  has  at- 
tributed everythin«  that  hapin-ned 
in  America  eitiier  to  the  iiiHnerue  nf 
the  Irjxh  votfe  or  else  to  the  iiiiqui 
tons  advocates  of  a  protective  tarilT. 
IJut  now  the  trusts  are  supiK)seil  to 
be  the  moving  cause  of  everything 
that  Kniilaiid  regards  as  detrimental 
in  any  manner  to  her  own  interests. 
Meanwhile,  tlie  combination  movi»- 
ment  ha.s  taken  pretty  firm  root  in 
Hritish  soil,  and  the  Hritlsh  public 
will  -.iKin  dJM'over  that  it  will  have  to 
give  its  attention  to  the  trustx  it  han 
at  home. 


Come  under  de  old  I'nibrrll*, 
Come  along,  pickatdnnies  do; 
Hark  til  I'lii-li-  Sam  n-snigln|{, 
"There's  room  for  all  of  you." 
From  the  K.rj>rr<w  <t^>nd<>n). 


ItrtIV  MTARIIiro  TtlKM 


roAi.  Ow;«EH  :  "  Thi»l  you,  "nm  '  >'•«  -  well,  wr're  »>rln»  rulnisl.  I><i  you  think 
a  truol  wiiiild  nave  \i^  from  f  '" 

r.M-i.r.  Sam  :  "  ••uefm  )nii  ■  •hllllrnr.    Hut  If  yna  llki*  I'll  bar  op 

your  old  eoal-mlnen  ■«  well  na  your  •Ul(M."  lOwnrr  rtiiifa  uff,  mill  ihlDka  beltvr 
of  It.)  — From  3f<Miii«iiln<  (Lon'l..iii. 
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KITCHENBK   IX   THL  <AVK. 

"Good  heavens:  I've  forgotten  the  magic  word 
and  cannot  e&<-ai>f  witli  my  Kold." 

From  tlie  LuMine  BUitter  (Berlin). 

The  four  «irtoons  on  this  page  are  from 
typical  Continental  papers.— one  French,  two 
German,  and  one  Austrian,— all  of  them  ex- 
pressing a  bitter  disapproval  of  British  char- 
acter and  policy,  and  accurately  illustrating 
the  truth  of  England's  unpopularity. 


THE  DANCE 


OF  THE  ENGLISH  MILLIONS  WASTED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

From  the  Fiaaro  (Vienna). 


THE  MONTH  IN  CARICATURE. 
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John  liri.t. :  " 'Olysiuok.-,  Hi  tli«U(?lit  that  lid  was  nailed 
down."— From  the  J'»ur»iai  \Uetroit). 


6 

W^^"^^ 


TIIK   AUMY-OKGAMZATION   SCHEME     TO  BCPI'OKT  THE 
CiENEKALS. 

KitoDRiCK:  "Yoli  see  we  have  six  gowl  generals,  and  wo 
Ml'ST  K've  them  somt-thiiit;  to  do." 

Wl.NST<JN  CHfHCIlII-l.:  "I  SUpiMise  it  Is  all  rinht.  liut  I 
have  always  thoiiKlit  tliat  the  Kfiierals  w»re  made  for  the 
army,  not  thearmy  for  the  generals." 

From  Jhi1\i  ( London ) . 


KINO  EIIWAKO  MAKINT.   II(X>M   FOK   MIt.NEII  IV  THE 
HKITISM   STATE  HOSIMTAI.. 

From  /v7.i«M<r.i.Jiir«. /i  (Merlin). 


<    ^     ^, 


\^' 


A^-> 


v:::^^:^ 


nil  :    LET   IT   HE  HOON. 

From  i\\e  South  African  Urrleu-  (C«p««Town). 


A    > 
I)«  \\>t  oprM«  U| 


.  ICA. 

.  Mnd  Jolui  Hull  CPU 


rold  f(H-t.-Fniin  Ihr  JoMmiil  iMlntmt|HiUa>. 
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ij^t»  fw*w«*-^j>>^#?r> 


\N  Alt:  "When  this  is  all  eaten  up.  the  beasts  must  turn 
upon  one  another,  or  else  tliey  will  eventually  destroy  me!" 
From  the  A'e6etepa»er  (Zurich). 


THE  MODERN  PHCENIX,  AS  DISCLOSED  IN 
THE  RECtJPERATIVE  ABILITY  SHOWN  BY 
THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

From  the  Jugend  (Berlin), 


COUNT   TOLSTOY    1\    TlIorclIT   AXD   AC'l  iOX 


BY   R.    K.   C.    LONC. 


IT  is  a  very  natural  thing  tliat  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  emancipation  of  t!ie  Kiissinn 
serfs  sliould  V»e  accoinpanieil  l>y  (.listurl)aiK-i'.    'I'h*' 
"unfinished  novel  of  ISGl."  as  it  has  been  calleii, 
has  not  only  wen  left  without  its  final  cliai)ters, 
but  since  tlie  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexainh-r 
II.  it  has  l>een  abridged  and  edited  out  of  recogni- 
tion.   The  discontent  of  the  students  is,  of  course, 
no    new   svniptoni.      It   is    older  even   than    th«' 
emancipation  itself,  and  if  its  existence  is  explained 
by  the  general  state  of  Russian  society,  the  causes 
which  force  it  into  actual  revolt  are  generally  ac- 
cidental.     Hut    the    popular   disturbances  which 
acconipanietl  the  students'  revolt  are  new  [dienoiii- 
ena.    Hitherto  Russia  has  produced  maityrcd  in- 
dividuals in  plenty.      But,  outside  religious  sec- 
tarianism, tliere  have  been  few  martyred  causes. 
It  is  onlv  now  that  we  see  the  individual  begin- 
ning to  react  upon  the  community.    Thus  we  see 
the  students  supported  by  a  working  class  whose 
fists  and  sticks  were  not  long  ago  tlie  chief  instru- 
ments of  repression,  and  a  great  number  of  edu- 
cated  Russians  of  all  classes  openly  expressing 
their  sympathy   with   both  ;  and.  finally,  we  see 
Count  Tolstoy  entering  upon  the  scene  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  practical   reforms,  an«l  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  class  with  whom  he  has  often  expressed 
an  entire  lack  of  sympathy.      For  he  has  always 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  regards  all  govern- 
ment based  on  force,  whether  by  a  minority  as  in 
Russia,  or  by  the  majority  as  in  western  Kurope, 
with  equal   aversKjn.      And  he  has  certainly   no 
more  svmpathy  with   forcible  protest  than   with 
forcible  repression.      Yet  under  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances Tolstoy  has  suddenly  appearetl  on  the 
scene  as  a  champion  of  liussian  Liberalism,  which 
is,  no  less  than  the  Russian  Government,  an  em- 
bodiment of  every  idea  which  lit;  abhors. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  bring 
Tolstov's  name  more  promim-ntly  before  us  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  first  is  his 
excommunication  by  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the 
second  the  news  that  he  is  engage<l  upon  a  new 
novel  which  is  to  embody  all  his  moral  and  social 
doctrines.  Tolstoy's  i-xcommunication  was  not 
unexpected.  While  maintaining  Christianity,  he 
had  cut  liim.self  off  fn.m  the  Church  and  the 
Church,  claiming  after  its  kin<l  that  it  alone  was 
Christian,  cut  him  (.IT  fn.m  ifsell.  The  form  of 
excf.mmunicatinti  of  the  Russian  Church  is  a  very 
mild   one,  and  Tolstoy   at   first  held   hiH  jM'ace. 


But  it  evokeil  very  strong  protests  from  hi«  wife, 
who  holtls  to  the  ('hurch.  and  from  t'       •  -.^ 

who  have  as  little  faith  iir  the  Chun  y 

himself,  and  mucli  le.«»8  faith  in  Christianity.  Tlie 
counte.ss  wrote  a  very  vehement  letter  of  prot««t 
to  M.  I'obyedonostseflf,  in  which  she  showed 
plainly  her  concern  at  the  step  he  had  taken. 
The  students  behave»l  characteristically.  Tiiey 
marched,  to  the  numl»er  of  five  hund'-ed.  to  the 
Kazan  I'athedral.  and  demande<l  that  tln'V  also 
might  be  excommunicated. 

The  excommunication  was  foUowtil  l»y  a  cir- 
cular to  the  faithful,  insisting  that  the  count 
might  still  be  savni  if  he  rejx'Uted.  But  T«»l.'*toy 
wa.s  no  longer  thinking  of  liis  own  salvation,  liut 
of  the  salvation  of  liu.*isian  st)ciety.  lli>  real 
reply  to  the  l*rocuiator  was  expresw-d  in  a  lettt«r 
to  the  Czar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
Tolstoy's  productions,  for  it  exhibits  him  publicly 
for  the  first  time  as  an  advocate  of  lil»eral  reform. 
The  nn'asures  which  Tolstoy  advocati's  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  realization  of 
Christian  doctrine,  whi«'li  is  the  only  .»»<M-ial  move- 
ment which  h»'  has  hitherto  expressed  himself  ia 
sympathy  with.  They  are  measures  which  have 
l>een  adopted  long  ago  by  other  equally  unchris- 
tian governments,  and  they  do  not  mitigate  in 
anv  way  the  underlying  evil  of  reliance  ujion 
force  which  Tolstoy  finds  in  all  governments. 
The  count's  letter  is  a  long  one.  But  to  sliow 
both  its  spirit  and  its  pra<-lical  natiif  ■'  '-  worth 
while  to  (juote  its  most  important  pa 

.\uaiii  rniir<l«'rs.  iijfnin  •.tn-rt  sliiuylit«T«>.  nu.iin  tlirir 
will  Ih'  »'.Xfriiti<>n».  ntfain  t«'rri>r.  fnlM-  iiccii«^itii)ii<«, 
threats.  Hiicl  spit*' on  tlie  one  liatuJ.  atul  ayain  lin'rinl, 
the  flesire  for  vengeance,  ami  rert<liiieH«*  fur  ••elf-sm  rifle* 
KM  the  Dtlier.  .Vuiiiii  all  HiiHsian  men  have  divldefllnto 
twi)  ronnictinu  niinps  an«l  are  ronuiiittinK  an't  prrjwir- 
iiiK  l<»  cofninit  the  ureat^-^t  crime*.  .  .  Why  -h-mM 
this  be  MO*    Why.  when  it  \n  no  t*t>y  to  avoid  it  ' 

Wi-  a»lilr«'Hs  all  of  you  men  in  power,  fmm  tin  <■  mt 
meinlM-rt  of  the  -.tafe  eotinril.  mini«.teni.  to  tlie  reU- 
tjvfH  — ntirleo,  brotlii'r«  of  the  t  >j»r.  ami  tho»e  near  to 
him.  who  are  able  to  inllnenre  hin>  l»y  iM-rxiinHion  We 
ailelreoH  yon,  not  «h  onr  enentlr*.  but  rn  bmtlirm  who 
are.  whether  yon  will  or  not.  neot'HHnrlly  eonmi-tiHl  «ith 
w*  in  •.nch  a  way  that  all  Hn(Trrin»r«  whlrh  we  nni|erK<> 
affeef  you  al-^t,  ami  yet  more  oppre—.l\«'ly :  If  yon  ferl 
that  you  ctMiU\  have  removal  thii«r  ontTeriniri  an«l  ilid 
not  do  Mt  net  in  ••iich  a  way  that  thi«  romlition  of 
thinifx  Khoiihl  eeaiM*.  .  .  .  The  iilanu- ll«-*  not  on  evil, 
tnrlinlent  men.  Imt  in  yon  niler*,  wlio  <lo  not  wl«h  t« 
«te«*  anvthinK  at  the  pre<wnt   nwrntent  rxrrpf  your  own 
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'  .11  li»«  Hill  ill  your  (IpfciiiliiiK  yoiir> 

■11   Iinrin.  — no  mu- 

-;    t)n'    OlUJHf  of  S(»- 

Mrii,  lis  .1  whoU'.  oaii- 

'■  ii  always  preforto  live 

lU»\Vf4,    Aim!  if  Ht  pri's- 

-.'t'lii  to  wish  you  liariii.  it 

:.'  tlu'iu  an  olistarh-  wliii-li 

:.  Iiiit  hImi  III  ill  ions  of  tlit'ir  lirotli- 

.    ,     .4  iinian  K^^otl-   rr I.un  and  euliglit- 

■  MllCtit 

|i.  ilil  roaw  til  ii-\olt  and  to  at- 

mrk  ..  and   tliat   litth-  is  so  m-res- 

iwry  for  you  yoiirM-lvfrs  ii  wchiIjI  so  evidi-iitly  ^\\v  you 
j» •'  •'   ■•  -v-.tild  inde«<l  be  strange  if  you  ilid  not 

\\liii"li  is  iiecessjiry  may  l>e  expressed  in 
t !  _  wonJs  : 

First,  to  itraiit  the  |>ea.sant  workiiiy  classes  e(|ual 
riKlils  with  all  other  classes  of  the  population,  and 
Iherefon*  to 

(«il  AUili^li  the    senseless,    arliitraiy    institution  of 
Z«Miiskie  naehalniki  (who  control   the  acts  of 
the  iH'asants'  representative  institutions). 
\b)  Aludish  the  special   rule-,  which  restrain  the  re- 
lations  between    workinginen   and    their    em- 
ployers. 
(CI  Liberate  the  peasitiits  from  the  necessity  of  pur- 
cbiUiing  |)Ms.sj)orts  in  order  to  move  from  place 
to  plaee,  and  als«i  from  those  comjiulsory  ob- 
ligations which  are  laid  exclusively  on   tiiem, 
such  as  furnishing  accomniodat  ion  and  horses 
for  goverument  ollicials,  men  for  police  service, 
etc. 
id)  LiU-rate  them  from  the  unjust  ol)lii,'ation  of  pay- 
ing the  arrears  of  taxes  incurred  liy  other  jicas- 
ants,  and  also  from  the  annual  tribute  for  the 
land  allotted  to  them  at  their  emancipation, 
lh»-  value  of  which  has  long  ago  been  paisl  in. 
(C»  .\ljove  all.  aliolish  the  senseless,  utterly  uniieces- 
s;iry.   shameful    corporal    punislimeut   which 
ha.s  been    retained  only   for  the  most  indu.s- 
trioiis,  moral,  and  numerous  class  of  the  popu- 
lation. .  .  . 
Seoon<lly.  it  is  necessarj-  to  cea.se  putting  in  force  the 
srwalle*!  rules  of  siiecial  defense  (martial  law)  which 
annihilate  all  existing  laws,  and  give  tlie  populatioTi 
Into  the  [K)wer  of  rulers  very  often   immoral,  stupid, 
and  cruel.     The  abolition  of  this  "martial  law"  is  im- 
portant. Ijecause  the  ce.s.sation  of  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  develrjps  secret  reports,  espionage,  encourages 
and  culls  forth  coarse  violence  often  directed  against 
the  1  'la.s.ses  in  their  difTerences  with  employers 

and   ,  ;-  (nowhere  are  sucli   cruel   tortures   had 

recourse  to  a.s  where  these  regulations  are  in  force). 
.\nd.  above  all.  Iiecause.  thanks  only  to  this  terrible 
measure  is  capital  i>iinishini'nt  more  and  more  cjfteii 
rfsort«-d  to — that  act  which  depraves  men  more  tliaii 
anything  else,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Russian 
people,  ha»  not  heretofore  Ijeen  recognized  in  our  ccxle 
of  laws,  and  represents  the  greatest  possible  crime, 
forbidden  by  God  anil  the  conscience  of  man. 

Thirdly,  we  should  alxdish  all  obstacles  to  education, 
the  bringing  up  and  teaching  of  children  and  men. 
We  should  : 

(«l  Cea.se  from  making  distinctions  in  the  accessibil- 
ity to  education  Ijetween  persons  of  various 
social  positions,  and.  therefore,  abolish  all  ex- 


ceptional   i)nihibitions    of    popular    readings, 
teachings,  and   books,  which  for  some   rciison 
are  regarded  as  harmful  to  the  people. 
(/»)  Allow  participation  in  all  sciiools,  of  people  t)f  all 
iiiitionalities  and  creeds.   .lews  included,  who 
have  for  some  reason  been  deprived  of  I  his  right, 
(c)  Cease  to  hinder  teachers  from  speaking  languages 
which  the  children  who  frecjuent  the  schools 
speak. 
(<?)  Above  all.  allow  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  every  kind  of  private  schools,  both 
higher  and  elementary,  by  all  persons  who  de- 
sire to  engage  in  keeping  sciiools. 
This  emancipation  of  education  from  tlie  restrictions 
under  which  it  is  now  placed  is  important,  because  these 
limitations  alone  hinder  the  working  people  from  liber- 
ating themselves  from  that  very  ignorance  which  now 
serves  t  he  government  as  the  chief  argument  for  fasten- 
ing these  limitations  on  the  people. 

Fourthly  and  lastly — and  this  the  most  important : 
It  is  necessary  to  abolish  all  restraint  ou   religious 
freedom.     It  is  necessary  : 

(a)  To  abolish  all  tho.se  laws  according  to  which  any 
digression  from  the  Established  Church  is  pun- 
i.shed  as  a  crime  ; 
(h)  To  allow  the  opening  and  organization  of  the  old 
sectarian  chapels  and  churches  :  also  of  the 
prayer-houses  of  Baptists,  Molokaus,  Stuudists, 
and  all  others; 
(c)  To  allow  religious  meetings  and  sermons  of  all 

denominations ; 
((7)  Not  to  hinder  people  of  various  faiths  from  edu- 
cating their  children  in  that  faith  which  they 
regard  as  the  true  one. 
It  is  necessary  to  do  this  because,  not  to  s))eak  of  tlie 
truth  revealed  by  history  and  science  and  recognized  by 
the  whole  world — that  religious  persecutions  not  only 
fail  to  attain  their  object,  but  produce  opposite  results, 
strengthening  that  which  thej'  are  intended  to  destroy  ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment in  the  sphere  of  faith  producesithe  most  harmful 
and  therefore  the  worst  of  vices — hypocrisy,  so  power- 
fully condemned  by  Christ ;  not  to  speak  of  this,  the  in- 
trusion of  government  into  c}uestions  of  faith  hinder.^ 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  welfare  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  all  men — i.e.,  a  mutual  union.  Union 
is  in  nowise  attained  by  the  compulsory  and  unrealiza- 
ble retention  of  all  men  in  the  external  profession  of  one 
bond  of  religious  teaching  to  which  infallibility  is  attrib- 
uted, but  only  by  the  free  advance  of  the  community 
toward  truth. 

Such  ai-e  the  modest  and  easily  realized  desires,  as 
we  believe,  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people.  Their 
adoption  would  undoubtedly  pacify  the  people  and  de- 
liver them  from  those  dreadful  sufferings  (and  that 
which  is  woi'se  than  sufferings),  from  those  crimes 
which  will  inevitai)ly  be  committed  on  both  sides  if  the 
government  continues  to  be  concerned  only  in  subduing 
disturbances  while  leaving  their  causes  untouched. 

So  far  as  Tolstoy's  publications  go,  this  is 
almost  the  first  admission  that  lie  recognizes 
existing  governments,  and  even  sees  in  them  pos- 
sibilities foi-  good.  To  any  one  wholly  ignorant 
of  Tolstoy's  life  it  might  seem,  indeed,  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  patli  of  detached  denunciation 
and  entered  upon  the  ways  of  practical  reformers. 
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diflfering  from  them  only  in  that  ho  is  more  fear- 
less. Hut  tins  view  is  really  not  in  accoril  with 
Tolstov's  life.  He  lias  always  l>i'en  a  very  prac- 
tical man,  in  whom  the  stru;;gle  between  his  own 
ideas  and  the  immediate  needs  of  the  world  around 
him  has  been  very  keen.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Czar  he  is  merely  a  practical  liberal  Kiissian  who 
wishes.  tii*st  of  all.  for  an  improvement  in  the 
present  method  of  government.  But  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  stress  of  present  circumstances  is 
past  lie  will  return  to  his  rule  of  academic  de- 
nunciation. That  he  is  able  to  personate  both 
rdles  without  impairing  his  efficiency  in  either 
indicates  a  verv  strange  dualism  in  his  character. 


In  view  of  the  interest  awakene«l.  however,  by 
the  recent  event*  which  have   centenni  chiefly 

ariMind  Tolstovs  n.i  me  in>j  ■•  I 

during  a   numlM'r  •  ;s  to   li..  ■> 

Moscow  home  mav  not  be  without  value. 


I. 


I\   MO.^COW. 


(  ur.NT   Tol.-f'V 

(From  a  plintournpli  tiik.n  n-t-.-iitl)  iit  V'.-""V'' 


COUNT  TOLSTOY 

We  have  heard   a  great   deal  of  ToUl<»y  aa  a 
practical  sympathizer  with  the  rev    '  '  's 

of  Russian  society  within  the  lai?t  i  it 

what   is  the  moat  general  conception  of  Tolstoy 
and  of  his  dady  life?     It   is  a«  a  worker  in  the 
fiehl.  as  he  is  depicted  in  Hepin's  sketches,  i'     • 
ing  on  his  own  estate,  or  _ 
ering  in  his  crops,  or  helping 
his  ju'love*!  ts   to   gather 

in  theiiTj.      i    .      _.  a«  a  fai  nier 
is  familiar  to  every  one.     Tol- 
stoy as  a  townsman  is  quite  an 
unfamiliar  figure.     The    innu- 
merabh*    accounts   which   have 
l)een  written  of  Tolstoy  on  his 
•<•  near  Tula,  the  iM-rjH'tnal 
,:  ,  .  lilion  of  the  words  Va^nava 
I'olyana  until   they  seeme«l  to 
Ih;  an  essential  part  of  Tolstoy 
'       <At.  and  Tolstoy's  own  in- 
iice  upon  tin-  merits  of  the 
peasant,  have  given  ris*'  in  most 
men's  minds  to  an  unchanging 
vision  of  Tolstoy  the  count ry- 
iiuin.  who  avoids  all  towns  a-s  he 
voulil  the  pest,  and  n'gards  the 
verv  piirpos<»s  for  which   great 
c  ities    e.\ist    as    alM)minations. 
That  Tolstoy  fi>r  half  the  year 
s  a  nion'.*«'ttled  townsman  than 
ilie  liord  Mavor  of  Louiioii  few 
IM'ople  imagine.     .\nd  so  far  as 
iiisown  Udiefsand  inclinations 
.ire    concerned,    the   picture    is 
rue.       Yet    it    is   e<|ually   true 
iliat  the  practical  working  Tol- 
-lov  is,  a  great  jwirt  of  his  tinje, 
:    1  V.  '!cr  in  cities. 

,1  n'luarkable  thing,  con- 

!  ing  the  comparative  acces- 

ty  of  M  '     '  ^"        'va 

.     ,.ana.  ti...:  •'» 

\vriit«>n   alnuii  Tolstoy  in  Moh 

.OW.      Yet  the  cnuwe  '■  «• 

Mc     In  Mi"»cow,Tolsi.-;  .^■■idy 

.ill   jib^tiM' ""II   tti««l   •    »l>«dow 

of    hin  In     the    city    he 

ui  It  is  in  ''  u- 

, tlint    he    i  ■•*. 

,...,, ,.„„.)  A n.l  Tolstoy  the  man  who  live* 
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bin  nwn  iilMl  life  Itus  ftlways  \^eon  a  ffroater  ob- 
II  tlinn  tlu»  mere  pn-acluT 

I  iii-  man  «m  »  x<i.ui>li>  is  inucli  runT 
t  ••  man  of  j»nMvpl.  So  while  wo  nil  are 
fainiliar  with  Tolstoy  as  a  worker  in  the  lieUi.  a 
j  .     ■                  '  '  ml  ft  schooliiiHster,  Tol- 

..  ,       rs.  or  laKoriii^  only  at 

iig  of  his  own  ideas,  is  a  ligiuv  un- 
Kii-  wii  111  iiii's; 

y.'    •■  Moscow  is  Count  Tolstoys  home 

thro  whole  of  the  long  Russian  win- 

ter, Tolstoy  is  in  it,  but  not  of  it.     He  forms  no 
part  of  -  '  ial  or  common  intellectual 

life.      T:      _  —  <'ven  of  educated  Kussiaus 

know  little  about  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever 
lived  among  them  ;  and  during  the  first  months 
of  my  residence  in  the  Russian  capital  I  gleaned 
very  little  truth  as  to  his  way  of  life.  The 
strangest  and  most  contra«lictory  reports  were 
current,  some  attributing  to  him  the  wildest  ex- 
travagances, and  circulating  perpetual  rumors  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  government  to  expel  him  ; 
and  otliers  declaring  that  the  authorities  regarded 
Lim  with  favor,  as  a  useful  corrective  to  the 
materialist  ideas  so  popular  among  the  Russian 
youth.  Few  knew  more  than  that  he  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  that  his  address  was 
Hamovnitcheski  Lane,  ami  was  situated  near  the 
famous  Devitche  Polye,  the  Hampstead  Heath 
of  Russia's  old  capital,  the  scene  on  holidays  of 
what  is  probably  the  bravest  merrymaking  in  the 
world.  It  was  with  the  object  of  learning  the 
real  facts,  and  of  gaining  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  the  greatest  Russian  of  his  time,  that  in 
the  midwinter  of  185)8-1)9  I  sought  an  introduc- 
tion. To  Russians,  Tolstov  is  not  always  acces- 
sible.  His  family  know  that  if  he  were  to  receive 
the  thousands  who  seek  his  acquaintance  his 
time  would  be  taken  up  with  notliing  else.  But 
it  IS  everywhere  one  of  the  privileges  of  foreign- 
ers that  they  are  few  in  numbers,  and  therefore 
enjoy  exceptional  opportunities,  quite  apart  from 
an)'  personal  claim.  To  Englishmen,  I  liad  been 
told, Tolstoy  was  especially  indulgent;  but  whether 
this  was  due  to  their  comparative  scarcity  or  to 
any  personal  predilection,  I  have  never  heard. 
But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  my  reqtiest  for  per- 
mission to  call  upon  him  was  favoraltly  answered. 
A  drive  of  half  an  hour  will  take  you  from 
the  center  of  Moscow  to  the  street  where  Tolstoy 
lives.  It  is  a  wonderful  half  liour — especially 
when  made,  as  it  must  be,  in  winter — and  a  fit- 
ting road  for  such  a  pilgrimage.  Moscow  is 
always  a  city  of  marvel  ;  but  Moscow  in  winter, 
and  by  moonlight,  is  a  miracle.  And  from  the 
center  of  Moscow  to  the  house  of  the  Tolstoys, 
almost  on  the  margin  of  the  surrounding  forests, 
is  the  most  miraculous  part  of  all.      If  you  were 


to  sit  in  iin  exhibition  and  watch  unrolling  be- 
fore you  an  liistorical  and  piclorinl  panoiama  of 
ancient  and  modern  Russia,  yt)U  would  not  find 
more  compression  of  opj)osing  elements  than  you 
acluallv  pass  on  the  road  to  the  Devitche  Polye. 
From  the  endless  l)Oulevards  and  Ijrilliaiit  streets 
you  glide  rapidly  tli rough  frozen  snow  into  the 
Farisian  domain  of  the  great  Moscow  arcade, 
across  the  Red  S(]uare,  with  its  frightful  associa- 
tions and  monstrous  Oriental  temple  of  Basil  the 
lilessed,  and  then  slowly  up  the  hill  through  the 
sacred  gate  of  the  Kremlin.  And  once  in  the 
Kremlin,  you  traverse  a  .spot  wliere  are  concen- 
trated all  the  a.ssociation&  of  Russia — historical, 
official,  and  religious.  It  is  tlie  whole  history  of 
Russia  written  in  stone  and  stucco,  a  microcosm 
of  the  countiy  as  it  appears  to  a  careless  ob- 
server,— all  royalty,  religion,  and  police.  The 
hideous  orange-painted  palace  of  the  Czars,  the 
barrack  offices  of  the  administration,  and  the 
temples  and  monasteries  crowded  upon  the  hill- 
top seem  to  hold  dominion  over  the  town  as 
assured  as  that  of  their  occupiers  over  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  land.  It  is  a  magnificent  picture. 
But  it  is  a  strange  mental  preparation  for  a  visit 
to  the  man  who  has  all  his  life  waged  unceasing 
war  against  the  conditions  which  it  symbolizes. 

But  the  home  of  the  Tolstoys  is  a  long  cry 
even  from  the  westei'nmost  walls  of  the  Krem- 
lin. There  is  much  more  religion  and  police  be- 
fore you  reach  Hamovnitcheski  Lane.  Outside 
its  walls  you  flash  past  the  great  Rumantiseff 
Museum,  in  the  moonlight  gleaming  whiter  even 
than  the  snow,  and  down  the  ill-named  Prechis- 
tenka, — it  signifies  very  clean,  and  indeed  now  in 
its  winter  whiteness  it  justifies  the  name.  Then 
a  few  minutes  more  among  the  invading  trees, 
and  you  reach  the  "  House  of  the  Countess  Tol- 
stoy," as  it  is  ostentatiously  labeled.  Hamov- 
nitchesky  Lsina  differs  very  little  from  any  of 
the  other  old-fashioned  streets  in  the  suburbs  of 
Moscow,  and  the  "House  of  the  Countess  Tol- 
stoy "  differs  from  the  other  houses  not  at  all. 
In  its  external  view  it  resembles  closely  the  houses 
of  the  old-fashioned  Russian  traders  on  the  south 
of  the  Moskva  River.  It  is  a  two-storied  house, 
shut  in  from  view  by  a  high  fence  inclosing  a 
large  door,  with  stables  or  outhouses  facing  the 
front.  Xor  is  there  anything  very  characteristic 
of  its  owner  in  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  house.  On  my  first  visit  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  number  of  military  and  official  uniform 
coats  hanging  in  the  hall.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  man-servant,  and  generally  the  interior  was 
that  of  a  rather  homely  town -house  of  a  Russian 
country  gentleman.  Count  Tolstoy's  room,  where 
he  does  his  work,  receives  his  visitoi's,  and  pi-ac- 
tically  lives,  is  on  the  upper  story.      As  in  most 
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Ru«sian  houses.  arniiig»'<l  fur  tho  purpose  ■ 
luuiittaining  equal)li'  lu-at,  all  the  rooms  com 
luunicate  witli  one  aiiuilu'r,  ami  to  reacli  Tol- 
stoy's room  you  must  first  pass  througli  a  num- 
ber of  others.  It  is  here  you  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Tolstoy  family  as  they  are,  their 
relations  to  one  another,  ami  their  relations  to 
life.  It  is  ill  uo  way  remarkable,  ami  in  inanv 
ways  a  real  practical  help  to  Tolstoy,  thai  his 
familv  is  not  unanimous  in  support  of  his  views. 
The  division  is  a<lmirably  e.\j)ressed  in  the  econ- 
omy of  their  Moscow  home.  The  two  rooms 
which  vou  must  pass  through  in  order  to  reach 
the  hermit's  cell  are  in  every  way  arranged  as  is 
usual  among  the  class  to  which  Tolstoy  belongs. 
During  my  first  and  most  of  my  later  visits, 
thev  were  thronged  with  people  engaged  chiefly 
in  amusing  themselves,  an<l  there  was  an  air  of 
tasteful  luxury  and  worhlly,  if  harmless,  gayety 
over  all.  It  was  a  fraction  of  the  great  world  of 
which  Tolstoy   forms  no  part,  but  with   which. 


f^UKe 


ui 


•y,  lie  .  _  ^  «»?. 

The    me<-hani(«in   of    the   trantiforniation    vhirb 
biiiigs    b«-foii'    you  the    scene    of  Toistoy'B  real 
lift?   is   very  simple.      You  descend  a  couple  o( 
steps.  o|R'n   a  little  door  to  the  right,   and   the 
second  scene  api>ear8.      It  is  a  httle  room,  Hghltnl 
by   i  '..  camlle  by  n     '  •        '  ■'  • 

win  y  day,   simpi} 

any  affectation  of  simplicity.     Two   tables  cov- 
ered with  Ixioks  and  pajxTs,  a  '  fa, 
and  a   few  chairs  were  all  the   ...                ..  ...ch 

it  contained,  but  in  the  dim  can<i  there 

was  a  general  air  of  overcrowding  and  disonler. 
It  was  pla':  '  room  of  a  man  wli..  I  '  in- 
fort  in  CI'!         ^    .  but  who  looked   «>n  ipt 

for  comfort  as  too  natural  a  thing  for  ostenta- 
tious expression.  But  in  all  there  was  an  air  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  iiou8i>,  iiighly  sym- 
bolical to  tlu>se  who  have  studied  both  Tol- 
stoy's life  and  teachings.     To  such  an  observer 
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■1  •>  it,,>'  fli..  1. ,..>...    .v. Ml  in  its  )iuMl««r- 

J,  .  cal   prinriples. 

w  -.vorlu  in  wiiicii  \w  lived,      llo  couM 

'  .  '  '  •    t  oven   rench  liis  own 

,  ijjii   it.      lint   ho   liad 

nn   exc«»llonl  working  compromise  in   his 
,,A  ■  is  own   life,  and   batinp  not 

.  ...    ....    ,  .  ...ciplos.  but   recognizing,  fust 

the  fact  that  ho  could  not  force  others  to 
ri.      It   was  the    actual   comproiuiso 
■A  iiifi  made  in   the  wider  worlil   Itetwccn 

J,;,  action.'^,  which,  in  spite  of  all   his  aca- 

denijc  dogniatisni,  has  made  him  an  exception 
among  extreme  thinkers  by  his  caivicity  to  ad- 
just himself  in  action  to  things  as  tliey  are. 

The  first  sight  of  Tolstoy  confirms  this  view. 
His  app«'arance  has  been  so  often  described  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about  it. 
It  is  the  apjx^arance  of  an  intellectual  fanatic,  but 
not  of  a  dreamer.  He  is  of  middle  height,  and 
the  peasant's  blouse  pufTed  out  behind  his  shoul- 
ders protiuces  the  impression  of  a  distinct  stoop. 
His  expression,  like  that  of  TurgenieiT,  has  been 
likened  to  the  expression  of  a  transfigured  mu- 
zhik. But  there  is  really  nothing  about  him  re- 
sembling the  C'hristlike  peasant  at  his  best.  His 
face  is  rude  ;  his  nose  broad,  with  dilated  nostrils  ; 
Ids  mouth  coarse  and  determined,  anvi  his  fore- 
head high,  but  sloping  toward  the  top.  His  eyes, 
small,  light  gray,  and  deeply  sunken,  glitter  out 
from  underneatli  shaggy,  projecting  brows.  The 
whole  expression  of  his  face  is  ascetic  and  irrita- 
ble, with  a  dash  of  Tartar  ferocity  coming  from 
the  eyes.  Trimmed  and  mustached,  it  might 
be  the  face  of  a  Cossack  officer,  but  it  is  never 
that  of  the  dreamy  and  benevolent  peasant.  The 
general  impres.sion  one  would  draw  from  a  first 
glance  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  glimpses  which 
Tolstoy  has  given  us  of  his  past  life.  It  is  the 
face  of  a  man  with  the  moral  instincts  and  moral 
inclinations  of  the  ordinary  man,  but  who  differs 
from  the  ordinary  man  in  that  his  whole  being 
is  dominated  by  a  fanatical  intellectual  earnest- 
ness,— who,  therefore, in  the  first  struggle  between 
instinct  and  conviction,  would  surrender  imme- 
diately to  conviction.  l?ut  it  is  the  face  of  a  man 
who,  while  absolutely  unshakable  in  his  convic- 
tions, sees  things  as  they  are,  and  is  under  no 
delusion  as  to  his  ability  to  change  them. 

But  Tolstoy  was  not  in  his  cell  when  first  I 
entered  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  in,  with 
a  copy  of  the  Revue  Blanche  and  a  great  roll  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  and  after  a  few  words  of 
greeting  threw  liimself  into  his  armchair,  and, 
with  his  general  assumption  that  every  one  had 
read  everything,  began  to  condemn  severely  a 
story  which  he  had  been  reading.  He  spoke  in 
English,  very  correctly,  but  with  a  strong  Rus- 


sian accrnt,  declaring  that  he  had  forgotten  much 
from  want   (»f   practice,   but   read  as  well  as  ever. 
Then   he   began  to  (lueslion  uk-  as  to  the  ]»ur])Ose 
of  mv   visit    to    Russia,   and    finding  that    I    had 
some  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  lie  lapsed 
su<ldenlv  into  Russian,  asking  innumeraltle  ques- 
tions.     Indeetl,   my   first   impression   of   Tolstoy 
was  that  of  a  questioner,   who  asked  somewhat 
naive  questions,  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
an  Oriental  whose  interest  in   things  outside  his 
own  sphere  was  only  just  awakening.      Ilis  own 
language  he  seemed  to  speak   with    remarkable 
simplicity   and   pui-ity,  avoiding   foreign    words, 
and   invariably  employing  the  popular  suidi  and 
(itdi  (hither  and  thither)  instead  of  the  correct 
siudd  and  tiidd.      But  the  intonation  of  his  voice 
showed    very    ])lainly    his    peasant    associations. 
The  ordinary  educated  Russian  speaks  rapidly. 
Tolstoy  spoke  slowly,  mouthing  every  word  with 
a  droning  intonation  only  a  shade  removed  from 
the   peasant's   whine.      He   seemed   in   excellent 
health,  and  moved  nervously  and  energetically, 
waving  a  ruler  witli  his  right  hand.     But  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  liis  health  he  said  :  '•  Up  till 
now  I  have  been  very  well,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  old  age."    Then  for  the  first  time  he  spoke 
of  himself,  saying  that  he  wished  to  get  out  of 
Moscow,    and    tliat    only    consideration    for    his 
wife's  health  kept  him  in  town.     But  I  afterward 
learned  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  all 
his   winters  in   Moscow,  and   that  he   regarded, 
therefore,  the  winter-time  as  wasted.     But  as,  in- 
stead of  tilling  the  land,  he  was  engaged  in  revis- 
ing the  manuscript  of  "Resurrection,'"  few  will 
share  his  regret. 

From  Moscow  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Dukhobortsi,  the  first  and  last  subject 
of  which  I  ever  heard  liim  speak.  He  told  me 
that  a  number  of  them  w-ere  emigrating  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Eastern  Siberia,  and  that  he  was 
writing  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  Amur 
steamers,  asking  liim  to  do  what  he  could  to  in- 
sure their  safety.  He  then  began  to  speak  of  the 
condition  of  the  Dukhobortsi  in  Canada,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  terribly  hampered  by 
want  of  ready  money,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain 
capital  to  clear  the  land  granted  to  them  by  the 
Canadian  government  they  had  been  obliged  to 
take  service  on  the  railways,  thus  biinging  about 
a  dispute  with  the  regular  railway  employees. 
They  had  been  disappointed  also  by  the  climate, 
finding  it  difficult  to  grow  fruit,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  their  former  homes.  His 
eldest  son  was  then  on  his  way  hom^  from  Can- 
ada, whither  he  had  accompanied  the  emigrants, 
and  Tolstoy  evidently  spoke  fi-om  his  son's  re- 
ports. During  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  1899. 
the  Dukhobor  movement  w^as  the  one  practical 
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sul>ject   in   which  he  seemetl   keenly  intere»te«i 
aiul   he  invariably  glowed   into  anger  or  ailinim 
tion  when  he  sj>oke  of  iheni.      ••  It  is  a  wonderful 
work — a   wonderful    work.'  he  said.       •It  is  a 
great   loss  that    more  is  not  known   about  it  in 
Eurojx;.''      "But  Euroj^  could  never  give  them 
any  practical  help.      Their  jMjsition  in  any  ¥.".•' 
{>ean  country  would  be  no  l>etter  than  in   Hu-    .> 
If  tliey  had  not  to  serve  in  tlie  army,  they  must 
pay  war  taxes."  I  said.      -'That  is  .so,"  he  said  ; 
••but    it   is   a  great  loss  that  so  little  is  knuwn 
al>out  them." 

Uf  the  Dukhobor  movement  m  gt-neral  In- 
spoke  very  often,  and  nearly  always  witii  admi- 
ration of  the  peasant  Sutayetif,  who  he  seemed  to 
think  was  quite  unknown  outside  his  own  circle. 
••It  is  the  only  attempt  to  realize  Christiaiiitx 
tliat  I  can  see."  he  saiii,  and  then  nu'Utioned  tiic 
•.Quakers,  of  whom  he  had  evidently  read  much. 
Hut  in  general  his  conversation  was  desuhorv, 
and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  some  book  or  papii 
lying  near,  he  would  take  it  up,  drop  the  first 
subject,  and  )>egin  to  talk  of  V)Ooks.  lie  seemed 
to  receive  large  numbers  of  works  in  English, 
especially  American  wi^rks  on  social  and  theolog 
ical  questions,  and  spoke  about  some  of  them 
very  warmly.  But  in  regard  to  novels  his  atti- 
tude was  almost  invariably  the  .same.  He  would 
begin  by  praising  them  for  their  literary  skill. 
characterization,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  eml 
by  saying  that  they  lacked  the  only  justification 
of  art  —  its  serious  interest  and  moral  import. 
<  )f  his  own  writings,  with  the  exception  of  letters 
and  articles  upon  social  questions  upon  which  h»' 
was  actually  engaged,  he  never  talked  ;  and  the 
general  belief  tliat  he  regarded  his  former  novels 
as  worthle.ss  prevented  the  question  being  raised. 
Only  once  he  mentioned  his  writings,  and  then 
in  conn«'ction  with  the  translations  done  by  Mrs. 
Maude,  which  he  praised  highly. 

Tolstoy's  si)eech  in  general  was  witty,  placid, 
full  of  aphorisms  and  illustrations  taken  from 
popular  lift*,  many  of  wliich  are  very  difficult  for 
a  foreigner  to  uiidei-sland.  Only  when  he  sjxjke 
of  oppression  and  wrongdoing  <lid  his  maiinrr 
change,  and  the  change  then  was  into  anger,  not 
compassion;  even  when  dealing  with  misfortunes 
for  which  no  one  could  l)e  held  responsible,  ile 
seemed  a  man  in  whoin  sensibility  was  r<'pla<'ed 
by  an  intense  and  hardly  defined  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  Though  indulgent  toward  difTeien<-es 
of  opinion  and  habits  in  individuals,  he  seemed 
in  general  impatient,  irritalde.  and  almost  in- 
tolerant of  opposition.  OpjMisition  on  •/••M.-t!)! 
principles  seemed  to  annoy  him.  His  la 
was  the  language  of  a  num  of  warm,  masterful  tern 
p»'rament,  to  whom  any  attempt  to  s!.' 
self  to  abstract  rules  of  humil  tv  inul  : 


t,-«IUNT  T<>IJtTt>T    AKU   HIM   WIFK. 

must  hv  an  intolerable  strain.  In  repose  his  face 
was  rigid,  severe,  and  prophetic.  He  8|K>k«  with 
a  sarcastic  contempt  of  things  wl  '  '  '  '  '  .1, 
and  his  laugh,  even  wiien  cHusid  |. 

ment.  soiimled  ironical. 

Of  Tolstoy's  manner  <if  life  in  Mk.-mow  I  saw- 
little,  my  visits  l»eing  always  in  the  evening.  It 
S4>emed  much  less  varied  than  at  Vasnaya  I'olyanA. 
He  worke<l  all  the  morning  in  a  chacw  of  unin- 
telligible II  '  '  late.  .1  '  le  Of 
receivt'd  vi-  g.  <  >f  \  -  thern 
were  a  great  many,  and  all.  whether  8lrantf«>ni  nr 
relatives,  were  tn-attnl  on  '  le 
familiarity,  inf •  .  ■.  i-  m-  >»  ..^.  in- 
tentions, and  o,  oliMTved  with  all. 
My  lirai  visit  was  cut  short  by  the  rounl  mtX' 
iiotincing   that   he                               '    '                    .,\ 

another  vi.««it<»r  t«)  t;.'    ,  .    ..      id 

ii«*  to  accom|Miny  the  party  m  if  it  were  i\w  must 

ral  thing  in  the  world.      Tlit*  "f 

..,.  .1   .1  .     ......  ,....!     i; ^„ 

If 
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hot  ii  i"  ••"'  »'xli"l»- 

'  ,  ,u'    »>fT»T  was    a 

1    imrusioii  h'«l  iiu' 


I 


timi  tluMi'  1^  iJolli- 
is  imiustrv  ami  tlu' 
;narv  niiv  wl>icl»  he  lavishes  n\nn\  the 
11  ami  revision  of  liis  niamisciiitts.  A 
•  ■;:  often  as  diflioult  for  the  printer 
manuscript,  ami  the  manufiript, 
even  after  copying  and  recopying  innumerable 
tiinrs— :»  \v..rk  which  is  perforined  by  members 
of  ins  lamily  —  is  quite  uniutelligil'le  at  first 
glance.  Itut  in  spite  of  all  this  elaboralion.  '\\>\- 
slov's  style  has  none  of  the  finish  and  limpidity 
of  i'  -  •  •  fT's.  Letters  and  articles  for  the  for- 
eign -  .  loliibited  by  the  censor  in  Russia  are 
reproduced  by  the  cyclostyle  process  in  violet  ink. 
The  Countess' Tulstoy  is  his  chief — not  always  an 
appreciative — critic.  Though  Tolstoy  is  rather 
impatient  of  objections  against  his  teachings  on 
general  grounds,  he  is  indulgent  to  criticisnj  in 
detail,  and  he  regards  indiscriminate  admiration 
witii  distrust.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when 
tohl  of  the  raptures  of  critics  over  "  Master  and 
Man."'  he  asked.  "  Have  I  written  anything  very 
stupid  ?"  The  remark  is  too  epigranunatic  to  be 
.'ennine.  But  that  the  story  should  be  told  is 
>ignificant  of  Tolstoy's  deep  distrust  of  the  general 
tendencies  of  criticism  in  art  and  in  life. 


II. —TOLSTOY  OX  WAli  AND  PEACE. 

It    was  inevitable   that    any   one   who   visited 
Count  Tolstoy  in  the  winter  of  1899  should  hear 
his  opinions  of  war  and  peace  in  general,  and  on 
the  coming  conference  at  The  Hague  in  [jarticular. 
The  South  .'.frican  trouljle  liad  not  then  assumed 
an  acute  form,  and  the  one  great  subject  of  in- 
terest in  western  Europe  was  tlie  jjroposal  of  the 
Cziir.     In  Ku.«sia,  the  interest  was  hardly  as  keen. 
for  the  students'  riots  overshadowed  everything, 
an<l  the  Finnish  trouble  was  growing  bigger  and 
bi-u'fr  every  day.     But  Tolstoy's  interest,  always 
;i'   !'<•  in  such  matters,  was  greatly  stimulated   ijy 
appeals  for  his  opinion   from   England   and   the 
'     -itinent.     At  the  time  of  my  second  visit,  he 
iiad  just  completed  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest  for   advice    from    some    members    of    the 
Swedish  Parliament.     It  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  letters  to  societies  and  individuals,  in   all  of 
whicli   he  condemned  the  Czars   proposals   em- 
pliatically,    and    prophesied    their    failure,      llis 
Swedish  correspondents  had  made,  among  others, 
wliat  seemed  an  excellent  practical  suggestion, — 
that   all  persons   wlio   refused    on    conscientious 
grounds  to  undergo  mihtaiy  training  should  pay 
their  debt  to  the  state  by  performing  an  equiva- 


l.-Mt  amount  ol  useful  work.  But  the  idea,  which 
»pp.'ided  to  Tolstoy  at  first  on  its  merits,  he  re- 
jcctt'd  unhesitatingly.  No  conference  called  to- 
g«'tln'r  by  govi'inmeiits  as  they  existed  could  do 
anvthing  to  aliolish  war  or  less(!n  its  (^'ils,  lie  de- 
clared ;  and  he  reail  his  lctt(u-  aloud  in  Russian 
ill  his  peculiar  peasant's  voice,  punctuating  every 
sentence  with  the  words,  "You  understand?" 
When  he  hail  concluded,  he  said,  emphatically: 
"'J'liat  is  what  1  think  of  tlie  F^mperor's  confer- 
ence! "  Adding,  ajigriiy  :  "It  is  all  baseness 
and  hypocrisy — nothing  more."  These  were  his 
arguments  : 

The  first  reason  why  governments  cannot  and  will 
not  abolish  war  is  that  armies  and  war  are  not  acci- 
dental evils,  but  are  symptoms  and  essential  parts  of 
government  as  it  exists  itself.  When  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  conference  is  liypocritical,  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  essentially  so.  But  when  you  declare  your  inten- 
tion to  do  something  which  cannot  be  done  without 
changing  your  whole  life,  and  when  you  do  not  intend 
to  change  your  whole  life,  you  must  be  a  hypocrite. 
Thus  the  Czar's  proposal  is  a  hypocritical  proposal,  and 
its  acceptance  hy  other  nations  is  a  hypocritical  accept- 
ance, without  any  faith  in  its  success. 

You  see  that  the  governments  are  proposing  merely 
to  conceal  the  symptoms  of  their  own  disease  by  dimin- 
ishing the  opportunities  for  war.     By  such  means  they 
think  to  turn  the  mindsof  people  from  the  true  remedy, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  their  own  consciences.     Yet 
t  hey  cannot  succeed  even  in  tliis  attempt.     A  conference 
summoned  by  govei-nments  cannot  in  any  way  lessen 
the  dangers  of  war  or  even  diminish  its  evils.     Becau.se 
there  can  be  no  trust  between  two  armed  men  who 
imagine  t  iiat  their  interests  are  in  conflict.  They  cannot 
agree  to  limit  their  armaments,  because  they  have  no 
faith  in  one  another's  promises.     If  they  had  faith  in  one 
another's  promises,  they  would  need  no  armies  at  all. 
And  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  million  men  to  decide 
a  quarrel,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  half  a  million  ? 
Why  not  a  quarter  of  a  million?    And  it  they  really 
can  decide  to  equalize  their  forces  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  why  not  at  ten  or  one  ?    The  reason  is  that 
they  do  not  trust  one  another.     At  the  .siege  of  Sebas- 
topol,  Prince  Urusov.  seeing  that  one  of  the   bastions 
had  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  that 
its  ultimate  retention  rested  merely  on  chance,  pro- 
posed  to  the  general   in  command   that   the   opposing 
forces  should   select   an   o/Ticer   to  play   chess   for  the 
possession  of  the  bastion.     Of  course,  his  iiroposal  was 
laughed  at.    Because  the  commander  knew  that  while 
each  might  consent  to  i)lay  chess  on  the  chance  of  get- 
ting the  l)astjon  witliout  any  trouble,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  jn-event  the  loser  making  a  fresh  attempt  to 
capture  it  by  force  of  arms.     Tlie  reason  why  killing 
men  instead  of  playing  che.ss  was  adopted  as  a  means 
of  solving  disputes  was  that  it  was  the  ultima  r((tio  ; 
and  when  you  have  killed  sufficient  men,  your  enemy 
must  keep  terms  with  you.     But  making  war  with  lim- 
ited armies  is  not  the  ultimd  ratio,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  beaten  side  raising  anotlier  army  to  con- 
tinue the  killing.     It  is  quite  true  tliat  a  peace  confer- 
ence may  lay  down  rules  against  this.     But  since  every 
nation  that  goes  to  war  justifies  itself  on  the  ground 
that  its  enemy  has  not  kept  faith,  no  nation  in  time  of 
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war  can  reganl  the  keeping  of  faith  witlj  its  eueiii}-  ah 
an  obligation. 

You  tell  nie  that  the  nations  have  h1  ready  entered 
into  agreements  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will  carry 
on  war.  This  is  quite  true,  though  tlie  so-ijiII.m!  rules 
for  the  huuiaiii/.ing  of  war  are  nevi-r  kept.  Hut  no 
nation  has  ever  entered  intoan  agreement  with  another 
to  limit  its  ability  to  carry  on  war.  Ami  governments 
cannot  in  any  case  limit  their  armaments  for  anothiT 
reason.  Itecaus*-  each  rules  l)y  force  over  count  ries  whose 
inhabitants  desire  their  independence.  I'lie  govern- 
ments distrust  not  only  one  another,  but  also  their 
own  subjects.  But  jisthisisa  nece-sj»ry  function  nf  a 
government,  no  government  can  bring  alxmt  peace.  If 
all  men  were  giiide<l  by  their  con.seieiices,  anil  trusted 
one  another,  there  would  be  nogovernmeiitsand  no  wars. 

But  you  tell  me  that  if  governments  cannot  stop  wars 
they  may  make  them  less  terrible.  rhi-.i>a  delii>iun 
in  most  people's  minds,  and  a  liyiMicritical  pretense  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interestwl  in  maintaining 
war.  It  is  hy|>ocritical  pretense,  l)ecau-.e  it  is  used  with 
the  intention  of  making  men  believe  that  war  is  less 
cruel  than  it  is.  Thus  govermnetits  prohibit  the  use  of 
explosive  bullets  because  of  the  injuries  they  iiiHict,  and 
do  not  prohibit  ordinary  buUet.s  which  in  many  ca.ses 
inflict  just  as  painful  injuries.  They  pmhiliit  e.vplosive 
bullet-*  for  the  same  reasons  as  th')se  which  prevent  them 
killing  women  ami  children— that  is  to  say,  because  it 
does  not  serve  their  ends,  and  nor  l)ecause  it  is  cruel. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  that  the  t'zars  conference 
maj"  succeed  any  more  than  I  believe  in  its  success.  Kveii 
if  it  did  what  it  proposed  to  tlo,  it  would  only  divert 
men's  minds  from  the  true  solution  which  is  p<>-sil)le 
for  every  one.     That  is,  for  each  man  to  Ik*  guidt-d  bv 


his  conwiencv,  which  t«dlH  him  that  nil  wnr  U  murder. 
When  every  mnn  in  convinc«<<l  of  thin,  there  will  iie  no 
mi>re  warn,  nnii  no  niore  K"vernnieuu  to  make  tbeni. 

'•  Hut  ,si  ...  ^^ 

or  gnmp  <•[        .  :....,     ;ai« 

Ix'lief,  and  were  to  live  together  in  iiioal  peace, 
it  is  still  not  to  l)e  exjH'ctol  tliat  lli.»  world  will 
Ix*  siniultaiH'ously  convfrted.  .\  ■  '  •  •  -'lat 
an  uncuMvert»Hl  nation  wiiich   ni.>  .id 

system  were  to  threaten  the  lives  add  liappineaa 
of  the  converted  nation.  Would  not  the  con- 
v(>rteil  nation  be  furceil  into  war  again  ?"' 

•'No;  because  if  they  were  ronverte«l.  they 
Would  he  led  by  their  consciences  and  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  they  would  know  that  wnr  is  mur- 
der. Tiiey  would  know  that  Christianity  liid  not 
prohibit  them  laying  down  their  own  livee,  but 
tliat  it  prohibited  them  from  taking  the  lives  of 
others." 

From  the  question  of  war  and  |)eace  Tolstoy 
turned  siidilenly  to  an  American  book  on  theol- 
ogy which  he  was  reading,  and  which  he  ex- 
pressed great  a«lniiration  for.  liiit  ten  minutes 
later  the  question  an^so  again  under  quite  a  dif- 
ferent form.  I  liad  been  reading  a  Inxik  just 
published  by  a  weil-known  Hu.ssiun  writer,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prove  thai  war  was  an  un- 
profitable speculation,  and  would  no  l<»nger  com- 
p«'ii.sate  any  country  for  the  sacrifices  it  'I. 

It  was  reported  tliat   this  book   had  cui  .  ile 

effect  upon  the  Czar  in  in<Uicing  him  l<»  call  to- 
gether the  conference  which  Tolstoy  condemned. 
<  hi  every  pag»^  there  was  an  insistence  ti  ••'  moral 
and  sentimental  considerations  lia<l  !  _  to  do 

vith  the  alxilition  of  war.  War  was  a  specula- 
tion, .said  tin*  writt-r,  and  ow  •  '  in  its 
nature  and  in  the  social  coin;  iro|»e, 
it  could  no  longer  pay.  Therefore,  no  sensible 
power  was  likely  to  enter  u|>on  it.  To  siipjMjrt 
this  view  there  v>a»  a  •.-•■•■•  'jass  of  material  ad- 
duced as  to  military,  ;  .1,  and  scx-ial  condi- 
tions of  Kuro|>e.     I  iM»n  tins  l>ook  I  a.sked  (\>unt 

.il 

of 

and 

it 
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Tolstoy's  opinion,  although    I  wi 
that  he  would  answer  that  the  a  , 

view  was  immoral,   that   war  was  murder 
that  those  who  did  not  munlcr  merely  ' 

\va^    unprofitable  wer<-    -     ■'      '  '" 

wii.i  did.      Hut  to  niy 

is  a  very  interesting  book.      It  h  of  great  value. 

It  will  serve  a  great  pur|M>se  if  everv  one  n'ads 

it." 

It  wiw  my   firxi  n«velalion  of  Count  Tolstoy's 

lualism  as  a  i  and  a  ■  My 

•    •   '\-<   Willi   Coil n I    !■  ■■.,••>  I'd 

•     he    judged    all    geiieml  'i^ 

from  the  jioint  of  view  of  literal  Ch 

!  with   i'   "  "  w 
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vtution  or   project 

r<-c«'«lf(l  from  the 
irht  and  wrong.      Tliat  all 
My  iiiuiioral  wln-n 
.  cr  prcvrntt'ij  liiiii 
I  imliviiluully  on  tlicir  niorits. 
to  accept    iiistalliiuMits  of 
'  .....  .veil   tliough  the  iiii]»rove- 

lo  Ix'riH'luate  the  general  system 
V  •    eontiemneil.       Hut.    brought  hack    to 

vas  al\vav.«i  unfahering.  (5ov«'rn- 
-  institutions,  anii  art  were  all  un- 
lan,  and  no  Christian  could  recognize  them. 
Vfi  he  rej>ealedly  e.xpressed  admiration  of 
workers  ami  writers  who.  while  supporting  the 
existing  system,  used  their  powers  to  make  its 
working  easier  for  the  people.  lie  seemed  a  man 
who.  liad  he  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  would 
have  Iteen  quite  ready  to  postpone  his  personal 
faith  to  immediate  necessities.  In  the  narrow 
sphere  of  work  which  is  open  to  him  in  Russia  he 
actually  does  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  Had 
he  lived  in  a  freer  country,  where  intellectual  re- 
volt is  not  fed  by  repression,  he  might  very  well 
have  In^en  a  | practical  statesman,  or  at  least  a 
practical  revolutionary.  That  he  would  reject 
this  view  himself,  there  is  no  doubt.  Yet  Tolstoy 
essentially  is  not  a  dreamer,  but  a  man  who  sees 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  knows  very  well  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  any  immediate  fundamental 
change. 


III. —WHAT  WOULD  TOL.STOY  DO? 

But  what  would  Tolstoy  do  were  he  to  become 
as  dominant  in  action  in  Russia  to-morrow  as  he 
lias  become  in  Russia's  thought  ?  It  is  an  inter- 
esting speculation,  and  one  upon  which  neither 
his  works  nor  his  life  throws  any  real  light.  As 
a  practical  man  he  knows  very  well  that  his  eth- 
ical abstractions  could  no  more  be  realized  in  Rus- 
sia to-morrow  than  in  any  other  country.  Yet  he 
knows  Russia,  its  needs  and  its  failings,  mucli 
Ijetter  than  any  other  man  in  his  position,  for  he 
is  practically  the  only  educated  man  who  lias  lived 
as  an  equal  among  the  class  which  is  in  reality  all 
Russia — that  is  to  say,  the  peasants  and  the  work- 
men. And  as  a  practical  man  he  is  quite  as  ready 
to  accept  installments  of  reform  and  amelioration 
as  any  Liberal  in  the  land,  though  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  no  reforms  which  imply  the  maintenance 
of  existing  governments,  whether  in  Russia  or  in 
the  West,  will  mitigate  his  abstract  condemna- 
tion for  one  moment.  But  while  he  makes  ins 
primary  distinction  between  the  present  svstein 
of  government  by  force  and  the  ideal  rule  of  con- 
science, he  is  quite  willing  to  riraw  a  secondary 
distinction  between  good  governments  and  bad 


ones.  W'iiat  would,  then,  lie  do  to  save  Russia,  if 
given  supreme  power,  while  conscious  of  the  im- 
fjossibility  of  carrying  his  own  extreme  Christian- 
ity into  elTect  ? 

The  question  was  of  especial  interest  to  me  as 
giving  an  ojiportunity  for  learning  his  outlook  on 
the  vjii'ious  rumors  current  a  few  years  ago  as  to 
the  establishment  in  Russia  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Tolstoy  was  categorical  on  this  point, 
and  was  plainly  of  the  Slavophile  opinion  thai 
Western  institutions  could  never  be  more  than  an 
excrescence  upon  the  body  politic  in  Russia.  I 
had  asked  him  how  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
pea.santry  and  workmen  regarded  those  constitu- 
tional reforms  which  the  educated  non- official 
-classes  demanded  with  almost  one  voice. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  reforms?"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"Western  institutions  generally  —  a  jiarlia- 
ment,  liberty  of  the  press,  legal  guarantees '" 

••AVliat  on  earth  have  we  to  do  with  leiral 
guarantees  and  Western  institutions?"  he  inter- 
rupted, seemingly  astonished  that  any  one  should 
ask  such  a  question.  •'  Your  mistake  is  always 
in  assuming  that  Western  institutions  are  a  ste- 
reotyped model  upon  which  all  reforms  should 
be  based.  It  is  this  delusion  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  half  the  wars  and  predatory  aggressions 
carried  on  by  Europeans  against  men  of  other 
races.  If  reforms  are  wanted  in  Russia,  it  is  not 
either  Western  or  Eastern  reforms,  but  measures 
suited  for  the  people,  and  not  for  other  peoples. 
The  assumption  that  reforms  so  called  must  be 
constructed  upon  Western  models  is  a  pure  prod- 
uct of  Western  exclusiveness,  and  is  opposed 
both  to  Christianity  and  to  common  sense." 

"  But  surelv  tlie  Russians  do  not  differ  more 
from  other  European  races  than  the  European 
races  differ  from  one  another,  and  a  policy  which 
suits  all  the  other  races  is  therefore,  jjrirna  facie, 
applicable  to  Russia." 

"  I  do  not  admit  for  one  moment  that  anv 
European  policy  is  more  suited  to  European  races 
tlian  Russian  policy  is  suited  to  Russia.  Both 
are  bad  and  opposed  to  Christianity.  (Like 
many  other  Russians.  Tolstoy  always  spoke  of 
'  Europe '  as  a  distinct  geograplucal  unity,  of 
which  Russia  forms  no  part.)  But  every  nation 
has  Its  own  social  spirit,  which  is  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  its  religious  spirit,  and  all  this  perpetual 
talk  of  modeling  and  remodeling  has  no  more 
practical  value  than  a  proposal  to  reconstruct  the 
religion  of  Confucius  upon  the  religion  of  Christ. 
And  what  have  we  to  do  with  legal  guarantees  ? 
I  answer  that  question  by  telling  you  that  for  tlie 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  the  law  does  not  exist 
at  all.  They  either  regard  the  law,  as  I  do.  as  a 
matter  wholly  external  to  them,  with  which  tiiey 
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have  nolliing  to  do.  or  ilepi)ise  it  actively  as  a 
fetter  which  retards  tlie  (hn-elopineiit  of  their  in- 
ternal life.  Western  life  ditTers  from  Russian 
in  being  rich  in  outward  manifestations,  civic, 
political.  an<l  artistic.  The  law  is  necessary  to 
It.  and  it  regartls  the  law  as  the  crown  and  safe- 
guard of  its  being.  The  life  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple is  less  expansive,  and  they  do  not  regard  the 
law  as  an  active  factor."' 

'•Hut  surely  Russians  submit  to  their  own 
laws  as  much  as  we  ?  " 

'Tliey  submit  to  them,  l)Ut  they  are  not 
guided  hy  them.  It  is  not  their  submission,  Imt 
iheir  neglect  of  the  law,  which  makes  our  people 
so  peaceful  and  long-suffering.  And  that  neg- 
lect of  the  law  is  also  what  makes  our  «)nicials  tiie 
greatest  knaves  in  the  worM.  You  ask  why  ? 
Because  the  mass  of  the  {M'ople,  while  they  »ie- 
spise  external  restrictions,  are  guided  by  their 
consciences.  Hut  our  educated  oflicials  continue 
to  neglect  the  law.  and  tlx-y  have  cmancii.ated 
theinselves  from  their  consciences.  They  have 
neither  principle  nor  restraint,  and  in  conso- 
"juencc  become  what  they  aic. 

•When  I  say  that  the  Russians  are  led  by 
conscience,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  less 
crime  and  preventable  misery  among  them  than 
in  F'iiirope.      I    m«'rely  say  ilijit    c.iisci.'iice   plays 


here  tlje  jwirt  playtil  by  law  in  llie  \Vo«i,  .. 

as  your  law  fails  to  sfH'ure  freotJoni  fn»n>  crime, 

so  cons<M.         '  ■ 

is   not    in:  .  .        ... 

that  the  Russian  i>easiint  is  quito  ii 
•^  <'ontempt  t)r  angvr  against  a  cr: 
..  .t~"ii.s  that  the  criminal  is  a  man  wi 
astray  either  from  failure  of  judgment 
passion.  This  is  the  truth  aliout  all  so-calleil  un- 
educate'l   Russians.    Tli-   '  -        . 

in   direct   deliance  of  t:..     , 

convicts  to  pass  the  night  in  the  pi 
Whatever  government  regulations  may  iav  u 

in   regard    to  the   tn --t   of    criminals.    ii.f;t 

general  treatn>ent  i>  _  .iieticand  kindly." 

•  Hut  surely    Russian   history  shows  cas*^   of 
gro.ss  cruelty  toward  criminals?" 

"(Jross  cruelly  d«^H'S  lake  place,  and  when  it 
does  take  place  it  is  even  worse  than  the  cru-   •\ 
of  Kurojx'an  officials,  for  the  same  negl.-ct  o; 
law   manifests   itself  here.      Hut    the         ■ 
treatment   of  criminals  as  inf«'rior   K 
known   here   ami    inconceivalde.       Your   pr.»  ij 
officials  may  break   iIh*  law  by  ill-tn- 
charges.      Hut  they  never  break  it  b\   .. 
them.      Ours  break   it    ImuIi   ways,  accor  . 
th»'  state  of  their  consciences." 

1  asked  the  count  if  he  could  di'fine  v" 
he   regnrdetl  as  the  es-^ieiiiial  dilTeren 
the  Russians  and  western  Europeans. 

'•  The  difference  lies  in  this."  heanswertti.  ei:; 
jihatically.   •and  it  is  tjuite  evideii'  '     •'  —    • 
know  them.      It   is  that  they  are  i 
— more  (.'hrislian.     And  that  distinction  aris««« 
not  from   the  fact  that  they  are  of  lower  • 
but  from  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and   : —   .    : 
centuries  and  centuries  they  have  found   in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  their  only  guiile  and  protec- 
tion.     Your  jM'ople,  from  the  tim«'  «'"   •        '!  • 
ormalion,    have    read    llu'ir    Hibh's    i; 
and  reatl  them  critically.     «)urs  have  never  mmuI 
them,  ami  are  only  iH-gmning  • 
Hut  the  Ru.ssian  jK'iiple  have  p:.      .  . 
tion  and   the  teaching  of  I'liriet,  and  in  the  ah- 
sence  of  protective  laws  and  institutions,  sue' 
have   always   existed    in    the    We-*       '  '  •    - 

should  they  seek  for  giiidaiu'e  of  1 1  1 

is  this  element,  this  reliance  upon  conwienct*  and 
( 'hristiaiiitv  as  opposed  to  law,  which  f< 
great  gulf  lH'tw«H'n  Russia  and   western  K  . 
Helwe«!n    Western    countries    iheiv    has    al  a 
seemed   to  mo  ven'  liule  difleriMioo.      The   ' 
ception  of  the   French   i  «>f  the  '■    '   , 

excitable,  of  your  own  ynien  ;; 

calculating,  may  be  very  true.     Hut  to  a 
they   are   but   H4»clions  <»f  n 

essentials  •'• ^  "•   •■'  -"«■* 

bv  iheir  :  1» 
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Russia,  rhristianity  ami  conscience  piny  tlie  i)art 

'  MS  ami  h'gal  lornmli- 

en  do  you  think   lliat  the   Russians  are 
:  a  n-aliy  highiT  civilizatiiui 

11. (lit       i^i'^t^iii      1*111  '-1-1    liUot 

'•That  1  cannot  say.     If  you  moan  by  civili/a- 
ts.'U  Western  civilization,  there  can   be  no  ques- 
■         '  •„-' ness  antl   lowness.      I   unly 
■  HlTerence  exists." 
••  But  admitting,  as  you  do.  that  Russian  con- 
very  imperfect,  on  wliat  do  you  rely 
..them?" 
rtainly  not   upon   what  you  call  "Western 
reiorms.      Because,  having  decided  that  tliere  is 
*    •    ■    _'  in  common  between  Russia  and  Kurope, 
-  ni>t  even  a  ground  for  e.xperiiiieiitiiig  with 
Western  reforms  in  Russia.    The  Western  system 
fails  to  insure  real  morality  in  the  West,  and  why 
shouKl  it  do  l)etter  in  a  country  for  which  it  was 
not  devised  tlian  in  countries  for  wliicli  it  was  ? 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  a<lmit  that  Russian  sys- 
tems have  failed  equally.     Rut  I  can  simply  repeat 
that  it  is  only  by  developing  the  consciences  and 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  whether  in   Russia  or 
.•'-(•where,  that  ytm  can  look  for  any  improve- 
111.  lit  in  their  condition." 

Tolstoy  spoke  very  mucli  more  in  the  same 
strain,  always  showing  himself  completely  out  of 

~ '^jv  with  ordinarv  Russian  LilxM-alisin,  and 

iirly  with  Marxism,  its  most  pcjpular  form 
among  the  younger  men.  Socialism  in  every 
form  he  seemed  to  regard  as  little  better  tliaii  au- 
tocratic despotism,  saying,  "Our  government 
keeps  one  class  in  idleness  by  means  of  violence  ; 
the  Socialists  would  keep  eveiy  one  at  work  by 
violence."  But  he  spoke  of  cooperation  with 
respect,  though,  in  the  abstract,  condemning  in- 
dustrialism in  all  its  forms. 


IV. —TOLSTOY  JX  PRECEPT  AND 
EXAMPLE. 

The  question  how  far  Count  Tolstoy  applies 
literady  his  principles  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  particularly  in  Russia,  among  those  who  do 
not  know  him  personally.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
puljlicity,  and  the  impossibility  of  free  discus- 
sion, there  is  an  intense  vagueness  even  in  the 
minds  of  educated  Russians  as  to  the  personal- 
ities of  their  famous  countrymen.  I  remember 
once,  a  short  time  before  my  first  meeting  with 
the  count,  discussing  the  subject  with  two  stu- 
dents. As  is  usual,  both  these  students  were 
mature  political  thinkers,  one  a  Slavophile  and 
reactionary,  the  other  the  son  of  a  small  trades- 
man and  a  fanatical  propagandist  of  all  the  new 
doctrines  from  Marxism  to  Tolstovisin.     Neither 


icallv  know  anything  about  the  count's  life,  but 
both  were  full  of  the  astonishing  fables  so  com- 
mon in  i{ussia. 

"  It  is  mostly  hypocrisy,"  said  my  Slavophile. 
"  When  a  man  preaches  ])overty,  lives  in  luxury, 
and  keeps  up  two  palaces  with  the  millions  of  ru- 
liles  he  earns  with  his  novels  he  had  better " 

"lie   had  better  say   nothing;  and  so  ought 

your   uncle,  the   Bishop   of  ,  who  preaclies 

poverty  also.  But  Lyeff  Nikolaievitch  does  not 
live  in  luxury,  and  makes  no  millions.  I  have 
seen  him  myself  near  Tula  walking  barefoot  to 
market  witli  his  daughter,  ami  carrying  baskets 
on  his  arm." 

My  fri(Mul  had  never  been  near  Tula,  but  knew 
verv  well  the  value  of  a  positive  statement.  He 
went  on  to  give  a  very  highly  colored  account  of 
Tolstoy's  work  among  the  peasantry,  declaring, 
among  other  things,  that  one  day  outside  Moscow 
the  count  liad  walked  home  barefoot  in  the  snow, 
having  given  his  boots  to  a  peasant  woman  who 
complained  of  cliilblains.  The  argument  contin- 
ued, and  gradually  drifted,  as  most  Russian  argu- 
ments on  literature  do,  into  a  discussion  whether 
or  not  the  author  in  question  was  or  was  not  truly 
penetrated  by  the  "  Russian  spirit."  For  all  Rus- 
sians, like  tlieir  Western  critics,  agree  that  a  very 
distinct  Russian  spirit  exists,  and  may  be  dis- 
cerned both  in  their  art  and  their  social  organi- 
zation. Hut  what  the  Russian  spirit  is,  is  a 
matter  of  eternal  dispute. 

"If  there  were  anything  really  Russian  in 
T(;lsLoy's  nov^els  they  would  not  be  so  popular 
among  foreigners,"  said  my  Slavophile.  "  Tur- 
genieff  is  the  only  other  Russian  novelist  read  in 
the  West.  And  Turgenieff  was  a  Westerner. 
The  only  difference  is  that  Tolstoy  knows  Russia 
better  than  Turgenieff,  but  he  is  no  more  a  Rus- 
sian. Real  Russian  literature  is  incomprehensible 
to  western  Europeans.  Nobody  in  France  or  in 
England  reads  real  Russian  literature,  but  every 
one  reads  Pushkin  and  Tolstoy,  and  thinks  he 
knows  everything  about  Russia.  But  atheism 
and  German  uniforms  and  anarchism  are  not 
Russian.  Tolstoy  is  an  atheist  with  a  Western 
eaucation;  his  sons  are  disguised  in  German  uni- 
forms. ..."  And  my  friend  went  on  to  give  a 
higlily  imaginative  account  of  the  Tolstoy  mhiage, 
ending  by  giving  his  ideas  of  what  a  real  Russian 
and  a  real  reformer  ought  to  be. 

"  Father  John,  of  Cronstadt,  for  instance — he 
is  a  real  Russian,  and  a  really  honest  man.  He 
is  tlie  really  popular  man  in  Russia.  The  mass 
of  the  Russian  peasantry — even  those  who  are  his 
own  neighbors,  as  lie  admits  himself — distrust 
Tolstoy.  But  Father  Jolin  ?  Who  is  it  that 
gives  every  penny  he  earns  to  the  poor  ?  Who  is  it 
that  receives  liundreds  of  letters  every  day  from 
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all  parts  o{  Russia  asking  for  help  ami  atlvir.-  / 
"W'liu  IS  visite<l  evt-ry  year  by  thousamls  of  pil- 
grims ?  That  is  a  very  difforent  thing  from  two 
palaces  ami  •  iiave  all  things  in  couunon.' '" 

Views  as  distorted  as  these  are  verv  wnle- 
spreail  among  a  certain  class  of  Russians,  wiio 
think  that  because  Count  Tolstoy  does  not  go 
naked  and  starve  to  death,  which  would  be  tlie 
logical  application  of  extreme  Christianity,  he  is, 
therefore,  a  mere  propagandist  of  rules  of  con- 
duct which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  to  observe. 
But  to  the  question  how  far  Tolstoy  applies  to  his 
daily  life  the  principles  which  he  propagates  the 
answer  is  really  very  simple.  The  ilualism  of 
Count  Tolstoy's  mental  equipment,  which  is  the 
first  thing  noticed  by  a  stranger,  serves  him  in 
good  turn  here,  and  relieves  him  of  the  necessity 
of  compounding  with  his  conscience.  For  if.  as 
an  ethical  teaclier,  he  professes  doctrines  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  tilings,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  consistently  with  efficiency  as  a  worker  and 
reformer,  as  a  practical  man  he  sees  at  once  the 
limitations  which  must  1^  placed  ui)on  these  doc- 
trines. He  is  content  to  observe  his  abstract  rule 
of  life  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
efficiency  as  a  worker  ami  an  example.  lie  sees 
that  if  he  were  to  observe  his  doctrines  literally 
he  might  attain  M.  Pobyedonost-seff's  itieal  of 
"the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,"  but  his  value  as 
a  reactive  force  would  be  destroyed.  Ami  he 
prefers  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  own  soul  by  com- 
pounding with  practical  life  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  special  opportunities  afforded  by  the  position 
which  he  holds  in  the  world.  Thus  we  see  him 
daily  denying  all  government,  yet  approving  or 
condemning  on  their  individual  merits  the  actions 
of  governments  ;  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  yet  let- 
ting them  be  paid  for  him  ;  despising  industry, 
yet  helping  and  sympathizing  with  industrial 
workmen  ;  and  rejecting  the  rights  of  property, 
yet  sometimes  taking  for  his  own  writings  money 
which  he  kiiow-s  he  can  employ  to  better  purpose 
than  those  who  would  otherwise  gain  the  profits, 
as  he  did  with  his  novel  "Resurrection,"  which 
wa.s  written  for  the  purpo-se  of  raising  funds  to 
assist  the  emigrant  Dukliobortsi.  Kverywhere 
the  so-calletl  teachings  of  Tolstoy  are  qualiHed  by 
the  necessities  of  his  daily  life.  His  rule  of  life 
is  o))served  closely,  l»ut  only  when  it  does  not 
diminish  his  power  for  practical  good. 

Thus  Tolstoy  as  a  practical  man  is  quite  ready 
to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  i»easaiil8  on 
his  property  and  tlie  lo<-al  officials,  though  lie  flat- 
ly denies  the  right  of  the  first  to  resistance  or  of 
the  second  to  exist«;nce.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  that 
the  root  of  his  do(!trine,  "  Resist  not  him  that  is 
evil,"  is  with  him  little  better  than  an  ethical  ab- 
straction.     The    vituperative    conilemnation    of 


wro!  can  hardly  \w  a  i>arl  of  ••  R  i 

him  ;>....  ■-.  evil."      Hut  T-     • 
ilemnation  ;  and  while  In  v 

that  resistance  can  never  Iw  justified.  <» 

first  to  expre.'v's  sy  with   i     " 

It  is  quite  true  thai  -  article.^  ,  1 

letters  he  s«>ldom  coinmils  himself  to  »i. 
pathy.     Hut  these  letters  and  articli>s  are  •levuietl 
to  the  abstract  f- ■       ■     •      '•'.eiimU    '  ~i» 

of  political  an.;  -s.      Iii 

conversation,  regarding  all  questions  from  the 
practical  |^)int  of  view.  lie  judges  them  in  the 
light  of  their  immediate  rights  and  wrong.  Thu(«, 
if  you  ask  Count  Tolstoy's  opinion  on  the  subj<«ct 
of  a  particular  war.  he  will  unhesitatingly  jrive  a 
judgment  as  to  which   si<le   is  in    •  1 

even  express  .>yitisfaction  at  any  m.  iv 

gain.      Rut     ten    minutes    afterward    ask     him 
whether  there  is  any  exception  to  his  <\ 
••  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil,"  and  he  wib  ..,.->, .r 
unhesitatingly.  "No." 

This  capat'ity  for  compromise  in  the  app.  ■  .i 
tion  of  extreme  opinions,  the  rarest  of  n' 

ties   among    really    convinced    S'x-ial    n;   .-. 

shows  itself  atlmirably  in  his  family  life.  It  i» 
quite  true  that  Count  Tolstoy  lives,  if  not  in  |»al- 
aces,  at  least  in  housi's  which  are  infinite'--  '  •••.•r 
than  those  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  liundi.  .<; 

countrymen.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  primitive 
as  is  his  dress,  it  is  sufficient,  and   that  c;i 

said  of  the  clothing  of  most    Rus.sian    ]• ;-. 

while  his  food,  if  simple,  is  certainly  belter  and 
more  regular.      Rlack  coffee  is  not  a  prime  ne- 
cessity of  life,  neither  are   bicycles,  but    I    have 
seen  the  count  drinking  coffi-e  after  diniu'r,  and 
he  bicycles  and  rides  on  horseback   in   the   Mos- 
cow sul>urbs  without  any  (piahiis  of   coi 
The  fact  is  that  Tolstoy,  while  retaining  ... 
victions,  has  long  passed  the  first  ardor  «»f  the  re- 
former. "  Leave  all  and  follow  me,"  he  h«~  i 
is  m>t  a  practical  doctrine,  or,  if  it  is  pr:i 
it  is  incompatilile  with   the  greatest   U!»< 
Kven  Shelley,  who  was  the  greatest  emlMMlimenl  of 
whit«»-liot  propagan»la  which  the  last  '  ■              priv 

duced,    sometimes    ate    meat,    and    li .   two 

wives.      And  Tolstoy  is  <|uile   ready  to  sncrific*' 
an  ounce  of  |>erfection  for  a  jxumd  of   ;  il 

good.       lie  has  none  of   the  vc  -   '  1 

lead  him  to  ^trive  after   the  n  u 

of  his  own  doctrines.      I'o.Hterity  iian  jusiitie*!  the 
judgment  of  Henri  (Juatre    that    a    km.  h 

Worth   a   mass.      Ami   T-'-t-v    knows  \>  .  .    ....1 

that  an  occasional  «h'f.  n»  convention  and 

the  occu|)ation  of  an  eight  •  foot  ciibiclu  in  a 
family  mansion  '  *  '  .    -> 

dev..r;..ii  and    vl-  ' 

p  II  of  funds  for  carrying  on  his  work, 

lint  iKJHiiion  may  not  W  logical,  but  in  the  »(nig- 
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pf,.  ;...A.<..i.  l...r;,.  ami  usofulnt'ss  \ofi\c  lias  lost. 
S  18    time    ill    the   suiiimor  at  his 

lie,    plowing    ami     roapiiiK    in     tiu' 
I,,  -  •'  »>  witii'"   *      'MfluT  ill  hor  crops, 

b..  I«.\o<  on   behalf  of  the 

jHH>r.  ami  ji^ivin^  his  i)easants  sound  praoticul  ad- 
V  \v  l>ost  to  earry  on    their  work  aii<l 

-.  .i>n.      The    fact    that    he    lives  in  a 

ace"  does  not  trouble  his  conscience  in  the 
ieji-<i.  And  in  his  winter  home  at  Moscow  he 
d.  •  •  — >;ider  it  necessary  to  sweep  the  snow 
fr.  :.t  of  his  house.     He  knows  that  it  is 

better  both  for  his  gospel  and  for  its  propagation 
tl  '  otild  spend  his  time  to  the  best  advan- 

ta^  .;..  his  pen;  and  that,  if  his  healtli  de- 
mands exercise  and  recreation,  it  is  no  sin  to 
jKtssess  a  bicycle  and  a  horse,  even  tliougli  those 
are  luxuries  undreamed  of  by  the  majority  of  tiie 
human  race. 

All  this  is  very  characteristic,  not  only  of  Count 
Toistoy.  but  of  Russians  in  general.  "While  tlie 
Russian  is  the  very  first  to  rush  and  put  all  his 
thoughts  into  immediate  action, — a  circumstance 
which  makes  the  abstract  revolutionary  much 
more  dangerous  in  Russia  than  elsewhere, — he  is 
by  no  means  a  worshiper  of  absolute  ideals  either 
in  thought  or  in  action.  As  it  is  in  Russian 
literature,  it  is  very  much  in  Russian  life.  The 
Itest  Russian  novels  are  distinguislied  from  those 
of  western  Europe  by  the  complete  absence  in 
the  delineation  of  human  cliaracter  of  absolute 
types  of  goodness  or  badness,  beauty  or  ugliness. 
In  all  the  writings  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgeniefl 
there  is  not  a  single  character  personifying  any 
absolute  quality,  whetlier  good  or  bad.  In  the 
actions  which  they  de})ict.  there  is  the  same  dep- 
recation of  extravagance.  Tlie  fanatic  and  the 
man  of  fixed  ideas  invariaoly  come  to  a  Vjad  end. 
A  rational  compromise  between  ideas  and  facts 
is  the  essential  in  useful  work.  This  character- 
istic of  Russian  ideas  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
TurgenieflE's  best-known  novel,  "Virgin  Soil." 
The  hero,  Nezdanoff,  the  man  of  fixed  ideas, 
breaks  down  when  he  attempts  to  apply  them  to 
life.  But  the  same  ideas,  held  in  a  less  intense 
degree,  and  therefore  more  easily  applicable  to 
exi>iiiig  conditions,  triumph  in  the  hands  of  the 
practical  factory  manager,  Solomin.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  Count  Tolstoy's  favorite  books  is  Mr. 
Mcrley's  work  "On  Compromise."  It  is  prob- 
ably true.  His  life  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  application  of  extreme  ideas  to  action.  He 
lives  as  nearly  according  to  the  literal  precepts 
of  Christianity  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  who 
values  practical  usefulness  to  do.  But  in  the 
conflict  between  his  ideas  and  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  world  about  him  it  is  the  practical 
side  of  his  character  which  gains  the  victory. 


\  .—COUNT  TOLSTOY  AND   THE 
RUSSIANS. 

What  is  Tolstoy's  i-cal  iclationship  to  the  j)oo- 
pie  whom  he  serves  and  idealizes?  What  is  the 
popular  view  of  Tolstoy  as  an  active  social  force  ? 
We  know  that  the  oflicial  classes  distrust  and  fear 
him  ;  and  that  as  Marxism  is  the  only  gospel  of 
educated  non-official  Russia,  educated  non-official 
Russia  is  content  with  adiniring  him  as  an  artist 
and  deritling  him  as  a  moralist  and  political  phi- 
losopher. But  Tolstoy  himself  puts  his  ethical 
teachings  on  the  summit  ;  liis  novels  at  best  have 
been  only  instruments,  and,  as  he  has  many  times 
declared  of  late,  unlit  instruments.  He  is  the 
last  man  to  set  any  store  upon  his  reputation  as 
an  artist,  and  he  has  condemned  unhesitatingly 
the  whole  theory  of  art  upon  which  his  earlier 
'  works  were  constructed.  So,  if  we  eliminate  dis- 
trustful officials,  and  an  educated  class  which  re- 
spects moral  courage  and  intercession  for  the 
weak  but  regards  the  Tolstoy  an  gospel  with  con- 
tempt, we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  bed  rock  of 
Russian  society — the  people.  What  do  the  peo- 
ple, what  do  the  peasants  think  ?  The  peasants 
are  inarticulate,  and  that  is  the  first  difficulty. 
To  solve  it  satisfactorily  would  therefore  require 
a  knowledge  of  Russia  which  few  Westerners 
possess.  Tolstoy  has  himself  declared  that  many 
even  of  his  own  peasantry  regard  him  merely  as 
a  horn  of  plenty  and  an  intercessor  in  time  of 
trouble.  How  the  Russian  peasant  regards  un- 
expected benefactors,  he  has  shown  in  "Resur- 
rection," where  Prince  Nekliudoff  fails  utterly 
to  convince  his  peasants  of  his  good  intentions  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  at  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  many  enlightened  proprietors  wished  to 
make  a  liberal  diittribiition  of  their  land  the 
peasants  drew  back,  fearing  attempts  at  trickerv. 
The  legacy  of  distrust  left  by  serfdom  is  strong 
among  Russians  to-day.  I  remember  myself  see- 
ing a  German  traveler  in  Nijni  Novgorod  offer- 
ing cigars  all  round  to  a  group  of  bargees  from 
the  Oka,  and  being  repulsed  with  the  incredulous 
grin  to  which  one  treats  a  thimblerigger.  '  There 
is,  of  course,  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Russian 
peasant  is  highly  responsive  to  kindly  treatment 
when  once  he  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  disin- 
terested. But  he  requires  convincing,  and  Tolstoy 
has  not  entirely  escaped  the  fate  which  overtook 
his  pi-edecessor. 

But  how  do  the  peasants  regard  Tolstoy  as  a 
reformer  and  propagandist  ?  I  made  many  ef- 
forts to  solve  this  question.  In  Moscow  he  was 
well  known,  at  least  by  appearance,  and  there 
were  few  whose  attention  had  not  been  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  an  aged  peasant  riding  round  the 
suburbs  in  the  twilight,  mounted  on  an  excellent 
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horse,  ami  sittinffit  witli  theair  of  a  noJ.lenmn  an.l 
sol»li.-r.  But  amoiii;  ilif  muzhiks — aiul  Mi.scow, 
the  Russians  say.  is  '-a  cily  of  luuzliiks "— ^ 
tliere  was  very  little  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  man  dwellcil  in  Israel.  The  most  appre- 
ciative answer  whicli  1  ever  received  from  a  mu- 
zliik  was  that  "  lie  is  a  good  burin."  Tliis  |»t>as- 
sant  had  read  -War  and  Peace,"  and  also  a  little 
pampidet  by  the  count  on  sobriety,  which  lie 
condemned  on  the  excellent  ground,  •'  Ves,  but 
Gosudar  Imperator  drinks  champagne."  Am»>ng 
most  of  the  muzhiks  there  was  a  singular  una 
niiuity  of  suspicious  fear.  Some  condemiieti 
him  as  a  beshuzhnik.  or  atheist,  and  others  told 
the  most  absurd  stories  as  to  his  relations  with 
the  government,  one  informing  me  coollv  that  he 
was  paid  by  the  authorities  to  encourage  mili- 
tary service.  In  short,  the  great  mass  seemed 
utterly  ignorant  of  everything  »'.\cept  Tolsto\''s 
name  and  his  practice  of  wearing  peasant's 
clothes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  lack  of  influence, 
combined    with    his    celebrity   abroad,    accounts 
largely  for  the  indulgence  with  which  Tolstoy  is 
treated  by  the  Russian  Government.      As  a  phi- 
losopher, Tolstoy  has  certainly  more  disciples  in 
the  smallest  of  European  states  than   in  his  own 
great  country.      From   practical   Tolstovism    the 
Russian    (government   has  hitherto  had   little  to 
fear,      .\nti-militarism    is    really   the  only  appli- 
cai>le  part  of  his  teaching,  and  the  anti-military 
sects  of  Russia  are  much  older  than  Tolstoy,  and 
in  no  way  traceable  to  him.  though  he  has  cer- 
tainly gained   them   much   moral   support  bv  his 
writings  in  the  foreign  press.     It  is  a  very  strange 
thing,  and  quite  characteristic  of  FJurope's  outlook 
on    Russia,    that    these   sects   are   encouraged    in 
countries   where   military  service,  or  war  ta.xes, 
which  Tolstoy   himself   reganls  as   pieciselv  the 
same  thing,  are  ol)ligatory.      The   Russian   Gov- 
ernment, says  T(jIstoy,  is  entitled  to  the  severest 
condemnation    for    upliolding  conscription  :    but 
this  condemnation   is  equally  ileserved  by  every 
other  country,  whether  it  maintains  a  con.script 
or  a   volunteer  army.      Hut   having  once  estab- 
lished  conscription,  Tolstoy  recognizes  that   it  is 
an   absurdity   for    Westerners   to   condemn    the 
Russian    (iovernment    for  n-fusing  to   recognize 
conscientious  (d)jectif)ns,  no  such  oljjections  lieing 
listened  to  for  a  moment  in   any  other  country. 
Tolstoy  sees  this  more  keenlv  than  most  tH^rsons. 
anti  pays  scant  at  tent  ion   to  e.vpressions  of  sym- 
pathy c'-riiitig  from  abroad. 

Tolstoy's  influence  certainly  has  tended  to  in- 
crease al)road  ;  why  has  it  not  increa.sed  com- 
niensuralelv  in  his  own  country?  'I'he  novelty 
and  uncompromising  character  of  his  doctrines, 
when   stated   in   the  abstra<-t,  have  attracted   for- 


eigners.      But  in   KuMia  the  noyelty  is  not  no 

'"  -  not  a  Ml  Riivsia.     The 

-:  .  .  ;n  the  p,    ,  ,.    .vhicli.  r  ••'•-•'    • 
(.'hristianity,  is  the  practical   bjwis  of  i 
is  many  years  older   than   ToUloy.     The  gn»at 
Russian  social  movement  of  the  middle 

century,   of   which    Tidsloy    is    but    the   l-. 

produced  a  host  of  enlightened  men  and  women 
such  as  he.  who  succet'deil  in  doing  for  a  time 
what  he  has  done  for  a  lifetime — in  xv  ' —  ■  - 
the  process  of  oprostrhenie,  becoming  i 
simple.  These  people  wore  aa  well  aware  as  Tol- 
stoy that  only  through  sii:     '  thevc  ike 

themselves  one  with  the  j      ,     .  and  tin;  bv 

siiaring  the  burdens  of  their  lives  could  they  lift 
up  out  of  the  dust  a  j)eople  to  whom  all  ap'|>eal8 
from  above  wouUl  have  lioen  addressed  in  yam. 
TurgeniefT.  the  historian  of  the  movement,  shows 
us  how  this  movement  ended  in  disillusion  and 
disenchantment.  It  was  Uu>  ardent  to  hist,  and 
too  little  in  accord  with  actuality  to  succei'd  even 
for  a  time.  TurgeniefT's  divame'r  of  high  <ln«ams. 
who  could  find  community  with  the  muzhiks  only 
by  drinking  himself  to  intoxication  in  th.-ir  com'- 
pany,  was  a  <haracteristic  ty|)e.  Kven  the  prac- 
tical Hazarof.  who  admitted  no  dreams  and  no 
ideals,  found  that  the  muzhik  could  not  under- 
stand his  language.  The  emulators  of  Turge- 
nieff's  heroes  in  real  life  had  no  m«»re  succeHg. 
Suicide,  Sil»eria.  and  expatriation  were  tlie  ends 
of  most.      Hut  the  first  a'         '  •'  t,g 

movement    hati    be«M>   exi  ,,v 

came   under  its  influence,  and   the  one   Rus.<*ian 
who  succeeded  in  showing  how  far  .n 

with  the  people  was  practicable  has  t,..  ,.  i..,.-  nnd 
few  imitators  in  his  own  country. 

It  is  very  remarkaltle  that  Tolstoy  shotdd  have 
succeeded    so    far  where    his    ju.   '  have 

faile.j.      He  came  of  a   family  w  .         :.h.  we 

are  tc»ld.  were  so  luxurious  that  liis  gran<lfather 
s»'iit  liis  linen  to  \h*  washi-d  in  Holland  :  his  tnlu- 
cation  was  unfavoraMe  ;  he  was  h:  •••d  by 
family  attachments,  and  he  l^>gan  !■  _'e  }.•<; 
views  at  a  time  when  the  oM  ard.)r  for  self  - 
fice  had  Iwen  killed  by  failun*  and  di- 
luent.     Moreover,  as  a  practical  man.  I il- 

ways  a  clear  itiea  of  the  limitations  of  Itumian 
I)opular  life.  The  real  explanation  of  his  KUi*f>(>(t« 
.seems  to   Ite  that   he  u        .  '    ' 

formatory  zeal.      He  i 

yefT  as  a  model  and  mnater  himself,  nnd  he  re- 
garded the  ■  H  life.   ■  -ig  to   !»«» 

raiscfl  ami   .ip  to  1..^  ..,;; ■(»» 

idi'al  alreatiy  ntalerinli/ed      The  earlier  T'  ••>! 

had   regarded   the  '  |>«>aHantry  an  so  much 

!■    ■  :,„.....      :y 

moral  and  |»oliticaI  idoan.   Tolstoy  oevvr  had  anV' 
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thine  t«>  <lo  with  n»volution  ;   and  in   mornlB  ho 

\\  auiou^  tho  jH'asaiits  tliaii 

m-  »vas  ooiivinc«»il   that  culture 

ilo  witli  morality,  and  he  became 

Uierffon?  a  pupil  rather  tlian  a  master  in  the  great 

.;  .     ,  ... that  wliicii    differentiates  Tolstoy 

from  the  hundiv<is  of  other  educated  Russians 
their  lives  to  the  people  and  earn  in 
iriiiiii  ii.ihinjf  better  than  the  reputation  of 
"  characters,"  and  the  benevolent  contempt  of 
pt>asant«  who  do  not  understand  them,  and  whom 
tliey  do  not  understand.  But  Tolstoy  found  not 
oniv  his  ethical  but  also  his  aesthetic  doctrines 
realized  among  tlie  people.  The  common  life, 
he  savs.  is  not  onl_v  the  basis  of  all  true  morals, 
but  of  all  true  art.  What  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  simplest,  he  argues  again  and  again,  is  not 
true  art.  Art  requires  no  commentary  ;  it  is  in- 
fective in  its  nature,  and  if  it  is  not,  it  is  not 
true  art.  It  is  a  '•  means  of  communion,"  "a 
condition  of  human  life."  The  remark  made  by 
another  celebrated  Russian,  that  Turgenieff's 
•'  Recollections  of  a  Sportsman  "  liad  exhausted 
the  life  of  the  people,  awakened  his  wrath,  and 
he  asked,  indignantly  : 

"The  life  of  the  people  exhausted  ? — the  life 
of  the  people  with  its  manifold  labors,  its  dan- 
gers on  sea  and  land,  its  relations  with  employ- 
ers, leaders,  companions,  with  men  of  other 
faiths  and  nationalities,  its  travels,  its  struggles 
with  nature,  with  wild  beasts,  its  relations  to 
domestic  animals,  its  work  in  the  forest,  on  tlie 
steppes,  in  fields  and  gardens,  its  family  rela- 
tions, its  dealings  with  fellow-workers,  its  bear- 
ing to  economical  questions,  to -intellectual  prob- 
lems, all  the  problems  of  life  for  self  and  family, 
— all  these  interests,  all  permeated  with  religious 
sentiments  ...  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
hausted, and  to  make  way  for  descriptions  of 
how  one  hero  kissed  his  lady's  hand,  another 
her  arm,  a  third  in  some  other  way, — is  this  to 
be  given  up  for  that  other  art  whose  only  ob- 
jects are  to  flatter  pride,  dissipate  ennui,  and  de- 
velop eroticism  ?  " 

This  is  not  art,  he  says.  As  the  life  of  the 
people  is  the  best  of  all  lives,  the  art  wliich  the 
people  create,  and  which  is  created  by  students 
and  imitators  of  the  people,  is  the  best  of  all  art. 
Tolstoy's  ideas  of  art  and  morals  are  thus  com- 
plementary and  mutually  indispensable,  and  his 
productiveness  as  an  artist,  in  the  sense  under- 
stood by  himself,  is  multiplied  by  his  mode  of 
life.  The  work  which  he  does  in  the  fields,  his 
long  tramps  from  village  to  village,  his  visits  to 
night- refuges  and  prisons,  his  teaching  of  peas- 
ants at  his  country  home,  his  stories  and  fables 
written  specially  for  the  people,  his  popular  works 


on  .scienc<*  and  on  morals,  not  only  form  a  ])art 
of  what  he  regards  as  the  ideal  life,  but  a  part 
also  of  tho  necessary  equipment  of  the  true  aitist. 

Yet  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Tolstoy  as 
a  teacher  enjoys  a  wide  influ('n(;o  among  any 
Russian  class.  What  the  future  will  do  with  his 
doctj-ines,  no  one  can  say.  At  present,  the  mas.ses 
of  the  Ru.ssian  people  are  far  too  susceptible  to 
mvstical  emotions  to  find  any  attraction  in  a 
rationalistic  guide  still  in  the  llesli.  l>ut  if  they 
remain  in  their  present  state  of  culture,  fifty 
years  hence  they  will  be  quite  capable  of  reviving 
Tolstoyism  as  a  religious  cult,  with  its  founder 
endowed  with  supei'natural  attributes  somewhere 
in  the  background,  and  around  liis  name  a  great 
tangle  of  traditions  wliich  Tolstoy  would  regard 
witli  horror.  Meantime,  Tolstoy  as  a  man,  in 
his  immediate  circle,  enjoys  much  greater  honor 
than  a  prophet  in  a  wider  sphere. 

But  if  'J'olstoy  is  not  a  great  influence  in  Rus- 
sia, what  is  his  value  as  a  representative  of  Rus- 
sian ideas  ?  The  first  thing  notable  is  that  his 
philosophy,  even  although  he  finds  its  germs 
more  widespread  in  Russia  than  anywhei-e  else, 
is  a  general  human  philosophy  in  its  application, 
and  is  even  more  generally  comprehensittle  than 
his  art.  Yet  Tolstoy  is  really  a  very  faithful 
representative  of  Russian  life.  If  Tolstoy  liab 
never  made  a  Russian  sect,  the  Russian  sects 
have  made  Tolstoy.  He  is  a  pupil,  not  a  teach- 
er, in  his  own  country.  It  is  only  abroad  that 
Tolstoy  stands  as  a  revolutionary  apostle  of  novel 
moral  ideas.  His  relation  to  his  own  country, 
rnen  is  that  he  expresses,  divested  of  mysticism, 
the  practical  religion  which  animates  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Russian  sectarians,  Dukhobortsi,  Molo- 
kani,  Stundists,  and  Vagabonds.  How  far  he  is 
right  in  declai'ing  that  the  masses  of  his  countiy- 
men  are  informed  by  the  same  spirit  is  another 
question.  And  even  if  he  is  right  in  this,  is  he 
I'ight  in  regarding  racial  conditions  as  the  deter, 
mining  factor,  and  not  merely  a  low  state  of 
culture  ?  Either  view  seems  to  strike  at  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  his  doctrines.  If  the  Riis- 
sian  peasant  is  really  the  spiritual  salt  of  the 
earth  by  history  and  race,  what  of  the  other 
races  ?  If  he  is  merely  a  better  man  because  he 
leads  a  primitive  life,  what  of  his  future,  and 
what  of  the  future  of  the  advanced  races  ?  For 
Tolstoy  is  no  dreamer,  and  he  knows  very  well 
that  tlie  machine  even  of  "false  civilization" 
cannot  be  stopped.  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions put  to  Tolstoy  the  practical  man  are  given 
by  Tolstoy  the  academic  thinker,  who  replies 
that  consequences  matter  nothing,  as  they  mat- 
tei'ed  nothing  to  the  preacher  of  asceticism  in 
"The  Kreuzer  Sonata."  Let  each  man  settle 
with  his  own  conscience.     The  rest  may  perish. 


r'ACE  OK   PALlSAUklK.    FltOM   THE   KIVKK   ItOAU  AT  ENULKWtHtU. 


PRESERVIXG   THE    III/DSOX    I\\LISAl)i:S. 


THE  ]>reservation  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  places  possessing  scenic  or  his- 
toric interest  in  an  unusual  <lt'<;ree  is  a  matter 
about  winch  the  peo{)lo  of  ditTerent  sections  of 
the  United  States  niiirht  well  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  showing;  intellij;ent  and  patriotic  con- 
cern. Each  good  example  ought  to  l)e  widely 
lieralded,  in  order  to  stimulatr  activity  in  otlu'r 
quarters.  This  magazine  has  on  many  occa- 
sions done  what  it  could  to  further  such  work  in 
general  and  in  particular  :  and  its  pages  are  ojx'n 
from  time  to  time  for  the  reeonl  of  i)rojects  ac- 
complished or  the  encouragement  of  movements 
set  on  foot.  It  was  with  esp«'cial  gratilication 
several  months  ago  that  we  were  abh"  to  an- 
nounce as  a  practical  certainty  that  the  famous 
I*alisa<le8  of  the  Hmlson  were  to  Iw  redeemed 
from  all  risk  of  further  defacement,  and  that 
ihey  were  to  be  treated  and  ilt'velop«'<l  in  the  fu- 
ture as  an  extended  parkway,  under  the  joint 
control  of  pertnanent  commissions  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  steps 
which  remaine<l  to  be  taken  to  make  the  I'ali- 
sades  Tark  a  legal  as  well  as  a  practical  certainty 
have  now  be(;n  com[iIefe<l. 

It  is  nearlv  three  centuries  since  Hudson  and 
his  men   sailed   up  the   river  and  di»covere«l  the 


varied  won<lers  of  its  unrivaled  shores,  and  for 
more  than  two  hundnnl  and  fifty  years  white  men 
hav«'  l)een  living  on  tlie  s\immil  of  the  great  I'iil; 
sades'   escarpment,  and   also  on   the   facing  i;i-i 
bank.     And  yet  until  recently  that  notable  region, 
like  several   others  in   tlie  immediate  vicinity  of 
New  York  Citv.  has  been  very  nmch  negU'<"ted. 
One   might  safely  assert  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  of  the  New  Yorkers  who  are  accus 
tonied    to   vacation    travel    and    e\ 
times  a.s  niany  have  visil«*d  the  ni;__ 
precipices  of  mountain  scenery  in  Euro|)e  as  have 
made  themselves  at  all  familiar  with  the  won  '■ 
ful   ridge  «if  ]»a.«*altic   rocks  that    forms  tln'  a 
bank  of  the  Hudson  for  a  distance  of  some  t\\.  ;. 
ty  five  miles, — at  least  a  dozen   miliMi  of  which 
lies  opposite  till'  territory  now  coi  '       'hm 

the  actual  miinicipal  limits  of  the  n 

Yet   allhouirh   »«>  few  jwople  have  known  ihc 
rali»a«h'8  in  an  intimate  way,  the  whole  travi 
world    has   U'en    familiar   with    the    g-.  v-    • 
wall,  with  its  tri"*"- covered  hIojm"  <»f  «• 
talus  and   lUbria  at  the   \mm\  an<l   with   llie   af- 
forested  sky  line  at  the  top.     T'  '  '  •• 
has  Iwen  •>ne  of  the  charms  of  a  > 
on   the   Hudson,  and  one  of  the  ailvertiMHj  at- 
tractions  of   travel    <»n   the   New    York   Ontral 
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will  s«>f  till'   Tluiison  Hiver  ami 
in  any   juvvioiis  season  for  u 


H«iln««l.  which   follows  the  water's  edge  on  the 

east    Imiik   of  tlie  river.     Tliis  year  it  is  likely 

t) 

•'- 

|(.  II  of  the  fact  that  much   of 

ti  tti  liie   r«n-.\nierican    Exposition  will 

tHfv.    ill.-  lluilson  Hiver  route,  whether  by  boat 
or  by  rail. 

While  undoubtedly  the  water's  edge  at  the 
iot»t  of  the  ralisadt's  affords  a  very  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  a  beautiful  driveway,  with  attractive 
landscape  treatment  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
of  irregular  width  and  character  that  has  been 
formed  at  the  liase  of  the  cliffs,  there  was  no 
pressing  reason  for  the  creation  of  a  Palisades 
Park  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  Urgency  in 
this  matter  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  thai  there 
had  come  to  lie  a  market  for  the  peculiar  trap 
rock  that  constitutes  the  Palisades  ridge  ;  and 
accordingly  tliere  had  come  into  existence  several 
very  extensive  quarries,  supplied  with  powerful 
modern  machinery  for  converting  the  Iiard  igne- 
ous rock  into  paving-blocks  and  broken  stone  for 
making  macadamized  roads.  These  quarries  were 
operating  on  a  large  scale,  using  giant  powder  or 
dynamite  to  blast  down  huge  masses  of  the  rock 
with  which  to  feed  the  crushers  below  ;  and  the 
situation  enabled  them  to  load  from  their  own 
docks  iut<j  great  scows  and   thus    obtain    cheap 


PALISADES,  FROM  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF  THE  STATE 
LINE.  LOOKING   NORTH. 

water  transportation.  The  trap-rock  formation, 
however,  is  of  great  enougli  extent  and  sufficient 
recurrence  in  the  general  vicinity  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  market  for  many  centuries  to  come 
without  the  necessity  of  destroying  one  of  the 
most  majestic  and  beautiful  stretches  of  natural 
scenery  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

Thus  there  came  about,  some  years  ago,  a  veiy 
active  and  also  very  proper  agitation  against  the 
blasting    of    the    Palisades,    particularly    in    the 
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neighborhood  of  Fort  Lee,  which  is  a  RevoUi- 
tionary  relic  on  tlie  Palisades  just  opposite  Fort 
"Wasliington.  and  about  two  luilcs  north  of 
Grant's  Tonil).  Hut  agitation  at;ainst  the  blast- 
ing, while  useful  in  arousing  public  opinion  to 
the  desirability  of  some  action  for  i>res»'rviii^  the 
Palisades,  did  not  seem  to  point  out  any  effective 
remedy.  The  quarrymen  owned  the  land  and 
were  within  their  legal  rights  in  niakint;  com- 
merce of  the  Palisaih's  and  disposing  of  them  by 
the  cubic  yard.  There  were  only  two  things 
that  could  \ie  done  by  those  who  wished  to  stop 
the  bla.sting  and  save  the  scenery.  One  was  to 
i»uy  out  the  fjuarrymen  by  private  agreement, 
an<l  the  other  was  to  secure  legislation  which 
would  render  possible  tlie  condemnation  of  the 
land  for  i)ublic  u.ses. 

The  situation  was  rendered  more  diflicult  l)y 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  more  imi)ortant  part  of 
the  stretch  of  the  Pali.sa<les  lay  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  X<'W  Jersey,  it  was  visi- 
ble  oidy  from  the  State  of  N«w  York  ;  ami  the 
question  of  preservation  was  of  comparatively 
little  concern  to  the  great  majority  of  the  jieople 
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of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  One  possible  solu- 
tion that  seemed  hojx^fid  for  a  time  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  national  government.  Il  was 
proposed  to  ix»rsuad«»  Cungn'ss  to  accept  the  c<v 
operation  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
"\  ork  in  convertiti^r  th«»  P.i' 
c«'nt  shoreline  and  riparian  _ 
military  and  naval  re.servation. 
feet  were  introduced  in  the 
Congress  ;  but  it  was  s«•arc^■l^ 
vancf  any  conrlusive  arguuuMit  to  show  that  the 
|)eople  of  the  Fnited  Slates  had  any  actual  nuli 
tary  or  mivii'  ■■><  f.»r  lakinjr  '  '. 

antl  it  was  p.  . .     ;..  evident  that  t 
to  Ikj  secured  was  not  in  fact  the  esiab 
of  a  military  or  naval  reservation,  btit  ir  •« 

find  a  way  f'    "    ■         fient  end  to  th*   •..  ...^• 

tations  of  a  :         .  ■  ■> ■ 

Gradually  it  >>e«'anje  plain  enough  that  round- 
al>oul  nx'thods  of  thai   kind   '  •. 

and  t' "'  ''••"'''■"   "iiml  lie  <ii l 

an<l  i                                n.     The  lru»»  metluMl  wu 
found  in  the  pn>|>ot««l  U>  establinh  an  :  '<» 

])ark  re.'»ervation  by  joint  or  identical  if  i of 
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the  two  States  concerned.  Fiiemls  of  tlie  project 
first  decided  what  it  was  really  necessary  to  do, 
and  then  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  to  accom- 
plish the  results.  In  the  spring  of  I'JOO  the  two 
legislatures  passed  acts  identical  in  their  general 
provisions,  ••  to  provide  for  the  selection,  location, 
ajipropiiation,  and  management  of  certain  lands 
along  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River  for  an 
interstate  park,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Palisades.''  The  New  York  act  au- 
thorized the  governor  to  appoint  ten  commission- 
ers, five  of  whom  shouUl  be  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  New  Jersey  act  in  like  man- 
ner authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  ten  com- 


missioners, five  of  wliom  should  be  citizens  of 
New  Jersey.  By  a  prearranged  plan  each  gov- 
ernor appointed  tlie  five  men  selected  by  the  oilier 
governor,  and  thus  the  two  boards,  each  having 
ten  members,  were  made  up  of  the  same  individ- 
uals, although  differently  organized. 

The  general  initiative  lias  naturally  and  proper- 
ly been  taken  by  the  New  York  boai^,!,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  also  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  New  Jersey 
board  is  under  the  presidency  of  Col.  Edwin  A . 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  a  prominent  member  of  a 
family  far  famed   for  public   spirit   and   philan- 
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thropy,  and  whose  name  will  always  be  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Stevens  Institute.  One  of  tlie  most 
valued  and  distinguished  members  of  the  boar<i  is 
the  Hon.  Abrani  S.  Hewitt,  who  }ielon<;s  to  both 
States  alike,  but  who  serves  as  a  New  Jersey 
mem)>er  of  these  two  commissions.  Tlif  New 
York  members  besides  Mr.  I'erkiiis  arc  Messrs. 
Ralph  Trautmann.  J.  Du  Pratt  White,  Nathan 
F.  Barrett,  and  D.  McNeely  StaufTer ;  and  tlie 
New  Jersev  members  licsiclcs  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Hewitt  are  Messrs.  Franklin  W .  Hopkins. 
Abram  De  Honde,  and  W.  A.  I.inn.  At  the 
time  when  these  boanls  were  authorized,  more 
than  a  vear  atro,  no  money  was  appropriated  ex- 


cept for  expenses, — ijtl 0.000  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  *.").000  by  that  of  New  Jersey. 
At  that  time  tlie  principal  devastation  wa.«»  Immuj; 
wrought  by  a  certain  quarry  lu-ar  Fort  Lee.  and 
the  immediate  task  of  the  commission  was  to  get 
the  work  stoj'ped.  It  was  found  that  instead  of 
f)eginning  with  condemnation  proceedings  the 
better  way  was  to  buy  the  quarry  out  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  use  the  Si.*>.000  contributed  by  New 
Jersey  for  the  neces.«iary  work  of  making  surveys 
and  maps,  examining  titles,  etc..  while  it  was 
decided  that  the  filO.OOO  given  by  New  York 
should  be  used  as  an  initial  payment  to  the<|iiarry- 
men  in  cousidcration  of  .1  six  months'  option  on 
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their  property  at  an  agreed  price.     This  price 
was  fixed  at  sometliing  more  than  §130,000. 

Tims  the  most  ol>jt'ctionable  quarrying  was 
brought  to  an  end,  and  tlie  commissioners  gained 
time  in  which  to  mature  their  plans.  Tliey 
consulted  the  principal  property-owners  along 
the  Palisades  line,  and  found  most  of  them  en- 
tirely ready  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mission and  to  deed  to  the  public  without  com- 
pensation as  much  as  they  owned  of  the  face  of 
the  cliflFs,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  ?!'>00  an  acre  for  the  land  that  they 
owned  at  the  base  of  tlie  Palisades,  and  a  uni- 
form price  of  §10  per  lineal  foot  for  such  riparian 
rights  as  some  of  them  possessed, — that  is  to 
say,  the  adjacent  land  under  water.  This  uni- 
form arrangement  having  been  accepted  by  the 
owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stretch  of  the 
Palisades  that  it  was  proposed  to  acquire,  it 
would  evidently  be  feasible  for  the  commission- 
ers in  the  future  to  make  use  of  their  powers  of 
condemnation  to  secure  the  remaining  tracts. 

When  the  legislatures  convened  last  winter,  the 
commissioners  were  prepared  to  report  that  if 
the  two  States  woidd  make  appropriations  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  purchase  of  the  edgewater 
lands  from  Fort  Lee  northward  to  Huyler's 
Landing,  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles, 
certain  private  individuals  would  contribute  the 
:•:::!  of  approximately  §125,000  necessary  to  com- 
,  ■  -  the  purchase  of  the  particular  quarries  that 
had  been  doing  most  harm.     The  State  of  New 


Vnik  was  asked  to  give  §400,000,  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  §100,000.  Not  to  go  farther  into 
linnnrial  details,  it  sulTices  to  say  that  Governor 
Oclell  of  New  York  took  the  satiie  liroad  and 
generous  interest  in  the  subject  that  liis  prede- 
cessor, Governor  Roosevelt,  had  shown,  and  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  manifested  a  like  si)irit. 
Both  legislatures  made  satisfactory  appropria- 
tions, antl  the  private  funds  that  had  been  prom- 
ised for  the  purchase  of  the  quarry  were  promptly 
forthcoming.  The  giver  proved  to  be  Mr.  J. 
rierpont  Morgan,  whose  benefactions  are  not 
nuicli  heralded  and  are  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous than  most  people  suspect. 

The  commissioners  have  large  discretionary 
powers  ;  and,  while  they  will  not  try  at  once  to 
accomplish  much  more  than  the  acquisition  of  the 
absolutely  necessary  land  and  the  construction  of 
a  driveway  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades,  it  will  be 
possible  in  the  years  to  come  to  do  many  inter- 
esting things,  one  after  another,  by  way  of  de- 
tailed development  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
possibilities  of  the  tract  which  has  come  under 
their  control.  As  projected  at  present,  the  Pali- 
sades Park  will  include  something  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  park,  ob-. 
viously,  is  vertical  rather  than  horizontal,  and 
does  not  therefore  add  appreciably  to  the  acreage. 
There  are  now  ferries  from  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty- fifth  Street  to  Fort  Lee,  and  from  Yon- 
kers  to  a  point  known  as  Alpine.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  commissioners  that  when  the  road  im- 
provements are  made  there  will  be  additional 
ferries. 

There  are  various  localities  of  historic  note,  and 
some  surviving  houses  and  relics  also  that  possess 
interest  of  a  personal  or  historical  character.  All 
these  things  must,  of  course,  add  their  touches 
of  attraction  to  the  development  of  the  park. 
Some  information   of   an    especially   interesting 
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character  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  C'ady, 
the  distinguished  arcliitect  of  New  York,  who 
has  long  had  a  beautiful  suniin<'r  home  on  the 
Palisades,  and  who  is  conversant  witli  all  the 
historv  and  tradition  of  the  region.  The  para- 
graphs that  follow  have  been  derived  wholly  from 
Mr.  I'adv's  fund  of  information. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  tlie  Palisades,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  were  n  few  straggling  Dutch- 
men who  ha<l  deserted  the  manors  of  Westches- 
ter and  found  a  rude  refuge  upon  the  clitls.  At 
certain  points  there  came  in  time  to  be  very  tol- 
erable roads  down  the  mountain,  to  onalde  mar- 
ket gardeners  of  tlie  valley  (west  of  the  Palisades) 
to  get  their  ••truck"  to  the  river,  from  wliioh  it 
could  be  floated  to  the  markets  of  Manhattan. 

A  road  of  this  kind  existed  at  Fort  Lee,  an- 
other at  what  is  now  known  as  .Mpine,  opposite 
Yonkers,  which  was  then  known  as  ••('loster 
Landing."  At  the  foot  of  this  road,  by  the 
river,  were  three  taverns  or  road -houses,  one  of 
which  is  still  standing.  Tliese  three  houses  were 
in  active  service  while  as  yet  tiiere  was  not  a 
house  in  what  is  now  known  as  Yonkers. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  .several  Eng- 
lish l>attlesliips  ancliored  otf  ••C'loster  Landing," 
and  on  one  occasion  sent  a  band  of  men  ashore 
to  collect  firewood.  A  party  of  Dutchmen  in 
the  valley  getting  news  of  it,  organized,  and 
stealthily  descended  and  took  the  gang  away 
prisoners,  the  war  vessels  not  daring  to  fire  on 
them  lest  they  kill  their  own  men.  Diiriny:  the 
war,  Cornwallis'  army  is  said  to  havt;  a.scended 
this  Alpine  road,  dragging  their  cannon  after 
them,  as  they  pressed  on  across  Jersey. 

As  the  war  closed,  many  of  the  Frenchmen 
who  had  Ijeen  associateil  with  the  foreign  oflicers 
who  aided  Washington  settled  in  these  parts, 
and  we  still  find  the  names  Dubois,  Tavanier, 
f'iievatier,  a.s  well  as  a  plenty  of  Dutch  names, — 
Van     l^kiver,     Van    Valeii,   Van     Huskiik,    etc. 


PALISAUES.   rXOM  THE  BltlE  DOCK   AT  WEERAWKKN. 

For  years,  however,  the  region  of  the  Palisades 
was  as  Tinknown  to  the  general  public  as  the 
heart  of  Africa. 

Dne  day  in  the  early  si.xtifs,  a.s  Mrs.  Charles 
NordhofT  (the  wife  of  the  eminent  writer  and 
journalist)  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Yonkers,  she 
was  seized  with  a  keen  curiosity  to  know  what 
this  region  was  like,  ami  later,  with  two  or 
three  friends,  rowed  across  the  river  and  toiletl 
up  the  mountain.  She  found  that,  instead  of  a 
Hat  i^latform  of  nn"k,  it  was  a  reuion  iH-Hutifully 
divei'silicd  witli  hill  an*!  dale,  well  woo<|fd  with 
fine  trees,  and  possessing  jH>ints  with  views  of 
the  most  charming  and  picturesqu*'  character. 

One  man  of  culture  and  leisure  had  already 
made  his  home  there,  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  a  most 
enthusiastic  botanist,  who  found  a  remarkable 
flora  on  the  cliffs. — owing,  as  he  said,  to  ■'  "u- 
ence  of  the  union  of  the  two  roek  form;r  he 

trap  rock  of  the  clift  and  the  sandstone  of  the 
valley).  Tlie  Nordh(»fTs  wen*  so  fiusrinated  with 
this  beautiful  region  that  they  settled  there  and 
irathered    several   infimafo   friends  arotmd    them 
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•'.ronjrli    tlii'ir  of- 

wliicli.  Willi  its 

pritk'  of  llie  region. 

i  part    <if   tlio  Oduntrv    has 

■  ?—  ..,.i.li>  of  nrtistic  colliiigs. 

iiiwartl  I'liristy,  tlie  fa- 
.1.  ri»'velan«i   C'aily,  the  arclii- 
.   ;iii<l  (Miarlos   Lanili.  imnal  dcc- 
.iitil   rocently.  J.    Massey    Kliiiid, 
riio   family   of  tlie   late   General 
.«   a  pictures! [He  place  liere.  as   wiM 
.  :lie  Atiirontiacks.      Franklin  Ilupkiiis, 
:  «cer.  who  has  taken   an  active  interest  in 

the  pri'servation  of  the  Talisaties,  has  a  place  a 
1  ••  -("St  of  the  cliffs.  William  J?.  0|Klyke, 
i  'Ml  ill  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Uni- 

versity, lias  a  very  complete  and  charming  home:. 
That  of  Mr.  C'ady  is  in  quaintest  old  Dutch  style, 
the  furniture  and  fittings  throughout  lieiiig  an- 
tique, many  of  them  from  Holland  a  couple  of 
«'enturies  hack. 

The  I'alisades,  at  Alpine,  are  some  four  liun- 
«lred  and  fifty  feet  altove  the  river.  From  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  where  the  descent  to  the  val- 
ley commences  is  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  more  or  less. 

The  view  to  tlie  west  as  one  gradually  passes 


ilown  llu'  mountain  is  very  chariiiiug.  Tin'  I'ci'- 
tile  valley  of  ( Jvcrpcck,  with  tin-  .Shawangunk 
Mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  liver  like  a 
silver  thread  winding  through  it,  form  a  scene, 
especially  at  sunset,  not  easily  to  he  f<ji-golleii. 

The  proposeil  park  embraces  all  the  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  in  sonic  cases  tliis  is  a  com- 
paratively narrow  strip  ;  in  olliei's  it  spreads  out, 
covering  many  acres  of  grouiul,  as  at  "  (,'ape 
Flyaway,"  the  quaint  (isliing  settlement  under 
Mr.  Cady's  place,  at  Alpine.  The  charm  of  a 
line  road,  sheltered  all  the  afternoon  from  the 
sun  by  tlie  great  cliffs,  wiili  changing  views  of 
the  Ijroad  river  that  flows  alongside,  will  proba- 
bly surpass  that  of  any  drive  in  the  country.  At 
certain  points  land  is  to  be  secured  on  the  cliff, 
and  electricity  will  make  access  to  such  points  of 
observation  easy.  It  is  proposed  that  the  road- 
way shall  have  a  separate  path  for  equestrians, 
and  another  for  bicycles.  It  will  extend  froin 
Fort  Lee  to  Nyack,  at  the  former  point  connect- 
ing with  the  fine  Hudson  County  Boulevard,  thus 
e.xtending  the  drive  to  Bergen  Point  at  the  south. 
Fine  i-oads  ai-e  proposed  from  Tuxedo  and  other 
l)oints  which  will  connect  with  the  river  drive, 
opening  up  wonderful  possibilities  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  city. 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MURR^.Y  BUTLER. 


^T^IIE  vast  educational  activity  of  the  Govern- 
A  meiit  of  the  United  States  is  but  little 
understood.  In  almost  every  Government  de- 
partment and  bureau  at  Washington,  prolonged 
scientific  investigations  are  continually  carried 
on,  in  order  that  governmental  action  itself  may 
)ie  more  intelligent  and  more  efficient,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  promoted.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  is  a  great  scien- 
tific undertaking,  fitted  to  rank  with  the  univer- 
sities of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  its  researches.  The  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  the  Armv  Medical  Museum  and 
laboratories,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
its  de{>endencies  are  constantly  engaged  in  simi- 
lar work.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one 
vast  school  of  pure  and  applied  science.  It  has 
l>een  estimated  that  the  Government  appropriates 
not  less  than  three  million  dollars  annually  for 
scientific  investigation  and  the  application  of  its 
results.  This  sum  would  almost  maintain  the 
three  great  urban  universities  of  the  country — 
Harvard    Colnuibia,  and  Chicago — for  a  year. 


As  a  consequence  of  this  activity,  many  highly 
trained  scientific  men  have  been  attracted  to  enter 
the  Government  service  at  Washington,  and  they 
constitute  a  very  large  })roportion  of  the  scientific 
investigators  of  the  United  States.  Their  posi- 
tions are  secure,  and  their  work  goes  on  witliout 
interruption  from  year  to  year,  apart  from  t)ublic 
notice,  and  yet  witli  results  of  the  highest  theoret- 
ical value  aiui  practical  importance.  While  the 
Congress  carries  on  this  work  for  governmental 
purposes  only,  it  indicateil  as  long  ago  as  1892, 
in  a  joint  resolution  approved  April  12  of  that 
year,  that  the  Government's  large  collections 
illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and 
its  facilities  for  scientific  and  literary  researcli, 
were  to  be  held  accessible  to  the  investigators 
and  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion then  existing  or  thereafter  established  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  By  an  almost  unnoticed 
but  most  important  provision  incorporated  in  the 
general  deficiency  bill  passed  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty  sixth  Congress,  and  approved 
March  3,   1901,  the  privileges  given  Ijy  the  joint 
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resolution  of  April  \'l,  1S9'2,  to  iiiVL'sti<j;at«jrs  and 
stmlents  of  institutions  in  tla*  District  of  Coiuin- 
Itia  were  exten«.letl  to  "scientific  investigators 
and  to  duly  qualified  individuals,  students,  antl 
graduates  of  institutions  of  learning  in  the  sevenil 
t^tates  and  Territories,  as  well  as  in  the  District 
of  Columhia,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as 
the  heads  of  the  deparlnu-nts  and  V)ureaus  men- 
tioned may  i)rescril)e."  This  wise  and  generous 
provision  of  law  at  once  opened  the  way  for  a 
new  step  in  the  development  of  higher  education 
in  the  Uniteil  States. 

How  were  qualified  students  in  Maine  or  New 
York,  or  Iowa  w  California,  to  know  just  what 
opi)ortunities  for  study  and  research  were  open 
to  them  at  Washington  ?  To  wlioin  were  they 
to  apply  for  inforniation.  guidance,  and  direc- 
tion ?  liy  whom  was  their  work  at  Washington 
to  Ije  supervised  and  recordeil  in  case  they  might 
wish  to  offer  it  to  the  university  of  their  choice 
in  i)artial  fulfillment  of  the  reciuirements  for  a 
higher  degree?  In  what  way  were  tliey  to  bo 
brought  together  so  as  to  develop  the  esjirit  de 
ror/w  which  is  to  be  fouinl  in  every  genuine  stu- 
dent-bodv?  The  Congress  had  made  no  provi- 
sion for  any  of  these  tilings,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  could  make  none  without  a  violent  de- 
parture from  all  precedent.  The  new  opjiort uni- 
ties created  a  new  need,  and  tliat  nee<l  is  to  Ije 
met  by  the  Wa.shington  Mtinorial  Institution, 
inef.rporated  on  May  17.  r.u)l.  and  formally  or- 
ganized f»n  June  .3. 

The  Washington  Memorial  In.stitution  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  activities  of  the  Wusli 
ton  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  (u-^' 
Washington  Memorial  Association,  the  latter 
body  being  an  organizalij.n  of  womeiw  "  to  aid  in 
securing  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  tlie 
increase  of  opportunities  for  higher  education,  as 
recommended  by  George  Washington,  the  first 
President   of   the  United  States,   in   his  variou.s 


messages  to  Congress,"  and  so  foitli.      The  plan 

has   been  worketl  out  in  < -   "'Mtion  wi*'    "^^  ■  •.•• 

sentatives  of  the  universii  other  ic 

bodies,  and  witli  their  hearty  co6|>eraiion  aD«l 
approval.      It  has  the  merits     "  '  -"f 

not  (Uiplicating  anv  existmi:  al 

effort. 

The  name,  Wasliington  Memorial  Institution, 
is  self-e.xplanatory.  It  recalls  to  mind  the  in- 
sistent wish  of  Washington,  e.xpiv.sseil  in  his 
will,  and  in  lettei-s  to  Adams.  Kdniund  Kan- 
dolph.  Jefferson.  Hamilton.  <:  "       ke  of 

Virginia,  and  to  the  commi-  •    fed- 

eral district,  that  pro|)er  provision  for  higher 
education  at  the  caj^ital  itself  should  be  maile  by 
the  Government. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  utilize  the 
scientific  and  other  resources  of  the  (Jovernment 
in  Washington  for  advanced  study  and  h. 

and  to  cooperate  to  that  end  with   un..    .   ...is, 

colleges,  learned  societies,  and  individuals.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  supply  the  need  which   has 

been   ]>ointed  out  alM)ve.      It  w:"  - '  ar 

bv  year,  just  what  the  op|Mirtuii  :>l» 

are  at  Washington,  and  will  pulilish  them  to  the 
world  ;  it  will  receive  ami  enroll  students  who 
offer  them.selves,  an<l  direct  them  to  the  places 
which  await  them  ;  it  will  record  their  work  and 
its  results,  and,  when  requested,  will  certify  these 
to  any  institution  of  '  '■  '  in 

tf)uch  with  tlie  univei  -        .  "id 

colleges  on  the  one  hanti,  and  with  the  de|»arl- 
nients  and    iiun-aus  of  the  Governuient  on  the 
other.      In   this   way   it   will    ■'    ••■•■«    '•••    >•■'•.•■' 
promote  the  int<T«-«fH  and  th- 

The  projKM  y.   managi'ineni.   and  con- 

trol of  the  luhio  i>  »  boarii  of 

fifleeii  trustees,  c  ...,  -  : 

K'lwin  A.  Ahh-rnum.  ;  Tidand'ni- 

vorsitv  ;    .Mexan«ler  Gniimni    \'»  A  the 

i*<mith.HoniBn  hl^lltutlon  .    Nich -  .■■..,...y  Hul- 
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V  nn«i  eilucntion  in  C'l' 
\V.    Ihil'iifV,   prosi- 
icsst'o  :    I)i»iii('l  (\>it 
I .  .if  tlio  .lolins  Hopkins  I'niver- 

.  llmili'V.  pn-siilcnt  of  Yiile  I'ni- 
..  ..i...iii  l{.  IluriHT.  pivsidontoi  rliii-ngo 
'  tv  :    Ml-*,  riitrhe  A.   II«'arst,    regrnt   ol" 

ralifornia ;     Mrs.    Aicliiltalil 
■   of  the  (loorgf  Wasliiiiirton 
\:  '.on  ;    r.   Hart    Mcrriaiii.  cliict 

of  llie  United  SUtes  Biological  Survey:   Cvnis 
\  ■..  pn>si«l«'nt  of  the  University  of  Mimie- 

i-nry  S.  I'ritoliett,  president  of  tlie  Mas- 
^..  -s  Institute  of  Technology;   George  M. 

f^ternU'rg.  surgeon  general.  United  States  army  ; 
('■  1).  Walcott,  director  of  the  United  Stales 

».  _  ;il  Survey;  and  Uarrull  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Lal)or.  It  will  be 
seen  that  on  this  board  the  universities,  tiie  scien- 
tific schools,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  State 
universities,  and  the  scientific  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  all  represented,  and  thereby  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  tliose  important  interests  is  assured. 
More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Giluian, 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  after  a  quarter-cen- 
tury of  eminent  service,  has  been  tendered  and 
has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Institution, 
and  will  take  up  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the 
autumn.  Under  his  guidance  the  new  work  will 
grow  on  soun<l  lines  and  b\^  wise  measures,  and 
will  have  from  the  outset,  as  it  will  deserve,  the 
confidence  of  the  country  and  of  the  officers  of 
tlie  Government.  Mr.  Gilman's  fitness  for  his 
new  post  is  unique,  and  it  is  a  Iiappy  coincidence 
that  just  as  he  lays  down  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  presidency  of  a  great  university  these  ligliter, 
though  hardly  less  responsible,  duties  fall  to  his 
lot. 

While  the  detailed  policy  of  the  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  is  yet  to  be  mapped  out, 
some  things  are  assured  by  the  facts  of  the  case 


PRESIDENT  DANIEL  C.  OILMAN. 

(Who  has  been  chosen  as  director  of  the  Washington  Me- 
morial Institution.) 


and  by  tlie  character  of  the  board  of  trustees.  It 
is  certain  that  the  In.stitution  will  be  independent 
of  Government  support  or  control,  and  that  it 
will  appeal  for  support  to  those  men  and  women 
who  are  ainltitious  to  aid  the  higher  learning  and 
the  development  of  science.  The  Institution 
might  well  be  made  the  agency  through  which 
to  administer  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  gen- 
eral scientific  research  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  created  for  the  endowment  of 
research  in  medicine.  The  trustees  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  arrange  that  investigations  sup- 
ported by  such  a  fund  might  be  carried  on  in 
part  at  the  universities  and  in  part  in  the  Govern. 


Prcsiiifiii   Heiiiv    .^.  FriK.h-       Mr~.  Fii(et)e  A.  Hearst,  of 
ett,  of  Boston.  California. 


Pre^iiicnt  (Jyrus  Xorthrop,       President  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
of  Minnesota.  naan,  of  New  Orleans. 
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Surgeon-General  George  M.       Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wriglit.  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott.  IIuu.  AIuxhikUt  Graiiaiu 

Sternberg,  U.S.A.  Bell. 

SOME  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  WASHINGTON    MEMOKIAL  INSTITUTIOS. 


ment  laboratories,  as  the  necessities  of  each  par- 
ticular investigation  might  require.  In  this  way 
the  highest  type  of  institutional  couperatiun 
would  be  promoted. 

It  may  be  assumed   tliat  the  trustees  of   the 
Washington  Memorial   Institution  will  so  shape 
their  work  as  to  carry  out   to  the  fullest   extent 
the  declared   policy  of  the  Congress,  and   tliere- 
fore  that  the  sole  test  for  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents will  be  capacity  and  fitness.      Tlie  students 
will  naturally  be  mature  nu-n  and  women,  trained 
for  the  most  part   in   e.xisting  colleges  and   uni- 
versities, and  capable  of  undertaking  special  in- 
vestigations either  under  direction  or  indei»»'nd- 
entlv.      Not  a  few  of  the  .students  will  certainly 
be  candidates  for  higher  tlegrees  at  American  or 
foreign   universities  who   are   carrying  on  tlu'ir 
studies  wholly  or  in  part  at  Washington.      Others 
will  be  those  who  have  taken  the  highest  degrees 
and  are  desirous  of  pursuing  farther  some  special 
topic  of  investigation.      There  will  Im-  students  of 
history,   of  diplomacy,  and  of  social   science  as 
well  as  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.     No 
degrees  will  be  offered  or  conferred  by  the  Insti- 
tution ;   it  will  be  an  aid  and  adjunct  to  universi- 
ties, but  not  a  new  university  or  a  torso  of  one. 
Through    the   e.xi.stence   of  the   Institution,   the 
educational     resources    of    the  Government    are 
l»ractically   a'ldetl  t<)  those  which   are  now  pos- 
se.ssed  by  the  several  universities  of  the  country, 
the  smallest  and  tlie  largest  alike.      To  that  e.x- 
tent  a  new  governmental   endowment  of  higher 
edueation  becomes  available  for  students  ihrougli- 
oiit  the  United  States. 

While  the  Wa.shington  Memorial  Institution  is 
in  no  sense  a  univ«'rsity.  yet  it  meets  all  tliat  is 
generally  held  to  be  reasonable  in  the  denumd  for 
the  establishment  of  a  statutory  national  univer- 
sity at  Wa.shington,  clothed  with  full  degree-con- 
ferring jtowers.  The  movement  for  a  national 
university  of  that  type  dates  from  Wu.shington 
himself,  and  it  has  received  respectable  Hupport 


and  called  out  not  a  little  generous  sentiment  in 
its  favor  ever  since.  Meanwhile,  however,  con- 
ditions have  entirely  changed,  rnivei-sities  of  a 
wholly  new  order  have  come  into  l»eing,  and  the 
United  States  has  its  sliare  of  them.  These  great 
institutions,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  are  na- 
tional in  the  very  Ik-sI  sense. — national  in  their 
Constituencies,  national  in  their  siip|H»rt,  national 
in  their  policies,  and  national  in  their  sympathies. 
They  have  sprung  direct  from  the  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  the  |»eople,  by  that  |>ersonal  initiative 
which  is  the  Anglo-Saxon's  way  of  Wginning  to 
build  his  most  characteristic  institutions.  They 
suj.plv — and.  taken  together,  far  more  than  sup- 
plv — the  neeiled  op]Hirtiinities  for  higher  study 
anil  research  in  the  United  States.  To  add  to 
their  number  would  not  1m«  to  do  the  wisest  or 
most  necessary  thing  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  to  add  to  their  numlter  at  public  exjMMis«» 
Would  be  quite  unjustifiable. 

On  the  otluT  liaml,  it  is  impossible  ik'I  i.>  real- 
ize the  many  opportunities  for  work  at  Washing- 
ton of  a  genuine  university  character  which  the 
activities  of  the  Government  offer,  and  it  is  un- 
wise not  to  make  use  of  those  opjM)rtunitii's.  T«» 
bring  into  existence  an  additional  full  university 
organization  for  this  purjwse  would  hv  to  i.. 
more  problems  than  would  ^  ■'!.     It  was  iiio 

part   of   educational  statesi:  ;>  to  devis*-  an 

easier  and  a  l»etter  way  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  This  haslK'cn  «lono,  an<l  the  Washington 
.Memorial  In^-  •    •     ■    -  ••'■  outcome. 

«>nlv  the  li  -  may  l>o  ox|Hfte<l  to 

follow  froni  the  establisliment  of  these  new  rela 
tions  '  1   the  ■  -  «n<l  the  < : 

ment   - sts.     K.i  Mii-thing   •  i 

from  the  methods  ainl  pun  the  other,  and 

neither  can  possibly  lo?.- 

outlook.     Under    Mr.    *iiiiujiii-« 

causi'  of  m'ientific  n'warch  and  of  ^ 

of  that  rewan'h  to  pnutical  problems  may  mn- 

fiilentlv  bo  ex|HM't«'«l  to  take  a  long  stride  furwartl. 


riii:  Ri  ^.siAX  rkoDLi'iM  ix  maxxhuria. 


BY   rROFKSSOR  G.    FREDKRICK  WRIGHT. 
(Of  OlHM-liii  t'olU-jii'.) 


Q*0  f.ir  :.s  wo  onn  soe.  the  United  States  is  more 
-   '  .  (I  in  the  future  of  Manclmria  than 

ni  it>n   is,  except   Kiissia,  and  possiI)ly 

.1.1  we   ah-cady    liave   i)retty   largely   a 

Uf  ill"'  Manohurian  tra<le.      Aecurdiu'; 

to  the  last  ivpurt  of  tlie  British  consul  at  New- 
<"h\vanir.  t\v«t-thirds  of  the  imports  into  China  the 
vear  in-fore  the  war  were  from  America,  ihe 
vahie  of  the  cotton  cloths  alone  from  America 
aniountinp  to  nearly  $!S.O(i(».0()<».  The  Russians 
themselves  were  also  anu>ng  the  best  patrons  of 
Auiencan  trade,  a  large  i)art  of  the  maU'rial  for 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  being  jnirchased 
in  America.  We  rodr  out  of  Port  Arthur  on  a 
train  drawn  by  a  riiiladelphia  locomotive,  over 
rails  nuule  in  Baltimore,  wliich  were  laid  on  tics 
that  came  from  Oregon.  In  Harbin  almost  all 
the  vast  stores  of  railroad  material  had  l)een  im- 
ported from  Ameru'a.  We  counted  the  names 
of  no  less  than  twelve  American  firms  who  had 
contril.iuted  to  this  stock. 
This  trade  is  not  likely  to 
be  affected  soon  by  any  reg- 
ulations which  may  ensue 
from  Ru.ssian  control  ;  for 
she  is  not  yet  prepare<l  to 
supply  the  new  demands 
which  will  1)6  created. 

THE    LINE    OF    RISSIa's 
IJEVELOI'MEXT. 

Before  the  close  of  navi- 
gation in  1900,  the  Russians 
had  upon  the  Pacific  coast  an 
army  of  1 70.000  men.  But 
evidently  Manchuria  will  be 
a  very  poor  investment  if 
such  a  military  occupation  is 
demanded  for  any  very  great 
length  of  time.  The  mani- 
fest interest  of  Russia  is  to 
settle  and  develop  the  terri- 
tory contiguous  to  her  own 
l>orders  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amur,  and  to  secure  a  direct 
outlet  by  the  shortest  route 
to  the  open  sea.  The  mouth 
of  the  Amnr  is  too  far  north 
to  be  of  ser\nce  to  commerce. 
Apparently,   Russia  will  be 


content  with  rnaintaiiiing  the  ccjiidition  of  things 
provided  fiu-  l)y  treaty.  Her  interests  are  cer- 
tainly on  the  siile  of  peace.  ()n(>  has  but  to 
travel  through  the  undeveloped  i)art  of  Siberia  to 
feel  that  the  Peace  Congress  called  by  the  Czar 
was  a  genuine  effort  in  tlic  line  of  tlic^  interests  of 
Russia  and  of  the  world.  Russia  is  developing 
along  (h^finite  parallels  of  latitude  into  territory 
contiguous  to  lier  own,  all  of  which,  until  i-cach- 
ing  the  Amur  River,  is  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  great  plateau  that  separates  her  from  English 
colonies.  As  Gladstone  used  to  say,  one  has  but 
to  look  at  the  niaji  to  see  that  there  is  no  natural 
antngouism  between  the  interests  of  Russia  ami 
those  of  England.  Even  if  she  should  be  com- 
pelled to  retain  Manchuria,  it  need  not  seriously 
affect  the  other  interests  in  China.  Manchuria  is 
a  country  by  itself,  with  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources, forming  a  natural  connection  between 
Siberia  and  the  open  waters  of  the  Pacific. 


MAP  OF  MANCHUHIA. 
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HEAL>kjL'AI(TEU;>  oK  Tilt   llL-t<IA.N    1:.\U1M;i;U!>  AT  Ttl.lMi. 


Rl'SSIAXS    IX     MAXCHIKIA    St'KI"KlSKI)    BY    THE 
BUXEK    olTBKKAK. 

Never  was  a  great  nation  taken  more  liy  sur- 
prise than  were  the  Russians  last  summer  hy  the 
outljreak  of  liostilities  in  Mant-huria.  <  )f  tins  I 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  most  positive 
character.  <  )n  June  ')  of  last  year,  wliicii  was 
ten  days  after  the  outbreak  in  I'eking.  from  which 
citv  we  had  escaped  but  the  day  l)efore,  A'ice- 
Admiral  Alexieff  heartily  seconded  our  j»lan  to 
po  throuuh  Manchuria,  and  ff)rwarded  us  on 
construction  trains  along  the  ( 'iiinese  Kastern 
Railroad  to  Teling,  as  far  as  it  was  completed. 
This  was  thirty  miles  beyond  Mukden,  the  capital, 
and  al>out  4.')()  from  Port  Arthur.  If  the  a«l- 
miral  had  had  any  .serious  api)rehension  of  danger, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  encouraged  us  as 
he  di<l  to  make  the  trip.  Arriving  at  Teling  <in 
June  lU,  we  Ijrought  the  news  from  IVking  with 
us  to  the  engineers  who  were  constructing  the 
railroad.  As  communication  with  Peking  was 
still  p<j.xsil>le  by  telegraph,  they  received  that 
morning  an  a.«s>iraiicf  tliat  the  Russians  need 
have  no  apprehension  of  trouble  from  the  Chi- 
nese, because  it  was  believed  that  tiie  uprising 
was  maiidv  direete<l  against  the  railroa«ls  that 
were  built  by  ?^nglish  capital  and  w«'re  under 
English  control.  In  view  of  this,  we  w<Me  n*- 
cpiested  tuemphasi/e  the  fact  that  we  were  Amer- 
ican.»».  and  not  Knglish. 

CHINESK    EASTKItX    ItAII.UoAP    l-KoTKCTKD    BY 
COHKACK.S    AXD    «'IIIXEHK. 

We  then  set  <jut  in  Chine.se  carts  for  a  jouniey 
200   miles  along  the  unfinishe-l   line  of  the  rail 


road.  During  the  entire  part  of  this  journey, 
which  occupied  ten  days,  we  were  entertained  by 
the  Russian  engineers  at  their  various  •••—>:  of 
operations.      We  saw  huniireds  of  tl  -  of 

Chinese  cordially  working  under  Russian  suiwr- 
inteiiilents.     r)uriiig  this  jxntion  of  the  trip.  al.-Ki, 
we  were  provideil  with  a  military  guard,  which 
Consisted  a  part  of  the  time  of  two  mounted  Co«-  . 
sacks,  and  a  part   of  the  time  t>f  two  n>ounted 
Chinese  s<^ldiers.      The  total  Russian   force  along 
this  whole  line  consisted  of  a  single  Ct>ssa«"k  regi- 
ment, whose  head(juarters  was  at  Tiding.    Mingle<l 
with  these  was  an  equal  Uxly  of  Chine.st>  soldiers. 
The  sp«'cial  need  of  the  military  force  was  not  to 
jtrotect  the  railroad  against  any  organized  IkmIv 
of  Chinese,  but  to  guard  against  llie  roblnTV  of 
the   large  amount   t)f    trea.>«ure    that    was    Indng 
ship[)ed   to  the  various  jxiints  to  pay   the  work- 
men, and  of  the  more  valuable  material  that  wa« 
rcipiired   in   the  construction  of  the  road.      We 
had  (M'casion  at  one  time  to  see  the  hn/-"-'    '■• 
which  these  were  e.xpose<l   from   the  lawi- 
]H«radoes  who  infested  jKirlions  of  the  cotuitry. 
( )n«'  morning,  when  a  f«'W  ii    ' 
tion  where  we  had  s|>«'nl  li  •    '   ^     . 
a  train  of  teams  that  had  8tart«'d  a  little  while 
l)efore  us,  heavily  h>ailed  with  silver  «'oin.      We 
were  near  enougli  to  them   •  ■  "'•■-'=  •■■-  ••••...  ..t 
to  rob  tln>  train  by  8»>nie  <li 
with   the   drivers,    who  stamiH'ded    tlie   ( 
horses   by  lashing   them  with    their  !■ 
On  weing  this,  om-  .'n.ird  left  u«  in  tli< 
of  an  eye,  and                 on  to  the  arone  to  ; 
them  H.ii>iM>rt  ;   and   in  le»«  lit! 
write  thi.'».  tho  uuile«l  gtianl  o(  *  .■^-...  .v- j..  -i 


>\'i 
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mil  thnt  commamled  the  situation,  nn.i, 

OllOtS    fi.\«'<l.    so  tiMTol- 

tlu>ir  plan  was  aluii- 


tlio  tMijiinoiM's 
coiifnling  iiii- 


~   n«ult»   wi'   lounil 

I  ,  .if  tlu'ir  riiinose  work- 

in. ii.   and   of   the    Lliinese  soldii»rs  where  tliey 
u  •il.      At  Quaiioheiitse,  one-half  way 

t _..  unflni^hctl   portion  of  tlie  road,  we 

sjHMJt  a  Sunday  at  the  very  flourishing  Scotch  • 
mission  of  the  place.  The  missionaries  were  en- 
gagfil  in  large  huilding  operations,  and  saw  no 
indications  of  unrest  among  the  Chinese  about 
them.  At  Lao-sha-ku,  where  first  we  struck  tlie 
Snngari  Hiver.  on  June  'JO,  we  found  the  whole 
valuable  proix^rty  of  the  railroad  guanled  by  a 
company  of  Chinese  soU'.iers.  who  were  spoken  of 
in  verv  high  praise  by  the  able  and  experienced 
engineer  in  charge.  Along  the  entire  route  from 
Fort  Arthur  to  this  point  we  had  seen  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  workmen  who 
apimrently  felt  it  a  privilege  to  get  work  upon 
this  gn'at  Russian  enterprise. 

Bl'SSIAX   IXPKKPAKEDXESS   FOK   A  CIIINKSK   ATTACK. 

On  June  22  we  reached  Harbin,  the  principal 
point  from  wliich  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 
was  being  constructed.  This  is  almost  in  the 
exact  center  of  Manchuria,  being  the  point  wliei-e 
the  branch  from  Port  Arthur  intercepts  the  main 
line  running  from  Siberia  to  Vladivostok.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  navigation  up  the  Sungari 
River,  the  Russians  had  brought  an  immense 
amount  of  material  to  this  point  and  were  pusli- 
ing  the  railroad  out  in  three  directions  to  meet 
those  who  were  building  in  toward  the  center 
from  the  three  ends.  So  important  was  this 
place  that  Mr.  Yugovitsch,  the  chief  engineer, 
made  it  his  headquarters.  We 
left  Harbin  on  June  27  to  go 
down  the  Sungari  River  7U0 
miles  to  Kabarovsk,  on  tiie 
Amur  River.  When  we  were 
half-way  down,  our  steamer 
was  ordered  by  telegraph  to 
return,  for  the  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Manchuria.  But 
as  we  had  prominent  Russian 
officers  on  board  who  were  un- 
der urgent  orders,  our  steamer 
was  permitted  to  go  on. 

We  afterward  learned  that, 
upon  the  taking  of  Fort  Taku 
by  the  allies,  and  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Chi- 
nese central  government,  the 
entire  population  of  Manchuria 


tunu>d  upon  the  fonMgners  with  scarcely  a  mo- 
nu'iit's  warning,  'i'wo  we.'ks later,  upon  going  up 
ihc  .Amur  IJivcr,  we  found  the  Russian  steamers 
thronged  will)  fugitive  women  iind  cliiMi-cn,  a  num- 
ber of  wlioni  had  hospitably  enlrrtained  us  in  the 
center  of  Manchuria.  A  few  days  after  our  passage 
through  the  country,  these  had  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  su<ldenness 
with  which  this  storm  burst  upon  the  Russians. 
To  meet  it  there  was  no  preparation.  The  en- 
gineers with  their  families  were  not  adequately 
guarded,  and  the  vast  property  of  the  railroad 
was  everywhere  exposed.  To  the  extent  of  their 
aliility,  the  Chinese  destroyed  this  property,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  most  hasty  flight  that  any  of 
the  foreigners  escaped.  These  facts  ought  defi- 
nitely to  dispel  the  impression  that  has  prevailed 
in  many  quarters  that  the  war  in  China  was 
fonuMited  by  the  Russians  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  advantages  which  tliey  were  going  to  reap 
from  it. 

Upon  reaching  Kabarovsk,  and  visiting  Vla- 
divostok, we  proceeded  up  the  Amur  River,  on 
July  11,  when  we  had  ample  opportunities  to 
see  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  the  Russians  to 
repair  their  mistake  and  send  a  military  force 
into  Harbin  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
With  great  haste  the  troops  already  in  quarters 
had  been  forwarded  from  Vladivostok  to  Tien- 
tsin ;  and  though  the  whole  reserve  force  of  the 
Amur  district  was  mobilized  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, there  was  necessarily  much  delay.  The  des- 
perateness  of  the  situation  was  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  brought  down  all  their  regi- 
ments stationed  at  Blagovyeschensk,  numbering 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  sent  them  up  the 
Sungari  River  to  protect  the  property  at  Harbin. 
Tliis  left  Blagovyeschensk  defenseless  until  other 
Russian  troops  could  be  brought  down  the  river 
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from  Transl»aikalia,  700  miles  to  the  west. 
But  as  llie  wattT  was  low,  tliese  troops  were  long 
delayed.  Meanwhile,  the  Chinese,  having  quietly 
but  rapidly  brought  up  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  a  large  force,  with  five  cannon,  and 
thrown  up  earthworks  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  without  a  moment's  warning  began 
firing  upon  the  city  :  while,  a  few  miles  below, 
the  Chinese  fort  at  Aigun  had  opened  lire  upon 
the  Russian  steamboats  that  were  passing  down. 

RET.\Ll.\TOKY    MKASl'RES. 

"What  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
for  the  Russians  was  that  there  were  .3,000  Chinese 
living  in  the  city,  and  2."), 000  living  in  villages 
on  the  Russian  side,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  V)e- 
low  the  city.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  these 
were  a  source  of  weakness  to 
the  Russians  :  and  so  likf  a 
thunderclap  had  this  hostility 
of  the  Chinese  burst  upon 
them  that  they  naturally  felt 
that  noChiriainan  could  under 
the  circumstances  lie  trusted. 
It  was  therefore  a  military 
necessity  of  the  most  urgent 
kind  for  the  Russians  to  clear 
the  Chinese  away  from  their 
side  of  the  river  if  they  would 
protect  thfirown  h<Mi.s<'hoId?>. 
In  view  ot  the  exigencies  ol 
the  case,  we  who  were  upon 
the  ground  could  not  sc*- 
what  else  was  left  for  tin- 
Russians  to  do.  And  what 
wa.s   done   was   not  through 


orders  from   the  central   government,   but   from 
a  .spijntaiH'ous   impulse   of    wlfpresi-rvation.      It 
was  a  fearful  sight  to  drive  a»  we  did  through 
these     burning     villages,     which     the    ('■ 
were  still  selling   on    fire,    and    s«'e    evei  v     .    . 
the    signs    of    utter   desolation  which   prevailed. 
Not  a  Chinaman  was  visible.      The  «1. 
flocks  of  geese  and  herds  of  swine  and  c  i  . 
sulivhu'd    lings    huddling    logetlier    in    ih- 
squares,    with  smoldering  buildings  all   around, 
have  left  a  jticture  on  our  minds  that  cann- 
i»e  forgotten.     The  thousands  o(   men.    v 
and  children   in   these  villages  had  disap 
no  one  would  ever  know  where.      Probabiy  tew 
of  them  could  escajM*   from  death.      Tlie  '  " 
the  :{.0()it  Chinese  in  the  city  of  lUagowe- 
is  well  known.      In  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
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•  own  oountrvjni'H  tli«\v  nearly  all  p«*r- 

'H',  Wf  roniil 

-'A)S.  "lowii  the 

'  well  known   tliat   the 

jiiteinpt   to  give  these 

. I.  TOSS  the  river.      Rafts 

iiii.  and  they  were  started 

11  tiiejr  way  ;   but  tlie  rafts  w«'re  poorly 

1  were  overcrowded.     Still,  they 

"Vrr,  iiad  Hut  tin'  Chine.se  theni- 

■1    Hre    upon   them   and    jiroiluced  a 

;  residteil  in  the  drowning  of  almost 

I..,   .  ......   ..iinilier. 


RrS8IA  S    (X"CrPATIOX    OF    TUK    .\MIU     KKGIOX 

T. 


1  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  it  is 

Ti>  reci'Uiir    tlic   lii.<toi'v  of    Hus- 


tlie  terror  oi  ilicii'  nniis  fur  up  the  Sungari 
IJiver  to  tlie  very  ceiUer  of  Manchuria,  the  Rus- 
sians were  overpowered  liy  the  L'iiinef^c.  who 
were  at  that,  time  under  the  leadership  (jf  tlie 
then  vigoious  Mauchu  dynasty.  In  the  year 
ICSI),  l)y  the  treaty  of  Nertchinsk,  Ru.ssia  re- 
lincjuished  all  claims  to  the  Amur,  and  for  moie 
tlian  a  hundred  ami  fifty  yeais  made  no  further 
atteni])!*  for  the  occupation  of  the  region.  Dur- 
ing this  perioil,  however,  an  active  commerce  be- 
tween China  and  Rus.sia  was  maintained  over  the 
caravan  route  crossing  the  Gobi  desert  from 
Kiakhta  to  Kalgan,  the  Ru.?sian  Government 
meanwhile  making  a  special  point  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Chinese. 

The  final   anue.xation  of  the  Amur  region  was 
one  of  the  incidents  growinf>'  out  of  the  ("riniean 
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sia's  occupation  of  the  adjoining  territory  across 
the  Amur.  About  the  middle  of  the^  seven- 
teenth century  (1644),  PoyorkofI  advanced  from 
Yakutsk  into  the  valley  of  the  Amur,  and  ex- 
plored a  considerable  portion  of  that  majestic 
river,  f^ive  years  later,  a  better-equipped  expedi- 
tion  under  Kabaroff  was  sent  out  for  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  region.  But  lie  found 
tliat  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  country 
were  tributary  to  the  Khan  of  Manchuria.  These 
made  such  a  determined  opposition  that  the  Rus- 
sians failed  to  maintain  permanent  posse.ssion. 
After  a  struggle  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  which  the  Russians  had  at  times  carried 


War.  In  1854,  Muravieff  (whose  monument 
now  stands  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in 
Kabarovsk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
Amur)  undertook  to  convey  a  considerable  force 
of  Russian  soldiers  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
Amur  River  to  join  the  small  fleet  under  Nevel- 
skoy,  who  was  defending  the  Russian  settlements 
on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Siberia.  Owing  to 
the  fear  of  depredations  upon  English  and  French 
shipping  in  tlie  Pacific,  it  was  of  great  importance 
for  the  allies  to  destroy  this  Russian  fleet.  Mura- 
vieff obtained  permission  of  the  Chinese  to  de- 
scend the  Amur  River  by  urging  the  necessity 
of  defending   the    Russian   possessions  near  the 
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tlie  right  to  build  the  Chinpsc  Eastern  I{ttilrt.ad 
til  rough  Manchuriaii  territory,  and  to  occupy 
I'ort  Arthur  as  a  naval  station.  *  -'  •  -Jiw 
stipulations  of  this  treat v,  the   I. 
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mouth.  Being  successful  almost  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations in  18.')4.  a  still  larger  c.viM'dition  sought 
and  ol)taineil  permission  to  descend  the  river 
the  following  year.  Through  the  preparations 
thus  made  and  carried  out  by  the  permission  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  Russia  maintained  her 
bold  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  successes  m 
that  qua  Iter  made  up,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
reverses  she  suffered  in  the  Crimea. 

THE    RCSSO-CHINESE    TREATIES    OF   1  SoS    AND   189«;. 

An  unexpected  result  of  these  expeditions  of 
Muravieff  was  the  discovery  that  there  were  prac- 
tically no  Chinese  settlers  north  of  the  Amur, 
and  few  upon  the  south  bank  ;  so  that  there  was 
hut  little  opposition  to  the  settlement  on  the  north 
bank  of  so  many  Russian  coloni.sts  as  were  neces- 
•sary  to  promote  the  interests  of  Russian  naviga- 
tion up  and  down  the  river.  In  May,  1H58,  the 
treatv  of  Aigun  was  signed  between  the  Chines** 
and  Russians,  giving  to  Russia  all  of  the  terri- 
tory upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Amur  and  upon 
the  east  bank  of  the  Usuri,  China  retaining  that 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur  down  to  its 
junction  witli  the  Usuri.  The  treaty  also  pro 
vided  that  the  rivers  on  the  frontier  shouM  be 
open  to  navigation  only  to  ves.sels  of  the  two  em- 
pires, and  that  the  few  Manchus  living  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Amur  should  U'  allowed  to  re- 
main under  the  Chinese  authorities 

During  the  next  forty  years,  the  provisions  oi 
this  treaty  were  carefully  observeil  by  the  lius- 
sians.  Meanwhile,  a  population  of  350,000  Rus- 
sian settlers  liad  foiuul  their  way  int<»  the  newly 
acfpiired  territory.  !5ut,  notwitlislanding  their 
right  under  the  treaty  to  navigate  the  Sungari 
River,  th(f  Russians  refrained,  on  account  of  the 
native  opposition,  from  asserting  this  privilege 
until  it  was  secured  in  more  defmite  form  in  con- 
nection  with  the  treaty  of   IXI^G,  which  grante<l 


stipulations  of  this  treaty,  the   I.  i\. 

meut  was  permitted  to  purchase  tlie  right  of  way 

acr.        \'        '  •  •       -• 

Bu.: 


ler  at 
*f  the 

province  of  Usuri,  near  VI,.  .   from 

Harbin   on  the   Sungari   River  to  Port  Arthur 

on  the  Chinese  Sea.      Th lent  of  t'  m|, 

however,  was  to  be  a  Ch;  ;   the  IL  ^        ler 

which  it  was  to  lie  run   was  a  combination  of  the 
Russian  anil   theChine.se;   and  the  ••  pro- 

te<-tion  of  the  road  was  to  bt^  by  join*  ''  'he 

Russian  and  the  Chinese  army.    At  t  in 

of  a  certain  {)ericHl,  also,  the  Chinese  Government 
was  to  have  the  option  of  purchasing  the  road. 

RAII.KOAn-Bl'II.niNO    A('R«>8.S    MANCIIl'KIA. 

upon  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  the  Russians 
at  once  abandon«*d  for  the  present  the  ,••.'•••;(•■ 
tion  of  the   railroad   along  the  circuit.  ,;e 

north  of  the  Amur  River,  and  concentrated  all 
their  force   to  complete  as  ."Joon  as  '  '••  the 

Manchurian  division,  for  which  the  •  ,,  >  now 
open.  With  marvelous  exjx'dition,  the  surveys 
of  the  road,  which  is  more  than  eighteen  liun- 
died  miles  in  length,  were  eflfecte<l,  and  work  • 
was  begun  at  tlH>  three  termini  and  also  at  Har- 
bin. The  prosecutii)n  of  the  work  from  Harbin 
necessitated  the  immediate  navigation  of  tlie 
Sungari  River.  A  fleet  of  twenty  four  river 
steamers,  made  in  sections  in  England,  was 
launcheil  upon  the  waters,  and  an  incredible 
amount  of  material  for  railroad  building  was 
speedily  transferred  to  that  centi'r  yf  activity. 

When  this  road  was  alKnit  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, but  Iwfore  through  conncn'tion  had  any- 
where lx*en  establisheil,  the  revolution  of  last 
summer  suddenly  swept  over  the  province  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  everything  perishable 
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in  «v»»ineclion  with  (ho  ron<l,  imiMMiloil  nil  tlio  in- 
which   ha«l   j^rowii   up  uiuler  the  irfaty, 

•'       '  '• .<  coultl   (1<\  r(MnK»r«>tl 

-.  ('K'arly  iIhmv  was 
I'lil  one  counse  to  pui'sue.  Tlie  Kussiaiis  must 
upou  th<'ir  own  arms  for  tin* 
:...  .:■  projx'rty  and  for  carrying  out 
;hc  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  sitiiarion  was 
such  as  it  wouhl  Iw  with  the  United  States  in 
Xi' — ■ — '.  if.  under  the  treaty,  wlien  the  canal 
aci  ;>thmussliouhl  be  iu>arly  completed,  the 

government  of  Nicaragua  should  suddenly  turn 
-•  tlie  United  States  and  attempt  to  desti-oy 
....  :.  .it  she  had  accomplished,  'i'iiere  would  l)e 
no  question  that  the  United  States  would  imme- 
diately send  an  army  to  protect  her  rights  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  If  any 
fault  was  to  ])e  found  with  Russia,  it  should  have 
been  brought  forward  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
made.  Hut  at  that  time  Germany  had  just  seized 
from  China  the  most  important  harbor  (("hai-chu) 
in  the  Shantung  peninsula,  and  England  had  as- 
sented to  Russia's  action  by  speedily  taking  pos- 
session of  Wei-hai-wei,  which,  as  a  Chinese  naval 
station,  was  the  counterpart  of  Port  Arthur.  As 
a  natural  result,  these  two  countries  could  say 
nothing,  and  Japan  alone  was  left  to  complain. 

maxchlria's  ijesources. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  evident  tliat  when  once 
this  railroad  is  completed  the  Russians  will  have 
practical  control  of  the  province,  it  is  important 
to  notice  its  character  and  resources.  ^Manchuria 
contains  about  400,000  square  miles,  being  one- 
third  larger  than  Texas,  but  its  shape  is  so  irreg- 
ular that  fully  '2,500  miles  of  its  boundary  adjoins 
Russian  territory.  The  condition  of  the  country 
is  such  that  the  population  is  distributed  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  The  northern  province 
of  Tsi-tsi-kar,  having  190,000  square  miles,  is 
largely  mountainous,  and  is  thinly  populated.  It 
contains  unknown  ])ut  probably  vast  mineral  re- 
sources and  extensive  forests  ;  while  a  fertile  ter- 
ritory, now  almost  entirely  unoccupied,  extends 
for  1.000  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur 
and  its  principal  tributary,  the  Aigun.  Mr. 
Yugovitsch  was  also  enthusiastic  when  speaking 
to  me  of  the  undeveloped  agricultural  resources 
in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Nonni  River  and 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern  branches  of 
the  Aigun  ;  while  the  valley  of  the  Sungari  River 
contains  thinly  inhabited  prairies  as  extensive  as 
those  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  apparently  as 
favorable  to  cultivation. 

The  province  of  Gerin  is  likewise  largely  a 
mountainous  district,  especially  throughout  the 
full  extent  of  its  southeastern  border,  but  con- 
tains also  a  portion  of  the  fertile  plains  along  the 


Sungari  River.  Its  resources  are  similar  to  those; 
of  'i'si-tsikar,  and  its  minerals,  though  largely 
undeveloped,  are  j)robably  of  great  value. 

The  most  populous  province  is  tiiat  of  Lao 
tung,  which  is  penetrated  by  the  branch  lincMun- 
ning  from  Ilarbin  to  Port  Artliui'.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles,  extiMidiiig  from  the  Sungari 
River  to  Newchwang,  tlie  I'ailroad  passes  througli 
a  level,  well -watered  region,  dinisely  crowded 
with  population,  and,  as  far  as  the  (;ye  can  sec, 
under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  In  our 
journey  through  it  we  sca,rcely  found  an  acre  that 
was  not  ])laiit('d  and  carefully  freed  from  weeds. 

The  tolal  population  of  Muucliuria  is  vai'iously 
estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  2."),  ()()(),  000  ;  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Lao-tung  aloiu>  has  a 
population   of  as  much   as  1 2,0()n,()()0,  and   that 
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the  total  cannot  be  much  less  than  20,000,000. 
These,  however,  are  largely  Chinese.  The  Man- 
chus  are  a  fading  race,  their  success  in  arms 
having,  as  is  often  the  case,  led  to  their  ultimate 
decay  ;  for  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  at  Peking,  in  1044,  they  have 
been  drawn  in  large  numbers  to  Peking  and  to 
the  garrisons  stationed  in  all  the  principal  Chinese 
towns.  Here,  living  a  comparatively  idle  life,  and 
depending  largely  upon  pensions  from  the  general 
government  for  their  support,  they  have  become 
enervated  ;  while  tlie  quality  of  those  left  behind 
in  Mancliuria  has  depreciated  in  character.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  otlier  hand,  have  gradually  in- 
vaded Manchuria  till  they  carry  on  nearly  all  of 
its  business,  and  swarm  in  all  the  centers  of  po[)U- 
lation.  Gradually,  they  are  bringing  under  cul- 
tivation the  vast  areas  of  fertile  land  which  \inder 
the  Manchus  had  been  devoted  to  pasture  or  left 
to  run  to  waste. 

iu'ssia's  immediate   interests. 

Even  a  hasty  glance  at  this  situation  reveals 
the  points  al)out  whicli  Russian  intei-ests  center 
in  j\Ianchuria.      The  first  necessity  is  to  keep  an 
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ojMMi  liiH>  of  tran'u-  iiDiM  r»'mral  Miiciiu  id  liio 
raoifio  t  )coaii.  Tln'  inilitaiy  atlvaiila^^t'  of  this 
would  amply  compensate  Kussia  for  all  the  ex- 
pense of  huiltliii^  llu'  road,  even  thouj^li  it  were 
not  directly  a  financial  siiccess.  This,  howi'vcr, 
it  is  likely  to  Vk'.  The  export  of  coarse  ])ioducts 
trom  this  center  of  Manchuria  is,  even  under 
present  conditions,  immense.  ( )f  this  the  rail- 
road will  have  almost  a  monopoly. 

Secondly,  the  recent  tragic  experiences  about 
Bragovyeschensk  show  the  importance  of  having 
both  sides  of  the  Amur  Hiver  under  the  control 
of  Kussia.  There  is  as  much  reason  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  vast  extent  of  uninhabited  fertile 
country  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  Amur  Hiver  l»v 
the  Ru.ssians  as  there  is  for  tlie  I'nited  States  to 
extend  settlements  into  the  region  imperfectly 
occupied  by  the  Indians  in  the  West.  A  read- 
justment of  the  boundary  lietween  Hu.ssia  and 
Manchuria  is  a  necessity,  uidess  the  Chinese 
Government  speedily  improves  in  character. 


ll'i  ••♦   an«l    iiniM>mlive  duty 

of   the    i.,..^...(.    I.....,,. •    •      •      •  ■    •: md 

complete  the  railroad  \i\  wi 

much,  111  accordance  with  the  provittions  of  lh« 
treaty  of  ISIMJ.       '  '  ,jg. 

It  is  evident,  tuer-  :.  .     .  <1. 

al»ove  all  other  powers,  in  a  BiHJitly  rt'ii  nt 

of  the  Chinese  (iovernment,  w)  that  (  inim  can 
jHMform  her  part  in  carrying  out  the  rondiiionH 
of  the  treaty.  Whether,  in  any  event,  the  ulti- 
mate result  may  not  be  the  po68es8ion  of  Man- 
diuria  l>y  Kus.sia  dejHMid-  '  '  !<*h 

China  may   make.      If  ti.'    '  ..w 

in  the  8t<*ps  of  Japan  and  Ijecome  a  niiblar^' 
power  of  the  first  order,  a^  it  is  quite  |x>88ible 
she  may  df),  it  would  l>e  iiile  for  Russia  to  attempt 
to  wrench  Manchuria  from  her  grasp.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  China  continues  long  in  her  present 
imln'cile  condition,  th«*    interests  of  <•'  on 

will  deinaml  that  Manchuria  l.tecompleu  . .  ,...aer 
Russian  control*. 
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IT  will  not  be  surprising  if  tlie  North  Polo  is 
reached  within  tlu!  next  two  years.  If  for- 
tune has  smiled  on  Mr.  Teary,  he  may  alreaiiy 
have  planted  his  flag  there.  Ever  since  Nansen 
stood  as  near  the  pole  as  New  York  is  from  Bos- 
ton, no  Arctic  authority  has  doubted  that  the 
long-sought  prize  is  attainable.  It  is  a  (|U<'stion 
merely  of  a  masterful  leader,  v>lenty  of  (logs,  and 
three  square  meals  a  day.  As  sure  as  the  sun 
rises,  we  shall  know  what  is  really  at  the  north- 
ern apex  of  the  world.  It  may  be  only  a  waste 
of  ice-covered  sea  ;  but  the  truth,  however  dreary, 
will  be  golden  treasure  compared  with  tin-  dross 
of  Symmes'  Hole,  or  the  yarn  evolve'd  by  llow- 
gate'fmm  Eskimo  legends  i>i  north-polar  deni/ens 
living  under  a  genial  sun  and  making  clocks  and 
other  New  England  knickkiiacks. 

There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  polar  research. 
Four  Arctic  expeditions  are  now  in  the  (ieM.  or 
will  soon  reach  it ;  one  or  two  more  are  (piite  cer- 
tain to  follow  next  .season.  The  carefully  planneil 
British  and  <Ieniian  expe.litions  to  Antarctic  wa- 
ters, fitted  out  ;it  an  expense  of  about  ♦"OH, Odd. 
will  soon  Ih;  on  tlieir  way.  and  will  reach  tlinr 
destinaticm  late  next  fall,  when  the  Antarclie  snm- 
mer  begins.  Two  more  expeditions  are  preparing 
to  take  part  in  .south  polar  woik,  but  it  is  uncer- 


tain if  they  will  Ih>  ready  to  enter  the  fieUl  this 
sea.son.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  wa.n  ever  more 
money  invested  in  polar  enterprises  at  one  time, 
except  during  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
than  at  the  present  moment.  The  rea.son  for  this 
is  that  there  are  still  pri/«-s  to  Ih*  won  worth  s«««'k- 
ing  ;  and  explorers  think  the  chances  of  winning 
them  have  increased  many  fold  in  view  of  thegn'at 
iiMproveinents    in    metluHls   and    e<i  t    that 

have  shown  brilliant  n'sults  in  the  . Nau- 

sen,  I'eary,  and  the  Duke  of  the  Abru7>xi. 

811'ERIOKITY    OK    I'KESKNT-DA  Y    EylMI'MENT. 

Present  methoils  and  outfit  have  Ik><mi  evolvwl 
from  three  centuries  of  experience,  judt  u  the 
Brooklvn  Bridge  is  the  outcome  of  g«Mierationii 
of  progress  in  engineering  science.  It  would  Ik? 
ii'garded  as  criminal  to  »lay  t«»  seiiil  a  veswl  into 
]H)lar  ice  ho  ]io<)rly  (H{uip|M'd  lu  Iwtile  with  it  m 
wa.s   the  ill-fated  .!  "•■.      The  /  ''i«- 

ciivirif.  ami  the  <>  :<•   Udieved  ■  ;ip- 

proximate  the  icleal  iy\w  of  vetuMd  for  i<"o  naviga- 
tion. All  the  (»lder  iHMikH  on  Arct  rntioii 
have  '  '  '  ■•••  of  the  cmiii|N«|  .j,,,,  •■••<»r 
Vrii  ing  cellingN,  Hlld  <  ctl 
ami  underhoaled  riMtiint  on  sliipUtani.  'i'hem 
wax  alimwt  a  |>anic   whenever  a  iildp  wiim  nip|N*«l 
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betwoon    coUitling   icofloos.     Tho   crow    of   tlio 

Ar.nM,  howovor,  only  two  or  three  times  permit  ted 

'         '    ■  >  he  interrupted  1)V  the  hat- 

A  8af«'r,  snupj;er.  more 

:»hle  home  for  men  in  the  polar  pack  than 

ti„-  i'l  never  hnilt.  unless  the   Discmhry 

and   til.      ....  recently   launcheil,   surpass  her. 

The  pn>l>lem   of  navigating  polar  seas  in   coni- 

t'arntive  safety  has  thus  heen  solved.      Hut  the 

'■  '        '    :  little  joke  on  Nansen.     Her  name 

i,  hut  she  made  her  way  through 

the  Arctic  seas  hackward,  like  a  crab.    Her  stern 

■d  to  l)e  pointed  northward  when  she  was 

.    ;.  ,n,  and  she  backed  her  way  for  many  hun- 

•  in-ls  of  miles  through  the  unknown  Arctic  waste 

of  ice. 

The  Dutch  have  carefully  preserved  at  The 
Hiijjue  the  pathetic  record  of  the  sufferings  of 
Willem  Barents,  who,  with  his  men,  spent  on 
shore,  in  a  house  built  of  his  ship's  timber,  the 
first  Arctic  winter  ever  experienced  by  an  ex- 
ploring party.  This  sad  story Jias  been  duplicated 
by  scores  of  expeditions  since  that  time,  but  not 
in  verv  recent  years.  P^or  the  first  time  in  Arc- 
tic exploration  Peary  and  Ids  men  at  Red  Cliff 
lived  in  a  well -ventilated  cabin,  on  whose  inner 
wall  frost  found  no  lodgment,  and  in  which  a 
fairlv  equalile  temperature  was  maintained  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  The  Peary,  Jackson,  and  Nan- 
sen  expeditions  all  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
fort through  the  darkness  of  winter,  and  tliere 
was  not  a  case  of  serious  illness  among  them. 
Thus  the  problem  of  comfortable  and  hygienic 
existence  for  white  men  in  the  polar  regions  has 
lieen  solved. 

In  the  Museum  at  The  Hague  is  the  diary 
found  beside  the  bodies  of  seven  whalers  who 
had  been  left  alone,  268  years  ago,  on  the  little 
island  of  Jan  Mayen,  and  perished  of  scurvy 
during  the  winter.  Scurvy,  until  quite  recently, 
was  the  bugbear,  not  only  of  polar  exploration, 
but  also  of  unduly  prolonged  sea  voyages.  When 
Dana  wrote  his  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast," 
men  were  dying  of  scurvy  on  the  trip  around  the 
Horn  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  To-day, 
nothing  but  the  grossest  negligence  gives  this 
dread  disease  a  foothold.  The  art  of  selecting 
and  preserving  foods  of  healthful  and  great  nutri- 
tive quality  for  use  on  polar  expeditions  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  These  facts  have  been  se- 
lected from  many  others  merely  to  show  how  it 
happens  that  the  problem  of  the  North  Pole  is 
again  being  attacked  with  so  much  confidence 
and  enthusiasm.  But  improv-ements  in  methods 
of  ice  travel,  and  the  utilization  of  Eskimos  and 
their  methods  of  living,  and  of  the  game,  and  of 
other  resources  of  the  far  north  are  equally  im- 
portant factors. 


8KKD01N0  WITH  MEN  AND  DOGS. 

Sir  Francis  McClintock  l)rouglit  the  system  of 
sledging  with  men  at  the  njpes  to  perfection  in 
l.sf)],  and  many  thousa^ids  of  miles  were  covered 
in  this  way  among  the  islands  of  the  arclii]i('lago 
north  of  our  C(»iitincnt.  The  art  of  sle<lgiiig  with 
dogs  has  also  made  great  advance,  lai-gely  through 
Pearv's  faith  in  these  aiiimnls  and  the  improve- 
ments he  introduced  in  sledges.  Dogs  are  now 
the  great  reliance  in  sledge  work.  They  may  be 
made  useful  under  circumstances  where  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  useless.  Nares  said  lie 
could  use  dogs  to  advantage  only  for  short  jour- 
neys on  fairly  smooth  ice.  They  have  hauled 
Peary's  sledges  for  hundreds  of  miles  where  deep 
snow  made  much  of  the  journey  very  arduous 
work.  Nansen  found  his  dogs  most  useful  even 
among  the  hummocks  of  the  ice-pack.  Dr.  Hayes 
said  he  could  as  easily  sledge  across  New  York 
City  on  the  housetops  as  over  the  ice  between 
Littleton  Island  and  Cape  Sabine.  Peaiy  has 
repeatedly  made  that  journey  with  his  dog  teams, 
hauling  thousands  of  pounds  of  food  supplies  for 
the  caches  he  planted  along  the  Smith  Sound 
channel  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  He  uses  Green- 
land dogs,  and  in  1,2.50  miles  of  sledging  on  the 
inland  ice,  assisted  to  a  small  extent  by  sails, 
they  supplied  the  entire  motive  force  fully  five- 
sixths  of  the  time.  He  found  that  they  will  pull 
a  load  of  100  pounds  each  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  a  day,  under  almost  any  conditions,  except 
where  the  snow  is  so  soft  that  they  sink  deeply 
into  it.  Siberian  and  other  dogs  have  been  found 
to  be  most  serviceable.  One  of  the  best  trips 
with  dogs  was  made  by  Weyprecht  in  Franz 
Josef  Land  with  Newfoundlands  that  he  took 
with  him  from  Vienna.  Dogs  are  to-day  a  vital 
factor  in  the  plans  of  all  North  Pole  expeditions. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  a  ship  will  be  carried 
by  the  currents  nearer  than  within  good  striking 
distance  of  the  pole  ;  when  a  favorable  land  base 
for  the  polar  journey  has  been  secured,  or  when 
a  ship  has  advanced  far  enough  to  make  the  ice 
journey  feasible,  then  is  the  time  to  improve  the 
first  favorable  weather  by  a  dash  to  or  toward 
the  pole  with  dog-sledges. 

Mr.  Peary  selected  the  Smith  Sound  route  to 
the  pole  with  direct  reference  to  the  helpfulness 
he  expected  to  derive  from  the  natives.  This  is 
another  point  gained  in  Arctic  exploration.  Some 
explorers  in  the  very  region  where  Peary  is  at 
work  reported  that  the  natives  dreaded  field  ser- 
vice, and  wei-e  tempted  to  go  with  the  sledges  only 
by  the  promise  of  large  presents.  Dr.  Hayes  said 
that  when  he  started  up  Smith  Sound  the  natives 
told  him  they  never  thought  of  entering  that  re- 
gion except  to  catch  bears,  and  then  only  when 
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in  danger  of  starving.  Peary,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  has  nuule  them  liis  faithful  allies.  They 
have  lielped  him  to  move  tuns  of  supplies  200 
miles  up  the  channel  which  they  were  reported 
to  shun,  and  have  proved  to  be  a  very  useful 
adjunct  in  all  his  enterprises. 

FORMER    SUCCESSES    EXrorRAOING    TO    FIMtTHKR 
EKKOKT. 

In  vii;w  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  quest  for  the  pole,  long  abandoned  as  al- 
most hopeless,  has  been  resumed  by  explorers  of 
to-dav  with  dauntless  energy  and  enthusiasm  born 
of  confidence  that  the  prize  is  within  rt-ach.  It 
needed  only  the  exploits  of  Nansen  and  Cagni  to 
confirm  them  in  this  belief.  Nansen,  in  twi-nty- 
four  days  from  his  ship,  advanced  to  within  'JGl 
statute  miles  of  the  pole.  At  that  point  he  ha<l 
only  a  week's  food  for  his  dogs,  and  the  stores 
for  himself  and  his  conirad<'S  were  getting  low. 
With  larger  supjdies  of  food  and  many  more  dogs. 
a  part  of  them  to  be  kille«l  and  fed  to  the  othern, 
he  might  have  maintained  effective  dog  teams, 
and  who  knf.ws  but  he  might  possibly  have  reached 
the  pole?  In  April  oflast  year.  Ciiplain  Cagni,  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Abru/zi's  party,  advanced  over 
the  ice  north   of    Franz  Josijf   i.and   twenty  two 


miles  farther  north  than  Nans«'n's  record,  oi 
within  'I'.Vd  miles  of  the  j)ole.  The  U-st  of  the 
sliMlging  season  was  still  lM>fortt  him,  but  his  sup- 
plies were  so  far  exiiausted  that  he  was  com{x>lU>«l 
to  turn  bark.  Some  lucky  man  will  ■  '  ■• 
fairly  favorable  conditions  of  ice  travel  u  d 

and  *logs  enough  to  hold  out,  and  he  will  win  the 
race  to  the  pole.  Every  man  who  lias  enl»'n'»l 
the  contest  ho{M>s.  of  course,  that  his  ]>articular 
star  is  in  the  ascendant. 

First  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Peary,  who  left  home 
in  iH'.tS  on  his  lal«-  '  '<•  hi.n  winter 

((uarters  at  Klah,  ii  ...  .•md   in  ilio 

twilight  of  the  winter  estii  -  of  Rup- 

plies  all   the  way  up  Smith  Sound  a»  far  n»  Fort 

Conger,  on  Lady  I'"  — '  '  •    ''iv.      lb •    '  ««) 

far  disabled  by  the  ..  •   fnwtl  I- 

Iv  crippled  him  as  to  lo(w«  any  ronndeiicu  iu  his 
ability  to  ilo  full  w«»rk  -I 

explorer  had  '■■i.nv  r»  i     .    .     .  .....  ...     u 

when  he  cT'  .  rinnell  I<and  l»»  il*  wp«t  rcWMt, 

and  also  made  a  new  survey  of  M  •!•«  of 

Kane    i5a.siii    tt     •  •  '    ■    '         '  -.!». 

jK-arance  ou  tie  .  m 

is  very  meaner,  but  wn  know  that  in  the  spring 
of  1..  '    K«»rt  '  ■  !o 

MUpl'iii-.-'.   iiM  iii-i  iiiK   ••■-»CS.        Ill' ills 
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plivsioinn,  hi8  colore«i  man,  Malf  Ilcnsoii.  wlio 
iias   prtiveil    liiins«>lf  a   lii-stt-Iass   man    in    Aiciic 

•  •     \  a  small  parly  «>f  Kskinios.     llr  liopt'd 

t  «in  his  jouiiii'V  »»ver  tln>  icw-covort'il 
soa.  U  18  r««as«>nal»K'  to  »'.\|Hrt  that  tin*  vessel  of 
r).-  I\>arv  Art-ti*"  Club  will  rotuni  tliis  fall  with 
n«\vs  of  tlu»  oxjtloror  ;  and  if  ail  has  «j;(>n('  well 
with  him,  we  sliall  learn  that  he  has  acconii)lishetl 
a  large  anionnt  of  exploratory  work,  whether  or 
not  he  has  actually  reached  the  pole. 

C'apt.  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  commanded  the 
Fram  on  Nansen's  famous  jotirney,  jjiloted  that 
.--fl  from  Norway  to  8mith  Sound  in  I.SOS, 
;i  sixteen  men  on  boanl,  including  six  scien- 
tific specialists.  His  avowed  purpose  was  defi- 
nitely to  settle  the  extension  of  Greenland  toward 
the  north  and  determine  the  configuration  of  its 
still  unknown  coast- line.  He  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  making  a  dash  for  the  pole,  but  the 
opinion  is  general  that,  if  a  favorable  opportunity 
pre.*ented,  lie  would  send  a  sledge  party  north  to 
beat  Peary,  if  possible.  At  last  accounts,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  ascended  Smitli  Sound,  being 
unalile  to  push  the  Fram  through  the  ice-choked 
channel  ;  but  he  had  completed  the  admirable 
geographical  work  of  surveying  the  coasts  of 
Ellesmere  Land,  whose  west  side  had  never  been 
visited. 

AKCTIC    POLAK    KXI'EDITIOXS    PKOJECTED. 

The  project  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Illinois, 
who  has  had  Arctic  experience  in  Greenland  and 
Franz  Josef  Land,  has  attracted  much  attention, 
Ijecause  unlimited  resources  have  been  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  of  New 
York,  who  desires  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
the  pole.  His  base  of  operations,  which  he  ex- 
pects to  reach  this  summer  in  a  stanch  Dundee 
whaler  which  he  purcha.sed  and  rechristened  the 
America,  will  be  the  east  side  of  Franz  Josef 
Land,  where  he  may  easily  be  reached  every 
year  by  an  auxiliary  steamer  which  will  accom- 
pany him  this  season.  He  will  also  have  the 
advantage  there  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  Arctic 
game  in  the  region  where  Jackson  killed  ninety- 
seven  bears,  where  walrus  and  seal  abound,  and 
where  birds,  including  geese,  are  in  enormous 
numbers.  Explorers  have  learned  to  relish 
the  polar  bear,  but  the  tough,  coarse  flesh 
of  the  walrus  is  not  yet  a  popular  article  of 
food.  But  Baldwin  will  be  out  of  the  track  of 
the  north -moving  currents,  and  apparently  does 
not  expect  to  make  a  high  northing  on  his 
steamer.  He  will  depend  upon  dog  power  to  take 
him  to  tlie  pole,  and  no  tliree  explorers  ever  took 
north  so  large  a  supply  of  this  commodity.  He 
invested  $8,000  in  400  Siberian  dog.s,  wliich 
are  warranted  to  keep  life  from  becoming  monot 


(irmiis  nil  tlic  good  ship  Amrrlra.  His  base  will 
probably  be  I'arlliei'  soiilli  than  that  of  I'cary, 
and,  thus  far,  iiol  so  bivorable  ;  but  lie  relics 
upon  his  dogs  aii'l  his  very  large  food  supplies 
to  hold  out  for  the  journey  to  and  from  his  ship. 
Baldwin  has  with  him  an  excell(Mit  scientific  staff 
and  outfit  ;  and  everything  that  experience  could 
suggest  or  money  buy  to  enhance  the  prospects 
of  success  has  been  supplied  by  tlu;  lib(;ral  pro- 
moter of  Mr.  Baldwin's  pi-oject. 

A  scheme  that  is  particularly  favored  by  Biit 
ish  experts  is  that  of  Captain  Bernier,  of  Can- 
ada, who,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  go  north 
this  summer,  as  he  desires  to  build  a  special  ves- 
sel for  his  purpose.  His  plan  is  to  pass  into  the 
Arctic  through  Bering  Strait  and  run  into  the 
great  polar  current  some  300  miles  east  of  the 
place  where  Nansen's  ship  was  frozen  in  tlie  ice. 
He  hopes  in  this  v/ay  to  be  carried  more  directly 
toward  the  pole,  drifting  at  least  within  100 
miles  of  it.  He  will  rely  upon  dog-sledges  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  \vork. 

The  journey  of  tlie  distinguished  Russian  ex- 
plorer. Baron  Toll,  to  Bennett  Island,  on  which 
he  started  last  summer,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting among  the  Ai-ctic  enterprises.  He  be- 
lieves that  this  island,  discovered  by  De  Long,  is 
a  part  of  the  mysterious  Sannikof?  Land,  whose 
existence  was  rejjorted  many  years  ago  and  never 
verified.  He  expects  to  spend  a  year  in  these 
almost  unknown  waters,  where,  he  thinks,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  find  an  archipelago  of 
considerable  extent. 

INCREASED     INTEREST     IN     SOUTH- POLAR     EXPLORA- 
TION. 

But  the  Arctic,  after  all,  will  not  be  the  center 
of  largest  interest.  The  most  thoroughly  equipped, 
most  costly,  and  most  scientific  of  all  polar  expedi- 
tions are  about  to  make  their  way  to  the  threshold 
of  the  unknown  Antarctic.  Pioneer  explorers 
will  gather  there  the  highest  honors  that  are  yet 
to  reward  geographical  research.  The  largest 
unknown  area  on  the  globe  awaits  them.  The 
diameter  of  the  unknown  region  around  the 
North  Pole  is  only  1,.500  miles,  but  around  the 
South  Pole  it  is  4,000  miles.  The  area  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  lias  never  been  seen  by  human 
eye  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Europe. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  to  be 
made  around  the  South  Pole  will  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  whether  there  is  really  a 
large  continent  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  world. 
Some  of  tlie  leading  authorities  believe  it  is  there, 
and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  much  longer  in 
the  dark  about  it.  Dr.  John  Murray,  among 
others,  has  expressed  the  view,  merely  conjec- 
tural, of  course,  that   the   are.a  of   the  Antarctic 
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continent  is  about  4. 000. 000  square  milos.  or,  in 
other  words,  as  large  as  Europe  ;  or  a  third  larger 
than  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Four  expeditions  will  renew  soutli-polar  ex- 
ploration, which  had  stood  still  for  more  than  a 
half-cetitury,  till  the  Norwegians  Lansen  and 
Horchgrevink,  and  the  Belgian  (ierlache,  within 
the  past  six  years,  have  shown  what  good  work 
niav  he  done  tht-re  «?ven  with  small  ecpiipTnenr. 
The  German  an<l  British  exjieditions,  alK>ut  to 
sail,  have  been  planning  for  six  years  ;  they  are 
supported  by  their  respective  govenunents  with 
grants  amoimting  to  about  iiCJ.>0,000  ajtiece. 
I'rivale  c<jiitributioiis  hav(>  swelled  these  funds 
till  they  amount  to  over  !i!:{.'>0,0(»0  for  each  party. 
Each  has  built  a  steamship,  the  first  to  l>«'  launched 
from  (ierman  and  British  shipyards  for  dis- 
tinctively j»olar  service.  They  have  agreed  upon 
their  fields  of  investigation,  so  that  while  each 
|)arty  will  supplement  the  other,  they  will  not  con- 
flict. With  picked  leaders,  carefully  chosen  ex- 
|M?rt8  on  the  scientific  stafTs,  tlie  best  equipment 
that  can  be  d<nised,  and  the  rich  exp«'rii'ni<-  to 
aid  them  which  others  have  gleaned  in  all  phases 
of  polar  endcravor,  it  is  not  strange  that  tho 
highest  hopes  are  centered  in  iheso  two  great 
expeditions. 


The  German  vessel,  launched  at  Ki«don  .\pni  '1, 
was  nametl  (ittuss,  in  hon(»r  of  the  brilliant  phys- 
icist who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  la«t  century, 
conjecturally  h>cated  tlie  Bouth  magnetic  pole. 
No  one  had  th«'n  HpproH«d»«'d,  within  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  the  place  (»n  the  ma])  to  which 
Gauss  assigned  it ;  but,  later.  Kotts  locat^Ml  the 
magnetic  pole  alK)Ut  I.')0  miles  soutln-just  t>f  Nbmnt 
Erebus,  very  nearly  in  the  [K)»itJon  that  the  fa- 
mous German  had  iu«licated.  The  linusa  '\»  a 
splendid  vessel,  somewhat  rounder  in  outline  than 
the  Fram,  antl  l»etter  adapti'd,  it  is  1  '  '  '  -r 
weathering  the  heavy  ^torms  of  t  i  ii 
sias.  ."Jhe  wa.s  >)uilt  of  tho  stouteet  of  onk  and 
greenheart,  with  steel  Iwmls  to  ■  w 
and  stern.  Dr.  Nansm  '  -'  i- 
ion  that  she  is  strong  an<l 
any  ainount  of  ice-pressure, 
old  polar  wayfarer- 
forts  provi<le<l  on  i; , 

MK-n.  iiistra«l  of  being  ln'rc|.>d  in  a  wri'tclietl  f«>re 
castle,  havr   four  comfortabli'   nniins.      Kach   of 

til.'   live  oP  -id   the  fiv.-      ••.•■•■'■ '-ns 

his   own   li  'in.      The   :  -«' 

work  are  anudMlii|H(,  and  fifty  Arctic  «logii  will  lie 


Mow  amazed   the 


■!.. 


1 


•  I   niid   provisioiii-.!   for 
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>  liir  \.Uv  rriiiuh>  Kit'iicli 

...  ^ ;i  will  bo  Ijrriiiiiii  lu-ini 

From  this  point  of  vaiitn>;o  cxjuMli- 

lu.Ms  will  Ih«  start«'«l  lowunl  tho  poU-.      N«'\v  lands 

'  ■  >  ;<■  till*  supposcil  (•(.mlinont    is 

:W   will   hv  tracctl   and    its 

oxploHMl  ju<!  far  as  possil>l<>. 

lin.   •  Ix'lit'f  in   tlie  Antaiclic  conliiicnl 

«l»'i>on«l-  iv  ni>on   tho  scanty  data  collected 

|,v  the  '  ,fT  expedition.      Among  these  data 

were  spi'cimens  of  rock,  dredged  from  tlie  floor 
of  tlie  Antarctic  Ocean,  which  seemed  to  justify 
the  view  that  they  are  of  continental  origin,  and 
were  carried  by  icebergs  from  a  great  land  mass 
farther  south.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that  there 
is  a  solid  and  extensive  basis  for  the  purely  imag- 
inary delineations  of  the  Terra  Australis  with 
which  the  mapmakere  of  the  sixteenth  to  nearly 
the  nineteentli  centuries  encircled  the  globe  on 
the  south.  They  made  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  north- 
ern prolongation  of  their  continent  ;  and  the  fan- 
tastic outlines  and  wealth  of  inland  waterways 
with  which  they  gave  interest  and  verisimilitude 
to  their  delineations  will  always  remain  among 
the  wonders  of  cartography. 

The  Discovery,  as  the  British  ship  is  named, 
was  launched  at  Dundee  on  March  21.  She 
cost  ^'225,000.  No  wooden  ship  was  ever  more 
stronglv  built  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
vessel  for  ice- navigation  could  be  planned  better 
to  meet  the  needs  of  exploration  and  secure  the 
comfort  of  explorers.  The  Discovery,  with  five  na- 
val officers,  five  scientific  specialists,  and  twenty- 
five  men  in  the  crew,  is  bound  for  Victoria 
Land,  with  three  years'  supplies,  and  camp  is 
likely  to  be  pitched  on  Cape  Adare.  The  Eng- 
lish have  never  used  dogs  to  any  large  extent, 
and  only  twenty  of  them  will  be  taken  on  the 
vessel.  The  sledge  equipment  will  include  a 
numljer  to  be  hauled  by  men  ;  it  is  hoped  that 
long  sledge  journeys  will  largely  extend  our 
knowledge  of  this  most  southern  land  yet 
reached,  and  of  which  Ross  said  that  he  believed 
he  might  have  crossed  it. 

The  Scotch  are  also  preparing  to  fill  in  a  gap 
between  the  English  and  German  expeditions. 
They  will  occupy  the  region  known  as  Weddell 
Sea,  where  the  whaling  Captain  Weddell,  in 
1823,  sailed  up  to  74°  15'  S.  lat.  without  seeing 
ice  or  meeting  any  impediment  to  his  farther 
progress.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  Weddell 
might  have  advanced  if  a  south  wind  had  not 
finally  influenced  him  to  turn  about.     Mr.  Bruce, 


who  will  command  the  Scottish  enterprise,  has 
had  both  Antarctic  and  .Arctic  expc'riencc  Tlicic 
is  little  ])rosi)ect  that  his  expedition  will  be  icady 
to  sail  this  season,  but  wlien  it  finally  g(!ts  into 
the  field  it  will  eiuleavor  to  find  and  explon;  tin; 
coasts  of  that  side  of  the  hypothetical  continent 
which  are  washed  by  Weddell  Sea. 

Another  expedition  which  hopes  to  get  away 
this  year  is  that  of  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  a 
nephew  of  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer.  He 
has  secured  the  steamer  Antarctic,  wliicli  has  al- 
ready rendered  brilliant  service  in  East  Greenland 
waters.  It  is  said  that  he  will  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a  station  on  the  east  side  of  Graham  Land, 
and  try  to  ascertain  wdiether  that  large  region  is 
an  island  or  merely  a  promontory  of  the  conti- 
nental mass. 

It  is  fitting  tliat  such  eminent  men  of  science 
as  Drygalski,  of  the  German  expedition,  Gregory, 
of  the  English,  and  Nordenskjold,  of  the  Swedish 
parties  should  direct  the  investigations  in  this 
great  unknown  area.  The  results  are  likely  to  be 
almost  wholly  of  scientific  interest.  Even  if  large 
lands  are  found,  they  have  probably  no  commercial 
value.  No  coal  or  other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  if  they  exist,  they  are  perhaps  buried 
too  deep  under  snow  and  ice  to  be  ever  available. 
Antarctic  seals  and  whales  have  had  economic 
importance,  but  the  useful  varieties  seem  to  have 
become  practically  extinct.  Whaling,  resumed 
within  a  few  years  past,  had  no  results  that  en- 
couraged further  effort.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  better  knowledge  of  Antarctic  meteorology 
will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  navigation  along 
the  most  southern  routes  around  the  world,  and 
this  may  be  the  only  "practical"  issue  to  be 
served. 

The  scientific  basis  for  Antarctic  exploration  is, 
however,  too  substantial  to  need  any  bolstering. 
Physicists  tell  us  that  south  of  40*^  S.  lat.  there 
is  a  gap  "in  our  knowledge  of  the  elements  re- 
quired, for  the  complete  expression  of  the  facts  of 
terrestrial  magnetism."  Scientific  men  like  Dr. 
Neumayer,  Sir  John  Murray,  and  many  others  say 
that  ' '  until  we  have  a  complete  and  continued 
series  of  observations  in  the  Antarctic  area,  the 
meteorology  of  the  world  cannot  be  understood." 
It  is  to  find  new  lands  and  study  the  problems  of 
biology,  geology,  and  many  other  phenomena  to 
be  observed  in  this  vast  area  that  four  expeditions 
are  to  visit  it.  The  money  they  cost  will  be  well 
spent  if  they  may  add  something  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  we  live  in. 


•<i?'  -^^  •<£?'  •^5='  ^=5:i'  -^^ri-  ''^'  ^v 


Till-.   TWENTIKTII    CKNTUKN     CLUli    ()!•    liOSTON. 


liV    lloUAkl)   A.    l;Klln..\l.\N. 


Al'LUB  ilesigiied,  not  for  dining  or  goo«l- 
followsliip,  but  for  service  ;  a  club  in  whicli 
not  till*  selfish  ujit  the  altruistic  spirit  is  regnant  ; 
a  club  which,  in  the  seven  years  of  its  existence, 
has  done  things  so  notewortliy  and  important  that 
the  impact  of  its  vigorous  life  has  l>een  felt  far 
beyond  the  bounils  of-its  own  city  ;  a  club  whose 
meml)ership  of  450  embraces  as  earnest  a  group 
of  men  and  women  as  can  be  found  federated  in 
friendly  bonds  in  any  city  of  the  world, — such  is 
the  Twentieth  Century  (Mub  of  Boston,  organized 
January  24,  1894,  "to  promote  a  finer  public 
spirit  and  a  better  s(jcial  order."  This  a<lmirable 
phrase,  placeil  at  the  forefront  of  its  constitution, 
sets  forth  its  purpose,  and  differentiates  it  from 
the  vast  majority  of  gregarious  modern  affairs 
that  j)ass  under  the  comprciiensive  title  of  "club." 

Now  that  it  has  achieved  such  conspicuous  suc- 
cess and  usefulness,  the  wonder  arises  why.  in  a 
city  that  has  always  fermented  with  new  ideas,  it 
did  not  sooner  come  to  birtii.  Clubs  many  there 
were  seven  years  ago,  but  organized  almost  ex- 
clusively on  horizontal  rather  tlian  perpendicular 
lines.  The  merchants  and  bankers  had  their 
Algonquin  Club  ;  the  substantial  professional 
men  of  the  city  assembled  at  the  Union  or  the 
Somerset ;  the  college  graduates  rendezvoused  at 
the  University;  the  literary  men  and  artists  gath- 
eretl  at  the  St.  Botolph  ;  the  artists  also  had 
tlieir  own  Art  Club  ;  the  Congregationalists  and 
the  Episco])alians  and  the  Unitarians  came  to- 
gether once  a  month  at  their  respective  denomina- 
tional  clubs.  It  is  true  that  in  such  organizations 
as  the  Taverners  Club  a  few  men  from  different 
walks  of  life  had  illustrated  a  genial,  cosmopolitan 
comraileship  ;  but  such  small  congeries  of  clmice 
spirits  w<;re  very 'exclusive  ami  altogether  social 
in  their  intent. 

The  time  was  rip(!  for  a  comprehensive  dt'mo 
cratic,  purposeful  fellowship.  So  half  a  dozen 
men,  in  whose  minds  the  idea  was  working  at  tlie 
same  time,  saiil  within  themselves  :  ♦•Come,  now. 
let  us  cleave  througli  the  strata  of  conventional 
organizations  and  bring  together  persons  on  a 
broad,  human  platform.  Let  us  look  one  another 
in  the  faces,  not  as  rich  nu'ti  or  as  poor  men.  as 
scholars  or  as  brokers,  as  Baptists  or  as  Metho<lists, 
as  Protestants  or  as  Catholics.  Let  us  have  a 
center  where  we  can  meet  the  man  who  is  not  do- 
ing al»out  the  same  tldng  that  we  are  doing,  or 
thinking   our   tlioiiL:l,is  ;     vis.   let    us    coriu!   inl«» 


touch  with  the  man  who  dwells  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sectarian  fence,  wlioso  work  is  utterly  un- 

like  ours,  u '                              wis  A'  Ix'l 

us.  without  .-  -^ ^  ......getlier  *!  affil- 
iations, incarnate  Kdward  Kvereit  Hale  s  •  (iet- 
Together'  idea  on  a  large  and  worthy  scale.  Aliuve 
all,  let  us  have  a  place  in   B     •          '  "   -fie 

burning  .social  questions  can  i  .  ly 

discussed,  without  fear  or  favor. 

This  early  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  cluli 
has  colored  all  its  subsequent  life.  It  has  kept 
its  annual  dues  at  ten  dollars,  and  its  initiation 
fee  at  the  same  modest  figure.  It  lias  crowded 
ostentation  to  the  wall  aud  .  >  •'  '  '     ;iv 

in   all   that  is  outwanl   and  .i»'» 

appurtenances.  No  cabman  taking  a  jwirly  of 
visit</hi  to  see  the  sights  would  ever  think  of 
turning  his  vehicle  into  quiet,  oldfashionetl  Asli- 
burton  riaco  in  order  to  j)oint  out  the  moilest 
house  into  which  the  club  moved  last  October, 
and  which  will  probably  Ix;  its  home  for  a  long 
while  Its  quarters  are  comfortable  and  suffi- 
ciently spacious  ;  its  few  adornments  art>  chiefly 
portraits  of  thinkei-s  ;  its  pleasant  rea«ling-room 
invites  one  to  drop  into  an  ea.sychair  ;  but  the 
atmosphere  is  not  that  of  the  conventional  club- 
house, but  of  a  workshop.  Memlx-rs  of  commit- 
tees come  and  go  to  nu'«*t  appointments  f  'ul 
discussion  of  serious  matters.  The  s-.  .  ,..;y's 
office  might  be  that  of  a  social  engineer  in  some 
great  concern,  touched  with  the  desire  to  provide 
something  more  than  wages  for  its  ei!  •  '  ■  cs. 
For  Secretary  Kdward  H.  Chandler  i.n  a:  -k 
the  Ijest  part  of  each  tlay,  keeping  his  hands  on 
the  different  wheels  of  activity.                           '  r- 

mation  U)  inquirers,  and  <levising  |...^. ^.-  ..:er 

efficiency. 

If  democracy  and  simplicity  bo  two  of  the 
char.  •        ■        '  -   ■'      "•        ■    •''    '•     ■  '"'    b, 

its  I  .         '!• 

its  nmst  distinctive  mark.  The  founders  dosinnl 
something  mor«'  than  a  g-  '.  and 

prolitjible  fellowship.       \\ ,  <  ...  ••'   it 

tlM>  Twentieth  Century  Club,   it  was  no  .ho 

such  a  title  wiu<  catchy  and  at  that  timo  unworn. 
The  lUiine  •  .ruled  to  gl  '  *  xn 

a  «lefinite  .. -T  and   to      _^  •    '  ')' 

definite  mission.  First  of  all,  it  lot  a  certain 
standard   of  quali'  ^    for   mendKTiihi|>.      It 

called  at  tnice  for  '  • -•  "'pathy 

with  the  udvanciii.  .     ii   the 
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worlil  ;  iiuMito  a  th'jrnMMiissalislimI  with  tlio exist 

'        •       ■     ■     il  i>iii«'r  ;   iin'ii  rt'iicliiiij^  out 

p,  )iuiiilil<'  »*nuii;L;li  to  c«)ii- 

.r  jHTplfxity  ill  llii'  farr  of  jrravo  probloins, 

'lo  riiou^li  to  ivot'ive  iiistruclion  Iroiii 

.....  , — Ml  short,  iiu'ii  who.  like  Simeon  of 

olil,  were  lookinjr  for  tht«  kingdom  of  God. 

The  natural  rorullary  of  such  niciital  i)rogrcss- 
was  a  disposition  to  do  something  to  real- 
.  s  of  lirotlierhood  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
stronplv  emphasized  that  from  the  beginning  the 
T\venti«'ih  Century  Chib  lias  stood  for  practical 
service  to  the  community.  It  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  stand  on  the  shore  and  do  all  it  could 
througi»  a  speakingtrumjiet  to  save  the  men  on 
the  wreck  out  yonder  ;  but  it  has  launched  many 
a  little  U)at  wiiich  luis  bravely  lireasted  the  break- 
ers of  indifTerence  and  opposition  and  made  its 
wav  to  some  point  of  human  need,  there  to  render 
the  aid  demanded.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  connection  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  ; 
but  it  is,  in  the  main,  talk  that  stirs  to  action. 

With  such  ideas  an<l  such  a  name,  it  w{^  in- 
evitable that  women  should  have  a  parity  of 
standing  in  the  club  from  the  start.  IT  any  one 
of  the  founders  had  any  doubts  on  tiiis  ])oint,  they 
were  speedily  resolved  by  the  logic  of  events.  A 
Twentieth  Century  Club  minus  the  participation 
of  women  would  indeed  have  been  a  rediictio  ad 
absurdnm.  At  all  events,  they  came  in  so  quickly 
that  they  might  as  well  have  been  repre.sented  in 
the  list  of  twelve  names  appended  to  the  first  call 
issued  for  a  meeting  to  consider  the  formation  of 
the  club  ;  and  women  have  proved  an  indispensa- 
ble and  invaluable  element  in  its  life,  constituting 
to-day  about  one-third  of  the  membership. 

To  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  personnel 
of  the  club,  one  who  studies  it  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  membership  of  about  450 
illustrates  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  basal  idea 
of  the  founders.  The  twelve  men  who  signed  the 
first  call  constituted  in  themselves  a  representative 
group.  At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Edward 
Everett  Hale, — a  name  that  has  always  been  at  the 
front  in  connection  with  almost  every  forward 
movement  in  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Prof.  John  Fiske  came  second. 
Never  mind  about  the  exact  order  of  the  rest. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  artist,  Ross  Turner,  and 
the  sculptor,  William  Ordway  Partridge,  and  the 
architect,  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  and  the  editor 
and  patriot,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  the  literary  critic 
and  author,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and  the  social- 
settlement  worker,  Robert  A.  Woods,  and  the 
professor  of  economics,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  and  the 
authority  on  Swiss  institutions,  W.  D.  McCrackan, 
and  one  or  two  business  men,  appeared  as  the  other 
sponsoi-s  for  the  new  undertaking.     Most  of  them 


coiitimie  in  llic  club's  counsc^ls  ami  service  until 
tills  (lav.  Mr.  McCrackan,  until  his  removal  to 
New  ^'ork  City,  was  tlu;  capabU'  secretary,  being 
succeeded  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Lindsay,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versilv.  Dr.  Hale  comes  oftcMi  to  the  house,  and 
the  zeal  of  none  of  the  otliei-  men  who  first 
launched  the  enterprise  has  grown  cold.  Willi 
such  an  organizing  nucleus,  it  was  not  hard,  as  the 
clul)  became  known,  to  increase  the  membership, 
adding  only  desirable  material.  This  necessitated 
sharp  discrimination,  and  now  and  then  a  cleaving 
asunder  of  husband  and  wife  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a 
member  is  always  fi'ee  to  invite  a  guest  to  the 
meetings,  it  was  no  real  hardship  for  the  wife  to 
be  apprised  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  meml^er- 
ship  committee  her  husliaiid  was  not  sufliciently 
])rogressive  or  socially  activf!  to  receive  an  elec- 
tion. The  standards  have  been  advanced  as  the 
club  has  acquired  age  and  prestige  ;  and  some 
who  came  in  during  the  early  days  are  now  felici- 
tating themselves  that  they  do  not  have  again  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  committee  which  is  more 
critical  than  (fver  before,  and  which  applies  ruth- 
lessly to  every  applicant  Napoleon's  crucial  ques- 
tion when  a  man  was  commended  to  him  for  pro- 
motion :  "  What  has  he  done?"  Not  that  the 
candidate  must  necessarily  have  written  a  book, 
or  established  a  college  settlement,  oi-  an  institu 
tional  church,  or  investigated  tenement- housi 
conditions,  or  induced  the  city  government  tc 
provide  a  municipal  playground  ;  but  he  must  be 
doing  something  with  the  social  question,  at  least 
thinking  about  it  in  a  large  and  consecutive  way  ; 
or,  what  is  better,  be  doing  something  himself 
that  is  worth  while  toward  bringing  in  the  better 
day. 

To  many  members  of  the  club  the  Saturday 
luncheon  furnishes  more  stimulus  and  inspiration 
than  any  other  single  feature.  From  fifty  to 
seventy-five  men  draw  up  about  tables  spread 
with  as  toothsome  viands  as  half  a  dollar  a  head 
will  purchase.  But  if  the  living  is  plain,  the 
thinking  is  measurably  high,  while  the  spirit  of 
the  hour  mounts  still  higher.  The  best  thing 
about  this  weekly  gathering  is  the  touch  with  the 
other  man  which  it  provides.  Harvard  and 
Boston  university  professors  stretch  hands  across 
the  tables  to  State  Street  copper  brokers.  Minis- 
ters, alert  for  some  fresh  illustration  that  will 
point  a  moral  in  to-morrow's  homily,  talk  both 
politics  and  religion  with  daily  newspaper  nicn. 
Public-school  teachers  fraternize  with  lawyers  and 
doctors.  Substantial  business  men,  either  in  ac- 
tive life  or  retired,  touch  elbows  with  leaders  and 
organizers  of  labor,  like  Harry  Lloyd  or  Geoige 
E.  McNeill.  Over  there  in  earnest  conversatjion 
with  an  expert  on  modern  social  problems,  like 
John  Graham  Brooks,  is  a  vouiig  merchant  who 
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has  already  Im'h;uii  to  apply  in  his  larj^o  shop  priii 
ciples  of  brotli«*rluMu|.  aiut  who  is  si-fkin^  Iik'"  "" 
some  ve.xini;  inuttiT.  Hi-  is  l>ut  one  of  h  iuiiiilM>r 
in  the  njeinlH'i*sliip  nf  the  clul»  wlu)  arc  t()iicln-i| 
with  the  new  sense  of  responsiliilitv  for  tlu-ir  «'ni- 
ployees.  and  wlio  are  not  merely  re;ulin«^  Ixioks 
on  socioloj^y  and  drawiiiif  tlu-ir  cheeks  in  Ix-half 
of  philai»thropies.  but  are  going  i^Tsonallv  into 
the  field  of  social  service. 

So  tlie  pleasant  table-talk  goes  on.  orthotlo.x 
divine  and  Jewish  ralibi.  artist  and  legislatoi, 
poet  and  charity  worker,  idealist  and  hard -heaiici 
man  of  affaire,  all  pooling  their  issues,  speaking 
their  minds,  Vjroudening  their  knowledge  and 
their  sympathies,  and  gaining  through  the  attri- 
tion of  mind  with  mind  that  which  sends  them 
back,  later  in  the  day,  to  their  own  tasks  with  a 
k»'ener  joy  that  they  arc  in  the  world  of  workers, 
and  with  greater  courage  and  wisdom  for  rln' 
next  duty. 

After  two  or  three  simple  courses,  the  presi- 
dent or  some  other  member  of  the  council  raps 
for  order,  and  there  is  an  hour  or  so  of  speaking. — 
informal,  familiar,  interesting,  and  almost  always 
to  the  point.  The  clul)  has  l)ecome  a  magnet 
drawing  to  itself  a  great  variety  of  after-dinner 
speakers.  Sometimes  one  of  tlie  membere  tells 
about  his  daily  work,  or  brings  to  view  the  new 
and  suggestive  things  in  connection  with  his  busi- 
ness or  his  profession.  Another  speaks  of  some 
form  of  public  service  in  w'hich  he  is  engaged,  or 
calls  attention  to  some  work  which  the  club  as  a 
body  can  do.  Oftener,  how(;ver,  a  visitor,  or 
specially  summoned  guest,  takes  most  of  the  hour, 
first  advancing  his  views  and  then  submitting  to 
a  rather  sharp  (\\\'va  regarding  them.  As  a  caustic 
observer  of  lioston  life  remarks,  "there  is  usually 
some  interesting  crank,  or  hobbv-ri('er,  or  f(<r- 
eigner  in  town  over  Sunday,  and  he  or  she  is 
sure  to  round  up  at  the  Twentieth  Century  ('lul> 
on  Saturday."  At  any  rate,  the  attendants  go 
with  a  keen  appetite,  and  they  are  seldom  disap- 
pointed in  finding  something  novel  and  reward- 
ing. Perhaps  the  attraction  will  be  a  N<'W  Zea- 
land ofTicial  visiting  the  States.  He  will  Iw  made 
to  pay  tribute  for  his  dinner  ijy  telling  about  the 
remarkable  socialistic  experiments  and  s 
on  the  other  side  of  llie  globe.  Or  a 
settlement  work(;r,  fresh  from  one  of  the  i)eren- 
nial  fights  with  Tammany,  will  descriln*  the  out- 
look for  reform  in  New  York  City.  Or  tluM-rack 
Ilarvanl  deltateis,  fluslu.'il  with  a  victory  over 
Yale,  will  1k!  asked  in  to  speak  on  the  opiK)rtuni- 
ties  and  satisfactions  of  university  lif«.'  ;  or  I'ooker 
Washington,  or  Lyman  .Abbott,  or  Z.  \i.  15rock 
way,  or  sr»me  ollu^r  notable  person,  caught  on  the 
wing,  will  be  impresseil  into  service. 

So  theTwentieth  Centurv  (Mubmaii.  as  a  nii'-, 
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Ik'  Arctic  exploraliuii  ur  tlie  public -fiehoul  syatvin 
in  Chili,  municipal  ou         '     >  of  hu'  or  liio 

dei-ay   of    the    New    h..^ i    count:.     :i,   lije 

political  situation  in  (ireat  Britain  ur  tiie  ucm-hIm 
ofsomestr  iny.  ihc  problem 

of  trusts  oi  in 

Missouri.      \V;.  .-.in 

of  the  presitling  officer  gilds  it  willi  an  iin|Mirtanco 
not  to  1m<  und»-' ■  i'»l,  wl;  \  I- 

edge  usually  J       .       \  by  t:.:    .j ;^  ...or 

with  liis  ai'ilent  advocacy  of  his  own  |>o«ition, 
prevents  any  signs  of  drowsiness,  even  llioufrh 
not  every  enthusiast  who  hapiMMis  to  drop  in  of  a 
Saturday  is  sure  of  ready  asst'iit  to  all  thai  ho 
says.  Often,  too,  esiMJCially  if  the  tiicino  be  some 
important    Itjcal    reform,    the   h'  are    an- 

nuuncetl  in  a«lvance,  and  Ine  men,...  .,  ,  ..mc  reatly 
tor  warm  discussion. 

( >nce  a  month,  tlie  women  m«iinbers  join  in  the 
Saturday  lunche(»ns.  and  come  in  large  numlNTS 
— a  noble  ct>mpany  of  the  liest  and  must  useful 
matrons  and  young  women  of  the  city.  A  good 
proportion  of  them  give  no  small  {xirtion  of  their 
time  and  energies  tu  public  .service  in  one  form 
or  another.  On  tlu'se  occasions  cigare  are  not  in 
evidence  and  the  numl>er  of  male  attendanta 
ilwiiidles  perceptibly.  Iiiiumnuch,  however,  as 
iiiai:y  noii-smokeis  also  stay  away,  it  may  be  only 
charitable  lo  infer  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
smaller  masculine  attendance  is  the  gallant  desire 
to  afford  ample  room  for  all  the  wonu'n  wlu>  will 
come  ;  and  it  must  Ih;  admitted  that  the  .M-ating 
accommodations  of  the  ilining-room  are  severely 
taxed. 

The  club  meeting  on  alternate  Wednesilay 
evenings  through  the  season  is  a  much  more 
formal  affair.  Here  the  more  sx^rious  and  weighty 
aildresses  are  delivered,  an  '  '  '  •  '  ■  '  care- 
fullv  formulat«>d  programme  i  out. 

I'erhaps  the  need  which  the  founders  of  the  club 
chiefly  felt  at  the  lK>ginning  ••  •  of  a  |ila<'e  in 

Boston,  at   this  unw  of  stsrio,.  '   nid  indus- 

trial changes,  where  the  great  cp.  now  r<in- 

fronting  us  could  )>e  Ixtldly  and  tiioroughly  dis- 
ed    by  the  ablest  thiiikei-         ''  'ry,  or 

lie  world.      The  array  of  -_  .•  liii«l 

seven  years  includes  many  of  the  mo«t  hrillianl 
minds  in  America  and  in  Kngland.      It  't- 


fill  whether  another  club  in  ihei'ouiitrv  . 
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to  such  a  series  of  notable  nddreivteM.  Many  of 
the  noted  f«»reigner»  who  viwil  America  have  Iwwn 
heard  by  liie  ci  '    '     ;  '         New  Haven. 

ami  other  intei.  N'ork,  Wanh- 

irigton,  Chicago,  and  other  gn^al  riiieit.  an^  con 
Htaiitlv  <li!iwn  u|Mifi  for  plnlform  ?«ii«'aken«. 

Tlii<  ediciency  of  iIh*  club  i«  fell   by  the  out- 
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worM    olii»'Hy    iliiou^h    the    tliivo    tloliiiite 

•■;  of  nrpiin/.e«l  activity.      Tho  idea  is 

\vr\   iiu'IiiIht  ill  at    loast   «)in>   ti»'|)ait- 

iiu-iu,    lo  whioli    lit*  sliall   j?ive  as   iinu-li   of   his 

ami     |M'i-s<tiial     iiiiliativr    jus    ])ossililt'. 

.....    uul  of  four  i>f  tho  iiieinlxTs  of  tlic  I'lul) 

i»rt>   thus  enrolled.      Some  of  them,    it   is  triic, 

■le   little  time   and    enoriry    to    such    special 

A.  ii<  :    l>ut.  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  proportion 

give  ihtiiisflves   lil)erally   to    the    routine    labor 

iuvoIvihI.      The  civic  department,  which  lias  the 

largest  enrollment,  strives  to  secure  bettor  lious- 

ing  for  the  poor,  cleaner  streets,  ampler  parks, 

projH'rlv  regulated  municipal  baths.     It  exercises 

also  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  city    and    State 

governments,  as  they  legislate  from  year  to  year 

for  the  supposed  interests  of  Boston. 

The  motto  of  the  art  department  seems  to  be, 
"  A  mon'  W'autiful  Boston."  Early  in  the  liis- 
torv  of  the  club  a  series  of  conferences  was  in- 
stituted with  thi§  end  in  view,  and  everything 
comes  within  the  department's  province  that 
relates  to  the  aesthetic  l)etterment  of  the  city. 
Every  attempt  to  disfigure  Boston  outwai-dly, 
either  by  erecting  sky-scraping  structures  on  its 
most  beautiful  square  or  b,y  defacing  its  lovely 
parkways  and  boulevards  with  ugly  advertise- 
ments, finds  in  the  art  department  a  determined 
foe.  This  department  also  includes  withm  its 
scope  the  service  of  the  city  through  musical 
opportunities  ;  and  its  noteworthy  achievements 
in  the  direction  of  public  organ  recitals  were 
portrayed  at  length  in  an  article  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  several  years  ago. 

No  less  important  or  influential  is  the  educa- 
tion department,  which  seeks  to  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  people  the  rich  and  unusual  edu- 
cational resources  to  be  found  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinage.  A  good  beginning  was  made  three 
years  ago,  following  the  pattern  set  by  Dr.  Leip- 
ziger,  of  New  York,  in  utilizing  the  public- 
school  buildings  for  evening  lectures  to  which 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  particularly  invited. 
But  the  most  signal  achievement  of  the  educa- 
tional department  has  been  the  institution  of 
Saturday-morning  lectures,  designed  particularly 
for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who 
gladly  pay  three  or  four  dollars  a  season  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  men  of  the  type  of  Pro- 
fessors Royce  and  Palmer,  of  Harvard  ;  Professor 
Tyler,  of  Amherst  ;  Professor  Geddes,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Professor  Gnggs,  of  Brooklyn. 

All  these  three  departments  are  well  organized, 


hold  tiieir  regular  conferences,  and   are  working 
out  an  ever  enlarging  plan  of  operations. 

Such  is  the  Twentieth  Century  Cliilt  iii  the 
city  of  Boston,  organized  to  proiiioU^  "a  liner 
juiblic  sjjirit  and  a  bitter  social  order."  To  sum 
up  in  brief  compass  what  it  has  actually  done,  let 
It  be  said  : 

It  has  provided  an  arena  for  the  discussion  of 
burning  questions  with  the  utmost  tolerance  and 
plainness. 

It  has  assembled  in  frequent  friendly  conference 
men  of  all  types  of  activity  and  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  theological,  sociological,  practical. 

It  has  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Board  of  Health  and  other  public  ofiicers,  thi'ough 
the  labors  of  special  agents  in  the  tenement-house 
districts  and  through  its  publications,  that  in 
eighteen  months  no  less  than  128  buildings  unfit 
for  human  habitation  were  condemned,  and  it  has 
stirred  up  a  new  sentiment  in  Boston  upon  the 
subject  of  better  homes  for  the  people. 

It  provided  in  one  year  no  less  than  twenty 
free  organ  recitals,  conducted  by  the  best  organ- 
ists in  the  city  and  attended  by  thousands  of  ap- 
preciative listeners,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom 
were  working  people. 

It  has  instituted  as  a  regular  feature  of  winter 
life  in  Boston  Saturday -morning  lectures  of  the 
university  extension  order,  to  which  teachers 
flock  from  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  One  of  last 
winter's  course  was  so  successful  that  Tremont 
Temple,  one  of  the  largest  auditoriums  in  the 
city,  was  none  too  large. 

It  conceived  and  brought  about  the  most  re- 
markable end-of-the-century  celebration  on  the 
night  of  December  31,  1900,  witnessed  anywhere 
m  Christendom.  Twenty  thousand  people  as- 
sembled before  the  State  House.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  read  the  Ninetieth  Psalm  and  led  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  these  exercises  being  followed  by 
hymns  sung  by  the  multitude  and  the  blast  of 
trumpeters  announcing  the  birth  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. 

It  has  been  the  inaugurator  and  efficient  pro- 
moter of  many  movements  in  behalf  of  municipal 
and  educational  reform  and  of  public  beauty. 

In  such  definite  ways,  and  through  other  in- 
tangible channels  of  infiuenoe,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Boston  is  touching  the  life  of  a 
great  modern  city  for  good.  It  is  still  in  the 
vigor  and.  promise  of  Its  youth.  It  has  outlived 
suspicions  that  it  was  a  company  of  cranks.  Its 
work  for  the  coming  era  is  only  just  begun. 
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MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  AMERICA. 

AMERICANS  will  be  interestp.l  in  loading 
Mr.  FreiK'ric  Harrison's  sunmiin^up  of  tli 
impressions  ret'eived  on  his  rwent  visit  to  the 
United  States  (see  Review  of  Reviews  lor  May, 
page  55JS).  as  given  in  an  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Harrison  to  the  Xhteteenth  Centurij  for  June. 

The  national  consciousness  of  Americans  was 
keenly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Harrison,  as  appears 
from  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  My  own  impression  is  tJiat  in  spite  of  the 
vast  proportion  of  immigrant  poi)ulation,  the  lan- 
guage, character,  habits,  of  native  Americans 
rapidly  absorb  an<l  incorporatf*  all  f(H-eign  ele- 
ments. In  the  second  or  third  generation  all 
exQtic  differences  are  merged.  In  one  sense  tlie 
United  States  seemed  to  me  more  homogeneous 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  State, 
citv,  or  large  area  which  lias  a  distinct  nice  of  its 
own,  as  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  have,  and 
of  course  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  di- 
verse nationalities  of  the  British  emjtire.  Fnjiii 
Long  Island  to  San  Francisco,  from  Florida  Hay 
to  Vancouver  Island,  there  is  one  dominant 
race  and  civilization,  one  language,  one  type  f>f 
law,  one  sense  of  nationality.  That  race,  that 
nationality,  is  American  to  the  core.  And  the 
consciousness  of  its  vast  expansion  and  collective 
force  fills  tlie  mind  of  American  citizens  as  noth- 
ing can  do  to  this  degree  in  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.'' 

ELEMENTS    OF    NATIONAL    STRENGTH. 

In  short,  Mr.  Harrison  found  here  something 
more  than  "mere  liigness. " 

'«  Vast  expansion,  collective  force,  inexhausti- 
ble energy, — tln-se  are  tlie  impn'ssions  forced  on 
the  visitor,  beyond  all  that  he  could  have  con- 
ceived or  had  expected  to  find . 

"  No  competent  observer  can  doubt  that  in 
wealth,  manuffictures,  material  progress  of  all 
kinds,  the  United  States,  in  a  very  few  yean?, 
must  hold  the  first  place  in  the  world  without 
dispute  The  natural  restjurces  of  their  country 
exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  together.  Tln'ir 
energy  exceeds  that  of  the  British  ;  tlieir  intelli- 
gence is  hardly  si-cond  to  that  of  Germany  and 
France.  .And  their  social  ati<l  politicu!  .'<ystem  is 
more  favoral)le  to  material  developmeiil  lli.in  ativ 
other  society  ev<M"  deviseil  by  man. 

"Of  course,  for  the  .American  citizen  and  llie 
thoughtful   visitor,  the   real   problem   i.s  whether 


this  vai*t  pro8jH»rity,  lliis  ttouiidloss  future  of 
theire,  resLs  u|>on  an  (H^pial  oxpansion  in  the  so- 
cial, intellectual,  ami  v        '  ■  ■•.      Th-  'd 

Ik»  l)old  critics  who  si -''i  it ..w 

thinking  men  in  the  United  >  ■»  »o  without 

qualifications  and  nii.'^givii 

As  to  educational  aj'tivit;-  -  . 

"Chicago  struck  me  as  In-ing  somewhat  un- 
fairly condemned  aa  devoteti  to  nothini;  hut 
.Mammon  and  ;)ork.      Certaii;'  f, 

I  lieanl  of  nothing  but  tin-  •■'  n, 

university    endowments,  :utes,    li- 

braries, museums,  art  schools,  workmen's  nuNlel 
dwellings  ami  farms,  literary  cultun*,  and  scien- 
tilic  fouiiilations." 

Mr.  Harrison  conclude*!  that  the  e<lucational 
machinery  of  the  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  inusl 
be  at  lea.st  tenfold  that  of  the  I'nited  Kingtloin. 

AMERICAN    ARCHITECTIHE. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  struck  him  "  aa 
being  the  most  effective  mass  «»f  public  buildings 
in  the  world."  From  the  pictorial  jKMnt  of  view, 
the  admirable  proportions  of  the  central  donio 
impre.ssetl  him  more  than  tho.so  of  St.  I'eter's,  the 
cathedral  of  Fl«»renc©,  St.  Soj»hia  at  Constantino- 
ple, St.  Isaac's  at  St.  Peterslnirg,  the  I'antheon, 
St.  Taul's,  or  the  new  cathedral  at  Merlin.  The 
site  of  the  Capitol  he  c«)n.siders  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  if  we  exclude  that  of  the  I'arthenon  in  it« 
pristine  glory.     "  Wjvshinglon,  the  y^  i- 

tal  city  in  the  world,  bids  fair  to  Ix-i  ...^  .  .  :o 
the  twentieth  century  is  end«'d,  the  most  lieauti- 
ful  and  certainly  the  most  commotlious." 

Nothing  since  tln^  fall  c^f  old  I{ome  and  Ryzan- 
tium.  not  even  (Jeiioa  in  its  jtrime,  ha.s  «M|ualed 
the  lavish  use  of  magnificent  marble  culumnn, 
granite  Idocks,  and  ornamental  stone,  as  we  se<» 
it  today  in  the  United  -'  'w.  "|f  the  arlista 
of  the  future  can  Xm  n  I  within  the  limiU 

of  gof)d  sense  an<l  go<Mi  taste,  AVashington  may 
look  more  like  the    Rome  of  ■'       '     '  "     m 

any  city  of  the  ()1<1  World."     i  "I 

has  much  to  learn  from  incMlern  American  build- 
ers. In  matu-rs  of  construction,  contrivance,  the 
free  u.-^e  of  new  kinds  of  stone  and  w.hmI.  of 
plumbing,  healing,  and  the  minor  art*  of  fittinn, 
the  iH'lated  KurojH'un  in  America  fwlii  himself  a 
Rip  Van  Winkh*  whirl.»«|  into  a  new  ivnlury  and 
a  later  civilization. 

"  .America  is  making  violent  effurtu  to  ovolvo 
.1  national  archiUM-ture,  but  as  yet  it  I  d 

litth-  but   V         "  •  '" 

lyjM'y  (Old 
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MORAL    roNOITIONS. 

Mr.    Ilnrrison's  conflusions  nro  on  tli«»  whole 
(i«>«-:<li>illy  opliiiiist 

••  As  to  ■■  ■  >'i  tin'  *  Aiiiii^iiiy  l»i>lliir.' 

I  lu'iiluT  ^;^  ..  -  ■  anl  of  it  ;  lianlly  iis  niuoli 
(IS  \vu  ilo  at  lioine.  I  may  say  tlie  same  as  tu  of- 
II  and  {Hilitieal  intrigue.  New 
^  «iix,  ...  ii...i.-»«,  has  the  vices  of  great  cities,  but 
tiiey  are  not  visible  to  the  eye,  and  they  are  a 
«ltx>p  in  the  ocean  of  the  American  people.  Even 
the  tourist  must  note  the  entire  freedom 

of  A  t!i  towns  from  the  indecencies  that  are 

{mrailed  in  European  cities.  I  received  a  deep 
■on  that  in  America  the  relations  of  the 
.-.  A.  -  ..;e  in  a  state  far  more  sound  and  pure  than 
tliey  are  in  the  ( )ld  World  ;  that  the  original  feel- 
ing of  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers  about  woman  aiul 
alMiut  man  luis  sufficed  to  color  the  menial  and 
moral  atmosphere. 

"  I  close  my  impressions  with  a  sense  that  the 
New  AVorUl  ofTei-s  a  great  field,  ])oth  moral  and 
intellectual,  to  a  peaceful  development  of  an  in- 
dustrial society  ;  that  this  society  is  in  the  main 
sound,  honest,  and  wholesome  ;  that  vast  luiiii- 
bers  and  the  ]>assion  of  equality  tend  to  low  aver- 
ages in  thought,  in  manners,  and  in  public  opin- 
ion, which  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  minority  tends 
gradually  to  raise  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
tnd  conduct  ;  that  manners,  if  more  boisterous, 
-ire  more  hearty  than  with  us,  and,  if  less  refined, 
are  free  from  some  conventional  morfjue  and  hy- 
pocrisy ;  that  in  casting  oflf  many  of  the  bonds 
of  European  tradition  and  feudal  survivals  the 
American  democracy  lias  cast  off  also  something 
of  the  {esthetic  and  moral  inheritance  left  in  the 
Old  World  ;  that  the  zeal  for  learning,  justice, 
and  humanity  lies  so  deep  in  the  American  heart 
that  it  will  in  the  end  solve  the  two  grave  prob- 
lems which  face  the  future  of  their  citizens — 
the  eternal  struggle  between  capital  and  labor, 
the  gulf  between  people  of  color  and  the  people 
of  European  blood." 

MR.  CARNEGIE  ON  ENGLAND'S  INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE. 

A  TR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  contrilnites  to 
■^^  ■*•  the  AV/ie/een/A  Century  an  article  on 
•  •  Hriti.sh  Pessimism. "  It  is  no  doubt  well  meant, 
but  John  Bull  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  com- 
fort from  Mr.  Carnegie's  consolations.  He  is  a 
Job's  comforter,  indeed,  for  the  foundation  of 
all  his  discourse  is  that  Great  Britain  lias  })een 
beaten  in  the  race  by  tlie  United  States,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  world  can  restore  John  Bull  to 
the  position  which  he  formerly  occupied.  lie 
tells  us  that  comfort  is  near,  but  iiefore  England 
can  secure  it   one    step    is    indispensable.      The 


Briton  must  adjust  himself  to  present  conditions, 
and  rcialize  that  there  is  no  use  in  these  days 
dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  especially  must  he 
cease  measuring  his  own  country  with  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  It  is  out  of  the  question  even  to  com- 
pare 4  1,000, 000  people  upon  two  i.-^lands  127.000 
square  miles  in  area  with  77,000,000  upon 
3,500,000  square  miles. 

THK    LAST    HKLIC    OF    HIUTAIn's    OLD    IMUMACY. 

Only  in  one  particular  is  Great  Britain  still 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  American 
citizen,  man  for  man,  is  not  as  wealthy  as  the 
Briton,  for  with  nearly  double  the  population  he 
has  only  one-fifth  more  wealth  in  the  aggregate. 
In  every  other  respect  England  is  beaten,  and 
all  the  consolation  that  Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  is 
that  if  the  English  make  their  minds  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  compete  with  the  United  States, 
they  may,  if  they  reverse  their  policy,  still  keep 
ahead  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
trade'  is  not  ex])anding.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  tells  the  world  that  the  limit  of  present 
taxation  is  about  reached,  and  the  only  consola- 
tion Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  to  the  Britisher,  who 
still  doggedly  refuses  to  stop  tlie  war  in  Africa, 
is  "that  the.  British  people  will  soon  be  com- 
})elled  to  change  the  policy  of  seeking  increased 
responsibilities  throughout  the  world,  of  provok- 
ing wars  and  antagonizing  .  .  .  the  peoples  of 
other  countries,  a  policy  which  inevitably  de- 
mands the  increased  expenditures  which  have 
already  lost  for  Britain  her  proud  boast  of  su- 
premacy in  credit — a  loss  of  genuine  prestige." 
Consols  have  fallen  from  113  to  95,  and  Mr. 
Carnegie's  only  wonder  is  that  they  have  not 
fallen  much  farther.  Formerly,  Great  Britain 
was  the  greatest  of  all  the  countries,  and  in 
finance,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  shipping 
contended  successfully  with  all  the  other  nations 
combined.  Britain  in  the  one  scale,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  other. 

Now  everything  is  changed,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  his  consolatory  article  thus  summarizes  some 
of  the  causes  which  lead  the  average  Briton  to 
feel  discouraged  : 

"No  longer  Britain  versxLs  the  world  m  any- 
thing, no  longer  even  first  among  nations  in 
wealth  or  credit,  in  manufacturing,  mining,  weav- 
ing, commerce.  Primacy  lost  in  all.  In  seagoing 
ships  still  foremost,  but  even  there  our  percentage 
of  the  world's  shipping  growing  less  every  year. 
It  only  increased  46,000  tons  in  five  years,  from 
1894  to  1899,  and  was  9,000  tons  less  in  1898 
than  in  1890.  Worse  than  all,  supremacy  lost 
upon  the  sea  in  fast  monster  steamships — those 
unequalod  cruisers  in  war  which  now  fly  the 
German  flag,  all  built  in  Germany  ;  not  one  cor- 
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respondinjr  sliip  Imilt  or  ImiMin^  in  Britain,  tlm 
fi»'M  ontin-ly  surri'iuU'n-il  t«>  hrr  rival.  In  iron- 
making.  Germany  lias  rison  from  l.:)no.(i()0  to 
7,000,000  tons  j)fr  year,  wliile  Britain  has  stood 
still,  her  hifrhest  proMiu't  boini;  !i, .")()(), 000  tons. 
The  United   States   made    l.'J.rjUo.ooo   tons   last 


"  An  American  syndicate  lias  uii(lertal<eii  the  constnictioti 
of  new  and  tlie  reform  of  old  iinrsof  railway  in  London  and 
it.s  8ut)urh»." 

•'  .Mr.  l'ieriM)nt  Morgan  has  purchased  the  Leyland  line  of 
HteuinHhips." 

John  Hull  loolcs  on  and  watches  in  illsniay 
His  children  hy  the  ojjre  dragi^ed  away. 
First  he  picked  up  tlie  Iwiy  and  then  the  jfirl   - 
One  by  tlie  breeks.  the  other  by  the  curl. 

—From  the  Daily  Hrin-CHX  (L<indon). 

year,  to  l)e  e.xcceded  this  year,  while  we  are  mak- 
in*.;  less  than  last. 

"In  steel,  the  United  States  made  iO,<;:!.s,ooo 
tons  la.st  year,  and  have  ma<i<'  this  year,  so  far, 
iiiort;  than  last,  wliih-  we  are  falling  hack  fron: 
our  ma.ximiim  of  .").000,000  tons  of  la.Ht  vear. 

"In  te.xtiFes,  Loi<l  Masham  tells  ns  in  the 
Timi-s  that  we  are  e.voorting  less  ami  importing 
more.  In  IHIil  we  e.xported  joii.ooo.mio  ;  in 
ls;iJ>,  102,000.000  sterling;  in  Ih<»|,  imported 
of  K'.xiiles  2H,oon.ooo,  and  in  isiiii,  :{.'{, 000,000 
st('rling.  His  lordsldp  av<'rs  that  Great  Hrituin 
has  not  increased  her  e.xport  tra<le  one  shilling 
for  thirty  years. 


••  Kinaneiaily.  wo  an*  also  rnpidlv  l.ming  pri- 
mary. The  d  '  .MIS  of  ihe'  New  York 
K.xchange  exei  .,f  Lundon.  Our  loAns 
at  a  discount  rin<l  inventont  in  the  I*nit<*«l  .^tates, 
which,  s«.  long  our  greatest  debtor,  is  becoming 
our  chief  creilitor  nation." 


THK    ONK    KA^ 


"t      Ui'ffc. 


He  then  pr<"  •     '    *        '  '  .,{ 

con.solation.  th.  .^^i 

although  British  industrial  supremacy  is  out  of 
date,  as  the  British  army  is.  and  their  men  can- 
not or  do  not  work  as  they  tlo  in  America, 
neither  do  their  captains  of  imlustry  compan* 
with  those  of  America,  and  they  are  liecoining 
more  and  more  dependent  u|M>n  foreign  nations 
for  food,  importing  every  yoar  more  and  more 
machinery  from  America,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  hope  left  for  them.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  tells  them  that  they  must  les.sen  their  fon«iness 
for  conquering  new  t«'rritory  fur  markets  al.road. 
Kiigland  is  risking  a  terrible  war  now  in  Cldna 
lor  the  sake  of  (  hine.se  tra«I«'.  the  profit  u|M.n 
which  he  maintains  is  not  worth  more  tlian 
*:},000,000  or  *;{..*00.000  a  year.  The  only 
consolation  which  Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  to  Fing- 
laml  beyond  the  pitiful  attempt  to  minimize 
her  misfortunes  is  that  if  she  turn  right  face, 
repuiliate  Jingoism  and  all  its  works,  abandon 
the  vain  dream  of  con()in'ring  nu»rkets  V»y  the 
sword,  and  aildre.ss  herself  diligently  to  the  cid- 
tivation  of  the  homo  market,  she  may  escap** 
perdition  ;    otherwise  she  is  lost. 

The  British  (Jovernment's  exp«^nditure  is  now 
clo.se  upon  ♦!.')  a  heatl,  as  against  the  United 
States  ♦.").  and  ♦O.-SS  of  the  Germans.  Knglaml 
has  a  <lefi<it  of  <?."i.'>.000,000  at  a  time  when  the 
American  Govenimeiil  is  taking  off  #.'».'>. 000,000 
of  taxation.  "  Kven  jifter  British  emplovers  and 
employed  reach  the  American  standant  of  eco- 
nomical iir<vluction,  Britain  will  still  remain 
heavily  haiidi<-apped  in  the  indiislrial  race  l>y  the 
enormous  load  of  taxation  under  wliich  her  pro- 
ducers labor  as  coinpari'd  with  .\merica.''  Kng- 
laml's  soldiers,  he  .says,  have  Ik'^'U  phiving  at 
work.  Her  industrial  army  will,  he  thinks,  im- 
prove, but  "it  is  the  financial  situalioii  which  is 
alarming,  for  it  neeils  no  ;        '  "it 

a  continuance  of   the  ag;^  ,    n 

alienates  other  governments  and  |M*op|es.  and 
which  has  mistaken  territorial  ac(|uii«ition  for 
genuine  empire-making,  must  sikmi  sir  "  '':e 
nation's    [)ower    and    lay    u|Min     its     pi.  e 

capacity  such  biinlens  a»  will  render  it  inca|)able 
of    lelainiiig  tin-  le  of  trade.    .    .    ." 

If  ever  a  nation  : nmiHtukalile  warn- 

ingM,  Kngland  Iuim  IiikI  I  hem  nl  (he  pniH<nt  lime. 
Therefore.     Mr.    Carnegie    Iio|m*m    the  dear    old 
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inotliorUixl  will  reassert  its  saving  cotiiinon  sense, 
ami  deliver  itself  from  the  doom  which  is  in- 
evitable if  il  jwrsists  in  its  present  course. 

IS  ENGLAND  HANDICAPPED  BY  HER 
RAILROADS? 

IS  the  economic  decline  of  Britain  now  so  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted  by  writers  in  the 
reviews  »lue  to  natural  causes  or  to  artificial  liin- 
dranj-es?  The  author  of  '-Drifting"  alteinpts 
an  answer  to  this  question  in  the  Coutcmporari/ 
for  June.  This  writer  declares  that  the  English 
workingnian  holds  his  own,  in  America  and  else- 
where ;  that  Ureat  Hritain's  n;itural  resources  are 
as  great  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  Great  Brit- 
ain's strategical  position  for  industry-,  coiiinie?-co. 
and  navigation  is  a.s  advantageous  as  ever  before. 

Nevertheless,  nearly  all  productive  and  wealth - 
creating  industries,  except  ship-building  and  the 
Construction  of  machinery,  are  decaying.  Only 
sucii  primitive  industries  as  mining,  fishing,  and 
cattle-breeding  can  now  be  carried  on  at  a  profit. 

This  is  largely  due,  he  maintains,  to  the  fact 
that  railways  throttle  industries,  and  enormously 
increase  the  cost  of  living.  He  asserts  that  the 
railways  have  watered  their  capital  to  such  an 
e.xtent  that  between  187.3  and  1898  the  amount 
of  addition  to  their  capital  was  equivalent  to  very 
nearly  |!.500,000  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  the 
new  railways  constructed.  Tlie  result  of  this  is 
that,  while  the  capital  of  German  railways  is  only 
*1(»0,000  per  mile,  that  of  French  §125,000,  and 
that  of  Belgium  $1 42, 500,  every  mile  of  English 
railways  represents  a  capital  of  $250,000.  The 
railway  capital  of  Great  Britain  has  been  inflated 
to  the  amount  of  $5,670,000,000,  which  is  three 
times  as  much  as  is  necessary.  Hence,  in  order 
to  earn  a  fair  dividend,  British  railways  must 
charge  at  least  three  times  the  amount  they  need 
to  charge.  But  that  is  not  their  only  offense. 
The  writer  complains  that  the  methods  of  man- 
agement are  so  wasteful,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  really  charge  four  times  more  than  what 
would  be  a  fair  price. 

ALLIES    OF    MONOPOLY. 

Not  only  are  their  charges  four  times  heavier 
than  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  result  that  the 
population  is  congested  in  the  city  slums,  but 
they  have  differential  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
favoring  the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit- 
ish producer.  Apples  from  America  and  Tas- 
mania can  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  (jovent  Garden, 
when  apples  growing  a  few  miles  out  of  London 
are  left  to  rot  on  the  ti-ees  because  the  railway 
charges  are  so  high  that  the  farmer  cannot  af- 
ford to  send  them  into  the  market.      According 


to  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  the  rate;  of  transport  on 
British  railways  per  ion  is  two  jiinl  n.  IimIF  times 
higher  than  on  Anu-ric^an  rjiilways.  Il(>  com- 
jilains  that  the  English  have  all  the  tlisad vantages 
of  a  monopoly  and  none  of  the  advantages  of 
competition,  for  the  railways  have  created  a  gi- 
gantic trust  by  their  working  agreement,  which 
abolishes  free  competilion.  'J'hey  have  barred 
the  most  important  canals  or  secured  possession 
of  them.  They  oppose  secretly  and  indirectly 
the  construction  of  light  railways  and  (jjcsctric 
trams,  and  they  show  the  greatest  enmity  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it  to  motor  traffic.  As  a 
result  of  the  crippling  restrictions  wliich  they 
place  upon  electric  trams,  l^ritish  trolleys  cannot 
go  more  than  eight  miles  an  hour,  while  in  sleepy 
old  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  they 
go  at  fifteen.  In  England  there  are  not  over 
300  miles  of  electric  traction,  in  Germany  there 
are  3,000,  and  m  America  20,000. 


BY  RAIL  TO  INDIA. 

STR  THOMAS  HOLDICH,  who  contributes  a 
paper  on  the  geography  of  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India  to  the  May  Geographical  Journal, 
discusses  at  length  in  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine  for  May  the  vexed  question  of  railway 
connection  with  India.  He  considers  three  sug- 
gested routes. 

ALONG    THE    SEACOAST  ? 

He  begins  with  "the  assurance  that  east  of 
Herat  there  is  no  way  open  to  railway  construc- 
tion on  account  of  the  natural  obstruction  offered 
by  great  mountains  and  high  altitudes."  The 
east  of  Herat  being  sealed,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  west.     He  says  : 

"  One  alignment  which  has  been  suggested,  and 
wliicli  has  already  received  some  consideration 
in  scientific  circles,  is  that  which  would  connect 
Basra  with  Karachi  by  way  of  the  Persian  coast 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea." 

He  mentions  as  all  but  decisive  against  this 
route  the  great  natural  obstruction,  the  Ras 
Malan,  which  "thrusts  out  into  the  ocean  a 
gigantic  headland  with  sheer  cliffs  2,000  feet  in 
height,"  backed  with  a  mass  of  mountains  ex- 
tending far  inland  and  some  sixty  miles  east- 
ward.     He  concludes  : 

"  Taking  the  alignment  as  a  whole,  we  have  at 
least  1,600  miles  of  line  passing  through  a  district 
which  is,  as  yet,  undeveloped,  and  wliich  can 
never  develop  without  roads  to  supplement  the 
7-ailway  ;  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  simmer- 
ing perpetually  in  one  of  the  worst  atmospheres 
in  the  world  ;  and  which  possesses  at  least  one 
obstacle  to  engineering  which  may  be  pronounced 
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impracticable  iintil  full  tpclinical  exainiiiation  . 
he  maile.  There  is  the  further  and  tinal  di.-..  . 
vantage  that  it  comjM'tes,  on  almost  impossible 
terms  for  success,  with  a  s<>a  service  which  is  al- 
ready established  and  is  capar)le  of  much  im- 
provement. I  think,  then,  we  are  justifietl  in 
setting  aside  the  coast- line  project  as  a  desirable 
enterprise." 

THROUGH  CENTRAL  PERSIA? 

He  ne.xt  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  "  from  the  e.xtreme  west  of  Persia  to  Kalat 
and  Quetta.  or  even  to  Karachi,  it  would  Ijo 
equally  possible  to  indicate  an  alignment  which 
would  never  cross  a  difficult  watershed  or  ascend  a 
mountain-side.''  He  predicts  that  in  the  progress 
of  Asiatic  commercial  evolution  this  route  will 
sooner  or  later  figure  as  the  great  central  line  of 
Pei-sia.  It  traverses  a  cultivated  autl  in  many 
parts  a  rich  and  prosperous  region.  It  could 
readily  be  connected  with  the  Indian  systems. 
•'It  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  important  lines  of 
the  future.'"  whether  constructed  by  Hiissian  or 
English  engineers.  But  the  decisive  argument 
against  the  selection  of  this  route  is  the  difficulty 
of  connecting  it  with  any  European  system  to  the 
north  or  west.  "'A  compact  band  of  mountain 
ranges  "  directly  traverses  such  an  alignment. 

THE    ROITE    VIA    IIKUAT    AM)    KAXDAIIAH  ? 

Sir  Thomas  then  treats  of  the  central  opening 
at  Herat.      He  says  : 

'•  While  employed  on  the  Husso-.\fghan  Bound- 
ary Commission,  both  as  surveyor  and  reor- 
ganizer  of  the  defenses  of  Herat,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  for  studying  that  special  link  l>e- 
tween  p]ast  and  West  which  has  been  .so  much 
in  men's  minds  of  late,  and  which  must  inevita- 
bly occupy  pul)lic  attention  yet  more  closely  in 
future.  .  .  .  Here,  between  Herat  and  Kanda- 
har, or  rather  between  the  Russian  terminus  of 
Kushk  an<l  tlu^  British  terminus  of  New  ( "haMuiii, 
we  have  a  short  five-hundred-mile  project  offered 
to  us  of  such  favorable  nature  as  we  may  n.ssur- 
edlv  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  .  .  .  From  the 
Hu.'isian  station  of  Kushk  to  Herat  i.s  roughly  a 
distance  of  sixty-six  mih's,  ami  midway  is  that 
great  .Asiatic  water  divide  which,  insigidfi^-ant  as 
it  may  appear  when  represenli;d  by  tlie  n>und«'<i 
crests  of  the  Paropamisus.  can  bo  traced  east  and 
west  right  across  the  continent.  The  one  gate- 
way through  it.  which  is  forme.l  by  the  paRxago 
of  the  Hari  Kud  Kiver,  is  considerably  to  the 
west  «»f  Herat,  and  the  direct  connection  between 
Kushk  and  Herat  is  by  tlm  .\rdewiln  pa*w — a 
pa.ss  which  is  so  little  formidahle  t«»  engineering 
projects  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  circuitous 
route  which  takes  advantage  of  the  gorges  of  the 


I  Ian   IIikI   would  U<  adopted  in  pn''  even 

ior  a  railway.    .    .    .   Taking  '•  ay 

Ih'  said  that  then*  are  no  for:  .ig 

(lifficulties  to  l>e  encountered,  hut  there  aro  three 
'  '  ■   ii  uncertain  ri\'  "  -.-d 

.V  ...i-^kand.  anti  He.; ;..;«« 

being  liable  to  heavy  flixnU.  There  iH  an  irreg- 
ular distrii)ution  of  populous  and  fertile  districts 

intersjHT8«^d  with  V *    *        •  ,|, 

of  it  to  insure  the  -  ;d 

venture  indi'jH'ndently  altogether  of  its  value  a« 
a  link  U-tween  EurojH>  an«l  India." 

A    I.I.NK    OF    AN'ULO  Hl'SSIA.V    GOOD  WILL. 

The  writer  then  deals  with  political  difficulties 
in  the  way.     The  Ameer  and  the  .\f   '  'it 

object  ;  but  they  might  \h>  induced  •       ,  ,  iio 

the  .solid  commercial  advantages  of  such  a  line, 
which  need  Ix?  no  menace  to  their  intlep«'ndence. 
Even  if  they  could  not  \yo  jH'rHuaded.  the  line 
might  \)G  run  just  over  the  border  in  Persian  in- 
stead of  Afghan  territory. 

"  Not  much  less  serious  is  tiie  (.iijection  of 
military  experts  to  the  construction  of  a  lino 
which  wouhl  at  once  offer  a  strategic  highway 
from  the  Russian  bonier  to  India.  But  here 
there  are  many  considerations  which  have  not,  I 
think,  as  yet  l)een  fully  weighed.  W«'  have  oidv 
learned  (juite  lately  much  alxtut  the  value  of  sin- 
gle lines  of  railway  in  supjMirting  a  iinlitarv  ad- 
vance in  strength,  and  what  wo  have  learned  has 
certainly  not  increa.sed  our  appreciation  of  their 
value.  A  single  line  of  railway  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar  would  n«'ver  (so  far  as  we  may  be  |M>r- 
mitted  to  judge  from  South  African  exjH>rience) 
support  a  sufficient  force  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  strong  defensive  jxtsitions  which  would  l>o 
found  at  the  Indian  cml  of  it,  even  if  the  initial 
<liffi<-ulty  of  the  break  of  gauge  U'tween  Russian 
and  Indian  systems  were  Hucce.s.sfully  dealt  with. 

"  With  Mr.  Ijong,  I  am  incline«l  to  Udieve 
that  political  difficulties  lM>tween  Russia  and  In- 
dia would  Im  lessened  by  free  intercourse  and 
commerce  b«'tween  the  two  countries,  that  the 
more  wo  know  each  other  the  U^tter  we  hhall  ap- 
pn'ciate  the  legitimate  aims  and  aspiratiouN  of 
each,  and  the  less  likely  we  shall  bo  to  come  into 
collision.  I  sj^eak  froii«  a  certain  amount  of  jx»r- 
sonal  ex[)orience  when  I  say  that  whatever  may 
Ik)  the  state  of  international  rivalry  l)etween  the 
two  countries,  jtersonal  animosity  (which  is  (K*cft- 

sionally  only  too  apparent  in  «>ther   ] -  -f  the 

continent)    is  entirely    wanting   in    1.  but 

perhaps  the  really  aggri>SRivn  N4>ction  of  the  Kng- 
lisli  trav'  '  d>lic  has  not  yet  ma<le   ilcetf  felt 

<|uite  HO  ....    .1  .' l«l.      It   is,  at  any  rate,  the  com- 
mercial an<l  not  the  military  a.<ipoct  of  the 
tion  which   will  diH'ide  when  this  line  shall  Lmi 
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const riu-ttHl.     Thai  it  will  Iw  const niclc><l  linaily 

•  >  ' 1  ••■low  of  ilouiil,  and   in   my 

nstruction  of  it  will  njakw 
inor©  for  jwaoe  and  jjoodwill  among  the  nations 
tliaii    a<  i-ni    of    jwaco    conviMitions    wliich 

,•..■..'!  !  >o  inauiru rated." 


c 


THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 
"*  \LCn.\S,"  who  has  alroadv  written  some 


pxcelleut  articles  on  the  future  of  Ger- 
man v,  Iw'irins,  in  the  Fortnvjhtly  Review  for 
.June,  a  series  of  articles  on  "Russia  and  Her 
rrohlem,"   dealing    in    this    number    nominally 

the  "  Internal 
li..i.lem,"  hut  in 
reality  with  hroad 
considerations  of  pol- 
icy. 

btssia's  policy. 

"  Calclias"  begins 
by  putting  liis  ar- 
ticle, as  it  were,  on 
an  international  ba- 
sis, by  pointing  out 
tls.1t  the  Russophobe 
talk  about  Russias 
bad  faith  is  really 
nothing  more  than 
an  echo  of  the  accu- 
sations brought  by 
Russia  against  Eng- 
land, and,  indeed,  by 
every  nation  against 
any  other  which 
damages  its  interests. 
It  is  the  smallest  coin 
of  international  re- 
crimination. But 
•■  Calchas, "  while  he 
rejects  the  charge  of 
l)ad  faitli  as  childish, 
does  not  even  think 
Russian  policy  particularly  able.  Russia  has  not 
only  acquired  less  than  Great  Britain,  ])ut  she  lias 
done  so,  not  by  virtue  of  any  exceptional  di- 
plomacy, but  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
which  the  stupidest  diplomatists  could  hardly 
have  prevented. 

"  It  might  be  strongly  argued  on  the  contrary, 


A   FRENCH    VIFW   OF  RITSSIAN   POLICY. 

From  Lr  (iirbit  (Paris). 


comniiltcd  by  the  statesmanship  of  any  country 
e-xcepi  l''rance  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Russia,  in 
a  word,  is  neither  so  aide  or  powci'l'ul,  nor  as 
iHM-lidious,  nor  as  mucli  under  her  own  control 
as  we  commonly  think.  Her  expansion  toward 
free  outlets  and  up  to  solid  frontiers  like  the 
Hindu  Kush,  or  the  impervious  mass  of  China 
proi)er,  has  been  a  iiaturiil  force  upon  whicli 
we  have  att('iii])te(l  to  phice  uiu'eal  bounds. 
Russia  cannot  l)e  i-esliaine(l  by  artificial  restric- 
tions. To  have  imposcnl  lliem  in  tlx;  past  has 
argued  moi-e  folly  on  our  pail  tliaii  overflowing 
them  has  implied  the  absence  of  a  moral  sense 
on  hers." 

THE    REAL    PROBLEM. 


Russia's  real  prob- 
lem,    says    "Cal- 
chas," is  that  she  is 
now  approaching  her 
natural    obstacles, 
which    can    only    be 
overcome,   and   then 
partly,  l)y  a  develop- 
ment  of    internal 
forces.    In  short,  she 
has  not  got  capital, 
nor    education,     nor 
high  internal  organi- 
zation.     For   these 
reasons,    "Calchas" 
makes  the  very  origi- 
nal but  probably  true 
statement  that  Rus- 
sia has  not  progressed 
in    power,    and   that 
her  position  is  w'eak- 
er  in  relation  to  the 
other  European  pow- 
ers   than     it    was    a 
jmndred    years   ago. 
'I'liat  Russia  was  il- 
literate then  was  no 
drawback,    for    all 
That  she  was   a  pooi- 


countries  were  illiterate, 
agricultural  comniunity  only  meant  that  she  was 
in  the  same  state  as  Prussia.  In  war,  this  low 
organization  and  ignorance  tend  to  weaken  Rus- 
sia, especially  in  view  of  the  recent  develojiments 
shown  by  the  Boer  war.  Russia  has  not  accumu- 
lated  capital,  and  has  now  only  about  2,000,000 


as  will  better  appear  upon  a  further  page,  that      people  engaged   in    the  accumulation    of   capital 
Russian  diplomacy  has  never  won  a  single  great      by  means  of  industry,  as  against  26,000,000  in 


game  of  statecraft  except  when  her  natural  posi- 
tion has  placed  all  the  trumps  in  her  hand.  The 
neutrality  in  1870.  which  had  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  as  its  consequence  i'n  1878,  was  probably 
the  most  remarkable  and  far-reaching   blunder 


Germany. 


RUSSIA    AT    PEACE. 


For   this   reason,   Russia  is  weak,  and   wants 
peace    to   develop    herself   internally   up   to    the 
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level  of  the  organic  states  of  western  Kurojte. 
Her  present  formula  is  not  conquest,  but  rapital, 
and  M.  Witte,  whose  policy  is  to  turn  his  country 
into  an  industrial  state,  is  for  this  reason  her  most 
significant  tigure.  But  at  present,  against  "the 
accumulation  of  money  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
iiliove  all,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  in  the 
(Jerman  empire,  there  has  been  no  counterpoise 
in  Russia.  In  case  of  a  struggle,  even  France, 
where  the  fiscal  problem  is  taking  a  verv  grave 
aspect,  would  need  all  her  means  for  herself.  If 
the  last  sovereign  wins,  as  in  anything  but  a  de- 
fensive war — as  in  a  war  against  a  great  power 
for  the  Balkans  or  Asia  Minor,  or  upon  the  Intlian 
frontier,  or  at  Tort  Arthur,  it  must  win — it  will 
be  admitted  to  be  more  probable  than  appeai-s  at 
first  sight  that  Russia  for  the  present  is  at  an  al- 
most immeasurably  greater  disadvantage  than  at 
any  time  since  Peter  the  Great.  To  mere  num- 
bers, unsupported  by  moral  and  intellectual  su- 
periority or  concentrated  striking  power,  when 
has  the  victorv  belonged  y  " 

"Calchas  "  says  that  for  Russia  war  could  only 
mean  ruin,  owing  to  her  want  of  money.  There- 
fore, Russia  is  peaceful,  and  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  for  her  an  act  of  tlie  highest  poiicv, 
quite  apart  from  its  moral  significance.  "Cal- 
chas" also  foresees  revolutionary  dangers  for 
Russia  in  the  growth  of  the  industrial  population. 


SERVIA-A  KINGDOM  OF  PEASANTS. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  by  a  Uiunanituriun 
interview  with  the  Servian  minister  in  L()n- 
don,  Mr.  S.  M.  Losanitch,  that  for  tlu'  good  blood 
shed  in  freeing  Servia  fi'om  the  Turk  there  is 
something  lietter  to  show  than  the  scandals  of  the 
Servian  court. 

OOVEHNMENT. 

To  begin  with,  a  nation  has  been  created  : 
"  A  people — tall,  stalwart  men,  brave  to  reck- 
l«!S8ne.ss,  born  soldiers  ;  women  with  magnificent 
liark  eyes,  flashing  *  i'romethean  fire,'  and  voices 
whose  music  has  oft  stirred  the  embers  of  patriot- 
ism into  living  flame — capable  of,  at  any  time, 
putting  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  well-armed  men 
in  the  field,  is  not  likely  to  submit  to  Iw-ing  treated 
Jis  a  r/nntitiU  negliffeuh/i:.'^ 

Mr.  Lo.sanitcli  declares  that  the  recent  marriage 
of  the  King  with  a  lady  whose  ancestors  were  men 
who  fought  and  died  in  the  caus<Mjf  Servian  free- 
<lom  has  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  his  peo- 
ple. He  is  assisted  in  government  l»y  a  council 
of  state  of  sixteen  or  eight<,'en  memlx-rs,  each  of 
at  least  ten  yeare'  service  to  the  state.  Then 
comes    the    Skupshtina,    numljcring    'J.'JO,    one- 


fourth  ui  Whom  are    "  _',  the  rent 

by  the   I i.li..       ••  y,  ■■  ......   .....] 

pays  I.  the  an 

has  a  vole.  '     Most  of  the  <:  uro  peasants, 

illiterate,  '    •       -ne  are  born  uraiore,  and  many 
highly  int. 

EDICATIOM. 

But  illiterwy.  apJ•'»•.•■''^•.  will  goon  lie  a  thing 
of  the  past.     Sir.   L.  .  says  : 

"  Kducation,  with  us,  is  compulsory  ami  free. 
To  show  •.        •'  '     ■      '  !,..  iti  I. S.S.J  we 

had   (JlS  ~  (male  and  fe- 

male) and  36.314  pupils.  We  have  now  920 
.'schools  with  7.J0. UOU  pupils.      In  the  >  ary 

schools,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  br.  wo 

teach    geography,    drawing,    history,    .  ry, 

practical   agriculturt>.  and,  in   the   case  of  girU, 
domestic  duties.      After  a  child  has  left 
he  has  to  attend  clas-ses  once  a  week  for  t! 
two  years." 

There  are  gymnasia,  techiiiiai  -  and  girls' 

high  schools,  and  a  university  oi  n... .    •  —  '■•  s. 

The  Gn-ek   Orthodo.x  Church  is  the  .  of 

the  state  and  the  people,  but  non-conforming  sects 
are  also  subsidized  by  the  state. 

A    NATION    OF    FAKMKKS. 

In  his  account  of  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions. Mr.   Losanitch  says  : 

"We  are  a  nation  of  ]M>asants.  We  have 
scarcely  any  aristwracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  no  proletariat — the     '  :•  great 

cities — no    pauj)ers,    no  suIj:..;  .^    .    .; 

Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  our  princiftal 
occupations.  .  .  .Our  ex|K)rt8  of  farm  produce 
ami  live  stock  .  .  .  are  very  large.  Austria  is 
our  principal  cu8tom«>r  ;  she  pun-linses  over  H3 
|>er  cent,    of  our  commodities.  We   have 

doubled  our  trade  tiuring  the  hi.-^i  lilteeu  years. 
.  .  .  Our  trade  in  1S!>;»  amounted  to  Xl.lS*;, - 
919.  .  .  .  We  have  the  Insst  and  latest  agricultural 
implements." 

COMMCNAI.    TIIKIKT. 

The  Servian  minister  then  spi'aks  of  the  social 
life  of  his  countrymen,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
commune  : 

••  All  «>ur  |H'aj*ant8  are  land«*d  pn)prielor». 
Some  of  them  are  rich,  while  others  are  |KXjr  ; 
but  to  prevent  en'  '     '  ir- 

antees  to  each'  |M'ii. ..  .-  .  the 

necessary  numUT  of  agricultural  implements. 
They  am   inalienable  pi  The  living  lo- 

acts  in  llie  same  «liru<'tion, — it  prt»nu)t«i  sucial 
equality  iMttwiHMi  the  inenitMTS  of  the  clan. 
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•    In   the  noxt  place,  eacli  coininuiu'  is  bound 
hv  a  law,  wliich  was  fii-st  jiromulgatcd  by  Kinji: 
y."  ■•'    'ohave  a  jfiMioral  I'ontrul  slorehouao  ;    each 
I  is  l>ountl  to  contribute  to  it  annually  five 

kiio^mniinos  of  wheat  or  mai/.o.     Tlie  object  is 
to  ktH'p  in  n^orvo  rortain  quantiti«»s  of  food  (we 
havo  at   pn'sonl  40, 000, ()()()  kilograniiiu's  stored 
up),  so  as  to  prevent  the  possilnlity  of  famine. 
S"  I  local  magazine,  either  throuirh  a  bad  or 

.;.  ...  ..  ..;    harvest,   or   from    causes   j)ertaining  to 

a  jwrticular  place,  run  short,  it  obtains  a  tempo- 
rary loan  from  a  store  more  favorably  circum- 
stanced. 

'•  I  was  the  means  of  introducing  agricultural 
societies  into  Servia.  The  idea  originated  in 
Germany,  but  I  think  we  have  imjjroved  upon 
it.  The  central  society  is  at  Belgrade.  We  have 
now  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  branches 
in  the  country,  but  we  shall  not  relax  our  efforts, 
vou  may  be  .sure,  so  long  as  there  remains  a  vil- 
lage without  a  branch." 

This  is  not  merely  a  loan  society.  It  pledges 
its  memliers  "  to  alistain  from  intoxicating  drink, 
gambling,  and  all  immorality.'' 

"THE    PARADISE    OF    WIVES." 

On  the  status  of  women,  Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 
"Our  girls  receive  a  very  excellent  education. 
They  have  a  choice  of  professions  afterward. 
Some  go  in  for  teaching  ;  some  of  them  become 
doctors  ;  others,  again,  are  employed  in  public 
oflBces.  But  the  greater  number  of  them  pre- 
fer to  get  married.  The  majority  still  cling  to 
the  domestic  ideal — our  girls  are  very  domesti- 
cated. In  the  house  they  reign  supreme  ;  no 
sensible  husband  would  ever  think  of  question- 
ing their  authority  in  the  home.  The  man  rules 
outside,  the  woman  holds  undisputed  sway  with- 
in. Tell  your  readers  that  Servia  is  '  the  para- 
dise of  wives. '  " 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  contains  two 
articles  of  considerable  interest  on  the  re- 
lations of  England  and  France.  The  first  is  by 
Baron  de  Coubertin.  and  is  entitled  "The  Con- 
ditions of  Franco- British  Peace."  Baron  de  Cou- 
bertin does  not  share  the  general  optimistic  view 
as  to  the  improvement  of  Anglo-French  relations. 
Superficially,  indeed,  relations  have  improved, 
but  the  potential  causes  of  conflict  have  not  been 
removed.  These  causes  are  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  France  and  her  alliance  with  Russia. 

THE    ENGLISH    VIEW    OF    FRENCH    COLONIZATION. 

Baron  de  Coubertin  says  that  nobody  in  France 
dreams  of  enlarging  the  French  possessions  at 
England's  expense.     But  a  much  more  serious 


danger  exists  from  the  view  which  English  peo- 
ple in  general  take  of  French  colonization.  The 
Ib-itish,  says  tiie  baron,  belicn'c^  thai  tliciy  alone 
are  capable  of  bringing  civilization  to  Asiatic 
races,  and  that  of  all  the  rest  the  French  are  the 
most  incapable. 

'•This  is  a  settled  conviction  with  the  majority 
of  English  people.  But  it  is  childish  to  a  degree. 
Goodoess  knows  that  personally  I  value  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  highly  enough,  and  I  do  not 
mind  saying  so.  But  the  notion  that  there  can 
be  any  people  in  the  world  so  perfect  that  it 
is  ilesirable  for  entire  humanity  to  receive  its 
.stamp, — that  notion  is  absurd,  and  cannot  stand 
a  moment's  serious  examination.  But  if  the 
English  interrogate  their  conscience  they  will  find 
that,  if  they  do  not  profess  this  tlicory,  they  in 
every  case  act  as  if  they  professed  it.  Result — 
unhappy  inspirations,  regrettable  actions,  im- 
prudent words.  It  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
open  aggression  and  brutal  conquests  on  their 
part,  but  the  impression  they  labor  under  that 
the  populations  of  Pondicherry,  Cliandernagar, 
and  Martinique,  or  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  would 
willingly  welcome  the  Union  Jack,  that  nothing 
could  more  safely  insure  the  happiness  of  the 
7\namese  and  Malagasy  than  to  come  under 
British  rule, — this  impression,  I  aflfirm,  makes 
them  indulgent  to  many  entei'prises  and  encroach- 
ments of  doubtful  loyalty,  which  may  entail 
serious  consequences,  for  they  are  sparks  that 
may  set  light  to  a  very  big  fire.  In  short,  they 
look  on  our  possessions  with  veiy  much  the  same 
feelings  with  which  the  Americans  regarded  their 
neighbors  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  rule." 

They  also  regard  tlie  French  colonies  as  stag- 
nant, and  think  that  they  might  turn  them  into 
a  source  of  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  natives. 

' '  This  is  precisely  the  new  danger  which 
threatens  Franco-British  peace.  I  call  it  new 
because  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  show  itself 
openly,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  my  per- 
spicacity doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  these 
lines.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many 
chances  that  the  future  may  prove  me  right,  and 
the  friends  of  peace  should  have  no  illusions  on 
this  score." 

THE    RUSSIAN    ALLIANCE. 

The  other  danger  comes  from  the  Russian  alli- 
ance. Baron  de  Coubertin  evidently  does  not 
regard  the  alliance  with  enthusiasm,  but  he  ad- 
mits that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  back  on  it. 
What,  then,  is  France's  position  ?  The  condi- 
tions since  the  alliance  was  entered  into  have 
changed  so  much  that  it  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  directed  against  Germany.  The 
Triple    Alliance    is    practically    dead.      But   two 
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questions  have  arisen  which  tend  to  lurn  the 
Dual  Allianrt-  into  a  potential  weapon  a^'ainst 
Knglaiul.  The  Asiatic  rivali y  U'lweeu  Kii>;lantl 
and  Russia  may  develop  into  war,  into  wliich 
France  is  likely  to  he  drawn. 

"  Supposin«^  one  of  these  incidents,  pushed  a 
little  bit  too  far — at  a  time  when  England,  hav- 
ing settled  her  affairs  in  South  Africa,  is  less 
trammeled  in  her  movements — were  to  bring  on 
a  war  between  England  ami  Russia,  England 
might  be  very  strongly  tempted  to  attack  the 
enemy  nearer  home  in  the  person  of  her  allv,  to 
immobilize  and  if  possible  destroy  tliat  fleet,  the 
first  in  the  world  after  her  own,  which  miglit  lx> 
of  so  much  help  later  on  to  Russia.  The  temp- 
tation woulil  be  so  strong  that  possibly  Eiiglaiul 
might  yield  to  it.  And  two  countries  would  be 
fighting  witljout  mercy,  two  countries  that  stand 
alone  in  the  whole  world  as  representing  all  that 
is  best  in  liberal  thought — and  all  for  what  ? 
That  Manchuria  may  only  fall  more  surelv  into 
Muscovite  hands,  and  that  Russian  garrisons  may 
be  established  in  Afghanistan." 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  question  also  ilireatens  the 
whole  world  : 

"  It  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Adri- 
atic that  this  moral  earthquake  will  be  felt.  Our 
frontiers  will  be  spared  ;  and  if  a  greater  Ger- 
many is  formed,  stretching  from  Hamburg  to 
Trieste,  far  from  being  disturbed,  we  shall  bent'- 
fit  by  it  in  more  ways  than  I  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss here  witliout  digressing. 

"If,  then,  France  were  not  bound  to  Ru.s.sia. 
she  could  regard  all  these  events  with  a  tranquil 
eye,  drawing  her  small  profits  from  them  liere 
and  there,  and  carrying  on  her  own  develop- 
ment in  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  general  agita- 
tion. But,  bound  to  Russia,  she  finds  herself 
to-day  mixed  up  in  all  the  imbroglio  at  Peking, 
and  to-morrow  she  may  he  concerned  in  another 
at  Vienna." 

Haron  de  Coubertin  concludes  his  article  as 
follows  : 

" 'J'hese  are  the  two  great  enemies  of  Anglo- 
French  peace,  the  two  8ourc(>s  of  probable  con 
flicts.  Let  the  P'rench  retain  tlieir  allies  if 
neccs.sary  ;  let  the  Englisli  exercise  jH^rpetual 
self-restraint,  so  that  th.'y  may  not  be  carried 
away  by  a  disastrous  cupidity.  ' 

A    HLKA    KOK    AKIilTHATIo.S. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  who  plea«is  for  *«  A  (ien- 
eral  Treaty  of  Arbitration  b«!tween  (Jn-at  Britain 
an<i  France,"  is  not  so  jx-sHimiHtic      lb-  '  it 

since  tin*  war  of  1870  th«!   French,  bolli  y 

aud  unofBcially,  have  seldom  been  so  anxious  fur 


uH  an)  ad- 


gooil  relations  AitJj  Knt'land.      Mr.  Barclay  i1<m» 

n«,'  • 

F..,        . 

foundland  and  New  liebri'. 
mirablf  .-  for  arl>itration. 

ties  vs 

come  between  England  and    France,  except  that 
of    Egypt,   will    bt!  tnwlo  qu. 

Their  interests  for  V.  '    '  ■  sin,.;.uii.» 

diminished  if  the  tw  i   to  ji  poi- 

icy  of  equality  of  treatment  lor  the  tnwle  and 

eii- of   Ixjth   for  all  '   or 

pr.  iifs  assumed   by  .  .  .    iljo 

future.     In  any  case,  neither  England  nor  France 
ha.s  any  conflicting  trade  rights  to  arbitrate  ujKjn 
at   present,    and.    as   regards  war,    it   ia   -   '  • 
openly  entered  up<m  in  pursuit  of  purely  u. 
objects.      Even  the  American-Spanish  and    Brit- 
ish-Bot-r  wars  have        '  'of 

the  two  Anglo-Saxon  ,      , „        ...     ,   .pu- 

lar  belief  that  the  motives  were  disinterested, 
aud  that  national  dignjty  was  at  stake." 

EGYPT. 

Mr.  Barclay  does  not  regard  Egypt  as  a  prob- 
abl.'  irritant.  Tin*  following  is  his  rtM:otninen- 
dation  of  his  proposal  : 

"()ne  of  the  chief  advautagi>8  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  is  that,  as  the  two  nations  wouhl 
know  that  no  '    -      '  '  ,  • 

ami  that  any    ■ 

lied  iiy  negotiation,  and,  if  need  be,  eventually 
by   arbitration,  they   would    feel    no    r  to 

back    up  the  government  bv   pub!;--  ra- 

tittns  anil  tlisplay  of  devil-may  care  ;on 

»to  fight  for  country,  right  or  wrong. '  It  would 
rt'inove  the  dangi'r  of  ob-  d  of  th  i 

dering  to  cheap  popular  :  alH>ve       ...    . 

weak  politicians  are  unable  to  rise,  of  those  '  firm 
stands'  which  an  uncritical  public  caaily  mis- 
takes for  patriotic  duly." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TRIFLE  ALLIANCE. 
"T^IIK  future  of  the  Triple  .Alliance  is  disrii..m-.l 

A        i.y   .Mr.  Lucien    Wolf  in  the  Srw   . 
lieview  for  June.      The  greater  |tart  of  Imh  |>»|N?r 

•    '    ti  up  with  a  lb- Munftli. t  ..  . 

The  rliH'f  with  w 

is  that  Italy's  atlhexion  waa  cauMul  by  >  to 

Franc«".  and   '" 
away  the  mjia    . 
exists.     Italian  vanity  wa«  II 

accfssion  to  the  rank  of  a  great  |M(wer,  but  in 
every     •'  •     '     '     ' 

••  It.i  tunity  of  conceiving 

new  external  ambitions,  of  adding  fn*sb  wilder- 
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n(>m«>s  to  her  own  rotrogra«l«'  ncres,  of  assuming 
\\w  rhi»rg©  of  semi  l»arl»arou8  populations  wlu-n 

(«)  .  '  '  '       >>\\n  sons,  nmi  of  risk- 

11,  ,    no  inlt'icst  when   tlio 
fiimncial  l>urd«Mi8  of  her  |>eoplo  hmi  nlii'iuiy  l)o 
txnuf  well-nigh  t:  If  this  was  not    toni- 
fiK)U»ry,'  •'  •■■  "            •..•>.  .luse  the  word  does  not 
admit  of  ..                  ve." 

OKKAT    BKITAIX    IN    TIIK    ALLIANCE. 

The  inleresling  part  of  Mr.  Wolf's  article  is, 
however,  that  in  which  he  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions of  (ireat  liritain  to  the  alliance.  The  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  in  ISSG  was  agieed  to  by 
Italy  only  on  the  condition  that  England  should 
become  a  party  to  it. 

"It  happened  that  Lord  Salisliury,  who  was 
then  in  oflice,  was  exceedingly  well  disposed  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  there  was  every  likelihood 
that  if  its  stability  could  be  sliown  to  be  bound 
>ip  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean,  some  sort  of  official  connection 
Ijetween  it  and  England  might  be  contrived.  The 
value  fif  such  an  understanding  to  Germany  and 
Austria  would  be  enormous,  lor  if  it  only  took 
the  form  of  a  guarantee  of  the  Italian  coasts  it 
would  set  free  300,  UOO  men  for  operations  on  tlie 
land  frontiers.  Overtures  were  at  once  made  to 
Downing  Street,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  utmost  8yin])athy.  The  upshot  was  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  while  refusing  to  sign  any  definite  en- 
gagements which  would  pledge  the  country  and 
his  successors  in  office,  authorized  tlie  German 
Government  to  assure  Italy  that  as  long  as  lie 
was  in  power  Italy  might  rely  on  English  sup- 
}X)rt  in  shielding  her  from  any  unprovoked  attack 
in  the  Mediterranean.  With  these  assurances 
Italy  was  amply  satisfied." 

In  1891,  says  Mr.  Wolf,  these  assurances  were 
renewed. 

"This  latter  transaction  was  personally  negoti- 
ated by  the  Emperor  William  at  Hatfield,  on  July 

12,  1891.  In  his  later  years,  Piince  Bismarck  de- 
clared that  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
at  Hatfield,  but  I  have  very  good  reason  for  be- 
lie\ing  that  this  was  not  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
if  such  a  document  was  signed,  it  must  have  re- 
mained in  Lord  Salisbury's  private  keeping." 

Italy's  new  policy. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  assertion  is 
Mr.  Wolf's  statement  that  the  new  King  of  Italy, 
having  leanings  to  the  Slav-Latin  combination, 
"  has  not  failed  already  to  convince  our  govern- 
ment that  his  reign  is  likely  to  be  marked  by  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  traditional  coi'diality 
of  Anglo-Italian  relation  ;  and  if  that  is  his  feel- 
ing toward  us,  from  whom  politically  he  might 


reasonably  hope  much,  what  must  be  his  disposi- 
tion toward  his  more  formal  allies,  whose  asso- 
ciati(>n  with  his  country  has  been  so  cons])i('u- 
ously  steiile  ?  The  accession  of  the  new  King, 
liowever,  was  not  the  precipitating  cause  of  the 
Toulon  festivities — or,  ratlun-,  of  the  significant 
scope  they  were  allowed  to  assume.  That,  cause 
must  be  sought  partly  in  the  composition  of  the 
new  Italian  cabinet,  in  which  the  foreign  port- 
folio is  held  l)y  a  declared  Fj'ancophile,  and  ])art]y 
in  the  agrai'ian  agitation  in  Germany,  which  I'en- 
ders  doubtful  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
treaty  which  was  negotiated  in  1891,  and  which 
has  proved  very  profitable  to  Italy." 

A    HAD    TIME    COMING. 

Mr.  Wolf  concludes  his  article  by  presaging  a 
bad  time  as  the  result  of  the  Franco- Italian  fra- 
ternization : 

' '  That  we  are  about  to  witness  a  collapse  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  form  1  do  not  believe,  for 
Germany  will  make  desperate  efforts  to  keep  it 
together,  and  she  will  certainly  secure  the  signa- 
ture even  of  Signoi'  Prinetti — should  he  remain 
in  office  long  enough — if  slie  can  manage  to  guar- 
antee him  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
pi'actically  unchanged.  This,  I  imagine,  is  not 
beyond  the  combined  powers  of  the  Kaiser  and 
his  present  chancellor.  But  if  the  Triple  Alii 
ance  survives  in  form,  it  will  have  long  been 
dead  in  spirit.'' 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  AND  HIS  HOBBIES. 

ON  this  fascinating  subject,  Mr.  R.  S.  Baker 
writes  entertainingly  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  Pearson^s  Magazine.  He  contends  tliat 
in  many  respects  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Kaiser  is  mistaken.  The  Kaiser,  for  instance, 
as  is  pretty  well  known,  is  not  great  in  stature. 

"  A  photograph  gives  no  hint  of  color.  The 
Kaiser  is  a  brown-faced  man,  the  brown  of  wind 
and  weather,  of  fierce  riding  on  land,  and  of  a 
glaring  sun  on  the  sea.  His  face  is  thinner 
than  one  has  pictured,  and  there  is  a  hint  of 
weariness  about  the  eyes.  His  hair  is  thin,  and 
his  famous  mustache  is  not  so  long  nor  so  jaun- 
tily fierce  as  one  has  imagined.  But  owing  to 
the  sin  of  retoucliing  there  is  one  thing  that  few 
of  the  Kaiser's  photographs  show  to  advantage, 
and  it  is  the  most  impressive  characteristic  of  his 
face.  And  that  is  its  singular  sternness  in  re- 
pose." 

Few  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  "William 
II.,  however  much  one  may  smile  at  his  passion 
for  royal  display,  has  many  of  those  splendid  at- 
tributes of  character  which  would  make  a  man 
great  in  any  sphere  of  life.       It  would  be  a  large 
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company  of  Oermans.  indeed,  among  wiioin 
one  would  tail  to  sfU-ct  him  instinotivelv  as  the 
leader.  A  first  impression,  tlierefore.  mav  thus  U- 
summed  up  :  Tiie  Kaiser  is  less  a  great  king  than 
one  has  imagined,  and  more  a  great  man.  The 
Fonger  one  remains  in  (jermany,  and  the  more 
one  learns  of  its  ruler  and  his  e.xtraordinary  ac- 
tivities, the  deeper  grows  this  impression." 

It  is  said  that  on  an  average  the  coll.'ction  of 
im|>erial  portraits  is  increased  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  day.  In  Herlin.  there  is  no  escaping  the 
Kaiser's  features,  wlu'ther  in  hotel,  restaurant, 
churdi,  or  any  public  Ijuildings.  In  photograph.'?, 
paintings,  busts,  colored  prints,  medals,  bas- 
reliefs,  the  Emperor's  face  is  omnipresent.  In 
other  parts  they  are  less  numerous,  and  in  Munich 
hardly  as  noticeable. 

WHAT    IXTKUESTS    THE    K.\ISEK    MOST. 

Tim  German  navy  and  tlie  advance  of  fJerman 
shipping  are,  says  Mr.  Baker,  undoubtedly  the 
chief  interests  of  the  Kaiser's  life  at  present. 
Allied  to  this  is  his  absorption  in  (iermany's 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion,  and  in 
finding  new  markets  for  her  products.  After 
these  come  many  smaller  interests  which  cannot 
all  be  classeil  as  hobbies.  The  Kaiser,  accoiding 
to  his  character-sketcher,  does  not  caie  much 
for  science  or  literature.  Horse-racing  leaves 
him  unenthusedf 

"He  loves  travel  ;  he  entertains  liigh  respect 
for  religion — a  religion  of  his  own  stern  kind  ; 
he  dabbles  in  art  and  music  ;  he  cares  nothing 
for  social  aflfairs  unless  they  have  some  specific 
purpose,  or  unless  they  I'each  the  stage  of  pageant- 
ry in  which  he  is  the  central  figure.  But  among 
all  his  lesser  likings  nothing  occupies  such  a 
place  as  statuary.  He  is  preeminently  a  monu- 
ment-lover. Not  long  ago  he  said  to  a  friend  : 
'There  are  tliirty-four  sculptors  in  Berlin.'  He 
knew  everyone  of  them  personally,  and  he  knew 
all  alxjut  their  work.  Nothing  pleases  him  bet- 
ter than  to  visit  their  studios  and  to  be  photo- 
graphed there  among  the  clay  sketches." 


"HOW  WILL  KING  EDV/ARD  GOVERN?" 

'T""')  the  secoiui  May  numlnjr  of  the  Urvue  de 
■l  Piiris.  .Mr.  Stead  contributes  a  pajx-r  on 
this  important  (luestion.  H(!  In-gins  by  pointing 
out  that  in  England  the  power  of  the  monarch 
depends  much  more  on  the  character  of  the  mon- 
arch than  is  generally  supposed  ;  this  is  certainly 
proved  by  tlie  extent  to  which  Queen  Victoria 
iierself  Ixjth  modified  and  develo|w'd  the  mon- 
archy in  (in'iit  Britain.  Indeed,  it  i.**  not  too 
mucii  to  say  that  tlit;  late  Queen  effected  a  radi- 
cal revolution  in  the  whole  conception  of  rnon. 


archy  ;  and  now  the  vexed  quostion  in  England 
is   how    far  .irch  will    !  i    the 

\  ictorian  t: i  ...•  |»ower  of  ; *n  in 

theoretically  extremely  great,  hut  in  practic«»  it  is 
consideretl  as  purely  nominal.  I'nder  a  rigime 
in  which  the  sovereign  exercises  all  his  p«^»wer» 
nominally,  while  in  reality  he  is  lirnite  )  t.i  an 
absolutely  8ul>ordinate  role  and  cannot  ex 
any  '  il  prerogative  except  by  t *  .«•  «>f 

his  1: ;s — under  such  a  riyimr  o.......-.v  ll»o 

{H'rsonal  influence  of  a  monarch  is  of  enormous 
importance.  If  he  is  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
clear  idfjus  he  can,  in  such  a  situation,  obtain 
practically  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  ho  is  irn^sponsible,  plea«uro- 
loving,  and  indifferent  to  power,  he  can  re«Iuce 
the  part  he  plays  in  the  state  to  insignificance. 

"  VICTOKIA,     OfK    Ql'EEN    A.ND    COVKKSOK." 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  what  an  extent 
tin*  late  Queen  governed  as  well  as  ruled.  The 
old  formula  of  constitutional  monarchy — "the 
sovereign  rules,  but  does  not  govern  " — cannot 
be  applied  to  EnglamI  without  considerable  re- 
serve. Mr.  (.'hamberlain,  in  a  recent  spt'ech, 
pointed  out  that  Queen  N'ictoria,  although  always 
strictly  confining  hei-self  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  had   nevertheless  attained  a  degree 


ui.s  MA.IK-<rV  - 
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lutt   thf  ri'm<i 
of  my    llf.'."     I  ... 
nddn-Mit  Id  f'rl  vy 
('oitlirll  liy  liln  MiiJ- 
•■III)'  till*  KlliK. 


TIIK  KINO   HrHVKTn  lll«  TAMC. 

From  tlir  Ifffhlv  Sftim  (Rlrn.liiKhnm.  KiigUmn. 
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of  |>ower  anil  of  iwrsonal  autliority  wliit-h  tlic 
ji)..st  ili«s|K.iii-  monardi  ini^'lil  luivf  vuv'wd  Ikt. 
llow.  llion.  roiiM  n  imtion  so  jealous  of  its  liW- 
oriy  ami  so  liKStilo  to  tlio  principle  of  nionarcliii'al 
|H)wer  as  the  English  K'ar  this  tiansfoniiation  of 
,,  '  '  V?     The  answer  is  to  be 

i,      _  _  il  iMjualion  "  of  Qiu'on  ^'ic- 

toria.  The  revolution,  wliicli  ought  really  to  be 
callod   an   evolution,    was   acrouiplisheil    becaiise 

t' n  wislied  it,  but  also  because  it  was  done 

^-    .  \- and  quietly  ami  strictly  within  the  limits 

of  ihe  constitution.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the 
8ulistit\jtion  of  influence  for  authority.  'J'hc 
QutHMi  was  always  ready  to  adhere  to  the  decisions 
of  her  ministers  when  once  they  were  taken,  but 
she  contributed  to  their  formation,  and  furnislied 
that  constant  element  which  is  always  more  elli- 
cai-ious  than  the  will  of  ministers  themselves. 
She  represented  continuity,  experience,  and  tra- 
dition :  she  was  neither  demagogue  nor  despot  ; 
if  she  differed  with  her  ministers,  she  would 
always  give  way  in  the  last  resort,  because  she 
considered  it  more  to  the  interest  of  her  peoi)le 
to  maintain  popular  liberties  than  to  avoid  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  policy.  Thus  it  happened  that 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  often 
found  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Queen  ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  to  the  last  a  devoted 
and  loyal  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
all  the  mass  of  his  speeches  and  writings  a  single 
line  of  complaint  that  the  Queen  had  ever  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  her  constitutional  power. 

QLEEX  Victoria's  imperialism. 

Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  explain  the  robust  im- 
perialism of  the  Queen,  which,  however,  liad  its 
drawbacks.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  power  after  tlie  general 
election  of  1880  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  Queen  to  consent  to  evacuate  Kanda- 
har ;  indeed,  she  flatly  refused  to  insert  an  an- 
nouncement to  that  effect  in  the  speech  from  tlie 
throne.  She  only  gave  way  wlien  tlie  AVhig 
members  of  the  cabinet,  headed  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  went  to  Osborne  and  ex- 
plained the  strong  support  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  command  on  this  question.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  present  war  in  South  Africa 
is  almost  certainly  one  of  the  indirect  results  of 
the  Queen's  opposition  to  the  evacuation  of  Kan- 
dahar ;  for  if  she  had  not  raised  objections 
against  the  recall  of  the  British  troops,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  retrocession  of  the  Trans- 
vaal would  have  been  accomplished  without  dam- 
aging the  imperial  prestige.  ^Ir.  Chamberlain 
was  at  that  time  the  most  convinced  and  most 
active  opponent  of  the  policy  of  annexing  the 
Transvaal  ;  but  the  cabinet  was  not  unanimous, 


and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  the  Queen  had 
made  over  the  question  of  Kaiidahar  convinced 
Mr.  (iladslone  and  Mr.  Chaiiilierlain  tliat  they 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  her  consent  to  a  .second 
evacuation  in  aiiotliei-  part  of  tlu;  world.  The 
result  was  lluit  the  decision  was  ])ostp()iied,  the 
defeat  of  Majuba  followed,  and  it  was  only  the 
prospect  of  a  general  rising  of  the  J)utch  which 
I'nabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  triumph  over  the  ob- 
jections of  his  colleagues  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Queen.  Mr.  .Stead  states  that  this  was  the  occa- 
sion  alluded  to  by  Tjord  Kimberley  in  his  speech 
after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  when  he  publicly 
avowed  that  he  had  once  carried  his  point  with 
her,  and  liad  afterward  found  that  he  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  trace  the  weiglity  influence 
exerted  by  the  Queen  in  favor  of  peace. 

WHAT    WILL    THE    KING    DO  ? 

Will  Edward  V'll.  show  himself  capable  of 
maintaining  the  Victorian  tradition,  or  will  he, 
through  incapacity,  or  indolence,  or  lack  of  am- 
bition, allow  the  monarchy  to  slip  back  into  the 
])osition  wliich  it  occu})ied  at  the  time  of  George 
IV.  anil  his  successor  ?  AVitliout  doubt,  every- 
thing indicates  at  the  moment,  says  Mr.  Stead, 
that  the  new  King  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
liimself  on  a  level  with  the  traditions  of  his 
mother's  reign.  When  he  was  still  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  never  concealed  liis  diglike  to  the  sub- 
ordinate position  to  which  his  mother  relegated 
him.  Queen  Victoria  would  not  permit  any  rival 
near  her  tlirone,  and  though  she  was  glad  to  leave 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  all  the  ceremonial  duties 
of  the  luoiiarchy,  she  pitilessly  checked  any  at- 
tempt on  his  part  to  express  an  opinion  on  state 
affairs.  It  was  a  deep  annoyance  to  Albert  Ed- 
ward to  see  the  German  Emperor,  his  nephew, 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  wielding  an  almost  abso- 
lute power.  King  Edward  warmly  acquiesced 
in  the  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Stead  between  the 
position  of  the  monarch  and  that  of  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  It  is  this  very  fact  that  causes 
some  uneasiness  in  England,  for  it  is  realized 
that  what  Queen  Victoria  was  able  to  do  witb 
her  vast  experience,  her  great  age,  and  her  unique 
personal  influence  may  not  necessarily  be  witliiu 
the  power  of  her  son,  with  not  a  quarter  the 
same  experience  or  influence. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  Emperor  has  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  King  Edward  with  the  reso- 
lution of  conducting  himself  in  accordance  with 
the  Victorian  ideal.  So  far,  however,  he  has  had 
little  opportunity  of  revealing  the  manner  in  which 
he  intends  to  conduct  state  affairs.  Mr.  Stead 
notes,  among  other  things,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
County  Council  elections  his  majesty  expressed 
without  ambiguity  his  admiration  for  the  policy 
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followed  by  the  majoriiy  of  that  assom1>la);i?,which 
at  the  inoiiient  was  IxMiig  (it'rcvly  altarkfU  i»y  thf 
Conservatives  ;  also,  that  his  majesty,  in  reply  to 
a  loyal  a«Mress  from  the  Quakers,  surprised  ev- 
erybody by  tleclariug  that  lie  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  principles  of  peace  would  be  widely  propa- 
gated among  his  subjects.  Further,  Mr.  Stead 
tells  us  that  the  promotion  of  Dr.  \Viiiiiin>;tuii- 
Ingram  to  the  Bishopric  of  London  was  a  com- 
promise, Lord  Salisbury  desiring  to  translate  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  while  the  King  desired  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Stea  i 
thinks  that  the  slight  uneasiness,  which  undoubt- 
edly exists,  may  be  claimed  by  two  considerations 
— one  of  which  is  that  tiie  King  is  a  man  of  great 
tact  and  native  siirewdness,  and  the  second  is  that 
he  does  not  possess  those  qualities  of  firmness  and 
resolution  which  enabled  his  mother  to  exercise 
so  great  an  influence  on  her  cabinets.  King  l]d- 
ward  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  an  Emperor  William. 


il.a:    the    pasMing    of    iionie     lUile    would    sweep 
awav  the  main  fabric  of  dtsloyally  and  of  inlpr- 


natioual  dislike." 


THK    Kl'XrKK. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  IRISH  HOME  RULE. 

TIIE  Xvw  Liheral  Review  contains  auiuterest- 
ing  article  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  on  "  Ire- 
land and  the  Liberal  Party."  It  is  a  reply  to 
the  articles  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Redmond 
which  appeared  in  former  numbers.  Lord  Crewe 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  as  much 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule  as  ever,  but  who  sees 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  even  should  the  Liberals  return  to  power 
with  a  big  majority.  He  sets  o\it  in  detail  these 
difficulties. 

THK    WEAKENING    OF    TUE    CAUSE. 

The  Home  Rule  cause  is  at  present  suffering 
from  the  exaggerations  of 
friend  and  foe,  both  of 
whom  have  tried  to  make 
out  that  it  is  a  revolution. 
The  Irish  have  exaggerated 
it  in  order  to  justify  their 
triumph,  and  the  Tories 
have  done  the  same  in  order 
to  frighten  tlu;  English  peo- 
ple. The  Irish  i)arty,  says 
Lord  Crewe,  has  al.'«j  in- 
jured its  own  cause  l)y  re- 
fusing to  regard  tiie  Home 
Rule  measui"es  as  proposed 
as  final.  They  have  injured 
the  cause  by  their  anti-im- 
perial attitude.  <)f  course. 
Lord  Crewe  umlerstands 
the  reasons  of  this  Irish 
policy. 

"  Now."  he  says,  "  I  dis- 
tinctly and   heartily  believe 


Rut  as  to  the  future?  The  average  British 
Liljeral,  says  Lonl  Crewe,  wishes  to  see  Home 
Rule  carried,  but  each   has  a^i  well  at   least  one 

domestic  measure  on  which  his  h< : 't.     Now 

he  il(M's  not  want  to  ruin  the  pi  -  of  these 

measures  by  bringing  in  a  Home  Rule  bill  which 
Would  destroy  his  n  ..    Sup|K)8e  the  Lilti-rals 

bring  in  a  Home  Ri..;    the  moment  they  attain 

office. 

"  Assume  that  the  Home  Rule  bill  passes  the 
Commons,  anil  that  the  Lords  accept  it  at  the  first 
attempt — a  large  assumption.  It  may  be  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  amendment  to  the  bill  uf 
1.S9H.  which  left  the  full  complement  of  Irish 
niendjers  to  vote  on  all  British  questions,  is  un- 
likely to  appear  in  a  new  measure.  The  i>a.>ising  of 
the  bill  would  then  practically  demand  a  dissolu- 
tion, when  the  Lil>eral  paity  clearly  could  not 
count  on  a  majority.  Anotlu-r  sjn-ll  of  Tory  as- 
cendency might  ensue,  without  any  purely  British 
measure  having  l)een  carried.  But  u-ould  the 
House  of  Lords  pass  the  bill,  and  what  would 
follow  if  they  did  not?  Mr.  Redmond  seems 
still  to  resent  the  'predominant  partner'  phrase; 
but,  speaking  only  for  myself,  I  do  not  know  a 
single  Liberal  politician  who  would  not  indorse 
the  statement,  defined  as  follows  :  '  I'nless  a  dis- 
tinct acce.ssion  of  Lib«'ral  opinion  apj)ear8  in  Eng- 
land, and  notablv  in  London,  the  House  of 
Lords  will  throw  out  a  Home  Rule  bill,  even  if 
it   were  carried   in   the   House   of  Commons  bv 


.liiMN    Itl 

I'vr    '•  I 


THK  IKINM    VIkW:   A    rAllt   AMtWRH. 

1,1.:  "{'nn*!  you  1 
will  whrii  )iin  It  I 
From  the  HWMi/  h^mmin  llMililln]. 
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a  ronsiil.'rahlo  Irisli.  Scottish,  ami  Wolsli  iiia- 
joriiy.*  " 

II.  MK   i;i  \y   Af  TiiK  Kxn. 

Tlio    !  sliould.    tlu>refor«',    wlu'ii 

lIu'V  ati iist  to  fiirrv  such  <h>m('stic 

iiu'aaurf.<*  ns  tlu'V  i-jm.  aiul  to  luiiig  in  ii  IK'iiui 
Kule  bill  at  lh«'  eiul  of  their  ti'iiii.  11"  tho  House 
i'  T  •  !s  rt>j<'ct  the  bill,  the  »>cH-asioii  might  be 
V  .,  .or  trying  a  fall  with  them.  Hut  to  bring 
in  a  lionie  Kule  bill  at  the  beginning  of  a  Tjib- 
,      "       '  '    ition    would    probably    only    nieiin 

t..  .  .-  .  11  :iie  Uiile  and.  at  tlu^  same  lime,  the 
loss  of  all  the  domestic  measures  wliicli  Lilic  lal- 
ism  den)ands. 

80MK    TATO.S    FOR    HOME    lU'I.K. 

Still,  Lord  Crewe  evidently  does  not  think 
that  Home  Hule  is  most  likely  to  come  in  tiie 
way  above  suggested.  The  future  work  of 
Home  Rulers  must  be  undertaken  witli  less  ex- 
citement and  more  dependence  on  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  of  British  voters.  The  old 
watchwords  must  be  abandoned,  for  the  old  en- 
thusiasm is  dead. 

"  A  second  contingency,  that  Home  Rule  inay 
come  suddenly  by  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
Britain,  is  favored  by  Mr.  Redmond,  but  seems 
to  be  e.xtremely  remote.  When  Home  Rule 
comes,  as  come  it  will,  it  may  possibly  arrive 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  Unionist  party, 
or  by  a  compromise  involving  all  parties.  Again, 
it  might  conceivably  appear  by  the  road  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell's  land  agitation,  or  from  an  im- 
pulse generated  by  one  of  Ireland's  other  subsid- 
iary grievances  concerned  with  finance  or  edu- 
cation. Or  it  might  be  accepted  as  the  first 
stage  in  a  great  scheme  of  devolution  and  fed- 
eration embracing  the  empire  as  a  whole." 


GERMANY'S  POPULATION. 

ACCORDING  to  the  provisional  returns  of  the 
census  taken  in  Germany  on  December  1, 
1900,  the  empire  has  a  population  of  56,345,014. 
The  following  table  gives  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  population,  as  shown  by  each 
census  since  the  empire  was  formed  : 


Dates. 

Inhabit- 
ants. 

Absolute 
Increase. 

Increase 
per  100. 

1871 

41.a58.792 
42.727,360 
4.5.234.061 
46.85.5,704 
49,428,470 
52,279.901 
56,345.014 

1,'668.5(88 
2,.5(J6,701 
1,621,643 
2,572,766 
2,a51,4;i0 
4,065,113 

1875 

4  06 

1880 

1885 

IWtl 

1S96 

1900 

5.87 
3.59 
5.49 

5.77 

7.78 

Scicnti/iffiic  for  May  1  1  points  out,  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  is  sulTeriug  no  decline.  In  the  period 
1.SS0-.S5   then'  was  a  sensible   diminution    of  the 

nitjo, in   that    iiciiod    an   e.xcess   of  (Miiigration 

coincided  with  a  falling-ofT  in  the  exc(!ss  of 
births, — but,  disregarding  that  period,  each  cen- 
sus has  shown  a  greater  increase  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Since  ISTI  the  population  has  made  e 
total  gain  of  15,2.S(>,2'22  persons  (if  no  account 
1)0  taken  of  the  annexation  of  Heligoland,  15,- 
■JS;-{,!»!)7  persons),  and  this  corresponds  to  a  per- 
centage of  .37."2'2,  which  the  French  scientific 
review  regards  as  "  (fnornious."  The  present 
])opulati()n  represents  a  density  of  104.2  inhabit- 
ants to  the  kilometer,  as  against  75.  i)  in  1871. 

Of  the  total  population  as  returned  la.st  De- 
cember, 27,7:51 ,0(i7  are  nw.n  and  28,013,947 
women.  During  the  five  years  intervening  since 
the  last  y)receding  census,  the  male  population 
seems  to  have  grown  8.07  per  cent,  and  the  fe- 
male population  7.5  per  cent. 


From   these   figures  it  appears,  as  the  Eevue 


THE  NEW  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

COMMENTING  on  the  recent  British  census, 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  June 
])oints  out  that  a  density  of  population  in  the 
United  States  similar  to  that  revealed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  mean  a  total  population 
in  this  country,  excluding  the  dependencies,  of 
about  1,036,000,000.  The  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  now  32,525,816;  of  Ireland, 
4,456.546  ;  and  of  Scotland,  4,471,957,  making 
a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  41,454,219. 

"  For  the  last  ten  years  England  and  Wales 
show  a  rate  of  increase  of  12.15  per  cent.,  which 
slightly  exceeds  their  rate  of  growth  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  11.65  per  cent.;  Scotland,  a  rate 
of  increase  of  10.8  per  cent.,  also  a  greater  in- 
crease than  during  the  preceding  decade,  and 
Ireland  a  rate  of  decrease  of  only  5, 3  per  cent. , 
which  is  little  more  than  one-half  the  rate  of  de- 
crease of  the  preceding  decade.  The  census 
figures  are  thus  very  gratifying  to  Englishmen, 
for  they  show  no  signs  of  diminishing  national 
vitality,  Vjut  rather  tend  to  show  increasing  na- 
tional virility.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  give  exact 
percentages  of  the  relative  growth  of  the  url)an 
and  rural  districts,  but  what  figures  have  been 
given  sliow  a  most  marked  increase  in  city  popu- 
lations." 

Population  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Geographic  Maga- 
zine the  figui'es  of  the  Australian  census  are  sum- 
marized from  the  cabled  reports.  The  inci'ease  in 
the  population  of  the  federation  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, 514,000,  or  about   16.9   per  cent.,   in  ten 
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years.  This  exceeds  Knpland'.s  niti'  ui  ;;n>\vui, 
but  falls  iiiucli  hfliiinl  that  of  liie  rnite«i  Statos. 
The  present  population  is  4,.">50.i;5I,  as  against 
4,03<J,:>7(i  in  IS9I. 

"  Ajiparently  the  Australians  are  spreatliu); 
out  more,  for  all  the  cities  except  Syilnev  show 
a  less  comparative  increase  than  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Melbourne,  for  instance,  since  1  s<M  lias 
added  only  3,(M)U  to  her  inhabitants  and  now 
numbers  493,950.  Sydney  ten  yeai-s  ago  had 
a  j)opulation  of  about  3.S5.0(((i,  but  the  citv  has 
grown  very  rapidly  and  now  is  only  a  few  thou- 
sand bt'hind  Melbourne.  Victoria  has  given 
way  to  New  South  Wales  as  the  most  populous 
colony,  tht>ugh  the  former  is  still  the  most  ilcnse- 
ly  populated.  Victoria  has  a  present  j)opula- 
tion  of  about  1, 1  9(5, 000,  and  New  South  Wales 
of  l,3«i2,23'2. 

"  New  Zealand  has  added  14t;,00()  white  per- 
sons to  her  population,  so  that  to-day  tlii-re  are 
773,000  white  people  within  her  borders.  Her 
rate  of  growth  for  the  preceding  decade  is  thus 
23  per  cent.,  which  would  tend  to  show  that  her 
radical  social  laws  attract  immigrants,  notwith- 
standing the  very  high  per  cupiUi  debt  of  the 
governtnent.  Including  the  Maori,  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand  is  SlG.OOO." 


CHINESE  FINANCE. 

T(J  the  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  Levy  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  Chinese  finance,  which  is  naturally  of 
considerable  interest  at  this  moment.  The  finan- 
cial position  of  China  is,  as  is  well  known,  greatly 
complicated  by  the  numerous  loans  which  she 
has  borrowed  from  various  European  countries. 
There  is,  to  begin  with,  no  (ixeil  monetary  sys- 
tem in  China,  for  the  tael,  which  is  the  common 
unit,  has  no  fixed  value,  but  varies  in  different 
places.  Silver  money  is  only  found  on  the  fringe 
of  China,  in  the  parts  jnlluenced  by  tlu-  com- 
merco  of  the  ports  ;  and  when  the  traveler  j>ene- 
trates  into  the  interior  he  finds  the  currency  be- 
coming more  and  more  one  of  copjwr,  and  even 
zinc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
all  kinds  of  currencies  have  been  trietl  in  China. 
Thus,  one  emperor  coined  large  j)iece8  of  gold 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  an<l  another  em 
peror,  24  0  B.C.,  issued  bank-notes  engrossetl 
upon  deerskin. 

THK    BANKI.no    SYHTKM. 

M.  Levy  goes  on  to  descrilH)  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  China,  which  ha.H,  he  says,  attained  a 
n-markabl.'  development.  The  bunk  enjoy,*  an 
absolute  lil)erty  in  each  province.  Then-  is  one 
to  which   is  intrusted    the  treasure   of  the  local 


K  '    and  wliich  colle<>u  all  the  taxes,  on 

^^ K'  18  »  coinmisgioM  i>f  2  p«*r  ceti'        V  r 

the   n^t  ih,.    banks   conduct    itrdinary  g 

I  thf>y  negotiate  bills  uf  exchange,  and 

"  -urity,  "  uH  »leal   in 

1"'  .;iy   of   t.    ;y  in  curn*- 

spomience  with  Kunjpeau  biuiks.  anions  which 
thi'v    have   a   high    n-i  i    for  I.  and 

ability.      Hy  the  sitle  i.  ■>- 

are  a  largo  number  of  I.  a 

what  Would  be  considertnl  m  uiodt  countries  ex- 
tortionate ill'  much 

cent.  i«-r  nic  ;.  _ ,rs  are .i 

sometimes  as  much  as  thre<^  years  in  which  to 
pay  back.  M.  Levy  says  that  certain  Kuro|N-an 
bank.s,  .such  as  the  Chartennl  Hank  of  '  ' 
Australia,  and  China,  the  Deutsch- A.- 
Hank,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  lianking 
Corporation,  the  HussoC'hinese  Hank,  and  some 
othei-s  have  thems4.'lves  gone  into  tlie  business  of 
money-lending  with  very  profitable  results. 

THE    BIDOKT. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  budget  of  China. 
In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  China  has  no 
budget,    and    the    accounts    which    are    • 
published  certainly  do  not  represent  the  ti ,..   ...... 

of  affairs.  Tliere  must  therefore  always  l»e  a  cer- 
tain element  of  doubt  in  discussing  the  financial 
position  of  China,  and  •  only  do  so  un«ler 

the  distinct  understaii'i ,      at  the  figures  men- 
tioned are   not   necessarily  accurate.      Without 
following  M.  Levy  through  the  elalK>r. 
which  he  adduces,  it  will  {x>rhaps  \h.}  .-  .i.i.  .. m    to 
say  that  he  is  ileeply  convinced  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  China,  not  only  in  tea  and  silk  and  cot- 
ton, but  also  in  various  minerals.     It  is  by  ni' 
of   railways,    he   says,    that   this   wealth   can 
opened  tip.     With  regard  to  the  indemnity  to  bo 
]>aid  by  China  to  the  jwwers,  M.  Levy  makes  the 
illuminating   remark   tl  :  ■    *'       ■    ■>    ■      ■     ;  *.    in 
order  to  rect)Up  them.sel  ■  stor- 

ing order  in  I'eking.  furnish  tiieir  debtor  with 
the  means  of  augmenting  her  revenues. 


DID  THE  BUDDHISTS  DISCOVER  AMERICA? 

IN    tiie   Juiv    ILirprr's   there   ih  an  -lug 

article    by    I)r.    John    Kryer,    p)  of 

Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the  Uuiversily 
of  California,    on    "The  HuddhiHt   I'  v  of 

America."    Dr.  Fryer  g-- ■-''•••>    '•'  "!> 

to  .America  from  Asia  i 

Aleutian  islands  to  Alaska  of  a  Hudcihiitl  priMit 
some  I 

on  thi  .--...     i. 

in  the  theory,  as  ■  l»e<'U  n»ft«le 

from  Kanx-hatka,  wincli   wan  cuiiy  kuuwn  to  lb« 
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t'hint>Me.  in  an  o|umi  iMial  or  canoo,  by  following 

i!»  rurrenUs.      In   faft,  it   would  In- 

.   i.>  Ije  uiit  of  siglil  of  luiid  luoi'u  lliaii 

•'From  Alaska  down  tl»e  Aiiu>rican  coast  tlm 
'  '  Ik'  still  rasiiT.      Such  a  trip,  com- 
!ue  of  llu"  wi'll-autlieiiticateil  waii- 
..  rings  of    Hudtlhist  priests,   especially  of  tlioso 
wlio  traveltMl  overlatul  between  China  aiul  hulia, 
:-j  .1  mere  trifle.      Each   part  of  the  journey  Iroui 
Amu  to  America  would  be  as  well  known  to  the 
natives  of  the   various  chains  of  islands  in  the 
lifth  century  as  it   is  now.      Hence  the  zealous 
missionary,  »leterniined  to  fulfill  tlie  commands  of 
Huddlia  and  carry  his  gospel  to  all  lands,  would 
merely   have  to  press  on   from   one  island  to  an- 
other.'  The  natives  of  each  island  would  tell  him 
of  the  large  continent  farther  east  ;  and  thus  he 
would  ultimately  find  himself  in  America. 

ALLUSIONS    IX    CUINESE    HISTOHY. 

"The  direct  evidence  of  this  early  Buddhist 
mission,  though  chiefly  based  on  Chinese  his- 
torical documents,  covers  also  the  traditions,  his- 
tories, religious  beliefs,  and  antiquities  to  be 
found  in  America,  extending  all  the  way  down 
the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  as  well 
as  to  many  localities  lying  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland. 

"  From  early  times  the  Chinese  classics,  as  well 
as  the  historical,  geographical,  and  poetical  works, 
allude  to  a  country  or  continent  at  a  gi'eat  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  China,  under  the  name  of 
f'usang  or  Fusu.  Its  approximate  distance  is 
given  as  20,000  li,  or  above  6,500  miles. 
Its  ])readth  is  stated  to  be  10,000  /*',  or  about 
3,250  miles.  A  wide  sea  is  said  to  lie  beyond 
it,  which  would  seem  like  a  reference  to  the  x\t- 
lantic  Ocean.  It  grew  a  wonderful  tree,  called 
the /MAany,  from  which  the  name  of  the  continent 
is  derived." 

Dr.  Fryer  thinks  that  the  Mexican  ayave  may 
be  this  tree  which  gave  its  name  to  the  new 
land. 

A  priest's  account  of  his  travels. 

There  is  one,  and  one  only,  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  land  of  Fusang  in  Chinese  history.  It  is 
written  by  Hui  Shen,  a  native  of  Kabul,  which 
was  a  great  center  of  Buddhist  missionary  effort 
in  early  times.  The  record  states  that  this  Bud- 
dhist priest  went  to  the  country  of  Fusang  and  in 
502  A.  D.  was  received  by  the  Emperor  of  China, 
to  whom  he  presented  various  curious  presents, 
which  Dr.  Fryer  identifies  as  articles  in  use  in 
Mexico  of  that  date.  Hui  Shen  gave  an  account 
of  his  mission  work  among  the  people  of  Fusang, 
stating  that  the  Buddhist  religion  was  introduced. 


ihcic  in  l.")S  A.I).,  :iM(l  described  his  journey 
ihrouirh  the  .MfUlian  lsian<ls  and  Alaska;  and 
his  account  of  liie  natural  resource's  and  tluiinan- 
luM's  and  customs  of  ilic  pcoph;  fit  perfectly  with 
the  theory  thai  he  taught  in  Mexico. 

SURVIVALS    IN    RELIGION    AND     IN    AUT. 

Now  Dr.  Fi-yer  turns  to  Mexico,  and  finds 
there  a  tradition  of  a  visit  of  an  extraordinary 
personage,  having  a  wiiite  coni])l{'xion  and  clothed 
in  a  long  robe  and  mantle,  wlio  taught  the  peo- 
ple to  abstain  from  evil  antl  to  live  righteously, 
soberly,  and  peacefully. 

More  than  this.  Dr.  Fryer  cites  most  remark- 
able instances  of  the  a])parent  survival  of  Buddhist 
influence  in  the  religious  customs,  the  architec- 
ture, the  calendar,  and  tlie  arts  of  the  nations  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America.  He 
finds  that  independent  observers  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  story  of  Hui  Shen  had  become  con- 
vinced that  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
communication  between  America  and  Asia  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Even  the 
names  of  Mexico  and  Central  Ameiican  countries 
bear  strongly  on  the  theory.  The  Asiatic  name 
foi'  Buddha  is  "Gautama,"  or  "  Sakhya. " 

"  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  these  names 
constantly  recurring  in  America.  In  the  places 
Guatemala,  Huatamo,  etc.,  in  the  high  priest 
Guatemotzin,  etc.,  we  find  echoes  of  the  first  of 
these  names.  In  Oaxaca,  Zacatecas,  Sacatepec, 
Zacatlan,  Sacapulas,  etc.,  we  find  more  than 
a  hint  of  the  second.  In  fact,  the  high  priest 
of  Mixteca  had  the  title  'Taysacca,'  or  the  man 
of  Sacca.  On  an  image  representing  Buddha 
at  Palenque  there  is  the  name  'Chaac-mol, ' 
whicli  might  have  been  derived  from  Sakhj^a- 
muni,  the  full  rendering  of  one  of  Buddha's 
names.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  Tibet  and  North 
China  are  called  '  lamas,'  and  the  Mexican  priest 
is  known  as  the  '  tlama.'  " 

A    MODERN    BUDDHIST    MISSION    TO    MEXICO. 

Finally,  there  are  hundreds  of  notable  visible 
traces  of  Buddhism  in  the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 
Images  and  sculptured  tablets,  ornaments,  tem- 
ples, pyramids,  etc.,  abound  that  cannot  well  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  source.  Dr.  Fryer  gives 
specific  descriptions  of  a  number  of  these.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  striking  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Buddhist  mission  is  now  working  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Hui 
Shen  and  his  brother  priests  labored  in  Mexico 
fourteen  centuries  ago  ;  and  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  Japanese  mission  is  just  about  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Mexican  Indian  tribes,  to 
preach  on  the  very  scene  of  the  first  Buddhist 
mission  to  America. 
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PRESIDENT  CASSATT  OF  THE   PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

MR.  FHANriS  NELSON  HAKKSDALK 
contributes  t<.  the  July  WnrliVs  Work  an 
excellent  sketch  of  Mr.  Ale.xander  Johnston  ('as- 
satl,  the  president  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  svs 
tem,  than  which  there  is  no  better- managed  or 
more  important  railway  property  in  the  world. 
A  striking  evidence  of  the  magniticent  operations 
of  this  great  railway  system  is  given  in  the  an- 
nouncement made  since  Mr.  Barksdale's  article 
was  written  that  the  railroad  had  purchased  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  would  hence 
be  in  a  position  to  make  its  own  steel  rails,  the 
Pennsylvania  Hailroad  being  the  largest  single 
purchaser  of  steel  rails  in  the  world.  Mr.  Harks- 
dale  tells  us  that  Mr.  Cassatt  came  from  the 
Huguenot  Scotch  stock  wliich  has  given  Amer- 
ica so  many  of  her  sturdiest  and  most  effec- 
tive citizens.  It  was  Mr.  Cassatt  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  famous  coup  by  which  the 
Pennsylvania  system  acquired  the  all-important 
Philadelphia.  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Coiiipanv, 
after  Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  had  thought  he  wa.s  in  control,  and  after 
he  had  actually  notified  Mr.  RoV)erts,  of  the  Phil- 
ailelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Hailroad  Com- 
pany, that  Such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Cassatt  was 
trained  in  the  higher  brandies  of  railway  learn- 
ing, having  studied  engineering  in  the  (Jermaii 
universities,  as  well  as  at  the  Rensselaer  Polv- 
technic  Institute  at  Troy.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  promptly  picked  out  by  the  unerr- 
ing eye  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  as  a  young 
man  of  promise. 

A    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    MAN    SINCE    ISGl. 

"In  the  spring  of  1861,  Cassatt  shouldered 
the  rod  of  the  undersurveyor  and  comnirncrd 
the  real  work  of  his  life.  Between  this  date 
and  1870,  when  the  office  of  general  manager 
was  created  for  him,  he  had  constructed  rail- 
roads, administered  the  management  of  the 
company's  .«:hops,  and  directed  the  construction 
of  locomotives  and  cars,  place<]  in  working 
order  new  branch  and  connrcting  liiu-s.  and 
had  supervi.sed  the  operation  of  the  entire 
.system  as  general  superintendent,  compa-ssing 
with  ease  the  manifold  and  complex  duties  that 
appertain  to  so  respon8ii)Ie  a  position.  This 
was  the  creative  period  of  the  railroad  s  history. 
In  order  to  build  up  a  great  highway  of  trallir 
between    Kast    and    West,    new    lines    w»'re   ac- 

(juired,    anri    in    molding  tln^e   wi«lely  hi-; '''I 

and     ill  iiialefl     factors     into    one    homoj. 
system    the    best    talmt   and    the  stroiigeHi  ad- 
ministrative   ability    were    reipiired.      Not   only 


■        "     m- 

...on. 

Ho  bent  his  energies  to  acciuir:  •'  ter 

minal  !  iit  centers.  '  ucted 

^•"'   ro;; ,  .  .dur.M    li..^  irark 

tank,  and  the  ,„.      He  wa.n  lh« 

first  prominent  railroad  official  to  recognize  the 
^^^  ^  ,  and   it«  in- 

t'"^"  .  .   :jini  led  to  it« 

universal  adoption  by  the  raiIroa«i8  of  the  world. 
To  Lis  efforts  also  is  largely  due  the   present 

well-«<stablished  p'- ■    of  niaiir  ice 

of   thrcjugh   cars  i    the  of 

l>opulatiou,  although  located  on  different  lines  of 
railroatl. 

HIS    SLCCES8IOS    TO    THE    t'KEftlDEXCY. 

"On  June  \),   1.S99,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  elected 
by  the  l)oard  of  directors  president  of  •'      "'     a- 

sylvania   Railroad    to  succeed    Frank    i a, 

deceased.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  place, 
and  yielded  his  acceptance  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  corporation.  He  assume*!  the  lea<lership 
at  once,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  jX'rio<I  of 
time  the  railroad  history  of  the  country  felt  the 
impress  of  his  powerful  individualitv. 

"  Within  si.x  months  the  traditions  of  years 
were  swept  aside  and  a  new  policy  was  adopted. 
The  soft-coal  territory  was  tloniinated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  by  the  right  of  geographicar  loca- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  this 
right  was  the  aim  of  the  new  prt»8ident.  The 
community-of- interest  plan  was  iK.rn,  and  under 
it  the  presitlent  acted.  He  purcluused  thoiisamls 
of  shares  of  the  Chesap«'ake  &  Ohio,  the  Nor- 
folk I't  Western,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
roads, and  thus  established  a  rommunitv  of  in- 
terest in  the  soft-coal  roads  which  at  once  .s«>rvtHl 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  holdings  of  their  stock- 
holders and  a  I  -n  to  i"  'c. 

"  Vor  the  pi.;,  if  e.xtJMi^ :..e  tide-water 

facilities  of  the  road,  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  with  its  valuable  (lockage 

franchises,    was  8< '       -I    the  {>o8.si>.<iHion   of 

ample  sliippinj;  far;  m?' tmivided  ntrainst 

all  time. 

"  In  order  to  iiind  li  ■  oftlietJi.  ..« 

to  the  rail  traflic  of  th.   ...ir,  the  Kn«  .»   .,  .^l- 

em  Trans|M)rtation  Company,  with  its  valuable 
terininal.H  at  Buffalo,  was  taken  over,  and  to  fill 
in   f!  '    •  •»„.  p,.,j.      '  •  „p 

and  ;  ,  I  lie  \\  n         i        .  ^v 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  al>soriM*d  and  the  Al- 
legheny Valley  Railroad  ronitolidal^Mi  with  it  for 
the  purjXfseH  of  -■'-•• —i'-'. 

"And  when  .did  pn>|M>rti<>s  ha<i  )N*(«n 

gathered  in,  the  l/egmialiire  was  ankini  t4i  autliof' 
i/.««  an   increiute  of  the  cspilAl  Nlock  of  the  Penn- 
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gvlvania  KAilroad. 


It  was  done.  'I'lio  stockliold- 
Ircii  millions  of  dollai's  to  I  ho 
,n   llu>  iiu'aiiliiiU"  tlii'  stork  of 

tlu«  coinjMiny  reached  the  liighest  niarkpt  price  in 

its  history." 

A    MAX    WI.SK    KXOrOH    TO    REST. 

At  the  very  height  of  his  power  and  eflfoctivo- 
ness  in  th<«  work  of  the  ronnsylvania  Railroad, 
in  ISSJ.  at  tilt'  age  of  forty  two  years,  Mr.  Cas- 
galt  voluntarily  resigned  for  the  purpose  oi  de- 
voting some  years  of  his  lilo  to  the  pursuit  of 
leisure,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  was  not  odi- 
cially  at  work,  though  his  great  constructive  in- 
stinct led  him  even  in  this  play-time  to  further 
manv  important  matters,  notably  the  construc- 
tion of  the  New  York,  riiiladelpliia  &  Norfolk 
Railroad.  It  is  thi^  line  which  we  chiefly  have 
to  thank  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
South.  Norfolk  is  the  forwarding  point  for 
these  commodities,  and  the  quick  railway  ser- 
vice of  this  new  line  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
j)erishahle  fruits  and  vegetal)les  to  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Mr. 
Cassatt  had  the  bold  idea  of  building  such  pow- 
erful and  fast  transfer  tugs  as  would  transport 
loaded  trains  thirty-six  miles  across  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  these  powerful  vessels  were  constructed 
from  his  designs  with  complete  success.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  same  kind  of 
vessel  that  the  Trans- Siberian  Railway  is  using 
on  Lake  Baikal. 


GENERAL  BOOTH,  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

M\{.  W.  T.  STE.\D  supplies  the  Young  Man 
with  a  character  sketch  of  General  Booth. 
lie  remarks  at  the  outset  that  "the  Salvation 
Army  was  very  fortunate  in  its  beginnings.  The 
Devil  has  always  been  its  best  friend.  As  an  ad- 
vertising agent  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
Vjut  of  late  years  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what neglecting  his  duty."  Tliis  is  the  sum- 
mary impression  given  of  the  man  : 

"General  Booth  is  a  picturesque  personality, 
full  of  kindly  humor,  wide  tolerance,  and  almost 
savage  earnestness.  Lord  Wolseley  told  me  he 
always  reminded  him  in  appearance  of  General 
Napier,  whose  statue  in  Trafalgar  Square  does 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  General  Booth, 
especially  in  its  nose. 

"Apart  from  his  distinctively  religious  work, 
General  Booth  is  chiefly  interesting  to  me  as  al- 
most the  only  Englishman  of  our  time  who  has 
made  any  distinct  impression  upon  any  consider- 
able number  of  foreigners. 

"As  the  facilities  for  travel  have  multiplied 
and  increased,  the  insularity  of  our  people  seems 


to  have  developeil  in  the  same  ratio.  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Butler  and  General  Booth  stand  alone  as 
the  one  woman  and  one  man  who  address  public 
meetings  abroad  and  are  in  active  living  contact 
witli  at  least  some  departments  of  tlu;  national 
life  of  ff)r(>iuners. 


GEN.   WILLIAM  BOOTH. 

"If  all  mankind  are  brothers,  as  we  are  sup- 
posed to  believe.  General  Booth  deserves  credit 
for  being  pi-obably  one  who  knows  more  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  speak  to  than  any  other 
living  man." 

"  MORE  OF  A  RUSSIAN  THAN  AN  ENGLISHMAN." 

"He  is  absolutely  free  from  'side'  .  .  .  that 
hauteur  wliich  does  so  much  to  make  us  detested 
by  our  continental  neighbors.  .  .  .  General  Booth 
is  hail-fellow-well-met  wherever  lie  goes.  To 
him  all  human  beings  are  children  of  one  Father, 
and  he  is  singularly  free  from  the  prejudices  of 
race  or  of  color. 

"  In  this  respect,  and  also  in  some  others, 
General  Booth  is  much  more  of  a  Russian  than 
an  Englishman.  When  the  Russian  painter, 
A'^erestchagin,  was  in  London,  he  attended  one 
of  the  services  of  the  army,  and  was  immensely 
delighted  with  the  free-and-easy  spirit  and  fra- 
ternal jollity  which  prevailed  at  the  meeting.  '  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  spread  like 
wildfire  in  Russia,'  he  said.  '  It  is  so  fraternal, 
and  hearty,  and  simple,  with  any  amount  of  en- 
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thusiasm.'  "Whether  from  that  reason  or  not  I 
<io  not  know,  but  the  army  has  never  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  Kussia,  and  1  well  rt'iufmber  the 
kind  of  holy  horror  tliat  was  excited  in  ct-rtain 
orthodox  quarters  in  St.  retersburg  by  an  en- 
tirely baseless  report  that  my  first  visit  to  Russia 
was  undertaken  witli  a  view  to  securing  an  open 
door  for  the  Salvationists  in  the  Russian  empire. 
(Jeneral  Booth  has  visited  Finland,  where  the 
Salvation  Army  is  strong.  He  is  extremely 
popular  in  Stockholm,  ami  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries generally.  In  the  Latin  countries,  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  not  taken  much  root." 

THE  GENERAL  AXD  THE  AMALGAMATOR. 

The  general  is  declared  to  be  best  known  at 
home  and  abroad  for  his  "Darkest  England" 
scheme.  His  relations  with  the  South  African 
C'olo.ssus  are  thus  described  : 

"He  met  Cecil  Rhodes  both  in  Africa  and 
London,  and  liked  him  well.  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
very  much  taken  with  the  general.  He  visited 
the  Labor  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  and  spent  a  ilay 
with  the  heads  of  the  army.  The  visit  of  in- 
spection ended  with  tlie  inevitable  pniyer-meet- 
ing,  in  which  the  general  prayed  earnestly,  as  is 
his  wont,  for  the  salvation  of  his  distinguished 
visitor.  Cecil  Rhodes'  demeanor  was  noted  at 
the  time  as  being  singularly  reverent  and  sym- 
pathetic, m  marked  contradistinction  to  that  of 
others  of  the  party.  He  told  me  afterward  : 
•The  general's  all  right.  T  quite  agree  with 
liim,  only  with  the  difference  of  one  word. 
Where  he  says  salvation,  I  say  empire.  Other- 
wise we  are  quite  in  accord.'  Possibly,  General 
Bootli  might  be  of  a  different  opinion." 

Mr.  Stead  regrets  tliat  General  iiooth  hius  not 
used  the  Salvation  Army  to  support  the  Pro- 
gressive cause  in  the  London  County  Council 
elections. 

HIS    DISTINCTIVE    IDEAS. 

"A  leadim;  member  of  the  Salvation  Army" 
sends  Mr.  Stead  the  following  list  of  distinctive 
i<leas  in  the  geiieral'.s  teacliings  : 

"The  old-fashioned  faith  at  a  time  when  al- 
most all  rev(;lation  is  criticised  away. 

"  Tlie  idea  of  concentration  upon  salvation 
versus  materialism  and  philo.sf)phies. 

"  The  union  of  all  U)r  the  good  of  tiio  worst. 

"  Lay  ministry  ;  the  raising  of  th»!  poorest  to 
the  iiighest  hovels  of  ministry,  authority,  and 
efficiency. 

"  Woman's  public  ministry. 

"  Pra<;ti(al  vKrsu.s  university  education. 

"  The  higher  militarism  voaua  the  ajKitheoeia 
of  fogj'ism. 

"  The  gospel  of  work. 


"Quality  of  t!     '  -■     •  ,..•  achi.-ved. 
"  Union  of  tli. 

X 

"  Fellowship  and  brotherhood  between  various 
natioualitieg." 


HOW  PICTURES  ARE  PAINTED. 

MANY    jH-ople   s'!'  • 'it   the  j-    ■•  ■    -     ,- 
iia.sht'd  off  b.  at  the 

inspiration.  To  assure  ourselvos  of  the  sbsurUuy 
of  ■'  '.  a,  we  reijuire  ■     '        '  "  ,•»<•- 

qii'  ••  with   the  ch  .   ! 

habits  <»f  painters.     A  -at  ih«  pi 

commonly  employed  in  picluri'-;  unI 

in  an  article  contributed  to  liruu  fur 

June    by  Mr.    Edgar   Cameron.  _    to 

this  writer,  the  painter  l)estow8  as  much  care  and 
tliought  on  his  ]■ 

story,    and  the  j;    .  .  :   ..... 

similar. 

Injusmucli  as  tlie  picture  cannot  well  rt'present 
more  than  one  idea,     •      •  '  ice,  or  •         -    •   -  • 
time,  the  artist  is  co  i   to  coii 

he  has  to  say  into  one  single  effect  ;  and  ho  is 
confronted  witli  the  ta.sk  of  !-•  ■  _:  his  materials 

from  the  mass  of  suggest ioi ;  come  to  him. 

Some  artists,  it  is  true,  are  able  to  see  their  pic- 
tures finished  Ijefore  they  begin  to  paint  ;  but 
they  are  exceptions. 


ARTISTS 


STUDIES. 


Most  artists  make  preliminary  "studii's"  for 
all  iini»ortant  pictures  requiring  arrangement  or 
composition. 

••  When  an  artist  has  received  his  'inspiration,' 
or  found  a  motive  and  given  the  su'  iTiciont 

thought  to  have  decided  sonietliiii^  ...  ..'W  it  is 
to  be  treated,  he  generally  makes  a  com|M>sitiou 
sketch,  j)08sibly  several  of  them,  Ijefon)  the  ar- 
rangement of  tlie  picture  is  dei-i'  '  11.  Thes«» 
are  almost  always  ma<ie  -out  of  ;  il,"  without 

models,  with  only  the  memory  of  effects  previ- 
ously obs<'rved  in  natun?  to  guide  him. 

"From  this  point  in  the  production  of  the  pic- 
ture there  are  various  ways  by  which  the  artist 
may  arrive  at  the  completion  of  his  work.  H«* 
ma'         '  :e  hix  n      '   '  .  '     'on   to  the 

ace. ;    .lily  asp  ...:i  com|M»si. 

tion  and  paint  directly  from  them,  or  he  may 
'square  up'  or  in  H4)me  other  manner  transfer  tho 

lines  of  his  CO-    ■        • '     '  •      ••:••■: 1  •  -   —  > 

by  painting  j 

nature  or  from  studies. 

"  Making  i'    • 

it   is  once  CO) .      . 

go<xl  resiilta  as  a  rapid   ex<  i«tl   by 

inaturu  preparation.  It  Is  tor  this  rraiMtn  thai 
most  artbu  who  [>aiiit  liguru  suhjocta  inako  cara. 
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ful  «irnwinp8  of  tho  various  figures  of  thi'ir  coin- 
j>.»sitions,  Hud  m.M  imMilarv  stinlicsof  lioads, 

hamls,  or  other  ;  ^  in  which   the  fxprossioii 

of  a  pose  or  movement  may  play  an  important 
part  in  tho  pictur«>.  Studios  of  drapery,  of  ar- 
ce<-  •■•  ■  '>f  architecture,  or  landscape  which  may 
CO!  the  setting  for  the  figures,  are  other 

important  elements  in  the  preparation  of  a  pic- 
ture. When  animals  are  introduced  into  a  pic- 
ture, manv  studies  of  them  are  necessary  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  suitable  pose  or 
action,  owing  to  their  almost  constant  movement. 
"  Facial  e.xpn^sion  also  requires  much  study. 
There  are  models  who  have  sufficient  of  an  actor's 
ability  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  an  artist's  con- 
ception and  give  him  a  pose  or  an  expression 
which  may  be  literally  copied,  but  they  are  rare  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  exactly  what  he  desires  in 
this  respect  the  artist  often  becomes  his  ow^n 
model,  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror." 

THE    rSE    OF    MODELS. 

"  In  a  subject  in  which  there  are  numerous 
figures,  animals,  or  objects  of  similar  size,  the 
element  of  correct  perspective  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  grouping  together  of  maquettes, 
or  small  models  in  wa.\  or  clay,  makes  it  possible 
to  avoid  those  errors  which  creep  into  the  work 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  frequently  made  use  of  tho  plan,  and 
it  is  said  that  Detaille,  in  composing  liis  battle 
scenes,  arranges  whole  companies  of  pewter  sol- 
diere  on  a  table  on  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  have  been  represented  in 
various  wavs. 

*'  Maquettes  and  manikins  are  of  great  service 
in  composing  decorative  subjects  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  show  figures  in  unusual  positions  requir- 
ing violent  foresliortening,  as  in  flying,  or  in  a 
perspective  system  such  as  is  sometimes  used  in 
ceiling  decoration,  with  a  vanishing  paint  in  the 
air. 

"For  the  study  of  drapery  they  are  also  in- 
valuable. An  effect  of  flying  movement  may  be 
given  to  drapery  by  laying  it  upon  the  floor  and 
drawing  it  from  above,  or  by  arranging  it  in  sus- 
pension with  strings  ;  but  a  more  effective  model 
may  be  made  of  paper  whicli  is  sufficiently  stiff 
to  retain  its  folds  long  enough,  without  support, 
to  permit  it  to  be  drawn.  Its  folds  are  sharper 
than  those  of  cloth,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
more  natural  effects,  and  it  is  possible  to  find  in 
tissue-paper  colors  approaching  almost  any  shade 
desired  in  a  painting,  or  to  tint  or  decorate  it  as 
one  may  wish  wilh  water-color. 

"Portrait-painters  frequently  use  large  lay 
figures,  upon  which  they  place  the  costumes  of 
their  sitters,  rarely  for  the  purpose  of  making 


studies,  but  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  sitter 
in  painting  directly  on  iho.  portrait.  Other  art- 
ists make  u.se  of  tlie  lay  figure  to  make  studies  of 
elaborate  costumes  or  uniforms." 

HOW     "studies"    AKE    ITTIIvIZKD. 

"The  ways  of  using  studies  when  they  are 
made  are  as  various  as  the  ways  of  making  them. 
If  a  study  is  in  the  form  of  a  drawing  it  may  be 
copied  directly  in  the  picture,  or  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred either  in  its  actual  size  by  tracing  or 
pouncing,  or  on  a  larger  scale  by  '  squaring  up. ' 


STUDY  "squared"  FOR  ENLARGEMENT. 

(By  Eugene  Carman.) 

In  squaring  up,  lines  are  drawn  over  the  drawing 
to  form  squares,  and  corresponding  squares  of  a 
different,  proportion  are  drawn  on  the  canvas 
where  the  picture  is  to  be  made.  All  of  these 
processes  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  refine- 
ment, correction,  or  simplification  of  the  original 
study,  and  anything  which  gives  an  artist  an  op- 
portunity to  prolong  his  preparations  and  shorten 
the  time  of  the  actual  painting  of  a  picture  is  of 
great  benefit,  as  the  result  will  be  more  sponta- 
neous, fresher,  and  more  vigorous  than  if  it  is 
puttered  over  and  shows  traces  of  experiment. 
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"Tho  artist's  studies  arc  fl»»»  aniinwiiiUoii  witli 
which  he  htails  up  for  a  liiial  otTcctive  ('•)ii/>,  which 
makes  a  hit  or  a  miss,  as  liis  aim  has  Ikjcii  tnie 
or  not." 

THE  TYPHOID  BACILLUS  AND  THE  BLOOD. 

A  Most  interesting  paper  describing  a  series 
of  observations  niatle  directly  upon  living 
typhoid  bacilli  in  th?  blood,  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  is  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  Matirel  to 
the  last  numlxjr  of  the  Archives  de  Meiltciuc  rx- 
penmenfale. 

Many  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  known  to  result 
from  the  invasion  of  our  bodies  by  certain  kinds 
of  bacilli,  tlve  course  of  the  disease  depending 
upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the  ti.ssiu's  of  tho 
body,  especially  of  the  l>lood,  whose  white  cor- 
puscles or  leucocytes  are  free-moving  and  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  a  police  force,  seeking  out  the 
inva<lers  and  disposing  of  them,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  eating  them  and  converting  them  into 
their  own  substance. 

In  the  e.xperiments  devised  by  Dr.  Maurel,  the 
reaction  of  the  different  constituents  of  our  blood 
to  bacilli  could  be  watched  with  the  microscope. 
(Jne-half  of  a  sterilized  glass  plate  was  dotted 
over  with  small  drops  of  a  mi.xture  of  typhoid 
bacilli  and  recently  boiled,  distilled  water,  then 
dried  at  38°  C. ,  a  temperature  which  produces 
no  change  in  the  microbe.  An  aseptic  puncture 
was  ma«le  in  the  finger  to  obtain  blooil,  some  of 
which  was  placed  on  the  si<le  of  the  sterilized 
plate  carrying  bacilli,  an<l  some  on  the  other  side 
where  there  were  none.  The  whole  plate  was 
then  covered  with  a  tiiin  slip  of  sterilizcnl  glass, 
under  which  the  blood  on  each  half  of  the  plate 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  without  the  two  jKjr- 
tions  coming  in  contact.  This  arrangement 
made  it  possible  to  watch  tlie  action  of  the  ba- 
cilli, and  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  contact  witli  them  with  the  condition  of  the 
blood  on  the  other  half  of  the  j)lat(!  where  there 
were  no  Ijacilli. 

The  glass  plate,  microscope,  and  other  ma- 
terials used  were  all  U('\>t.  at  .'JT"  ('..  so  tliat  there 
were  no  sudden  changes  of  tem|x>raturo  and  the 
organisms  were,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  in  the  body. 

EKFKCT    ON    THK    WIIITK    COKI'l'Kf'LES. 

At  first,  the  leucocytes  in  both  portions  of 
blood  moved  about  slowly,  many  of  thoso  in  tho 
typhoid  culture  absorbing  bacilli  as  they  moved 
without  appearing  to  be  inconvenienced  ;  bui 
tho  encounter  seeme<l  to  be  fortuitous,  and  not 
to  result  from  the  pursuit  of  bacilli  by  tho  leuco- 


cytes,  altliough     they    had    perfect    rreetlom    of 

motion. 

Seven  minutes  later,  Bome  of  tho  leucocyten  in 
tho  typhoid  culture  were  lem  energetic  in  their 

">"  ;        ■       },^|f  gjj  hour  a  few  wero 

em..    ,-...,u  h"  I....- .-.I  1... .....'....  K. 

and  showed  a  tendency  to 

form  assumed  by  leucocytes  when  exhausletl  or 

about  to  die. 

Raising  the  temperature  from  37**  to  38*  or 
40°  stimulated  the  leucocytea  and  caused  them  to 
resume  their  movements,  but  thev  l>ecanie  mo- 
tionless in  a  very  short  time.  Within  two  hours 
all  tho  leucocytes  among  the  typhoid  ba«-illi  were 
motionless,  spherical,  and  in  many  inRtanc«>s  pre- 
sented the  granular  apjK^arance  that  precedes  dis- 
integration. 

The  red  corpuscles  were  not  affected,  but  there 
was  a  de|>osii  of  fil)rin  in  the  blooil. 

The  leuccK'ytes  of  the  blo<»d  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  plate  at  the  same  time,  and  kept 
under  the  same  conditions,  were  as  active  aj«  ever 
at  the  end  of  four  and  one- half  hours,  and  no 
filaments  of  fibrin  had  formed. 

Similar  observations  were  ma<le  on  a  numl)er  of 
preparations,  and  from  them  the  writer  concludes 
that  our  leucocytes  alworb  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
l)Ut  succumb  to  their  ab.sorption  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  showing  that  this  bacillus  is  one  of  the 
most  virulent  for  them.      The  soluble  - 

formed  by  the  typhoid  Ivacillus  seem  tii   

marked  action  upon  the  leucocytes  except  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  l)acillus  nso\{  ;  for,  in  some  in- 
stances, leucocytes  that  had  not  alworU'd  bacilli 
were  se«>n  coirtinuing  their  motions  after  the 
others  had  become  unable  to  move. 


PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 

**  T^IIK  Problems  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  So- 
A  lar  System  "  is  the  subject  of  the  r*»n- 
eluding  article  of  Dr.  Hruhns'  series  of  discus- 
sions on  the  problems  of  modern  astronomy, 
in  the  Drntsrhr  lievue  for  June.  Less  sweeping 
results  have  been  reached  here  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  says  Dr.  Hruhns,  than  in  the 
field  of  stellar  astronomy.  The  sun  itself,  of 
course,  comes  first  into  .  'i        .Xfter  the  ex- 

citement  over   the  di.HCo'.       .         the  -iiiii^iKits,  in 
Ifiin.  on  the  invention  of  tho  new  '  -•.  ha<l 

sulwided,  the  sun   was   comparatively  '>^\ 

for   twi         '  ■  — ■  .\ffer   the  seconil  (»f 

the  niip  itury.  again,  the  sun  -  ''m 

increa-ningly  studie<l.  esperially  after  the  sun  waa 
.•rved  t'  ■  '  '    Ml- 

,.  ..1  c<»n»ii:  .<  ...  .  ■'■■   ■- ''>o 

protulH>rftiice?«,  were  made  iho  -  \j. 

And   in  the  seventh  dwatle  various  the^rim  on 
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th«»  sun,  it«  composition,  8j>ot8,  corona,  etc.,  were 
•tlvanced.  "Hut."  continues  Dr.  Hrulms,  "in 
spite  of  the  many  active  emleavurs,  no  results 
have  as  yet  Ihhmi  reached  beyond  the  most  ele- 
mentary knowlevlge,  and  the  problem  of  the  sun 
is  •  '  -tirely  unsolved.  Some  American  ob- 
sei  ^,  however,  and   tlie  astro  physical  ob- 

servatory at  Potsdam,  Germany,  give  especial 
and  regular  attention  to  that  problem,  collecting, 
chiefly  tlirough  many  spectroscopical  observa- 
tions, the  material  necessary  for  the  formulation 
of  any  further  theories." 

THE    PLAKETS    AND    THEIR    MOON'S. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  planets  and  their  moons 
is  hardly  less  elementary.  Since  earliest  times, 
the  planets  were  made  the  objects  of  superstitious 
regard,  giving  rise  to  the  pseudo-science  of  as- 
trology. And  liere  again  the  new  telescope,  to- 
gether with  the  computations  of  the  astronomers, 
has  dealt  the  death- ijlow  to  those  ancient  astro- 
logical su{>erstitions,  and  has  opened  up  new  fields 
of  vision  to  science.  Satellites  were  discovered,  as 
those  of  Jupiter  ;  also  the  rings  and  the  moons  of 
Saturn  ;  new  planets,  even,  and  finall}'  the  group 
of  asteroids,  numbeiing  447  by  the  end  of  the 
year  18f»8.  The  observatories  of  Nizza,  under 
Charlois,  and  of  Heidelberg,  under  Wolf,  give  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  discovery  of  new  planet- 
oids :  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  nature  of  these 
bodies,  whicli  are  proiiably  the  fragments  of  a 
larger  planet.  ''The  public,"  says  Dr.  Bruhns, 
"is  chiefly  interested  in  the  planets  on  account 
of  the  speculations  concerning  their  physical  as- 
pect. Spots  were  discovered  as  early  as  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  magnificent  modern  in- 
struments have  made  possi])le  a  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  many  interesting  details  have 
been  discovered,  which  are  of  coui'se  of  the 
liighest  importance.  But  the  same  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  theories  which  immediately  sprang  \\\\ 
in  incrediVjle  abundance,  being,  unfortunately, 
often  adopted  even  by  scholars  of  weight.  Any 
speculations  concerning  the  habitability  of  the 
planets  are  at  present  a  mere  vague  chimera 
which  cannot  be  founded  on  any  facts." 

WHAT    IS    KNOWN    ABOUT    MARS. 

Mars,  even,  which  of  all  the  planets  excites  the 
greatest  interest  among  us,  and  iias  lately  been 
made  the  subject  of  several  Utopian  romances,  is 
not  excepted  from  these  strictures.  Tinlike  his 
celebrated  Fi-ench  confrere,  and  our  popidar  ro- 
mancers. Dr.  Bruhns  does  not  indulge  in  specu- 
lation, but  gives  only  the  facts,  as  follows  : 
"Mars  has  decided  white  spots  at  the  poles, 
which  varv  according  to  the  season.  As  Vosrel 
has  proved  by  the  spectroscope  liiat  Mars  con- 


tains hydrogenous  vapors,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  wliite  spots  are  snow-fields,  and  that  Mars 
is  stirrounded  l)y  an  atmosphere.  The  planet 
also  shows  light  and  dark  spots,  which  are  des- 
ignated as  land  and  sea  or  lake,  respectively,  and 
dark  streaks  and  lines,  which  are  called  canals. 
These  words  are  merely  used  as  designations, 
witliout  implying  that  there  really  has  been  proved 
to  be  land  and  water.  These  spots  have  been  so 
definitely  fixed  that  Schiaparelli  was  able  to  con- 
struct an  exact  chart  of  Mars.  Since  1881,  some 
canals  have  often  been  seen  double,  the  phenom- 
enon of  their  doubling,  even,  having  been  ob- 
served. Herz  says  that  these  so-called  canals  of 
Mars  are  probably  not  canals  at  all,  but  single 
mountain-chains  which  appear  double  owing  to  a 
phenomenon  of  refraction.  .  .  .  Since  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  spectroscope  that  Mars  con- 
tains water,  it  is  possible  that  the  so-called  land 
and  sea  really  are  land  and  water." 

THE    MOON. 

"We  know  more  about  the  moon  than  about  any 
oilier  heavenly  body  ;  yet  even  this  faithful  com- 
l)anion  of  the  earth,  says  Dr.  Bruhns,  "still 
offers  many  a  riddle  to  the  astronomer,  not  only 
as  regards  its  orbit,  and  its  infliience  on  the 
waters  and  the  atmosjihere  of  the  earth,  but  also 
as  regards  its  own  surface.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  moon  presents  to  the  earth  always  the 
same  side  ;  so  that,  apart  from  portions  of  the 
rim  which  become  visible  in  consequence  of  the 
libration,  that  one  side  only  can  be  studied.  And 
in  view  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  appearance  of  the  other 
side."  The  charting  of  the  moon  has  opened 
up  numberless  new  problems.  Detailed  special 
charts  are  being  constructed  in  the  different  ob- 
servatories, eitlier  by  means  of  photograpliy  or 
by  surveying  with  the  heliometer,  the  former 
being  employed  especially  by  the  Observatory  of 
Paris  and  the  Lick  Observatory.  Here  again 
Dr.  Bruhns  concludes  his  summary  by  saying  : 
"  Xaturaliy,  a  good  deal  of  speculation  enters 
even  now  into  the  observations  on  the  moon  : 
but  the  importance  of  tliat  work  becomes  appar. 
ent  when  we  consider  that  we  are  merely  begin, 
ning  to  know  something  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  the  more  details  are  discovered,  the 
more  the  problem  is  complicated." 

COMETS    AND    METEORS. 

"Although  the  astronomers  have  succeeded 
within  the  last  century  in  proving  the  connection 
between  the  comets  and  meteors,  the  problem  of 
the  comets  is  still  unsolved  ;  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  there  are  very  few  opportunities 
for  exact  observation.      Any  comets  that  appear 
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are  therefore  attentively  studie.l  hv  all  th»>  o)>- 
servatories,  and  many  of  those  institutions  fre- 
quently observe  the  meteors  and  shooting  stars, 
it  must  he  admitte.i.  Ik  -  that  uktc  mi^'ht 

lie  done   in   this   tit-M,  .-  ly  by  amateur  lus- 

tronomers,  since  these  ol^servations  may  be  under- 
taken without  costly  instruments." 

OTHER  PROBLEMS. 
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.\mong  the  other  problems  of  the  solar  astron- 
omy.   Dr.    Hruhns    mentions    renewed    computa- 
tions and  corrections  of  tlio  planetary  orbits,  ob- 
servations of  eclipses  and  of  favorable  oppositions      season  a; 
of  the  outer  planets,  and,  finally,  the  movement      is  aljove  the  freezing-point 
of  the  whole  solar  system,  and  the  zodiacal  li<rlit.  "In  the  {>,-.lar  regions  llu-  wi 

Bradley  was  the  first  to  state  dt-finilely,  in  1748,  Apri" 
that  the  sun  was  moving  with  all  its  planets. 
Since  that  time  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  compute  the  movement  of  the  whole  solar  sys- 
tem by  the  apparent  movement  of  the  fi.xed  stare, 
but  without  reaching  any  definite  results.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  zodiacal  light  also  is  still  very 
imperfect.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sun,  as  has  been  assumetl  ;  but  as 
it  has  the  character  of  reflected  sunlight,  it  n»av 
be  due  to  gases  or  other  bodies  lighted  up  bv  the 
sun.  But  as  the  observations  are  still  insufficient, 
the  riddle  of  this  light  must  be  left  to  the  future 
to  solve. 

Dr.  Bnihns  sums  up  the  work  of  modern 
astronomy  as  follows  :  *'  After  tiie  sixteenth  and 
the  seventeenth  centuries  laid  the  theoretic  as  well 
as  practical  basis  for  a  scientific  astronomv,  the 
eighteenth  century  saw  the  mathematico-theoretic 
development  of  the  mechanical  problems  of  the 
orbits  :  and  the  nineteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished by  the  immense  and  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  material  gatiiered  through  observation, 
especially  in  the  field  of  the  astronomy  of  the  fixed 
.«tars.  The  eighteenth  century  may  Ix)  called  the 
century  of  mathematical  astronomy,  and  the  nine- 
teenth, the  century  of  observing  astronomy." 
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THE  FLORA  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS.- 

I''*)  a  late  issue  of  Nordisk  Tidskrift,  a  promi- 
nent student  of  the  Arctic  flora,  Gunnar 
-Vnderson,  contributes  a  lengttiy  paper  a.s  to  the 
fjM-ts  and  results  at  which  In-  has  arrived  after 
long  and  careful  studies  in  the  plant  life  of  those 
rt'gu»ns.  "Tlie  desolate  fields  of  the  .Arctics,'* 
we  (juote  from  his  pajM-r,  "  show  a  flora  wl  ;.-li 
has  sunk  its  8tan<iard  of  life  a.s  low  as  po- 
und it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the   .Arctic 

Mora  is  of  ili«  utmost  importancn  to  the  '  -t. 

Temperature  is  the   most  important  oi  .-r 

con<litions  to  vegetable  life.    .   .  .   The  northern 
limit  of  the  forests  is  the  southern  .Arctic  lM)und- 
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when  the  air  tem|>erature  is  l"  to  4"  ('. ,  and  in 
most   parts   of    the  .Arctics  this    temperature   is 
reached  not  earlier  than  June. 

"  Spitzbergen  is,  on  account  of  its  nature  and 
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HOW    ARCTIC    PLANTS    AHK    WAUMKD. 

Mrnlioning  the  fact  that  in)  explorers  have 
a-  ••   in   the  Arctics,  with   the  exo-ption  of 

{I,  '"-fonland.  made  systematic  and  careful 

o;  as  to  the  quantity  of  warmth  in  this 

way  brougijt  to  tiie  plants,  the  writer  gives  tiie 
r»>s'ults  of  a  '"  '.  investigations  made  by  him- 

self iu  Van  1\  Hay-     '^   hillside,  50  meters 

above  the  sea.  was  covered  l»y  a  rich  vegetation 
of  22  sjHvi«»8,  flourishing  in  a  sandy  ground  and 
nourished  by  the  melted  snow  higher  up  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  At  midday,  July  7,  when 
the  sun  had  shone  down  from  a  cloudless  sky  for 
twentv  h<MU-s.  he  Tiiade  the  following  interesting 
observation  concerning  the  temperature  : 

1  meter  above  ground plus  4.7"  C. 

3  to  5  mm.  under  the  surface "  15.6°  C. 

At  the  rot)ts of  the  plants "    9.3°  C. 

At  a  depth  of  25  to  30  cm.  the  ground  was 
completely  frozen.  By  comparison  with  several 
other  similar  observations  he  concludes  that  these 
measurements  can  be  considered  as  showing  the 
normal  temperatures  and  their  normal  propor- 
tions in  the  Arctic  air  and  ground.  Continuing, 
he  says : 

"The  roots  liave  thus  to  perform  their  im- 
portant work  of  absorption  in  a  temperature 
that  is  about  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  air. 
Another  exatnple  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
constant  radiation  is  the  fact  thatwiiile  the  south- 
ern side  of  a  turf  is  in  full  blossom,  its  northern 
side  is  hardly  budding.  Iceland,  with  its  high 
July  temperature  of  8-10°  C,  has  435  floral  spe- 
cies ;  Greenland,  with  6-9°  C,  286,  and  the 
Lena  district  of  northern  Siberia  has  250.  At 
present,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  rich 
the  complete  Arctic  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  a  total  of  some  900  species.  The  number  of  va- 
rieties of  mosses  and  fungi  cannot  be  stated  even 
approximately.  Evident  as  is  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  Arctic  flora,  its  direct  ini- 
p)ortance  to  the  form  and  structure  of  every  sin- 
gle species  is  not  yet  understood. 

THE    IXFLUEXCE    OF    WATER. 

' '  The  supply  of  water  has  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  formation  of  the  Arctic  flora. 
The  rain-supply  of  the  northern  polar  region  is 
comparatively  small.  About  200-250  mm.  may 
be  considered  as  an  average  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  vast  territory.  Most  northern  Asia,  Arc- 
tic America,  and  upper  Greenland  have  only 
about  125  mm.,  or  one-fourth  part  of  the  rain-sup- 
ply of  Scandinavia.  But  the  absolute  quantity  of 
rain  is  not  of  so  great  importance  to  tiie  polar 
flora  as  is  the  quantity  of  physiologically  accessi- 
ble water — that  is,  such  water  as  the  plants  are 


able  to  receive  for  nourishment  ;  and  this  kind 
of  water  is  not  always  contained  in  all  rain,  which 
may  consist  not  only  of  snow  and  ice,  but  also  of 
a  water  cooled  to  the  neighborhood  of  zero  ;  or, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  vast  swamps,  of  a  water  filled 
by  humous  acids  from  decayed  plants  ;  or,  again, 
of  a  water  made  too  saliferous  by  mingling  with 
sea- water.  Many  species  living  in  the  water 
have,  on  account  of  this,  a  structure  reminding 
us  of  desert  plants  ;  they  are  not  able  to  assimi- 
late more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  Biit  in  reality  tliese  polar  coun- 
tries are  veritable  deserts,  and  the  resources  to 
fight  the  nature  of  a  desert  are  the  same  in  the 
Arctics  as  they  are  in  the  Sahara,  inasmuch  as 
the  plants  of  both  regions  have  organisms  al- 
lowing the  greatest  possible  economy  with  us- 
able water.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  tliis  limited 
water-supply  is  noticeable  especially  on  the  vege- 
tative organs.  The  root  system  is  very  shal- 
low, usually  but  5  to  15  cm.  deep;  in  greater 
depths  there  exists  such  a  low  teinperature  that 
no  humidity  can  be  absorbed  from  it.  The  stem 
is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  heavy  bai'k,  and 
grows  above  ground  usually,  with  only  a  few 
thin  branches  and  leaves.  These  leaves  indicate 
the  water- saving  nature  of  the  plants.  They  are 
usually  grouped  in  rosettes,  small  and  rounded, 
seldom  parted,  and  often  as  hard  and  stiff  as  fir- 
leaves,  leathery  or  thickly  fleshy.  Tlie  cleav- 
ings, the  dii-ect  agents  of  transpiration,  are  often 
in  the  lee  of  existing  dwellings,  or  on  the  back 
side  of  leaves  strongly  recurved,  or  capable  of 
rolling  together. 

OTHER    FACTORS. 

"  Another  peculiarity  of  the  polar  florals  its 
dwarfed  size.  Numerous  species,  existing  even 
in  southern  lands,  are  in  the  polar  regions  repre- 
sented only  by  purely  diminutive  forms.  Whether 
it  is  the  low  temperature  or  the  scarcity  of  humid- 
ity that  lias  the  most  to  do  with  this,  is  yet  an 
undecided  question.  The  constant  day  of  the 
polar  summer  is,  as  has  been  shown,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  flora.  Experiments  by 
C'urtel  and  others  tend  to  show  that  the  work  of 
assimilation  continues  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer, although  somewhat  lessened  at  the  time  of 
midnight.  ■  Of  still  greater  importance  would 
this  continuous  light  be  if  the  Arctic  sky  were 
not  so  cloudy.  The  wind  is  another  meteorological 
factor  of  importance,  especially  for  the  detailed 
distribution  and  the  shape  of  individual  plants, 
as  it,  by  its  capacity  of  drying  the  air,  robs  the 
plants  of  the  humidity  which  is  their  life.  The 
last  external  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground.  The  nortliern  polar  regions 
are  so  vast  that  they  contain  nearly  all  kinds  of 
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earth.  There  are  earths  rich  in  lime  and  silicic 
acids,  moraines,  and  extensive  marine  mud-bed:^ 
besides,  most  iinj)ortaia  of  all.  great  plains  and 
hill  lands,  (ireeulaiid,  .*^|)itzbergen,  and  parts 
of  Asia  aiid  America  have  more  or  less  impu.siii'; 
mountain-chains,  with  deep-cut  valleys  and  ra- 
vines, where  tilt*  riclu'st  of  the  Arctic  flui:' 

But    tremendous  widlhs   of  all   three   cu:.. ^ 

are  spanned  by  wide  plains,  monotonous,  soml>er- 
looking  deserts,  with  a  flora  of  a  very  limileil 
number  of  species. 

•'When  considering  the  peculiarities  and  the 
narrow  scope  in  varieties  of  the  Arctic  flora,  it 
must  also  l>e  remembereil  that  all  Arctic  ground 
is  frozen  at  a  depth  often  not  more  than  '10  cm., 
and  very  seldom  exceeding  70  cm.  This  means 
to  the  plants  the  same  as  if  they  grew  on  a  moun- 
tain covered  by  a  bed  of  earth  to  that  thickne.«;s. 
From  this  ground  must  all  nutriment  through 
centuries  be  found,  and  its  deposits  of  moisture 
are  the  only  ones  that  the  plants  have  in  times 
of  great  torridity." 


It  n  .  I    ••>(  1 1  <*u  f  I  (  in 
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IS  THERE  A  DRAMATIC  PROFESSION? 

MR.  FRANKLIN  FYLES,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Sun,  contributes 
to  the  July  Everybody's  Magazine  some  very  in 
teresling  talk  about  the  profession  of  acting.  Mr. 
Fyles  answers  his  title  question  with  an  emphatic 
affirmative.  He  says  that  it  has  not  been  long 
since  one  could  scarcely  call  acting  a  profession, 
but  that  now  it  fulfills  the  dictionary  definition 
of  an  occupation  that  properly  involves  a  liberal 
education  and  mental  rather  than  manual  labor. 
He  admits  that  the  tinsel  and  blare  of  the  circus 
have  but  recently  been  relegated  to  the  ba<.-k- 
ground  sufficiently  to  dignify  the  actor's  occupa- 
tion with  the  name  of  profession.  The  pii 
has  been  retarded  by  the  vanity  and  boasifuii-  .-- 
which  stage  success  tends  to  bring,  and  by  the 
laziness  into  which  actors  are  tempted  after  the 
grind  of  rehearsal  is  over  and  their  busine.ss  at 
the  theater  may  demand  only  an  hour  or  so  of 
work  a  day. 

As  to  the  morals  of  stageland,  Mr.  Fyles  is 
very  positive  in  his  o[)iiiion  that  t!  "'  iter  has 
not  produced  the  disreputable  ch-  ~  we  as- 

sociate with  it, — "the  stage  did  not  degratle 
them  ;  they  degraded  the  stage."  "  Almost  all  the 
eminent  personages  of  the  American  stage  are  of 
good  re|)utation,  and  most  are  also  of  good  char- 
acter. The  m<^ral  average  of  the  dramatic 
profession  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  !•  '  the 
medical.     The  steady  gain  in  this  reg;i  •  liad 

much  to  do  with  the  advancement  in  the  art  of 
acting.  The  recruits  during  the  past  <leca«le 
have  been  preponderatingly  young  men  and  girU 


of  i/ood  rpn» 
.o  coini 
Mr. 

of  t'        ■  !..i«   li.   .     ■       -'  III. 

i««ii  '  ,1*  M;     i  .d- 

ern  lit«'rary  exploits  at  comfianHl  witn  achieve- 

ts   in    letters  of   ;  •*.      \V'  no 

...vin  Uuoth  now,  h«   .......,.-    ..ud    '•  we 

may  not  have  this  century  ;    but   i  i.ot 

prove  that  our  players  a&  a  body  are  not  abler 
than   t'  '    "      ''       •  •     •  ,,  ,n,i 

risen  b_  ^  it  act- 

ing is  not  in  a  good  and  ~  improving  con- 

dition.     He   thinks  that  au  nd  far 

more  than  they  used  t<.>.  •■•  _.  i  ...  i  •  •■  Not 
only   this.  Mr.    Fyles  is  .•  that  the  stage 

has  made  distinct  advance  in  the  kmd  of  plays  it 
present.*,  in  spite  of  t' 

contrary.  "If  you  .  .  .  :. 
such  an  elevation  as  I  am  describing,  do  not 
trust  your  vague  belief  to  the  contrary,  but  ex- 
amine the  ohi  tiles  of  some  i:-"    T       ';  at 

the  irrefutable  record  of  the  ..  us. 

and  you  will  find  that  the  plays  were  generally 
of  poorer  quality  than  x\:- 

To  show  that  in  earniu^    .., .  too.  the  actor 

is  able  to  take  his  place  beside  men  in  the  older  pro- 
I'  --ions.  Mr.  Fyles  cites  the  :  -  of  a  number 

oi  |>eople  making  their  li-    ■  '     ■    •      ':»y. 

exclusive  of  those  who,  1.  ive 

become  rich  through  the  accumulation  of  their 
estates.      He  <  er  to  the 

effect  that  the  ...     >  ,. .  the  pres- 

ent day  are  earning  net  inconu'S  well  up  to  the 
incomes  of  the  lea«lers  in  us.     This 

e.xpert   •  '  \>    n     .     ,  .  ,„on. 

than   ^~  •   Mrs. 

Carter's  at  between  $50,000  and  $75,000  ;  Mrs. 
Fisk's,  in  spite  of  her  i  the  theatri- 

cal syndicate,  at  $35.1  .  .  ^-..  .  if.  He  thinks 
a  year's  average  net  income  of  the  twelve  Ameri- 
can actres.-  i>opular  to-day  would  amount 

to  at  least  »-.."," '         V       '       ■  >     <    •»  -^     j^ 

of  course,  has  an  1,  an 

the  average  hank  or  railway  president,  and  Mr. 
M:iii>ti<ld    and    Mr.     ^  made 

X  ' I    to   $(',0,(100  ...nl   not 

.  to  invest  all  ti  nnn  pro- 

ductive luxury  of  e.Htabhsimi.  o- 

ductions.      As    it  '  ^img 

to  this  ujanager,  i.      ,  't- 

On  the  whole.  Mr.  Fyles  takes  a  most  cheer- 
ful view  a)  I  the  n  of  to- 
day.          '                                       •  • ••  •«h' 

recomj"  '"  ^^'O 

stage.  No  artiwtic  repre>H«ntatu»n  ot  a  worthy 
play  in  the  city  of  New  York  fails  to  get  iu  just 
deserU." 


Till-:    ri'lRlODICALS    REVIEWED. 


THK  CKNTIKY. 

IN   tbe  July  Vnituru  lUtTv  is  priiitiHl  i'X-1'residiMit 
I'lfveland's    hecuiitl    lecture    on    the    Vene/.ueliiii 
i  .  this  I'lmpter  iif  that  incidentdealini; 

w  iitioii  by  tlie  I'uitfd  Slates,  and  with 

Mr.  lleveiHiui  s  liiuiitiis  messajie  i>f  1W»5.  Mr.  ("ievelaii<l 
considers  that  the  whole  incideutof  this  uuicli-distussed 
ueKotiHtiun  luus served  to  strengthen  forever  the  Monroe 
DiKtrine.  and  he  meets  the  criticisni  of  tliose  lu-ople 
will)  have  sjiid  it  was  dreadful  for  us  to  invite  war  for 
the  Mike  of  a  jieople  uuwortliy  of  our  consideration, 
and  for  the  purjwse  of  protecting  their  possession  of 
land  not  worth  possessing,  with  thefollowing  argument: 
"It  is  certainly  strange  that  any  intelligent  citizen, 
professing  information  on  public  affairs,  could  fail  to 
see  that  when  we  aggressively  interposed  in  this  con- 
troversy it  was  iK'cause  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  as- 
sert and  vindicate  a  principle  distinctively  American, 
and  in  the  maintA-nance  of  which  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  were  profoundly  con- 
cerned. It  wa-s  l)ecause  this  principle  was  endangered, 
and  l)ecause  those  charged  with  administrative  respon- 
sibility wtiuld  not  abandon  or  neglect  it,  that  our  gov- 
ernment interposed  to  jjrevent  any  further  colonization 
of  American  soil  by  a  Kuropeau  nation.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances neither  the  cliaracter  of  the  people  claim- 
ing the  soil  as  against  Great  liritain  uor  the  value  of 
tlie  lands  in  dispute  was  of  the  least  consecjuence  to 
us ;  nor  did  it  in  the  least  concern  us  which  of  the  two 
contestants  had  the  best  title  to  any  part  of  the  dis- 
puted territory,  .so  long  as  England  did  not  po.ssess  and 
colonize  more  than  belonged  to  her — however  much  or 
however  little  that  might  be.  But  we  needed  proof  of 
the  limits  of  her  rights  in  order  to  determine  our  duty 
in  defense  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  and  we  .sought  to 
obtain  such  proof,  and  to  secure  i^eace,  through  arbi- 
tration." 

HOW  COLLEGE  WOMEN  WORK  TIIEIU  WAY. 

The  opening  article  in  this  number  of  the  Century, 
"  Working  One's  Way  Through  Women's  Colleges,"  by 
Alice  Katharine  Fallows,  shows  that  the  girls  are  not  a 
whit  behind  the  boys  in  resourcefulness  when  it  comes 
to  earning  an  education.  Although  the  girl  college 
student  cannot  weed  lawns,  clean  furnaces,  shovel 
snow,  or  turn  clerk  for  the  grocer,  baker,  or  butcher, 
she  looks  after  dining-rooms,  does  housemaid's  work, 
cooks,  acts  as  agent  for  various  articles,  sews,  type- 
writes makes  manifold  copies,  takes  charge  of  the 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  assists  in  the  laboratories, 
sells  books,  distributes  college  magazines,  and  even,  in 
the  ca-sa  of  one  plucky  undergraduate  at  Welleslej', 
blacks  the  lx)ots  of  her  fellow-students. 

There  is  a  plea.sant  article  on  gardening,  hy  Anna  Lea 
Merritt,  a  curious  study  of  imitative  physical  develop- 
ment of  animals  by  Prof.  William  M.  Wheeler,  and 
several  short  stories. 

Mr.  Frederick  Keppel  gives  a  story  of  a  great  master- 
piece by  Millet,  "The  Wood-Sawyers,"  which  Mr. 
Keppel  places  above  "  The  Angelus."  A  photographic 
reproduction  of  William  Hole's  etching  of  this  master- 
piece forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  number. 


iiAUi'KK's  mauazinb:. 

MK.  KLIOT  GHK(;OKY,  writing  in  the  July  Har- 
pcr'a  on  "Newport  in  Summer,"  in  an  article 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  brilliant  colors,  tells  of  the 
great  effort  and  expen.se  of  a  season  at  Newport.  In 
London  .society  he  sees  a  detinite  aim  and  tlie  exercise 
of  great  political  influence.  In  Frauce,  the  aristocracy  . 
is  lighting  for  its  very  existence. 

AIMLESS  AMEKICAN  SOCIETY. 

"Until  many  reforms  are  worked,  Newport  will  con- 
tinue to  give  a  continual  performance  of  'Hamlet' 
with  the  Danish  prince  left  out;  sumptuous  dinners 
served  and  imperial  jewels  donned  to  entertain  callow 
youths  from  college  ;  carriages  that  would  not  be  out  of 
place  iu  a  coronation  proce.ssion  ordered  out  for  a  drive 
in  country  lanes,  or  to  take  people  to  the  Fall  River 
boat — efforts  continually  out  of  proportion  to  the  re- 
sults obtained — enornums  fatigue  incurred,  great  for- 
tunes .spent,  and  .serious  sacrifices  endured  to  keep  the 
costly  ball  turning  toward  no  visible  goal." 

CARELESS  PRONUNCIATION  IN  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ayres  makes  "A  Plea  for  Cultivating  the 
English  Language."  He  calls  attention  to  the  charm 
of  the  speecli  of  cultured  people  iu  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  contends  that  even  the  most  cul- 
tured of  English-speaking  people  mispronounce  at 
every  breath.  He  cites  numerous  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  the  vowels,  of  shall  and  will,  of  anticipdte, 
anxious,  financial,  and  hurry.  The  only  cure  at  all 
effective  is,  of  cour.se,  possibly  with  the  child,  as  one's 
mispronouncing  inevitably  comes  from  one's  surround- 
ings. 

LOVE  A  RECENT  DISCOVERY. 

In  a  brief  essay  on  "The  Scope  of  Modern  Love,"  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck  contends  that  romantic  love  hcis  been 
the  last  to  develop,  and  has  really  only  existed  within 
the  last  century  or  two.  The  maternal  affection  which 
is  at  first  sight  a  refutation  of  his  theory  that  love  as 
we  think  of  it  now  is  a  very  late  develojjment  of  the 
race,^ — maternal  love  he  regai'ds  as  merely  an  instinct, 
shared  with  the  lowest  animals,  and  he  finds  it  devoid 
of  the  altruism  which  is  the  sole  test  of  real  love.  He 
points  to  the  great  growth  of  real  affection  that  has 
come  in  modern  times,  as  exemplified  in  the  love  of 
children  for  their  aged  parents. 

"Aged  parents  being  unnecessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  species,  natural  selection  developed  no  spe- 
cial instinct  for  their  benefit,  wherefore  filial  affection 
has  developed  more  slowly  than  parental  love.  Harrow- 
ing tales  might  be  cited  of  the  cruel  and  widely  preva- 
lent custom  of  exposing  old  men  and  women  to  star- 
vation and  death— the  obverse  of  infanticide.  The 
Sardinian  proverb,  '  It  is  easier  for  a  mother  to  support 
a  hundred  sous  than  for  a  hundred  sons  to  support  a 
mother,'  .shows  how  hard  filial  indifference  was  to  erad- 
icate." 

Dr.  John  Fryer's  article  on  "  The  Buddhist  Discovery 
of  America  "we  have  quoted  from  in  another  departs 
ment. 


THE  PERIODICA  IS  KE^^'/EU'ED. 


ion 


SCRIBN'KR'S  MAGAZINK. 

SCHIBNKKS  for  July  i.seliiellj  takiii  iij)  with  i)leaj*- 
niil  travel  sketches  and  otiier  uuittor  largely  of 
!«n  a'stlu'tii-  interest.  A  8chularly  fs.s«y  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Biowiifll  analy/A's  Mjittlu-w  Ariiohl  »i.s  a  critic,  a.H  a 
poft.  ami  as  a  religious  writt*r.  Mr.  Hrowiiell  ex- 
plains the  fiu't  tliat  Ariioltl's  iKjetry  is  uot  aud  uever 
can  Ih*  {K>pular  by  tiiiding  tiiat  it  is  addreshtnl  to  "the 
iiukhI  of  inurui  elevation,  and  it  would  be  fatuity  to 
contend  that  this  is  a  frequent  frame  of  mind."  "We 
come  to  the  reading  of  poetry  in  an  unmoral  moml.  We 
re.spoud  to  the  aesthetic  apiteal  a  thousand  times  more 
readily  than  to  the  mural." 

AN    UN  KNOW  X    ALASK.W   COAST. 

.Mr.  G.  R.  Putnam  describes  "Tlie  Delta  Country  of 
Alaska,"  with  the  aid  of  many  photographs  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  Hskimo  fishermen  who  inhabit  it.  He 
.says  there  is  a  stretch  of  3oO  miles  of  Alaskan  coa.st  l»e- 
tween  the  Kusko<juim  liiver  and  the  northern  month  of 
the  Yukon  in  which  no  white  man  lives,  and  about 
which  practically  uothiug  is  known.  The  Rskimos  who 
inhabit  the  land  succeed  in  livinj^  l)y  reason  of  the 
siilmon.  seal,  waterfowl,  and  driftwood  wliich  they  lind 
in  plenty. 

GLADSTONE   ANU   DIStJAKLI   AS  OKATOKS. 

Senator  (ieorge  F.  Hoar,  telling  of  "SoiTie  Famous 
Orators  I  Have  Heard,"  describes  his  experience  as  one 
of  the  audience  which  heard  the  git-at  parliamentary 
ilel)ate  in  1871,  with  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  as  the  chief 
opi)osing  orators.  He  contnusts  the  two  as  follows : 
"(iladstone  showed  in  his  speech  the  jirofounder  reflec- 
tion on  the  general  subject,  the  more  iihilosophy,  and 
the  inten.s«'r  earnestness  ;  Disraeli  showed  i|iiickness  of 
wit,  a  ready  command  of  his  resources,  ability  for  subtle 
distinctions,  and  glimpses  of  his  almost  Satanic  capacity 
for  mocking  and  jeering.  He  describf(l  .\lr.  (Hadstone 
most  felicitously  as  •  inspired  by  a  mixture  of  genius  and 
vexation.' " 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  continues  his  "  Pa.ssages  from  a 
Diary  in  the  Pacitic,"  with  an  artist's  account  f)f  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  He  descril)es  King  Poniard  as  a  man 
of  .sociability  and  good-humor,  with  a  fine  aristocratic 
head.  He  has  an  adopted  .son,  who  will  succeed  to  the 
tjarreu  honor  of  the  throne. 


THK  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  July  Cosmijijolitiin  gives  an  account  of  "Tlie 
Great  Texas  Oil  Fields,"  by  Edward  R.  Tre- 
herne,  and  of  the  metlKnls  u.seil  in  reaching  the  oil 
strata.  The  derricks  seen  in  the  illustrations  of  oil 
borings  are  from  8<)  to  70  feet  in  height,  and  the  drilling 
consists  in  ilriving  down  a  ca-st-iron  ciusing.  or  pi|M', 
through  the  soil,  the  drill  l)eing  push^<l  ilown  inside  the 
pipe  and  (jfterating  there.  As  the  casing  reaches  lower 
and  lower  (lepths,  sections  of  pil»e  with  smaller  diam- 
eters are  substituted,  HO  that  a  3,<)0i>-foot  well  may  l»e- 
gin  with  a  l()-inch  casing  at  the  surface  and  end  in  a 
'i'^-inch  pipe  at  tin-  lowest  level.  The  cost  of  l«)ring  a 
well  varies  with  the  kind  of  material  encountered  by 
the  ilrill.  but  is  not  often  over  $.s,(XJ<»  for  a  :i,n«>-f«Ktt 
well.  When  the  drilling  has  reached  the  oil  iM-aring 
stratum,  a  torpedo  of  from  tine  to  twenty  (Ive  gallons 
of  nitroglycerine  is  carefully  lowen<l  to  the  bottom 
an<l  discharged  by  dropping  an  iron  weight,  or  "go- 
devil,"  on  it.     This  exploHion  creates  a  chamber  In  the 


Hand  or  rock,  and  when  th«  nil  flowa  iMwk.  iiiiiirllMi  hy 

it.H   OM   I 

The  1. 1,  ,, 

tlie  air  when  th(<  turpeUu  wm  vxpl<idr<).     The  oil  tsry-^r 

then  <|uieted  down  into  a  stemly  t1 

face  in  a  M>li<|  colunui  six  inches  m.  ^ 

to  a  height  of  LVi  feet,  flowing  .'iii,<ii«i  lM»rrel«  «  .lay. 

Mr.  Hrvt  Harte  cuntribuleK  a  new  hliort  ulory  to  ihU 
numbtT.  "A  Mercury  of  the  KtMiUHilU  ;  "  Mr.  Kichanl 
I./e  (iallienne  I  "    m  old  K' 

mances  in  "  .\  i  m  nn  .i  u 

hou.selMiats  by  l>oroihy  Hichard.Hon,  an  esi«iy  on  "What 
Women  Like  in  Men,"  by  RafTonl  Pyke,  an<l  wveral 
short  stories. 

Mr. . I.  H.  S<-ho«>ling  enters  into  H  i 

of  the  numlierof  year^  that  will  el    ,  I 

will  \h-  fidl  of  i)eople.  He  thinks  5-2,00l»  millloUM  of  peo- 
pie  will  nil  it  up,  and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  growth 
our  1,H»)0  millions  now  living  on  the  earth  slmuld  untw 
to  5i,(MM)  millions  by  the  year  '."JTiO.  He  c<iiisiders  that  a 
square  mile  of  the  worhl  is  full  enough  of  people  when 
there  are  1,000  {teople  to  that  area. 


MCLURE-S  ma(;azink. 

THE  July  Mrduri'M  o|ienH  with  an  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  on  "  I.ong-Distance  iialloon 
Racing,''  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  race  from 
France  to  Kus>ia  by  <.omi>eting  ImlliKinistH  in  OctolN-r, 
IWX).  The  winning  IxiUoon  traveled  I,1U3  miles  in  :C> 
hours  and  4.'>  minutes,  attaining  at  lim«M  a  height  of 
1S,S10  feet.  In  this  event  the  Comte  de  la  Vaulx  broke 
all  reconls  for  luilltMin  traveling,  s«i  far  as  ilir^t^ince  trav- 
ele«l  and  duration  of  voyage  were  c«)ncerne«l,  having 
gone  in  a  little  less  than  a  day  aiui  a  half  nearly  acroHs 
EuroiH',  at  an  average  s|>ee<l  of  X^\  miles  an  hour  As 
Andr<''e  had  only  MX)  miles  to  go  to  get  t4>  the  |s>le,  and 
hful  fitted  his  Ijttlloon  to  remain  in  the  air  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  project  was  not  by 
any  means  an  imiK)ssible  matter. 

OOVKUNOU  ODELL  AND  UI8  PAUTY. 

Mr.  Rollo  Ogtlen,  describing  "(Jovernor  Odell  of  New 
York"  as  "a  man  of  business  in  i>oliticii,"  telU  of  the 
feats  of  the  go%-ernor  in  cutting  down  expenditures  and 
dealing  with  the  dangerous  class  of  |H>liticians.  The 
friends  of  (iovernor  Odell  feel  that  he  in  the  most  mus 
terfu!  man  who  ever  sat  in  the  governor'schair.  "0<lell 
remains  very  friendly  with  Piatt,  always  speaks  of 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  but  the  real  power  haa 
{ULsstnl  to  him.H«'lf  ;  and.  when  neceHJ^«ry,  1"  ■>«'s  It 

without   hesitation."     .Mr.  Ogtien  thinks   :  .  rnor 

will  ha%'e  a  task  indeed  to  deal  with  his  party  in  the 
future.  "So  far,  he  has  playtHl  tipon  fear  of  punish- 
ment. In  what  way  will  In- play  u|>on  the e«nu»lly  strong 
and  e<|ually  necessjiry  iMotive  of  h'  ■■!?     \N  dl 

he  do  it    by  actually  convincing  i        .  -  that  re- 

trenchment, economy,  efllcleney.  high  sUndanIs  in  the 
public  mrvlce,  are  really  'gtssl  pollticH  ;'  that  thry  lead 
straight  U>  jmrty  surcess  and  the  legitimate  rrwards 
which  go  with  It  r     If  he  d<M'».  he  will  have  \»-:  '  » 

work  more  marvelous  than  any  achievement  <■  .•( 

reconli><l.  and  have  wrought  MuniethinK  very  Hk«  a  po- 
lit ical  miracle" 

Mr.   Wllilanj    D.    Hull>ert,   who   has   glvru   ovcellent 
nature-sluilles  «»f  the  bulTnlo  and  the  iImt  in  '«. 

t«IUlhe  llf»-«tory  of  that  plctureM(ue  li^ il.  the 
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Kvu,  In  X'  ■ 
Sl4»rv  of 


■    '    r;  MivH  !«!«  M.  TiirU-ll   ti-Us  " 'I'lii' 
ion  of  Ind«'|)eiiil»'ncf."  wilh  tin-  aid 
of  tlif  sijjiH'rs  :  tluTi'  iiri' 
I  _  ilfctiuus  of  Cliirii  Morris 

and  M»VfnU  rxwileul  sloriex 


THE  LADIP:S'  HOMK  .TOrKXAL. 
'T^HE  Ladim'  Home  JininnU  for  .luly  lugiiis  with  ii 
1  fiiticinating  side  ulanct-  at  Mr.  Joseph  Jeirer.son, 
(jiven  by  Mr.  James  S.  Metcalfe,  in  an  account  of 
n"  witli  J<H' JelTer.son."  and  in  tlie  diarm- 
ijih^  of  tlie  veteran  actor  wliich  accompany 
the  article.  Mr.  Metcalfe  fished  with  Hip  Van  Winlvle 
on  his  seventy-.second  birthday,  and  found  Mr.  Jeller- 
son  as  hale  and  agile  as  if  he  were  a  generation  younger, 
not  minding  the  return  home  in  a  driving  storm.  "I 
don't  mind  l^ing  wet  all  over,"  says  Mr.  Jeffer.sou,  philo- 
sophically, "because  then  you  don't  notice  any  one 
spot."  Ca>ually,  and  apart  from  the  more  important 
.subject  of  fishing.  .Mr.  Jefferson  e.xpre.ssed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wis<lum  of  a  national  or  subsidized  theater.  Of  the 
many  difficultie.s.  he  thinks  one  of  the  wor.st  is  that 
IKjlitics  would  enter  into  the  question.  With  a  chance 
for  four  years  of  Republican  actors,  and  then  a  sudden 
change  to  four  years  of  Democratic  players,  there  would 
not  be  much  of  au  improvement  ou  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

A  FKEXCH  GIRL'S  LIFE. 

Madame  Blanc  describes  "A  Girl's  Life  in  France," 
and  the  e.xtreme  protective  system  of  girl-training. 
She  sjiys  progress  is  being  made  in  physical  education 
of  girls  in  France.  Whereas  formerly  nothing  was 
taught  but  dancing  and  swimming  and  riding  for  the 
wealthiest  girls  of  Paris,  now  all  gymnastic  and  cal- 
isthenic  e.xercises  are  in  favor,  and  a  great  many  young 
ladies  play  tennis  skate,  or  ride  bicycles,  as  they  do  in 
England.  She  calls  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  ap- 
parel which  is  emphasized  among  girls  even  of  the 
highest  station.  Even  the  daughters  of  the  nobility 
have  but  few  jewels,  and  under  no  pretext  any  dia- 
monds. "Custom  does  not  permit  her  to  wear  costly 
things  ;  nor  does  it  give  her  the  right  in  general  to  have 
a  money  allowance  worth  speaking  of  for  her  personal 
use.  She  receives  a  trifling  sum  for  charity,  and  for 
books  and  gloves.  She  follows  the  degree  of  elegance 
that  her  mother  permits  herself,  but  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. A  young  girl  never  takes  the  lead  in  conversa- 
tion, but  always  allows  a  married  lady  the  precedence, 
and  she  finds  it  quite  natural  to  occupy  the  back- 
ground." 

In  a  p1ea.sant  nature-study  by  Ernest  Seton-Tliomp- 
son.  "The  Mother  Teal  and  the  Overland  Route,"  that 
writer  and  artist  gives  the  life-history  of  this  beautiful 
and  sprightly  bird,  and  tells  how  the  mother  succeeds  in 
raising  her  broofl,  in  spite  of  the  countless  dangers 
which  surround  their  family  life.  Another  pleasant 
nature-study  is  Mr.  William  D.  Hulbert's  "Story  of  a 
Maple-Tree." 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  devotes  his  editorial  department  to 
the  ironical  ta.sk  of  .showing  just  why  it  is  that  the  edi- 
tor always  returns  the  manuscripts  of  unknown 
writers  unread,  why  it  is  he  only  wants  to  buy  the  lii> 
erary  wares  of  the  mo.st  famous  people  at  the  highest 
prices,  and  why.  especiallj-,  he  has  a  cardinal  principle 
in  his  philosophy  to  guard  against  the  appearance  of 
fresh  works  of  genius. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IX  the  July  number  of  the  WorhVH  Work,  Dr.  W.  H. 
'rolniamlescribesthe  village comnuuiily  built  up  by 
the  Cadburys  near  Birmingham,  England,  for  the  em- 
ployees of  their  cocua  manufactory.  The  property  con- 
sists of  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  (contains  a  great 
number  of  cot  tages  for  tlie  two  thousand  employees  of 
the  firm.  The  cheapest  of  the.se  homes  has  a  rental  of 
$1 ..")()  a  week,  for  which  the  tenant  gets  three  bedroom.s,  a 
ki'clien,  !i  parlor,  a  third  room  downstairs,  and  a  bath. 
Tlie  houses  are  in  the  best  sanitary  condition,  and  a 
large  garden  goes  with  each  house.  There  is  a  large 
recreation  ground,  swimming-pools,  a  dining-room  for 
the  girls,  a  boys"  club,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
workrooms.  A  block  of  beautiful  cottages,  forming  a 
quadrangle,  beautifully  kept  up  with  turf  and  (iower.s, 
is  for  the  old  or  semi-dependent.  Each  home  consists 
of  three  rooms,  and  may  be  occupied  by  any  old  lady 
who  can  pay,  either  herself  or  through  relatives,  five- 
pence  a  week. 

Among  many  other  articles  in  this  number  of  the 
World's  Work  is  a  description  of  "The  Machinery  of 
Wall  Street,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Nelson  ;  an  account  of  "  Pho- 
tographing Tropical  Fishes,"  with  some  remarkable 
illustrations  by  A.  Radclylfe  Dugmore  ;  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  great  timber  areas  of  the  Government,  given 
by  Mr.  Gifford  Piuchot,  the  Forester  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  a  sketch  of  James  H.  Keene, 
the  famous  Wall  Street  manipulator,  by  Edwin  Le 
Fevre  ;  a  discussion  of  "Our  Relations  with  Canada," 
by  J.  D.  Whelpley,  and  an  explanation  of  "Why  the 
French  Republic  Is  Strong,"  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks. 

"  The  Good  Roads  Train,"  by  Mr.  Earl  Mayo,  de- 
scribes the  object-lesson  given  by  the  National  Good 
Roads  Association  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  mid- 
dle West  in  the  building  of  good  roads.  The  good  roads 
train  left  Chicago  for  New  Orleans  on  April  20,  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  the  most  improved  machinery  for 
building  efficient  roadbeds,  and  when  a  particularly 
disreputable  section  of  highway  was  encountered  the 
outfit  stopped  long  euougli  to  put  it  in  good  order. 

In  "The  Salvation  of  the  Negro,"  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  writes  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  as  it  has  been  tested  by  time.  An  excel- 
lent sketch  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Francis  Nelson  Bark.sdale,  from  which 
we  quote  in  another  department. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  A.  P.  Winston 
writes  on  "Sixteenth  Century  Trusts,"  giving 
most  of  his  attention  to  the  attempts  by  cei-tain  great 
German  financial  houses  to  corner  the  supply  of  copper. 
This  attempt,  in  which  the  great  mercantile  house  of 
Fugger  was  the  most  striking  figure,  failed,  owing 
to  unexpected  supplies  of  the  metal  appearing  in  the 
market,  which  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  prices. 
Even  quicksilver  proved  to  be  impossible  as  a  monopoly. 
Another  wealthy  family,  the  Hoechstetters,  conceived 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a  monopoly  of  quick- 
silver, because  nearly  all  the  metal  came  from  a  single 
small  district  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  A  monopoly 
was  actually  secured,  but  very  soon  the  discoveries  of 
new  deposits  in  Spain  and  Hungary  brought  on,  not 
only  the  failure  of  the  monopolistic  enterprise,  but  also 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  Hoechstetter  house.    Tin,  pepper, 
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niauy  druwfs  and  spices,  and  othiT  articU's  of  luxury 
tempted  the  tifteeuth  and  sixtet-ntli  tt'iitury  nn-rihants 
to  build  up  a  iuouo}H)ly.  but  all  failitl.  One  rt'as«^u  why 
there  wjus  not  a  single  iustmice  of  success  wan  liecauM* 
in  the  lifteeuth  ceutury  navi);ation  became  a  stieuce 
almost  at  a  stroke.  Goo<l  charts,  the  u>e  of  the  eom- 
piuss,  and  new  navi-^atinhC  iii>.triinu'Uts  were  iiuide  ;  ves- 
sels were  const ructetl  vastly  siifer  and  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  the  Kreat  merchants  of  Germany  \\\m 
were  making  these  efforts  toward  monoi)oly  found  the 
ancient  nwuls  of  trallic  through  their  country  and  over 
the  Alps  abandoned,  and  the  world's  trade  flowing 
along  new  currents. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  OUR  UNIVERSE. 

An  exceedingly  readable  article  is  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See's 
on  "The  Limits  of  the  Stellar  Universe."  l»rofes.sor 
See  examines  into  the  evidence  which  the  l)ody  of  lustro- 
Domical  achievements  has  produced  concerning  the  di- 
mensions of  our  universe.  One  would  not  exjx'ct  to  flnil 
such  a  matter  Jis  this  decided,  nor  does  Professor  S»'e  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  sucli  a  thing.  However,  after  a 
very  interesting  review  of  the  arguments  resulting  from 
astronomical  observations,  he  suggests  that  our  universe 
is  not  neces.siirily  infinite,  even  though  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  an  actual  end  to  space.  •■  For  as  we  can  con- 
ceive many  things  which  do  not  exist,  so  also  there  may 
exist  many  things  of  which  we  can  have  no  clear  con- 
ception ;  as,  for  example,  a  fourth  dimension  to  space, 
or  a  boundary  to  the  universe.  The  surface  of  a  sphere 
ha.s  no  end,  and  yet  is  Unite  in  dimensions  ;  and  if  a  l>e- 
ing  be  conceived  as  moving  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
it  is  clear  that  he  would  find  no  end,  and  yet  he  might 
start  from  a  place  ami  return  to  it  by  circumnavigating 
his  universe.  The  .space  returns  to  itself.  In  like  man- 
ner, though  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  end  to  our  tri- 
dimensional universe,  and  it  may  have  no  end  so  far  a-s 
we  are  concerned,  it  may  in  reality  l>e  finite,  and  return 
to  it.self  by  some  process  to  the  human  mind  forever 
unknowable." 

Mr.  Kngene  K.  White,  writing  on  "The  Aspects  of 
the  Pan-American  Kxpusition,''  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  great  fairs  are  rather  calcidatttl  in  their 
details  to  amu.se  than  to  instruct.  He  tinds  that  of  the 
$10,000,000  -spent  in  making  the  Huffalo  Ex|)osition, 
$3,000,000  W!is  devoted  to  the  .Midway.  He  thinks  that 
in  a  way  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  woulil  have  made  the 
ideal  director  of  one  of  our  great  national  fairs. 

Mr.  AUiert  Phelps  tells  of  "The  Keconstriution  Peri«Kl 
of  New  Orlean.s,"  and  President  William  l)e  Witt  Hyde 
contributes  an  es.sjiy  on  "The  Cardinal  Virtues,"  which 
he  apparently  reduces  to  the  single  virtue  of  temix.*r- 
auce. 

THE  NOKTH  AMEKICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  June  tiumber  of  the  North  Amcrinin,  .Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  gives  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Antici- 
pations :  .\n  Experiment  in  Prophecy."  The  first  chaj)- 
ter  «)f  Mr.  Wells'  "  anticipations"deals  with  thesnbject 
of  locomotion  in  the  twentieth  century.  Mr.  Wells 
predicts  that  motor  vehicles  will  develop  n|x>n  three 
distinct  and  definite  lines  :  (1)  a  motor  truck  for  hen%'y 
trafflc  ;  (2)  the  hire<I  r)r  i)rivately  owned  motor  carriage 
capable  of  a  day's  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  or 
more,  and  (:<)  the  motor  omnilHM  developing  out  of  the 
horse  omnibus  company  and  the  suburban  lineti.  In 
reganl  to  this  latter  veidcle.  .Mr.  WelU  nuggenU  that 
the  motor  omnibutt  companies  may   secure   power   t^j 


form  private  romlM  of  a  new  Hort  upon  which  their  re- 

hiilr-.  may  !»*•  free  to  travel  up  to  the  lindt  of  the  very 
higlie^t    s|HHHi.     Thette   special   r<r<  '       *'-     \'     "  ,^ 

will  Im?  very  different   from  iimca  ,  y 

^^''"  '"  N  ne»rr  Worn 

'^y  '»"  :•  ucart*.     The 

materi:;l  used,  .Mr.  WelU  tbiukM,  will  p.»y.ibly  be  «»- 
phalt,  but  more  pnilNtbly  houK  ilminni-e 

In  the  r«Hlistril»ution  of  jx  ,  .  Mr.  Well»  luokn 

for  a  division  of  great  citie-s  for  the  new  developments, 
in  his  opinion,  tend  decidedly  in  this  direction  rather 
than  towartl  farther  concent  ration.  Taking  into  ac- 
count l>oth  the  centrifuual  ai' 

erning  the  ma.-v>ing  of  city  |Wij  >.  ,. 

dudes  that  the  old  terms  "town"  and  "city"  will 
Ix'come  as  olwolete  as  the  "mail  ttwich."  For  the  new 
areas  that  will  grow  out  of  then»  he  suum-Nts  the  t.-rm 
"  urban  dinirict  "or  "urlMin  region."    1'  ,• 

whole  of  (jreat  Britain  south  of  the  H:^  .  .y 

to  l)ecome  such  an  urban  region,  "Iscett  all  together, 
not  oidy  by  railway,  telegraph,  and  novel  roads,  but  by 
a  dense  network  of  telephones  imrcels  «lelivery  lubeB, 
and  the  like  nervous  and  arterial  cuuuectiouH." 

GOI-UWIX   SMITH  ON   THE   IRISH   QUESTION. 

Apropos  of  the  revival  of  intere.st  in  the  Ii     " 
tion.  Prof.   (Mildwin  .'^mith  .sjiys  :  "Great    Bi .  .u 

never  afford  to  have  Ireland  torn  fn>m  her  side.  Ire- 
land, if  she  cejLse  to  lie  a  luirtner,  would  Ix?  a  foe.  and 
the  satellite  of  Great  Britain's  other  foes,  as  a  separate 
Si'otland  was  a  .satellite  of  France  in  former  days."  As 
Profes-Mjr  .'^mith  views  the  matter,  Irelands  interest 
al.so  i>oints  clearly  to  iMirtnership  in  the  rnite4l  King- 
dom. But  in  their  oppo.sition  to  Jingoism  he  thinks 
that  the  Irish  Nationalists  may  In- just  now  playing  a 
very  useful  |)art.  and  from  union  in  what  I*rMfc.«.s«ir 
Smith  terms  a  great  pretlatory  empire,  to  which  the 
Jingo  aspire.s  Irish  patriot.H,  he  says,  may  well  recoil. 

CHINESE  POETRY. 

In  the  course  of  an  extremely  interesting  article  on 
"The  Poetry  of  the  C'hine.se."  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
president  of  the  Im[H*rial  I'niversity  at  Peking,  de- 
clares that  the  educatiti  Chinese  is  of  all  men  the  most 
devote<l  to  the  cultivation  of  jsK-try.  "If  he  makes  a 
remarkal)le  voyage,  ho  is  sure  to  give  the  world  his  ini- 
pre.Hsioiis  in  verse.     He  iiiM-riben  fre-I  n   his 

door(M»sts  every  New  Year's  Day.     P<»  .-.the 

gifts  of  friends,  adorn  the  walls  of  his  shop  or  study." 
Indeed.  Profes.sor  Martin  has  found  that  an  apprentice 
ship  in  the  art  of  |MH-try  forms  a   leading  feature  in  the 
Chinese  e<lucatioiial   system,    and    in   China  i  !i 

who  aspires  to  civil  ortice  or  literary  honom  is  i  >.  .  ,  d 
from  coni|x>sing  verse  in  his  trial  exiunination.  To  U- 
a   tax-collector,  he   is  test*"*!,  not    in   ar    '  ii-.  but    in 

prosiMly— a   usjige  that   Iiils  lieeii   in   l.  nearly  a 

thousand  years. 

THE  TKMI-OR.VL  ItiWER  OK  THE  rtlPE. 

Signor  I)e  Cesjire.  a  mi'mlwr  of  the  Ital  '"  '  r 
of  Deputies,  replies  to  tin-  n-ceiit  article  . 
Avti'rlritn  by  ArrhbLnhop  Irelnnil  on  liie  nutijtH't  of 
"The  Pojje's  Civil  Priiictslom."  This  writer  dmdarr* 
that  noCatholic  or  Proteslant  |iower  in  the  worlil  couhl 
nive  Ix'o  X  I II.  •«nch  a  !■  ■^  ii 

by  Italy.    Tonlay  tlie  T   .  ■  i 

can  exist  by  lti%  own  moral  foree  alone.  "  .Never  hajt  it* 
InftueuM  been  ralacd  to  a  higher  |Milut  than  kIiicv  It  baa 
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(.  '  .  :^iit  y,  Mini  iifVtT  li;ivc 

■  taken  place  in  Konie 

^^  V  iin<i  fnttiuni- jubilees,  pil>;riniaues, 

— >.    ...  .-;,  I'utcr'.s  «xhibiti(tii.s  uinl  even  a  ccui- 

TIIK  V.   M.   V.    A.   .lUHILKK. 

Prf-shlent  L.  I..  Ik>jcgett,  of  tiie  Youiik  .Men's  ("liris- 
tiiin  A!*.M)ciRllou  TraiuiiiK  ScIkhiI  i\l  SprinKHeld,  Mass., 
\«  tlie  development  of  the  \vt>rk  of  tins  yi-eat  <ir- 

i.  II  throughout  the  worhl.     Dr.  Dogj^ett  states 

that  four-flfthsof  the  eniph>yed  otlicers  in  the  Jissocia- 
tion  movement  arv  uixm  this  contiueut.  Tlie  rapid  de- 
velopment t>f  the  building;  movement  in  America  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  lunnber  of  buihlinj^s  in  the 
United  State-,  and  Canada  has  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years  from  'Jt»5  to  ;i59.  During  tlie  la.st  year  alone, 
40  iisstx-iation  buildings  have  been  erected.  In  Au- 
gust, 1S1C>,  the  world's  student  Chri.stian  federation  of 
undergra«ltiates  of  all  lands  was  estai)lished.  This  now 
enrolls  f»5,(KiO  ineml>ers.  in  1,400  institutions,  in  30  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  is  the  largest  organization  among 
undergraduates  in  the  world.  For  the  railroad  work 
of  the  as-sociation  during  IIKX),  railroad  corporations 
eont Hilling  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  railroad  mileage 
on  this  continent  contributed  $195,000  toward  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  159  railroad  associations  now  in  ex- 
istence. These  railroad  a.s.sociations  have  7(5  buildings, 
valued  at  $l,r22. IKK).  The  work  in  the  army  and  navy 
h&a  developed  very  rapidly,  especially  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Spain.  A  building  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  near  the  navy  yai'd  in  Brooklyn  to 
cost  fioO.OOO.  This  building  is  due  to  the  nuinificeiice 
of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  has  contributed  in  many 
ways  towanl  the  railroad  and  army  work. 

PKICES  AND  TRUSTS. 

The  question  "How  Trusts  Affect  Prices"  is  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  this  number  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell 
University,  who  concludes  that,  so  far  as  combinations 
exert  a  monopolistic  power  over  prices,  the  result  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  injurious  to  society.  So  far  as 
they  are  able  to  affect  savings  by  less  expenditure  of 
industrial  energy,  these  savings  are  directly  l)eneficial 
to  society.  These  savings  may  in  no  way  affect  prices 
immediately,  but  be  retained  by  the  capitalist  or 
divided  between  him  and  the  workingman,  or  they 
may  be  distributed  through  the  community  immedi- 
ately in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  Professor  Jenks  be- 
lieves that  so  far  as  experience  goes  it  seems  to  show  that 
the  chief  Ijenefit  has  been  retained  by  the  capitalist, 
while  the  laborers  have  secured  a  small  part,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  consumers  no  benefit  at  all.  The  gen- 
eral tendency,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
giving  to  the  consumers  a  larger  part  of  this  fund  in 
the  future. 

MODERN  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  "Great  Religions  of  the 
World,"  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  describes  "The  Out- 
look for  Christianity."  He  .says,  in  conclusion  :  "  Chris- 
tianity must  rule  or  abdicate.  If  it  cannot  give  the 
law  to  society,  the  world  has  no  need  of  it.  Not  by 
might  nor  by  power  can  its  empire  be  established  ;  only 
by  clear  witnessing  to  the  supremacy  of  love.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  there  must  be  no  faltering  in  this 
testimony.  Hitherto,  it  has  hardly  dared  to  say  that 
Love  is  King ;  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  been 
ceded  to  Mammon.     With  the  dawning  of  the  new  cen- 


tiiry  comes  the  di-epening  conviction  that  the  nde  o\ 
.Mammon  can  never  bring  order  and  peace  ;  and  it  be- 
gins to  be  credible  that  the  way  of  the  Christ  is  the  way 
of  life,  for  industry  as  well  as  for  charity,  for  nations  as 
well  as  for  men." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Norniaii  Lockyer  contributes  a  valuable  scientilic 
study  on  "Sunspots  and  Kainfall;"  -Mr.  Sidney  Wei)- 
ster  discusses  the  instruct  ions  given  by  President  Mo 
Kinley  relating  to  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain  as  made 
known  in  the  Senate  document  from  which  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  was  removed  in  February  last.  Under 
the  title  "An  Earlier  American,"  Mr.  W.  I).  Howells 
reviews  Mr.  William  J.  Stillman's  autobiography,  re- 
cently published. 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  June  Forum  is  by  Prof. 
Paul  S.  Keinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
on  "  Governing  the  Orient  on  Western  Principles." 
Professor  Reinsch  holds  that  our  Western  ideas  of  po- 
litical organization  are  utterly  unadapted  to  the  Orient, 
and  that  when  applied  they  may  lead  to  the  opposite 
result  from  that  intended.  He  describes  the  political 
comple.xion  of  the  Orient  as  "a  theocratic  absolutism 
combined  with  local  self-government."  Every  Oriental 
ruler,  he  says,  looks  upon  himself  and  is  regarded  by 
his  people  as  a  direct  representative  of  God.  The  Eng- 
lish have  tiirned  this  sentiment  to  account  in  their  In- 
dian possessions,  and  Professor  Reinsch  quotes  an  Indian 
paper  as  having  said  at  tlie  time  of  the  Queen's  last 
jubilee  :  "Indian  loyalty  is  a  hundi'ed  times  deeper  and 
sincerer  than  English  loyalty.  In  England,  the  Queen 
is  only  a  constitutional  monarch.  In  India,  she  is  a 
goddess  incarnate."  A  radical  change  in  the  character 
of  Oriental  thought  and  life,  Professor  Reinsch  thinks, 
would  deeply  affect  and  might  even  endanger  the  entire 
world.  The  introduction  of  the  mechanism  of  Western 
civilization  would  "not  only  disturb  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  the  Orientals,  but  would  also  create  an  army 
•  of  anarchistical  revolutionaries." 

RUSSIAN  NIHILISM. 

Writing  on  "  Russian  Nihilism  of  To-day,"  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Cahan  points  out  as  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  recent  disturbances  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  workingmen  took  part  in  the  demonstrations  sup- 
pressed by  the  authorities.  Open  anti-goveunment 
demonstrations  of  secret  trade-unions  are  reported  by 
the  revolutionary  press.  The  meaning  of  this  is — as 
Mr.  Cahan  interprets  it — that  labor  forms  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  revolutionary  party  to-day.  The  movement 
differs  radically  from  the  political  crusades  of  the 
seventies  and  eighties,  in  which  the  term  "Nihilist" 
first  came  into  vogue. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Writing  on  "The  Place  of  the  Senate  in  Our  Govern- 
ment," Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West,  an  experienced  ob- 
server of  Washington  affairs,  declares  that  wealth  is 
not  yet  the  standard  by  which  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate judge  each  other.  He  cites  instances  of  millionaires 
in  the  Senate  who  occupy  insignificant  places,  who  are 
never  consulted  by  their  colleagues,  and  who  simply 
follow  where  others  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  men  of  little  or  no  material  wealth  whose 
mental  powers  have  made  them  consequential  factors 
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in  legislation.  The  conclusion  of  tin-  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  that  men  can  get  into  the  Stnate  by  the  use 
of  wealth,  but  that  once  in,  wealth  ili>e->  nothing  fur 
them  by  way  of  M-curing  eminence. 

KEUUIUN   IN  C'OLLKCK. 

Prof.  Francis  U.  Peabo<ly,  of  Harvard,  tlelines  the 
main  characteristics  of  tlie  "  Heli^fion  of  a  College  Stu 
»lent  "  as  "a  love  of  reality,  rea.sonalileiies.'s,  and  practical 
service."  Tlie  college  boy,  sjiys  l'rofe.->.sor  I'ealMKly,  is 
■pliiced  in  conditions  which  tempt  to  excellence,  and  is 
peculiarly  resjionsive  to  their  sincere  ap{)eal  to  his  high- 
er life.  Professor  Pealnnly  e.xhorts  the  Church  "to  dis- 
miss all  affectations  and  all  assumptions  of  authority, 
and  to  give  itself  to  the  reality  of  rational  religion  and 
to  the  practical  redemption  of  an  unsanctilied  world. 
This  return  to  siiuplicity  and  .service  will  Ije  at  the  .s;ime 
time  a  recognition  of  the  religion  of  a  college  student 
and  a  renewal  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  PROBLEM. 

The  Rev.  Aldeu  W.  Quimby  gives  some  excellent  ad- 
vice on  the  theme  of  hou.sekee[>ing.  The  magic  word, 
be  .siiys,  is  .system,  without  which  success  is  doubtful, 
and  with  which  failure  cannot  ensue.  "There  nui.st  be 
sy.stem  for  all  work, — system  in  hours,  system  in 
promptness,  .system  for  occupation,  and  system  for  rec- 
reation :  .system  in  the  rigorous  observance  of  hours  of 
rest  and  sleep,  and  sy.stem  in  the  hour  of  rising."  He 
also  advocates  bright  and  well-ventilated  rix)ms  for 
servants,  and  suggests  that  whatever  the  mistress  e.\- 
|)ends  upon  her  maid's  apartment  " is  an  investment 
sure  to  result  usuriou.sly  to  herself." 

THE  M.\NIL.\  CENSOHSHIP. 

In  criticism  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Manila  during  the  past  two  years  and  a 
half,  Mr.  Harold  .Martin  says:  "I  have  heard  the  cen- 
sorship described  as  legitimate  when  it  prevented  the 
.sending  out  of  news  of  advance  movements  of  American 
troijps  which  would  inform  the  enemy  of  our  plans  ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  reputable  correspondent  in 
the  Philippine.s  who  tried  to  send  out  such  information. 
Insurgent  ol)servers  of  American  military  movements 
were  always  well  posted  concerning  our  projected  e.\- 
I)edition.s,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  news  cabled  froir 
the  United  States  back  to  Manila.  The  supposition  that 
the  censorship  prevented  the  insurgents  in  Manila  from 
communicating  with  their  agents  in  Hongkong  and 
elsewhere  is  notoriously  ridiculous.  It  utterly  failid 
to  accompli.sh  this." 

CHEAT  BRITAIN  AND  PROTECTION. 

In  stating  "An  American  View  of  the  British  Indus- 
trial Situation,"  Mr.  John  P.  '^'oung  comments  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  British  people  toward  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection in  view  of  the  present  economic  situation.  As 
a  protectionist,  Mr.  Young  urges  that  KuKlaml,  by  af- 
fording the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
a  rea.sonable  th-gree  of  [)rotection,  would  give  them  a 
new  life.  The  shifting  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  he 
says,  would  have  tlie  effect  of  makiiitf  I  hi-  contlitlons  of 
life  more  passible  in  the  country,  and  of  drawing  from 
the  cities  a  part  (»f  the  statfiiant  iH)pulHtion  the  main- 
tenance of  which  is  a  public  burden,  while  the  manu- 
facturer would  have  lesM  trouble  in  making  Ijoth  end» 
meet.  Ah  ri'iiards  t  he  external  relations  of  (in-at  Brit 
ain,  Mr.  Young  holds  that  the  itssumption  of  the  Col>- 
deDiteH  that  their  Hyntem  made  for  peace  ha*  lieen  proven 


wholly  erruneouM.  The  ext4>nHiun  of  the  BritUh  erapirr 
necehsary  In  ortler  to  «j|>en  up  new  nvenueH  for  foreign 
'  iry  and 

''  '  .     -r  mar- 

kets abroad  and  neglinting  tht»»-  nt  home  U  MlM«ndour«l 
by  (ireat  Britain,  she  will  at  once  iliNarni  the  ho-ktilitv 
of  her  rivals,  and  t.he  will  \»-  able  to  n-<liice  her  .irmj 
and  navy  to  reiuMinable  pn>|HirllouH." 

.siiMK  OK  T.VMMANV's   KEbiil  i:i  l^>. 

.Mr.  liiistavus  Myern  uuutributeH  nunUmirahle  article 
on  "The  SecreU  of  Tammany't*  SueceiM."  The  article 
is   incapable   of    recapiln'  he 

called  to  some  of  the  m-  ii4« 

in  seji.Min  a!id  out  of  Hea.Hun  to  this  lenactouK  orgnnlxn- 
tion.  The  social  activity  of  the  Tammany  organizntion 
htLs  not  a  little  to  do  witli  its  htrength  and  vitMlity.  Ah 
Mr.  Myers  j»oints  out,  Tammany  Hall  adap'  ■   t<» 

the  environntent  of  each  nei^hlMirlKHxl,  and  <  lUt 

direct  touch  with  the  i>eople.  "  It*i  leaitent  give  annual 
dinners  to  the  jMMir  of  their  di.stricts  ;  they  get  thiK  or 
that  nuui  out  of  trouble  ;  if  a  |MM>r  widow  is  in  danger 
tif  iM'ing  disiMi>..ses.sed.  her  ca.se  is  seen  to;  'jolm'  are 
distributed  ;  entertainments  are  held  for  the  iM-nellt  of 
struggling  churches;  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
varieties  of  a.ssistance  are  r«Mulere<r  to  the  n«H*dy.  All 
this,  of  C(jurse,  is  tlone  s«-llishly,  with  a  view  toslrength- 
eniiig  the  leader  and  the  organization  in  the  districtM, 
and  much  of  the  money  useil  ctuues  from  sonrccM  that 
wiiuhl  not  U'ar  invest igatiiui ;  but  the  simple  fad  of  it.« 
being  done  affects  |Miwerfnlly  certain  da.s.M-s  of  voter*. 
This  element  of  human  sympathy  has  more  effe<-t  with 
*them  than  all  the  lofty  manifestoes  isiiue«l  by  commit- 
tees or  iKxIies  with  whom  they  never  come  in  such  jht- 
.sonal  contact." 

OTIIKR   AHTU'LKM. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind  sliarply  critici.ses  the  recent  utleranceo 
of  Kmperor  William  of  (iermany  in  an  article  entithil 
"The  Kai.ser's  SiM'tn-hes  and  (ierman  Hi.slory  ;"  in  an 
article  on  "Pin-  Fifty  Years  After,"  Prof,  hxlwin  W. 
Boweii  attributes  to  Pue  the(|Ualitiesof  "a  ureal  artitit, 
indeed,  but  hardly  a  «reat  |KK't."     P  •    in 

Professor  Bowen"s  judgment,  is  his  n. I  :'ge. 


THE  ARENA. 

TIIR  o{H>ning  article  of  the  June  Arciui  in  a  ^rut<i<l 
against  "imperialism"  from  .Iudgi>  Samuel  C 
I'ark.s.  The  nuiin  pur|>os4' of  Judj{e  Parks'  argument  Im 
t«)  show  that  the  treaty  with  Spain  »lid  not  convey  a 
giKxl  title  in  the  Philippines  to  the  Initeti  States,  aud 
that  therefore  our  Government  waM  not  Juntifletl  lo  •»- 
suming  iMts-HCHsion  of  the  islands.     KxPi  *  Harri- 

son wa-H  not  fully  convinced  that  Spain  i  n  elTe*-- 

tually  ou.steii  fn)m  the  archiiNdaKo,  as  he  ntateii  in  hU 
ynrth  Avitrhitn  articles,  but  Jmlge  Parkn  U  inmltlve 
on  that  |M)int.  Spain  had  no  title,  and  hence  could  |muu( 
none.     All    that    we  ha\  ppinew  luw 

Ix-en  by  an  a-sHcrtion  of  n    .  ly. 

MR.  8TKAD  AND  THK  BOUTII  AKIIHAN   WAR. 

Mr.  \V.  T.  St4Mul.  of  the  liOiidon  lirvirw  vf  Jicvieira, 

Isihesp  'ch  by  Mr.  B   (►    Flow 

er,  who  1  a«  "a  journaliol  with 

twentieth-century  Ideah."  Mr.  Flower  almi  glvwi  a 
coinrrsatlon  held  with  Mr,  Stead  on  "  KiiKland'H  Crime 
in  Siulh  Afrini,"  in  which  the  action  of  the  ItrllUh 
(ioverumeut  lu  South   Africa  la  charact«riM<l  m  tmr 
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Ill  'iwiIiU*  Ihnii  ilijii  I'l   iiu-  I  iiit<-ti  Stat*"!*  in  tin* 

r  .  H.     liidit'il.  Mr.  St<':nl  K***'"*  >»"  f'*!"  "•''  '♦>  ^-''.V 

tliMi  liir  wtir  ill  the  l'liilii>iiiiu's  is  •'a  spli-ntliii  litcd  " 
«hi'ii  (tuiiiuintl  with  tho  iiifiimy  of  tlf  \v  ir  in  Smiili 
Afriirt. 

"You  n»it  into  ihr  IMiilippiiii-  l)ii>iniv'.>  unawares,  imi 
having  any  iiloa  of  wliat  would  hap|u>ii  as  the  result  of 
de«>trt)yini<  the  Spanish  tleet  ;  and  froni  tliat  time  to 
thi.H  you  liHve  found  it  ditlieiilt  to  extrieate  yourself 
from  the  toils.  We,  on  the  other  liaiul,  tleliberately  in- 
trin"«'<l '•nrs«»lves  into  this  ])Usiiiess  for  the  purpose  of 
M>iiiiiL;  the  country  and  ilestroying  the  independence  of 
the  Boers." 

THE  SEKVAXT  QUESTION  IN   SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

The  MTvant  (|Uestioii  is  discussed  from  a  7iew  point  of 
view  hy  Anne  L.  Vrooinan.  This  writer  lu.hls  thattlie 
unrest  and  <iisfontent  of  tlie  .servant  clas.s  are  not  an 
evil,  but  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  now  going 
on  everywhere.  "If  servants  were  content  to  remain 
as  they  are.  they  would  he  a  positive  check  upon  so- 
cial advance."  The  discontent  of  the  servants  is  con- 
tributing  to  our  preparation  for  a  full  cooperative  life. 

OTIIEK  ARTICLES. 

In  this  number 'appear  two  articles  in  support  of 
Christian  .Scietice — the  first  by  a  scholar  jmd  thinker 
long  identified  with  the  movement,  and  the  second  by 
the  accredited  press  representative  of  tlie  church.  This 
presentJition  of  doctrine  is  thus  oflicially  authorized. 

Mr.  Kit  weed  Pomeroj' outlines  the  programnie  of  the 
National  Social  and  Political  Conference  to  he  held  at 
Detroit  on  the  five  week-days  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July.  

GUXTOX'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  number  of  G Hilton's  the  editor  com- 
ments inci.sively  on  "The  Wars  of  Wall  Street." 
Profes-sor  Gunton  argues  that  the  evil  of  stock  gam- 
bling must  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  bj'  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  responsible  leaders  iu 
Wall  Street,  or  it  will  some  day  be  dealt  with  iu  a,  less 
intelligent  but  more  caustic  way  by  the  public.  "Bor- 
rowing and  lending,"  says  Profes.sor  Gunton,  "are  le- 
gitimate business  transactions.  Buying  and  selling 
are  essential  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity, but  buying  what  one  can  never  pay  for,  and 
.selling  wliat  one  does  not  own,  are  not  legitimate  in- 
dustrial tran.sactions.  They  are  dangerous  gambling, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  are  gambling  in  a  way  and 
with  interests  that  involve  the  public.  When  a  man 
bets  on  a  race-horse  and  loses,  somebody  else  has  his 
money,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  He  cannot  bet  again 
until  he  gets  more  money.  That  is  not  the  case  with 
this  gambling  element  in  the  stock  market.  The  risk 
is  not  limit€d  to  the  amount  involved  by  the  individual 
speculator,  but  it  affects  the  value  and  status  and  per- 
haps solvency  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who 
have  no  part  in  the  gambling  transaction." 

COTTON  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  contributes.an  extremely  in- 
teresting paper  entitled  '•  Industrial  Awakening  of  the 
South."  Mrs.  Ellis  shows  that  many  of  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  transplantation  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing to  Southern  soil.  "It  is  not  merely  proxim- 
ity to  the  cotton-fields  that  renders  it  expedient,  but  the 
marvelous  abundance  of  building  materials,  the  copious 


w.-iier-piiwi-r.  the  nearness  of  vast  coal-fields  and  timber 
stretelies  tiiat  giv(^  us  fuel  often  at  less  tliau  half  the 
jiiice  i)aid  ill  New  lOngland,  tlie  long  summers  and  brief 
mild  winters  that  make  heating  and  lighting  far  less 
expensive,  and  the  presence  of  an  amj)le  supply  of  na- 
tive  white  labor."  It  has  also  been  claimed  by  some 
practical  cotton  men  that  in  the  niihh'r  cdimatc;  of  the 
South  the  machinery  "treats"  the  delicate  lilier  more 
favorably  and  with  better  results  than  under  the  infiu- 
enco  of  the  long  Northern  winters. 

POLITICAL  AND  CO.MMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

That  unique  institution,  the  Eeole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Polithiuis,  in  Pari.s,  is  described  by  Mr.  Leon  Mead. 
Recently  .several  American  universities  have  established 
courses  modeled  to  a  greater  or  le.ss  extent  upon  those 
pursued  in  this  institution.  The  programme  of  the 
.school  provides  not  only  for  instruction  in  what  we 
should  understand  as  the  political  .sciences — namely, 
tho.se  relating  to  government  aiul  administration,  in- 
cluding courses  in  diplomacy — but  it  also  otters  excel- 
lent preparation  for  posts  of  initiative  or  control  in  the 
great  industrial  and  financial  companies,  especially 
bank.s,  railroad  companies,  financial  corporations,  etc. 
In  other  W'Ords,  it  is  a  .school  of  commerce  and  finance 
as  well  as  of  politics. 

OTHRR  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Iledway  writes  on  the  influence  exerted  by 
trade  routes  on  civilization,  and  the  editor  contributes 
an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  change  in  the 
character  of  interest  in  the  evolution  of  industry. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

IN  a  rather  elaborate  article  on  "The  American 
Woman,"  wliich  opens  the  June  number  of  the 
International  Monthly,  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of 
Harvard  L^niversity,  draws  some  suggestive  distinc- 
tions between  the  German  and  American  ideals  of 
womanhood.  On  the  subject  of  marriage,  he  says  : 
"The  average  German  girl  thinks,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  she  will  marry  any  one  who  will  not  make  her  un- 
happy ;  the  ideal  German  girl  thinks  tliat  she  will  mar- 
ry only  the  man  who  will  certainly  make  her  happy ; 
the  ideal  American  girl  thinks  that  she  will  marry  only 
the  man  without  whom  she  will  be  unhappy— and  the 
average  American  girl  approaches  this  standpoint  with 
an  alarming  rapidity." 

A  THREE  TEARS'  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  writing  on 
"  The  Encroachment  of  the  American  College  Upon  the 
Field  of  the  University,"  argues  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  term  of  collegiate  education  to  three  years.  Under 
present  conditions,  as  Judge  Baldwin  shows,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  complete  both  college  and  profes- 
sional courses  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Thi.s,  in 
his  opinion,  does  not  meet  the  proper  demands  of  society. 
"  A  quarter  of  a  century  is  too  long  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  give  to  learning  how  to  pass  the  next  quarter  of 
it.  Time  is  a  dear  commodity,  nor  is  his  the  only  loss. 
The  liberally  educated  are  so  few  that  the  world  needs 
all  it  can  get  of  them.  The  professional  school  now 
gives  to  the  professional  student  all  that  he  need  seek 
of  university  training.  Its  course,  of  late  years,  has 
been  both  broadened  and  lengthened."  Judge  Baldwin's 
contention  is  that  a  professional  education  of  this  broad 
character  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  preceded  by  a  collegi- 
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ate  edncation  ;  but  it  cannot  l»e.  in  the  majority  «»f 
cases,  if  for  a  collej^iate  etliication  more  than  three  years 
is  demanded. 

RKSl'LTS  OF  "CX)MMtrXITV  OF  INTEREST." 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Hull,  of  Cornell  University,  contril>- 
utes  an  article  on  "  Kaihvay  .Mli.ime  ami  Trade  Di-,- 
tricts  of  the  United  State's."  While  Profe.>vsor  Hull 
believes  that  the  policy  of  "  community  of  interest"  may 
Ije  counted  uiK)n  in  the  lonin  run  to  tend  to  an  advance 
of  rates,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  that  such  will  Ik-  the 
immetliate  result.  The  i>olicy  will,  however,  unduubt- 
€«Uy  enable  roiids  in  the  consoliilatetl  districts  to  in- 
crease their  net  earnings  even  if  the  rates  are  not 
raised.  The  sjime  rejisons  which  have  restrained  some 
of  the  successful  industrial  trusts  from  charging  yreatly 
advanced  prices  may  influence  the  railroad.s  to  leave 
rates  in  general  on  the  present  basis,  but  the  net  earn- 
ings may  Ix*  e.xjH'cted  to  increa.se — first,  from  tiie  intriH 
dnction  of  various  economies  and,  second,  from  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  the 
tnwle  districts  which  the  railroads  drain. 

THE  WORK  OF  BOOKER  T.   WASHIXGTOX. 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Wa.sh- 
ington's  autobiography,  '•  U]i  from  Slavery,"  advances 
the  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Washington  were  a  white  man 
his  mind  woidd  not  1h'  regarded  as  in  any  way  excei>- 
tional.  He  would  have  no  great  eminence  as  an  orator 
or  a.s  a  literary  man.  In  making  this  reservation,  how- 
ever, Profes.sf)r  Peck,  far  from  belittling  Mr.  W.ishing- 
ton  or  minimizing  the  value  of  that  on  w  hich  his  repu- 
tation ought  to  rest,  .'>eeks  rather  to  enhance  and 
augment  that  reputfition  by  bringing  it  out  into  clear 
relief.  "  He  is  not  an  orator  ;  he  is  not  a  writer  ;  he  is 
not  a  thinker.  He  is  something  more  than  tliese.  He 
is  the  man  who  comes  at  the  psychological  moment  and 
does  the  thing  which  is  waiting  to  be  done,  and  which 
no  one  else  has  yet  accomplished.  All  the  honor  that 
is  paid  to  Mr.  Washington  is  really  due  to  just  one 
thing,— to  the  fact  that  by  his  special  knowledge,  by 
his  special  training,  and  by  his  possession  of  unnstnil 
sanity  anrl  common  sense,  he  seems  to  have  hit  uiMin 
and,  in  some  degree,  already  to  have  drinonstrated  a 
practical  solutitm  of  the  race  problem,  which  now  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  .seemed  to  the  American  people, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  South,  in.soluble." 


THE   XIXETEEXTH  C"P:XTURY  AXD  AFTER. 

THE  Xlnrtrcnlh  i'nittirif  for  .Tniie  contains  articles 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  upon  "British  T'essimism."  and 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  u]¥>u  his  "Impressions  of 
America,"  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

AX  AXGLtCAN  VIEW  OF  THE  nOER  RELIGION. 

Canon  Wirgman.  of  firahnmstown  cathcflral,  din- 
cours<'S  from  the  .Aiiiilican  colonial  loyalist  jioint  of 
view  npfni  the  reiiirion  of  the  Hot-rs.  His  main  object  is 
to  show  that  the  whole  trouble  lias  arisen  l)»'ca«i«M'  the 
Boers,  like  Hie  S<'otcli.  are  Calvinisfs.  The  Hocrs,  he 
said,  were  the  otdy  real  ami  |)racfical  Calviiii«>ts  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  witli  ideas  unmiMlifle<l  by  truer  pn*- 
sentmenr  of  Christianity.  Their  reliuinns  ideas  finally 
plunged  them  int4)  national  ruin  and  destruction.  Those 
who  are  nf)t  ,\nglicans  and  who  grafefnily  reinemlx-r 
what  Calvinism  did  for  (Jeiu'va,  for  .S-oiianil.  for  Hol- 
land, for  the  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for 


the  men  of  the  .»fa|/f«oi(tr,  will  Hmileat  what  will  nrem 
to  them  the  thoologicat  prejudice  of  Canon  Wirgmnnit 
imper. 

SLOOFJiTlDXS  FOR  THE  t"OROXATIOX   OF   KIiWAKD   VII. 

.Mr.  Lulu  Harcourt  di.Hcn»i»eH  prf>c«<4lrntM  an  to  corona- 
tion, anil  suggests  that  King  t^lward  VII.  nhould  n- 
vive  the  once  invariable  custom  of  Koing  In   :  .m 

from  the  Tower  to  WeHiminHt.T  in   u'nuid  le. 

This  almost  tuir  to.>k  piner  for 

the  la.st  time  ai  i^^  II.     It  wn« 

aluindonetl  at  his  coronation  liecaUMe  the  plague  had 
mmle  its  appearance  in  Iami-1  1  the  city  waa  oon- 

sideretl  to  Ik-  t<K>  unhealthy  i 

now  ENGLAND  TRIED  TO  GET  RID  OF  GIDRALTAR. 

Mr.  W.  Frewen  Ixird,  in  a  brief  but  very  interniting 
pajK-r,  recalls  a  fort^otten  fact  that   in  the  s.  th 

century  si.\  times  <iver  Hritish  miiiisteni,  sup:  i»y 

theirambassjidorsabroiid.  pro|ioMed  to  give  up<iibmltAr 
to  .Spain.  Even  Pitt  saw  no  lulvantage  in  maintaining 
the  Hritish  garrison  at  the  Ko<-k.  In  ITs't,  i^.nl  .»^hel- 
burne  otTereil  (Jibniltar  to  Spain  in  exchance  for  P«irto 
Kico.  but  the  SiMiniards  thought  it  was  tt>o  luml  a  l>ar- 
gain.  and  did  not  accept  it.  But  although  the  king 
was  neutral,  and  minist4>rs  were  anxhius  t4>  get  rid  of 
(iibraltar.  the  nation  wa.s  .sjivagely  op|M)s4*«l  l4)  any 
alKiiKloiimeiit  of  the  great  fortress  that  (Himmands  the 
entnmce  to  the  .Meiliterranean.  .S|win  thniughout  was 
most  indignant  that  England  would  not  give  up  the 
Hock  for  nothing,  and  coii  "  liir«,«'lf  rather  hononMl 

than  otherwise  by  the  ti  -  .11.     It  wuiild  lie  inter- 

esting to  know  whether  Spain  would  l>e  difi{io«ed  to 
swap  (iibraltar  for  Tangier  to-<lay  ;  but  thatisaqucM- 
tion  that  Mr.  I.^>rd  dot's  not  <li.scuss. 

WHAT  TAX   BE   DOXE  FOR   MOROTtX)  ? 

The  Countess  of  .Meath,  in  a  brief  |Mi{>er  entitled  "A 
Land  of  W«k-."  pleads  for  the  aliandonment  of  the  in- 
.sens;ite  |H)licy  of  international  rivalry  which  sacriflce* 
the  welfare  of  tlie  .M«M>rs  to  the  ambitions  of  the  Euro- 
pean |)owers.  Lady  .Meath  concludes  her  |>a|ter  by  sug- 
gesting that  it  might  Iw  poewible  to  establish  a  conmdt^ 
tee  represi-ntative   of   various   nationalit  jd  the 

prisontTs  who  at  pre.s«'nt   an-  suffering  ..  ,li|y  in 

the  pri.s4)ns  of  .Morocco.  .S)|,.  njijs  that  when  then*  in  a 
revolt  and  the  capture«l  prisoners  are  mart^he<i  in  chains 
to  ttieir  prison.s  in  the  Niimnier-time  one-third  or  om- 
liJilf  di»'  on  the  way  ;  and  then  adds  the  follnwitm  grew- 
.some  detJiil  :  As  it  is  ne«es.sjiry  lo  prove  that  none  of 
the  prisoners  have  escjipe<l,  the  heiuis  of  theme  wht»  die 
an*  cut  off  and  wilt«d,  in  order  to  show  th.it  the  full  talc 
of  prisoners  hius  Iwen  duly  ai-counle<l  for.  If  b>  some 
ndschance  a  head  is  missing,  they  will  even  cut  off  a 
soldier's  head  to  make  up  the  niimlier.  .MiMirish  prlwinn 
S4>«>m  to  Im'  as  near  an  approximation  to  hell  on  earth  aa 
could  lie  imatdne<l. 

THE  DEf  AHEXrE  OF  TITK  IIOfSK  OF  •'OMMONR. 

Mr.  Atherley-.Iones,  M.P.,  write**  lugnbri<iii-K  iim- 
cernlng  the  extent  to  which  the  cancii*  ha*  t| 

the  H4>nHe  of  individual  re«>|)nnHlbllit>  '  ■     hr 

nietnlMTs  of  the  HotlHj- iif  ( 'nlnmoliH.   !  Ii..ni 

St.  Stephen's  nien  of  lMde|M>ndencf<  like  .Mr.  Court nvy. 
He  Miys  that  the  Houm-  of  Commons  hax  alniimtentlrrly 
Hurn*ndered  to  the  ndnlHtrr  the  control  of  It*  leirinl*- 
live    fun  Jij 

n|>on    ill'  .    t li« 

miKlern  nilew  of  procedun*  at  the  mercy  of  minUtrra. 
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THE  CONTKMPOHAHY  HKVIRW. 

TH|-    •  uni  liivltH'  fnr.TuiH'  luis  two  arti- 

,  ;,  .:»«  a  wricnis  contrilmtioii  to  h  vory 

MTioUM  c<ii»trt>viTsy— nmnfly,  tlwit  lus  to  w  lu'tlicr  <>r  not 
I-..  .:  ...,\  jj,  i„  n  statv  of  i-nmnu'rciiil  decay.     The  other 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Churrington's  paper 
lion,"  are  of  only  ordinary  in- 
I  ven  to  an  article  by  the  Hon.  K. 

Lvulph  Stanley    upon   "The    Government    Education 

Mill.' 

KKAmXO  FOU  THK  YOITJO. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Weisse  contrihnt^'s  a  doleful  article  on  thi.s 
subject,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  we  are  rottiuK  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  by  letting  them  read  maga- 
zines. "Magazines,  the  sporting  columns  of  the  daily 
news|wiHTs,  are  tlie  only  kind  of  reading  that  the./ni- 
tlf-nit\lc  young  man  jussimil.ites."  The  result  is  that, 
to  use  .Mr.  \Veis.se's  elegant  phrase,  "  it  stodges  the  mind 
and  weakens  the  apjietite  for  apower  of  attacking  more 
solid  f<M)d."  He  deplores  the  disintegrating  force  of 
short  stories  and  of  highly  colored  ))ut  shallow  articles, 
and  attributes  to  t  he  destructivene.ss  of  magazine  litera- 
ture much  of  the  worst  vice  of  the  j'oung  rising  genera- 
tion. 

SIDK  LIGHTS  ON    BKITISII  AltMY  KEFOU.M. 

Captain  Cairne.s,  the  well-known  military  correspond- 
ent of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  contributes  a  brief 
pjH>er  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  enforces  the  doc- 
trine that  the  question  of  home  defense  is  not  a  military 
but  a  naval  question,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy 
and  of  money  to  accumulate  a  great  land  force  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  an  invasion  which  will  never  come. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  small,  effective  force  to  repel  a 
raid,  for  if  once  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  is  destroyed, 
no  foreign  power  need  take  the  trouble  to  invade  Eng- 
land. They  would  simply  sit  around  and  starve  her 
into  submission. 

AXOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MISSIONAKY  QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson,  writing  on  the  missionary  in 
China,  alleges  that  the  missionaries,  especially  the 
Catholics,  meddled  with  the  courts  of  law  and  urged 
the  claims  of  their  converts  to  the  great  detriment  of 
ju.stice.  The  injudicious  championship  by  the  priests 
of  their  converts'  causes  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  sud- 
den rise  against  the  foreigners  and  the  formation  of  the 
Boxer  .Society. 

Mr.  Thomson  advocates  allowing  missionaries  in 
the  interior  only  under  a  strictly  enforced  passport  sys- 
tem, and  insists  on  the  abandonment  of  all  fraudu- 
lently oVjtained  rights  and  privileges.  Of  women  mi.s- 
sionaries,  especially  when  they  are  qualified  as  doctors, 
he  greatly  approves.  Speaking  of  the  indemnity  ques- 
tion, he  says : 

"Only  a  self-denying  ordinance,  such  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
(which  has  lost  several  of  its  members  and  a  great  deal 
of  its  property),  to  accept  no  compensation  of  any  kind 
from  the  Chinese  Ciovcrnment,  but  to  make  good  the 
losses  sustained,  V)oth  by  the  missionaries  themselves 
and  by  the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  by  .sitbscrip- 
tions  from  their  supporters  at  home,  will  avail  to  coun- 
teract the  mischief  that  has  already  been  caused.  The 
Chinese  have  a  long  memory,  and  a  step  of  this  kind 
would  win  their  respect  as  nothing  else  could,  just  as  a 
contrarj'  action  will  breed  in  their  minds  a  confirmed 
.suspicion  and  dislike." 


.Mr.  Thomson  doubts  whether  the  recent  behavior  of 
the  allies  in  China  will  tend  to  impress  the  (Chinese  and 
.lapanesf  witli  our  superior  virliu-.    AtprescMit,  he  says  : 

"The  opportunity  for  proselytization  is  unequaled, 
for  the  Chinese  for  several  centuries  have  been  in  a  .state 
of  uticr  religious  indifTerentism.  TheChinaman  of  the 
present  time  is.  in  fact,  in  much  the  same  condition  of 
latent  skepticism  as  many  latter-day  Christians, — he 
has  jio  very  earnest  convictions,  but  he  does  not  like  to 
cut  himself  adrift  from  the  religion  of  his  childhood  al- 
together ;  as  a  rule,  he  is  frankly  an  agnostic." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortvhjhtly  for  June  contains  three  or  four 
very  good  articles.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere 
with  "('alchas'"  paper  on  "  Russia  and  Her  ProV)lems," 
with  Baron  de  Coubertin's  article  cm  "The  Conditions 
of  Franco-Hritish  Peace,"  and  withMr.Thomas  Barcl.iy's 
plea  for  a  "General  Treaty  of  Arbitration  Between 
France  and  Great  Britain." 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  PERIL  TO  BRITAIN. 

Lieut.-Col.  Willoughby  Verner  has  a  short  pessimistic 
article  on  the  British  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  he  says,  has  never  been  so  weak.  The  fleet  is 
inadequate  for  its  task,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  l)efore  it  could  be  reinforced  in  the  event  of 
war  suddenly  breaking  out. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  the  only  naval  bases  which 
threatened  our  .seciarity  were  Toulon,  situated  some 
four  hundred  miles  north  of  the  course  from  Gibraltar 
to  Malta,  and  Sebastopol,  over  one  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  between  Malta  and  Alexandria.  But 
nowadays  all  this  is  changed  ;  the  French,  owing  to  our 
halting  diplomacy,  have  been  permitted  to  .seize  on 
Tunis,  and  with  it  the  naval  station  of  Bizerta.  .  .  . 
We  thus  see  oiir  most  persistent  and  most  ancient  of 
foes  securely  established  on  the  line  between  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  and  within  less  than  a  few  hours'  steaming 
from  the  latter  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  I'esults 
of  the  policy  of  alienating  the  Turks  have  been,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  throw  that  nation  into  the  arms  of 
Russia.  To  put  it  plainly,  since  the  Black  Sea  is  ta- 
booed to  our  warships  and  is  free  to  those  of  Russia,  the 
fleets  of  the  latter  power  are  unassailable  by  us  until 
they  emerge  into  the  TEgean  Sea  ;  in  other  words,  the 
Sebastopol  of  to-day,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  may 
be  taken  as  being  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  in  consequence  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  our  route  between  Malta  and  Alexandria — a  day's 
.steaming,  or  little  more." 

Colonel  Verner  complains  that  Malta  is  undergarri- 
soned,  and  he  maintains  that  the  present  dispersion  of 
the  British  fleet  constitutes  a  great  danger. 

WEDDINGS  AND    PROSPERITY. 

Mr.  Holt  Schooling  writes  on  "  The  English  Marriage 
Rate,"  the  object  of  his  article  being  to  show  that  the 
marriage -rate  depends  upon  national  prosperity  as 
shown  by  exports.  The  decay  of  the  birth-rate,  he 
points  out,  is  not  due  to  a  smaller  marriage-rate,  but  to 
a  continuous  fall  in  the  fertility  of  the  people. 

"The  fei-tility  of  a  marriage  has  declined  since  the 
year  1880 ;  during  1876  to  1880  one  marriage  produced 
4.41  children,  441  children  to  100  marriages  ;  but  in  1898, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  I  have  the  facts,  one 
marriage  produced  only  3.46  children,  346  children  to 
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100  marriages,  as  compared  with  the  441  children  of 
tweuty  years  ago,  a  decline  of  one  child  per  marriam*.' 

AUSTKALASIA   AM)  KNGLASD. 

Prof.  H.  Mncaulay  Piwnett  writes  on  "The  Ffdenil 
Constitmion  of  Aiistnilin,"  i>oiiitini:  out  the  funda- 
mental difTerenres  which  exist  between  it  and  Kngland's 
own  elastic  system.  We  quote  the  followint;  iMVssage 
trom  his  conclu>ioi>  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  federal  checks  and  hiilaiices  a|v 
jR'ar  to  lie  a  waste  of  energy,  and  tiiat  a  fe«leral  govern- 
ment may  I*  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  a  'uni- 
tarian'government  of  etiual  resourie.s.  Ii,  is  true  that 
federalism  does  not  alnilish  tin-  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
states — Australia  is  learning  this  U-.sson— and  the  federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  has  positively  endxxlletl  t  lie 
principle  of  such  jealousies  by  providing  (Bunde.sverfii.s- 
siuig,  Art.  IX'i)  that  each  meml>er  of  the  federal  executive 
mu>t  beU>ng  to  a  different  canton.  Hut,  grave  as  some 
defects  of  fe<leralism  clearly  are,  and  anomalous  as  is 
the  connection  of  the  British  constitution  with  this  sys- 
tem, I  should  1h'  .slow  to  join  with  those  who  deprecate 
the  crowing  British  resjiect  for  a  form  of  gnvei-iimeiit 
which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  is  little  iuider.><t(Kxl  in 
the  British  Isles.  Rather  am  I  inclined  to  .see  in  the 
anomalotis  British  »upervision  of  two  great  fe<lerations 
an  oi)en  d(M>r  for  .some  higher  ami  wider  imperial  system 
which,  while  perfectly  compatible  with  federalism,  may 
.succeed  in  remedying,  not  oidy  the  defects  of  federalism, 
but  those  of  the  British  constitution  it.self." 

ENGLAND'S  COAL  DITY. 

Mr.  n.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  attacks  the  Britisli  coal 
duty,  giving  twelve  cardinal  reasons  why  it  is  injurious 
md  sh»)uhl  l)e  withdrawn.     He  .says  : 

"  Btit  clearly  the  objec*.  of  the  duty  is  not  primarily 
to  rai.se  revenue.  If  ."^ir  Michael  n-ally  wished  to  widen 
the  basis  of  taxation  he  should  have  jilaced  an  excise 
duty  on  all  coal  raised.  A  shilling  on  every  ton  would 
have  given  him  eleven  millions  insteml  of  the  two  he 
now  gets  fnmi  exjjorted  coal,  and  it  would  have  In-en 
far  easier  to  collect.  The  chancellor  of  tlie  excliecjiier 
will  not,  he  says,  be  sorry  if  the  effect  of  the  iluty  is  to 
restrict  exports  and  conserve  our  coal  resources  ;  but 
what  becomes  of  his  revenue  in  that  ca.se?  Revenue 
and  conservation  are  horses  that  will  not  run  in  double 
harness.  When  one  pidls,  the  other  jibs.  No,  the  real 
object  of  the  dtity  is  to  cheHi)en  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
home  consumer,  the  Bristol  sugar-refiner,  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturer." 

MU.    WELLS'   ANTICIPATIONS. 

Mr.  Wells  continues  his  "  Anticipations,"  dealing  this 
month  with  "  Developing  Social  Klements."  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  present-day  anrl  coming  society  he 
sees  in  the  growth  of  a  da.ss  of  irresponsible  pro|M-rty- 
owners,  who  do  no  work,  and  do  not  even  iimnaKe  their 
own  property  :  that  is  to  say,  shareholders  in  imlusfrial 
companies.  Anothi-r  element  of  t he  mt  i  liiinical  civili- 
zation of  the  future  is  a  great  class  whidi  he  designates 
"engineers;"  that  is  to  say.  every  one  in  any  way  con 
nected  witli  mechanical  industry.  Thiscliiss  will  really 
be  the  mainstay  of  all  industries  in  the  future,  as  me- 
chanicid  perfected  processes  develop  at  the  e.\|M'nH«'  of 
the  obsolete  (net hods  of  the  present  day.  Miin>  trades 
have  stagnated  owing  to  the  want  of  e<iuc4iticm  «»f  thotw 
enuaucfl  in  them,  and  I  heir  conseipi.-nt  laik  of  adapta- 
bility. Mr.  Wells  (luoles  the  building  tra<le  itn  an  e.x 
ample : 


"  I  fail  to  ae«  the  neoeaaity  of  eoi«l-ra«f  nMtiiodfl. 
Better  walls  than  this,  and  better  and  lew  life-wantinK 
ways  of  making  them,  are  Hurely  |>ONiibl«r.  In  the  wall 
in  quesfiiiM.  concrete  woulil  have  \tevn  rli.-Miwr  ntid 
Ijetter  •  i  ks,  if  only  "the  nieii '  had  n 

But  I  ■    ;.  im  at  last  of  much  more  n  

affairs,  of  a  thing  running  to  and  fronlonKa  teni|M>rtr\ 

rail  that  will  - 

from  a  tulx',  ai. 

sets.     Moreover.  I  do  not  hih*  at  all  why  the  whIIh  of 

small  dwelling-houses  should   lie  so  Mdid  as  they  an*. 

There  still  hang  about  us  the  monumentnl  Intditions  of 

the  Pyrami«ls.     It  ought  t- 

I)ortable,  and  habitable  h<  ■         „ 

and   weatherpn>ofe<l   |)a|>er  U|ion  a   light   franiewcirk. 

This  siort  of  thing   is,   no  doubt,  aUiminahly        '       » 

present,  but  that   is  lte<ause  nn-hittnts  and  il. 

I)einu  for  the  m«>st  part  iiionlinately  cultnreil  and  iju  i. 

uneducated,  are  unable  to  cojh*  with  its  fundameniall> 

novel  problems.     A  few  energetic  men  might  at  any 

time  set  out  to  alter  all  this." 


TIIK  NATIONAL  RKVIEW. 

IN  the  Nutlotial  Itct^ictc  for  June,  .Mr.  W.  H.  Mai 
lock  reviews  the  economic  writings  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  which  have  r«s-ently  lieen  repnblisluHl.  IVttv 
was  lK)rii  in  PVi't.  and  his  writinifs  are  therefore  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  He  calculated  the  |Mipu- 
lation  of  I^mdon  in  his  day  at  ori,iNiu,  ami  thai  of  the 
<'ountry  at  ten  times  as  miic-h.     In   1K42,    >  '     lt  to 

Petty.  KuKland  and  Wales  would  contain  '.  <'l 

whom  no  less  than  half  woidd  Is*  l/ondoners. 

TIIK  >MTlllK  OK  U)NIKi\ 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  «lis«'u.sM*H  in  an  inten-stiiiL 
the  (juestion.  "Will  I^ondon  Ite  .'sulT<Kat«'«l  ♦'  1. 
cation  he  refers  not  to  want  of  giMwl  air,  but  to  the  in- 
ade<iuacy  of  the  roa«ls  and  railways  to  Iwar  the  great 
traffic  much  longer.  He  |M>ints  out  that  almimt  every 
foreign  city  has  In-eii  radii'ally  adjusted  to  modern  re- 
(jniremenls  by  the  construction  of  Kfat  nuids  and 
Imnlevards,  whereas  I/imdon  is  in  the  same  NtAt4*  am  a 
hniidre<i  years  a^o.  The  few  widenings  that  there  ha»e 
Ih-cii  are  nullitii-d  by  the  constant  upheavals  for  umler- 
ground  repairs.  The  effect  of  these  ant  i(|uat«><l  oimli- 
tions  must  in  the  end  lie  to  limit  the  si/e  nf  the  citv 

THE   BAOPAP  KAILWA^ 
"X"  wriU's  on   the  Bagdad    Railway,   which  he  d»- 
scrilM's  as  "The  F<k'Us  of  .Asiatic  Policy." 

"St.  Petersburg  is  uinloubiedly  morfanxion««  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Crimean  cam|>aign  to  >>*•%•  her  nda- 
tions  with  this  country  Improvetl.  in  view  of  the  new 
developments  of  the  Fliutlern  quwtion.  If  we  ha«l 
.nettled  with  HusHJn,   the   Bngtlad    Railwa\  '  "    Ite  a 

lnwid    for   tJerinany's    giMMl    U-lmvior.      t>  ■     w«« 

shfUild  ne%'er  h«se  sight  «if  the  |MtHnibilltr  that   the  two 
Continental  p*iwers  may  N-  templed  In  avoid  the  liiron- 
ceix.ible  diHjiMt«'n»  of  actual  war  by  Ihe  fandliar  mean* 
of  trading  in  comiwUHjit ion      With  l>oth 
for  the  Persian  (inlf,  a  ctini|>»iri  to  push  n  ^      i 

altogether  wouhl  In<  the  one  Imrgain  by  which  (irriiiany 
miuht  ho|H-  I  ^         "  '  '    -       ■  •»,,. 

H|M)ilH.    India  .  .  ,1 

by  M-a,  and  when  the  liaudad  Unil«a)  nai  lii->.  Kl 
Kuweit  the  doubling  of  the  tierman  llwl  will  U<  inim- 
plele.  The  in-w  power  at  the  gate  fif  imlla  will  bm  not 
oidy  the  first   military  |s»w«r  In  Ihe  worhl  al  ten  cUy»' 
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r  '■    ■      1         •:     hut    the  seronil    iiiiviil,   at    four 

,1.^,  .        „  :    lUimlmy.     l^'t  us  look   to  it    lu- 

timrss  for  when  three  powers  me«'t  upon  the  Persian 
O  "  ■  mny  be  hammer  and  iiiivil  anil  one  the  thiiiK 
U 

THK  MONTH r.Y  KKVIKW. 

THE  editorial  in  the  MnntM]i  Review  for  July  is  a 
somewhat  abstract  article  on  the  aims  of  educa- 
tioa,  ontitletl  "The  Pyramid  of  Studies." 

THK  POWEItS  I\  CHINA. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Thomp.son  has  an  article  on  "The  Policy  of 
the  I'owers  in  China."  He  contrasts  tlie  increase  of 
Ku.ssian  prestige  with  the  decay  of  Britisli— a  decay 
which  has  heen  caused  by  alternate  threatening  and 
receding.  Even  when  Hngland  went  in  for  a  definite 
IH)licy.  it  wa.s  at  the  heels  of  (Jennany  ;  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son claims  that  the  Kus.';ians  j;ot  on  much  better  with 
the  Chinese,  once  the  heat  of  hostilities  was  over,  than 
the  Germans.  The  Russian  policy  was  the  right  one, 
and  carrietl  its  day. 

THE   VOLIKTEEHS. 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  writes  on  "Volunteer  Efficiency." 
The  weak  point  of  the  volunteer  sy.stem,  he  says,  is  the 
inefficiency  of  the  officers. 

"  In  artillery  volunteer  corps,  where  exact  knowledge 
is  even  more  reciuisite  in  an  officer,  the  following  figures 
show  no  great  improvement,  altiiough  I  have  reckoned 
in  the  totals  those  who  have  pas.sed  the  special  ex- 
amination in  artillery  as  well  as  those  w'ho  have  passed 
the  school  of  instruction.  In  one  corps  only  6  officers 
out  of  27  have  passed  either  the  school  of  instruction 
or  the  artillery  examination;  in  another,  6  out  of  25; 
in  others,  6  out  of  16,  6  out  of  14,  10  out  of  26,  4  out  of 
11.  8  out  of  Ifi.  15  out  of  .37,  and  18  out  of  2.S ;  in  one  corps 
the  major,  four  captains,  {<nd  six  lieutenants  have  not 
apparently  even  pa.ssed  the  examination  entitling  them 
to  the  prefix  p  .' " 

NIGERIA. 

Mr.  Harold  Rindloss  writes  an  interesting  article  en- 
titled "Nigeria  and  Its  Trade,"  which  deals,  however, 
more  with  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  Nigeria  than 
with  trade.  The  export  trade  of  the  country  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  palm-oil  and  kernels,  which  are  paid 
for  chiefly  with  gin  and  cotton.  Of  the  former  com- 
modity, Mr.  Bindloss  says : 

"Some  describe  it  as  a  brain-destroying  poison,  others 
as  an  innocuous  .stimulant,  while  the  writer  would  only 
state  that  though  he  has  seen  great  numbers  of  cases 
purchased,  he  rarely  witnes.sed  any  drunkenne.ss  among 
the  natives.  This  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  negro  can  apparently  consume  almost  any  fluid 
without  ill  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  few  white  men 
care  to  drink  the  'trade'  brand  of  gin,  and  the  few  sea- 
men who  do  so  surreptitiously  are  usually  brought  back 
by  main  force  in  a  state  approaching  dangerous  in- 
sanitj." 

THE  MAKING  OF  PEDIGREES. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  Round  has  an  amusing  paper  on  "The 
Companions  of  the  Conqueror,"  in  which  he  shows  up  a 
good  many  manufactured  pedigrees.  The  number  of 
families  who  can  positively  be  traced  to  William's 
knights  is  very  small,  and  there  is  only  one  P^nglish  fam- 
ily which  still  remains  on  the  lordship  which  they 
gained  from  the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Round  laughs  at 
Burke  and  the  College  of  Heralds.    Family  after  family 


which,  acconling  to   Hnrke,  came  over  with  the  Con- 
qiuTor  is  unable  to  i)rove  its  pedigree  .so  far  back. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Fry's  paper  on  "  Florentine  Painting  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century"  is  admirably  illustrated  with  re- 
productions. Miss  Cholmondeley  describes,  under  the 
title  of  "An  .\rt,  in  Its  Infancy,"  advertising  as  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Henry  Nevvbolt  tells 
the  "  Ronumceof  a  Songbook,"  and  there  is  an  article  by 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College  on  "  Gray  and  Dante." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  .Iiinc  niunber  of  the  Wcfitininntcr  opens  with 
"Astounding  Revelations  About  the  South  Afri- 
can War,"  by  "  A  True  Friend  of  a  Better  England." 

Mr.  Howard  Ilodgkin  recalls  the  way  in  which  Penn 
and  the  Quakers  acquired  Pennsylvania,  and  contrasts 
the  situation  in  South  Africa.  He  ejaculates,  "If  only 
our  statesmen  could  first  appreciate  and  then  imitate 
the  wi.sdom  of  the  Quaker  courtier  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century  !"  There  would  follow  cessation  of  hostilities, 
conference,  possibly  a  compromise  to  be  found  in  "fly- 
ing the  flags  of  two  respective  nations  at  Bloemfontein 
and  Pretoria,  as  at  Khartum."  In  any  case,  he  argue.s, 
"  it  were  better  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  two  con- 
tented peoples  outside  the  British  empire  than  on  terms 
of  enmity  with  two  rebellious  peoples  lately  introduced 
within  it."  He  closes  with  the  remark,  "If  only  the 
Engli.sh  will  ri.se  to  the  high  level  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  other  inhabitants  of  South  Africa 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  Red  Indians."  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  Tugman  writes  under  the  heading,  "The  Policy  of 
Grab  :  Jingo  or  Pro-Boer,"  and  slasliingly  vindicates 
the  genuine  patriotism  of  "  Pro-Boer"  and  "  Little  Eng- 
lander"  as  against  the  rival  claims  of  Jingo  capitalists. 
TWO  IRISH  PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Dudley  S.  A.  Ccsby  argues  against  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell's  scheme  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of 
Irish  landlords.  It  would,  he  says,  mean  ruin  to  the 
landlords,  extinction  of  the  Protestant  element,  and 
elimination  of  a  sorely  needed  source  of  good  and  hon- 
est leadership.  He  says  that  "the  extension  of  the 
present  system  of  voluntary  purchase  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  best  plan  until  the  whole  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  the  land 
comes  up  for  settlement  in  England." 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Naughten  replies  to  an  earlier  article 
by  Mr.  Cosby,  and  explains  that  the  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university  is  ba.sed, 
not  on  Protestant  bigotry  or  racial  feud,  but  on  a  de- 
.sire  to  promote  national  unity  and  brotherhood  by  a 
system  of  education  common  and  open  to  all  creeds  and 
parties.  This  he  declares  to  be  the  real  desire  of  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  if  they  only  dared  to  express  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Maiirice  Todhunter  supplies  a  very  interest- 
ing study  of  the  historian,  Heinrich  von  Treitschke. 
Treitschke  "is  on  the  side  of  life  against  bookishness  ;  " 
he  "  ispossessed  of  'the  great  antiseptic  style'  and  knows 
how  to  set  off  his  mas.ses  of  material  in  a  readable  and 
artistic  shape."  He  is  said  to  resemble  Macaulay,  but 
was  more  genial  and  passionate,  and  had  something  of 
the  lyrical  and  penetrative  essence  of  Michelet  and 
Carlyle. 

James  Creed  Meredith  examines  the  basis  of  certain 
popular  observations  concerning  the  ridiculous. 
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THE   CONTINFNTAL    RHVltWS. 


REVITE  DES  UEIX  .MONDhLS. 

WE  have  notice<l  elsewhere  M.  Ia-vj-'s  article  on 
Chines*'  fimitice  in  tii«'  first  May  nunitter  of  the 
Hevuc  ths  Deux  Mmofcs.  The  contents  for  May  as  a 
whole  fully  maintain  the  hi^h  reputation  of  M.  lirune- 
ti^re's  review. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SPINOZA. 

M.  t'ouchoml  reviews  a  nuinlier  of  recent  l)ooks  on 
Spinoxa,  and  discusise.s  whether  the  philosopher  was  a 
Christian.  The  external  siyns  are  somewhat  inconsist- 
ent, as,  for  instance,  when  in  one  of  his  letters  Spinoza 
replies  to  a  suy^estion  of  Catholicism  in  such  a  way  a.s 
to  make  us  think  him  no  Christian  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  treatise  on  theolo<iy  shows  th.'it,  in  his  view, 
for  mathematical  certainty  might  Ik-  substituted  a 
moral  adhesion,  based  upon  signs,  without  l)ein|Lj  com- 
pletely ju.stifleil  by  them.  On  the  whole,  .M.  Couchoud 
thinks  that  the  reply  to  the  question  whether  .*>piiioza 
wa-s  a  Christian  is  to  say  that  he  furnished  a  ba.sis  for 
the  Christian  life  in  rea-son. 

JINGOISM   IN  LITEn.VTUKE. 

M.  de  Vogii^  has  had  tlie  excellent  idea  of  discussing 
the  development  of  imperialism  in  English  literature 
in  the  light  of  the  novels  of  Disraeli  and  Kipling.  He 
goes  through  the  principal  wt)rks  of  both  writers  with 
the  view  of  showing  that,  undoubtedly  different  as 
they  are  in  tone,  talent,  and  conception  of  life,  yet  they 
meet  upon  this  common  ground  of  imperial  sentiment. 
Disraeli  felt  strongly  tlu?  attraction  of  the  East,  and  he 
had  a  uiystical  faith  in  the  influence  of  th.it  old  cradle 
of  the  human  race  ;  Eurojie  would  (ind  there,  he 
tliought,  the  cure  for  all  her  ills.  In  "Tancred,"  which 
wa.s  published  in  1S47,  we  find  the  whole  l)ook  colored 
by  this  obsession,  anil  there  is  in  it  a  passage  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  is  called  for  the  first  time  Empress  of 
India.  In  the  theories  of  Disraeli  the  novelist  we  .sei- 
the  same  springs  at  work  as  in  the  foreign  [Kilicy  of 
Disraeli  the  minister.  He  obtains  the  islanil  of  Cyi)rus 
with  some  idea  of  commanding  Palestine  and  .Asia 
Minor  ;  the  Afghan  war  wjus  his  work  ;  he  it  wa.s  who 
l)oldly  tf)ok  the  step  which  insured  English  predomi- 
nance in  Egypt  ;  and  lie  it  was  who  annexed  the  republic 
<if  the  Transvaal  for  the  first  time.  So  we  see,  .s<iy«,  .M. 
de  Vogii6,  that  English  imi>erialism  was  at  first  a  great 
.lewish  dream.  It  i.s  curious  thjit  although  the  latter- 
day  a[M)stle  of  im|)erialism,  Mr.  Kipling,  is  certainly 
English  to  the  marrow  of  his  Imnes,  yet  his  whole  con- 
tention of  humanity  and  attitude  towaril  life — even  liis 
very  vocabulary — are  Orientalized  by  the  long  years 
which  he  spent  in  India. 

PARIS  AND  TIIK  I'ROVINflAI.. 

Perhaps  Ix-raiise  France  is  so  large  a  country,  tlio 
metro|M»lis  plays  ati  even  great^-r  part  in  the  imagiiia 
tions  of  till'  provincials  tlian  d<M's  I/mdon  t4>  the  Eng 
lish  c«>untryman,  or  the  Scot,  Irishman,  or  Welshman. 
Nowadays  thanks  tocheapday  tickets,  excursion  trains, 
and  HO  on,  there  are  comparatively  few  |H>ople  in  tin- 
Unit^'d  Kingdom  who  have  not  paid  at  least  one  visit  to 
I^ondon.  This  has  not  hitherto  been  tliecime  in  France  ; 
but,  according  to  .M.  Ifanotaux,  his  country  in  this  mat- 
ter is  iNToming  more  like  England,  and  there  arc  few 
French  provincials  who  do  not  consider  theniwlvex  well 


acquainted  with  Parii«,     Yet  n.         " 

guished  statesman,  Pari<i,  or  nn 

fer  to  an  astounding  deunf  from  iheir  prtivlndnl  com- 

iwtriot.s  ;    but  they  have  oue  great  virtue  in  coninmn. 

and  that  in  love  of  work.     "How  dirTervnt  from   l^m. 

don  !"  cries  .M.  I'  ix  ;  ••therv  ' 

whole  days'  rest  .-ek.  .  .  ."     W  ^  \  ■ 

not  enjoy   the  couunon    round,  the  daily  tMJtk.  in   the 

manner  .so  chariwteristic  of   pr  -  •-        '     !'         ,..     The 

Parisian  lives  and  works  in  a  .  r  fever  ; 

he  has  a  horror  of  dullness  and  ■  m  novelty,  nnd 

this  is  true  of  Parisian  com  men  .  -.         ;i  an  of  PurUinn 

art.     Nowhere  is  this  more  seen  than  in  the  trade  center 

of  Paris.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 

find  in  a  provincial  town  a  business  h. 

foundeil  l)efore  the  Hevolution,  and  out   of  whu-h    ItN 

owners  are  content  to  make  a  fair  living  and  nothing 

more  ;  but  this  is  not  the  ca.se  in  Paris,  where  the  trailer 

who  lacks  initiative  and  invention  ends  b\  m- 

pletely  to  tin- wall.     In  England  thecounti;  ;i«-n 

comes  up  to  Ixindon  and  nwikesa  great  fortune,  whereaa 

in  France  the  provincial  is  rarely  so  fortunate.     Ever)-- 

thing  is  again.st   him,— his  early  training,    his   innate 

caution,  and  his  half  envy,  half  fear,  of  the  Parisian. 

Yet  .M.  Hanotaux  considers  that  France  would  lack  one 

of  her  most  essetitial,  most  component,  |vtrt«  were  she 

to  Ik*  suddenly  depriveil  of  the  existence  of  her  capital. 

WHAT  CAfSES  HAIL. 

Count  de  Saporta  contributes  a  curious  and  n-ally 
very  interesting  article  on  the  close  ctmnection  which 
has  In-en   found  to  exist   iH-twwn  It  ■.  mis  and   the 

firing  of  cannon.     He  tells  some  e\  j.iry  stories 

concerning  the  size  of  hailstones.  For  example.  In  Oc- 
tol>er,  ISIIM.  at  Hizerta  a  hail-storm  cciven**!  a  French 
warship  with  hailstones  some  of  which  weigheil.  ac- 
coriling  to  thoM'  on  l>oard.  nearly  txv«Mity-one  |M)unds. 
The  worst  hail-storms  t.ike  place  more  oft<'n  in  hot 
weather  than  iu  the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  nnd 
these  visitations  are  far  more  common  in  t)  'i  of 

1-' ranee  than  in  the  north.     Certain  district-  .en 

their  agricultural  pros|K'rity  completely  desiroyist  by 
one  very  bad  hail-storm.  Styria  which  sc«'ms  to  Im>  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  destructive  hail-siorins.  was  one  of  the 
first    |>laces  to  try  the  exiM-rimeiil  of  br'  ■  »ll- 

clouds  by  means  of  the  firing  of  cannon,  ^>ng 

to  this  article,  the  ex|)eriiiientM  proved  so  niioceiuiful 
that  now  what  he  calls  "cannon  Htalions"  have  \nfn 
e>ilablislied  in  all  those  |Hirlioiis  of  the  Continent  whert< 

t  lie  agricull  oral  interest  was  com|M'lle«l.  in  tl Id  daym 

t4>  insure  heavily  ligaiiist  the  |Missible  destructiuu  by 
hail-storiuH  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 


NOrVEM.K  UEVrK. 

M(  AMIi.LE  FLA.M.M.VUION,  the  gn-nl  n>tniii(>- 
.      m.'  ■•        •  '• May 

niiiiilM-r  of  1 1  'Ve 

that  the  terrestrnil  gioln*.  «•<■■  \u 

axis  thniugh  s|MU'e,  never  giH  „ -lUie 

atmosphere,     .\cconling  to  thU  theor)',  the  world  lunin 

on  ]'• 

troll' 

genlous  and  plaunlble. 
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CAN  CATIIOLinSM   BK  1.IIIKHAL  ? 

M.  I*ottlcr  ontf  iuon>  innkos  n  lU'toriiiiiu-d  c>(Ti)rt   t«> 
pr  '      U'siralnlityof  H  new  Frt'iich  iK)Iilical  party 

\\\  1  at   once  Ik'  I'atlinlic  nml   LiluTal.     IIi- has 

tnkoii  thf  tn>ul)l»'  to  st'curf  a  writtoii  cxpri'ssion  of 
opinion  from  woll-known  iH)liticians,  including  those  of 
Mich  varying  views  lis  M.  Clt^inenceau,  tlie  Abl>6  Gay- 
raud.  .Inles  Ix-ntaitre.  M.  Hihot.  and  M.  Trarieux. 
Tlie  L'unite  di-  Hlui>  is  evidently  very  nincli  discoura.ned. 
He  says  that,  altlion^h  the  Catlmlic  party  are  always 
willing  to  join  themselves  together  to  form  .such  valu- 
able institutions  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Workmen's 
Chilis,  fi>ui)d(tl  liy  Comte  Albert  de  Muu,  he  does  not 
see  them  at  all  willinti  to  sink  their  various  difrcrenios 
in  onler  to  fonn  a  united  Liberal  party.  M.  Clenien- 
ci'au  writes  as  might  lie  e.xpected,  very  bitterly.  lie 
points  out  that  numerous  efTort.s  to  form  a  I^iberal 
jvirty  have  already  taken  place  and  that  they  have  all 
failed.  M.  Cuneo  d"Ornano,  while  full  of  faith  and  con- 
viction, thoroughly  disjipproves  of  mixing  up  religion 
and  jKditics.  He  declares  that  in  France  the  religious 
I>olitician  is  invariably  a  royalist,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  Catholic  Lil)eral  party  would  inevitably  work 
for  the  restoration  of  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Bourbon.  The 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  M.  Leniaitre,  who  has 
conu'  prominently  to  the  front  in  connection  with  the 
Nationalist  i)arty,  is  evidently  on  the  whole  in  favor  of 
the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Liberal  party,  but  evidently 
simply  iK'cause  lie  believes  that  such  a  party  would 
work  for  the  objects  he  himself  has  in  view.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  .sets  forth  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  suggestion  of  such  a  party  ;  the  majority, 
indeed,  of  the  well-known  people  whose  opinions  are 
here  set  forth  think  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Liberal 
party  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  M.  Kibot  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  ('omte  de  Mun  tried  to  do  .something 
of  the  kind  some  years  ago,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
encouraged,  he  was  begged  to  desist  from  his  efforts  by 
the  heads  of  the  French  episcopate. 

HIS  FATHER'S  SOX. 

M.  Maudair  gives  in  a  few  pages  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  M.  L^on  Daudet,  the  eldest  son  of  the  famous 
novelist,  whose  premature  death  was  such  a  terrible 
loss  to  Frencli  letters.  Young  Daudet  has  not  cared  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  liis  novels  differ,  as 
much  as  one  form  of  fiction  can  difi'er  from  another, 
from  tho.se  of  the  writer  who  was  justly  styled  "the 
?'rench  Dickens.''  Alphonse  Daudet  delighted  in  .show- 
ing the  world  simple  heroism,  the  pathos  and  the 
beauty  of  ordinary  life  ;  his  son  is  a  philosopher,  a  cynic, 
a  satirist,  and  up  to  the  present  time  each  of  his  novels 
has  partjiken  of  the  nature  of  a  pamphlet. 

FRKSCH  HOUSEWIVES. 

Mme.  Schmahl,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  Engli.sh- 
woman,  contributes  an  excellent  little  article  entitled 
"Domestic  Economy,"  which  is,  of  course,  entirely 
written  from  the  French  point  of  view.  She  points 
out  that  in  our  modern  life  woman,  in  her  role  of 
housewife,  has  the  disposal  of  a  considera])le  portion  of 
her  husband's  earnings  or  income.  She  also  is  an  im- 
portant employer  of  labor,  and  to  the  mother  of  the 
family  falls  the  important  duty  of  looking  after  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  moral  welfare  of  the  future  citi- 
zens in  every  country.  According  to  Mme.  Schmahl, 
the  modern  housewife,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  fitl- 
fill  her  duties  at  all  competently.     Many  women  allow 


thejuselves  to  be  hopelessly  cheated  by  their  tradespeo- 
ple, even  those  who  go  to  market  Ihem.selves,  for  they 
iiave  not  tiie  experience  wliicli  will  save  them  from  be- 
ing constantly  outwitted  in  bargaining.  Every  house- 
hold is  manageil  upon  a  diflerent  plan,  each  married 
woman  buying  her  experience  very  bitterly.  She 
toiu-hi's  upon  tiu^  servant  (juestion,  which  is  apparently 
as  great  a  problem  in  France  as  in  t liis  country.  She 
points  out  that  work  has  no  .sex,  and  would  evidently 
like  to  see  men  taught  to  be  as  good  housekeepers  as 
are  their  wives  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  the  ideal  housewife  who  knows  something  of 
everything,  and  who  can  teach  each  of  her  servants 
how  to  do  his  or  her  work. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Stead's  article  on 
"  How  Will  King  Edward  VII.  Govern  ?"  And 
apart  from  this  article,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  Maj'.  A  translation  is  given 
of  Sir  Robert  Hart's  article  on  "  China,  Reform,  and  the 
Power.s,"'  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  and  was 
noticed  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  June. 

THE  religion  OF  TOLSTOY. 

M.  Strannick  writes  an  interestiiig  paper  on  "The 
Religion  of  Tolstoy,"  which  naturally  derives  an  added 
importance  from  the  recent  excomnnmication.  The  life 
of  Tolstoy  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts — the 
first  purely  worldly,  and  the  second  his  evangelizing 
life  ;  and  Tolstoy  himself  admits  this  division.  At  a 
given  moment  he  was  "converted,"  but  for  a  long  time 
he  sotight  for  the  faith,  and  the  history  of  his  life  bears 
witne.ss  to  the  moral  anguish  which  he  constantly  suf- 
fered. When  he  was  at  school  he  was  troubled  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  schoolfellow  one  day 
informed  him  that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery — 
namely,  that  God  does  not  exist,  and  at  that  time  it 
seemed  to  Tolstoy  quite  possible.  Tolstoy's  novels  are 
like  a  diary  of  liis  moral  and  religious  uncertainties. 
The  religion  which  he  ultimately  elaborated  is  a  Chris- 
tianity of  his  own,  independent  of  that  of  the  Church  ; 
it  is  more  or  less  theoretical,  but  is  framed  for  practice. 
He  fought  most  earne.stly  against  the  view  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  very  beautiful  Utopia  which  cannot  be  real- 
ized in  the  world  as  it  is  at  present  constituted  ;  to  his 
mind,  Christianity  is  the  rigorous  and  complete  applica- 
tion of  the  commands  of  Jesus  with  all  their  logical 
con.sequences.  It  must  be  all  or  nothing — "He  who  is 
not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 

RAILAVATS  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

M.  Loiseau  calls  attention  in  a  short  article  to  the 
imi)ortance  of  the  railwaj'  which  Austria-Hungary  is 
projecting,  designed  to  connect  Serajeva  with  Vienna, 
and  ultimately  with  the  important  port  of  Salonika  on 
the  .a^gean  Sea.  The  aspirations  of  Austria-Hungary 
toward  Salonika  date  from  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and  M.  Loiseau  explains  very  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  these  ambitions,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  aflfect  both  France  and  Italy. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION   IN  GERMANY. 

M.  Torau-Bayle  contributes  a  stvidy  of  this  important 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  France.  He  says  that 
France  boasts  an  excellent  system  of  higher  commer- 
cial education,  and  the  great  French  schools  of  com- 
merce need  have  no  fear  of  the  rivalry  of  A  ix-la-Cha- 
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pflle  or  I^ipsic.  Hut  that  is  not  enough.  In  Kraru-f, 
he  ><iys,  tiny  liavf  Ir-ijiiii  jit  th«'  wron^,'  i-iiil  :  tlu-y  haw 
iuvertod  the  (ieniiau  proivdurt'.  The  hi^^her  coiumer- 
cial  .schools  are  the  crown,  so  to  s|K'ak,  of  tlie  progress- 
ive system  of  commercial  etlucatioii,  and  lie  coinplains 
that  in  France  they  are  isolatt-d  from  the  rest  of  tiie 
educational  establishments  by  the  ditliculi  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  by  the  high  prices  charged  to  pupils. 


THE  ITALIAN  KKVIEWS. 

EVEKYone  anxious  to  follow  the  important  e.\ca- 
vations  that  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Konian 
Forum  should  study  the  lavishly  illustrated  article 
in  C'osniON  C(it)n>1icus  (.May  15)  by  l»rof.  ().  .Marucchi, 
the  greatest  of  Koman  arcluvologists  t<Mlay.  The  de- 
struction of  the  church  of  Santa  .Maria  Liberatrice  has 
fully  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  advocattnl 
it,  and  Professf)r  Marucchi  is  now  able  to  give  a  full 
description  of  the  wonderful  church  of  .Santa  Maria 
-\ntiqini,  with  its  frescoes  and  inscription.s,  which  has 
Ix'en  l)rought  to  light  l)eneath  the  more  mo<lern  edifiie. 
This  newly  discovered  building  is  hehl  to  date  from  the 
fourth  century,  and  i>  probably  the  oldest  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  in  Koine. 

English  literature  receives  constant  attention  from 
the  editor  of  the  .Vhoivi  Antolofjui.  Among  the  books 
dealt  with  this  month  are  Hall  Caine's  'The  Eternal 
City"  and  Roy  Devereu.x's  "Side  Lights  on  S<jutli  .\f- 
ricH,"  while  .Miss  Yonge  and  Kishop  Stubbs  are  each 
treate<l  to  a  friendly  notice.  A.  Hildebrand  (May  If,) 
makes  an  energetic  protest  against  the  suggestion  that 
a  siM)t  of  such  idyllic  beauty  as  the  Villa  Horghes*' 
should  be  utilized  as  the  site  of  a  prosaic  modern  monu- 
ment to  the  late  King  Humbert.  L.  Hasi  writes  enthu- 
siastically of  Eleonora  Duse  in  an  article  with  many 
interesting  portraits,  in  which  he  attributes  the  greater 
tenderness  anil  j)urity  of  her  later  acting  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fjabriele  d'.Vnnunzio. 

Both  the  Antiiloijin  and  the  Ritsxrijuti  Ntizinniilr 
(May  1)  take  Archbishoi)  Ireland  seriously  to  task  for 
his  recent  pronouncements  concerning  the  tennwral 
power. 

The  French  are  said  to  Ijeca-sting  envious  eyes  at  Eng- 
land's public  schools.  Italy  is  now  beginning  to  follow 
suit.  In  Flcijrcn  (May  5)  the  Duca  di  (iualtieri  gives  a 
very  g(M)d  historical  account  of  the  great  public  scIkmjIs 
of  Englanrl,  jMiinting  out  that  the  aim  of  {{ritisii  ednca- 
tiotial  metlnxls  is  rather  to  develop  character  than  to 
cram  information. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

IN  an  article  iii>on  the  "Prerogatives  of  the  Rritish 
Crown,"  contributefl  \i>  Mntuitusilirlfl  Ulnr  Stmlt 
HUfl  Lnnil.  .Mr.  \V.  (i.  Skinner,  of  Editibnrgh,  endeavors 
to  explain  how  really  insignilicant  the  jMjwers  of  the 
crown  are  in  Knglainl  as  compared  to  t  hos4<  exercised  by 
the  Kai.ser  and  other  European  monarclis. 

Ulricli  von  Ha.ssell  contributes  an  article  U|Hin  Tol- 
stoy's relation  to  Church  and  State.  Hi-  considers  that 
the  Holy  Synod  kept  on  liopint^  that  ToNtoy  w<inl<l 
change  in  bis  views  an<l  return  to  the  ('hurch.  Kut  <il 
last  this  hr)pe  was  evidently  vain,  and  the  count  w<i.h  ex- 
i'ommunicated.  Von  Ha.ssell  also  siipplieH  his  UNual 
article  upon  German  colonial  |M)liti('s,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  development  of  southwest  Africa. 

As  usual,  Uchcr  Land  nml  Mitr  is  e.xcoedingly  well 


'""  '<"l 'ontains  many  inferefitlngurticles.    The 

^/"'  l'l"te  is  a  Very  line  >.{iccinien  of  e.il.,r  prim- 

ing, and  depictMH  mene  in  the  "Ohl  Land  "-Haiiovtr 
The  other  plates  are  :   A  ver- 
Hichter,   of  a  duel   on    h<>i 

Dahls  -On  the  Sunny  W«ve  ;  '  Kembrandt'i.  •  .M«m 
with  the  Staff  ;"and  "The  Ms«»pe<l  Hull."  by  <;.  Vu»- 
tagh,  a  very  tine  picture  inde.-<|  At  the  en«l  of  the 
magazine  then-  is  a  |h.  rnouK  others.. .f   .Major- 

(Jeneral  von  (iroxs-.Sehu  i.  who  wits  lajruinl  in  the 

conflagration  which  dentruyed  the  Kni|ierur'M  pnlac«  nt 
Peking.     .\  rather  interesting   ph.*  'of 

the  sword  of  honor  which   the   Ha  .,|,« 

friends  i>t  the  H<Krs  havedeiided  to  pres4*ht  to  (feneml 
l)e  Wet.  The  lost  (iaiuslN)rough  is  repniductil.  ami  «c- 
ccmtinnies  n  short  description  of  the  DucheMi  of  Devon- 
shire. The  lioers' camp  in  Ceylon  is  il.  i  \\. 
lustrated  from  s|iecial  photographs  by  1' .  md 
Hiidolph  Teichmann.  The  new  extension  of  the  rail- 
way in  the  southern  pjirt  of  the  HIack  Forest  in  de- 
scrilje<l  and  illustrate<l  with  ntany  inten-sting  photo- 
graphs. 

Ernst  Haeckel  contributes  to  7>«uf*c/u-  UtiiulnrhoH 
a  further  installment  descriptiveof  his  journey  through 
the  .Malay  states.  While  at  Hatavia  he  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  fish  market  and  the  wonderful  colors 
ami  shapes  of  the  fish  eX|>os,-<l  there.  Carl  Fren7.el 
writes  at  length  concerning  the  stjige  in  lierlin.  Some 
fifteen  of  Heine's  letters,  which  have  lieen  hitherto  un- 
published, form  the  subject  of  a  contribution  »>y  Ernst 
Elster.  Hndoliih  Eucken  writes  U|Min  the  world-wide 
crisis  in  religion,  and  Ijidy  HIennerhaft  has  an  article 
U|Kjn  "  PauisiTi  and  Pessimism." 

H.  Graf  zu  Dohna,  writ  ing  in  Sord  uml  SUil.  dcscrilMti 
Crete  under  the  banner  of  St.  .Mark.  iM-giniiing  with  a 
passing  reference  to  (he  pn-M-nt  |Kisition  »)f  the  islami 
under  Prince  George  of  Greece.  His  accHUint  of  the 
Phd'nician  occu{>ation  is  very  interi'sting.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  the  pres«Mit  condition  of  Crete 
can  oidy  Ik-  tem|M>rary,— the  nominal  control  <if  the 
Porte  will  1h'  cast  ofT.  and  the  island  will  in*  joiiie<i  to 
Greece.  Hugo  Hiltfger  wrileii  at  cunttiderable  length 
upon  iKjIittcal  economy. 

The  .May  nnmU-rcif  I  He  HcHfllHrhnft  contains  an  in- 
terestiiiK  accciunt  of  his  interview  with  Count  Tolstoy 
by  Siegfried  Hey.  The  meeting  t«K>k  place  in  Tolstoy's 
house  in  Moscow,  and  .Mr.  Hey  thuNde.<«cril)eM  the  work- 
room of  the  count  :  It  is  very  plain,  the  i|uiet  corner  of 
a  worker  and  thinker.  White  walls,  bare  of  pieturtnt. 
A  large  writing-table  covereil  with  numuscripts  and 
b<M<ks  in  miscellaneous  confusion.  The  ri>st  of  the  fur- 
niture consists  of  a  standing  desk,  a  large  leather  wifa, 
and  a  few  chairs.  The  four  windows  liMik  into  the  uar- 
<len.  As  usual,  Tolstoy  wa.s  dress,.*!  in  |M-a.Hiint's  coh- 
tume.  The  count  lM*gan  by  n-pnuiching  his  visitor  for 
having  U-en  an  ofTlcer,  but  the  tjdk  soon  drift«il  to  the 
subject  of  jiatriolism,  and  later  t4»  literatun'.  He  con 
sidered  the  present  C/.ech  language  troubles  as  absnni 
and  unworthy  of  the  present  century.  He  diN-n  not  like 
H>s«Mi,  and  would  mtt  ditH-uitn  him  lieyiind  snying  thnt 
he   could    not   endure   him.  and    that    Iti  'If  did 

not    know   what    he   wanted      .Mr    He\  i  uonlil 

Im'  JMilHiHsible  for  To|s|m_\  ever  to  iM-|tle  down  outilde  of 
Hussiii,  jiH  did  TnrueniefT.  The  Interview  biKltil  clii«r 
on  an  hour,  and  wan  clom-d  by  CimmiIi'mm  ToUUiy  en- 
tering to  lal,  I 

.\nother  I  conlrlbuteil  u|iuu  Itic 

German  F^iMt  African  Km  I  way. 


Tlll^:   NEW    B()(M>:S. 

"TlIK  CRISIS"— TJl  10    lU)Ulv   OF   THE  MONTH.* 


TIIK  hnphnzanl,  purposeless  writer  would  ni'ver  Ix' 
ntiriK-te<l  to  a  task  of  such  proportions  as  Mr. 
riiurchill  outlintnl  for  hiujself  wlieu  lie  undertooiv  wliat 
was  to  Ih'  tlif  first  attempt  of  any  writer  to  employ  in  a 
large  way  the  causes  the  incidents,  and  the  controlling 
personalities  of  the  Civil  War  for  purposes  of  fiction. 
To  weigh  the  opiwsini;  influences  at  work  North  and 
S<iuth.  to  measure  the  interests  involved,  to  analyze  the 
motives  that  contendeil  for  the  mastery.— these  were 
some  of  the  obligations  implied  in  the  contract. 

There  are  many  novels  for  which  history  serves  as  a 
kind  of  "  background  ;"  in  "Tlu»  Crisis  "  it  is  the  very 
fabric  of  the  story  itself.  As  the  narrative  proceeds,  the 
rush  of  great  events,  the  emerging  of  leaders,  and  the 
gradual  revelation  of  a  nation's  destiny  command  more 
and  more  of  the  reader's  attention,  until  the  individual 
fortunes  Of  the  hero  and  heroine  seem  subordinated — 
and  pmperly  so — to  the  fortunes  of  their  country. 

In  the  choice  of  .scene  and  selection  of  materials  for 
his  story.  Mr.  Chtirchill  has  shown  rare  powers  of  di.s- 
cernment  and  discrimination,  which  cause  us  to  wonder 
at  times  whether,  after  all,  his  true  vocation  is  not  tliat 
of  hi.storian  rather  than  of  novelist.  It  was  historical, 
more  than  literarj',  insight  that  guided  him  unerringly 
to  the  real  theater  of  the  Civil  War — the  Missis.sippi 
Valley.  The  historical  sense  led  him  to  see  there  sharply 
outlined  the  tinderlying  cau.ses  of  the  conflict  standing 
forth  in  their  nakedness.  He  saw  the  descendants  of 
the  Virginian  Cavalier  and  the  .son  of  New  England 
Puritanism  meeting  on  that  ground  and  claiming  it, 
the  one  for  slavery,  the  other  for  free  labor.  He  saw, 
too,  te  ".squatter-sovereignty"  following  of  Douglas 
and  that  larger  element  which,  when  the  shock  of  war 
came,  stood  first  of  all  for  the  Union^the  element 
"racy  of  the  srjil"  out  of  which  grew  Lowell's  "first 
American."  Nor  did  he  overlook  those  foreign-born  im- 
migrants in  our  central  West  and  Southwest  who,  with 
rare  devotion,  gave  all  they  had,  even  to  life  itself, 
for  an  a<lopted  nationality. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  all  these  currents  of 
Americanism  met  in  the  decade  before  the  war,  lived 
Colonel  Carvel  and  his  daughter  Virginia,  and  there 
they  worthily  sustained  the  traditions  of  a  noble 
.'N^uthern  ancestry.  Thither  came,  a  few  years  before 
the  war,  young  Stephen  Brice  and  his  mother,  repre- 
sentatives of  New  England  conservatism  and  good 
breeding— for  Stephen  shattered  all  the  preconceptions 
of  the  planter  aristocracy  by  appearing  as  a  Yankee 
gentleman,  an  anomalous  character  in  those  days  in  the 
.South  ;  and  Mrs.  Brice  was  every  inch  a  lady.  There 
is  another  type  of  Yankee  in  the  story— Eliphalet  Hop- 
I)er,  the  grasping,  "cal'lating,'  mercenary,  soulless 
wretch,  whom  none  of  the  Southerners  depicted  by  Mr. 
Churchill  approaches  in  despicable  villainy  ;  and  then 
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tliore  is  .lodge  Wl)ipi)le,  the  austere,  reserved,  higli- 
luinded  fanatic,— men  of  his  liber  are  calletl  "cranks" 
today.  The  only  close  friend  Judge  Whipple  had  in 
St.  Louis  before  Stephen  Brice  came  was  Colonel  Car- 
vel—Colonel Carvel,  who  stood  for  everything  that 
Judge  Whipple  opposed  and  detested,  who  gloried  in 
the  South  and  her  institutions,  and,  when  the  time 
came,  fought  for  them.  Virginia  Carvel  is  a  true 
(laugliter  of  the  South,  and  if  there  are  difTiculties  in 
the  way  of  her  marrying  Stephen  Brice,  the  reader  is 
not  dismayed.  He  knows  tliat  somehow  the  obstacles 
will  be  surmounted,  that  destiny  will  have  her  way. 
This  is  a  matter  quite  beyond  Mr.  ChurchiU's  control. 

Other  characters  come  and  go  as  the  story  proceeds, — 
the  silent,  diffident  "Captain  Grant"  who  sold  firewood 
in  St.  Louis  in  those  days  before  the  war  ;  the  "Major 
Sherman  "'  who  was  president  of  a  St.  I^ouis  street-car 
line,  and  finally  the  uncouth  figun;  of  the  rail-splitter 
President,  who.se  homely  political  philo.sophy  permeates 
the  book  and  almost  woos  the  reader  away  from  the 
story  itself.  "Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North."  says  Mr.  Churchill;  "The  Crisis" 
makes  us  feel  that  this  was  so.  It  becomes  quite  evi- 
dent, as  we  read  on,  that  Lincoln  is  the  author's  hero, 
whatever  place  we  assign  him  in  the  story.  The  unique 
personality  of  the  martyr  President  seems  to  dominate 
the  book.  At  one  time  or  another  the  leading  characters 
come  under  its  mysterious  spell.  It  is  from  Lincoln 
that  Stephen  Brice,  the  cultured  Bostonian,  receives  the 
new  gospel  of  Western  Americanism  and  democracy. 
To  Virginia  Carvel  at  last  conies  the  revelation  that 
this  patient  burden-bearer  is  laden  with  the  .sorrows  of 
her  own  people — the  sous  and  daughters  of  the  South- 
land. 

The  strength  of  "  The  Crisis  "  is  not  in  the  spectacular 
element.  It  is  a  war  story  without  very  much  war  in 
it ;  the  tnelodramatic  features  are  pleasantly  absent.  The 
account  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at  Freeport  is 
more  actual  and  effective  than  a  battle  scene  in  the 
average  war  story — and  that  deliate  meant  vastly  more 
than  many  a  battle.  So  of  the  book  as  a  whole  It  may 
be  said  that  it  deals  with  causes  rather  than  with  out- 
ward results.  Mr.  Churchill  has  taken  his  work  seri- 
ously ;  he  has  followed  up  a  bold  conception  with  a  thor- 
ough and  virile  execution  that  commands  our  respect. 
There  is  not  a  dull  or  lifeless  page  in  the  book.  The 
reader's  interest  is  held  by  the  theme  itself,  not  by  any 
artifice  of  plot  or  literary  device  of  any  .sort.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  the  historian's  materials  may  be  legiti- 
mately employed  by  the  novelist  is  a  question  for  the 
critics  to  wrangle  over.  Whatever  their  deci.sion  may 
be  (if  they  ever  reach  .a  decision),  Mr.  Cliurchill  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  tlie  achievement  of  his  purpose.  He 
liJis  solved  the  problem  in  his  own  way,  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  we  venture  to  say,  of  his  readers.  More 
clearly  than  any  other  story-writer  of  his  day,  he  has 
pointed  out  to  us  what  the  fathers  fought  for  and  what 
the  present  generation  is  to  live  for, — the  heritage  of 
sound  and  true  Americanism. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.  DESCRIPTION.  AND 
EXPLORATION. 

The  Bolivian  Aiuli-s.     My  Sir  .M;irtiii  ("<mwHy.     8vo,  pp. 

403.     New  York  :  lliiipei  A:  lirollii-rs.     ^. 

The  famousmountaiiwliiubfr.  Sir  Mart  ill  Con  wiiy.|{iv»-.s 
in  tills  volume  a  rtTord  of  his  cliniliiiiK  and  exploration  In 
the  Cordillera  in  ti»e  years  189S  and  1H<«I.  Apart  from  the 
new  information  furnished  by  the  author  eoiuernint;  the 
unexplored  heijlhts  of  the  Amies,  this  hook  jjives  many  facts 
«(f  eommercial  interest  retfanlintr  the  rubl»er  industry,  the 
goldmines  of  the  region,  and  other  industrial  matters.  It 
is  a  IxKik  to  b«  depended  upon  for  the  freshest  and  most 
readable  aecount  of  the  little-known  country  whirh  has 
eome  so  late  within  the  scope  of  this  English  explorer's 
efforts. 
The  New  Br.izil.     Hy  Marie  Robinson  Wright.     Large 

4U»,  pp.  4ii0.     Philadelphia  :  George  Barrie  «&  Son. 

fio. 

Mrs.  Marie  Robinson  Wright  has  written  an  encyclo- 
pedic account  of  the  history  and  resources  of  Hrazil.  The 
work  gives  special  attention  to  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial features  of  the  country,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
work  on  Krazil  published  in  English  since  the  transforma- 
tion from  empire  to  republic.  The  author  has  made  ex- 
tended journeys  in  Brazil,  covering  thousands  ol  miles  and 
requiring  nearly  two  years  for  completion.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs. 
Compilation  of  Narratives  of  Explorations  in  Ahuska. 

4t«j,    pp.   S5(j.     Washington  :  CJovernmeut  Printing 

Office. 

This  volume,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  tiie  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  embraces  in  narrative  form 
the  records  of  various  expeditions  made  to  Alaska  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  United  States  army,  beginning 
with  that  of  Lieutenant  Kaymond  in  18«i9,  ami  closing  with 
those  of  Abercrombie,  Glenn,  and  Ilichardson  in  IWKi.  This 
report  is  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  thus  far  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  tioveriiment  with  reference  to  .Alaska, and 
for  a  long  time  to  come  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  useful  ref- 
erence work  dealing  with  this  portion  of  our  national  do- 
main. Numerous  maps  and  illustrations  accompany  the 
text. 
In  TilK't  and  Chine.se  Turkestan  :  Being  the  Record  ut 

Three  Years'  Exploiation.     By  Captain  H.   H.  P. 

Deasy.   8vo,  pp.  420.    New  Y(jrk  :    Longnian.s  Grcou 

&.  Co.     *5. 

An  important  addition  to  the  recent  literature  of  Orien- 
tal travel  has  lieen  made  by  Captain  Deasy.  late  of  the 
Queen's  Lancers,  who  presents  the  public  with  a  record  of 
his  journeys  and  explorations  in  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkes. 
tan  Other  writers  have  acijuainted  us  with  some  of  the 
difflVulties  to  be  encountered  by  any  one  who  ventures  into 
this  wild  region,  and  Captain  Deasy's  tale  of  adventure  i8 
noexceptlon  to  the  experiences  of  all  re.ent  travelers  In  that 
IK.rtlon  of  the  globe.  What  gives  his  bjM.k  «{7«"'/"  ";*  »« 
he  fact  that  his  explorati-.ns  were  .-on.lucted  In  a  nn-thodl- 
cat  manner,  and  covered  a  periml  of  three  years.  .Xmong 
the  illu.stratlons  of  the  volume  are  numerous  photo^raphsof 

the  scenery  and  peoide. 

With    the   TiWtai.H  in   Tent  and   Temple.      By   Susie 

Carnon  Rijt.hart,  .MD.     12.no.  pp.  4U..     New  'k  «rk  : 

Fleminn  M.  Revell  Company.     %\'*>- 

Mrs.  Kljr.hart  gives  an  accou.it  In  this  b.H,k  "f  her  four 
years-  resl.lence  ..«  the  Tllntan  >-rder.  and  o  '|  J;"""^  . 
n.o  the  far  interior  of  the  country  •""'••'••"^;","' ''^^.:  ,,;;!, 
pathetic  feature  of  this  journey  is  the  fact  that  of  ,h e  llttk 
purty  that  started  Mrs.  Klj.d.art  hers^df  is  the  "«  l*-'  Y"^- 
vlvor,her  husband   and  Utile   «,n  having  perUhod.     Mn.. 


Kijnhurt  hns  iiicurporatc>d  In  her  uarratlve  many  f«<-(a  con- 
cerning lh«j  cuatoms  ajid  micUI  cuudltluiu  of  tlto  Tlbetau 
people. 

Nigeria.  By  Charles  Henry  Uuhiiutuii.  I'Jnio.  jip  -i^v 
New  York  :  M.  S.  Mausfleld&  C\>.    13. 

In  this  volume  the  Kev.C       '       "    ';    '  im-. 

that  ptirtion  of  Africa  which  I  :••  a 

Itarl  of  the  Hrltlsh  empire.     It  i-  iluui.llui 
signitlcuiicf  of  t he  A  iitflik-Fn-nch  f  r«-«iy  n' 

(J  r<  ^  ,,ttr- 

ciai'  ..mI- 

edgcK  II  iinlish    prole«lor«te  over  ^  ^iry 

dominated  by  the  great   llaiisji-M|><  Ni|k. 

ulation  of  probably  :i5,UIMl*>.  of  whom  nbout  l'>  '  ak 

the  Hausji  language.    Apart  fr«in>  the  l«riii.l,  !  ,  in 

Iiulia  and   Iturma,  there  Is  no  native  the 

limits  of  the  British  empire  which  can  ■.'■•■,...■.  m  i-oiiula- 

tion,  size,  and  im|>ortance  with  this  prottnltirate  of  Nigeria. 

Every-l)ay  Life  in  Wa.shington.  By  Charles  N.  Pep- 
per. 8vo,  pp.  41tJ.  New  York  :  The  Christian  Her- 
ald.   »!. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  I'epiK>r.  the  author  of  this  work,  who 
follows  a  method  of  his  own,  haui  succeeileil  In  (ireparlng  a 
readable  and  instructive  defcriptlon  of  the  fiHleral  capital. 
Mr.  I'epper'h  text  Isenllveneil  by  countless  alluslonit  to  tho 
personalities  of  Washington's  public  men.  while  In  the  mat- 
ter of  illustration  ((Uite  as  nmch  attention  has  been  palil  to 
people  as  to  buildiiigs  and  natural  s4-enery.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  many  which  are  wholly  outside  t! 
of  the  ordinary  Ruide-Usik.  but  which  are  not  for  t 
son  less  iH-rtiiieiit  to  the  requireuienla  of  the  Americiuj  luur- 
1st  ami  sight-seer. 

The  Tenth  Island  :  Ik'ing  Some  Account  of  Newfound- 
land.    By  Beckle.s  Willstiii.     With  an  IntrtHltictiou 
by  the  Rt.  Htm.  Sir  William  Whiteway,  K.C..M.G., 
and  Some  Reiiiarkson  Newfoumlland  and  the  Navy 
by    I/onl   Charles    B«re>.foi.l.   C.B.     I'-'mo.    pp.    '215. 
New  York  :  M.  K.  Maiisliel.l  &  C«..    tl.fiO. 
Americans  desirous  of  informing  thems«'lve»  on  the  r«»- 
sources  of  Newfoundland  will  find  an  Interesting  account  of 
the  jH'ople.  jHilltics.   problems,  and    |HH'ullnrllle»    of    that 
country  In  "The  Tenth   Island."  by  Mr.  B<Hkles  Wtllwin. 
It  Is  not  always  rememlnTed  even  by  Kngll-'hiiien  that  New. 
founillantl  was  the  fin-t  of  England's  <oloii- 
reinlnde<l    by    Mr.  Wlllsoii.  lb  if    Ncwfoni, 
formed   the   foundation  of  K  naval   ►.  lii 

recent  years  the  rallroadbm  I  other  <■  -In- 

Itlated  hy  Mr  IlolM>rt  Held  hnveatin\ct»Ml  world-wideatten- 
tlon.  and  the  Island  si-ems  to  !>«•  Just  enii  rin.-  on  »  mw  i  ra 
of  commercial  and  Intlustrlal  growth. 

Australasia,    the   Comiuonwealth.    and    .New    /4-nland. 

(The  Temple  Primers.)     By  Arthur  W.  .hw.     '.Mmo, 

pp.    lT*i.     New   York  :    The    Macmlllan    l'«>m|MUiy. 

40  cent**. 

This   comiwct    II"''-    1 •■    '"    •''•■   -■  ri.  «  of  "Tempi* 

Primers"  gives  the  ;  >C  ••>  »hp  hl»- 

tory.  resounes,  ami  |ii..~i-  ..-■■.  i...^ "•■''  •'■  ■  ■•'■- 

nle«.    The  chapters  on  "The  Political  M- 

(},,,  I)««vclopmei»l        m-      1 -I"!!  1,111) 

SUK  '"• 

The  Niagara  Book.     By  W.  I).  Howella,  Mark  Twain, 

Prof.    Nathillliel   S  ■  pp. 

363.     New  York  .1' 

In  thia  volume  the  Fall*  of   Niagara  are 

W.  n.  n  Mark  Twain.  I'nil.  N"" '' 

filher  "  •  u  *«  rlter^.  each  fr«»ni  1 

The  book  U  not.  •trirtly  •|>raklng.  a     ifimn      i..  i,,.-  .1..1.. 
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y  iv.i)  inuiiillnB  visitor  to  tlii<  ttn-iit 
'•  I'mi-AintTli'iiii  "  m-iiHoii  tJuTc  arc 
1U<1>  u»  U'  i««»rt>  MU  h  vinlton*  tliiiii  rvcr  iM-forc. 

NATUKE-STUDY. 
Flov  !  K.THs  in  Thfir  llimnts.     My  MaUl  Os^'cxmI 

\  IJmn.  pp.  .H.VS.     XfW  York  :  The  Miuiuil- 

liiti  «.  uiii|Miiiy.    ^'i.V*. 

Tlioniinof  thislHwik.ljoth  in  tost  and  in  i  Hum  rat  ion,  is  to 
prrMrnt  tin-  will!  flower  in  its  nativp  environment,— in  other 
wonls,  the  tlowrr  with  the  landscape  as  a  seltinn.  The  au- 
thor's treatment  is  fn>m  the  artistic  rather  than  thestrictly 
soirntitle  jMiint  of  view.  The  illustrations  of  the  work  con- 
sist of  a  s»'ries  of  photographs  maih-  hy  tlie  author  and  Mr. 
J.  Horace  M.Karland.  Several  of  tlie  full-pat:e  pictures 
printeil  with  ilark  hackiirounds  are  sinj;ularly  elTective. 

liist^ct  Life  :  An  IiitrcMluction  to  Nature-Study.  By 
John  Henry  Conistock.  riino,  pp.  349.  New  York  : 
I).  Appleton  (.V:  Co.     ^l.To. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Comstock's  manual  of 
insect-study,  several  colored  plates  have  been  introduced. 
These,  together  with  the  many  original  illustrations  en- 
grave<l  hy  Mrs.  Comstock  especially  for  the  work,  serve  to 
convey  a  vivid  notion  of  the  various  species  described.  Pro- 
fessor Comstock's  book  has  loni:  had  a  place  of  its  own  as  an 
aid  to  teachers  of  nature-study  in  public  schools,  to  students 
of  higher  schools,  and  to  others  interested  in  outdoor  life. 

Moths  and   Butterflies.     By  .Mary  C.  Dicker.son.    8vo, 

pp.  344.     Boston  :  Giuu  &  Uo.     §2.50. 

This  is  an  untechnicai  work  designed  as  a  guide  for  the 
study  of  moths  and  butterflies  during  the  summer  months. 
It  identifies  by  means  of  photographs  from  life  forty  common 
forms,  in  caterpillar,  chrysalis  or  cocoon,  and  adult  stages. 
The  l)ook  makes  clear  the  external  structure  adapting  the 
creature  to  its  life,  and  describes  and  illustrates  the  changes 
in  form  from  caterpillar  to  chrysalis  and  from  cluysalis  to 
butterfly.  A  child's  observation  of  nature  may  be  profitably 
directed  by  the  judicious  use  of  this  very  suggestive  volume. 

Mo.squitoes :  How  They  Live ;  How  They  Carry  Di.s- 
ea.se  ;  How  They  Are  Classified  ;  How  They  May  Be 
Destroyed.  By  L.  O.  Howard.  12ino,  pp.  241. 
New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Recent  endeavors  to  mitigate  tlie  mosquito  scourge  in 
certain  parts  of  our  country  have  met  with  more  or  less  riili- 
cule  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that 
these  crusjides  have  really  been  measurably  successful,  and 
that  they  are  based  upon  purely  practical  and  rational  prin- 
ciples. It  has  been  declared  by  one  enthusiast,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  enduring  the  mosquito  plague 
than  for  allowing  the  smallpo.x  to  ravage  communities  as  it 
did  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Howard  in- 
forms us  in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable  treatise  that 
work  against  mosquitoes  is  being  undertaken  everywhere  by 
individuals  and  communities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Dr. 
Howard  has  written  out  in  this  volume  what  is  known  about 
mosquitoes  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  from  the  medi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  from  the  practical  side.  Dr.  Howard 
points  out  to  physicians  how  the  different  kinds  of  mosqui- 
toes can  be  distinguished,  indicating  characteristic  habits 
of  the  breeding-places  of  those  forms  which  spread  malaria 
and  yellow  fever.  A  full  exposition  is  giv-en  of  tiie  remedial 
measures  to  be  employed  in  mosquito-ridden  neighborhoods. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 
Social  Control :  A  Survey  of  the  Foundations  of  Order. 
By   Edward  Alsworlh   Ross.     12ino,   pp.  463.     New 
Y'ork  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 
In  this  work.  Professor  Ross  seeks  to  determine  how  far 
the  order  that  we  see  about  us  is  due  to  social  influences. 
This  social  order,  however,  cannot  be  explained  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  contribution  of  the  individual,  and  it  is 
therefore  part  of  Professor  Ross'  task  to  distinguish  the  in- 


dividual's contribution  from  lliat  of  society.  Having  done 
this,  lie  iiroceeds  to  bring  to  light  what  is  contained  in  this 
social  conlribulion.  Professor  Hoss  has  been  engaged  in  the 
studies  i-esulting  in  this  liook  during  the  past  six  years,  hav- 
ing made  exieniled  research  both  at.  home  and  abroad.  Por- 
tions of  the  studies  have  already  been  puhlislied  in  the 
AmiriMH  .hiiiriidl  «/  Sociolimil,  atid  have  won  the  higliest, 
praise  of  .Vmerican  specialists  in  the  Held  of  social  psychol- 
ogy, resulting  in  an  invitation  to  Professor  Hoss  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  at  Harvard  University  dur- 
ing the  c(nning  year. 

Governinent.  or  Human  Kvolution  :  Individualism  and 
Collectivism.  Hy  Edmoiid  Kelly.  12iiio,  [>\).  xv - 
608.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.50. 
^Ir.  Kelly's  second  volume  on  government  is  devoted 
wholly  to  tlu!  subjectsof  "  Individualism  "  and  "■  Collectiv- 
ism," meaning  by  the  latter  term  tlie  method  by  which  so- 
cial justice  may  bo  promoted.  Collectivism  as  an  ideally 
perfect  state  of  society  forms  no  essential  part  of  the  collec- 
tivist  programme  as  studied  by  Mr.  Kelly,  although  in  the 
explanation  of  what  collectivism  is  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  ideal  collectivist  state.  Having  started 
in  his  investigations  with  an  admittedly  strong  bias  in  favor 
of  individualism,  Mr.  Kelly  has  so  far  revised  his  opinionsas 
to  discard  much  of  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  while  still 
seeing  in  socialism  not  a  few  economic  fallacies.  In  other 
words,  his  effort  is  "  to  preserve  the  care  for  the  individual 
which  distinguishes  human  from  pre-humai  evolution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  recover  the  care  for  the  race— for  the 
community^which  man  in  departing  from  nature  seems  un- 
wisely to  have  neglected." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Rights  and  Privileges  Guaranteed  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  By  Henry  Brannon  (Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia).  Svo,  pp.  562. 
Cincinnati  :  VV.  H.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Treatises  on  the  Constitution  always  find  readers  in  this 
country  within  or  without  the  legal  profession.  Judge 
Brannon,  of  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  rightly  re- 
garding the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  additions  to  the  American  Constitution,  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  personal 
rights  guaranteed  by  this  amendment,  considering  also  its 
various  bearings  on  State  action  and  the  relations  of  States 
to  the  federal  government.  The  scope  of  Judge  Brannon's 
discussion  includes  such  topics  as  the  restrictions  that  may 
be  imposed  upon  monopolies  and  trusts,  the  power  to  re- 
strain by  injunction,  strikes  and  boycotts,  the  subject  f  ex- 
clusive charters  and  grants  by  States  and  municipalities  as 
fostering  monopolies,  the  rights  of  neutralization  and  expa- 
triation, the  power  of  the  United  States  to  acquire,  hold, 
and  govern  foreign  territory,  and  many  other  incidental  and 
cognate  subjects. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective, 
and  Delinquent  Classes,  and  of  their  Social  Treat- 
ment.    By  Charles  Richmond    Henderson.     12mo, 
pp.  397.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.50. 
Although  this  volume  is  nominally  the  second  edition 
of  a  book  some  time  out  of  print,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  new 
book.    It  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  ex- 
perience and  study  of  the  classes  of  which  it  treats.    Mr. 
Henderson  has  been  a  close  observer  of  those  classes,  of  so- 
ciety's methods  of  dealing  with  them,  and  of  the  organized 
work  of  European  countries  in  their  behalf.    His  book  is  a 
systematit^  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  insan- 
ity, pauperism,  crime,  and  kindred  evils.    It  contains  the 
latest  authoritative  data  concerning  these  problems. 

Substitutes  for  the  Saloon.  By  Raymond  Calkins. 
12mo,  pp.  397.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.30. 

This  Is  the  third  volume  issued  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
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lem.  The  pnrposo  of  this  brxly  hafi  now  lK>c<)int<  so  wt-ll 
known  to  the  public  tliiit  it  Itiinlly  rctiiiircs  <>xplitniition.  It 
was  orKi'niz«-«i  in  ISJB  "  to  »«-fur«- ii  ImmIj- i»f  fm-ts  wlii<-h  iiiiiy 
otTve  as  II  Imsis  for  int«'lli»;onI    pnlilic  ami  jiriva''  >  " 

It  has  pn>«Tf«h'<l  to  colU'ct  an<l  collalc  >iu-h  data,  .  .,-^ 

thf  results  of  its  worlv  arc  t  wo  voIiiuh-s  t-iilitliMl.  i»-.-|)«Mlive- 
ly.  "Tlif  Liquor  I'roldoni  in  Its  L.-kjislntive  Asin-ris"  and 
"Kfononiic  AsjKTts  of  tin-  Liiiuor  l*roi>lcni."  Tlx-  pres<>nt 
%-oluine  is  issued  under  the  dirt-rlion  of  a  siM-eial  foniinittee 
ap|M)inte<I  from  tlie  Ethical  Sub-l'oniniittee,  whicli.  asoritti- 
nally  constituted,  was  made  up  of  Prof.  Francis  (J.  PeaUnly. 
Mr.  C'liarU'S  DudU'y  Warner.  Dr.  K.  K.  L.  (Jould.  and  I'rof. 
William  .M.  Sloane.  (Mr.  Warner's  death  cKcurriHl  after 
the  committee  iM'tran  Its  lalK>rs.)  The  problem  appriMichetl 
by  Mr.  Calliins  is  ihat  of  the  Sjiloon  ;  and  the  single  aspe<-t  of 
tliat  problem  which  is  consideretl  is  the  contribution  of  the 
sal<M)n  tosiH-iability.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  club  life  as  related  to  the  saloon  as  a  social  center, 
and  f)f  the  various  substitutes  offered  for  the  saliH>n.  such  as 
lunch-rooms  and  coffee-houses,  social  clubs  and  athletic  as- 
sociations, settlements,  reading-rooms,  gymnasiums,  etc. 
The  cities  selected  for  special  study  were  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati. Cleveland.  Buffalo.  New  Haven.  N'ew  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  Mem- 
phis. The  volume  represents  avast  amount  i>f  iiifiuiry  de- 
voted to  this  single  asiwct  of  the  problem  of  temperance 
reform. 

Tenement  Conditions  in  Chicajjo.  Hcport  by  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  of  the  City  Homes  As.socia- 
tion.  Te.xt  by  Roljert  Hunter.  8vo,  pp.  208.  Chi- 
cago :  City  Homes  Association. 

TheCity  Homes  Association  of  Chicago  is  endeavoring 
to  establish  small  parks  and  playgrounds,  an<l  one  or  more 
municipal  lodging-houses  on  the  model  of  tliose  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  to  secure  better  tenement-houses.  As 
a  first  step  toward  better  housing  conditions  in  ChicaRO, 
the  a.ssociation  has  prosecuted  an  investigation  of  tenement 
conditions,  and  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  now 
given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the  associa- 
tion's committee.  Districts  were  selected  as  showing  the 
worst  sanitary  and  housing  evils,  and  these  districts  were 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  committee.  In  the  work  of  enu- 
merating the  tenement-house  population  of  these  districts. 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  formerly  of  tlie  Leland  Stanford.  .Jr., 
University,  and  now  of  Cornell,  served  as  director,  and  fur- 
nished the  committee  with  a  statement  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions found,  together  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  statistical 
tables.  The  report  as  now  submitted  not  only  shows  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  but  also  cumpares  the  conditions  in 
Chicago  with  those  elsewhere.  It  is  illustrated  from  phoU)- 
graphs. 

The  Jew  in  London  :  A  Study  of  Hueial  Character  and 

Prest-nt-Day  Conditions.     IJy  C.  Utissel!  and   H.  S. 

Lewis.      l2mo,   pp.   x.xxi— 'jas.     New   York  :  T.   Y. 

Crowell&Co.     $1.50. 

These  studies  of  "The  .lew  in  London  "  wereandertaken 
atth<^  suggestion  of  the  Toynbee  Trustees.  The  writer  of 
the  first  essay.  ••The  .lewlsli  yinstinn  In  the  East  End." 
is  Mr.  Russell,  an  Oxford  graduate,  who  siM-nt  a  year  In 
and  alK.ut  Whitechapel  visiting  the  homes  and  clubs  and 
meeting-places  of  the  Jews.  .Mr.  Lewis,  who  presents  an- 
other view  of  the  same  subject.  Is  himself  a  .Jew.  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  and  an  Oriental  s<holar.  In  s«'veral  ofTlclal 
capacllieM  he  has  come  into  dose  and  various  contact  with 
the  .I.ws  of  the  Whitechapel  illstrlct.  Tlo>  problems  dis- 
cussed in  this  volume  are  ••The  Social  '  ..""Theln- 
dustrlal  guestloii."and  "The  Kellgjoii  m."  I'niler 
the  first  head,  the  mingling  of  the  .N  wi-li  n  !'•  |xi|iu- 
latlon  Is  (••insldered  ;  uniler  the  se<ond,  f In-  •.  >  ofiMiv 
nonilc  conditions  In  maintaining  or  dlmlnltblng  the  un- 
pf»p<llarlty  of  the  Jews;  and  under  the  llilnl.  t hi- part  of  the 
Jewish  religion  In  exercising  an  Inflm-nce  towanl  malntnln- 
Ingthe  tribal  and  exclusive  c-haracl.r  of  Judaism.    Thoiw 


arvnll  vital  problems  in  thegrr«tcltlMinf  tli«  rnitc«l8ta(«i 
•M  u    "  .  anil  tlir  book  has*  (ll*tliu-t  valiM  for 

An. 

Our  l^iJind  and  Iwmd  I'ulicy.     S|Nt%li<^  lA*ctunrm  itnd 

Miscelliineoiis  Writings.     Hy  Meiiry  c;»H>rge.     New 
Y'ork  :  IVmlileday  i&  .MeCliiri' Coiniuiny      $: '*> 

This  vidunie  is  made  up  of  ix 
written  and  i>|H>ken  utterances  o!  .:    -..,  •        ._ 
wIm>  ap|M-aring  In  iMMik  form.    Th«  eitsny  on  "  Uur  I. 

Land   I'l.liiy"  was  i--.  ■••   •" >'■-':«!  In   I«T1.  ^• 

author  was  only  lo(\i  Kmnclaco  a- 

pap«'r  writer.    P  '   " 

and  Poverty."    <  ' 

edition 

on'^Th. 

public,"   "The  I  lime  of    I 'ok  t- 1  I  )  ,"  "  l^tlxl  atid     1'.. 

"•Thou  Shalt  Not  St.nl,'"  •"To  Wi.rkitr.:iii.ri. T 

dom  Come,' "  '" 
"Causes  of  the  1 : 
Ing  Army." 

Monoi)olies  Past  ami  PreMMit  :  .An  IntnMluctory  Study. 

Hy  James   l->hvard   i>e   Itussignul.     I'iiuu,  pp.  '^i. 

New  York  :  Tliomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $\..i&. 

In  this  volume.  Professor  Le  1; 
of  mono|Kdies  back  to  aluient  tir 
exnmiiles  tli;- hard  Imrgain  tirlven  l>y  .1 

Esauand  thecorner  in  fiMxl  prcKlucts  O:  •  .  - 

wily  s«)n  Joseph  during  the  famine  In  Egypt.  The  author 
alsjj  states  the  pn>blemsconiiecte<l  wit''  i>..-i.  t-i)  iii(iiiopi>ltr«. 
and  encourages  the  reader  to  work  o\.  ih  of  his  own 

iMised  on  a  study  of  past  and  present  conmi  lonr.. 

Talk  on  Civics.     Hy  Henry  Holt.     I'-'mo,  pp.  xxvi— <I(B. 
New  York  :   The  Maciuiilan  ComjMiny.    ♦I/iV 
In  this  volume.  .Mr.  ilidt  has  niiule a  unique  coii' 
to  our  p<dltlco-«'conomic  llteralun-.    While  the  il. 
covers  the  whtde   tleld  of  civic  relations.  Mr.  Holt's  treat- 
nu'iit  of  the  subject  deals  with  economic  considpratioiiM  far 
more  than  Iscusttauary  in  the  ordinary  text-l><>«»k  on  "civ- 
ics."   .Mr.  Holt  tlevotesa  large  projMirtlon  of  Ids  l¥K>k  to  a 
discussion  of  proin-rty  rights.    This  Is  followetl  by  chnpters 
on  money,  public  works,  chariti- - 
and  taxation,  material  inider  all  i 
in  the  form  of  qui-stlon  and  an-.w.r.     1 
followed  »>y  Mr.  H«dt  In  this  treatis.- 1. 
in   the  discussion  and   treatment   of   llie  various  ; 
considere*!,  ami  his  novel  methiMl  hasenabbsl  hint  • 
a  great  liody  of  fresh  and  lmpi>rtnnt  data. 

Taxation  of  Cor|K)rat ions  in  New  York.  M  > 

Pennsylvania,  ami  New  .Jersey.     Hy  Hi  

Wliitten.     (New  Y'ork  State  Library  Hiilletln  «!.> 
8vo.   pp.   r.M.     AUMiny  :  CniveiT^lty  of   the  Slate  of 
New  York.     Pa|H'r.  'Jo  cents. 
Dr.  R*>ls«rt  H.  Whitten.  of  the  New  York  Slate  Lll 

who«e   bulletins  of  comparative   Irglslnit -■   •■ 

ns«-d.lias  made  a  coiii|>arallve  stmly  of  ih 

tlonofiori  In  the. "^  '  Ne«   i  . 

setts.  Penii  omI   Ne  This  ►'  i 

published  III  li 

will  Is-  foiiml  i  V  ■> 

Interested  In  revising  Stale  lawn  deaUng  *»lili  .^.rtM.r«»ltui«». 

Hv  Lncy  May 
New   York  :     1 
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l^ls  of  I'rofoRHor  Salmon's  Inwik  was 

.  ?»  of  lilnnk^Hcnt  out  ilurinK  the  years 

.  ,H  woro  prrimrotl.  -one  for  einploy- 

.nil  one  a.skinit  for  misrellaneous  iii- 

:  In-  Woman's  Kxclianifo,  tlu"  toarliin>; 

-.  anil    kindri'il    subjects.    Tliese 

iy  of   informal  ion   sucli  as   had 

vu  urtihenti  in  this  rountry  by  any  agency, 

..ito. 


Municipal  Accounting:  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on 
the  Subject  of  Municipiil  Accounts.  Illustrated  by 
S|H'einiens  of  Improved  Forms  of  Books  and  Reports. 
By  F.  n.  Miuphersoii.  8vo,  pp.  4(5.  Detroit:  The 
Book-KeejMjr  Publishing  Company.    $3. 

A  »MM>k  wliicli  shoulil  prove  helpful  to  liiianrial  offlcer.s 
of  munieipalitics  has  Ih-iii  compilid  by  Mr.  K.  II.  .Macplier- 
8on,  B  member  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants. Mr.  Macpherson  treats  the  whole  question  of 
municipal  accounts  in  a  concise  but  comprehensive  numner, 
illustrating  his  points  by  specimen  forms.  The  book  in- 
cludes also  tabular  computations  showing  the  interest-earn- 
ing power  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.     By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.    Vols. 

III.  and  IV.     Svo,  pp.  GT'i— 611.     New  York  :  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.    $T.50. 

Mr.  AugustusJohnCuthbert  Hare,  throughout  the  sixty- 
seven  years  of  his  life,  has  had  acquaintance  with  a  remark- 
ably large  number  of  interesting  and  gifted  people,— not 
merely  people  of  title  and  social  position,  but  the  class  of 
people  who  write  entertaining  letters,  tell  good  stories,  and 
have  seen  the  world.  Mr.  Hare  himself  is  best  known  in  the 
United  States  as  the  autlior  of  "Walks  in  Rome,"  "Cities 
of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,"  "Venice  and  Florence," 
and  other  books  of  Italian  travel  and  description.  In  all  the 
1.300  pages  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  covering  the  last 
thirty  years  of  Mr.  Hare's  life,  comparatively  little  of  the 
author's  personality  is  revealed.  The  volumes  derive  their 
chief  interest  from  the  correspondence  of  the  author's  nota- 
ble friends. 

The  Hall  of  Fame.    'By  Henry  Mitcliell  MacCracken. 

r2mo,  pp.  292.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$1.75. 

Chancellor  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, contributed  to  the  Review  ok  Reviews  for 
November  of  last  year  the  first  authorized  account  of  the  se- 
lection of  names  tor  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, has  prepared,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate,  an  official  book  as  a  statement  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  of  its  history  up  to  the 
close  of  the  vear  1900.  Popular  interest  has  demanded  such 
a  work  as  this,  and  Chancellor  MacCracken  has  wisely  ap- 
pended brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  twenty-nine  per- 
sonages selected  in  1900  by  the  electors.  An  appendix  con- 
tains judgments  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  editors  of  important 
journals  and  magazines. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  Walter  Allen.  (River.side  Bio- 
graphical Series.)  16mo,  pp.  153.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    75  cents. 

A  good  V)rief  biography  of  General  Grant  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Walter  Allen  to  the  "  Riverside  Biographical 
Series."  Like  most  of  the  biographers  of  the  great  com- 
mander—and their  name  is  legion— Mr.  Allen  Is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  his  hero's  military  career,  giving  comparatively 
little  space  to  General  Grant's  record  in  civil  life  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  In  his  view,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Presidency  was  a  mistake  •  Grant's  place  was  never 
in  politics. 


Steven.Honiana  :  Being  a   lieprini  of  Various  Literary 
and   Pictorial   Miscellany  A.ssociated  with   Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  the    Man   and   His  Work.     12nio, 
pp.  !»4.     New  York  :  M.  F.  Mansfiehl.     ^l.no. 
Under  this  title  niiicli  interesting  material  associated  in 
one  way  and  another  with  Koberl,  Louis  Stevenson  has  been 
collected.    An  essay  by  Stevenson  on  "  Hooks  ^Vlli(•l^  Have 
Influeiu-ed    Me"  is  a    charatderislic    personal    revelation. 
Several  critical  essays  are  reprinted  from  the  English  liter- 
ary journals. 

Remembrances  of  Emerson.  By  Jolui  Albee.  12mo, 
pp.  154.  New  York  :  Robert  G.  Cooke.  $1.35. 
While  IMr.  Albee  makes  no  claim  to  long  or  intimate 
personal  ac(iuaintance  with  Kmerson.his  "  KenKijnbrances" 
are  interesting  as  revealing  Kmerson's  influence  on  the 
young  men  of  his  time.  It  was  as  a  student  and  disciple 
that  Mr.  Albee  first  canu>  in  contact  with  the  Concord  phi- 
lo.sopher. 

The  Passing  of  the  Great  Queen  :  A  Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
lOmo,   pp.   89.      New    York  :    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 

50  cents. 

Victoria:  Maid,  Matron,  Monarch.  By  "Grapho"  (J. 
A.  Adams).  12mo,  pp.  2.52.  Cliicago  :  Advance 
Publishing  Company.     50  cents. 

SOME  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Civil  History  of  tlie  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  By  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  12mo,  pp.  318.  Rich- 
mond, Va. :  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company. 
§1.25. 

Dr.  Curry's  exposition  of  the  character  and  motives  of 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  forty  years  ago  is  of  the 
highest  importance  as  testimony  and  as  history.  The  only 
fault  to  be  found  with  his  latest  book  is  its  brevity.  Dr. 
Curry  was  himself  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  of  the 
seceding  States,  whieli,  acting  as  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, prepared  the  organic  law  of  the  Confederacy,  organized 
the  new  government,  and  set  its  wheels  in  motion.  This 
little  volume,— in  which  he  tells  us  of  the  causes  of  secession, 
tlie  organization  of  the  Confederate  government,  its  financial 
and  diplomatic  operations,  and  its  foremost  men,— while 
very  informal  in  Its  method  and  arrangement,  shows  no 
marks  of  carelessness  or  inaccuracy.  Dr.  Curry's  accept- 
ance of  the  results  of  the  war  have  been  as  complete  as  if  he 
had  legislated  and  fouglit  on  tlie  Northern  side  instead  of 
the  Southern.  With  the  new  order  of  things  he  holds  that  a 
fundamental  revolution  lias  come  about  in  the  nature  of  our 
government.  Under  tlie  Constitution  as  it  originally  was  he 
defends  without  a  single  misgiving  both  tlie  logic  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  secession  movement.  It  is  to  be  lioped 
Dr.  Curry  may  give  the  country  his  personal  memoirs  in 
great  detail.  His  recollections  of  men  and  events  are  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
By  James  Morton  Callahan.  12mo,  pp.  304.  Balti- 
more :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Callahan,  whose  previous  studies  in  American  diplo- 
matic history  liave  appeared  in  several  volumes, — one  or  two 
of  which  have  first  taken  form  in  lectures  at  the  Jolms  Hop- 
kins University  in  an  annual  course  known  as  the  Albert 
Shaw  Lectures  on  Diplomatic  History,— now  gives  us  a  sys- 
tematic and  valuable  statement  of  the  attempts  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  to  gain  European  support,  tliis  volume  also 
being  the  outcome  of  another  course  of  lectures  at  Balti- 
more. Dr.  Callahan's  studies  have  been  thorough  and  im- 
partial, and  have  omitted  no  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion, while  large  use  has  been  made  of  the  United  States 
Government's  accumulation  of  Confederate  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence. 
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The  May- Flower  ami  Her  Iajh.  July  15,  Ki-io-May  iV, 
1621,  Chiefly  from  Urigiiial  Sources.  Hy  Azel 
Allies.  4to,  pp.  .x.xii— 375.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Millliti  &  Co.     sf«;. 

By  an  uiifortunato  err«r  of  the  prt'.s.s,  the  i-x|>ret)t<iiin 
"L«>K  of  thf  .W«i|/.>f<nc<r  "  has  In-fii  applitMl  to  the  riH-overed 
orit/riiial  manuseript  of  Bradfortl'H  "History  of  I'Uinoth 
Plantation."  As  a  matter  i>f  fact,  the  real  lojj  of  the^Mi/- 
tlmrtr's  Voyane,  if  it  ever  existetl,  lia.s  In-en  luiiK-les>ly  lost. 
The  tlaily  hapiK'nimrs  of  the  vnyatje,  however,  wi-re  recorcle«l 
hy  the  parlitipants  in  one  way  and  another,  ami  have  iH-en 
handed  down  tlirout;h  all  the  years,  nntil  at  last  it  has  In-en 
thought  liest  to  collect  them  and  present  a  true  Journal  of 
the  exiK-rieiicesof  tlie  l*il^;riin  Fatliers.  This  labor  has  been 
patiently  performed  hy  I)r.  Azel  Ames,  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  the  volume  before  us.  As  antecedent  t«»  tin- 
story  of  the  voyajje.  Dr.  Ames  tjives  a  full  account  of  the 
ship  itself  and  of  her  consort,  t  he  .S'i«rdirfH;  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  securing  them,  of  the  preparations  for  the 
voyajfe. of  theso-<'alled  "  men'hant  adventurers"  who  had  a 
large  share  in  sending  them  to  .sea.  of  their  officers  and 
crews,  and  of  the  various  incidents  tliat  letl  to  the  final  con- 
s<ilidation  of  the  passengers  and  lading  on  the  Ma  i/ tin  in  r  for 
the  belated  ocean  voyage.  Dr.  .\mes  has  succeeded  in  un- 
earthing many  important  facts  regariling  tlie  equijjinetit  of 
the  ilaytlincir,  the  accommodations  enjoyed  by  her  passen- 
gers, and  various  details  relating  to  both  passengers  and 
crew.  The  list  of  Mayttoiccr  voyagers  has  la-en  prepared 
by  Dr.  .\me8  with  great  care  and  by  consultation  with  many 
original  authorities.  Members  of  the  Pilgrim  ."Society  and 
other  descendants  of  the  Muiittmcer  company  will  tind  Dr. 
Ames'  l>ook  a  rejiository  of  virtually  all  that  is  known  con- 
cerning their  ancestors.  The  volume  is  the  result  of  fifteen 
years  of  painstaking  study,  and  embodies  the  ripest  results 
of  modern  historical  investigation  on  an  important  ei)ir>ude 
in  Colonial  history. 

China  and  the  Allies.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor. 
Twovol.s.  8vo,  pp.  .x.wi — ;3«2.  xxv— 44tj.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $7.50. 

The  fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  China,  from  the  outl)reak  of  the  Boxer  insur- 
rection to  the  arrival  of  Count  von  Waldersee.  has  con>e 
from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Oriental  traveler.  Mr.  A.  Henry 
Savage  Landor.  Mr.  Landor's  narrative  of  the  horrible  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  the  missionaries  and  other  foreigners 
in  the  summer  of  I'.KK)  is  perhaps  all  the  more  vivid  and  sym- 
pathetic because  of  the  author's  own  experiences  in  years 
past  among  the  Bud<lhist  Lamas  of  Tibet.  No  traveler  from 
the  Occident  has  a  la-tter  comprehension  of  the  .\siatir  atti- 
tude toward  foreigners  than  lias  Mr.  Landor.  His  study  of 
Chinese  conditions  is  intelligent  and  convincing;  and  while 
he  lx;lieves  that  mistakes  have  been  committed  on  t  he  part  of 
some  of  the  American  and  Kuropean  missionaries,  be  in- 
dulges in  no  wholesale  condemnation  of  their  methods,  and 
is  far  from  attributing  the  Boxer  uprising  to  any  special  an- 
tipathy tcjward  missionaries.  It  was.  in  his  view,  an  anti- 
foreign  rather  than  an  anti-missionary  movement.  Most  of 
the  pictures  accompanying  Mr.  Landor's  narrative  are  from 
plujtographs,  several  of  which  were  taken  during  the  active 
hostilities. 

Ili.story  and  General  Description  of  New  France.     By 
Rev.  P.  F.  X.  De  Charlevoix,  S..T.     Translated  from 
the  Original  Kdition  and  Kdited,  with  Notes,  liy  Dr. 
John  (iilinaiy  Siiea.     With  a  .New  .Memoir  and  Bil>- 
lioKi-aphy  of  the   Translator,    by    Noah    Farnhain 
Morrison.     .Six  volumes.     Vol.  I.,  4to,  pp.  xiv     '>^''• 
New  York  :   Francis  I'.  HariMT.     >:»  a  volume. 
Dr.   Jobn  (Jilmary  Shea's  traii^lalion   of  t'harh-voixn 
history  of  New  France  appciired  in  1>«1«''.  and  as  only  l.'iO  nets 
were  ever  sold,  the  work  Is  now  very  rare.    For  that  reason, 
the  new  edition,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  Just  come  to 
hanil,  will  Ix-  eagerly  welcomed  by  historical  HtndentH.    Be- 
sides giving  a  full  history  of  Canada  <lown  to  ITlO.CIi/irlevoIx 
gives  in  detail  the  early  history  of  .Maine,  Vermont,  Now 


lIaui|Mhlre,  New  York,  and  tl-  «•-•  -  ,»•',.•..    ••■     , 

and  LouUiunn,  ArknniMUL,  ail' 

lT40,Hfter  h  , 

the  Hurvlvt' 

des«-riln-d.    11. 

and    Purls.     Th. 

sup«-rlorlty  over  uny  eonu-iii|MirMry  **urk. 

The  Old   1"  ..,  :    Mow  NV«.  Liv.-d  in  (iiciit   lluu-a- 

"ud  C.i  .re  the  War.     Hy  .lani.in  lliittle  A\  i- 

rett.    I'imo,  pp.  JK.    New  York  :  F.  Tennysuu  Nwly 
Comiiany.     il.SO. 

Tlio  author  of  thU  work  l«  a  «•>«  «»f  oof  of  th«-  Inrifr^t 
planters  ate! 
the  war.     II 
defens.-  of  t  rn  planter  ii  .(  to  pic 

tare  iliat  li!.  iw  It.    .-inch  j  it|„ri  life 

from  the  .Soiitlii-rn  jodnt  of  view  are  not  many,  and  they 
should  he  welcomed  by  the  younger  generation.  North  and 
South. 

The  F^jirly  Kmpire  Builders  of  the  (ireat  \Ve?.t.  By 
.Moses  K.  -Vrnist renin.  ISvo,  pp.  4."i«'.  Si  Paul,  .Miuu  : 
E.  W.  Porter.    ll.'iS. 

The  author  of  this  wfirk  '  -  frontier  life  weal  of 

the  MUsissippi  at  the  age  of  .  >e:ir-.   marly   half  a 

century  ago.     .\s  early  as  WW.  In  •  Knrly  HU- 

tory  of  Dakota  Territory."    The  pi  •' Is  a  reprint 

of  that  work,  tog.-ther  with  otber  pioneer  sketches  of  early 
adventures.  Indian  wars,  overland  Journeys,  and  other  Inrl- 
dents  of  the  early  history  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

STUDIES  IN  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 
The  Life  and  Literature  ()f  the  Ancient   Hebrews.     By 
Lyiiiati  .\blH)tt.     8vo,  pp.  40H.     BomUhi  :    Houghton, 
Milllin  Ac  Co.    $2. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume.  Dr.  .\bbotf  ,)<MorKM..i  fbe 
new  school  of  biblical  Interpretittion   ' 
Ix-longs  as  "scientific.  lH-«iiu.-*e  in  the  - 

assunns  nothing  res|K'cting  the  origin,  dmracter.  ami  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  but  exjH-its  toiletermine  by  such  ntudy 
what  are  its  origin,  character,  and  authority;  literary,  Imv 
cause  It  applies  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature  the  same 
canons  of  literary  criticism  which  are  applietl  by  studentnof 
other  world-literature ;  evolutionary.  lM><-ause  it  aiwumea 
that  the  laws.  Institutions,  and  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  w»-re  a  gradual  ■!  ■  ■  '  u.'nl  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion, not  all  iiiKtaiitJitieou  I  nor  a  M-rit-H  of  |!i..inntn- 
m-oiis  creations."  Dr.  .\tilii.tt  IcIIn  us  that  h.- 
thisbiHik  for  t«  double  j)iir[H.-..>  •  ••  |i')r«'.  tti  j,  ' 
what  is  the  .-ral 
i-oticlusloii« .  .  (ind. 
to  show  that  these  do  not  imiM-rll  spiritual  faith,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  enhani-e  the  Bible  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  faith."  Studnnta  of  liternture  will  find  Dr. 
Ahtsitt's  «hapfers  on  "  Hebr««wf  Fiction,"  "A  Drama  of 
Love,"  "A  Spiritual  Trag'Hly."  and  ".\  (\>llertlon  of  Lyrics" 
esjwclally  suggestive.  Inotlu'  '  .-  •  ■  » 
theological   as|H-cts  of   the  si. 

th<-  law  .   ,41,. 

dent  H. 

TheSo<ial  Life  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Fxlwanl  Day  (The 
."^-11  ;■!>. 'i'hV    New  York  :  Charlea 

.S;ii 

In  the  "Hemltic  Hrrlea."  edited  by  Prof.  Jamea  A.Cralc, 

of  the  rnl\.  -  ,.     .  . 
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Day.    The  1 

tiers  and  <'. 

literature  n- 

ilnvelo|H-d,  :> 

to  the  clan  ami  ' 

and   to  tlm   imrt    ,  ...^     .    ., ., 
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A  Shurt  Introilurtitiji  to  tin-  Lii<nUiir«' of  tin-  l{il)lf. 

Uv   Hirhjinl  (J.  .Moultoii.     r^mo,  pp.  :(T4.     Ucwioii  : 

D.'r.  Ht-nth&C'i..    11.35. 

ll  shoulii  Ih<  fxpliiiiiril  I  lint  tills  lit  (If  Ihiok  l.s  mil.  an 
nbri'ipT'tn-tit  f<f  I'r-ofcs-jir  Moullon'.s  work  (.ii"'riu'  Lilrrary 
s  :"tlu'  iniriiO!*!';*  cif  till' I  wo  Ixiiiks  iin>  vn- 

:  larjjiT  work  bcint;  iiiti'ii(l«-il  for  MludtMits 

of  llt«'n»tiirv,  wliili-  the  prrscnt  hliorliT  work  Is  addrcs.scil  to 
tlM>  Bi-mTul  roHiIor.  N«  tlu'oloi;ical  position  wlialrvi-r  is 
tjtkrn  by  tlie  author:  tluMoiitent  of  tlir  Hililo  from  tin-  lit- 
i>n»ry  «l«leonly  it*  cmphanizi'd.  Profossor  IVIoultoii  pn-si'Uts 
its  lyrics,  ethics,  ilrainiis,  it.-*  histories,  pliilosoi)hles,  and 
rhetoric.  111  a  vivid  and  attractive  manner.  Appendices 
contain  material  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  ad- 
vaiice<l  students,  hui  the  lM)dy  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said, 
is  n  purely  jxipular  exposition. 

The  Keligiou.s  Spirit  in  the  Poets.  By  W.  Boj'd  Car- 
penter. Viino,  pp.  347.  New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&Co.  $1.5(). 
Religion  in  Literature  and  Religion  in  Life.  By  Stop- 
fonl  A.  Brooke.  Vhwo,  pp.  59.  New  York  :  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     (30  cents. 

The  Bishop  of  RIpon  gives  concrete  examples  of  the  in- 
terrelation of  religion  and  poetry,  taking  especially  the 
"Vision  of  Piers  Plowman."  Spenser's  "  Fagrie  Queene," 
.Marlowe's  "Dr.  Faustus,"  Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  Mil- 
ton's "  Comus."  and  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner."  Dr.Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke  delivered,  in  1S99,  two  lectures  in  the  three 
chief  university  cities  of  Scotland;  they  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  have  been  revised  by  the  lecturer  for  publica- 
tion in  book  form.  In  a  more  summary  way  he  covers  much 
of  the  same  ground  as  the  Bishop  of  Ripen. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowl- 
edge.    By  Elwood  Worce.ster.     8vo,  pp.  572.     New 
York  :  McClure,  Phillip.s  &  Co.    $3. 
Dr.  Worcester  hopes  that  his  book  will  find  a  place  with 
the  reading  public    "between  technical  handbooks  which 
are  instructive,  but  which  nobody  reads,  and  mere  popular 
eflfusions  which  are  read,  but  which  do  not  instruct."    Dr. 
Worcester  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  book  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  flood  traditions.    He  holds  that  the  flood 
myths  of  mankind  are  the  product  of  many  factors,  and  that 
among  these  were  mythical  and  naturalistic  elements. 

The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus.  By  George  Holley 
Gilliert.  l'2mo,  pp.  429.  New  York  :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    $1.25. 

Under  this  title.  Professor  Gilbert  analyzes  the  teaching 
of  Paul,  the  teaching  of  the  minor  writers,  and  the  teaching 
of  John.  It  is  Professor  Gilbert's  aim  to  set  forth  the  moral 
and  religious  views  which  these  ancient  Greek  writings  con- 
tained. "  It  is  not  to  defend  these  views.  It  is  not  to  show 
their  harmony  or  lack  of  harmony  with  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  or  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in  subsequent 
ages.  The  solitary  question  with  which  we  here  approach 
these  documents  is  the  question  of  fact— What  do  they 
teach  ?  " 

The  New  Epoch  for  Faith.  By  George  A.  Gordon. 
12mo,  pp.  xvii— 412.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    iX.hO. 

Dr.  Gordon's  book  is  an  optimistic  interpretation  of  mod- 
em religious  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  progress- 
ive theology.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  movement 
in  the  direction  of  higher  criticism,  so  far  from  being  a  bug- 
bear to  Dr.  Gordon's  faith,  are  regarded  by  him  as  most 
hopeful  signs  of  religious  development.  The  chapter-head- 
ings indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  Vjook :  "  Things 
Assumed."  "  The  Advent  of  Humanity,"  "The  New  Appli- 
cation of  Christianity,"  "The  Discipline  of  Doubt,"  "The 
Return  of  Faith,"  "The  New  Help  from  History,"  and 
"Things  Expected." 


'I'licnlogy  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  F]s- 
.says  on  the  I'rcscnt  Status  of  ("liristiaiiity  audits 
Doctrines.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J. 
\'yiuwy  Morgan.  Hvo,  pp.  xliv — r)44.  Boston;  Small, 
Maynanl  vV-  Co.     $;ir)(). 

In  this  volume  the  p''esent  status  of  (Miristianity  and  its 
doctrines  are  di.scussed  by  men  ol'  all  creeds  and  of  no  creeds. 
Following  the  int  roductJiry  chapter  by  the  editor  there  is  an 
essay  on  "  Christianity  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The  distinct  coiicei)tions 
of  .sovereignty  and  love  as  the  fundamental  idea  in  Chri.s- 
tianity  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Slinison,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Frank  ('rane.of  (;iii(!ago.  Two  chapters  on  "  Evolu- 
tion and  Its  Relation  to  Man  and  Religion  "  are  contributed 
by  the  Very  l!ev.  II.  Martyn  Hart  and  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Ilirsch. 
"Scrijjture  Inspiration  and  Authority"  are  discussed  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Dixon  and  Dr.  S.  D.  Mc('onii(>ll.  Prof.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  a!id  Prof.  Meredith  ().  Smith  write  on  "Tlie  Old 
TestaTnent  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism."  Such  topics 
as  "  Divorce  and  Remarriage,"  "Christian  Science,"  "The 
Place  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Civilization,"  and  "The  Re- 
ligious Condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race"  are  treated  by 
eminent  authorities. 

The  Evolution  of  Iininortality.  By  S.  D.  McConnell. 
13ino,  pp.  204.  New  York  :  The  MacnuUan  Com- 
pany.   §1.25. 

Dr.  McConnell's  book  is  chiefly  a  development  of  the  ar- 
gument for  a  conditional  immortality — i.e.,  an  Immortality 
not  natural  to  man,  but  achieved  througli  good  conduct  in 
this  life.  The  immortality  tiius  attained  is  not  understood 
by  Dr.  McConnell  as  eternal  life,  but  as  the  power  to  exist 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  death.  In  support  of  his 
main  thesis.  Dr.  McConnell  has  written  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  book,  which  will  doubtless  stimulate  discussion. 

The  Church  (Ecclesia).     By  George  Dana  Boardman. 

8vo,  pp.  221.    New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

$1..50. 

Dr.  Boardman  presents  the  subject  of  "The  Church  "  in 
three  chief  topics  :  First,  "  The  Church  as  a  Primitive  Soci- 
ety ;  "  second,  "  The  Church  as  a  Modern  Problem ; "  third, 
"  The  Church  as  a  Divine  Ideal."  Under  the  second  of  these 
heads  Dr.  Boardman  discusses  "  The  Mission  of  the  Church," 
"The  Modern  Problem  in  Church  Membership."  "The  Mod- 
ern Problem  of  Baptism,"  "  The  Modern  Problem  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  "Church  Creeds,"  "Church  Worship," 
"Church  Polity,"  "  Church  Unification,"  and  other  topics  of 
practical  interest  to  the  modern  church. 

What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Church  ?  By  Frederick 
Stanley  Root.  12mo,  pp.  188.  New  York  :  The  Abbey 
Press.     $1. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Stanley  Root's  criticisms  of  the 
church  of  to-day  are  roughly  indicated  by  some  of  the  chap- 
ter-heads in  the  book:  "Wanted:  A  Society  for  the  Decrease 
of  the  Ministry ;  "  "  The  Capture  of  the  Church  by  Commer- 
cialism ;  "  "  The  Obtuseness  of  the  Church  to  Changed  Con- 
ditions ;""  The  Responsibility  of  Divinity  Schools  for  Ex- 
isting Church  Conditions;"  "The  Wage-Earner's  Opinion 
of  Existing  Church  Conditions ;  "  "  Christianity  in  Relation 
to  the  Idle  Rich  and  the  Idle  Poor,"  and  "  Practical  Chris- 
tianity." In  the  concluding  chapter  are  reprinted  the  opin- 
ions on  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  contributed  by  well- 
known  clergymen  to  the  New  York  Sunday  World.  These 
opinions  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  over- 
crowding of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Root's  own  conclusions  are, 
on  the  whole,  optimistic,  although  he  is  frank  in  stating  the 
dark  side  of  present-day  conditions. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 
A  History  of  the  United  States.     By  Allen  C.  Thomas. 

12mo,  pp.  .590.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1. 

Professor  Thomas  has  enlarged  and  to  a  great  extent 
rewritten  his  history  of  the  United  States  for  higher  grades. 
The  new  edition  is  printed  entirely  from  new  plates,  has 
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beon  newly  ami  fully  illiistniteil,  and  rni)t(iiii>.  many  n.-w 
maps.  The  nutlior  dtvotcs  nitnh  tlif  crt-atrr  part  of  the 
lMM>k  to  rvt'iit-s  tliiit  liavf  iH<  iirrtnl  sin»t>  tlio  iiili>ption  of  the 
Cnn^titution  in  1T«».  Tin-  |HTi<Ml  of  discovery  iintUoUnilzji- 
tiiin  is  treuttMl  wiih  a.s  much  fullnrMS  h.h  in  nt-iHltil  to  kIiow 
•  U-arly  the  origins  of  tho  pfopl«<  anil  of  thi-lr  institulions. 
Emphasis  is  pla«fd  on  the  {loliiical.  siH-ial,  unil  t<-iuionii< 
ili-Vflopment  of  tlio  nation,  ratlu-r  than  on  th»>  details  of  Imt- 
tli-saiid  othiT  siH'ftacular  events,  whirli  formerly  <K-cuphMl 
so  much  valuable  simce  in  scluMd  histories.  The  illust  rations 
are  realistic  and  numerous,  and  the  iHirtraits  are  from  au- 
thentic sources.  The  maps  ari'  i>articularly  deuigneil  to  in- 
dicate territorial  chan^jes  and  t;ro\vth. 

Ili.storical  Jurispriuleuce.  liy  Guy  Carleton  Ix'e.  Svo, 
pp.517.  New  York  :  Tlie  .Macinillan  Company.  $3. 
Dr.  Leehasreconnized  the  fact  that  thel'nitedStateshas 
been  Ix'hind  other  countries  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
and  has  planned  this  treatise  on  the  subject  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  element;ir>  students  us  well  as  of  trained 
lawyers  and  publicists.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  science 
has  received  more  attention  in  South  .Vnierica  than  on  our 
own  continent.  Dr.  Lee's  treatise  is,  perhaps,  the  tlrst 
North  American  text-lxiok  of  the  subject.  While  the  work 
is  based  on  ori(;inal  research,  the  author  has  of  course 
availed  himself  of  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  by 
Europ»>an  investigators.  In  successive  chapters  he  treats  of 
the  law  of  Babylonia,  of  Egypt,  of  PhuMiieia,  of  Israel,  of  In- 
dia, of  (ireece.  an<l  of  Rome,  while  the  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  early  English  law. 

The  New  Basis  of  Geography  :  A  Manual  for  the  Prep- 
aration of  the  Teacher.  Hy  Jacques  W.  Kedway. 
I'inio,  pp.  'i-jy.  New  York  :  The  Macinillau  Com- 
pany.    %\. 

In  the  "Teachers*  Professional  Library."  edited  by 
Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dr.  J.  \V.  Redway  contrib- 
utes a  volume  on  "The  New  Basis  of  (Jeogruphy,"  designed 
as  a  manual  for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  This  volume 
interprets  the  mutual  relation  of  geographical  environment 
on  the  one  hanil  and  economic  d»-velopment  on  tlie  other. 
Dr.  Butler  defines  this  conception  of  geography  as  "u  bridge 
over  whic-h  to  pass  backward  and  forward  from  the  study  of 
man's  habiuat  to  his  activities  and  his  limitations,  and  back 
again." 

Europe  and  Other  Continents,  with  Review  of  North 
America.  Hy  Ralph  S.  Tarr  ami  Frank  M.  .Mc- 
Murry.  l'2ino,  pp.  .\.\ — 574.  New  York:  The -Mac- 
niillan  Company.     75  cents. 

The  third  book  of  the  "Tarr  and  Mc.Murry  Oeogra- 
phie8"is  devoted  to  "Europe  and  Other  ('ontinents,  with 
Review  of  North  America."  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
what  the  pupil  has  learned  about  the  United  States  often 
fafles  from  his  nn-mory  while  other  countries  are  IM-Iiig 
studie<l,  the  authors  have  endeavored,  while  studying  thi« 
physiography,  climate,  anil  industries  of  f(»reign  lands,  to 
keep  alive  the  Interest  of  their  readers  in  the  corres|H*nding 
features  of  the  I'nited  States.  Accordingly,  in  approach- 
ing the  physiography  of  South  America,  the  physiography 
ami  (dimatc  of  Eurfipe.  the  subject  of  grazing  in  Argentitni, 
the  sul(jec-t  of  mining  in  fJreat  Britain,  etc..  the  corre- 
HiKmdlng  situation  in  our  own  country  Is  repriwluced  at  Bome 
length.  There  are  also  incluiled  In  the  text  scores  of  brief 
comparisons  with  the  I'idted  States;  ikiid  the  last  welion  of 
the  work  Is  entitled  "The  United  SUites  la  I'ompurisun 
with  Other  Countries." 

First    Years    in    Handicraft.     I'.v    \V.iii<r   .1.    Kcnyon. 

I'imo,  pp.    ViA.     New  York  :  The    Maker  Si   Taylor 

C'ompany.     fl. 

This  handlK)ok  rontnlns  n  H<)rlos  of  exnrclmi!  devlM*<I  for 
the  trairdngof  pupils  of  from  seven  to  eleven  atid  twelve 
years  of  age.  who  have  outgrown  the  i'mploymeiit«  <if  the 
kindergarten  but  have  yet  to  attain  th     growth  ig 

them    for   forms  of    bunilicnift   iiimnion    in   lli>  'ir 


grades.    Thenuthor  «Im>  brllrrM  that  nuiny  will  find  this 

biMiIc  f nil  ..f  .11  • — t , ..  ..  ,1    .     ..    .1 


bo<ik  i 
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The  Working  I'  '        ' ':' .  ;  > 

Literary  1; 

Ry    .lohii    Kmnklui    denuiiK.       l-'mo,    pp.    xlv— 07R. 
IkMtun  :  Ginu  &  Co.    #1.55. 

This  volume  Is  ImuhmI  un  I'rofmuMir  (irnnnir'a  "  Pmetteal 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  ,. 
ago.  whieli  liiis  )m'4-ii  !tii 
le. 

in  ,      . 
u  lext-buuk  and  a  tiook  oi  rcierence. 

Comrailes  .Ml.  Annual  \uml>«-r  1,  hiaster,  imd.  l-^i- 
ited  by  \V.  T.  Stead,  .Mieille,  aiul  .Martin  llnrtmann. 
Svo,  pp.  70.  Ix)ndon  :  Review  of  KevieWh.  Pnjit- r, 
'25  centM. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  of  Krrnrh  :\ui\  fjtrin.n 
who.  though  recognizing  the  value  of  f 

for  their  pupils,  do  not  know  how  to       ,  :. 

of  interinitional  corres|Mindence  which  has  tM«<>n  • 

by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  In  England.  M.  Mlellle  In  Fr^i    . .  .  ,.- 

fessor  Rartmann  in  (iermuny.  and  othem.    From  the  letters 

received   by  us  from  time  to  tin.  ^  for  Inf.  , 

upf)!!  the  system,  we  are  Iwl  to  U  j  ■  Cnmrail. 

organ  of  tii<  :    'ion.  will  ' 

i>f  modern   ;  ~.    This   ; 

English,  <ierni<tn,  and  Fn-ncli,  t .. 

the  management   of  scludars'  cm 

can  teachers  who  think  of  trying  thii«  exceilent  u 

veloping  an  interest  in  the  stuily  of   French  and   ' 

should  priK-ure  a  copy.    The  annual  conIm  m  eentn.  ni 

published  in  London  at  the  ofllce  «>f  the  II"--  ••    ■■'    I:- 

the  staff  of  w-hich  will  Im*  glad  to  nH>>lst   t 

the  mimes  and  tuldresses  of  suitable  Frrni  n  <'i   <  ■■  rni.m  >  or- 

resiMindeiits  for  their  pujiils 

The  Historical  Development  of  Schotd  Reader*,  and 
of  Method  in  Teaching  Reading.  Ry  Rudidph  R. 
Reeder.  (Cidumhia  University  Cuntribut ions  to 
Philosophy.  Psychology,  itml  F^lucation  )  Nvo,  pp. 
yi.  New  York  :  The  Macmillnii  Com|>ni)y.  00 
cents. 
Noting  th»>  romparnt 

history  o(  educatiotntl  lU' 

has  s«de<-ted  a  single  branch  of  (lie  cointii' 

lum  and  attempted  to  trace  It  thn>ugh  III)'  '  . 

of  Its  development.    The  historical  devrlnpmpnt  • 

readers  anil  of  i-arly  ini'tlnHls  In  leachInK  readlnir  f.^m-  <.<• 

Int«'resfing  cliiipt«'r  in  American  i>«lucat(onal  history.    Dr. 

Reeder  fouiiil  Ills  chief  ditnciilty  In  obtaining  ' 

and  editions  of  sclHxd  readers.    Taking  such  n 

was  able  to  secure,  he  »ift«fl  • 

which  he  deemed  "original.  ■ 

reaching  In   Its   tendencies   n! 

that  the  publication  of  Dr.   I. 

may  lead  to  the  collection  of  tunny  American  ; 

historic  Interest  which  if-  .t.,,>i,il,  ,,  sf..rt,  .1  .. 

rubbish    of  old   houses   i 

Ea.stern  and  middle  Wext. m  !-•. 

first  part  of  Dr.  Rc-eder's  treatl-MMl 

the   "Rorn-Book."    Noah    \Vel»ter  -         :«1 

•  Render."  nnd   the  schocd  reader*  of   Ih- 

Tin-   wcond   i>art    takes   up  early   in.  ' 

alphnlM.t  methiMl.  the  word  m.tt.rMl.   . 

and  phonetic  meib<«l>«  ■ 

Reedef'ii  mon«»grnpb  .>(T 

his  preface,  llnit  "tl" 

without   n  pnrnllrl    > 

other  nation*  iiml  »■ 

certainly  abundant  nut.  .....  ..  . ,..,-.,...  i. .,...* 

a*  this. 
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America.  Impressions  of,  V.  Harrison.  NineC. 
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Animals  at  War.  L.  Uobinson,  Pear. 
Animals:  Love  Stories  of  the  Zoo,  C.  Howard,  LHJ. 
Antieiiuitiuns:  an  Experiment  in  Prophecy— I.,  H.G.Wells, 

NAR. 
Archit«'<ture :  Fartnliouse.  Small,  That  Can  be  Enlarged, 

R.  t".  ."sjieneer,  .Ir.,  LH.I. 
Arlington  and  lis  .M<  inories.  Catherine  F.  Cavanagli,  JunM. 
Arnolds,  The,  .\nna  H.  McGill,  BB. 
Art: 
Antokolsky.  Sculptor,  Prince  Karap;eorgevitch,  MA. 
-•Vrtist  anil  His  Model,  li.  lvol)l)e,  Cos. 
Artists'  .Studios:   as  They   Were  and  as  They  Are,  W. 

(i(MMlnian,  M.\. 
Barnaril,  Edward  H..  A.  Chamberlain,  AT. 
Butterfly  Land,  In  :  a  new  Ballet,  MA. 
Canadian  .\rt,  Deiade  of.  M.  L.  Fairbairn,  Can. 
Chardin..Iean  B.  S.,  F.  Wedmore,  PMM. 
Children's  Portraits  by  Great  Masters,  A.  C.  Fortaine,  Int. 
I)ecorative  Art,  Two  Works  on,  R.  Sturgis,  IntM. 
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erts. MA. 
Eartlieiiware,  American  Historical,  Katherine  L.  Smith, 

XatM. 
Engstrom.  .\lbert.  B.  Karageorgcvitch,  RRP,  .Tune  1. 
Evolution   of  a  Picture— a  Chapter  on   Studies,  E.  Cam- 
eron, BP. 
Fountains.  Designing  of,  H.  F.  Stratton,  AD,  May. 
Frames.  Picture,  Art  in,  A.  Vallance,  Art. 
Furniture.  French.  Museum  of,  E.  Molinier,  RPar, Mayl5. 
Furniture,  Veriiis  Martin  Finish  for,  Al. 
German  Arts  and  Crafts,  W.  Fred,  Art. 
German   Emperor.  Portrait  in  Enamel  of  the.  Professor 

von  Herkomer,  MA. 
Greek  Masterpieces,  Recently  Discovered,  C.  Waldstein, 

Mon  R. 
Greek  Statues,  Lately  Recovered,  W.  Huyshe,  Art. 
Greek  Women  in  Modern  Literature  and  Art,  H.  A.  Har- 

ing.  Chaut. 
Hassam,  Childe,  Impressionist,  F.  W.  Morton,  BP. 
Industrial  .\rt  in  America,  G.  H.  Shorey,  AD,  May. 
Japanese  Color  Prints,  F.  Weitenkampf.  BB. 
>Iayer,  Hy.,  Humorou.s  Caricaturist,  D.  C.  Preyer,  BP. 
Pan-.\merican  Exposition,  Art  at  tlic,  C.  Brintoii,  Crit. 
Pan-American  E^xposition,  Color  Schemeat  the,  Katherine 

V.  McHenry,  BP. 
Pan-American    Exposition,    Notable    Paintings   at    the, 

Grace  W.  Curran,  Mod. 
Pan-.\merican  Exposition,  Sculpture  at  the,  Regina  Arm- 
strong, Bkman. 
Pictorial  Composition— V.,  Circular  Observation,  H.  R. 

Poo  re.  AI. 
Pictures.  How  to  Study,  J.  P.  Haney,  AD,  May. 
Rookwood  Ware,  Jane  L.  Boulden,  AL. 
Royal  Academy  of  1!W1,  AJ  ;  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA. 
Rf>usseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Women  of,  H.  Buffenoir,  RRP, 

.May  15. 
Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy,  H.  H.  Statham,  Fort. 
Salons  of  1901,  H.  Frantz,  MA ;  R.  de.la  Sizeranne,  RDM, 
June  1;    K.  Rolland,  RPar,  June  1;  C.  Mauclair,  RRP, 
May  15. 
.Sargent,  Mr.,  at  the  Royal  Academy.  H.  H.  Fyfe,  NineC. 
Tolstoy's  Moral  Theory  of  Art,  J.  A.  Macy,  Cent. 
Woodbury,  Charles  IL,  A.  Chamberlain,  A  I. 
Asia :   Governing  the  Orient  on  Western  Principles,  P.  S. 

Reinsch,  Forum. 
Asiatic  Policv,  Focus  of,  XatR. 

Astronomical    Investigations,   .Scientific  Value  of  Photog- 
raphy for,  G.  CMark,  PopA. 
Astronomv,  Modern,  Problems  of.  Dr.  Bruhns,  Deut. 
Athletic  Giants  of  the  Past,  J.  S.  Mitchel,  O. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Record  Trips  Across  the,  J.  A.  Manson,  Cass. 
Australasia,  Labor  Parties  in,  A.  Metin,  RPP,  May. 


Australia,  ?\Mleral  Constitution  of.  H.  M.  Posnett,  Fort. 
Australia.  Federated,  Greetings  from  Many  Lands  to, RRM, 

April. 
Australian    Commonwealth,    Finance   of   the,   F.  Battley, 

BankL. 
Australian  Federation.  P.  K.  Rowland.  Muc. 
Austrian  Parliament  and  Italian  I)ei)ulies,  NA.  !May  1. 
Authors.  Foreign,  in  Aniei'ica  —  V".,  H.  R.  Wilson,  Bkinan. 
Banking    in  Great  Britain    and   Ireland    During    liMK)-  V., 

BankL. 
Bees.  N.  H/ Moore.  Chaut. 

Beethoven  Fetes  at  .Mayence,  R.  Rolland,  RPar,  May  15. 
Biblical  Law:  The  Case  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  D.  W.  Amram, 

GBag. 
Bird  Life  in  South  Africa,  W.  Greswell,  LeisH. 
Bird  Ways,  Cham. 

Bird,  Wild,  at  Arm's  Length,  F.  H.  Herrick,  PopS. 
Birds  of  the  Beach,  O.  G.  Pike.  Pear. 
Birmingham,  England,  New  Water-Supply  of,  H.  G.  Archer, 

Cass.,  W.  H.  Y.  Webber,  PiMM. 
Boat  Race,  Inter-Collegiate.  J.  F.  Dorrance.  FrL. 
Bonaparte,  Conquest  of  Paris  by,  A.  Vandal,  RDM.  .Tune  1. 
Booth,  General  William,  Sketch  of,  W.  T.  Stead,  YM. 
Boston—"  A  Plain-Clothes  Man's  Town."  J.  Flynt,  McCl. 
Boston  Public  (iarden,  C.  W.  Stevens,  NEng. 
Bridges  and  Bridge  Building,  G.  Napier,  Mun. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  Storv  of— II.,  YW. 
Buffaloes  in  Africa,  Tracking,  F.  R.  N.  Findlay.  O. 
Bunker  Hill,  Jabez  Hamlen  at,  C.  W.  Hall.  NatM. 
Butterflies.  How  to  Collect,  E.  H.  Baynes,  JunM. 
Cambridge,  England,  F.  Carr,  Cass. 

Canada,  Maritime  Provinces  of,  W.  A.  Hickman,  AngA. 
Canadian  Art,  Decade  of,  M.  L.  Fairbairn.  Can. 
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Annals,  May. 
Canal,  Suez,  Neutralization  of  the,  W.  B.  Munro,  Annals, 
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Canals:  Interoceanic  Waterways,  G.  B.  Waldron,  Chaut. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  as  Economist  and  Social  Reformer,  F.  A. 

Cleveland,  Annals,  May. 
Cavalry,  Evolution  of,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Charities  and  Correction,  National  Conference  of  Char. 
Charity  Legislation  of  1900-1901.  Char. 

Charity:  Preventive  Work  for  Grown  People,  J.  Lee,  Char. 
Chase,  Kate,  and  Her  Great  Ambition,  W.  Perrine,  LHJ. 
Chicago  Building  Trades  Conflict   of   1900,   J.  E.    George, 

QJEcon,  May. 
Chickens,  Pigs,  and  People,  B.  T.  Washington.  Out. 
Children  .^Esthetic  Sense  in,  G.  Chialvo,  RPL,  May. 
Children,  Reading  for,  H.  V.  Weisse,  Contem. 
Chili,  Presidential  Election  in,  EM,  May. 
Chillicothe,  the  Cradle  of  a  Commonwealth— II.,  Jane  W. 

Guthrie,  Mod. 
China : 

Canadian  in  China  During  the  Late  War,  H.  B.  Manley, 
Can. 

China  in  Arms:    A  Standing   Army  of   10,000,000,  C.  D. 
Bruce,  USM. 

Future  in  China,  E.  H.  Conger.  NatM. 

Hart,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Boxer  Movement,  C.  A.  Stanley, 
MisH. 

History  and  Development  of  China,  J.  Barrett,  NatGM. 

Jurisprudence,  Chinese,  Wu  Ting-Fang,  ALR. 

Mentality,  Chinese,  C.   Letourneau,    RRP,    May  15  and 
June  1. 

Missionaries  and  the  Chinese  Troubles.    C.  Piton,  BU. 

Missionaries,  China  and  Our,  M.  D.  Conway,  OC. 

Missionary  in  China,  H.  C.  Thomson,  Contem. 

Poetry  of  the  Chinese,  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  NAR. 

Reform.  Chinese  People  and.  A.  T.  Piry,  RDM,  June  1. 
Christ  and  Modern  Criticism,  W.  T.  Davison,  MRN. 
Ciiristian  Experience,  Evidential  Value  of,  T.  H.  Haden, 

MRN. 
Christian  Science :  Its  Premise  and  Conclusions,  A.  Farlow, 

Arena. 
Christian  Science:    Its  Relation  to  Some  Present-Day  Re- 
ligious Problems,  J.  B.  Willis,  Arena. 
Christianity,  Outlook  for,  W.  Gladden,  NAR. 
Church,  Children  of  the.  D.  Atkins,  MRN. 
Cities,  Great,  Probable  Diffusion  of,  H.  G.  Wells,  NAR. 
Coal  Mine,  Fighting  Fires  in  a,  P.  Ridsdale,  FrL. 
Collectivism  in  Classic  Antiquity,  H.  Francotte,  RGen,May. 
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English  as  the  Vehicle  <>{  Expression.  E.  D.  Wartleld,  Ed. 

English  in  Se<-onilary  Scho<ds.  A.  .Abbott.  ."School. 

Foreign  Schools.  Notes  on  -  II. .  W.  S.  .lackman.  EdR. 

Gardens,  ScluKd.  H.  L.  Claitp.  Ed. 

firammar  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  L.  Owen,  Ed. 

High   S<'hool.  Obligations  and   Limitations  of  the.  C.   F. 
Tliwing.  .*^chool. 

Ideals  of   the  American  Scliool-Girl,  Catherine  I.  I)<Mld, 
NatR. 

Indian  Education,  Evolution  of,  R.  L.  Mi-Cormlck.  Nal.M. 

Sleanings,  Science  of.  ,\.  .1.  Bell.  School. 

>Icdical  Education,  New  Era  in.  Eil. 

Aloral  Selfhood.  Develoiiinent  of.  W.  I.  Crane.  SchiMil. 

Music  Teaching,  Place  ot  Imitation  in,  Helen  Place,  Mus, 
May. 

Philosophy  Amonir  Yale  Graduates    II.,  E.    F.  Buchner. 
E<1. 

Primary  Education,  Plea.sant,  .1.  Baker,  LeisH. 

.SchoolhouM',  Jrieal.  W.  II.  Biirnhani.  WW. 

.Science  of  Ediieattoii.  F.  W.  Parker.  Kind. 

SuiKTintemlelit.  .Modern  (  Ml  V  School,  < '.  S.  MiKire,  Ed. 

Techid<-nl  Education.  E.  A.  Fuhr,  Cham. 

Tests  on  School  Children,  Suggestions  for,  C.  K.  Seanhore. 
Ed  R. 

University,  Encroachment  of  College  on,  S.  E.  Baldwin. 
IntM. 

Yale  <  'id lege  Curriculum.  .1.  C.  Schwab.  V.i\H. 
E.lward   VII..  King:    How  Will  Hetioverny     W.T   Sie.i.I. 

RPar.  .May  l.V 
Egaii.  Maurice  Francis.  Teresa  Beatrice  O'Hari*.  Ro- 
Kle.tric  Tr(dle>  TransiM.rtatiop,  II.  Davis.  .Jun.M. 
Ele<  trical  Invention.  Latest  Triumphsof..!.  S.  Ames.  AM  RR. 
Eleclriilly  :    Mow    Niagara  has  Im-cu  "  HarneHwil,"  W.   < '. 

Andrew-..  .\.MRB. 
Electriilty  in  the  Mom-....  E.  de  fih/dln.  ROen.  May. 
Ele'trlilty.  New  Tliiuu"*  in.  '1.  C.  Miiriln.  .IniiM. 
Elliot.  Hugh,  the  Soldier  DiplomiitJ^I.Georglaiia  Hill. (tent. 
Encyclical  on  Chrl-tlan  Dernocrncy  Aiiuly/.<'d,  (nth. 
England  :  scv  Great  Brilnin. 


England:    An  Old   C»«chhiK   RomI   from  HnalbMinptan   to 

I...T,.|..:..  \V    H  ,1.     {) 


.  Mun. 
in.  W.  T. 

and  lU  AaaoclAtlonii,  W.  Andrrr-,  UenU 

.  E.  P.Watjnn.Knc. 

■  rli. 

li.i.M. 


.\  I  i>n  rnlion 


h 
h 

t  M.  Earn.  PL. 

h.i.MM.    I,    ,,,.ri.i.      .Mi.i^ai.. .  ni.ji      ui  til..  \V.   R.  LawMtn. 
Nat  R. 

Fi-1.  I...!.-  n  ,ii..,r .  r  Fi.,,  1.  <.. ,,, 

K 

I 

l-i,!,  -!.  I  .   p.    W  .     ,  .        ■ 

F"ie..tiy,  rinl.  A.    .  .  Pear. 

tosier.  .lonii,  ii.  U  .  .Mabie,  Bkniaii. 
France : 

AsscM'iali'"-    '    ■"  ■■''  "••    '• '••■  1'.  ...t   ...  \  .  .,^„^  Onll- 

nary  I 

Cath«di. 

English  View  ..I    ;  e.  HD.\i,  JUDr  1. 

Kros  in  h  reneh  V 

Foi.    ■  '  ,   ]-, 

For 

iire.i.    ;..ii.i.  ..i.ii.i.ii     111.11% 

Between,    I  it. 

Imiiresslons  .  ■      ilanotaux.  RD.M.  M«y  15. 

Pedagogy  in  the  .Arinv      1L..A.  VeUgUire.  BU. 
Franchise   Legislation  In  Missouri,  F.  L.  i'aXMtn.  Attnalk, 

.May. 
<Janie  ('reserves,  .American,  >L  Foster.  Mun. 
(iardening.  R.  V.  Rogers.  GBag. 
Gardens.  |{e\eneof.  1,.  II.  Baiby.Out. 
Gardiner,  Samuel  Ruw.son  :    An  A|ipre«-lAtion.  (J.  L.  Beer 

Crit. 
Genius.  British,  Study  of-  III.,  H.  Ellis.  Pop-S. 
(Jerniany  : 
Agrarians  In  Mo<lern  Germany.  T.  Burth.  RPar.  June  I. 
Education,  Commercial,    in    Germany,    X,    Tomu-Batlc 

RPar,  .May  l.V 
tierman  Kinpii  •     V.«    .1    I'   ■'•   i  Ju/iiiin,  KM.  May. 
Kaiser's  S|M.  K.  Blind,  Forum. 

Relations  wii      i  '    iit. 

Gillespie.  Mrs.    K.  D..  "  li<M>k  *>l    lUiuiiiibrance"  by.  Jean- 

nefte  L.  Gihler.  Crit. 
Girl.   .Viiierican  .^<  h<Md-,  Ideals  of  the.  Catherine  I.   Dodd. 

NalR. 
Glasgow  International  Exhibition.  A.  G.  Mrtiibbon.  AJ. 
liold   .Mining  in   Western  Austrulin    V..  A.  «•.  Charleion, 

Eng. 
(Jolf.  Game  of.  Wern. 

(iidf  in  Thiile.  .\.  E.  Gatborne-Hnrdy,  Bud. 
Gorky.  Maxiini'.  Uusslai    N'  "  ider.  BU. 

(iould.  Helen  Miller.  . I.   < 

(Joyeriiineiit,  Free.  .Xnii  , C.  C.  lionnry.  (H'. 

(ireat  Britain:  see  also   1  1. 

.Africa.  British   East.    I  iid  Admtnlntmtion  In.  R.  J. 

Mardon.  MonR. 
Ai  my  .M. -.Ileal  R.fnrm.  W.  Hlll-Cltmo.  USM. 
Army  omcers.Ti  .  P.MM. 

.Army  Reform.  Sr  n.  W.  E.  CnlrniMi.  Conlrm. 

Army,  .'^lanilanl  i«i   >irt  nu-ih  for  the,  R.  GlfTeii.  NinrC. 
Capital.  National.  .'^Ir  RolM-rt   tiirfi'n  on  the  Kxprmlltun- 

of,  BaiikL. 
Church  and  Creed  In  Scotland.   Futun-  of,  W.  WnlUcr, 

Fort. 
Coal  Duly.  D.  A.I 

Ciinsi-rlpllon,  l{a<.  r,  NalR 

Coronation,  Ni-xt.  I.  irt.  Nin.i  . 

Coronntioii  iif  an   En.  ii,.oi<inie  Curionn  Ka«-la 

V  I. ..Ill    t  I..        I      I  I.     \l. 

I 

I  "1. Brown*. 

I   olileMl. 

Kdne.itl. Ill  Bill.  K  L  Hianley.  C«»nt««m  ;  K.  fJray.  Fort;  T. 
I  .1  SheDo  toUcHavwlr  W.J.Corhrt, 

I  Uriieral  Trraly  of  ArMtralloit 

'iihrrtln.  Fort. 


W.W.dlT. 

U 
w  of  the.  J    P. 

I  .  (prtiprlatlonnf  the,  |l.  H.  A.<Vwby.  Wmi. 

Ju.lt.  .»iiir».    Li.tillnli.   Ccniury    of    IV..   Van   V.  v«<«««lrf. 
GBiiK. 
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\.  H.  Iat.  NiiK'C  . 
,  ,,, .  .,iv»'rj.ity    I'roliK'iii,  T.   K.  Niiunliten, 

K  '    imntion.  Mr.  Rider  lIiiKgiird  and,  H.  K.C.Groi;- 

S4iiith  .Vfritii.  EnKland"»NfXt  Blunder  in.  S.  Brooks,  Nat  H. 
South  .\friti«     ."^oine  False  .Aiiiiloiries.  E.  B.  l.Mllller,  Fori, 
S«>utli  .\lrii  an  War,  Astouiitlliin  Kevelation.s  Aliout  the, 
\\  ,  .  f 

..  l)utl<M)k  for  -II.,  II.  K.  Uosioe,  MonR. 
i  '  -  iiiileiit.l'auses  of.  Nat  U. 

U 111 \»n.i lira.    l*re«6ing   Need    for  More,   E.   H.  f>tnrling, 

Ninel'. 
Voluiii.er  Force.  R.  F.  .>^orshie.  USM. 
War  OrtUe.  Field  (iuii>  Onlenil  by  the.  MoiiH. 
Grveci-:  .\  I'aravan  Tour  of  the  Peloponnesus.  ,J.  I.  Manatt, 

(.'liaut. 
Ureek  Women  in  Modern  Literature  and  Art,  H.  A.  Haring, 

Chant. 
Ouahi,  Mi!«sionHry  Work  in,  MisH. 

(iuiiiev.  Uiuise  Iiiioneii.  Work  of.  Helen  T.  Porter,  PL. 
llaKue't'onferenee,  Second  Anniversary  of  the,  W.  T.  Stead, 

KRL. 
Hail.  Count  de  Saporta,  RDM.  May  1.5. 
Halihurton,  Unhirt  Grant.  (J.  T.  Denison,  Can. 
Harnaek's"\\hat  Is  Christianity  ■'"T.  L.  Healy,  Oath. 
Harvard-Yale  Regatta,  First  (1S">2).  J.  M.  Wliiton.  Out. 
Health  Conditions  in  .Scandinavia,  V.  L.  Oswald,  San. 
Heultli.  Noise  and,  J.  H.  Girdiier,  Mun. 
Hesketh.   Lady.  ;ind  "Johnny  of   Norfolk,"  Catharine  H. 

Jolinsoii,  >lonU. 
Higginsoii,  Thomas  Wentworth,  T.  Bentzon,  RDM,  June  1. 
HoUand,  Dikes  ot,  (i.  H.  Matthes,  NatGM. 
Homestead  Law,  H.  Teichmueller,  ALR. 
Horse- Racing:  The  English  Turf,  W.  H.  Rowe,  O. 
Horse.s.  Wild.  Breaking.  Str. 

House  of  Commons,  L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  NineC. 
Hypnotism,  Reciprocal  Influence  in,  J.  D.  Quackeubos,  Harp. 
Ice  I'arnival  of  Caranac,  F.  A.  Talbot,  Str. 
Immortality  and  Reason,  A.  E.  Gibson,  Mind. 
Imperialism,  S.  C.  Parks,  Arena. 

India  :  Old  anil  New  Times  on  the  Borderlatid,  Black. 
Indian  Education,  Evolution  of,  R.  L.McCormick,  NatM. 
industrial  Betterment.  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  CasM. 
Influenza  as  a  Factor  of  Recent  ^lortality  in  Chicago,  San. 
Insurance  Bank,  Belgium's  Government,  C.  L.  Roth,  Annals, 

.May. 
Interest,  Historic  Change  in  the  Character  of,  G.  Gunton, 

Gunt. 
Inventors,  American  Women  as,  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  Cass. 
Inv«-rtebrates,  North-American— XI V..  C.  W.  Hargitt,  ANat, 

May. 
Investment,  Trade,  and  Gambling.  MonR. 
Irish  Question,  (i.  Smith,  NAR. 

Iron  and  Steel  Making,  Competition  in,  E.  Phillips,  Eng. 
Irrigation,  Early,  I.\.  .May. 
Irrigation  in  I'eru.  lA,  May. 

Isthmian  Canal.  Population  and  the,  L.  M.  Haupt,  Lipp. 
Italian  Literature  and  the  Soul  of  the  Nation,  G.  Barzellotti, 

NA,  May  lb. 
Italy :  (irobcrti  and  Crispi,  C.  Gioda,  NA,  May  10. 
Italv:  Humbert,  King,  Monument  to,  A.  Hildebrand,  NA, 

May  IB. 
Jesus  and  the  Rabbinical  Teachers,  W.  J.  Beecher,  Horn. 
Jesus'    Teaching,   Idealism,   and    Opportunism    in,    D.    A. 

Walker.  Bib. 
Jockey.  Making  of  a,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 
Kindergarten:  Does  the  Critic  ^lisinterpret  Froebel?    F. 

Eby,  Kind. 
Kindergarten,  Some  Misconceptions  of  the,  Laura  Fisher, 

KindR. 
Kindergartners.  Colored,  Call  from  the  South  for.  Kind. 
Knox,  Attorney-Genera'.  Philander  C  GBag. 
Korea  and  tlie  Koreans,  R.  E.  Speer,  FrL. 
Labor.  British  Organized,  Experience  of,  F.  Brocklehurst, 

Eng. 
Labor  Coalitions  of  ISJtUHlS,  H.  Hauser.  RSoc,  May. 
Labor  Legislation  in   France,  \V.  F.  Willoughby,  QJEcon, 

May. 
Law,  Rewards  of  the,  W.  O.  Inglis,  Mun. 
Literary  Address.  H.  W.  Mabie,  Mod. 

Literature,  Comparative,  Science  of,  H.  M.  Posnett,  Contem. 
Literature,  Tendencies  in.  Dial,  May  16. 
Literature:  Use  of  the  Ugly  in  Art,  Katherine  Merrill,  PL. 
Locomotion  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  H.  (r.  Wells,  NAR. 
London,  American  .Society  in,  R.  N.  Crane,  AngA. 
London  :  British  Museum,  F.  M.  Kettenus,  AngA. 
London,  Disappearing.  W.  Sidebolham.  LcisH. 
London,  Society  of  American  Women  in,  Mrs.  H.  Alexander, 

Sir. 
London :  Will  It  Be  Suffocated  ?    H.  W,  Wilson,  NatR. 


Luiiiberiiig  :  Fnnii  Forest  to  Saw  Mill.  S.  E.  White.  JunM. 
.Machine  Designing,  Discrepaniies  of   Precept  in,  L.  Allen, 

McKeiizie,  Rev.  John  W.  P.,  G.  C.  Rankin,  MRN. 
Mal.iria-tieini,  (>.  S.  Calkins,  I'opS. 
Alailbnidiigb.  .loliri,  Duke  of,  W.  F.  Fauley.  Bkiiiaii. 
Alarsliall,   Chief  .luslice.  and   Judge  Story,  Friciulship   Be- 
tween, A.  Moses,  ALR. 
JIarshfleld,  Massachu.setts,  and  Its  Historic  Houses,  Ruth 

A.  HnidfonI,  NEng. 
Ma.xim.  Sir  lliiam,  C.  Roberts,  WW. 
^leclianical   Engineering,   Progress  and    Tendency  of— II., 

R.  II.  Thursloii,  Poi)S. 
^Medical  .Science.  Liinits  of,  A.  W^eichselbaum,  Dout. 
Menard,  Louis,  P.  Berthelol.  RPar,  June  1. 
Mexico  of  To-Day-  11.,  J.  N.  Navarro.  NatGM. 
.Alilitarism,  Curse  of,— a  Symposium,  YM. 
Missions : 
Carey,  William,  Metropolitan  of  India  on,  R.  Rhindhir, 

Horn. 
Cesarea,  Turkey,  Hospital  at,  MisH. 
China  and  Our  Missionaries,  I\I.  D.  C()nway,  OC. 
Cliiiui,  Outlook  in,  W.  S.  Anient,  Misli. 
Guam,  Ojioning  of,  MisH. 
!Moody.  William  Vaughn,  Poetry  of,  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial, 

June  1. 
Moonshiners.  Raiding,  S.  G.  Blvfhe,  Mun. 
Morgan,  .1.  Pierpont.  and  His  Work,  E.  C.  Machen,  Cos. 
Mouiul-Opeiiing,  Romance  of ,  J.  P.  Gann,  Ohara. 
MUller,  Max,  at  Oxford,  Atlant. 
Municipal  Ownership,  J.  Martin,  AVW. 
Municipal  Programme,  H.  E.  Deining,  Annals,  May. 
Municipal  Trading  in  Great  Britain,  P.  xVshley,  QJEcon, 

May. 
Municipalities  in   Rhode  Island,  S.  A.  Sherman,  Annals, 

May. 
Music  :  Commodious  Conservatory  Buildings,  Mus,  May. 
Music,  Programme,  Development  of,  E.  B.  Hill,  Mus,  May. 
Musical  Memories  of  Imperial  Paris,  H.  B.  Fabiani,  >Iod. 
Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of— VI.,  ^V.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 
Nation,  Blood  of  the-II.,  In  War,  D.  S.  Jordan.  PopS. 
National  Preservation,  Elements  of,  C.  W.  Super,  MRN. 
Nations,    Rivalry   of  —  XXXIII.  -  XXXVI.,    E.    A.    Start, 

Chaut. 
Negro  as  He  Really  Is,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  WW. 
Negro,  W^est  Indian.  II.  L.  Nevill,  Cham. 
New  England  W^eather,  E.  T.  Brewster,  NEng. 
Newfoundland  :  St.  Pierre,  the  Remnant  of  an  Empire,  P.  T. 

McGrath,  PMM. 
New  Testament,  Twentieth  Century,  E.  A.  Allen,  MRN. 
New  York,  Girl  Colonies  in,  Alice  K.  Fallows,  Ains. 
New  York,  Housing  Question  in,  P.  Escard,  RefS,  May  1. 
New  York,  Restaurants  for  Women  in,  Anna  S.  Richardson, 

Home. 
New  York's  Horticultural  Garden,  D.  R.  Campbell.  Home. 
New  York's  Law  Dispensary,  G.  Richardson,  JunM. 
Niagara  Falls,  Development  of  the  Water-Power  of,  W.  C. 

Andrews,  AMRR. 
Norseman,  Ancient,  Phvsique  of  the,  Krin,  May  15. 
Northwest,  Wonderful,  H.  A.  Stanley,  WW. 
Noses,  Minds  and,  L.  Robinson,  Black. 
Nurseries  in  City  Stores,  Rheta  C.  Dorr,  JunM. 
Oratory,  G.  F.  Hoar,  Scrib. 
Ohio  Canal,  With  Bicycle  and  Camera  on  the,  H.  M.  Al- 

baugh,  Mod. 
Oil-Fields,  New,  of  the  United  States,  D.  T.  Day,  AMRR. 
Old  Testament  Interpretation,  Outlook  tor,  W.  G.  Jordan, 

Bib. 
Original  Package  Doctrine,  Latest  Phases  of  the,  S.  Miller, 

ALR. 
Owens,  John  E.,  Recollections  of,  Clara  Morris,  McCl. 
Pacific,  Passages  from  a  Diary  in  the,  J.  La  Farge,  Scrib. 
Pater,  W^alter,  W.  Mountain,  PL. 
Palestine,  Modern,  Food  and  Its  Preparation  in,  E.  W.  G. 

Masterman,  Bib. 
Paraclete  and  the  Human  Soul,  W.  Elliott,  Cath. 
Pan-American  Exposition: 
Art  at  the  Exposition,  C.  Brinton,  Crit. 
Artistic  Effects  of  the  Exposition,  E.  Knauflft,  AMRR. 
Color  Scheme  at  the  Exposition,  Katherine  V.  McHenry, 

BP. 
Midway  of  the  Exposition,  W.  M.  Lewis,  Home. 
Paintings  at  the  Fixposition.  Grace  W.  Curran,  Mod. 
Pan-American  on   Dedication    Day,    W.    H.    Hotchkiss, 

AMRR. 
Sculpture,  Story  of  the,  Regina  Armstrong,  Bkman. 
Triumphs  of  the  Exposition,  M.  Mannering,  NatM. 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Africa,  H.  Hodgkin.  West. 
Periodic  Law,  J.  L.  Howe,  PopS. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  the  Father  of  English  Economics,  W.  H. 

Mallock,  NatR. 
Philanthropy,  Prescient,  Dial,  June  1. 
Pliilip  II.,  Secret  Service  of,  A.  Upward,  Pear. 
Phillips,  Stephen,  Conversation    with,  W.    Archer,    Crit; 

PMM. 
Philippines:  The  Manila  Censorship,  H.  Martin,  Forum, 


IXDEX    TO   PEKIOniCAIS. 


vz\ 


Plu)t<>j;ra|>liy  : 

Atcfa-lttailriT.  ('.  H.  Ki)tliiiinli>y.  PhoT. 

Hii(ki:ri>umU.  I)ark.  iiiul  Simplicity.  NVI'M. 

DfVtloiKTM.  SoiiH'  <if  tin-  Mixl.rn,  V.  ('.  l^iiiilM-rt.  AI'H. 

Haiulvvritiiik;    Kxpert,   l'hi)tiini-ui>li\  ".•,   Ai<l   to   the.   W.  J. 
Kinslt-y.  I'l.oT. 

Huiit«T.  C'Hiiu'ra,  F.  M.  CliApniaii.  (>. 

Hunting  Wild  Bc-as«ts  with  tlie  (.iinu'ra,  A.  (i.  Wtillihuii. 
FrL. 

Kixlak,  Liiiiit«Ml.  and  the  Entrli^h  Tra.Ic.  A  PH. 

Likclit  ami  Sliailc  in  l'lniti>>;ra|iliy.  llarrut  Sariain,  Wl'M. 

LiKhtnint;.  P^l<.t<l^;ra|lhin^',  1!.  l!.  .si^;l,r,  I'lioT. 

Pallailiiini  Tniiinj;.  J.  Jot-,  .\  PM. 

Panorauiir  l'li<>l«>v;raplis,  T.  Valdint;.  WPM. 

Ph<>ti>-T«-ltnrapliv.  PiioT. 

Pictorial  Pliot..t;raphy.  A.  H.  Wall,  WPM. 

Pii-tnrial     Plii>ti>i;rapliy,    Anu-riian,    at     (ilasi^ow,    A.    C. 
Mai-Konzif.  HP. 

Portiaitun-.  Nt-w  Li^'ht  fur.  WI»M. 

Portraiturt'.  PU-n^iiij;  in.  K.  K.  Hi>u;:li.  PhoT. 

Sun  as  a  Painter  in  Wator-t'olorh,  Oliani. 

Sun's    Corona.    Methods    of    Photograpltint;    tlie,    II.    \V. 
DuBois.  APH. 

Sunset  Plioti«t:raphy.  W.  E.  Bertlinj;,  PIioT. 
Piano.  Syinjiatlietic  Ke.soiiaace  of  the,  ^^■.  S.  H.  Mathews, 
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PRESIDENT   KRUGER   AND   THE   LATE   MRS.    KRUGER   AT   PRETORIA. 


(Mr.  KriiKer  has  been  in  Europe  for  some  months,  but  !Mrs.  Kini^er  remained  in  the  well-known  presiden- 
tial cottage  at  Pretoria,  wliere  slie  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  on  July  20,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
with  many  relatives  surrounding  her.  She  was  the  mother  of  sixteen  children,  and  it  is  said  that 
more  than  thirty  of  her  sons  and  grandsons  are  still  fighting  in  the  Boer  cause.) 
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The  Neu! 


July  I.  lIHil.  must  always  Ik'si  iiotaMe 
Rigime  at     diilv   ill   the  history  of  the  rhilippine 
*"'""'■       Islainls.  for  oji  that  dav  Jmlu'e  Wil 


ige 

liain  II.  Taft  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can civil  governor.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  an  executive  order  issued  by  Tresident  Mc- 
Kinley  on  June  21.  The  Philippine  (.'ommission 
is  not  supersedeil.  and  Judge  Taft  remains  its 
president.  Its  functions  will  be  those  of  a  legis- 
lative and  a-lvisory  council.  We  publish  else- 
where a  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Raymond  Pat- 
terson, of  AVashington.  wlio.  by  the  wav,  was  a 
Yale  cla>ssinate  of  Judge  Taft,  ami  whose  infor 
niation,  not  merely  as  to  the  man  liimself  but 
also  as  to  tiie  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  Judge  Taft  is  to  carry  out.  mav 
l)e  wholly  relied  upon.  In  his  inaugural  address. 
Judge  Taft  was  able  to  make  a  good  report  of 


l(S  TNI 

JULY- 4. 

n-   ■•.y.-,- 


A    UKAI.   rOIKTtI   or  .HIV    AT  I.AMT. 

From  t\if  Jiiui  iittl  i  .MiiiiHiiipolin). 


I.K.\.   AKTIUIt   MAi    XKllllK. 

(WIki  siiil.il  nil  .Inl)   4.  lia\lTij{  tuntvd  over  LIm  authnrlly  t« 
.hKliri-Tiift.) 

progress  toward  pacification.  He  saiii  tiiat  of 
tw«'nty-8even  provinces  tliat  had  lK?en  organiziMi, 
five  were  to  remain  for  the  prewent  under  tho 
control  of  their  n  •-  "ve  military  govern- 'm  on 
account  of  tlie  r  .•    in    th«'m    of   u  ciTt«in 

measure  of  insurrectionary  activity.  Theru  wore 
Hi.xteen  other  provinci-s  «'iiliri'Iy  (nf  from  in- 
surrection, in  which  tlie  comml.H^ion  had  not  vet 
found  till*  limo  toorgnnixe  a  civil  Kdmlnl^(^alu>n. 
Tht!  situation  as  a  whole  M><>mB  to  Iw  well  in  liami, 
and  it  is  tu  Ih>  work**d  out  in  di'tail  provinct*  by 
province.  .Iiidg**  Tnfi  !«Hys  I  hat  iln*  niosi  lii>|Nv 
fill  sign  is  the  universal  di>sir«  for  (HiiiraiHin. 
.Meanwhile,  some   liuiidriMiH  of  .Xni'  <t|- 

muMtfrs  are  on  their  way  to  aid  in  t;,.  .<.  ,,^  It 
has  Immmi  decidtnl  tugivv  the  KiigliMli  and  .'^imiiiimIi 
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-  Ill  I  111'  «v>iiit    procci'iliii^s, 
...:.iulitMl  in  nn  aiiuMuiiiuMil  to 
!('.     Imporlnnt  iinpi'ovejn«*iits  liHV«' 
I   ma»l«'  in   the  govoniiiiont  of  Mnnila.  nml  .-i 
■  wWY  similar  to  that  of  Washinj^ton.  D.  C"., 
.  n     providod.     Tlie    policy    of    oxtreiin' 
k'tnoiu'y  antl  conciliation  continues  to  be  followcHl 
ill  the  I"  K's,  even  in  the  face  of  eonsidera- 

I'le  pro.  -  :i  to  greater  seventy.  It  is  the 
liesii-e  of  Jutige  Taft  and  his  colleagues  to  allay 
suspicion  and  hatred,  and  to  make  the  Filii)inos 
feel  that  the  American  adiniiiistratioii  isdeslined 
to  bea  salutary  one.  General  Helarmino.  who  com- 
manded in  Alliay  province, surrendex-ed  with  about 
■J.">0  men  «-arly  in  July,  following  the  action  of 
(leneral  failles,  who,  on  June  "-'4,  had  surrendered 
with  about  600  men.  General  Chaffee  is  now  in 
military  command  of  the  rhili})i)ines,  General 
Mac.Vrthur  having  sailed  for  home  after  the  cere- 
nioiues  on  July  4. 

l-\>r  the  fir.^t  time  since  17S1,  a  period 

Havana  s  .      ,   ,„  ,  ^i  r      i 

Health  and  ot  UO  years,  the  month  ol  June 
Cubas  Future,  pj^gg^j  ^way  without  a  single  death 
from  yellow  fever  in  the  city  of  Havana.  This 
item  of  news  illustrates  perfectly  the  serious 
grounds  upon  which  we  have  constantly  insisted 
that  the  United  States  could  not  be  allowed  to 
sacrifice  the  substance  of  tilings  to  the  shadow. 
It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  withdraw  from  Cuba 
without  making  sure  that  the  new  sanitary  regime 
will  be  maintained.  What  the  intelligent  people 
of  Cuija  really  want  is  stable  and  efficient  institu- 
tions ;  and  most  of  them  know  very  well  thai 
their  only  chance  to  have  these  blessings  lies  in  the 
close  oversight  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Piatt  amendment  are 
now  looked  upon  in  Cuba  with  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  most  of  the  extremists  have  already 
become  reconciled.  General  Gomez,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  July, 
told  President  McKinley  of  his  satisfaction  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  and 
did  not  disguise  his  belief  that  annexation  must 
be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Cuba.  Everybody, 
however,  has  accepted  the  view  that  Cuba 
must  first  assume  the  i-esponsibility  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  convention  at  Havana,  mean- 
while, has  been  finding  it  very  difficult  to  agree 
upon  the  details  of  an  election  law.  The  Con- 
servatives are  afraid  of  unqualified  uiiiver.sal 
suffrage,  under  existing  conditions  of  nationality 
and  race.      Our  navv  has  been  giving  theoretical 

•■  0  0 

and  jiractical  study  to  the  question  of  the  l)est 
iocati<Jiis  for  United  States  naval  stations  on  the 
Cuban  coast.  Toward  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba 
it  is  understood  that  Guantanamo  on  the  south 
side,    and    Nipe    Bay  on   the   north,    have  been 


cho.seii  bv  the  Navy  Department,  while  Havana 
has  been  selected  at  the  Wfsteni  end,  and  Cieii- 
fuegos  o]\  lh(>  .»<outh  coast.  ()ur  navy  depart- 
ment, by  the  way,  has  now  puicliased  the  famous 
(loaling  steel  dry  dock  that  Spain  bought  in 
Kngland.  and  that  was  towed  to  Havana  three 
years  ago.  A])ropos  of  the  present  fortunate 
freedom  of  Havana  from  yellow  fevi^r,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given 
by  our  medical  authorities  to  the  theory  that  yel- 
low fever  is  propagated  by  mosquitoes  ;  and  a 
successful  warfare  agaiiist  this  j)estilent  insect 
has  been  carried  on,  chiefly  by  means  of  petro- 
leum on  pools  of  standing  water.  On  the  relation 
of  the  mosquito  to  disease,  we  present  elsewhere 
a  valual>le  c()ntril)ution  from  a  high  scientific 
authority,  Mr.  L.  ().  Howard,  of  Washington. 
Havana  has  no  smallpox  at  present,  and  is  talk- 
ing of  protecting  itself  against  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  where  smallpox  is  persistent  this 
year.  General  Wood  has  been  ill  with  typhoid, 
but  his  convalescence  was  announced  last  month. 

n  .   ^  ...      'I'he  special  session  of  the  Porto  Rico 

End  of  the      _         .    f  ^  ■    ^ 

Porto  Rico  Legislature  which  was  called  for 
^^'''ff-  July  4  carried  out  the  programme 
that  had  been  anticipated.  Governor  Allen's 
message  reviewing  the  revenue  conditions  was 
read,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  Porto  Rico  is  now  capable  of  self-support 
apart  from  the  special  tariff  provisions,  and  ask- 
ing President  McKinley,  in  pursuance  of  the 
terms  of  the  Poraker  act,  to  proclaim  free  trade. 
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It  was  pro[>osiMl  that  tliis  sliuuUl  take  effect  on 
July  J.j,  tliat  bein^  a  legal  holiday  in  Porto 
Riiv>  coininemorating  the  arrival  of  tlu*  American 
exj)edition  three  years  ago.  The  appropriations 
for  Torto  Hico  for  the  coming  year  fall  a  little 
short  of  ^2,000,000,  and  the  assured  revenue 
will  fully  cover  the  expeiulitures.  Professor 
Hollander,  Treasurer  of  Porto  Kico.  arrived  in 
New  York  on  July  15  on  vacation,  and  made  a 
public  statement  that  presented  I'orto  Hican 
conditions  in  a  very  favorable  light.  Governor 
Allen  left  San  Juan  on  July  I.i  to  place  the 
Porto  Ricaii  resolution  of  July  4  officiallv  W'- 
fore  Mr.  McKinley.  (jovenu)r  Allen  f»'els  that 
he  has  accomplished  the  mission  that  took  him 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  he  will  not  return.  It  is  not 
known  who  will  succeed  him,  although  it  has 
l>oen  thought  likely  that  the  ap[)oiiitnient  may 
fall  to  Mr  William  II.  Hunt,  who  now  holds  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  i.sland  government.  It 
was  also  rumored  last  inoniii  that  Profes.sor  Hol- 
lander, who  has  shown  such  aptitude  in  dealing 
with  the  finances  of  Porto  Rico,  would  be  invitetl 
to  do  some  corresponding  work  in  the  Philip- 
l>ines.  Governor  Allen  returns  to  an  apprecia- 
tive commonwealth,  and  the  Republicans  of  Mas- 
saciiusetts  will  pay  him  defeience  and  honor  ; 
while  the  .\dmini.stration  at  Washington  will  also 
doubtless  be  glad  to  utilize  his  services  if  an  im- 
jiortant  occasion  should  offer. 


Taking    the    country    at     large,    the 
The  Ohio     pi-eseiit  is  decidedlv  an    ofT   vear  in 

Campaign.      ^  v       .  "  i     n     i 

politics.  Next  year  we  sliall  have 
the  Congressional  camj)aigns  and  many  impor- 
tant State  elections.  This  year  only  live  States 
elect  governors,  these  being  Ma,<sachu.s(;tts,  New 
Jersey,  \'irginia,  Ohio,  and  l(»\va.  It  is  ex- 
jM'cted  that  the  Republicans  will  carry  four  of 
these  States,  an<l  that  the  Democrats  will,  a.s 
usual,  carry  N'irginia.  As  a  rule,  the  conven- 
tions will  l)e  held  late  and  the  caiiii)aigns  will  be 
short.  Hy  far  the  inost  interest  will  center  in 
the  Ohio  contest,  and  there  both  parties  have 
made  their  nominations  and  the  canipaigti  has 
begun.  in  the  Republican  convention,  held  late 
in  June,  Senators  llaiuui  and  Koraker  were  the 
prominent  figure-s,  and  harmony  prevaile<l 
throughout.  The  convention  unanimously  re- 
nominated (Governor  Na-sh.  and  imlorsed  Mr. 
Foraker  f«jr  another  term  in  the  Senate.  The 
administration  of  (iovernor  Nash  is  generally 
commended,  and  the  cuiitest  will  Im-  waged  uiM)n 
national  rather  than  State  or  local  <pn'slions. 
The  ( )hit>  Democratic  convention  was  held  on 
July  10,  anil  its  principal  business  was  the  over- 
whelming repudiation  of  proposals  to  reaffirm  the 
Kansas   City   platform    and   to  expn-ss    renewi-il 


conlitlence    in    William    J.     Hryan.      IauH    yi'ar 
tlu)se  pro|H>«itions   furnished   the  chief   i 
yttt'ua  of  the    Ohio  democracy;    iIiIh    yi 
couhl  secure  onlv  six  vott-s  in  a  ImkIv  of  "j 
gates.      And  this  hap|H>ned  in  the  face  ot  Htrptui* 
ous  injunctions  on   the  |»art  of   Mr.   Rrynn  that 
allegiance   to   the    Kansas  t 'ity    platform   sh-   'i 
continue  to  be  tlio  test  of  true  denu)cracy. 
platform  as  adopted   inak«>s  no,  refen«nce  to  the 
recent  past  of  the   party,  and   ■.       -       "'  '      r 

question.      Col.  Jaiiu-s  KillM.ii  i 

for  governor  by  acclamation.     Me  is  a  Columbus 
manufacturer,  ami,  like  his  neighl>or  and  ;  ! 

friend.  Governor  Nash,  is  a  man  of  high  

ter.  The  platform  in  several  of  its  provisions 
bears  marks  of  th«>  strong  miiui  and  radical  opin- 
ions of  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  '  ' 
These  provisions  have  to  do  with  tlie  ^  _  i" 
franchises  in  cities  and  the  better  public  su{)cr- 
vision  and  more  complete  taxation  of  steam  and 
electric  railroads  and  ••  pul»lics<'rvice  "  corpora- 
tions. Roth  Ohio  platforms  are  against  s<»-called 
"  trusts."  The  Democratic  d«K-ument  says  :  *•  We 
demand  the  -  -^ion  of  all  '  -  '  i 
to  industrial  1  n."  The  R>  ,  ,  a 
says:  '•Combinations  which  create  inono|X)lies 
and  control  prices  or  limit  pro«lucfion  are  an  evil 
which  must  be  met  by  efft'ctivi-  '•  -•  ':ition  vi_''r 
ously  enforced."  The  Repii  howe.!. 
'*  recognize  tln'  right  of  both  lalntr  and  capital  to 
coml'im^  when  such  combinations  are  wisely  ad. 
ministen-d  for  the  general  gotnl."  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  demands  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  tariff,  ami  declares  that  the  protective  sys- 


Xc_^v/^^':^^5>^ 


Thk  I)«>%Kr.r:  "  I'^o  k<>(  rlilcr  himI  •MiUllfoff  at  l««t.** 
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(Democratic  Duminee'  for  Governor  of  OLio. ) 

t«n  fosters  trusts ;  while  the  Republican  plat- 
f <  ■  -  ^      -     V  tariff  law  and  declares 

ll.j.-  :-     --  .   -   —  ^    .-cy  ••  Las  made  the  farmer 

and  lalxtrer  more  prosperous  than  ever,  and  no 
1-  _  "d  be  permitted  which  will   im- 

j»  .ii.-.t-5ts  of  either."     The  Republican 

p..„  .  however,  comes  out  stronglv  in  favor 

of  reciprocity  treaties.  One  platform  expresses 
pride  in  our  a^  '  -in    tlie    Tin. 

and  tlie  other  i:  -  \iie  Republican  . .,   ...... 

policy.  The  situation  in  Ohio  is  chiefly  signifi- 
cant, not  for  the  manner  in  which  issues  are 
drawn  Wtween  "  "  '  ■  -  :r;d  Democrats,  but 
ratlit-r  for  tlie  c  ation  of   Br\'anisin 

from  influence  in  Democratic  councils.  The 
s;i  'Mr.  Bryan  is  visible  in 

ti.  -  ....„,  .".;.-  in  various  other  States, 
while  the  free-silver  issue  is  apparently  as  dead 
in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Europe. 

g^  r^rk'B   ^'^^   important    on    many   accounts 

wmmicipai    than  all  the  State  elections  to  be  held 

this  yt-ar  is  the  t:  .us    contest 

that  will  be  waged  for  contro^    ..     ..e  municipal 

government  of  New  York  City.     Whatever  ex- 

c  apologies  for  Tammany  Hall  a  certain 


ea>  _  class  of  respectable  citizens  was  once 

•  re  are  few   -     '  -.-§. 

--     ..-        -.-  -   --  i;«s.      The  \^ ..      ad- 

ministration is  at  low  ebb  in  almost  every  branch 
of  the  rav.  service,   and  the  sense  of  the 

<•' v.vv:'  '•  -  vDe  of  d^-L'  -'  and  a'* '  *•'■' '^ee. 
"1  .  ;   . ..         .    ■  has  so  mji  -  a  ram.:  of 

power  and  influence  that  its  opponents  must  lay 

---.      ■■    -  -  ^   ^        ■-     '■  ,^ 

—  -     -  ^ny 

within  the  range  of  possibilities.  The  prosjtect 
for  union  is  at  present  very  favorable.  A  some- 
^liat  absnixi  incident  of  Tammany  a"--  -"'-•—  ':on 
Ui\>  >;.iiiiijer  has  been  the  mysteric    -  ..  za- 

tion  granted  to  a  private  individual  to  occupy 
fav'  -     '   ■'  ''ic  parks  ^p '■       "  .irs 

for     ....    J -. -  -   :o  pay  a  re:. .„.  .  c  in 

place  of  the  free  benches  which  had  lieen  removed 
to  less  desirable  locations.  The  protests  of  the 
M:l>lic  took  a  form  so  ;—-'■'  •'•  -*  -"  ^  --Jj. 
,"-ijuv  innovation  had  to  -         illv 

since  the  police  department  declined  to  incur 
CKlium  by  putting  itself  at  the  service  of  men 
trying  to  collect  nickels  from  citizens  who  refused 
to  pay  money  for  occupying  vacant  chairs  in 
public  parks.     A  real  principle  was  at  stake. 

Necessary    conditions    having    been 
^totheVnu    complied  with  last  month,  the  public- 
library  system  of  New  York  City  will 
l:»egin  at  an  early  day  to  realize  the  >.-^:.^^-^  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  more  than  $5,0'  for 

sixty-five  branch  libraries.     TTork  is  progressing 
"'    ufKtn  the  great  underground  rfj:    " 

:_..    -. . ,   and   the  contractors  are  soii.,    :„; 

ahead  of  schedule  time  with  this  stupendous  un- 
dertaking. From  the  New  York  standpoint,  one 
of  the  most  important  items  of  last  month's  news 
was  the  announcement  that  the  late  Mr.  Jaeo'i. 
Rogers,  the  well-known  locomotive  manufacturer, 
■  died  on  July  2,  had  left  ;^       -"  entire 

.....  <unt  of  his  property  to  the  Xc.  ,  .....^.n  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  'While  the  value  of  his  estate  is 
not  yet  determined,  it  is  supposed  that  the  mu- 
seum will  receive  not  less  than  -t"  ■■■'■000.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  contains  ;.  .  _>5t  impor- 
tant art  collections  to  be  found  in  this  country ; 
but  when  compared  with  the  great  Euro}:»ean  col- 
lections its  inadequacy  is  f>ainfully  apparent. 
However  useful  the  establishment  of  sixty-five 
branch  liliraries  may  l»e  to  the  plain  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York,   this  j>;. :  r  gift  of  Mr. 

Caniegie's  has  not  much  co:-  .-  i.r  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  ;  but  Mr.  Rogers'  bequest 
has  the  highest  national  significance.  New  York 
has  become  the  American  center  of  ar:  -  ^''  nee 
and  study,  and  the  whole  country  is  u.  in- 

terested in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Metropolitan 
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the  reoonoentrado  camps  Las  been  at  ii  ~s-  the  var  vith  desperate  eoer^nr  e\ 

^  rate.      Bat  iliat  the  -  -t-  (ran. 

.  the  Boers  defies  all  cal    r  n-r  ■  .        -        .  . 

'    -r  duraticm  of   the  var  voold    se^-tn    almost  K    .  not  pretend  to  have  anr 
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r.  ail  Airu'Hii  l>iitfh.    Mr.  Kfii/. 

l.x  ..  .,..,.  .-  ...  ..itluT  of  H  very  largf  family  of 
!^\s.  tlie  four  t*Kl«>st  of  \\\wm  are  with  liiiu  fi^j:lil- 
inji.  wliilo  seven  younger  ones  are  with  tluir 
,1  '  :•-  '■ 'v  at  rretoria.  Tliis  hit  of  in- 
I  lilies    the    plioto^rai^h    of    the 

seven  younger  lieitz  lx>ys.  wliieli  we  reproduce 
at  the  i)OtU>m  of  the  precedinj;  page. 

In  England,  the  principal  topic,  apart 
7"  fn>ni  tlie  heat,  wliich  has  been  almost 
"'  unprecedenteil  there,  has  been  the 
jvaralyzed  condition  of  the  Lilteral  party.  The 
Liberal  leaders  came  together  ratlier  tamely  on 
Julv  !>  in  response  to  ."^ir  Henry  Campbell-Baii- 
nennan's  denumd  that  they  sliould  either  approve 
or  repudiate  liis  further  leadership  of  the  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  result  was  that 
thev  indors!-d  his  leadership,  while  virtually  agree- 
ing to  continue  their  disagreements  as  to  matters 
of  vital  policy.  Lord  Rosebery  ciitici.sed  this 
actiou  with  great  frankness.  He  holds  that  tlie 
South  .Vfrican  war  once  having  bi-okeii  out.  there 
was  nothing  to  do  as  loyal  citizens  but  to  support 
it  until  it  had  reached  a  successful  coiiclu.sion. 
He  would  have  had  the  Liberals  take  a  large 
view  of  the  duty  and  destiny  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  would  have  attacked  the  Conservative 
ministry  on  the  ground  of  its  bungling  and  in- 


LORD  ROSEBEHy. 


THE   DL'C'HESS   OF   ALBA.NV. 


(With  her  son.  the  young  Duke  of  Albany,  and  her  daughter. 
Princess  Alice.) 


efficient  methods,  shown — first,  in  the  bad  diplo- 
macy that  helped  to  bring  on  the  war,  and,  sec- 
ond, in  tlie  bad  management  whicli  had  made  tlie 
war  so  proti'actcd  and  costly'.  The  good-natured 
and  much  -  esteemed  Campbell  -  Bannerman  has 
placed  himself  in  a  sort  of  neutral  position  re- 
specting the  South  African  policy  that  is  not 
well  calculated  to  afford  a  rallying-point  for  a 
great  party.  The  only  formidable  and  efficient 
element  of  opposition  to  the  Conservative  party 
at  the  present  inonient  is  iui'iiislied  by  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  Parliament,  who  are  frankly  pro- 
Boer.  It  is  plain  enough  that  there  can  be  no 
effective  revival  of  the  Liberal  party  until  the 
South  African  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  a 
new  set  of  issues  can  be  taken  up.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  private  affairs  as  well  as  his  political  atti- 
tude have  claimed  their  share  of  attention  in  the 
English  newspapers  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
It  is  reported  that  he  is  soon  to  marry  the  Duchess 
of  Albany,  the  widow  of  Prince  Leopold.  Lord 
Rbsebery  is  fifty-tliree,  and  lias  been  a  widower 
eleven  years.  His  wife  was  the  only  child  of 
Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild.  Leopold,  youngest 
son  of  Queen  Victoria,  married  Princess  Helena 
of  Waldeck  in  1882,  and  died  in  1884,  leaving 
two  childi'en,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
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A  Great 
Topic  hi 
Fraitee. 


The  presont  French  la'.'iiift.  wiiun 
was  ex|H'c'tt'<i  to  survive  only  tlirou^ii 
the     Kx  posit  ion      jH'riod      last      fall. 

has   .lisappointed    its   eiuMiiifS   and    surpriseil   its 

fnentis.      It  dates   from  June  ■_'3,   IS'J'J,  and  is. 

therefore,  now  well  entered   upon   its  third  vear. 

The  average  life  of  a  French  ministry  has  l)een 


six  months  or  less.  ProbaMy  the  most  impor- 
tant measure  for  which  M.  Waldeck-Housseau's 
ministry  will  be  remembereil  in  the  future  is  the 
so-called  associations  law.  This  enactnuMit  is 
analo;xous  in  many  respects  to  the  laws  of  our 
.States  whicli  permit  and  regulate  the  establish- 
ment of  religious,  charitable,  educational,  and 
other  non -commercial  societies  antl  organizations, 
authorizing  them  t(;  hold  proj>eity,  prescribing 
the  general  method  of  their  administration,  and 
setting  limits  upon  the  range  of  their  activities. 
This  Fn'uch  act  has  generally  \kh'u  descrilied  as 
a  measure  for  the  expulsiim  of  certain  clerical 
orders  of  monks  ami  nuns  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  great  landed  properties.  In  form,  how- 
ever, the  law  merely  sets  forth  the  terms  under 
which  associations  may  lead  a  local  existence 
in  France.  There  are  certain  religious  ordei-s 
which  have  always  been  within  the  pale  of  the 
law,  ami  there  are  certain  others  which,  e»|)o- 
ciallv  in  the  past  twenty  years,  have  >;rown  very 
rapidly,  but  which  have  lacked  I<i:al  statiin. 
Among  these,  the  most  important  are  (he  .Jesuits, 


I.;i'     .\«<iu  nipt  Ion  ikLs,     the     l)on:  and    th«) 

rarthu.>uins.       The    JeKuitx.    p. a-''       ;.-... 

be<>n   multiplying  their  e«lucational   u 

and   have  now  a  largt*  number  of  « 

iniliieiice  <  "   •'  '.  ,      . .  " 

of  theuj,  ,         .   _ 

has  been  w>  out  of  8yni|Mitliy  witli  French  n*piib- 

iicanism   that    it   lias  at    '  li- 

cal  plots  in  leagm*  with  I;.. ■•• 

reijhite.      Henceforth,  religious  onlers 

by  foreigners  will  not  Ix*  allowed  to  exercise  the 

important  functions  of  landhoM;  ' 

in  France.      If  there  are  any  in. 

concern    to   the    coinmunity   at   large   which    lie 

within   the   piojH'r  sphere  of  the  stale  to  su|ier- 

vise,   one  must  surely  include  among  them  the 

holding  of  lands  and   the  carrying  on  of  e^luca- 

tional  activities.      The  people  of  France  have  felt 

iliat  the   !•  '  iers  wt  - 

dermine    i  •    bv    ii  „ 

through  the   iiitluence  of  Bcliools,  and  that  they 

were  impruj^rly   increasing  their  |)owtr  by  the 

accumulation  of  lands  held  i .^t..;'.     '■<■  ..... 

nection  with  the  monastic  > 

associations  hill  as   Hnally  passed   is  not  one  of 

harsh  conli.scation.  and  due  ;  "    '      l.t- 

less   Im'   ma<K'    Nr    all    lueml  •  ..'d 

associations. 

Through  a  statement  of   M.   Uelca,-se. 

French  ,  ,  •  II 

Expansion    tiie    foreign    minister,    made    in    the 
iiieas.        French    Senate,     the     republic     has 
■served    notice, — not   ruilely  or  in  hi) 

way.   but   deftly,   yet   with   frankness.      

republic  is  deeply  concerned   with  the  futun*  of 
Morocco.   The  exact  statement  was  that  ••  France 
watches  with  singular  interest,  which   none  can 
(lispute  with  jx-rfect  legitimacy,  all  the   |>as.>.es  to 
.Morocco."    Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  French  hold 
fjist   to  the  idea  that   territorial  e^  m    is  a 

mark  of  progress,  ami  that  France  «....     ..  y  keep 

ii|)  with  the  rest  of  the  worhl  hv  extending  her 
<intside  burdens  and   resjxmsibi!  It  will  l>e 

a  v«'rv  long  time  1    "         '"     Mi"e  p'.uii'.  from  lier 
almost   morbid   s<  -  on   the   loss  of  her 

prestige  and  status  in   Kgypt.  ami  it  is  the  evi- 
dent determination  of   French   ; 

parti«'s  t«i  pre?«erve  the  nominal   j  • 

.Moiono  until  such  a  time  in  the  future  hm  may 
render  it  c»p|>orliini'  for  the  Fn'iich.  on  le- 

text  of  ke>  •  der.   |i'  ^   .      -  ■  . 

lion.      Ilo  .rii  an  •    , 

into  a  tein|H)rary  oc<*U|>ation,  and  how  to  turn  a 

teiii|iorary  (M-ciipatii>n  into  a  |m 

example  of  Kngland  in  Kgypt  !..•-  -  >•• 

dicHted,  an*l    UuHsia  in  M>lting  a  like  i  in 

.Manchuria.     There  w»)uld  m»cm  no  gotHt  n*ajM»u 

whv  France  ah<uiUI  not  U*  allowinl  by  the  j^mj- 


I:jm 
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••ml    consent    of     Kuro|M»    to   oMvr    upon     larp" 

ililii'jil   mill  econuuiic  dtnolopnu'iit 

of    Africa.       For  this    work    tin* 

French    have    the    requisite  ainl)ition.   an.l    also 

the  engineering  and  administrative  talent. 


of 


Tlie  future  of  Morocco  is  naturally 
associated  in  the  minds  of  European 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  with  the 
control  of  the  Strait  of  Gil)ialtar.  By  one  of 
the  ironies  of  history,  tlie  natural  order  of  things 
is  so  reversed  that  tlie  English  own  the  mighty 
fortress  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  i)assage.  while 
the  Spanianls  own  the  corresponding  "  Pillar  of 
Hercules"  on  the  African  side, — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  extreme  northern  tip  of  Morocco.  And 
this  .\frican  fortress  of  Ceuta  is  the  best-defended 
military  stronghold  in  the  possession  of  the  Span- 
ish Government.  Of  late,  the  English  have  been 
constriK'ling  ilocks  and  carrying  out  other  great 
improvements  at  Gibraltar  ;  and  the  Spaniards 
have  been  inclined  to  take  it  rather  amiss  and  to 
mount  mo<lern  l)atteriesat  .A Igeciras  which  would 
command  the  English  docks.  All  this  has  led 
to  a  revival  in  Spain  of  the  talk  of  a  cession  of 
Gibraltar  by  the  English  to  the  Spanish  in  return 
for  L'euta.    .\  t  pi'cscnt  it  is  no.thing  more  than  talk. 


1/     .li     THK    STHAIT      l>K    <i  1  BU  A  LTA  !(.  — AN     ATTITUDE 
OK  PAIXFCI-  SCSPEXSE. 

From  Klaihlna(lat!<ch  (Berlin). 


The  accompanying  cartoon,  which  we  reproduce 
from  a  very  recent  inunl)er  of  h'/iK/ilcrtnla/srli^ 
the  foremost  politico-humorous  ])ap(^r  of  Ger- 
many, icpresents  England  in  tin*  act  of  st<'])ping 
across  the  strait  from  (Jibi-altar  to  ( 'cuta,  where 
France  and  iiussia  are  lurking  with  a  scheme 
for  trapping  Mr.  Hull.  llerr  Brandt,  the  artist, 
does  not  make  it  quite  clear  what  the  scheme  is  ; 
but  that,  of  course,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
.secret  of  the  Fi-aru'o- Russian  alliance.  Both 
France  and  England  have  williiii  the  past  few 
weeks  been  devoting  an  immense  amount  of  dis- 
cussion to  the  question  of  naval  strategy  as  re- 
lates to  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  are  con- 
cluding that  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  their  fleet  in  two 
main  divisions,  and  that  their  Channel  Squadron 
might  as  well  be  consolidated  with  the  ^lediter- 
ranean  squadron,  where  their  interests  center. 
English  experts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  raised 
an  alarm  over  the  defects  of  their  own  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  as  tested  by  rigid  modern  standards. 
Rightly  considered,  tliere  is  no  possible  reason 
why  France  and  England  sliould  be  continually 
discussing  their  naval  armaments  as  it  each  were 
seriously  intending  to  pounce  upon  the  other. 
No  two  countries  in  the  world  ought  to  get 
along  more  amicably  than  England  and  France. 
But  for  permanent  peace  and  good  will,  the  Eng- 
lish must  be  a  little  more  generous,  and  must 
allow  France  a  larger  sliare  in  the  coveted  task 
of  exploiting  and  developing  Africa. 

■r..    «  ,  ..•      As  we  have  pointed  out  more  than 

The  ffelatiue  .  .       ^         ,  -,    -,  ^      ■^ 

Future  of  once,  nothing  could  be  more  lutile 
Nations.  ^^^^^  misleading  than  the  current  Eng- 
lish talk  of  dying  nations  and  living  nations. 
The  Engli.sh  once  had  a  rei)utation  for  steadiness 
of  judgment ;  but  of  late  they  have  indulged  in 
many  wild  generalizations  from  scanty  data.  A 
year  or  more  ago,  even  the  prime  minister  of 
England  had  the  curiously  bad  taste  to  speak  in 
public  about  dying  nations  with  unmistakable 
I'cfei'cnce  to  France  and  Spain.  Just  now,  be- 
cause American  commerce  has  been  attaining 
some  of  that  development  which  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  years  ago  to  all  well-informed  observers 
that  it  must  attain  in  due  time,  the  English  have 
been  publishing  almost  countless  articles  fore- 
casting their  own  swift  decline.  The  ti'uth.  of 
course,  is  that  there  are  no  signs  whatever  that 
point  to  the  decline  either  of  England  or  of  France. 
Neither  country  was  ever  before  so  prosperous 
or  so  well  assured  of  a  happy  future  as  at  the 
present  time.  If  England's  foreign  trade  should 
fall  off  somewhat  relatively,  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  for  all  surplus  population  in  the  great 
English-speaking  colonies  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and     South    Africa.       Moreover,    England    and 
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Iivlainl  are  not  closely  tille<l  :  and  a  jfiadiial  re- 
arraii-rrnuMit  of  the  lan.l  syst«Mn,  with  tlue  en- 
ci>uiagein«'iit  uf  agricultural  .science,  might  within 
a  single  generation  easily  quailruple  the  agricul- 
ttiral  otitput  of  the  liritish  islands.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  whatever  to  assume  that  the  Kn-nch 
are  upon  the  rapid  road  to  extinction.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  their  native  population  has  Iuhmi 
at  a  standstill. — that  is  to  say.  ihr  hirths  and 
deaths  in  a  given  year  are  alxjut  equal.  The 
deaths,  intieetl,  have  been  a  little  more  numerous 
than  the  Itirths.  and  the  difference  ha.s  been 
made  up  by  immigration  from  Italy  and  other 
neighboring  countries.  Hut  it  does  not  in  the 
lea.st  follow,  as  has  b(,'en  assumed,  that  some  mys- 
terious cause  wiiich  has  checketl  the  growth  of 
french  pt)pulation  is  to  continue  uninterrupted 
until  the  race  disappears. 


Some 


Twenty  years  hence,  totally  new  eco- 
Population  nomic  and  social  conditions  may 
^'"'''  prevail  in  France,  ami  the  birth  rale 
may  once  more  begin  to  exceed  the  ileath  rate  bv 
a  steadily  increasing  margin.  This  is  mucli 
more  likely  to  hajipen  than  the  contrary.  I'er- 
haps  no  population  in  the  world  is  grcnving  as 
rapidly  as  the  Freii(li-( 'anadian  pait  of  Canada, 
where  families  of  from  lifteen  to  twenty  chihlren 
are  not  infrequent  and  the  average  woidd  seem 
to  be  well  above  ten.  Conditions  are  such  in 
Canada  that  a  large  family  is  a  benelit  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  the  parents.  The  lat<'st  Kng- 
lisli  statistics  sliow  that  the  relative  decline  of  the 
birth  rate  in  England  is  now  at  a  higher  rate 
than  in  France.  The  average  yearly  d«'ath  rate 
throughout  England  has  declined  to  IS  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  while  the  birth  rate  has 
fallen  to  'J!l.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
English  death  rate  was  21,  and  th»'  birth  rale 
.'{."i.  Some  alarmists  in  England  have  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  English  birth  rate  will 
go  on  (leclining  until  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be 
\n>  greater  than  the  death  rate.  liut  such  pre- 
dictions have  no  basis  whatsoever.  Conditions 
in  the  Cnited  States  are  to  .some  extent  disguise«l 
Ijy  the  greatness  of  the  volume  of  imtnigration. 
if  the  old  American  stock  of  New  England  and 
the  other  F^asti'm  States  of  the  North  had  Immmi 
left  without  reinforcement  froin  Euro|M',  a  more 
alarming  <lecline  of  population  would  In>  shown 
than  in  PVance.  if  is  very  possil)le,  liowever, 
that  this  generation  may  liave  been  working  out 
<"onditions  under  which  the  world  can  make  great- 
ly increa.sed  populations  weh-ome  and  comforta- 
ble a  half -century  hence.  We  have  just  l)egun 
to  giie.ss  at  the  possibilities  of  future  iii;ricul' 
lure,  'i'he  Italian  population  grows  apa«-e,  and 
the  suq>lus  is  leaving  Italy  for  the  I'nited  Slalen, 


not  so  much  because  Italy  Is  ovorcrowd«>iI  as  Ik»- 

ca«ise  agricultural  and   in  ,h  in 

tile  southern  iiaif  of  the  i>.  i.wi-.i..  «/  -      'v 

are  so  unfavorable.      In  two  of  the  i»! 
tries  adjacent  to  France — namely,  lU'igiiini  ami 
SwitzerlantI — there   is  a   iielter   •  m    of 

ec(inoniic  life,  and  an  equable  gr<-  .  ,    jaila- 

tion  without  any  large  overflow.  The  new  |i.d- 
gian    census  sliows  tiiat  tliu   [M>puiatiiin   of  that 

small  country  is  now  a  little  nior-    •'■ '"  "uu,. 

000.      Twenty-live  years  ago,  it  w..  uo,. 

000.  The  rale  of  gain  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  a  little  higher  than  in    '       '  ir  four  dee- 

aiies  preceding.  Belgian  v. and  immi- 
gration have  lx«en  almost  exactly  balancetl. 

-  The  Spaniards  an>  a   liardv  an«l  :■'•  s 

Reassuranc*  '  ,   "     ,  , 

0/  Smaller    oi'ous  rac«*,  ami    r  ranee  shouul  < 
owera.      ^.^^^  their  friendsldp  on  all  occasions. 
It  wouhl  1h»  the  part  of  a  I  ■ 

France  to  encourage  the   ;   , 

of  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Spain  with  a  view  to  the 
future  establishment  of  a  close  league,  «>r  Latin 
union,  of  the  French.  S|mnish,  Italian.  Swi>s, 
and  Belgian  rei)ublic8.  Such  a  I«*ague  would 
n)ake  for  safety,  harmony,  and  jH'ace,  and  would 
.serve  as  a  useful  counterbalan<-e  against  the  two 
aggressive empin'S  of  the  present  dav,  lUvsc  U'ing 
Eiiglaml  and  (Jermany.  While  profi»undly  ab- 
horring Englantl's  war  of  extinction  against  the 
two  South  African  republics,  tlu*  small  E  n 

power>i  like  Belgium,  Holland,   Swit/.erhr  i 

the  Balkan  states  have.  n«'verthele.«s,  deriv»Hl  for 
themselves  great  reassurance  from  the  events  of 
the  South  African  war.  Even  Spain, — which, 
with  its  jMjpulation  of  only  aliout  l«,0(M».noo, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  small  count ri«>8, — 
has  undoubtetily  found  '   deal  of  h. 

the  future  in  the  circun,  ~  under  wl. 

lost  Cuba,  a  )io{>efidnes8  still  further  stiniul 
by    the    s|MX'taclo    of    the    unexjKH-ted     ?■ 
power  of  the  Bo«'rs.      The  Cuban  .        ■■'.    ,.,,    ,., 
military  side   has   Iwen   brought  l«»  our 

minds  by  the  visit  to  this  country  last  month  of 
(jeiieral    fJoinez.      With    a    simdl    ar 
organi7,e<l,  but  acting  chiefly  uiH»n  ti.- 
avoiding  pitched  battles,  ami   deliU«mlely  play- 
ing the  game  of  di>iay,  (ienerai  (i 

to  produce  a  cr»mplet4?   state   «»f  iieu ^ 

the  Spanish  army  in   Cuba  of   'joo.noo 
soldiers,   and    it  waa   thta   dea<IliM'k  wliicti    IimI 
i)roughl  Spain  to  a  i  if  niendy  »• 

Am«'rican    armed    ii...  ..-..:.   ;»    as   a    ma:.   . 
form.     No  ndnistry  or  tiynasty  in  Spain  could 
have  surrendere«i  Cul>a  «iin««-tly  to  tlie  iu>- 
without  I  ■     ' 
Tlius,  the  .- 
to  accept  a  situatitm  creatt^i  I»y  tlie  {tatriota. 
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The  BtH>rs.  quite  jvuanlloss  ot  what 
«./  <»»  tlio  «iuto>ine  may  w,  arc  andrdm;;  an 
Bo«t  Wmr.  ^.y,.,,  i,i,,re  iiotalilo  objcrt -K'ssoii  in 
showing;  how  small  jn'oplos,  using  modeiu  rilli's 
ami  ii>;lilin>r  invjrularly  from  cover,  may  clierk- 
mate  great  Kuropean  armies.  Now  the  Sjian- 
ianls.  rememU'riiijr  thestubhoniiiessanil  the  valor 
shown  bv  them  when  their  count rv  was  invaded 
in  the  Xa|H>leonic  wars,  reatliiy  .mh'  thnr  they  are 
at  least  secure  in  their  own  country.  If  Cubans, 
Boers,  and  Filipinos  could  nuike  so  niiuli  trouble 
for  invading  armies,  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  one  i>f  the  great  military  powers  to  conquer 
the  Spaniards  on  their  own  soil  !  Thus,  ihe 
greatest  present  value  of  the  lioer  war  to  the 
World  at  larixe  is  the  way  in  which  it  serves  as  a 
warning  against  war,  illustrating  as  it  does  the 
doctrines  of  M.  de  Bloch.  who  says  that  the  old 
art  of  warfare  has  been  rendered  quite  obsolete 
by  the  invention  of  the  long-lire,  repeating  rifle 
and  smokeless  powder,  by  virtue  of  which  a  dozen 
farmer-boys  behind  a  rock  or  a  fallen  tree  may 
cut  a  battalion  to  pieces  before  their  whereabouts 
can  be  located.  The  Swiss  are  no  longer  so 
much  concerned  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago  1)}' 
the  general  growth  of  militarism  in  the  great 
countries  around  them.  They  are  quite  confi- 
dent that  they  can  maintain  their  independence 
under  almost  any  circumstances  that  could  well 
arise.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Deniiiaik. — each 
of  which  for  reasons  of  its  own  has  been  appre- 
hensive ort  account  of  the  ambitions  of  gieater 
neighbors. — are  all  of  them  feeling  that  the  inde- 
p?ndence  and  neutrality  of  small  powers  will  be 
respected  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  recent 
object  -  lessons,  particularly  the  South  African 
one,  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  France  from  three 
y^ars  to  two.  This  tendency  to  shorten  the  mili- 
tary term  will,  of  course,  become  general  thiougli- 
out  Europe,  with  great  economic  advantage. 
One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  tlie  large 
flow  of  European  immigration  to  this  country  has 
been  the  desire  to  get  away  from  the  universal 
military  system.  In  a  very  interesting  lecture 
that  M.  de  Bloch  recently  delivered  in  London 
on  the  lessons  to  be  derived  fi-om  the  Transvaal 
war  with  regard  to  militarism  and  aruiv  reor- 
ganizations, it  was  declared  that  military  service 
as  required  to-day  is  absurd,  and  that  the  sacri- 
fices made  on  the  Continent  to  support  conscrip- 
tion, into  which  it  has  even  been  pi-oposed  to  di-ag 
England,  are  unnecessary.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  theatrical  spectacles  called  maneuvers  are 
in  no  way  related  to  real  warfare.  We,  of 
course,  found  this  out  in  our  Santiago  expedition 
and  have  confirmed  it  in  the  Philippines. 


This  distinguished    Hussian  autliority 

M.  dc  Blochs  tl,.ehired  that  the  results  of  the  Tratis- 
Vieus.  1  1    f  • 

vaal  war  wen*  not  due  to  defects  in 
the  British  army.  Tin-  inosl  icniaikable  fcjitnii- 
of  the  war,  lie  ol)sei've(l,  was  the  constant  inqxjs- 
sibiiity  of  determining  the  enemy's  position,  lie 
further  remarked  that  the  boasted  (jermaii  meth- 
ods of  attack,  under  similar  ciicunistances,  would 


M.  JEAN   DE   BLOCH. 

(Russian    imperial   councilor    and    foremost    autliority  on 
modern  warfare.) 

have  broken  down  just  as  certainly  as  the  English 
methods  broke  down  at  Modder  River,  at  Magcrs- 
fontoin,  and  at  Colenso,  where  massed  frontal  at- 
tacks in  close  formation  were  undertaken  and  failed 
utterly,  although  the  British  largely  outnum- 
bered the  Boers.  M.  de  Bloch  went  on  to  say  that 
the  method  which  the  British  ultimately  adopted 
uiidei'  Lord  Roberts  in  South  Africa  was  wholly 
(liffei'ent  from  any  that  military  authoi-ities  had 
previously  regarded  as  correct.  To  quote  Lord 
Roberts  himself,  "  When  1  went  to  South  Africa 
I  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  files  were  not  to  be 
closer  than  six  paces  when  advancing  to  the  at- 
tack. 'J'liat  was  veiy  soon  altered  to  ten,  and 
then  to  twenty."  'SI.  de  Bloch  continued  to  en- 
force the  idea  that  the  first  lesson  of  the  South 
African  war  was  that  the  essential  was  invisibility. 
Guns,  lances,  and  belts  had  been  painted  khaki, 
the  British   ti'oops    had    abandoned    their  showy 
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uniforms,  ami  tlu*  offu-tM-s  had  lai.l  asi.ic  tm-ir 
sv\i'i<ls  and  carried  cailutH-s.  M.  dt-  Hloch  crit- 
icised the  German  army  fur  still  ujaiutainiii^ 
g()r«rei»us  uniforms,  and  iloclared  that  at  (Jermaii 
maneuvci-s  one  was  ama/eil  at  the  prudij^ies  per- 
formed by  the  military  tailor  with  cloth,  U'ather, 
an<l  steel.  M.  de  Hlochs  purpose  was  to  show 
that  the  English  army  is  not  necessarily  to  Ik* 
criticised  in  comparison  with  the  foremost  Conti 
nental  armies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thr 
Hoeis  are  not  to  be  extravagantly  praised  for  anv 
exceptional  military  or  personal  qualities.  His 
point  was  that  the  results  in  South  Africa  an- 
wholly  due  to  smokeless  ptiwder  and  long-range, 
quick- tiring  rifles,  which  involve  dispersion  and 
invisibility  to  a  degree  unlu-ard  of  formerly,  ami 
to  the  possibility  of  putting  a  larger  numlter  of 
cartridges  at  the  tlisposal  of  the  riflemen.  ^Vhat 
M.  de  Bloch  umlerlook  to  prt)ve  in  general  was 
thai  piogress  in  the  art  of  war,  of  late,  has  been 
so  great  that  the  new  improvements  "teiul  to 
stultify  themselves  by  producing  a  deadlock  in 
the  realization  of  the  oVtjects  of  war." 

The  Growth     Everything  that    M.   de   Bloch   said 

of  Nationality  -  '^  i  i      • 

Sentiment  Under  \vi\s  meant   to  point  out  the  relative 
theBritish  Flag.  ^„p,.,.i,„.it y  of  the  attitude  of  defense. 

lie  noted  the  fact,  evident  just  now  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  there  is  a  great  revival  of  the 
sentiment  of  nationality.  Tiius,  it  is  not  alone 
th»'  Dutch  communities  of  South  Africa  tiuit  ob- 
ject to  being  submerged  in  the  sweeping  tide  of 
Aiiglo-Saxon«lom,  l>ul  eveiywhere.  even  within 
the  lines  of  established  empires,  old  race  ele- 
ments are  awakening  to  a  new  era  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  self-assertion.  The  Welsh  were 
never  more  ardently  attached  to  their  own  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  traditions  than  they  are 
just  now  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  re- 
alization in  the  early  future  of  their  cherished 
pioject  of  a  Welsh  university.  Especially  r*-- 
markal»le  is  the  movement  in  Ireland  for  the 
revival  of  the  old  national  language,  the  Erse 
or  <;a<;lic.  There  are  a  good  many  thousands  of 
Irishmen,  perhaps  -several  hundretl  thousand, 
who  can  speak  the  old  language,  ami  thousiyids 
are  now  studying  it  under  the  encouragement  of 
the  (Jaelic  lii'ague.  Sonif  weeks  ago.  a  new 
iiMMiiber  of  rarliamcnt,  Mr  Thomas  ( »'l)..nnell, 
aro.se  in  his  place  in  the  House,  and  tried  the 
experiment  of  making  a  sperch  in  (Jaelic.  It 
was  .iecideil  l»y  the  Speaker,  Mr.  (Jully,  that  n«) 
othf-r  language  but  English  is  now  in  order  in 
th<-  House  of  Commons.  The  inci«ient  attracted 
much  attention,  howevt-r,  and  apropos  of  it  w«' 
puiilish  elsewhere  this  month  a  ph-a  for  tlie 
survival  of  the  (Jaidic  language  from  the  j)en 
of   Mr.    O'Donnell   himself.      <  »n    this   topic    the 


rta-i.-r  will   find    a  very  n 

twe.Mi    Mr.   William    Arc;.   .    .i ...;..:. 

Mr.  (ieorge  Mo<jn',  in  the  July   number  of  tlie 
Cittie,   Mr.    Mo<irt»   having  become   a   moHt    ar- 
dent   convert   to  the   itlea   that    llu"   (Ja*'       ' 
guage  nuisl  be  n'vivi-U  as  a  vehicle  for  1 
erature.      It    will   not   Ije  strange  to  find  in  the 
proposed  lunv  Catholic  university  of  Ireland  wtdl- 
established    chairs   of   the    (iaelic    lai ■'    •  '•■    ■"..! 
literature.     The  old  language  of  the  1 
not  likely  to  \yc  made  the  object  of  a  puiilic  cru- 
sade  or   propaganda:   Imt   ev»'n   S     "'       '      '     _-.; 
tenaciously  to  national  and  racial 
very  terms  of   Mr.  Carnegie's  great  gift  to  the 
Scottish  universities,  with  its  pur|Mis«*  to  n-niove 
pecuniary  obstacU-s  from  the  pathway  of  aspiring 
youths  seeking  to  carry  on   university  hludit*8, 
were  so  framed  as  to  ditTerentiate  Scotland  nharply 
from  the  lest  of  the  islantl  of  (Jreat  Britain. 

The  Canadians  and  Australians  show 
A  voiuntiry   m,  i«.|idencv  lo  lose  their  ilistinctive. 

empire. 

ness,  but.  on  the  contrary,  their  dif- 
ferentiation is  becoming  more  pronounctnl  ;  and 
within  the  Dominion  itself  the  French -Cana«liau 
race  clurishes  moiv  than  fVcr  its  own   la  <• 

and  customs.  Tlu-  British  empire  of  tl.' 
cannot  hoiK?  to  be  held  together  by  for<*e,  in  view 
of  the  military  developments  that  an*  now  »o 
favorable  to  inde|X'ndent  movements  and  tie- 
fensive  operations.  Thus,  if  Canada  or  Austra- 
lia ilesired  to  cut  loose,  it  would  never  |>ay  Eng- 
land to  try,  as  Spain  trie«I  in  Cuba,  to  hold  an 
unwilling  colony  by  force.  By  the  new  census, 
there  are  about  five  million  Canadians  and  a)>out 
four  million  Australians.  Since  it  is  seriously 
taxing  the  resources  of  the  British  empiiv  to 
sul)due  a  mere  handful  of  Boers,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  attempt  wouhl  ever  l»e  made  to 
t)ppose  bv  force  a  < 'anadian  t)r  Australian  a.*<*er- 
tion  of  indepeiuh'iice.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
does  not,  of  course,  weaken  the  British  empiie. 
but  (juite  the  contrary  ;  lj«'cau8e  it  makes  it  cer- 
tain enough  that  no  British  jnilicy  will  \)o  pur- 
sued that  could  harm  the  great  colonies  or  out- 
rage their  sensibilities.  N«'ver,  indeetl,  has  the 
British  empire  U'eii  so  harmonious  and  happy  in 
its  interior  relationships  as  it  »4'em»  to  Ih«  ust 
now  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  colonial  «»crei:i 
Mr.  Chaml»erlain,  has  ha<l  to  en«lure  much  hantli 
crilii'ism.    it   is  doing   '  '  '         " 

admit   that  his  comprc: 

lems  in   general   has   U>en  almost   unhvaUnl   in 
inotlern   English    In  I.a-Ht    month,    for  in 

staiK-e.  under   his   a  .^,     ■ -.   a   ■..'..'le   gathering 
of    British    empire    leath-rs   a  I    at    Lon- 

don itjx»n  a  matter  of  high   inien«st  and  cunie- 
quence.  ami  in  a  spirit  of  entire  harmony. 
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Offumitimf    fjie  crown   is  ohviouslv   tlie   contral 

am  Impffial  i        i»    •    •    i  ,  .  i 

Court  of  {xMiit  lu  the  nrinsli  t'liiimv.  (  aiimla 
Apptait,  j^,„|  Australia  do  not  admit  that  the 
Knj;lish  Parliatiu'iit  has  the  slightest  authority 
over  tlioiu  directly  or  indirectly,  but  they  ac- 
knowledge their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 
.\l>}>eals  from  colonial  courts  have  always  been 
taken,  not  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  the 
high  court  of  apjH'als  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  to  the  sovereign  direct,  wlio  refers  them  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  At 
the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  new  constitution 
for  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  last  year,  the 
Australians  objected  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council  as  not  constituting  a  tribunal 
of  enough  eSiciency  and  dignity  to  serve  as  the 
court  for  the  final  decision  of  questions  arising 
uniler  the  interpretation  of  Australia's  new  fed- 
eral constitution.  Mr.  Chamberlain  finally  com- 
promised the  matter  with  the  Australians  by 
promising  to  reorganize  the  judicial  committee  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  really  a  great  imperial 
supreme  court  lor  the  adjudication  of  matters  re- 
ferred from  all  the  British  colonies  and  depend- 
encies. The  conference  last  month  was  called  in 
pursuance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  promise,  with 
representatives  from  the  principal  colonies.  Thus, 
Mr.  Mills,  Canadian  minister  of  justice,  repre- 
sented the  Dominion  ;  Justice  Hodges  was  sent 
from  Australia  ;  and  Mr.  Rose-Innes,  attorney- 
general  of  Cape  Colony, — the  most  popular 
public  figure  in  South  Africa, — appeared  for  that 
troubled  portion  of  the  empire,  while  India  and 
various  smaller  countries  were  also  represented. 
Doubtless  a  plan  will  have  been  devised  to  erect 
a  really  distinguished  court  of  appeals,  which, 
when  properly  housed  at  London,  will  Lave 
great  prestige.  It  is  announced  that  the  King's 
coronation  will  occur  in  June  of  next  year.  It 
is  further  reported  that  the  royal  title  is  likely 
to  Ite  changed  so  as  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  King  Edward  over  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  empire  at  large  This  would  seem  natural 
enough,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bi-itish  sov- 
ereign, although  commonly  called  King  or 
Queen,  has,  in  fact,  a  wider  imperial  sway  than 
any  other  monarch.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  Edwartl  should  be  commonly  called  Emperor 
rather  than  King,  and  jjerhaps  no  very  good 
reasons  why  he  should  not. 

The  Best  Kind  ^^^^  enviable  position  assumed  in  the 
of  Fighting  South  African  war  bv  all  the  volun- 
teer  colonial  contingents,  whether  Ca- 
nadian, Australian,  or  South  African,  illustrated 
exceedingly  well  M.  de  Bloch's  repeated  state- 
ment that  the  old-fashioned  European  army  train- 
ing does  not  make  the  most  effective  modern  sol- 


di(>r.  "What  is  needed  under  new  conditions  is  a 
large  measure  of  intlividual  initiative  ;  and  the 
colonial  volunteers  possessed  this  in  a  much 
higlu'r  degree  than  some  of  the  best  tlrilled  regi- 
ments of  the  British  army.  The  regular  army  of 
the  United  States  has  a  high  merit  by  modern 
tests,  largely  because  of  the  materia!  from  which 
it  has  been  recruited,  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  doing  Irontier 
service  in  small  and  scattered  detachments.  Our 
])revailing  conditions  of  life  in  this  country  de- 
velop an  unusual  degree  of  self-reliance  in  young 
men,  and  as  a  rule  the  young  American  learns  to 
use  firearms.  M.  de  Bloch  points  out  the  fact 
that  tlui  modern  rifle  and  smokeless  powder  give 
a  wholly  new  importance  and  meaning  to  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  that  on  this  account  it  will  -be  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  l)ring  wars  to  a  decisive  conclu- 
sion. 'J'he  natural  capacit}'  of  Americans  for  this 
kind  of  warfare  is  so  great  that  no  conceivable 
combination  of  military  powers  could  successfully 
invade  the  LTnited  States.  These  principles,  as 
they  come  to  be  generally  perceived,  must  have 
the  most  profound  bearing  upon  the  early  future 
of  military  organization  and  methods  in  Europe, 
and  they  must  also  be  allowed  to  have  their  bear- 
ing upon  our  own  methods.  Mere  drilling  and 
old-fashioned  tactics,  while  undoubtedly  useful 
in  themselves  as  a  matter  of  training  and  disci- 
pline, are  no  longer  the  things  by  virtue  of  which 
a  nation  is  going  to  win  or  lose  battles.  High 
spirit,  intelligence,  vigor,  and  adai)tability  in  the 
individual  man  will  count  for  more  than  anything 
else  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  maintain 
those  ideals  of  American  life  and  democracy  ac- 
cording to  which  the  great  object  of  institutions 
like  ours  is  to  maintain  equality  of  conditions  and 
promote  universal  education  and  prosperity.  This 
means  true  education  as  the  national  safeguard. 

Secretary  Root,  whose  conduct  of  the 

^•7id7°Jh°oi''  ^^^^'  Department  has  been  so  re- 
markably able  and  successful,  went 
last  month  to  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth, 
in  Kansas,  with  some  very  interesting  plans  in 
view.  He  was  to  look  over  the  grounds  at  Fort 
Riley  in  order  to  decide  just  wliat  changes  might  be 
needed  to  establish  there  a  great  national  camp- 
ing-ground, where  the  militia  of  the  States  could 
from  time  to  time  come  into  contact  with  regiments 
of  the  regular  ai'my,  and  where  drills  and  ma- 
neuvers on  the  large  scale  might  be  practised,  and 
military  education  advanced.  There  is  already 
at  Fort  Riley  a  cavalry  school  and  an  artillery 
school  ;  and  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  there  is  an  infantry  and  cavalry 
school  which  has  within  the  past  twenty  years 
developed   into   a  large   military  institution, — a 
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sort  of  post-graduate  srlKXtl  for  young  officers 
wlio  have  left  West  Point.  Mr.  Ktx.t  is  plan- 
ning further  developments  which  will  be  of  almost 
incalculable  value  to  the  country.  We  do  not 
need  a  large  army,  but  rather  a  militia  svstein 
capable  of  providing  a  large  force  on  short  notic 
in  time  of  neeil.  with  officers  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  their  work.  Mr.  Root's  plans  ar. 
making  toward  this  end.  (Jur  militarv  e.xj^K'r: 
ence  of  the  past  three  years,  while  not  requiring 
vast  enlistments  or  armaments,  has  placed  us  in 
a  position  where  the  Government  ami  the  armv 
feel  themselves  equal  to  almost  anv  possible 
emergency.  Thus,  we  have  not  at  any  time  in 
our  history  been  in  a  inore  secure  position  as  re- 
S|)ects  the  prospect  of  continued  peace  with  all 
nations.     There  is  not  a  cloud  on  our  horizon  line. 

Artitrationthe  ^^ ]   *^''   ^^!*^^'^  P^'"^^''  «"t   ^"^t    he  COn- 

Only  True      siders    tile     (lemoiist ral>le     fact     that 
Solution.      Prance    and     Ku.«sia    have    prepared 
themselves  invincibly  for  resistance  on  their  own 
soil,  and   that   logical  attack   would   come   from 
Germany  and  her  allies  on  the  supposition  of  a 
great  Eurojiean  war.      He  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
feelings  of   prejudice,  pa.ssion,  and   enmity  mav 
not  even  yet  precijiitate  the   European  coiillict, 
although   he   does  not  see  liow  such  a  struggle 
between  the  great  military  powers  could  result 
decisively  either  way.      He  holds,  in  short,  that 
war  is  Ijecoming  more  and  more  impossil)le,  and 
that  arbitration   offers  the  only  way  out.     The 
protracted  iliscussion  of  indemnity  details  among 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  at  I'eking  mav 
even   yet   throw   certain  phases  of    the  Chinese 
question  into  the  hands  of  the  Hague  tribunal  for 
adjustment.      It  has  l)een  our  view   from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  whole  ("liinese  problem  subse- 
quent to  the  necessary  relief  of  the  ministers  at 
Peking  should   liave  been  turned   ]>romptly  over 
to  the   Hague  tribunal.       The  powers    have  se- 
lected  men  of  high  standing   to  rejiresent  them 
on  that  august  board,  and  it  is  anqtly  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  great  jiroporlion  of  the  questions 
now   pen<ling    between    nations.       The   death  of 
ex- {^resident  Harrison  left  a  vacancy  which   Mr. 
McKiniey  must  (ill  by  appointment,  and  it  is  re- 
I)orted  that  a  State  judge  of  high  standing  may 
\m;  selected.      M'-.    Hojls,  who   was   secn-tary  of 
the  American  delegation  at  The  Hague,  lias  in'en 
appointed  by  two  Asiatic  governments — ?■ 
Siam  and  Persia — as  a  member  of  the  arb.. ...  .   .i 

triliunal.      It  has  a  gloriou.*?  future  l»ofore  it. 

Arbitration    'J'he  subject  ol  urr.it lal  1' iri  '  niit 

and  the  •' 

Pan-American  has   iiecri   Under  greater  di-  i  in 

Conference,   j,,^  republics  of  Soutli  Amorica  in  the 

past  few  weeks  than  in  Kurojie  or  at  IV-king.    This 


r. 

One  of  th..  pr  •  „. 

'"''^■•'  i  'ne  lor  that  confervnce  is  ihearbi- 


I'an 


•r  ex- 


iiul 
...y. 

<n 


by  at  least  three  South  American  {m.u-.- 
xactly 

inter-. Vmerican  ai 

settlement  of  such  Uitlerenres  only  «~ 

after  the  ir.    '  ' 

Peru  and  !■         ^ _ 

thing  to  do  with  the  disi^-ii&mon  of  an  « 

1''^".  "'  1»H  to  provHie  means 

for  the   -.,.,.,!,.,,,    ..I  .A.-ut.^-     -   •    -  '  w. 

putes  that   might  threaten  j.  as 

well  as  for  the  adjustment  of  future  diflferenc**. 
All  this,  of  counse.  is  n-  .»- 

cussion  on  the  part  of  our  .- is. 

but  a  strictly  practical  aflfair. 

The  Trouble     T,,  n„„t,.  y[j.    ,  •> 
Betueen  Chile  ' 

and  H,r      turn.   ••  It  is  a  . 

eighbori.    ^^^^^  cotjfronls  these  South  American 
powers,    anil    it   is  one   of   primarv 
Chile  has  litn-n  an  aggressive  and   n.......  ..  -  .. 

cessful  {X)wer.     She  is  the  only  South  American 
country  that  has  developed  a  strong  naval  force. 
It  is  now  altou'  ••  en  vear  as  a 

result  <if  a  sih  war  ii^  i    and 

Peru,  depriveti  Bolivia  of  her  maritime  provinces 
and  thus  cut   her  ofT  wliolly  from   :i  .  the 

sea,  whi'--   •*-■  t-.i;,,.,  from   Peru  l.<  ,  '  -n- 

most    v<  t.       When    the   t  if 

|>eace  were  signed,  however,  there  was  no  ali«n- 
liite  ce.ssion  of  these  provinc«»s.      It  wn  .  iv 

agreetl    t;...         ..;ie 

should  liold  them 
for  ten  y«'ars. — 
thnt  i<  ■  ••  '-''I. 
— Hi  ;,e 

the  inhabitants  of 
the  pi  -  were 

to     d«  .   i-     by 

vote  to  which  na- 
tion    they    should 
|»erm«netr         ' 
lt»ng      .\ 
Chile  ban  U<en  n*- 
hi.  e 

ri-"**     .  ^  ,  .<*• 

Miisiion  :  and  tho 
vo|i«  had  never 
Imimi  taken.  Many 
C  h  1 1  e  a  n  »  h  a  <l 
in  o  V  e  t)  into  th« 
province*  in 
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lion.  ,  lioiiviaiis  aii-l  r«M-uvians  lit-lil  that 

llif  (  :^  weiv  not  ontitU'd  to  i)art)iMpalt'  in 

tin-  rl.ition.      It  is  not  necessniy  t*^  go  lurtlun- 
into    tli»>    »l«'tails   «>f    what   lias   U'coiin'  a  highly 
ft»iuplu'ateil  iiialtt'i-.      Tlic  main  situation  is  ck'ai- 
enougii.     (.'hiU*   is  in  possession,  and   has  a  sii- 
jH'rior  arinv  anti  navy  ;   and  sh»*  ftvls   that   arbi- 
tration couUl  liring  her  no  gain  and  niiglit  bring 
Iier    some    loss.      The    r»Miivians,  on    the    other 
'liaiul,    l)elieve   tliat  arliitration    wouKl   result    in 
their  getting  bark  the  lost  territory.      Each  side 
to  this  controvei-sy  has  tried   to  get   the  United 
States  to  adopt  its  view  of  the  scope  of  tlie  arbi- 
tration plan  to  be  discussed  at  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico.     Our  Government    has   declined   to  commit 
itself,  and  prefers  to   leave   it   to  the  confeience 
itself  to  deal  with  ihe  question  in    its  own   way. 
At  first  it   was  announced  that  t'hile  wouUl  not 
under  any  circumstances  attend  the  conference. 
Subsequently,  however.  Chile  was  reassured  and 
tlecided   to  come  ;  whereupon  Peru  took  offense 
and  proposed  to  stay  away  and  to  keep  as  many 
of  her  neiglibors  at  home  as  possible.      There  is 
a  good   deal  of  rivalry  between  the  Argentine 
Hepulilic   and  Chile.      A  long  Andean    frontier 
separates  them,  and  they  have  had  difficulties  in 
deciding  about  tlie  ownership  of  certain  valleys. 
Chile  is  the  most  peculiarly  shaped  of  all  inde- 
pendent countries.     The  South  American  l)ound- 
ary  lines,  indeed,  are  far  from  being  scientific, 
and  are  likely  to  undergo  more   than   one  read- 
justment in  the  future.      Since  the  people  of   all 
these  republics  speak  the  Spanish  language  and 
are  of  a  common  origin, — excepting  only  Brazil, 
which  is  Portuguese. — it  would  seem  probable 
tiiat  the  future  tendency  would  bt5  toward  feder- 
ation into  larger  states. 

The  conference  in  Mexico  next  Octo- 
r/,e  Con/e/-ence  ijpj.  (.o^i(j  not  well  do  anything  tliat 

would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru,  except  by  con- 
sent of  both  those  powers.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral useful  purpo.ses  that  this  conference  may 
serve,  and  all  the  American  republics  ought  to  be 
represented  there.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  liave  no  selfish  oVjjects  to  gain,  and  their 
principal  desire  must  be  to  promote  good  rela- 
tions and  a  friendly  feeling  all  around.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  South  American 
people  should  be  under  no  misapprehension  as  to 
the  great  value  to  them  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
They  made  heroic  eflforts  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence seventy-five  years  ago  ;  and  at  a  mo- 
ment tliat  was  very  critical  for  them,  the  United 
States  came  forward  and  proclaimed  itself  their 
champion.  Otherwise  Spain  would  have  had  the 
cooperation   of  the   great  Continental  powers  in 


tlie  attempt  to  rec('Ver  control  of  South  America. 
'I'iiese  republics  have  everything  to  gain  by  cul- 
tivating close  and  fricmlly  relations  with  the 
United  States.  .Vnd  wc;  must  lose  no  chance  to 
prove  this.  We  hold  that  the  European  colonial 
system  should  not  be  reosta1)lished  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  for  this  position  as  firmly 
maintained  by  the  rniled  States,  the  Euroj)ean 
powers  would  undoubtedly  attempt  to  seize 
South  America  and  cut  it  up  among  themselves. 
It  is  equally  true  tha.t  the  South  American  re- 
publics ought  to  sympathize  wholly  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  their  desire  to 
keep  the  proposed  isthmian  canal  under  exclu- 
sively American  auspices  and  control.  All  the 
a.spirations  of  the  United  States  are  tlioroughly 
compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Latin - 
American  re[)ublics,  and  our  citizens  should 
make  good  use  of  every  opportunity  to  have  the 
South  Americans  understand  this  trutli.  One  of 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  is  the  improvement 
of  trade  conditions  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  reciprocity  treaties,  steam- 
ship lines,  ami  all  other  means  may  be  encour- 
aged for  the  radical  increase  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  America. 

.     .      ,     ^As   the   South  African  war   has  ad- 

Our  Supply  of  ,  .        ,  ^       ■     ,. 

Horses  for    vanceu  to  its  later  stages,  the  iniantry 
South  Africa,  j-ggjij^e^jg  have  become  comparatively 

useless,  and  the  demand  for  well-mounted  troop- 
ers has  become  imperative.  Of  the  English  sol- 
diers now  in  South  Africa  probably  75,000  out  of 
about  200,000  are  operating  on  horseback.  This 
African  campaigning  is  so  hard  upon  the  animals, 
whether  used  for  mounting  troops  or  for  trans- 
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tiow  goon  the  rmpidly  in- 

of    an*  .-i 


VHAT    AMLIUtA.N    H<>U:-ts    AUk,    t  A>   l.Nt.    .1 1  >  1     .StiW.   I.N     IIIK   >i>l 

(  Bi'iti!<li  soldiers  in  tlie  StrniiilH^r};  inountaiiis  diiriii^; 

porting  supplies,  lliat  it  has  been  diflficult  to  sup- 
ply fresh  horses  and  mules  fast  enough.  The 
principal  recruiting  field  has  been  the  south- 
western jiart  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chief 
point  of  shipment  has  been  New  ( )rleans.  It 
was  reported  last  month  that  the  United  .States 
had  already  supplied  the  British  army  in  South 
Africa  with  100,000  horses  and  mules,  and  that 
an  adililional  50,000  wouhl  n»»\v  liave  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  price  has  steadily  advanced,  and 
England's  purclia.sing  agents  find  the  supply 
scarcely  equal  U)  the  demand. 


A   lew  vears  ago. 

Automobiles        .  •        ,    .       - 

and  the  Horse  the  general  intr<>- 
»i''ri<et.  ductionof  theeh'c- 
tric  trolley  system  in  cities  and 
the  prevalent  use  of  bicycles 
caused  a  large  falling  off  in 
the  market  for  horsrs,  which 
a  c  c  o  r  <1  i  n  g  1  y  became  very 
cheap.  Witli  one  accord  tiie 
Western  stock-raisers  dropped 
liorse-breeding  a.s  unprofital>if, 
with  the  con.se(pience  that  al- 
most b«*fore  any  one  could 
realize  it,  the  supply  of  good 
animal.s  had  fallen  ])elow  the 
demand  This  circiimstaniM-, 
together  with  such  incidents 
as  lh»?  purchase  of  liorsrs  on  a 
large  .•*<-ale  for  SouUi  .Aliicji. 
lias  made  hor.se  raising  once 
vutrti  u  very  ])rofitabh»  indus 
try.      Xoixjtly  can  saffly  pre- 


I  II    Amu   AN    \\  IN  1  tit. 

ti  blizzard.) 


the  ho:  njt 

the  trollev  car  dul  a  few  yearn 

d 
•  ■•-"  in  the  ut- 


ure.  and  8(ioeit  «t*eiua  to  Iw  the 
.  t.  \Vorld-wi«lf  in- 
V, .1-  aitraci»d,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  n>cent  automo- 
bile race  from  l'arin  to  lierbn. 
In  tiiis  countr-  '  •  -'  •  '  jg 
not  8o  much  ■  •• 

mobiles  a8  8i>und  and  practical 
(pialities  that  will  '  mc 

for  steady  use,  w ..;  ..  .  ..  a 
family  vcliicle,  a  public  cab,  or 
a  delivery  wagon. 


The  French  are  giving  more  attention 
^  ^a"'"/"*  ^''""   *"y  other  p««ople  at  present   to 

variou.s    kinds    of    new     in  ■;. 

Thus,  they  are  developing  submarine  Ik...     ...-  .m 

adjunct  of  their  navy  with  great  zeal  and  with 
entire  success  ;  and  their  latest  achievement  haa 
b«'en  the  construction  of  an  airship  tlint  could 
be  successfully  controlled.  M.  Santos  iMimont, 
a  young  man  who  was  Uirn  in  Brazil,  but  who 
has  been  working  in  France  for  some  years  on 
the  problem   of  aii'ships,  is  the  envied  inventor. 


il.   rorilKIKII   WI»KIN«»  TIIK  HRC-KMT  ArT«>lln»ll.«  K*««  rMn«|   r*Nia  TH   RKRI.III, 
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A  voar  ago  n  Froncli  potroloum  n'fuu'r  uITitimI 
a  jirizo  i>f  lUO.DOU  francs  to  tlio  lirst  invoiitor 
who  should  be  ul>lo  to  st^irt  an  airship  in  tlio  St. 
(Mouil  nt'ighhorhooil,  circle  it  tliree  times  around 
the  KifTel  TowiM".  ami  then  return  to  tlie  startinu;- 
point,  at  an  avnap-  sj)eeil  tif  not  less  than  thir- 
teen miles  an  hour.  The  balloon  of  Santos  Du- 
mont  is  a  long  cylindrical  affair,  from  which  is 
susjxMuled  a  slight  elongated  car  containing  a 
four-cylin«ler  uiotor  of  sixteen  horsepower.  In 
reluming  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which  be  suc- 
cessfully circled  on  July  13,  this  inventor  met 
with  some  mishaps.  Doubtless  many  improve- 
ments will  have  to  be  made.  Hut  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  tiiere  has  now  been  inventetl  a  mechan- 
ism for  propelling  and  steering  a  balloon  irre- 
spective of  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

,  ^  .  „       .  When  Mr.  Joim   Mitclioll,    president 

A  Fair  Bargain  .        -,^     ■       i^r-  -n'       i 

Between  Labor  01   the  L  nited   .Mine    Workers,  came 
and  Capital,   j^   >;g^  y^j.]^  j^gj  j^jarch   Seeking   to 

avert  a  threatened  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal 
districts  of  I'ennsylvania,  he  was  able  to  make  at 
least  a,  prima  facie  showing  of  two  things.  First, 
that  there  were  many  vexatious  anomalies  and 
actual  grievances  among  the  Pennsylvania  miners 
in  respect  to  wages,  hours,  f  requeue}'  of  payment.s. 
company  stores,  methods  of  weighing  and  screen- 
ing coal,  etc.  And,  second,  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  miners  were  at  last  all  organized,  and 
that  he  couKl  fairly  claim  to  speak  as  their  repre- 
sentative. He  was  not  in  a  threatening  mood,  or 
in  unseemly  haste  as  to  the  remedying  of  tlie 
grievances  of  the,  anthracite  workers,  palpable  as 
they  were.  But  he  sought  to  obtain  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  workers  as  the  initial  point 
for  future  amicable  conferences,  with  a  view  to  the 
gradual  correction  of  unsuitable  conditions  and 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  plan  of  yearly 
agreements  on  wage- scales, — a  plan  that  had 
been  successfully  introduced  in  the  principal  bi- 
tuminous coal  regions.  If  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not 
been  able  to  point  confidently  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  m  their  history  the  anthracite-coal 
miners  were  thoroughly  and  completely  organ- 
ized, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could 
liave  made  much  impression  upon  the  financiers 
who  now  dominate  the  policy  of  the  coal-carry- 
ing roads,  and  who  through  those  roads  are  in 
control  of  the  anthracite  mines. 

The  Men  Are  ^^^^  ^^^^^  understanding  between  Mr. 

Keeping  Their  Mitchell  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
Bargain.  ^^.^  ^^^  ^.j^^  ^^^  liand  and  the  capital- 
ists who  control  the  anthracite  business  on  the 
other  was  that  wages  should  be  maintained  for 
a  year  by  the  employers,  and  peace  should  be 
kept  and  strikes  averted   by  tlie   union.      Next 


spring,  according  to  this  undei-standing,  a  more 
open  and  direct  method  of  negotiation  iiiid  con- 
ference may  be  adopted.  Last  monlii  tlic  fire- 
men employed  in  connection  with  the  stationary 
engines  at  anthracite  mines  went  out  on  a  strike 
with  a  pretty  ch-ar  cast;  of  grievances,  priiici- 
l)ally  in  the  natures  of  excessive  lioui's.  They 
expected  to  siu'ceed  in  stopping  the  engines  and 
thus  in  bringing  mining  operations  to  astandslill. 
For  a  few  days  the  strike  succeeded  in  closing 
many  important  mines.  These  firemen,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  members  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, but  are  a  se})arate  body.  They  had  counted 
upon  the  passive,  though  not,  of  course,  upon 
tiie  active,  aid  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
'J'his,  however,  they  failed  to  receive  ;  and  the 
strike  came  to  a  quick  conclusion  through  the 
firm  opposition  to  it  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the 
mine  workers,  who  were  determined  to  show 
regard  for  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  do  their  best  to 
keep  industrial  strife  out  of  the  anthracite  dis- 
tricts during  the  coming  year.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  modern 
and  enlightened  way  of  regulating  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital. 

When  the  great  amalgamation  of  iron 
Trust  and  Its  and  Steel  interests  was  brought  about, 
Labor  Policy.  ^^^^^  ^j,g  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion— commonly  known  as  the  "Steel  Trust" — 
was  formed  some  months  ago,  we  pointed  out  in 
these  pages  that  the  general  extension  of  the 
union  principle  among  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  steel  mills  of  this  great  corporation  would  be 
attempted  by  labor  leaders.  But  the  corpora- 
tion did  not  shape  its  labor  policy  in  that  fash- 
ion, and  so  it  happens  that  the  country  was  last 
month  subjected  to  the  disturbance  of  a  great 
strike.  For  purposes  of  operating  its  works,  the 
steel  trust  has  kept  distinct  the  organization  of 
the  chief  constituent  elements  of  which  it  was 
formed,  as,  for  example,  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company. 
These  three  great  companies  had  themselves  been 
formed  only  very  recently  through  the  amal- 
gamation of  what  had  been  a  number  of  in- 
dependent companies  and  firms.  Some  of  the 
mills  belonging  to  these  independent  companies 
and  firms  had  been  so-called  union  mills, — that 
is  to  say,  had  employed  and  recognized  men  be- 
longing to  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Workers,  while  others  had 
been  non-union  mills.  In  many  of  the  non-union 
mills,  it  is  asserted,  the  employed  men  obtained 
their  places  only  upon  signing  an  agreement  not 
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to  join  the  union.  When  the  great  anialgania- 
tions  were  formed,  such  as  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  it  seonis  ti)  liave  l>een  thought  that 
labor  conditions  would  be  assimilated  throughout 
the  properties  of  each  so-called  "trust;"  and 
where  nearly  all  of  the  mills  were  on  the  union 
basis,  it  was  expected  that  the  others  would  be 
organized  also.  But  the  huge  amalgamation  of 
these  companies  into  the  existing  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  brought  about  before  most 
of  them  were  old  enough  to  have  had  a  single 
year's  experience  in  dealing  with  the  laljor  prob- 
lem. The  strike  ordered  by  President  Shaffer 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  to  take  effect  on 
July  15  was  confined  at  the  beginning  to  those 
mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that 
are  included  in  tiiree  of  its  subsidiary  comjtanies 
— namely.  Sheet  Steel,  v^teel  Hoop,  and  Tin  Plate. 
Tlie  Amalgamated  Association  ofEcials  hail  met 
with  representative  officials  of  those  three  com- 
panies to  agree  upon  wage-scales  for  the  coming 
year.  They  found  it  possible  to  agree  that  the 
organized  workers  in  the  Tin  Plate  mills  should 
be  paid  at  such  and  such  rates,  and  were  also 
able  to  arrange  the  scales  for  Sheet  Steel  and 
Steel  Hoop.  President  Shaffer  and  the  associ- 
ation officials  were,  of  course,  directly  represent- 
ing only  those  mills  that  were  on  the  union  basis. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  comprised  a  major- 
ity of  the  mills.  AVhen  the  scales  had  been  agreed 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  asked 
the  representatives  of  the  employers  to  agree  that 
the  same  wage  scales  should  ai)ply  to  tlie  mills 
w^hich  were  not  on  the  uiuon  V»asis.  This  was 
refused  Vjy  the  representatives  of  cajiital,  and 
the  conference  l)roke  up.  Thereupon,  President 
Shaffer  ordered  a  strike  of  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation men  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  three  subordinate  companies 
that  were  engaged  in  the  conference. 

_^    .  The   extent   of    this    strike  antl    its 

The  Issue  in  1,11 

the  Steel  outcomc  couUl  not  be  foretold  as  we 
Strike.  T^ent,  to  press  ;  nor  were  the  principles 
at  stake  entirely  clear.  The  representatives  of  the 
employers  proceeded  to  make  their  statements  to 
the  newspapers  ;  an<l  those  statements  without 
exception,  in  so  far  as  they  came  to  our  notice, 
declared  tliat  their  refusal  to  accede  to  President 
ShatTer's  demand  was  due  to  their  obligation  to 
protect  the  non- union  men  in  their  «Mnj»loy  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  assocuition.  The  newspaper."*. 
also,  as  a  general  rule,  declared  thai  Shaffer 
had  demamled  oi  th(?  steel  tiust  that  it  ilischarge 
its  non-union  workmen.  It  was  «|uite  generally 
asserted  by  the  so-called  conservative  newspajnu-s 
of  New  York  and  other  Ka.stern  cities  that  the 
employers  were  asked  to  undertake  a  compulsory 


unionizing  of  certain  mills  against  the  wi 
the  existing  IkmIv  of   non  union   men. 
invariably  these  game  new8pa(tt>r8  dwlared   that 
the  Ai:    '  •    •  ly  fn-e 

t^'  K'*  I-  .:. .  ...em.  in 

so  far  as  the  employers  were  c  I.      Presi- 

dent   Shaffer's  explanations  were  somewhat  dif- 


MK.  TMKiilMIIIK  J.  8MArrKH. 

(President  of  tlie  Amalt;  >>iiitt<<l  AMWM-intliui  of  Iron.  Steel, 

ninl  Till  I'liili-  Wi.rki  r».  ) 

fereiit.  He  sougiit  to  convi-y  tiie  Mea  that  the 
non-union  men  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
join  the  union.  What  the  employers  had  al- 
ready agnu'd  to  as  a  reasonable  scale  of  prices 
for  the  iron  and  steel  workers  in  the  union 
mills  ought,  saiil  Presiiient  Shaffer  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  \m'-  the  standard  of  pay  fur  ulhers  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work.  This,  it  wa.<«  1h'1h'v»»«I, 
Would  pro<iuce  a  uniformity  anil  lmriii..i.v  of 
comlitions  that  would  make  for  the  a\  '  of 

future  trouble.      Hut   the  really  ini|xirtant  thing 
that   President  Shaffer   and    his    c»>llr:i  - 
that  they  asketl  "wus  that  th«>  men    i- 
from  the  contracts  ni>w  binding  them  to  iN>iong 
to  no  lalxir  o!  i   Ih«  nllt>weil   to  j<»iu 

the  associalioi. .■:  ...g  diHchargcd." 

„  „     It  was  tK'rfectIv  obvious,  ovon  lt>  the 

r*if  "Hal/-  III'  1 

and-hai/'    ca.Hiuil    looker ou,    many   w<  iijo, 

''"'"'''■       that     the    .\malgamni«Hj    ,\  ,tii 

was  preparing   to   urge   this   puint  upon  the  at- 

t«Mition  of  the  Unil«M|  .^lates   ."<t«>e|  CoqMiration. 

The  |>oint    was  vital    from    the    men's    |Mitnl  of 
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view,  and  sooner  or  Intor  it  was  bouml   to  come 
--•loli    questions    liave  to  be  dealt  with   as 
-   of  larjie  policy.     Tlie    details  of  wage- 
senles  ought,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  officials 
of  the  subordinate  companies  to  work  out  with 
the    representatives    of    labor ;     but    the    funda- 
mental point*  of  principle  must  in  due  time  be  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Morgan  and   the  directors  of  the 
I'nited  States   Steel   Corporation.      Mr.   Lincoln 
said    of    the    United    States    that    tliis    country 
could   not  permanently  live  half  slave  and   half 
free.      And  some  men  say  that  the  Ignited  States 
Steel  Corporation  cannot  succeed  pernuinently  in 
its  present  policy  of  trying  to  carry  on  its  mills 
on  the  plan  of  half  union  and   half    non-union. 
In  the  end,  they  say,  it  must  be  one  tiling  or  the 
other,  irrespective  of  the  results  of  last  month's 
strike.     Some   of   the    statements  given  to  the 
press  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  merely  been  protecting  their  non-union  men 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion were  brought  into  question  later  in  the  day 
when   it  was  discovered   that   cei'tain   non-union 
men  themselves  were  disposed  to  join  the  strik- 
ing union   men  and  walk  out  of  the  mills.      It 
seemed  to  be  the   fact — though  the  truth  about 
such  things  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain — that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  non-union  mills  would  have 
been  unionized  in  very  short  order  if  the   work- 
men had  been  allowed   to   have   tlieir  own  way. 
Everything  in  the  situation  made  it  Iiard   to  be- 
lieve that   there  would  have  been  any  strike  if 
Mr.  Shaffer  had  allowed  time  for  a  more  thorough 
investigation  and  discussion. 


.«SfSsj8a^KtD=„.Ir~. 


Disinterested  Observer:    "You  fellows  would  make 
more  headway  if  you  pulled  the  same  way." 
From  the  Leader  (Des  Moines). 


A  strike  is  too  e.xtreme  a  measure  to 
^abie%"tHlw'  '^^''  '"('Sorted  to,  e.xccpt  after  every  other 

recourse  has  failed  for  the  settleiucnit 
of  a  serious  practical  grievance.  It  is  i)lain, 
llicrefon^.  that  Mr.  Shaffer  was  wrong  in  pre- 
cipitating a  strike.  There  was  no  j)raclical  griev- 
ance; whatever.  Mr.  Shaffer's  point  was  not 
properly  before  the  conference.  The  strike  was 
in  anticipation  of  possible  future  grievances.  It 
was  as  if  one  country  shotdd  make  war  on  another 
in  tiiiu'  of  jjrofound  peace,  on  the  ground  that  the 
otliei-  country  would  not  sign  a  pci-nianent  ar- 
bitration treaty  as  anticipatory  of  possible  future 
disputes.  It  may,  however,  turn  out  that  this 
strike  will  bring  the  deeper  point  at  issue  sharply 
and  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  important  men 
like  Mr.  Fierpont  Morgan,  who  alone  are  compe- 
tent to  adjust  such  issues.  The  strike  that  was 
about  to  be  precipitated  in  the  antliracite  regions 
last  spring  was  only  averted,  it  is  said,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Mr.  Morgan.  The  men  were  fully 
and  responsibly  organized.  They  had  desired 
conferences  with  the  presidents  of  the  coal-carry- 
ing roads.  They  had  sent  respectful  invitations, 
and  they  had  not  even  been  accorded  the  decent 
courtesy  of  an  answer  to  their  letters.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  was  a  higher  court,  to  which  appeal  was 
made  with  better  results.  The  conference  that 
sat  at  Pittsburg  was  perfectly  competent  to  decide 
upon  scales  for  the  organized  mills.  But  the 
question  whether  or  not  those  scales  should  be 
applicable  to  the  non-union  mills  was  one  involv- 
ing a  general  policy,  and  its  answer  should  have 
been  postponed  for  at  least  a  year.  From  all  we 
can  learn,  Mr.  Shaffer  is  a  man  whose  principal 
fault  would  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  patience  and  a 
disposition  to  act  arbitrarily  and  precipitately. 

What  Is  to  Be  There  is  not  involved  on  either  side 

ffiQ    Tfu si  s 

Permanent  a  question  of  strlct  right  or  wrong, 
Altitude?  ij^_^j^  solely  a  question  of  what  is  wise 
and  farsighted  in  point  of  policy.  In  the  long 
run,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  going 
to  deal  with  organized  labor,  or  it  is  not.  The 
officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  think 
that  President  Schwab  of  the  steel  trust  hopes  and 
intends  to  reduce  labor  throughout  all  the  prop- 
erties-of  the  corporation  to  the  status  of  the  Car- 
negie company's  works,  where,  since  the  defeat 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  the  memo- 
rable Homestead  strike  of  1892,  labor  organiza- 
tion has  not  been  permitted.  Mr.  Schwab's 
recent  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission at  Washington  was  not  reassuring  to 
the  unionists.  After  the  struggle  of  1 892  it  would 
not  have  been  feh,sible  to  permit  unionism  in  some 
of  the  Carnegie  mills  and  to  forbid  it  in  others. 
The  question  is,  AVould  it  be  found  permanently 
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feasible  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
to  dral  with  a  trade-union  year  by  year  in  nego- 
tiation of  wage-scales  fur  tlie  majority  .if  its  mills 
while  sternly  n-fusiiig  tlie  men  the  right  to  organ- 
ize in  other  mills,  or  to  be  brought  under  the 
terms  of  the  general  wage-agretMuent  ?  In  short, 
the  unionists  hold  that  the  present  attitude  of 
the  capitalists  is  not  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 


A  DOUBLE  TIE-UP— From  the  Hercad  (Boston). 

To  the  watchful  and  suspicious  minds  of  the 
labor  leaders  it  is  settled  that  the  policy  of 
the  steel  corporation  is  to  be  hostile  to  labor  or- 
ganization, and  that  unionism  is  to  be  crushed 
out  when  occasion  offers.  And  certainly  the 
labor  organizations,  one  must  admit,  have  some 
reason  for  this  belief.  It  is  not  to  be  supposeil 
that  the  Amalgamated  Association  would  sur- 
render and  accept  annihilation  without  making  a 
stubborn  fight  for  e.xistence  ;  and  when  the  i.>*sue 
presents  itself  in  that  light  the  question  arises 
which  side  is  to  choose  the  time  for  a  fight.  Mr. 
SlialTer  has  thought  it  Ijetter  strategy  to  fight 
immediately,  and  we  think  him  disastrously  mis- 
taken. Whatever  temporary  truce  may  be  palclnMl 
up,  however,  the  lal)or  leaders  will  declare  that 
there  can  be  only  one  of  twf)  permanent  out- 
comes. Either  labor  organization  must  go  to  the 
wall  complntely,  while  the  country  looks  on  at 
triumphant  and  unlimited  organization  ^t{  capi- 
tal, or  else  the  principle  must  l)e  recogniz<'(l  that 
labor  organization  is  not  only  j)ermis8il»le,  but  a 
good  thing  ;  and  that  when*  va.st  productive  (•ftj)i- 
tal  comes  under  unified  cdufrul,  labor  will  have 
a  coextensive  organization. 

Capital.      After  all,  theso  men  argue,  it  is  not 

Not  Labor,  la  .        .  ,  .  .    , 

Chiefly       iatior  organization  that    is   on  trial  at 
on  Trial.      ^^^^  bar  of  pubMc  Opinion  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.      Tin-  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  trade-unionism  have  1 n  i!   'r 


oughly  dis4-u.s4kv|  in  all  industrial    co •   - 

nearly  a  hundred  years.      Hut  the  n. 

<^"'  ■""»  of  pnxlurtivH  capital  is  a  verv  new 

P'  '  I   it  was  n'  ' 

•  1  -!    in   the  j 

In.th  great  parties  alike  in  the  Pr. 
paign   of   last   year,    but   it  is   criticiiM^l   and   «ie. 
iioiinced  also  in  the  very  latest  Sia*     ■'  ••   -^ 
as.  for  instance,  th<»se  atlopted  in  ( »; 
The   only  wonder  was   that  the  enormous  steel 
corporation,  with   its   alle^'ed   over 
could  have  lx?en   foriiie«l  in  an  all;, 
much  gotnl  temper  ami  toleration  a.s  wn 

by  public  opinion  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  believi-d  by  many  onlookers  that  th.  '  •' 
promoters  of  this  great  corporation  wi.uld  ■ . 
ly  acquaint  them8«*lves  with  the  new  ami  inevita- 
ble tendencies  in  the  IhIm.f  situation.  Thos*-  men 
have  had  much  to  .say  to  the  country  aU.ul  a 
piogressiv«>  age  and  wholly  new  ideas  and  meth- 
ods in  the  organization  of  capital.  They  must 
not  forget  that  in  this  country  the  tr:  '  -  - 
idea  is  much  more  familiar  and  much  . 
than  the  trust  idea  ;  and  that  everylKniy  bad 
taken  it  f(M-  grantevl  that  the  big  c<  "  "  'ed 
employers  of  lalxjr  would  have  to  nty.  ...  :  on 
fairly  equal  terms  with  the  }>ig  unions. 

^^^         If,  indeed,  it  must  bo  one  thing  ct  me 
Political      Other  in   the  end,    it   is    likelv   to   \h- 
»P't  s.      I.  union."     A  localized  employer  may 
Im'  able  to  fight  down  orgaiiiz«'d  labor  and   put 
his  shops  or  mills  on  the  nonunion  ba«is  ;    but  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  as  if  an  employer  on  so  vast 
a  scale  as  the   United  States  Steel  rortxiralion 
could    completely  stamp  out    unionism,    for  the 
simple  reast)n  that  the  country  it.x4'lf  wouKI  not 
i-ndure  the  stupendous  conflict  that  must  neces- 
.sarily  Ite  involvi'd.     The  men  who  are  in  a  jKMii- 
tion  to  fix  the  {x)licy  of  the  steel  corj>oration  aa 
resj)ect8  labor  can   al.'^o   dictate   that  of  a  great 
part  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country,  and 
most  of  the  coal-mining,    not   to  ii       '  ' 

industries.      It   is  not.  therefore,  t- 
that  tlie  various  railroad  uniom*  and  other  organ- 
izations Would  look  on  an«l  see  the   ^  ed 
Association  of  Iron,  St»>««l.  and  Tin    i  .....    ..  ..rk- 

ers  defeated  in  a  struggle  that  really  meant  life 
or  death  for  oTganiz«Hl  laUir  in  general  When 
siriki's  occur  un  n  •         '  '  '        -b- 

aiice    into    widely       ,  _  ,        ti- 

cal   a-siM'ct   has  to  ht<  taken  into  account.     The 

party  that  hap|H!ns  to  Ik>  in  |»ower  i;  'ra 

most  from  laljor  troubles.      It-'''  •••  m 

this  cotuitrv  claim  to  In>  the  j  of 

organize)!  lalNtr.  .Mr.  .'-^hnfTer  and  tils  coUeagtuv 
\vt?i'  I      '       '  ...<|  ileal   laai   month 

III.'  .11  f  .1 
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It  is  wi'll  witluii  till*  Itoumis  of  truth 
^^f**^*  '^'  ****>'  '''"*  tliioiigli  tin*  jrivater  jiart 
of  July  there  whs  fjreatcr  anxiety 
shown  alxnit  the  weather  antl  its  relation  to  the 
pn>\ving  erops  than  about  the  theory  or  jiraetice 
of  traile-unionisin  and  the  possible  damage  to 
business  interests  of  a  protracted  steel  strike. 
K:i!lv  in  the  season,  the  crop  situation  had  ap- 
jH'ared  to  be  very  briglit  ;  and  it  seems  that, 
taking  the  country  at  large,  the  wheat  crop  has 
been  successfully  harvested  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  our  history.  Hut  a  cold  and  wet  spring 
had  given  the  corn  crop  a  late  start,  and  its  de- 
velopment was  dependent  upon  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  rain  and  shine  in  July.  Unfortunately, 
there  extended  across  the  country  for  many  days 
a  vast  area  of  intense  and  persistent  heat  and 
drought.  In  New  York  and  the  P]ast,  the  ex- 
cessivelv  hot  spell  l>egan  late  in  June  and  lasted 
for  about  two  weeks.  Since  weather  records 
have  been  kept,  no  such  spell  of  extremely  hot 
and  dry  weather  had  been  known  in  the  early 
part  of  summer.  The  death  rate  in  New  York 
and  many  other  cities  was  enormously  increased 
by  reason  of  the  extreme  heat.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  the  tenement-houses  slept 
night  after  night  in  the  public  parks,  while  other 
thousands  slept  on  the  Long  Island  beaches. 
In  the  "West,  the  hot  spell  was  still  more  pro- 
tracted than  in  the  East,  and  the  thermometer 
was  a  good  deal  higher.  While  it  was  certain 
that  the  corn  crop  in  Kansas  and  the  Southwest 
at  large  had  suffered  greatly,  no  accurate  esti- 
mate could  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiinent  stations  in  the 
"Western  Slates  has  been  to  teach  the  fai'mers 
how  to  make  the  best  of  bad  years.  There  are 
certain  comparatively  new  crops,  such  as  alfalfa, 
kafifir  corn,  field  peas,  and  others,  that  are  not  so 
dependent  as  wheat  and  corn  upon  equable  and 
normal  conditions  of  heat  and  rainfall.  The 
great  agricultural  "U'est  has  been  so  prosperous 
for  some  years  past  that  it  has  accumulated,  so 
to  speak,  an  insurance  fund  against  a  bad  season 
or  two.  It  has  learned  by  expei'ience  that  there 
must  be  lean  years  as  well  as  fat  years.  It  is 
not  probable,  therefore,  that  the.  prospei'ity  of 
the  "West  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  partial 
failure  of  this  year's  crops. 

End  of  the  ^"^  "^"^^^  ^^'  ^^^ '  "^ '  Pi^'T^Dt  Morgan 
yvort/ier/?  Pac//c  announced  his  plan  for  making  a 
if^gg  e.  permanent  peace  of  the  armistice  de- 
clared on  May  31  between  the  two  factions  at- 
tempting to  control  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  fight  for  control  which  had  brought 
on  the  remarkable  panic  of  May  9,  and  so   uni- 


versally unsettletl  the  most  important  financial 
movements,  had  rested  under  the;  terms  of  a 
memorandum  in'  which  the  Northern  Tacific  in- 
terests  pledged  themstilves  not  to  take  advantage 
of  their  new  ownership  of  the  Burlington  road  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Union  Pacific  until  Mr. 
Morgan  should  have  tried  his  hand  at  straighten- 
ing out  the  tangle.  To  do  this.  Mr.  Morgan  se- 
lected five  new  members  for  tlie  Northern  Pacific 
directorate,  with  a  view  to  assuring  all  the  rail- 
roads involved  that  the  new  owners  of  the  Bur- 
lington would  not  use  it  to  liurt  the  traffic  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  its  allied  roads,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  sufficient  strength  in  the  board  to 
Mr.  Hill's  (ireat  Northern  party  to  content  them. 
Both  sides  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly 
satisfied.  In  case  there  is  a  disagreement  in  the 
reconstituted  board  over  matters  that  involve  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  Harriinan  group  of 
roads  on  the  one  side  and  the  Morgan-Hill  group 
on  the  other,  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  is  named  as 
referee,  and  in  his  absence  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  act 
as  substitute.  This  arrangement  promises  a  true 
"community  of  interest"  in  the  management  of 
practically  every  railroad  west  of  (Chicago,  except 
the  Atchison,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  will  carry  an  important  step  further  the 
remarkal)le  movement  in  concentrating  the  own- 
ership and  management  of  our  transportation 
routes  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb. 

Later  information  caused  it  to  appear 
^Pek^no'^     tliat  the  indemnity  question  at  Peking 

was  by  no  means  so  near  adjustment 
as  the  European  and  American  public  had  been 
led  to  suppose  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  It  was 
not  finally  determined  just  how  much  China 
should  pay,  in  what  form  she  sliould  make  pay- 
ment, nor  yet  by  what  means  she  should  raise 
the  money.  It  turned  out  that  the  demands  of 
the  powers  were  in  excess  of  the  450,000,000 
taels  that  China  had  accepted  as  the  maximum. 
Presuinably,  the  plan  of  distributing  4-per-cent. 
bonds  to  the  claimant  governments  will  be  adhered 
to,  althougli  there  has  been  much  friction  over 
the  guarantee  question.  Finally,  it  is  not  yet 
agreed  precisely  how"  much  China  may  increase 
her  duties  on  foreign  imports  in  order  to  obtain 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  foreign  claimants. 
The  whole  business  is  a  disgrace  to  Christendom. 
The  final  evacuation  of  Peking  is  announced  for 
August  14,  and  extensive  preparations  have 
been  making  for  the  return  of  the  Chinese  im- 
perial government.  Our  minister,  Mr.  Conger, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  China  on  July  17, 
and  Commissioner  Rockhill  is  to  sail  from  China 
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in  the  near  future.  It  has  lieen  runjored  that  he 
woul<l  return  to  his  farmer  work  in  «'<)nnet'tion 
with  the  Hureau  of  American  Hepuhlirs,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Pan-American  Congress 
that  will  meet  in  October. 

Russia's  influence  in  Chinese  affairs 
Russia's     seems  to  be  steadily  increasing-    The 

Position.        ,^  .    .    ^         "  ^     Ti   1  •  \f       1 

Russian  minist»'r  at  ieking.  M.  ue 
Giers,  has  now  been  tiansferretl.  and  M.  Taul 
Lessar  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
Russian  affairs  in  China.  For  the  most  of  tlie 
time  during  the  past  lifteen  y»>ars  he  has  been 
counselor  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  London. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  talent  and  knowledge,  and 
it  is  believed  that  his  going  to  China  helps  to 
mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Russia's 
domination  in  the  far  East.  Everything  in- 
dicates Russia's  permanent  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, and  ot  Mongolia  also. 


If.  PAUL,  LE.XSAK. 


The  relations  of  tlie  Tnited  States  with 
^Orlenw  Chiiui  aie  lik.'ly  to  be  very  friendly  in 
Fritndi.  ^i^p  future,  since  the  Chim'sc  (Jovern- 
ment  recogni/.es  the  great  moderali-.n  that  the 
Cnited  States  has  advocated  in  the  treatment  of 
(  hina  bv  tlM-  powers.  The  Cliinese  minirter  to 
thiscountrv.WuTing  Fang,  .lelivered  the  I'ou.t  . 
of  Julv  orati.u.  la.st  month  at  Independence  Hnll. 
in  Philadelphia,  and   he  .poke  with  much  ability 
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and  show  of  friendly  feeling.  The  Japanese 
have  had  an  opportunity  in  the  jiast  month  to 
e.xpress  the  peculiar  friendliness  they  feel  for  the 
jHople  of  the  United  States,  the  occjwion  being 
tlie  unveiling  at  Kurihaina,  on  the  Japanese 
coast,  of  a  monument  in  menn»ry  of  the  landing 
of  Commodore  Perry  on  July  U.  1H53.  Ad- 
miral Rodgers,  commanding  the  United  Stat<»8 
visiting  squadron,  was  tin*  guest  •  '  -  '  '         r, 

an<l    the    \"i.scount    Kalsura.    pi.;..      of 

Japan,  made  a  meinoral>le  atUlress.  S'veral 
other  speoclies  were  made  by  Americans  and 
Japane.se.  in  all  of  which  the  close  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  two  countrie.n  were  dwell 
upon.  The  subject  of  the  gn-atest  intorMt  to 
the  Japanese  this  summer  is  Korea.  J»  ug 

extremely  jealous  of  the  movemeuU  of  i... 

The    Emperor    Francis   Joseph    has 

In  ((f>ttrn      yisitod      I' 

his  visit  1...-   K'  •    •  

that  he  will    in  the  near  fntnr*'  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  separali'  Holii'inian  ]  nt 

„t  1  and  that   he  -   "   '  vn.-o   ,^.,,^  of 

\\u, thus  placing  i  on  a  fiH.ting 

in  the  empire  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  turning  tl 

a  triple  on«'.    'I' -ems,  I 

lirmation  of  i  .  -rt.     '1  i»l  un- 

rest in  the  Balkan   siattm,  ami    the  Mactnloinan 
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qiu>stion  in  one  form  or  another  is  always  iukKm- 

•■  :  bill  last  month's  news  brings  iiothiii^;  of 

.»1  imjK>rtan(v  from  that  part  of  Euioiu'. 
The  news  from  Turkov  that  is  most  int»Mvsti:i<; 
to  readers  in  the  fnitetl  States  is  that  of  the 
(layment  of  practioally  the  full  amount  by  tlic 
Turkish  Government  of  the  sum  that  had  been 
rwognized  as  due  on  account  of  the  dcstruc- 
tion  of  American  school  property  in  Armenia. 
Mr.  Straus  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  Sultan 
personally  on  several  occasions  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  and  promise  to  pay  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jris- 
coni,  who  was  lefi  in  charge  of  our  interests  at 
Constantinople  when  Mr.  Straus  came  home,  is 
said  to  have  made  it  his  practice  to  call  every 
Saturday  at  the  Sublime  Porte  to  press  for  pay- 
ment of  the  claim.  Mr.  Griscom  lately  left 
Constantinople,  having  been  appointed  minister 
to  Pei*sia ;  and  Mr.  Leishman.  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  Switzerland  to  Turkey,  seems  for 
some  reason  to  have  found  a  way  to  get  his  hand 
into  the  Sultan's  pocket.  The  ("i-etan  National 
Assembly  has  been  asking  the  protecting  Euro- 
pean powers  to  annex  Crete  to  Greece  ;  but  the 
fKjwers  have  told  the  Cretans  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  Prince  George  of  Greece  is  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  the  connection 
of  Crete  with  Turkey  is  now  only  theoretical. 

The   gifts  to  American  colleges  and 
Educational   universities  announced  in  June  were 

/Votes. 

perhaps  greater  than  at  any  previous 
commencement  season.  No  exhausti\e  record 
of  them  has  been  made,  but  they  would  probably 
foot  up  $15,000,000.  "With  the  one  very  notable 
exception  of  gifts  aggregating  §5,000,000  for 
"Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  most  of 
the  large  gifts  have  been  bestowed  upon  in- 
stitutions east  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Maryland. 
Brown  L'niversity,  as  announced  by  us  last 
month,  has  received  gifts  equivalent  to  $2,000,- 
000,  and  Harvard,  among  other  new  benefac- 
tions, is  the  recipient  of  a  million  dollars  from 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  toward  its  scheme  of 
liuildings  for  the  medical  department.  President 
Hadley  announced  at  the  Yale  commencement 
that  the  bicentennial  fund  of  §2,000,000  had 
been  completed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Hughes  has  been  appointed  president  of  Ripon 
College.  Rev.  Charles  L.  "White  is  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Col'oy  College.  The  new  head  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  0.  Day.  At  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frank  "W.  Gunsaulus  has  returned  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 
One  of  the  most  famous  educators  and  scientists 
of  this  country.  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the 
"University  of  California,  died  last  month. 


Our  oliituary  record  this  month  con- 
Obitiiary      taius  a  larger  number  of  distiii";uislied 

notes.  ~  '^ 

names  than  usual.  "We  publish  else- 
where an  article  from  the  pen  of  John  Graham 
Ib'ooks  on  the  late  .lohn  Fiske,  ami  some  notes 
upon  James  E.  Yeatnum,  the  well-known  plii- 
lanthi-oj)ist  of  St.  Louis.  Quite  as  versatile  an 
author  as  ^Ir.  Fiske,  thougli  not  so  well  known 
at  home,  was  the  late  W.  J.  Stillman,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  active  life  was  spent  in 
various  capacii  irs  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
Charles  Nonlhoff  was  aiujtlier  well-known  joui'- 
nalist  and  author, 
for  a  long  time 
connected  w  i  t  li 
the  New  York 
Herald.  The 
Rev.  Jose  p  h 
Cook  was  at  one 
time  the  most 
conspicuous  plat- 
form speaker  in 
the  L'nited  States 
on  religious  and 
scientific  s  u  1j  - 
jects.  General 
Butterfield,  of 
New  York,  was 
a  prominent  vet- 
eran of  the  .Civil 
War,  and  Sena- 
tor Kyle,  of  South 
Dakota,  was  a 
ness. 
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public  man  of  growing  useful- 
Adelbert  S.  Hay,  son  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  had  served  our  Government  as 
consul  at  Pretoria,  returned  in  safety  to  this 
country  only  to  meet  death  by  a  sad  accident 
at   New  Haven   while  attending  the  reunion  of 

his  class.  Hon, 
George  E.  Leigh- 
ton,  of  St.  Louis, 
w^as  conspicuous- 
in  t  h  e  s  o  u  n  d  - 
m  o  n  e  y  move- 
ment. Among 
Europeans  w  h  o 
died  last  month 
perhaps  the  most 
famous  w  a  s 
Prince  von  Ho- 
henlohe,  who  had 
retired  not  long 
ago  from  the 
chancellorship  of 
the  German  em- 
pire. Mrs.  Paul 
Kriiger  died  at 
Pretoria. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  KYLE,  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

June  '21.  —  Prt'sitlt'iit  MiKiiilfv's  order  I'stahlisliiii^ 
civil  jfoverninent  in  the  Philippines  ami  Hp|M)intinK 
Willianj  H.  Taft  the  first  jiovernnr  is  pr<>niuli;iite<l. 

June  •i'J. — tieiieral  Cliallee  is  appointed  military  nov- 
eriior  of  the  Philippines,  relieving  CJenernl  MacArthur. 

June  'il  — (teiieral  ("allies,  the  Philippine  insuriteiit 
leader,  surrenders  with  »>."><>  men  and  .")<io  rirt«vs  ;  oathsof 
allegiance  to  tlie  Unite<l  States  are  taken. 

June  25. — Ohio  Kepublicans  renominate  tiovernor 
Na.sh. 

July  4. — Civil  government  is  inaugurated  in  the  Phil- 
ippines :  Judge  William  H.  Taft  takes  the  oath  of  olliee 
a-s   the  first  civil   governor;    General   I'hatTee  succeeds 

General  MacArthur  a.s  military  governor The  Porto 

Rican  As.sembly  unanimously  adopts  a  resolution  pro- 
vidingfor  free  trade  with  thel'nited  States  and  re(|Uest- 
ing  I'resident  McKinley  to  issue  his  proclamation  on 
July  25. 

July  5. — Comptrf)ller  of  the  Currency  Charles  (J. 
Dawes  resigns  his  otlice  in  order  to  t)e  a  can<lidate  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  in  VM^. 

July  7. — A  proclamation  by  President  McKinley  oiM-n- 
ing  certain  Indian  reservations  in  Oklahoma  to  .settlers 
on  August  C.  1!^)1,  is  made  public. 

July  10. — Ohio  Democrats  nominate  James  KillK>urue 
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for  tfovenior,  adopt  the  rfs<ilutioim  on  franrhlM'*,  mll- 
road>,  an<l  cor|M)ration  t^ixation  ndviK-atiil  by  Mayor 
JohtiHon,  of  Cleveland,  and,  by  an  overwhelming  majoi^ 
ity.  repniUate  Hryanisin. 

July  11.  — Governor  HiTrie«l,  of  South  Dakota,  n\y- 
[Kijnt.s  Alfre«l  H.  Kittretlge  to  the  swat  in  the  Cnltetl 
States  S<'nat4'  maile  viu<ant  by  the  death  of  .s«-tiat«»r 
Kyle. 

July  17.  — PoMtma-Hter-General  Smith  Itiue*  onlem 
placing  reHtrictioiiH  on  secondMla-st*  mail  matter. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVKRNMENT     FOREIGN. 

.Tune  Ml-  The  Xicaratfuan  (Jovernnieiit  n««vp«»  the 
resignatioii»t  of  the  diriMtop*  of  thriH.   nntlotinl  rolle«wi 

iiid  eloM'H  tlie  iiiHtifulion'. A'  '  in  the 

.\UKlrian  HeicliHrath  forcinnpul  'f  «'<»• 

pioywM  in  private  i»«'rvlce. 

.Inne -Jl).— The  Htdglan  Chnnilwr  \MV•^'>^  nn  anli  gam- 
bllng  bill. 

June 'il.  — Mr.  Ilonhl  Torn,  thr  JiinaiifM- •>tnle«ni«n,  U 
aMMiMHinat«*<l. 

June  'J2      liy  a  majority  of  Hn  vote-,  thr  luli«ii  Cham 
lier  of  DepulieM  approve*  of  the   home  policy  of  the 
minlwtry. 


IM 
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June  'JR.— Thu  inniiMKfiiuMit  of  ttu-  Stnti-  post-offlct-s 
thiMUKluuit  th»>  AuMnilinn  ('(iiumoiiwrHltli  is  ir.iii>- 
forrvil  t«>  tlu«  fiHliTiil  p)vi'rmni'iit. 

.luiu'-M. -  Tin'  trial  of  ("omit  «U'  Liir-Saliuo  fur  liij;li 
tn*aM>ii  iM'Kiiis  iH-fnrt'  tht>  Krench  S»miiHi'  iit  Paris. 

June  "JS.— IX>ii  .Ii-riuan  Hit'sm  is  i-h-ctcd  President  of 
Chilf. 

Jun»' "JlV— The  Count  lie  Lur-Saluces  is  found  uiiilly 
by  the  Frt'Heh  Senate  of  hijjii  treason  and  is  sentenced 
to  lutnishnient  for  live  years. 

.1  u IK' 'iS.— The  Dutch  Cabinet  resifins  in  c()nse(iuen(e 

of  the  l(».>is  of   la  seats  in  the  elections By  a  vote  of 

813to*J41».  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  the 

a.sM)ciations    bill A    royal    proclamation   announces 

that  the  coronation  of  Kiny  Kdward  VII.  of  Great 
Britjiin  will  take  place  in  June,  1902. 

July  5.— The  Argentine  minister  of  finance  rcsifins. 

July  8. — In  the  Hritish  House  of  Commons  the  edu- 
cation bill  is  attacked  by  members  of  both  partie.s. 

July  9.— A  British  Liberal  conference  adopts  a  reso- 
hition  of  ctinfidence  in  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Hannerman. 

July  1(>.— The  British  ministry  is  defeated,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  minor  importance,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a 
vote  of  41  to  20. 

July  17.— The  Danish  cabinet  resi<ins. 

July  18.— Karl  Kussell  is  ariaigned  before  the  British 
Hou.se  of  Lords  on  a  charge  of  bigamy,  pleads  guilty, 
and  is  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

June  19.— It  is  announced  at  Berne  that  mo.st  of  the 
signatory  powers,  including  the  United  States,  liave 
accepted  an  invitation  to  confer  on  a  revision  of  the 
Geneva  Convention The  documents  covering  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with 
Spain  are  pul)lished  at  Wa.shingtou. 

June  22.— The  United  States  addresses  a  note  to  Rus- 
sia on  the  sugar  and  petroleum  tariff  controversy. 

June  2;^- In  con.sequence  of  tiie  Ku.ssian  ambassador's 
representation,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  agrees  to  send  a 
commission  to  Macedonia  to  investigate  the  situation 
there  and  repc^rt. 

June 26. —The United  States  re- 
ceives from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment a  .statement  tliat  no  export 
duty  is  paid  on  Italian  sugar. 

July  2.— Korea  requests  Japan 
to  close  the  Japanese  post-offices 
and  withdraw  the  officials. 

July  8. — United  States  Consnl- 
General  Stowe,  at  Cape  Town, 
resigns. 

July  10.— I'nited  States  Min- 
ister Leishman  obtains  a  final 
settlement  of  American  indem- 
nity claims  against  Turkey. 

July  14. — American  and  Japa- 
nese warships  take  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  unveiling  a  monu- 
ment to  Commodore  Perry, 
U.S.X.,  at  Kurihama,  Japan. 

Jul}-  18. — The  consul-general 
of  Eicuador  at  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
is  assassinated. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

June  24. — Japan  increases  her  indemnity  demand  by 
about  S.(HK),0()(l  yen  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  her 
4-per-cent.  bonds. ..  .(ieneral  (iaselee,  tiie  British  com- 
mander in  China,  arranges  with  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties for  the  administration  of  the  city  of  I'ekiug  until 
the  time  of  evacuation  arrives. 

.July  1.— The  Britisli  and  Japanese  sections  of  Peking 

are  formally  transferred  to  tiie  Chinese Tlie  French 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  474  to  71,  passes  sup- 
plementary credits  amounting  to  $  Hi,  000, 000  to  defray 
the  t'xpen.ses  of  the  Ciiinese  e.vpedition. 

July  4. — An  agreement  with  the  commander  of  the 
French  forces  in  Pao-ting-fu  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners in  Sliaiisi  province  is  made  public. 

July  10. — Three  thousand  Chinese  imperial  troops  are 
defeated  by  the  Allied  Villagers'  Society  at  (Jhichou,  40 
miles  southeast  of  Pao-ting-fu. 

July  11. — Li  Ilung  Chang  orders  Gen.  Ma  Yu-Kun  to 
lake  reinforcements  to  Chichou. 

.July  14. — General  Gaselee,  commander  of  the  British 
Indian  troops  in  China,  leaves  for  England. 

July  17. — It  is  announced  that  Japan  has  withdrawn 
her  request  for  an  increase  of  indemnity. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

June  20. — The  Midland  Mounted  Rifles  are  overpow- 
ered at  Waterkloof  by  the  Boers,  under  Commandant 

Malaii Acting  President  Schalk-Burgerof  the  South 

African  Republic,  and  President  Steyn  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  i.ssue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "no 
peace  will  be  made  and  no  conditions  accepted  by  which 
our  independence  and  national  existence  or  the  interests 
of  our  colonial  brothers  sliall  be  the  price  paid." 

June  25. — A  large  Boer  force  under  Commandants 
Malan  and  Smit  attack  Richmond,  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
keep  up  the  attack  until  dusk ;  they  retire  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  British  column. 

July  5. — Lord  Methuen  is  engaged  east  of  Zeerust  ; 
he  captures  43  Boers,  with  ammunition,  cattle,  and 
wagons. 

Julj'  11.— A  post  of  the  South  African  constabulary 
at  Houtkop,  northwest  of  Vereeniging,  is  attacked  by 
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the  Boers,  who  are  repul>e<l,  tin-  Hriti.-.h  lo-^iim  :i  kilU-d 

and  7  wounded (Jeueral    Hroadwiiod   Hurprisfs    the 

town  of  Reitz.  capturing  in.iiiy  ulTuials  of  the  (Grange 
Free  Statt-  ;  I*rf>iiit'ii'  Stt-yii  narrowly  fscapi-s. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

•June  19. — A  great  meeting  is  lield  in  London  to  pn> 
test  against  the  niethiMis  of  tlie  IJoer  war. 

June  "^it. — Knipi-ror  William  of  (Ji-rmany  nnveiU  a 
monument  to  the  CJreat  Kk-ctor  of  Brandenburg  at 
Kiel. 

June  i?. — A  f1o<Ml  in  the  Elkhorn  River  valley,  in 
West  Virginia,  caus«'s  muth  lovs  of  lift-  ai»d  property. 

June  25. — The  Leipziger  Bank,  in  Gernuiny,  fails. 

June  "27. — The  Seventh  National  Bank,  of  New  York 
City,  fails. 

June  28.— The  brokerage  firm  of  Henry  Martiuaud  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  fails  with  heavy  liabilities. 

June  ■i'.t. — M.  Kournier  wins  the  three-<lays'  auto- 
mobile race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  having  covered  the 

743  miles  in  17  hours The  City   National    Bank  of 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  is  closed  by  order  of  Comptroller  Dawes. 

July  1.— The  Munitcur  Unirtrscl,  of  Pari.s  founded 
in  1789.  and  until  1871  the  official  organ  of  the  French 

Government,     ceases     publication Tlie     assessment 

rolls  of  New  York  City  show  a  totjil  valuation  <il 
$3,787,970,873. 

July  2.— Intense  heat  prevails  throughout  tiie  ea>-tern 
and  central  portions  of  the  United  States;  iheotliciai 
thermometer  at  Philailelphia  shows  a  temperature  of 
1<^2.H  degrees;  there  are  more  than  21)0  deaths  from  tlie 

heat   in   New  York   City Cornell    wins   the  "varsiiv 

boat-race  on  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie. 

July  4 —The  Kliarkof  Commercial  Bank,  of  Ru.s.sia, 
fails,  with  a  delicit  estimated  al  ^2,.V)0,iHX). 

July  h. — The  Henley  l)oat-race  for  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup  is  won   by   ieander.   which   wins  fnjm   the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  length  in  7:04  4-5 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Kkaterinoslaf,  RuH.sia,  fails 
By  the  will  of  the  late  .lacol)  S.  Rogers,  of  the  Rog- 
ers Locomotive  Works,  Paterson.  N.  ./..  nearly  the 
whole  estate,  estimated  at  more  than  ?.5.(MK»,O00,  is  Ih-- 
queathi'd  to  tlie  MetroiM)litan  .Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City. 

July  ♦;.— The  twentieth  annual  international  conven- 
tion of  the  Young  People's  S<jciety  of  Christian  Kn- 
<leavor  ojiens  at  Cincinnati. 

July  9.— The  National  Kducational  A.H.sociation  iM-gins 
its  annual  session  at  Detroit. 

July  10— In  a  coIlisio?i  of  trains  on  the  Chicago  iV 
Alton  Railroail,  about  PH)  miles  ea>t  of  Kansas  City,  H» 
persons  are  kille«l  and  many  injured. 

July  13. — The  Univerxily  of  Peiiiisylvaiii.i  iicii;ii- 
Dublin  University  in  a  Ixwit-race  at  Killarney. 

July  13.— Members  of  the  Amalganniti-il  .VsMK-iation 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  goon  strike. 

July  If).— Statiomiry  Mn-ruen  in  the  anthracite  region 
of  Pennsylvania  goon  strike,  com|H-llinK  many  miners 
to  stop  Wf)rk. 

July  17.-  The  BaldwitiZiegler  arctic  exploring  exjw- 
dition  sails  from  TromsrM'.  Norway. 

July  IH.  The  fifth  iiiteniafional  convention  ol  lin- 
Kpworth  LeaL'iie  i>  opeiieil  at  San  Francis<-o. 


OBITUARY. 

June  19— F:x-Gov  iVr-.n  C  Chnnv  ,.(  V.w  llMmp- 
shirf,  7r». 

June  21.— Adniinil  Sir  Anthony  lltixkinN  of  ihe  Brit- 
ish navy,  73. 

June  22.— JaineM  ¥i  Taylor,  the  well-known  artliU  and 

illustrator,  «U. 

June  2:J.— .XdellxTt  .»s.  Hay.  funner  Unilcxl  Stnl<*»  ■•"■k- 

sul  at   l»retoria.  25 General  von  Schwrinitx,  < 

Itev.   Dr.  J.  Aspiuwall   Hoiige.  of  Linr<j|n  University, 
Pa.,  70. 

June  24.— Rev.  Jimeph  C«xjk,  a  iMipular  lecturer  tin 
religious  and  scientilic  subjet-tn,  Kl. 

June  25.— Kdward  \V.  llo(>|ier,  tn-a^urfr  of  llnrvarti 
College  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  «». 

.luiie  2«V— .los«'ph  I^idiie.  founder  of  Dawmin  »  iiy.  in 
the  Klondike.  47. 

June  is.-.Sjr  Thonnis  (;alt,  of  Tonmto,  (« Theo- 
dore Sutton  Parvin,  fonialer  of  the  Iowa  .Maxinic 
Library.  S4. 


TMK   I.ATK   I'HIill'R  VON    MoMk^MlMK,  or  (tRMMANT. 

KriMii  n  miiiiMiiiol  taken  wtillr  iIik  l*rlnro  w«a  iin  •  hunting 

ektinlUlori.) 
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I'HESIDKXT  KlU'tiEn's  VM.I.A   "  CAS.V  CAltA,""  AT   H  II.V  KKSl'M  , 
IX  THE  NKTIIKKLANDS. 

•Iiuie  '29. — Jiulge  William  A.  Woods,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  ludiana,  64. 

June  30.— Hev.  Dr.  Hyron  Sunderland,  a  well-known 
clergyman,  of  Washiugtou,  D.  C,  82. 

July  1. — I'nited  States  Senator  James  Henderson 
Kyle,  of  Smtli  Dakota,  47. 

July  '2.— .VJhert  L.  Johnson,  owner  and  jjronioter  of 

many  street-railway  enterpri.ses,  40 Jacob  S.  R()ger.s, 

former  owner  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  Works,  at  Pat- 

er>on.  N.  J.,  t>0 Kev.  Greenough  White,  until  lately 

a  profess<ir  in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 

Tenu.,  38 Paul   Neumann,   a  prominent  citizen   of 

Hawaii,  68....  Dr.  John  Curwen,  one  of  the  oldest 
American  si)ecialists  in  mental  diseases,  80. 

July  4. — John  Fiske.  author  and  lecturer,  59  (see  page 

ITo) George  E.  Leighton,  a  well-known  lawyer  and 

business  man  of  St.  Louis,  67 John  E.  Tegmeyer,  of 

Baltimore,  one  of  the  engineers  who  laid  out  the  line 

of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  80 Col.  Julian 

Scott,   the  artist.   55 Prof.   Peter  Guthrie  Tait,   of 

Edinburgh  University,  70. 


.Iiily.'i.  I'lincc  von  llohenlohc,  former  cliaiu'cUor  of 
(iermany,  H'l. 

.JidyO. — Prof.  Joseph  Le  ("onte,  of  the  University  of 
('alirornia,  78. ...  William  .James  Stillman,  newsi)aper 
coi-rfspondent,  author,  and  arclia'ologist,  7.'i.  . . .  Repre- 
scntativt-  .1.  William  Stokes,  of  South  Carolina. . . .  Prof, 
.lohannes  Schmidt,  the  Indo-German  scholai-  of  Berlin 
University,  58. 

July  7.— James  E.  Yeatman,  of  St.  Louis,  well  known 

as  a  philanthropist,  83  (see  page  186) Pierre  Lorillard, 

of  New  York.  68. 

July  8.— Ashley  B.  Tower,  a  successful  New  York  ar- 
chitect, 54 Frederick  D.  White,  .son  of  the  United 

States  ambassador  to  Germany,  41. 

July  9.  —  K.K-Congressman 
William  H.  Stone,  of  Missouri, 

72 Postmaster  John   F.  B. 

Karhart,  of   New  Orleans,    61 

Xajjoleoii     Le    Brun,    the 

architect,  80. 

July  10.— Mrs.  Martha  Pat- 
ter.son,  daughter  of  the  late 
e.x- President  .John.sou  and 
unstress  of  the  White  House 
in  the  years  1865-(j9,  73. 

July  12. — Dr.  Federico  Erra- 
zuriz  y  Echaurren,  President 

of  Chile,  51 Robert  Henry 

Newell  ("Orpheus  C.  Kerr"), 
65. . . .  E.x  -  Gov.     Richard     R. 
Hubbard,  of  Texas,  67. 
July  14.— Charles  Nordhoff, 
newspaper  writer  and  author,  71. 

.July  15. — Rev.  Ezra  A.  Huntington,  of  Auburn  The- 
ological Seminary,  88. 
July  17.— Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield,  of  New  York,  70 

George  W^arreu  Wood,  D.D.,  translator  of  the  Bible 

into  Armenian,  87. 

July  18. — Horatio  .J.  Sprague,  United  States  consul 
at  Gibraltar  for  more  than  fifty  years,  78. 


THE  LATE  PROF.  JOSEPH 
LE  CONTE. 

(Of  California.) 


FCJRTIICOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  ])een  announced 
for  this  month  : 

Scientific. — The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Denver,  August  24-31  ;  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  at  Denver,  August  ;26-27  ; 
the  Economic  Entomologists'  Association,  at  Denver, 
August  22-23 :  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  at 
Denver,  on  August  27  ;  the  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
at  Denver,  August  24-31 ;  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science,  at  Denver,  August  2.3-24;  the 
American  Mathematical  Association,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
August  19-2<5 :  the  International  Congre.ssof  Zoologists, 
at  Berlin,  Germany,  during  the  month. 

Reform.\tory. — The  League  of  American  Munici- 
palities at  .Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  August  21-24  ;  the  Na- 
tional League  Improvement  Association,  at  Buffalo, 
August  12-14  ;  the  National  Good  Government  League, 
at  Buffalo,  August  1.5-18  ;  the  National  Total  Absti- 
nence Union,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  7-10. 

Professional  and  Industrial.- the  American  Bar 


Association,  at  Denver,  August  25-28 ;  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  at  Buffalo,  August 
15-20  ;  the  National  Dental  Association,  at  Milwaukee, 
August  6-10  ;  the  National  Negro  Bitsiness  League,  at 
Chicago,  August  21-23. 

Patriotic. — The  Naticmal  Association  of  the  Army 
of  the  Philippines,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  August 
13  ;  the  National  Spanish-American  War  Vetei'ans'  Re- 
union, at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  August  12  :  Daughters  of 
Liberty  National  Council,  at  Boston,  August  27-28; 
the  Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  at  Pittsburg,  August 
20-23. 

Miscellaneous.— The  National  Universalist  Associa- 
tion, at  Ferry  Beach  Park,  Maine,  August  1-12 ;  the 
Weather  Forecasters'  convention,  at  Milwaukee,  Au- 
gust 27-29  ;  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  at  Buffalo, 
on  August  20 ;  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  August  26-31 ;  the  Lincoln  Emancipa- 
tion and  Republican  Leagues,  at  Philadelphia,  August 
22-23. 


CURRl'lXr    lOl'K  ^    IX    CARTOOXb. 


THK  A.Mt:Ki('AN  UANOKK  TO  Ei'ROPK.— Froiii  Ilk  (Berlin). 


MK.  J.  1".  .M()1{(;AN'.S  recent  visit  to  Europe  and 
his  return  home  early  last  month  weresonielio'v 
provocative  of  a  greater  number  of  cartoons.  European 
an  well  as  American,  than  has  ever  appeared  jit  any  time 
before  Hlx)ut  a  man  not  holding  public  oflRce  or  engaged 
in  a  political  campaiirn.  The  European  pa|H'rs,  especially 
those  of  (iermany  and  Austria,  are  continuing  to  taken 
very  serious  view  of  thedanKer  of  American  comiH't  ition 
to  the  industry  of  the  Old  World,  as  witnes.s  thecart4M)n 
from  Ulk  reproduced  on  this  page.  An  American  car- 
toonist, on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  aggressiveness ol  (ienn.'iny  in  plucking;  the  apple 


of  South   Atiierican   trade  under  the  very 
s4)ninolent  Uncle  S<im. 


nose  of  the 


mofiT  iMiKU  III-  M)-K.     Kroni  ilie  7'oM<-»  i.Mlnii««n|>«>ii-«i. 


BA«V    nrHttKT. 

I<<iI'r  mm;  whnCtI  I  <ln  with  It  nritT' 

Vmtn  thr  Jiiuriuil  (N«*w  York). 
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WAK   PI-ASTKHS. 

Uxri.K  Sam  :  "  My  i)lastcr  conu's  off  to-day  for  good." 
John  Bl"I,l:  "And  I  am  still  sticking  more  on." 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

We  have  collected  some  very  cheerful  American  car- 
toons ou  this  page.  The  first  is  a  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  since  the  1st  of  July  American  citizens  have  been 
relieved  from  various  stamp  taxes  that  were  imposed  by 
the  war-revenue  measure,  the  mf)st  familiar  of  these 
t»eing  the  two-cent  stamp  on  bank  checks.  The  one- 
cent  ta.x  on  telegrams  and  express  receipts  has  also  been 
dispensed  with.  John  Bull  meanwhile  is  pretty  well 
plastered    over  with   war-revenue  stamps.      The    Des 


Iowa  :  '*  That's  our  Uave."— From  the  Leader  (Des  Moines). 

Moines  ieaderhas  a  good  cartoonist,  veho  finds  amuse- 
ment in  the  idea  that  the  Hon.  David  B.  Hendei'son, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  for  whom  his  fellow-citizens 
in  the  Hawkeye  State  have  a  feeling  of  affectionate 
familiarity,  .should  have  been  hobnobbing  with  kings 
and  dukes  abroad.  American  public  men  have  been 
welcomed  in  England  this  summer  as  never  before. 

In  a  strong  cartoon  on  the  opposite  page,  Mr.  Bush,  of 
the  New  York  Worlds  reminds  us  that  John  Bull  is  look- 
ing on  with  some  degree  of  complacency  and  satisfac- 
tion at  the  spectacle  of  the  struggle  between  capital 
and  labor  in  the  American  steel  industry. 


Uxci-E  Sam:  '•J  don't  believe  they  will  come  over  as  long 
as  the  watchdog  is  there." 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis.) 


From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


l.-iW 


The  Intekested  Spectatoii:  "Sic  'em! "-From  tlio  World  (Niw  York). 


A   TKST  OF  HTKESOTTI. 

'When  Ore«k  nu^j-tM  (jn-ck  iln-n  «oiiu-(«  the  tug  of  war." 
From  the  Jintrnal  (MiiiiH'<i|M)llM). 


i.\niii«n  iii«rruiii><(  i>im\m>. 

"  Don'l  yiMi  think  ><mi  nil|(hi  Irt  mri  hiivm  wltitf  i>f  thiti 
binir"    Fmtn  th«  Niirlh  AimrrieaniVUllntMuMm). 
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SUKK  THIN(;. 

"Easy  Boss"  Platt:  "  New  York  will  furnish  the  next 
Pri'sident."' 

UOOSKVKI.T      \ 

Keki)  f      ... 

„  V  -    I  wo 

Odei.l.  ( 

From  thu  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


render  if  he  means  me  !' 


SENATOR  MASON  IS   MOVED  TO  WRITE  AN    URGENT    NOTE  TO 

THE  PUESiuENT.— From  the /{ficord-Weraid  (Chicago). 

linois,  is  supposed  to  be  disturbed  by  the  candidacy  of 
Comptroller  Dawes  for  his  seat.  "  Bart,"  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal,  has  been  exceptionally  amusing  and 
timely  in  his  recent  cartoon  work,  as  shown  by  three 
of  his  cartoons  on  this  page. 


Hoot 


Congressman  Kabcock,  of  Wisconsin,  has  .said  that 
the  tariff  ought  to  be  revised  adversely  to  trusts,  and 
much  discussion  has  followed.    Senator  Mason,  of  II- 


ANNEXATION. 

A  WARM  ISSUE.  CuBA :"  Don't  Worry,  old  fellow.    When  we  get  our  gov- 

Joey  Babcock's  dog  is  stirring  up  plenty  of  excitement        ernment  well  established,  we'll  annex  you." 


anyway.— From  the  Jnumal  (Minneapolis). 


From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


CLRRFM  TOP/CS  /.V  C^RTOOW 


1«1 


THE  IMPERIAL  rAHll%-AHt>. 

York  :  "  Mustn't  Irt  thoM  fowU  fly  Into  thr  m-xt  paddock, 
nohow."    Fnnu  the  RulUtin  (!<ydn<?yi. 


HOW  LONG  ?— From  tlie  VrUit. 

The  Antrel  of  Pt-ace  still  kncx-ks  in  vain  at  the  lioor  ot 
S>mh  Africa.  Race  feeling  is  further  embittered  by 
the  new  policy  in  Cape  Colony  of  dealing  summarily 
w-th  Boer  sympathizers  by  court-martial.  Several  havf 
a'.rriidy  Ijeen  haiijred.  The>e  methods  will  not  make 
."^■uth  Africa  a  comfortable  place  for  John  Bull  (see  the 
Ziiriih  i-artiion  on  this  paire). 


1^  «.'||ffCv  1^     ^< 


HrTTKR    I.ATK  THAN    NEVKK. 


^ — * — —       r^  ^ 


Bll.l.P<»*T»  R    KlTTiiR.XER    (to  the    Vn\f   nJ"  1-        •   \..w-, 
rt-ad  thisnrw  prfxlnnintion-Ulntfrf*!."  ).iii  ;  »im1  n  imtiil-  r.       i  • 
It  wUn*r<irrk.l«ii/.'-     Fn.in  f>H<  (Cape  Town  »  rliajr  t«  all  on.'     Kn.m  Ar/»«l«M«»r  ,/^rtrh. 
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RUSSIA'S  GITAKANTEE   FOR  THE  CHINESE  LOAN. 

The  Czar  (to  the  powers) :  "  I  guarantee  that  my  good  friend  here  will  pay  up  promptly." 

Li  HfNO  Chang:  "Oh.  Confucius!    How  he's  pinching  me  !"— From  the  ^nisten/animo' (Amsterdam). 


The  alleged  wiliness  of  the  diplomatic  methods  of 
Russia  forms  a  stsiple  theme  for  the  cartoonists  of  all 
other  countries  except  France.  It  is  evident  that  Rus- 
sia's hold  upon  the  Chinese  situation  grows  stronger 
every  day.     Meanwhile  Russia  has  been  successful  of 


late  in  restoring  her  influence  among  the  small  States 
of  Southeastern  Europe.  She  dominates  Servia,  and 
she  is  reported  to  have  gained  a  fresh  hold  upon  Bul- 
garia by  helping  Prince  Ferdinand  of  that  little  coun- 
try to  obtain  a  loan  from  France. 


JAPAN    URGES    CHINA    TO    RESTORE    LAW     AND    ORDER    IN 

.MANCHURIA.— From  the  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


"ONE  GOOD  TURN  DESERVES  ANOTHER." 


(Russia  and  France   conciliate    Bulgaria  by  the  familiar 
device  of  a  loan.) — From  Kkiddcradatsch  (Berlin). 


THE   RECENT  GREAT    RAILW.W  CoMHlXAIToXh 

15V   H.    I.    NKWCOMB. 
(Ktlitor  liiiihntu  Wnrlit  ) 


THE  strong  movement  toward  com-entration 
of  industrial  control,  which  has  opi-rated 
within  the  United  States  since  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1899,  found  expression  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  mainly  in  con- 
nection with  manufacturing  enterprises.  More 
recently,  however,  it  has  affected  the  railway  in- 
dustry, and  there  have  been  within  a  few  months 
several  verv  extensive  combinations  in  the  latter 
tieUl.  Among  the  most  notable  are  tiie  acquisi- 
tion of  control  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system, 
wliich.  according  to  the  latest  data  furnished  by 
ihe  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,* includes  ;i,60S  miles  of  owned  and  con- 
trolled railway,  and  of  the  Long  Island,  with  41 9 
miles,  bv  the  Pennsylvania  :  that  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany,  394  miles,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western, 
881  miles,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  2,33r>  miles,  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  ;  of  the  Filchburg,  4.').S 
miles,  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  ;  of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  703  miles,  by  the  Philadelphia  &, 
Reading ;  of  the  Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott  iS: 
Memphis,  9<jS  miles,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mem- 
phis &  Birmingham,  "JTT  miles,  by  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  ;  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  OsS 
miles,  by  the  Southern  ;  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
7,():;4  miles,  by  the  Union  Pacific  ;  and  the  joint 
acquisition  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  yiiiiicy. 
7.740  miles,  by  the  Great  Northern  an<l  the 
Northern  Pacific,  which  was  followed  by  the 
purchase  of  a  large  interest,  if  not  of  actual  con- 
trol, in  the  Northern  Pacific  in  l)ehalf  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  k  Hudson  River  have  also  jointly  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Chesapeake  Jt  Ohio,  1,457 
miles,  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  I.')") I  mil.-s. 
The  ar)sorptions  enumerated,  not  including  the 
apparent  transfer  of  control  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  ultimate  disposition  of  which  is  still  un- 
certain, aggregate  "_'S,(;,"),',  miles,  ami  include  only 
the  more  important  of  those  that  have  taken  place 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  In 
terstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  stateH  in  its  latest 

•Tin-  inlli-uu'i-  l\uiir<-?*  lliroii«Jii.iit  tliin  iirllcli-  ar.-  fn.in  lli<> 
Banu-  HUllioril> .  aiul  li.-nr,-  an-  tli..Hr  ..f  .run.-  :»••  1««».  1 1.-  <l.il.- 
bIh.wi.  Ill  till-  laf.-Hl  rt-iM.rt  «>  fur  i.uIiIIrIuiI.  TI...ii«Ii  lii.r 
diitii  ii.ikjlit  liftv.-  lK'i-i.  iiriMuri-il.  iImtc  \n  no  i-«iuull)  r.ll-il.l.- 
Keii<Taliii)tli<.rity.aii<l<l<rtlilH-n.H»H4-.-miMl  lo  N-  lieat  scrvwl 
by  rtfi-rrliiK  u,  liiforniaiinii  i.f  nTi»Kiil/.«-<l  Hi-riiniiy. 


annual  re|K)rt  that,   '•  disregarding  •  ■«, 

but  taking  account  of  well  authen;.  ..,.  .  ..tu- 
nients,  like  that  asserting  a  control  by  the  New 
York  Central  in  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Cliicmgo 
&    St.    Louis,    and   of   the    Penn.sy'  n   iho 

Clu'sapeake  A:   <Jhio,*   there   were   ,.  .-d    be- 

tween July  1,  1899,  and  November  I,  1900, 
■J.'),;>11  miles  of  railway." 

The  Commission's  statement  proltably  includes 
many  smaller  combinations  than  thuM-  enumer- 
ated by  the  present  writer  ;  and  as  about  half  of 
the  mileage  represented   by  tli<      '  -i>«- 

cilically  referred  to  herein  ha.s  i»y 

those  occurring  after  Novemlier  I,  1900.  it  is 
.safe  to  say,  accepting  the  commission's  -nt 

as  accurate,  that  since  July  1,  1S99,  l;..  ,•  ..iix)l 
of  at  least*  40,000  miles  of  railway  ha«  Ijoen 
transferred  to  corjxjraticns  owning  other  railway 

liM«'S. 

These  facts  cannot  pass  without  occa.sioning 
some  comment  and  inquiry.  All  public-spi riled 
citizens  will  ask  what  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  this  movement  are  likely  to  be  ; 
thev  will  wish  to  understand  \l»  causes,  and  to 
ascertain  what  further  movement  in  the  same  di- 
rection is  reajionably  to  1m'  nr  -'d. 

The  history  of  railway  de  iit  shows  that 

a  strong  tendency  toward  <  .ition  in  some 

form   has  always  U'en  a  marked  ciiarM<  of 

that   industry.      None  of  tli-     -■     ys- 

tems  was  constructed    by  a  -  _  or 

by  ptsrsons  working  in  a  common  interest  or  ar- 
cording  to  a  single  plan.  The  railways  of  the 
United  States  have  mainly  Ikm-u  constructed  a« 
short,  detached  lines,  and  these  have  l>een  weldetl 
into  systems  by  gratlual  processes  of  combination 
Worked  out  slowly,  in  tl.>-  f.i  '  Tn^pular  pn'ju- 
ilice,   and  over  legislative  .  '■    ^'y   |>er»M»n8 

who,  though  usually  greatly  in  advance  of  their 
contemjM»raries    in    ec«»nomic  have 

rarelv  s«M«n  how  far  the  moveuH-i..- ii  ibey 

have  participated  must  linally  lead. 

The  following  ststement  shows,  subject  to  lim- 
itatioim  that    will   In«  e.xi  '  '    '  vrocett 

of  concentrating  lailwav  ••ssed. 


•Tti<*  ctitiirtil"!"!!  !•  nMcliMv  111  ••rf»»r  h*«r*.    Th»««ntrft|nf 
till' 
trni 
Ni«w  York  Oniml  liriim  iln>  iiniriTiirnw»i- 


ir»4 
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(iPKRATED  MILKAOI 


ITEM!^ 


Over  1.000   I  800  to  1  TO 
miles.  mile: 


VnmNT"f  <-"rrior»tions 

'ail  mile«ce. 

lt«e. 


rpontions 

•t«g» 

i'vi  ve&U  of  total  mi)e««e. 


V- 


ileag^. 


Nnmber  of  corporations. 
'Jigxr*g»  te  mi  lea^ . 


Per  cent,  of  total  mileage. 


1 
1.152 
6.«t 


19 


99JJ32 
5T.86 


44 

100.406 
57.W 


14 
11.179 
11.47 


24 
18,<62 
l(t..53 


24 

is.t^ 
9.96 


4flotoaao 

miles. 


3.440 
19.9S 


30 
9.807 
10.06 


24 

12.307 

7.17 


24 

12.058 
6.36 


•W  to  400 

miles. 


11 
3,1S9 
18.52 


4S 
15.730 
16.13 


4)1 

12.796 

7.46 


43 

13.206 

6.96 


rn«ler250 
nlile^. 


7.183 
41.73 


400 
34.814 
ii.4«i 


871 
29.115 
16.9S 


1.071 
36.063 
19.03 


T«it«l. 


94 
17.216 
lui.tm 


501 
97.470 
l(«i.(*i 


1,003 

171.5(13 
100.00 


1J06 

189.649 

100.00 


•  Includes  some  mileage  located  in  Canada  bat  operated  by  corporations  whose  lines  are  principally  in  the  United  States. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TEXDEXCT  TOWARD  COXCKXTRATIOS  OF  RAILWAV  MTI^EAGE. 


The  data  in  the  foregoing  statement  for  1S92 
and  1S^9  are  fi-om  the  statistics  compiled  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  include  all 
railways  reporting  to  the  commission  ;  those  for 
1S67  and  18S2  were  compiled  by  the  present 
writer,  whose  facilities  permitted  the  inclusion  of 
I  "lit  46.61  per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  mileage 
of  the  country  for  1867,  and  of  but  89.44  per 
cent,  for  1882.  It  is  believed  that  the  complete 
data  for  those  years  would  increase  the  propor- 
tions shown  in  the  classes  of  smaller  mileage. 
The  foregoing  statement,  however,  fails  to  show 
:^  •  *  ■  intensity  of  the  movement  toward  cen- 
:  railway  control,   particularly  for  recent 

years,   because  it   does  not  take   cognizance   of 

rorate  contracts  which  do  not  affect 
....  u.  or  of  those  practical  consolidations 
:h  are  effected  by  purchases  of  the  control  of 
different  companies  by  the  same  individual  or 
e  f  individuals.     Both  of   these   arrange- 

11-  _.;  .ave  become  relatively  more  common  than 
formerly,  and  the  latter  frequently  takes  place 
without  being  given  formal  and  public,  legal  or 
contractual,  e.xpression.  Thus,  the  forty-four 
companies  indicated  in  the  foregoing  statement 
as  each  having  operated  1.000  miles  or  more  of 
railway  in  1899  include  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
as  separate  comp^^nies,  altliough,  so  far  as  the 
:-  - -— r  and  .-'   -  •   •_-  -       \'c  is  concerned,  they 

:e  ess^;  -  —  .e    concern.       Their 

absolute  unity  of  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  though  they  have  separate  boards  of  directors. 


nine  of  the  thirteen  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  and  eight  of  the  thirteen  directors  of 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St.  Louis 
are  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
X^umerous  similar  corrections  would  be  necessarv 
lo  make  clear  the  degree  of  concentration  of  rail- 
way control  even  up  to  June  30,  1S99.  For  ex- 
ample, the  table  regards  as  separate  corporations 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  k  Michigan 
Southern,  and  the  Xew  York.  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  which  really  make  up  a  single  system.  If 
the  attempt  was  to  bring  the  list  up  to  date. 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ,t  St.  Louis 
would  have  to  be  added.  There  are  also  other 
corporations  that  were  controlled  in  1899  bv  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Xew  York  Central  companies 
which  appear  in  other  mileage  groups.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  an  attempt  to  indicate  the 
effect  of  their  representation  and  that  of  the 
properties  subsequently  acquired,  none  of  which, 
under  present  conditions  and  methods,  would 
appear,  even  in  a  subsequent  report,  as  con- 
solidated with  those  companies  in  each  class  and 
upon  the  totals.  For  convenience,  the  Norfolk 
A:  Western  has  been  regarded  as  a  Pennsylvania 
property,  and  the  Chesapeake  &:  Ohio  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Xew  York  Central. 

The  obvious  difficulty  of  the  foregoing  will  ex- 
cuse minor  errors  of  detail,  especially  if,  as  the 
writer  believes,  they  are  all  on  the  side  of  an 
understatement  of  the  effect  of  th^  modifications 
proposed.  To  those  familiar  with  the  extent  in 
which  single  interests  now  dominate  properties 


THE  RECFXT  GREAT  RAH  M  AY  COMHISATIONS. 


HU> 


ITEMS. 


All     nil 
show 1 1 

of -•  •• 

I» 

111'  • 
siuii. 


1,000  miles  and  over. 

Xunilter  of  corporations 

At;j:r«-»{atf  iiiiU-at;<' 

I'er  cent,  of  totjil  mileuKe 

eOO  to  l.UUO  miles. 

N'uiiiImt  of  (-oriHirations 

Aifgretjatt'  mileat^e 

Percent,  of  total  mileage 

V*)  to  filW  miles. 

NunilHT  of  roriM)rutions 

At;>;rt^'ate  inilfatrc 

I'er  cfiit.  of  total  mileage 

350  to  400  miles. 

Number  of  corporations 

Aggregate  mileage 

Per  i-eiit.  of  total  mileage 

Under  250  miles. 

Num>)er  of  corporations 

Aggregate  mileage 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage 

Total.— Number  of  corporations 

Aggregate  mileage 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage. 


ii>rtv<Jiiii;. 


44 

l(W.4<k', 

5;.»a> 

5 

5 

73.91 

<j.9b 

3 
2.341 
U.tU 

1 
djJl 

34 

1-MkW 

1.014 
tf.tSi 

1 
.vn 

4.4« 

43 

1:1.306 

tt.9tt 

5 

l.ura 

10.91 

3 
l.OI.S 
»J0 

1.071 
36.0N2 
lU.OB 

34 
1.34A 
8.T8 

13 

RSI 
7.13 

I.  J  Hi 
IMtlHit 
KHMJil 

:fi) 
i:i  if,' 

llll.UI 

31 
!l.tM4 
lllMli 

IK7M 


H.40 


&.&4 


as 


17.H7 


l.lw: 
IW.IHV 
l<>).(li 


A  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RESL'LTS    OK    TKANSKKKHINIi    VAHFOfS   LINKS    HEAI.I.V    COXTItOI.I.KH     t«V    THE    l>K.\.\«YLVAM A   AKIt 

.NKW   YOHK  CEXTItAL  TO  THE  "  1,(«W  MILES   AM.  OVEIl"  <  I.Ass. 


that  maintain  wliolly  separate  oju'ratinif  organiza- 
tions, and  often  even  legally  independent  corporate 
existences,  the  fact  that  merely  correcting  the 
laljle  for  two  systems  raises  the  percentage  of 
railway  mileage  in  the  class  of  corporations  con- 
trolling over  1,000  miles  each  from  57.(i"J  to 
62.64  is  very  significant. 

Further  evi<lence  of  the  situation  so  far  at- 
tained as  the  result  of  the  progres.s  towartl  rail- 
way systematization  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  tiie 
composition  of  the  hoards  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
porations ajiiioaring  in  the  interstate  rommorre 
C'ommission's  list  as  operating  over  1,000  miles 
of  line.  There  are  forty- four  of  these  companies, 
and.  omitting  the  (iulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
the  securities  of  which  are  entirely  owne<l  liy  the 
Atchisorj,  ']'o|>«'ka  &  Santa  Fe,  wliich  rlcct.s  its 
entire  board,  their  boards  of  director  have  54"» 
members.  Onlv  .'i70  men,  however,  fill  these 
jx»sitions.  Two  hundred  and  eiglitysi.x  of  them 
serve  in  but  one  of  tho  forty-three  boards  ;  4  I 
serve  in  two;  17,  in  three;  l'>,  in  four;  ').  in 
five  ;  .'{,  in  six  ;  I,  in  seven  ;  and  2,  in  eight.* 
\'ery  manv  of  these  liirectors  are  al.so  memlN-r8 
of  the  boards  of  companies  not  ajiin-aring  in  the 


l.<M»(J mile  lust.  r«)  take  a  by  no  moans  extreme 
instance  ;  it  appears  that  of  the  twelve  memU'rs 
of  the  board  of  ilirectors  of  the  Mi.>vs».uri  racilic 
all  but  one  are  membt'i-s  of  the  )x)ard8  of  other 
contpanies,  which  o|M^rate  at  least  1,C»00  miU>8  of 
line.  The  companies  in  this  class  which  lliev 
assist  in  managing,  antl  the  mileag*-  of  e«ch, 
appear  in  the  following  table  : 


Name  of  riuul. 


NUMlb«T 
of 

<llr«i'l«ir». 


«U 

MlMMiurl 
J 'urine 
lN»jirt| 


i-oninilled. 


Denver*  l{lo  Ornncle. . 

IlllniiinCiMitrHl 

Oregon  Sliorf  I.Ino 

St.  l..oiiln.    Irun    Mouii- 

•      ^  "  *    .    r  T 


tt 

1 

\.«X, 

13 

1 

4.rt4> 

I& 

I 

l.4» 

\t 

1 

• 

I.TW 

If 

1 

tt 

i.«te 

l.'i 

•# 

1  1"^ 

i:i 

I 

•1 

:•.  \*> 

•Thext-  data  relate  to.Tanuar>  I,  IW»I. 


■|..i 


if\iiH''%i*    iMitri   itfi(^    TCiiii    ««.«H(»iiii*   III   iiT- 

ThM.igl.  •■  "  '•      ••     '        -  Mv 

do  not  c<'i  ,  "ly 

of  the  lines  shown,  except  thoM<  of  the  St    Louis, 


irt(i 
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r  .ill  A;   SoutlH>rii  niul   of  tlio  Ti'xas  i^ 

1  fact   that   lluMo  is  such  a  Jiioaiis  of 

(•  on  iK^tvveen  tlioso  cori>orations  can- 

not be  iiuimportant.      Tlio  roailiT  must  not  infer. 
)i  "'  it  this  v»M\v  obvious  conn«'ction  is  {\\o 

I'  '•   ill   wliich   one   railway  corporation 

controls  another.  Ii  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the. person  selected  to  n'luesent  one  corporation 
or  interest  in  the  board  of  directors  of  a  particu- 
lar railway  should  also  be  a  director  of  the  con- 
trolling line,  though  at  times  this  may  be  very 
convenient.  One  or  more  Missouri  Pacific  direc- 
tors also  serve  in  the  boards  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey,  International  &  Great  Xortli- 
ern.  St.  Louis  .'Southwestern.  Little  Rock  &  Fort 
."Smith,  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  Sedalia, 
Warsaw  &  .Southwestern,  Syracuse,  Binghamton 
&  New  York,  Kansas  (^ity  .'Soutliern,  and  a  large 
numljer  of  the  smaller  railway.s  of  tlio  country. 

The  result  so  far  achieved  by  the  process  under 
di-scussion  is  far  short  of  the  elimination  of  inter- 
railway  rivalries.  The  railways  have  been  formed 
into  great  systems,  but  no  one  of  them  wholly 
dominates  in  an  extensive  region.  Any  efifort  to 
group  the  different  lines  according  to  the  inter- 
ests controlling  them  must  be,  in  a  measure,  un- 
satisfactory ;  for  the  great  controlling  interests 
frequently  mingle  in  the  same  properties,  while 
alliances  that  are  effective  in  one  section  do  not 
necessarily  hold  good  in  other  regions.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  it  is  true  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  now  effectively  dominated  by  a  few 
compact  groups  of  financiers  and  railway  man- 
agers. The  following  summary  is  believed  to  be 
as  correct  as  the  circumstances  permit  : 

VANDKKBII.T  SVSTKM. 

Miles. 

Boston  <fc  Albany :S<t4 

New  York  Central  &  IlU'ison  River ;j.092 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western 920 

Lake  .Shore  <fe  Michigan  Southern 1,.594 

Michiiran  Centra! 1,6.58 

New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 533 

Clevelanfl.  Cincinnati,  ChicaRo  &  St.  Louis 2,:a") 

Lake  Erie  <fe  Western 881 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 8,048 

Total 19,4.5.5 

PEXX.SYLVANIA   SV.STEM. 

Miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroatl 4.7();j 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 2.(i8() 

Lfjng  l~land 419 

Western,  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 043 

Pennsylvania  Company I.:3(j8 

Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis \.m^ 

Baltimore  <fe  Ohio  Southwestern s^-z-i 

Cleveland.  Akron  &  Columbus 205 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 584 

Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  ( Vandalia) 613 

Total 13  773 


M(ll((iAN'    SVSTKM. 

Miles. 

(  rnllMl  (if  New  .Icrsey 7()3 

IMiiladelphiu  A:  Reading 1,431 

Lehigh  Valley l.IWKJ 

Soutlurn   Railway (>,471> 

( 'incinniit  i.  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 3;W 

M«.l)ile  A-  ( )hi(> 688 

Cenlr.il  ol  Ueorgia 70({ 

Total 11,7:1.5 

.MOIMiAN    III  1,1,   SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Erie 2,410 

Great  Northern 5,258 

Northern  Pacific 5,050 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 7,740 

Total 20,4.58 

HAIUil.MAN    SVSTE.M. 

Miles. 

Illinois  Central 4,648 

Chicago  &  Alton 844 

Union  Pacific 3,177 

.Southern  Pacific 7,634 

Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co 1,059 

Oregon  Short  Line 1,438 

Total 18,800 

GOULD  SYSTE.M. 

Miles. 

Wabash 2,321 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 247 

Missouri  Pacific 3,594 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 1,799 

.St.  Louis  Southwestern 1,280 

Texas  &  Pacific 1,492 

International  &  Great  Northern 825 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 1,65.5 

Rio  Grande  Western 582 

Total 13,795 

CONTROLLED    .JOI.NTLV    »V    PE.NNSYLVANIA    AND  NEW  YOUK 

CENTRAL. 

Miles. 

Norfolk  &  Western 1,.551 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 1,457 

Total 3,008 

BELMONT  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Louisville  &  Nashville 3,158 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 1,189 

Total 4,347 

SEPAR.4TE  LINES    (THE   MORE  IMPORTANT). 

Miles. 

Boston  &  Maine 3,3.38 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 2,0'.; 

Seaboard  Air  Line 2,379 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 2,099 

Plant  system 3,207 

Pfere  Marquette 1,802 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  F-aul 6,340 

Chicago,  Rock  Islaid  &  Pacific 3,739 

Atcbison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 7,481 

.St.  Louis  &  .San  Francisco 2,887 

Colorado  &  Southern 1,142 

Total 35,461 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  railway  finance 
will  observe  at  once  that  absolute  ownership  is 
not    the    basis    of    the     foregoing    classification. 
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Thus,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  "Western  is 
put  down  as  a  A'anderbilt  property,  as  it  appar- 
ently is  for  operating  purposes,  altliough  it  is 
well  known  that  a  majority  of  stock  is  not  hoKl 
by  the  Vanderbilt  family  or  those  who  usually 
act  witlj  it.  Similarly.  Northern  Pacific  and 
Burlinfrton  are  put  in  the  Morgan-IIill  svstem, 
althougli  it  is  doubtful  where  the  actual  voting 
control  of  the  former  now  lies,  and  its  possession 
might,  under  conceivable  conditions,  largely  in- 
fluence the  disposition  of  the  Burlington.  Yet, 
circumstances  indicate  that  although  the  securi- 
ties of  the  Northern  Pacific,  recently  purchased, 
may  be  retained  by  the  I'liion  Pacific  interests, 
the  operating  control  of  that  property  will  remain 
in  the  han<is  of  those  who  have  recently  exer- 
cised it.  It  is  most  significant,  however,  that  a 
rea.sonably  satisfactory  classification,  according 
to  the  interests  in  control,  shows  that  l(».'),:no 
miles  of  railway  are  distributed  in  eight  groups, 
while  the  addition  of  eleven 
separate  lines  raises  the  to- 
tal to  14(i.h;!1  miles.  Thus. 
74.40  percent,  of  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  controlled  Ijy  nine- 
teen groups  of  investors, 
wliile  between  individual 
members  of  the.s;e  groups, 
and  .sometimes even  between 
entire  groups,  there  are  nu- 
meroiis  minor  allianees  and 
well-recognized  un<lerHtand- 
ings. 

'J'hus  far  has  the  process 
of  centralizing  railway  con- 
trol progressed  in  the  I'niteil 
States  up  to  the  present 
time.      What  is  the  nature 


of  the  forces  which  have  pro«luce<l  this  result ; 
how  far  is  the  process  likely  to  go  ;  and  what 
have  been,  and  are  hereafter  likely  to  be,  the 
social  and  economic  consequences  of  such  con- 
centration ? 

The  early  railways  constructed  in  the  United 
States  were  sliort  lines,  much  like  the  interurban 
trolley  lines  that  are  now  becoming  familiar  to 
nearly  every  one  who  resides  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  though  the  former  were  not  nearly 
as  well  constructed  as  the  latter,  nor  was  their 
equipment  as  costly  or  comfortalde.  The  con- 
solitlation  of  such  of  these  short  lines  as  could  be 
formed  into  through  route.s  early  l)ecame  an 
economic  necessity.  Thus  the  main  line  of  the 
New  York  Central,  from  Albany  to  HufTalo,  is 
composed  of  ten  lines  which  were  uuite<l  in  I.s.*)3, 
while  the  line  «lown  the  lluil.son,  fn>m  Troy  to 
New  York,  was  added  in  18«;".»,  after  it  had  b«H?n 
independently  operated  for  eighteen  years.     The 
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Photo  by  Dai'is&  Sanfurd. 

MK.  WILLIAM   K.   VANDEHBILT. 

services  demanded  by  the  public  could  not  have 
been  satisfactorily  performed,  or  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  had  these  lines  remained  separate.  Later 
the  Vanderbilt  family,  which  has  remained  in 
control  of  the  Xew  York  Central  for  three  genera- 
tions, acquired  the  control  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  and  it  has  been  operated  in 
harmony  with  the  Now  York  Central,  making  a 
through  line  to  Chicago,  for  many  years,  although 
formal  control  has  only  recently  passed  to  the 
New  York  Central  corporation.  The  public  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  that  its  interests  are  served 
by  these  consolidations  of  connecting  lines,  and, 
believing  that  they  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
facilities  concerned,  accords  them  its  general  ap- 
proval. The  only  serious  opposition  comes  from 
railway  men  themselves,  those  who  serve  one  line 
being  always  unwilling  to  permit  a  rival  to  ab- 
sorVj  a  line  which  connects  with  both  at  a  com- 
mon terminus. 

The  public  attitude  toward  consolidation 
among  lines  whicli  connect  the  same  regions, 
or  which  connect  different  supplying  regioi:s 
with  a  common  market,  is  quite  different. 
Here  the  public  is  swayed  by  the  strong  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  anything  to  which  the  term 
"competition"  can  be  applied,  and  it  thinks  it 
sees  in  the  existence  of  rival  lines  a  guarantee 
against  excessive  charges,  the  efficiency  of  which, 


in  the  ]>ublic  view,  is  not  diminished  by  the  facts, 
now  well  eslahlished,  that  the  e.\i,stenc<>  of  such 
lines  often  indicates  a  wasteful  ami  uimecessary 
penuiinent  investment  of  cai)ital.  wiiile  llii'ir 
miiintenance  of  an  active  rivalry  for  traffic  en- 
tails wasteful  melhoils  of  operation,  laig(>  (;x- 
penditures  for  purposes  not  connected  with  ef- 
liciency  of  service,  and  discrimination  against 
intermediate  points,  if  not  against  manv  classes 
of  patrons.  Yet  in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice, 
and  overcoming  many  legislative  obstacles,  the 
work  of  combining  so-called  "competing"  lines 
has  proceeded  without  substantial  interruption. 
The  addition  of  the  New  York  t^  Plarlem  Kail- 
road  to  the  New  York  Central  in  1873  was  an 
example  of  this  kind,  as  was  the  later  acquisition 
in  the  same  interest  of  the  Michigan  Central  ; 
Canada  Southern;  New  Yoi-k.  Cliicago,  &  St. 
Louis  ;  West  Shore  ;  Rome.  Watertown  &  Og- 
densburg  ;  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis.  The  purpose  of  this  form  of  combina- 
tion is  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  railway 
facilities  by  securing  harmonious  operative  and 
administrative  metliods,  to  deviate  the  otherwise 
unnecessary  expenditures  entailed  by  competi- 
tion, and  to  pi'otect  local  trade  and  tx'affic  from 
unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  points  served  by 
two  or  more  railways.  This  process  of  combina- 
tion was  proceeding  naturally,  and  with  neither 
undue  speed  nor  undesirable  sluggishness,  when, 


A.  J.  CASSATT. 

(President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.) 
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of  traflic   for   which    thunt 

—   —  .   ill 
■  iiHiiro  nf  r«'«M"»n- 

,  .  .  of 

unjust  d  i  8 c  r  i  III  i  n  a  t  i  o  n  8 

list  tht  ■  "  ;i<I 

;...».ie    UIIIK    .  .      — '    of 

tho  worst  waste's  of  com- 
jM'titive  railway   o|HTation. 

TIm-    lav       ■    •^'-  '■      •'     - 

pniotu' 

its  fifth  or  '-anti-poolinff " 

si'ction,  ami  by  thus  f 

till'   rt'ail(i|>tioii  of  w.i    

ami  oilu'rwisc  uiulesirHblo 
methods  gave  a  ^strong 
stimulus  to  tin*  '  ■  'a  1 
tcmlonoy    towaril  na- 

tion. Vet  the  latter  could 
not  be  efTected  at  once  ; 
tluMe  were  ^leat  legal  diflR- 
cultios  in  many  oasi-s.  tinan- 
c-ial  obstacles  in  others,  and 
the  prejudices  of  many 
pruiiiiiK'Ht  railway  men  to 
l»e  overcome  as  well.  The 
clearest -headt'd  railway  men 
set  to  work  to  th'vise  m<>an8 


in    1S87,  the  provisions  of    the   interstate  com-      for  still  obviating  tho  dangers  to  the  public  and  to 

merce  law  were  first  put  into  operation.  railway  investors  arising  out  of  the  fifth  section  of 

From  1870  to  the  end  of  1886,  the  railways  of      the  new  law,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  forming 
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g..  wliioh  rnilway  ofTicoi-s  could 

III,  .>rtntii)H  i'C)inlitioiis,  rocoiiriK> 

diviMijiMil  views  ami  conHii-ting  intorosts,  and  fi)i- 
ji,  hotlulos  of  rates.     In  this  tli»>v 

ns<.>''.  ..'■  .  A|  ,.  .-s  appi'oval  of  the  liitt-rstato 
(  oininprco  Coinniission  as  at  fii-st  organized,  and 
havo  prol)ably  at  all  times  had  the  commendation 
of  the  most  judicious  and  intelligent  members  of 
that  IkhIv.  Proceedings  biouglit  under  the  anti- 
trust law  of  1S90  against  one  of  these  associations 
on  the  ground  that  the  agreements  efTected  under 
its  jurisdiction  were  "  in  restraint  of  trade''  were 
decided  favorably  to  the  carriers  in  all  of  the 
lower  federal  courts,  but  on  a  final  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Sui)reme  Court  a  decision  was 
given  by  a  bare  majority  which  took  the  surpris- 
ing ground  that  the  railways  had  no  more  riglit 
to  agree  to  maintain  reasonnhlc  rates  than  to  agree 
to  observe  an  nn reasonable  schedule.  This  deci- 
sion Ijeing  reaffirmed  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Associ- 
ation case,  the  railways  were  left  with  no  means  of 
protecting  either  themselves  or  their  patrons,  and 
a  period  of  unprecedented  and  widespread  rate 
demoralization  at  once  ensued..  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  acknowledged  itself  pow- 
erless to  control  the  situation,  railway  managers 
found  themselves  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  mutual 
distrust,  and  in  the  face  of  traffic  which  overtaxed 
the  facilities  available  for  its  carriage  the  closing 
months  of  18HS  were  characterized  by  the  wild- 
est rate-cutting,  the  most  exasperating  discrimi- 
nations against  intermediate  points  and  the 
smaller  sliippers,  the  most  general  violation  of 
positive  statutory  regulations,  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinarily disorderly  and  revolting  condition 
of  railway  affairs  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  railway  managers.  At  first  this  situation 
was  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  hopelessness 
that  was  apparently  shared  by  those  in  charge  of 
railway  properties  and.  by  the  national  and  State 
officers  who  had  been  charged  with  llic  duty  of 
exercising  supervisory  functions  in  connection 
with  the  railway  industry.  That  any  remedy 
which  did  not  involve  legislative  action  could 
be  devised  was.  at  the  outset,  generally  regarded 
as  impo.ssible,  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  imme- 
diate or  even  early  legislation  could  not  be  se- 
cured. <  )ut  of  this  condition  of  necessity  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  remedy  should  be  evolved,  unless  American 
ingenuity  had  been  wholly  exhausted. 

Among  the  first  indications  of  a  hopeful  na- 
ture was  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  K.  Cowen, 
then,  and  until  within  recent  weeks,  tlie  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  a  man 
whose  resourceful  intellect  had  already  devised 
the  plans  which  were  then  producing  tlie  finan- 
cial   and    physical    rehabilitation    of    that   great 


MR.  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN. 


pi'operty.      This  letter,   addressed  to  the 
man    of    the   Interstate  Commerce  Comm 
pledged  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


chair- 

ission, 
to  the 


MR.  JAMES  J.   HILL. 
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obs«'rvance  of  the  statuiory  riH|uirerin'nts  con- 
cerning tlie  pronml^iatiun  of  cliaiim's  in  rail- 
way cliarges.  ami  proniiseil  the  assistance  of  the 
officers  of  tliat  company  to  the  conunission  in  de- 
tecting and  punishing  violations  of  the  law  l>y 
other  lines.  This  was  justly  regarded  as  of  great 
moment,  because  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
wliich  had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  commission 
to  insure  the  observance  of  publislietl  schedules 
of  rates  had  been  the  difficulty  of  establishing, 
by  legal  evidence,  facts  known  to  all, — a  diffi- 
culty that  was  believed  to  have  grown  out  of  tiie 
reluctance  of  officers  of  one  line  to  testify  con- 
cerning violations  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers of  rival  companies.  That  such  a  letter 
should  have  been  written  by  a  prominent  railway 
officer  to  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  evidence,  to  those  best 
informed,  of  a  significant  cliaugc  in  the  relations 
l)etween  that  body  and  the  railway  corporations. 
The  policy  of  the  commission  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  accession  of  Hon.  Martin  .\.  Knapp 
to  its  chairmanship  had  not  l)een  one  which  had 
encouraged  railway  officers  to  rely  ujjon  its  im- 
partiality as  an  arbitrator  between  those  corpora- 
tions and  the  traveling  and  shi|.ping  public.  Ail- 
vances  from  railway  men,  intended  to  establish  a 
system  of  co«jperation  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  had  Ijeen  repelled,  and  they  had  come  to  feel 
that  the  commission  had  chosen  the  position  of 


RON.  JOHN   K.  COWBIT. 

attorneyship  for  railway  patrons  instead  of  that  of 
a  judicial  board,  fairly  weighing  and  impartially 
deciding  the  controversies  c«>ming  before  it. 
Prior  tt)  the  date  of  Mr.  Cowen's  leti«»r.  the  atti- 
tude of  the  commi.ssion  un- 
der the  forceful  leadership 
of  Mr.  Kiutp))  had  done 
mucii  to  dis|>el  this  idea, 
but  the  letter  itself  was  the 
first  public  expression  of  the 

nn>redesirabli     *     ••      It 

iniiicat«'d  tin-  -  of 

the  more  a«lvanciHl  leatiers 
of  the  railway  world,  typi- 
fied by  Mr.  Cowen.  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  public 
railway  regulation  ;  to  man- 
age tln'ir  ' 

cordance  nn  -    _  i 

to  avail  themselves,  for  the 
jirott'ction    of    t1  • 
ijolder-    ■■'  ''■•   • 
lalive 
creation. 

Having    a-  '   " 

this    wifMT    !• 

confidence  of  the  carriem, 
ih-  u  was  ii-i-lf  in 
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the  ni»iomii<»n  of  ronwrva- 
tivo  methods.     It  was  able, 
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in  the  intorest  of  tliose  who  sulTiMvd  froin  violation 
of*'  ■    '     '  •  _r  lM)tli  shipprrsaml  carriiM-s,  to 

ill  -  '  o  in  such  a  way  as  to  luMicfit 

both.     This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  series 
of  -'nccs   l>etwfcn   the  ci>mmission  and  the 

pi  I    ;s  and  principal  traffic  oflicers  of  the  leud- 

iug  railways.     These  conferences  were  called  by 


MU.    E.    H.    nAKlSIMAN. 


the  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  had  for  their 
object,  not  the  maintenance  of  any  particular 
schedule  of  rates,  but  the  observance  of  whatever 
rates  should  be  promulgated  in  legally  issued 
schedules. 

As  the  result  of  the  better  feeling  on  the  part 
of  railway  officers,  their  determination  to  restore 
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something  like  order  in  railway  rates,  and  the  aid 
thus  accorded  by  the  commission,  the  situation 
during  the  early  pai't  of  1899  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  chaotic  conditions  of  1898  seemed 

to  have  disappeared.  Never- 
theless, it  was  felt  that  the 
situation  depended  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  fortunate 
traffic  conditions  of  1899  and 
the  maintenance  of  mutual 
confidence  and  unusual  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  railway 
managers.  It  was  evident, 
indeed,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  itself 
did  not  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuous and  general  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  could  be  in- 
sui-ed  by  the  methods  then 
available.  The  happy  result 
of  the  plans  adopted  was  re- 
garded as  in  a  large  degree 
fortuitous  rather  than  attrib- 
utable to  their  inherent 
strength. 

The    competition     of    the 
Eastern   carriers   of    bitu- 
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rainous  coal  liail  Iuhmi  fur  years  one  of  the 
weakest  jK_>ints  in  tlie  railway  situation.  The 
jtririfipal  bituminous-carrying;  roads  had  seen 
tlieir  rstes  decline  with  continuous  rapiility  until 
they  were  the  lowi-st  in  the  world,  and  liad 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  main- 
teiiance  even  of  the  very  low  rates  officially  pro- 
mulgated. In  order  to  carry  at  the  lowest  rates, 
thev  liad  introduced  tlie  most  economical  o|)er- 
atiny  methods  whicli  their  officers  ct)uld  devi.se  ; 
they  had  improved  their  roail-beds  V)y  laying 
heavier  rails,  increasing  the  radii  of  curves,  and 
reducing  grades;  and  had  introduced  most  power- 
ful locomotives  and  steel  cars  of  light  weight  and 
great  capacity,  which  permitted  the  highest  f»os- 
sible  ratio  of  paying  to  dead  weight  in  tlieir 
trains.  Yet  it  was  seen  that  the  decline  in  rates 
could  not  be  limited  by  the  economies  which 
could  he  introduced,  and  that  something  must  Ikj 
devised  to  prevent  the  permanent  impairment  of 
the  capital  invested. 

At  just  about  the  time  that  tliis  unhopeful 
condition  was  fully  realized,  two  men,  who 
had  previously  been  preparing  for  the  responsi- 
bilities alten«ling  the  leadership  of  great  indus- 
tries in  less  prominent  capacities,  were  advanced 
to  positions  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  rail- 
way world.  Mr.  William  K.  N'anderliilt  Ijecame 
tlie  fit  facto  head  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  system, 
and  Mr.  A.J.  Cassatt  the  president  of  tiie  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  latter  promptly  and  pul>- 
licly  broke  the  traditional  reserve  of  the  renn- 
sylvania  presidency  by  calling  in  person  on  the 
former,  and  thus  establishing  relations  which  per- 
mitted intercorporate  negotiations  of  an  important 
character.  Together  these  gentlemen  devised  the 
expedient  of  securing  for  the  properties  in  their 
charge  shares  in  the  proprietorship  of  their  com- 
petitors. In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  New 
York  Central  ami  the  Pennsylvania  both  l>ecanie 
purclia-sers  of  considerable  1  docks  of  the  shares 
of  the  Chesapeake  ^:  Ohio  ami  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  railways.  In  this  way  they  came 
jointly  to  possess  a  dominating  inlluence  in  those 
corporations.  There  w;is  thus  a  "community  of 
interest"  in  tiie  bituminous  coal  traffic,  which 
protected  the  intereste«l  carriers  from  rate  de- 
moralization, and  their  patrons  from  the  uncer- 
tainties and  discriminati<»ns  which  it  involves. 
Lali-r,  the  Penn.sylvaiiia  iiecaim-  a  purchaser  of 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  securities,  and  thus  a  "coni- 
muni'v  of  interest"  iH'tween  those  comj)anies 
wa.s  established.  The  term  which  wa.s  thus  in- 
troduced into  railway  i)arlauce  was  projH'rly  ap- 
plieil  to  tliese  operations  of  which  it  was  fairly 
de8<-riptive.  ]>ut  it  has  subsejjuently  Ix'en  npplu-d 
to  every  form  of  anangeinent  liy  whi«-li  one  rail 
way  Itecomes  inti-rested   in   another,  whether  the 


'in- 


interest  is  large  or  anmll,  an«l  lo  tli60e  in  wi 

th. • 

ow 

it  has  lost  all  definiteness. 

It    !■ 

usual  ;.., > .  ...  i......  ,,..  i.. 

trol  would  not  have  lx*en  pi., 
conditions  prevailed  in   other  industrial    fields. 
Railway  .       '  • 
requiretl  i      - 

in  such  an  unusual  degree.     The  almost  niMrvcd. 
ous  prosjM'rity  of   American  imlustry   fu 
the    re(piisite    conditions.       The    |Hmple    .-i     i..- 
Uniteil   Slates  came  into  the  control  of  a  va.-il 
and   wholly   unprecedente<l   fund  of  capital,  and 
they   naturally  sought  for  means  for  its 
iiH'iit.      It    therefore    became   unusuallv    «... 
dispose  of  new  securities,  and  thus  railway  cor- 
porations were  enabled   to  secure,    much    iiii»re 
readily  than  at  any  previous  time,  the  fni;  '     '  - 
purchasing   the  securities  of  their  coini- 
Such  an  operation  as  the  purchase  of  sultstantially 
the  entire  capital  stix-k  of  the  Rurlington,  by  the 
issue    of    the    joint    4-i)er-cent.    boinis    of    the 
Great  Northern  and   the  Northern   Pacific  rail- 
ways, at  the  ratio  of  $LM)0  in  bonds  for  #100  in 
sto<'k.  could  only    have   l»een  effected  when   the 
pul)lic  was  exceedingly  strong  ami  conlident,  not 
to  say  enthusiastic,  in  a  financial  sense 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  curn-nt  movement 
has  not,  in  some  instances,  ailvanced  further  than 
the  jjivsent  economic  situation  justifies,  that  the 
method  of  effecting  some  of  the  recent  combina- 
tions has  not  Ix'en  extravagant,  nor  that  -  ' 
the  ojM'iations  have  not  Iteeii  inspinnl  l>y  i: 
to  secure  purely  sjx'culative  profits.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  do  .so  has  be«'n  great,  and  as  n 

industrial  movements  attach  to  tliem> j 

sitic  operations,  it  is  quite  proltable  that  tiie 
ultimate  analysis  will  show  that  some  railway 
properties  have  Ix'en  combined  b 
issues  of  securities  which  have  large 
the  ownership  of  those  who  eflecte«l  the  combina- 
tions. Such  combinations  will  eventually  U*  n'or- 
ganized  under  lowercapit«lization,or  may  even  fall 
lo  pieces  of  their  own  weight ;  but  their  fall  may  Ije 
productive  of  wide  industrial  disaster,  and  the  in- 
iipiitv  of  their  conception  may  W  \'\»\''  '  '  '  • 
upon   the   innocent.      The  spread    of  ^ 

judgment  among  invo8t«>r8  is.  however,  the  sole 
security  against   such    jmra-Mitic  o|«TatH)n)».   and 

society  cannot  afTonl   to   restrain  a  natu"^'    ' 

iM-nelicial    movement,    even    if    It    could    ^• 
successfully  against  so  strong  an  econ«unic  tond* 
eiicv.  in  order  to   proioit   iiwlf  agaiiiMi    '' 
ce».Hes  «»f  some  of  the  ownen*  of   cnpilnl   a; 
mis«oniliict  of  a  few  unprincipIiNl  8|MMMilatora. 

This  sketch  of  ih«  hislorv  of  the  rwenl  moTd* 
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mcnl  indicates  that  it  is  llie  ivsult.  primarily,  of 
the  inluMfHt  wastrftilnoss  of  coinpotitivo  niilway 
»iv-  •  •"  •••:ition.  that  it  rtM'oivo«l  an  cxtraoriiiiiai y 
ill  ;uin  the  aiiti-jiooliiijj  clause  of  the  iuter- 

slAto  commerce  law  ami  from  the  SuprtMiio  Court's 
in'  •        M   of  the  anti  trust  law,  while  it  has 

Ik  .  ;  and  accelerat»'«i  l>y  remarkable  linan- 

cial  comlitions  that  have  grown  out  of  unprece- 
dented national  prosperity.  As  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  concentration  of  railway  control  is  to 
prevent  tlie  wastes  of  competition,  and  as  these 
wastes  are  obviously  uneconomic,  it  is  certain  that 
it  must  be  really  helpful,  unless  the  savings  ef- 
fected are  distributed  with  serious  inequality. 
Do  they  accrue  to  the  purchaseis  of  railway 
transportation  in  the  form  of  reduced  charges  or 
superior  service,  or  to  the  owners  of  railway 
property  ?  The  experience  of  decades  has  shown 
that  the  former  is  the  case.  Railway  oflRcers  have 
no  power  to  fix  rates  above  the  points  at  which 
they  produce  a  fair  return  upon  invested  capital. 
The  fierce  competition  of  producers  seeking  to 
place  their  wares  in  the  highest  markets  will 
always  keep  i-ailway  rates  at  the  lowest  figures 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  railway  facili- 
ties, and  this  competition  is  neithei"  more  nor 
less  intense  on  account  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  parallel  lines.  Therefore,  savings  in 
railway  operation  effected  by  improved  methods 
are  eventually  diverted  to  the  pockets  of  railway 
pati'ons.  and  this  must  be  the  case  with  savings  due 
to  the  elimination  of  the  wastes  of  competition. 

It  is  important  that  it  should  be  undei'Stood 
that  the  concentration  of  railway  control  does 
not  mean  the  concentration  of  railway  owaier- 
ship.  The  device  of  the  business  corporation 
was  adopted  as  an  expedient  to  permit  the  in- 
auguration of  industrial  enterprises  requiring 
great  capital  by  the  combination  of  small  indi- 
vitiual  capitals.  Every  develc^ment  of  the  cor- 
poration as  an  industrial  institution  assists  in 
bringing  together  greater  aggregates  of  capital, 
with  larger  numbers  of  individual  contributors. 
With  small  local  railway  lines,  each  operated  by 
distinct  corporations,  there  can  be  no  wide  mar- 
ket for  securities,  and  only  those  cognizant  of 
particular  local  conditions  will  be  safe  in  in\-t;st- 
ing.  In  addition,  the  risks  of  each  corpora- 
tion are  concentrated,  and  the  possibilities  of 
large  proportionate  losses  much  greater  than 
when  the  enterprises  are  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale.  Competition  is,  of  course,  more  acute 
and  costly.  Great  lailway  enterprises  mean 
ready  markets  for  securities,  distributed  risks, 
and  competition  largely  controlled.     Translated, 


this  is  security  of  investment,  and  security  of  in- 
vestment must  nK'aii  sooner  or  later  ililTii^ioii  of 
owut'rsliip.  This  will  be  pai'tictilaily  i.ue  as 
public  i)rejudices  are  dispelled  ami  ilir  dangers 
of  legislative  injustice  become  less  tliieatening. 
The  existence  of  such  securities  as  a  means  of 
investment  for  small  capital  will  be  greatly 
beneficial,  and  will  \m\  an  effective  instrument  in 
promoting  the  etiuilabh!  disti-ibution  of  wealth. 

How  far  is  the  concentration  of  the  control  of 
American  railways  to  go  ?  If  the  question  does 
not  contain  any  limit  of  time,  it  may  Ite  answered 
that  the  economic  advantages  of  absolute  unifica- 
tion of  the  control  are  so  great  that  it  maybe  ex- 
pected that  the  movement  will  not  cease  until 
unification  has  been  completely  accomplished. 
Such  unification  is,  however,  vei'V  far  in  the 
future.  At  present,  what  is  clearly  indicated  is 
the  ultimate  gi'ouping  of  the  lines  which  serve 
certain  regions.  Not  many  decades  can  proba- 
bly elapse  })efore  the  lines  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Oliio  I'ivers  and  east  of  the  Mississipjii,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  those  inaiidy  engaged 
in  caiTying  grain  from  the  northwestern  States 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  combined.  Later  a 
combination  of  the  East  and  West  lines,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  grain-producing  regions  and 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  may  be  ex- 
pected. Another  probable  line  of  concentration 
will  affect  the  lines  connecting  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  Pacific  coast,  and  this  may  at 
first  take  the  form  of  two  separate  systems,  one 
north  and  the  other  south  of  the  Missouri- Iowa 
State  line.  The  most  spectacular  of  all  proposi- 
tions, and  that  most  frequently  announced  in  the 
daily  press,  is  the  least  likely.  There  will  be  no 
line  under  one  management  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Such  a  combination  would  in- 
troduce tlie  very  competition  i\\t<  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  leaders  of  tlie  railway  world  to  pre- 
vent. Railway  coi-porations  and  banking  syndi- 
cates may  seek  extra-territorial  influence,  or  may 
feel  the  necessity  of  gaining  strategic  footholds  ; 
but  there  will  be  no  combinations  of  railways 
situated,  respectively,  east  and  west  of  the  line 
formed  by  the  Mississippi  River  from  its  mouth 
to  St.  Louis,  and  running  from  that  point  Lo 
Chicago,  until  the  teiTitorial  combinations  sug- 
gested have  been  effected.  Even  these  may  be 
long  deferred  by  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  con- 
flicting interests  and  the  fact  tliat  the  conditions, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  so  extremely 
favorable  to  railway  combinations,  are  not.  in  the 
nature  of  things,  likely  long  to  continue  or  soon 
to  recur. 


JOHN    FISKE. 


BY  JOHN  GRAHAM   BROOKS. 


AT   tlie  thousandth  anniver 
sary   in    honor    of    Kinj,^ 
Alfred's  death,  in  Wincliester. 
Kiitrland,  John  Fiske  had  been 
cliosen    to  deliver   the  oration. 
'I'he  charm  of  his  lectures  upon 
American   history,  first  at  Uni- 
versity   College,    London,    and 
later  at  the   Koyal   Institution, 
is  still  remembered  there.      But 
a   few  days  before   he   was    to 
sail,  he  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  in- 
tense heat,  and  died  suddenly  at 
the  Hawthorne  inn,  at  Glouces- 
ter, on  the  morning  of  July  4. 
Horn  a  Hartford,  ('oiiii.,  in 
1842,  Mr.  Fiske  lived  most  of 
his  early  youth  at  Middletown. 
He  entered  the  sophomore  class 
at  Harvard  in  IStJO.  graduating 
in  1863.     He  passed  to  the  law 
school,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  1SG4.      He  seems 
never  to   have    been    seriously 
tempted  to  practis«^  the  legal  prt) 
fession.     From  1 SOO  to  1X71.  he 
was  university  lecturer  on  phi- 
lo.sophy  at  Harvard;  in  1870,  in 
structor  in  history.     From  1 87"-' 
to  1879,  he  was  assistant  libra 
rian.  I  remember  t(j  have  h(;ard, 
in   the   library,   some    one   ask 
Kzra    Abbot    how    Mr.    Fiske 
could    do  so  much   writing  on 
all    sorts    of    subjects   and    still    do    duty  as    li- 
lirarian.      "  1     don't    know,"     was     the     reply. 
"  He    is    away    a    good    deal,    but    most    of    »is 
who  are   li<'re  continually  do  less  work   than  lie 
does    incidentally."     Hut  a   few   weeks  sinr-      1 
heard   from   one  of  his  earlier  friends  .some  ac- 
count of   Mr.  Fiske's   university  <lays.      "  I    see 
him  now,  tall,  thin,  pah",  quite  lilling  one's  ideal 
of  the  traditional  8tu<hmt.      Some  of  us  had  al- 
ready h«>ard  of  his  prodigies  of  acquisition  while 
still   a  child.       At   eight    and    nine   he    had    tzvu- 
nine  delight   in    Shak.-speare,  Poim;.  iind   Milton. 
Before  he  was  thirteen   his  knowledge  of  Virgil. 
Tacitus.    Horarf,  au'l    Salliist  was   such   that   he 
could    rejM-at   pages  of   tlicm  with    rare  accuracy 


.     THE  I.ATE  JOHN   nSKB. 

and  appreciation.  .Ml  our  doubt*  altout  thii 
precocity  vanishe*!  as  we  came  to  know  hini  well." 
OiH'  who  turns  to  his  works  and  reads  •'  ■  '--ny 
upon    "Mr.   Hin'kh'S  Fallncirs "    can    ;  ue 

measure  of  his  inl«'llectiial  maturity.  Thjs  waa 
writti'u   in   his  secouil   yt-ar  at  ■     "  His  iin- 

agination  wa.<»  at  once  caught,  a-    .  id  me.  bv 

."^iM'ucer  and  I>arwin.  "and  the  sublime  story  of 
the  universe  which  tliey  unfoldivl  to  nie. "' 

Tile  current  «Titici«»m  of  .Mr.  Fi<»ke  timi  ..■• 
laeknl  original  |Ntwer.  that  lii>  wan  primarily  an 
assimihitor  and  e.xjHwitor,  is  in  llie  main  prob- 
ably true,  but  l»oth  I)nrwin  ami  ~"  ■  hav«« 
left  it  up<»n  n«cord  that  he  waM  nn  .tor  «»f 
the  verv  highest  onler.      Both  give  him  cordial 
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civ.iii  for  soinothinjr  nioiv  tlian  tliis.  It  is  «'.\- 
n  ••  •  ''iity  voars  sinoo  lu>  inaili'  his  original 
,  .ti,,'n  i",.  tlie  evolution  tlioorv  of  the  caiisfs 

of  proionp'*!  infiincy  in  man  and  all  that  this 
nuMUit  f'      ■        'v  ami  for  soi-ial  devolopnuMit. 

It  jj;  ,.  ,1    if  any   .svuvfj*/ ever  had   the  p;ift 

of  jHTfecl  hu-idity  that  he  did  not  suflter  for  it. 
In  the  aristoera'oy  of  scieni-o,  the  exercise  of 
this  pift,  as  Huxley  and  'J'yndall  exi-reised  it, 
never  goes  un whipped.  That  one  should  inter- 
pret the  mysteries  to  the  multit.uie  clearly  and 
jH^rsnasivelv  is  a  sin  that  goes  unpardoned.  1 
have  heard  a  learned  but  obscure  specialist  in  a 
great  university  say  with  much  heat  that  Tyndall 
was  the  rankest  mountebank — that  no  man  of 
real  learning  would  stoop  to  make  things  clear  to 


.MK.   FISKE  AT  THE  AGE  OF  EIGHT. 

the  many.  In  a  little  group  of  historians,  T 
have  heard  more  acrid  censure  still  against  Mr. 
Fiske  •■because  he  wrote  so  that  every  block- 
head could  understand  him."  The  dangei's  of 
popularizing  are  doubtless  very  grave,  but,  given 
a  range  of  scholarship  so  vast  and  painstaking 
as  that  of  Mr.  Fiske,  is  it  less  a  danger  to  un- 
derestimate its  worth  and  serviceableness  ?  If 
the  discovery  of  a  fact  be  sacred,  to  make  the 
many  see  it  and  appreciate  it  is  not  profane. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  ignorance  of  and  preju- 
dice against  evolution  were  dense  and  universal. 
Among  all  the  forces  that  overcame  this  igno- 
rance and  pi'ejudice.  what  was  so  effective  in  its 
influence  as  the  skill  of  this  expositor  ?  He  was 
among  the  first  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the 
new  thought  upon  the  whole  of  life.  He  was 
almost    without    a   peer   in    restating    the   great 


]>roblenis  with  clear  and  peneti-ating  power. 
Neither  is  it  to  b(>  gainsaid  that  his  intci'pretation 
of  evolution,  as  the  years  passed,  took  on  an 
ever  higher  ami  more  spiritual  ii()t(\  His  learn- 
ing was  not  more  astonishing  than  were  his  sym- 
pathy and  imagination.  These  qualities  have 
rightly  endeared  him  to  one  of  the  most  splendid 
audiences  that  any  American  man  of  letters  has 
yet  won. 

I  asked  a  distinguislKHl  Virginian  at  Richmond 
if  he  had  read  Mr.  Fisk(;'s  new  volumes  on  his 
State  and  neighborliood.  He  replied:  "Yes, 
and  no  Northerner  ever  brought  such  insight  to 
his  task  as  Mr.  Fiske.  He  has  told  our  story  as 
if  he  were  one  of  us,  loving  the  old  State  as  we 
love  it,  but  understanding  more  about  it  than 
any  of  us." 

In  a  good  deal  of  journeying,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
middle  West,  I  found  no  man  among  Cambridge 
scholars  about  whom  so  many  thoughtful  people 
— lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  merchants,  teach- 
ers— were  eager  to  learn  as  about  John  Fiske. 
If  one  was  curious  about  the  things  of  philos- 
ophy, the  interest  centered  upon  the  author  of 
"The  Cosmic  Philosophy;"  if  upon  politics, 
it  was  the  author  of  ' '  American  Political  Ideas  ;  " 
if  upon  religion,  "  The  Idea  of  God  "  and  "  The 
Destiny  of  Man." 

It  is  with  a  little  surprise  that  one  hears  a 
clergyman  say  :  "If  there  is  any  good  in  a 
preacher's  vocation,  I  give  John  Fiske  the  credit 
lor  keeping  me  at  my  task.  Those  little  books 
came  into  my  life  when  everything  seemed  slip- 
ping away.  They  saved  my  faith  in  spiritual 
realities."  I  once  heard  an  English  clergyman 
and  author  of  repute  give  practically  the  same 
testimony. 

If  this  quality  is  recognized  as  a  living  part 
of  his  whole  literary  achievement,  of  his  entire 
interpretation  of  history  and  life  problems,  it 
may  perhaps  point  to  the  highest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive service  which  this  scholar  has  rendered. 
He  is  not  merely  hopeful  about  some  other  life, — 
he  is  hopeful  about  this  one.  For  the  essential 
processes  of  life  and  society,  he  has  no  de- 
spairing word  in  any  line  that  he  ever  wrote. 
Every  historic  page,  from  1885  to  his  latest 
volume,  is  as  full  of  good  cheer  as  the  specula- 
tions which  saved  this  clergyman's  faith. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  kind  of  training 
which  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  give 
dangerously  overstimulates  the  critical  faculties. 
As  a  consequence,  the  very  men  who  should  be 
at  the  front  to  inspire  positive  and  constructive 
political  action  are  for  the  most  part  coldly  and 
cynically  aloof.  They  are  quick  and  ingenious 
as  fault-finders,  even  converting  these  sorry  gifts 


JOHN  F/SKE. 


into  proofs  of  superiority.  If  any  literary  influ- 
ence has  a  bit  of  healing  for  these  " 

to  no  records  can  we  turn  more  hoj 

to  this  historian.  In  long  railway  journeys,  two 
years  ago,  I  read  consecutively  eight  of  his  his- 
torical  V>ooks.      1    should   guess  that  their  rank 
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was  below  that  of  Parkman,  Henry  Adams,  or 
Rhodes.  But  one  merit  seems  to  me  very  pre- 
cious. It  is  that  of  making  the  reader  feel  that, 
in  a  political  society  like  ours,  all  honest  and  in- 
telligent effort  toward  reform  is  tcorth  while.  He 
does  this,  not  by  ntoralizing  about  it,  but  through 
his  treatment  of  the  dominating  characters  in 
our  history.  The  central  thought  of  society  as  a 
growth  has  become  so  structurally  a  part  of 
the  author's  mind  and  metliod  that  the  relations 
l>etwe«'n  effort  ami  result  come  into  very  vivid 
evidence.  It  is  doubtless  the  prevailing  cheer- 
fulness of  Mr.  Fiske's  t<'m{wrament  that  l.-ads 
liim  as  by  instinct  to  see  these  results  at  tlu-ir 
»>est.  A  powerful  writer  like  Professor  Pearson 
would,  from  contrary  temperament,  add  chill 
and  gloom  to  tin*  entire  picture.* 

It  was  hapi)y  for  Mr.  Fi^ke,  as  it  is  happy  for 
the  great  multitude  of  his  readers,  that  the  uni- 
verse honestlv  apjx'ared  to  him  soun<l  and  g«.«"l. 
If  was,  upon'tho  whoh'.  a  worhl  '■■■••  '"  ^vln.-h 
u<>  iionest  intfnti<»n   nee<l   have  t  '   fear 

of    jK-rmanent    ill-treatment.      This  laiih   ha.l  a 

Tvn  in  the  well-known  book.  "  Snllonal  U(v  .n.l  fl.ur. 
acter." 


certain    hardiness    and    gayety    alx>ut    it    tluU 

-in  for 

■..      If 

i   fail- 


't    to    t..' 
r  than 


I 


Mr. 


there  wa^s  in  this  a  na-a.sure  of  i. 

ing  that  one  prefers  to  its   far  coimnonvr 

site.      It    is    a 

struggle  at  its 

have  heard  one  learned  in  history  so 

upon  Sam  Adams  that  t^ 

upon  the  mind  was  that  •<<    >^.i-  <.   ; 

and  a  worse  demagogue  than   Bi-n    . 

Fiske  knew  these  failings,  bat  in  his  larger  and 

immeiisural'ly    truer     \k-v  '         did    not 

blot  out   iSam   Adams.     "    .        ve  t-vt-ry 

fault,  we  see  the  sturdy  tribune  playing  a  part 
with  such  uns«'l(ish  skill  as  to  be  an  influence  of 
first  im|)ortunce  in  tlios«>  fateful  d;;-  Tlie 
author  dot's  n<tt  simply  s1h>w    us   the   1.  <n 

as  an  isolated  epoch  ;  it  is  a  leaf  from  a  far 
ampler  historv, — the   sl<»ry  of   the 

in  its  struggle  to  l>e  fn-e.       The  Kn^ 

yan,  in  his  recent  account  of  the  same  events 
makes  us  dislike  the  redcoats  far  more  than  Mr. 
Fiske  makes  us  dislike  them.  He  st-es  the 
struggle  of  life  an<l  events  unfohl  from  such  an 
elevation  ;  he  groups  the  events  in  a  perspective 
so  deep  that  our  little  at:  'd. 

We   cannot    even    hate    ....-    .  Js 

The  bloody  part  they  play  can  also  be  accounte«l 
for  without  vindictiveness  if  seen  16  be  a  part  of 
the  vast   current  of  race  ev  '  '      '^rl 

which  the  author  uniformly  to 

the  readers  imagination  is  the   relation  U'tween 
cliaracter  and   scK-ial   ai  '»n.      It  is  all  an 

exposition  of  history  and  .i  ...... u  effort    so  cln*er- 

ful  in  its  serenity  that  the  reader  d«»e8  not  e9ca|>e 
its  infection.  As  the  book  is  ch>se«l  we  think 
iH'tter  of  our  fellows,  more  pro  "  ■  '  ist. 
mon*    bravely   of   the   future.  a 

largi'  and  generous  reading  of  the  story  of  evo- 
lution, a  sustain»«vl  and  <  of 
its   meaning,   and   then 
the  details  of  character  .. 

pass  before  us,  never  lose  their  dignity  as  i»ans  of 
something  greater  l! 

friends,  other  gifts  I ...  '  .    . 

membrance  ;  alH)ve  all.  a  never-failing  p'niality 
and    heartiness  of   jhtsousI   good -will.      One  of 

the   ni  ''"ly  known   of  the        "    ■     '' ""' 

has  jii.  1       .  '   Mie  :    "I  never    K 
able  man.      He  would  greet  y«Mir  little  ihouirlit  in 
such  a  spirit  as  really  to  convince  you  o(  iu  im- 
jKjiianee,  " 

I   ..II.  e  t<K»k  a  writer    jn»t  enmintf  into  winie 

prominence,  to  Mr.  I 

man  nv 

the    e 


among  pi 


in 


ortler  to  show  that 
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far  too  great  and  oxclusive  einphasis  had  been 
placed  ujxm  the  mere  conipetilive  sfruirKl*'  for 
existetiee.  He  liojH-d  to  justilv  the  iiifereiiee  that 
a  selective  advantajje  in  favor  ol  association  (as 
ajrainst  coiniH>lition)  could  be  shown,  and  that 
men  should  now  consciously  make  use  of  the 
principle  to  enlarge  through  institutions  the 
"together-instincts"  and  subdue  the  "apart-in- 
stincts." 

Mr.  Fiske  listened  with  a  sympathy  as  keen 
and  kindly  as  if  one  were  doing  him  the  rarest 
favor.  "Yes."  he  saiil,  "1  believe  the  man 
who  makes  that  his  life-work  is  giving  himself  to 
the  highest  task  in  sight.  The  formulating  of 
your  thought  about  cooperation,  with  all  that  it 
means,  against  mere  brute  conflict,  is  what  we 
are  all  waiting  for.  It  marks  the  next  stage  of 
evolution.  When  we  reach  that,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  not  devilish,  but  divine."  The  schol- 
ar's sincerity  in   all  tliis  was  transparently  sin- 


cere. The  young  man  told  him  nothing  that  ho 
did  not  know,  but  with  gonuiiu*  iutellcctiuil 
courtesv  he  clotheil  his  guest's  olTering  with  ilig- 
nity  and  honor. 

It  was  this  quality  that  in  lighter  hours  made 
him  a  l)oon  companion.  He  could  wiile  tlie  jol- 
liest  song  and,  in  rich  baritone,  sing  it  in  sev- 
eral languages.  He  could  play  a  sonata  of  Bee- 
thoven or  a  gay  waltz  upon  the  violin.  He  had 
an  instructed  enthusiasm  for  sacred  music,  and 
WTote,  I  believe,  a  mass. 

E.xtraordinary  range  of  admirable  schola?'sliip, 
versatility,  commanding  power  of  clear  and  sim- 
ple expression  in  narrative,  together  with  ex- 
haustless  good-will  toward  all  his  fellows  and  the 
whole  of  life, — these  were  the  gifts  of  this  man 
of  letters  whom  one  does  not  know  quite  how  to 
name.  Philosopher  ?  lecturer?  religious  teacher  ? 
historian  ?  To  many  thousands  he  has  become 
at  the  same  time  each  and  all. 
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GOVERNOR   TAFT   AND    OTR    IMlILilMMXE 

POLIC\'. 

BV  RAVMOND   P.^TTKRSON. 


AFTER  having  determined  in  a  goiifral  way 
that  a  civil  government  .sliould  he  «'stah- 
h.she<l  in  the  Pliilippines  as  soon  as  it  coui"!  Ikj 
done  safely,  Presid«'nt  McKinley  was  confronted 
at  once  with  the  necessity — first,  of  fornuilating 
a  sy.stcin,  and  tlicn  of  securing  tlic  services  of  a 
man  who  would  not  only  he  in  liarmony  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Administration,  but  would  have 
the  character,  the  courage,  and  the  intelligence 
nece.ssary  to  carrv  those  plans  into  ojMTalion.  It 
is  not  slninge,  therefore,  tliut  a  year  ami  a  half 
ago,  when  Aguinaldo  and  liis  half- breed  asHoci- 
ates  were  still  p<»ppiiig  away  at  American  soldiers 
from  iKjhind  tn-es  ami   rocks,  tin-    I'lesid.  nf   and 


Ids  Secretary  of  War  sliotdd   liavo  l»o<»n  holcling 
anxious  coiiferenc*'   at    the  White  !!  -ird- 

ing  the  man   and   the  work   to  !»»•  .  ■  by 

him  in  the  Philippine  I.slands.      It  vm  iim»ojM»ible 
to  frame  a  scheme  of  governiiuMil   w     "  '  ' 

not   l)e   wrecked    by   a  pious   fiM)l  or  .i  -. 

genius.      It  wu-s  natural  for  lh»'  Pn*!«i«Ient  to  turn 

to  the  men  lie  knew  Ix'jil,  and  in  the  con«ider»« 

tion  of  til- 

cans  thet! 

youngi'r   generation    in    Oliio.     Of  that  gi'nora- 

tion    which    suc4«vded    the    I*-  •    in   Ohio, 

Wdliam   H.  Taft,  of  I'iucinna;.,  ily  tho 

leader. 
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It   will  assist   us  to  p»'t  tlu»  rhilippiiu' problem 
into  llio  proper  focus  if  w(»  can  take  into  con- 
s'"  1  tli»' i"aup<>s  wliich   led   to  the  selection 
o:  ......  .  ;;e  man  for  a  position  of  such  grave  ro- 

s|>onsibilitv,  and  at  the  same  time  study  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  new  governor,  so  far 
as  thev  relate  to  tlie  proper  ilischarge  of  the 
duties  of  liis  office.  First  of  all,  it  should  be 
noted,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  foundation  of  character  and  success  is  laid 
early  in  life,  that  the  career  of  Governor  Taft  at 
Yale  University,  and  the  good  opinion  of  him 
expressed  with  extraordinary  unanimity  by  his 
college  associates,  had  more  to  do  than  any  other 
one  thing  in  determining  his  selection  for  the 
position  of  first  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  not  violating  the  confidence  of  tiie 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  War  to  say  that 
when  every  other  element  had  been  taken  into 
consideration  they  were  led  to  their  decision  by 
the  declaration  of  scores  of  Yale  men  that, 
from  the  days  of  his  matriculation  onward, 
"William  H.  Taft,  or  "  Bill, "  as  they  invariably 
called  him  in  familiar  conversation,  possessed 
the  very  qualities  upon  which  the  President 
insisted,  and  in  such  proportion  as  to  form 
what  chemists  call  a  stable  compound.  Con- 
fronted, as  lie  may  be,  with  the  necessity  of 
stamping  out  sedition,  and  in  a  land  where 
secret  societies  and  poisoned  daggers  are  fre- 
quently made  use  of,  nitre  physical  courage  is  an 
element  not  to  be  neglected.  In  this  important 
regard,  at  least,  Governor  Taft  is  most  happily 
endowed.  From  his  school  days  at  Andover  un- 
til he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1878,  he  was  an  ideal 
young  man,  as  youtliful  ideals  go.  Wlien  he 
came  a  freshman  to  Yale,  in  the  fall  of  1874, 
his  reputation  as  an  athlete  had  preceded  him. 
He  was  probably  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
Yale  class  of  1878.  He  was  tall  and  broad,  with 
the  neck  of  a  bull  and  the  forearm  of  a  gorilla. 
Before  he  had  been  in  the  college  forty-eight 
hours,  he  was  the  champion  wrestler  of  his  class, 
and  was  selected  without  hesitation  to  lead  the 
annual  defiance  of  the  freshman  forces  to  their 
traditionary  sophomoric  enemies.  Taft  was  none 
of  your  latter-day  college  atliletes,  with  splendid 
records  in  the  gymnasium  and  dubious  ones  in  the 
class-room.  On  the  contrary,  he  came  to  the  uni- 
versity with  well-grounded,  studious  habits,  and 
from  the  day  of  his  entrance  he  was  far  more 
anxious  to  become  valedictorian  of  his  class  than 
stroke  oar  of  the  crew,  although,  as  it  happened, 
he  came  near  being  both.  The  records  of  the 
university  do  not  show  many  men  who  were  so 
uniformly  successful,  both  on  the  athletic  field 
and  ill  the  class-room.  Coupled  with  this  re- 
markable preeminence  of  mind  and  body  was  a 


lovable  disposition  and  high  character.  This 
comV)ination  of  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
superiority  is  not  common.  Many  a  boy  suc- 
ceeds in  one,  but  is  at  best  only  mediocre  as  re- 
gards the  other  characteristics  of  successful  man- 
hood. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  "Bill" 
Taft  W'as  the  idol  of  his  associates,  and  tliat  his 
leadership  was  voted  to  him  by  acclamation  and 
was  never  seriously  disputed. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned*  of  men  from  the 
frank  companionship  of  college  than  can  possibly 
be  derived  from  close  intimacies  of  later  years, 
when  one  learns  reticence  as  a  wise  rule  of  con- 
duct. Young  Taft  was  so  constructed  physically 
that  fear  of  an  opponent  was  personally  impossi- 
ble. He  knew  that  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  a 
wrestling  bout  he  could  at  least  give  a  good 
account  of  himself,  and  if  in  the  end  he  was 
knocked  out,  it  would  be  at  best  but  an  honor- 
able defeat.  He  probably  studied  the  better  be- 
cause of  his  acknowledged  physical  superiority. 
He  was,  himself,  the  exemplification  of  the  fa- 
miliar Yale  motto,  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 
Struggling  to  reach  the  top  both  in  athletics  and 
in  his  classes,  Taft  early  learned  the  great  lesson 
of  never  shirking  a  battle  but  never  scorning  an 
antagonist.  The  Filipinos  who  appeal  to  Gov- 
ernor Taft  will  soon  discover  those  very  qualities 
which  made  him  a  university  hero  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Personal  bravery,  great  intellec- 
tual capacity,  high  character,  and  bulldog  tena- 
city of  purpose  seem  to  form  a  compound  as 
rare  as  it  is  admirable.  With  such  a  man,  it 
may  be  easily  assumed  that  if  failare  comes  it 
must  be  either  because  his  training  has  perverted 
his  natural  tendencies  or  else  because  the  plans 
he  was  expected  to  execute  were  badly  conceived. 

There  is  heredity  in  politics,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain families  which  seem  to  turn  naturally  to- 
ward the  governmental  function,  just  as  others 
become  lawyers  or  doctors.  Governor  Taft  has 
inherited,  not  only  his  intellectual  capacity,  but 
his  tendency  toward  governmental  activity,  from 
his  father.  Alphonso  Taft  was  Secretary  of  War 
and  Attorney- General  under  President  Grant, 
and  minister  to  Austria  under  Pi-esident  Arthur. 
He  was  more  ambitious  for  his  sons  than  for  him- 
self, and  he  saw  to  it  not  only  that  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education,  but 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  it.  He  insisted  that 
his  boys  should  be  hard  students  at  college,  and 
there  are  still  memories  of  the  days  when  "  Bill " 
Taft  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  slip  away  for 
an  afternoon's  boating  on  Lake  Saltonstall  had  it 
not  been  for  a  plainly  expi-essed  fear  of  the  wrath 
of  "  the  old  man."  This  determination  that  his 
sons  should  have  the  best  possible  equipment  for 
the  battle  of  life  was  a  pronounced  characteristic 
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of  the  elder  Taft.  It  was  also  natural  that  he 
should  direct  his  sou  William,  who  hud  made 
such  a  decided  success  at  Yale,  toward  tlio 
same  channels  of  reputable  public  endeavor  in 
which  he  had  distinguislied  himself.  Thus  it  is 
easv  to  see  how,  after  praduatiug  from  Vale  iti 
187S,  near  the  head  of  his  chi.ss,  and  from  the  ("in- 
ciiinati  law  school  two  years  later,  the  present 
governor  of  the  Philippines  became  assistant  prose- 
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(From  a  photogruph  taken  in  |h7S,  at  the  time  lie  (^nutuutcd 
frum  Yale.) 

cuting  attorney  of  Hamilton  County.  A  year 
later  he  was  appointed  internal -revenue  collector, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  ent<'r  upon  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law.  In  lss7,  when  only  thirty 
years  old,  his  success  had  become  so  pnmouiiced 
that  Governor  Foraker  appointed  him  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Harmon.  In  IS'M),  ho 
became  .Solicitor-Gen<Mal  under  President  Harri- 
son, and  in  this  position,  allhoutrli  o'dy  thirty- 
three  years  old,  he  made  a  remarkable  impress. 
His  arguments  in  the  Hering  Sea  and  otlujr  gr«'at 
cases  are  still  quoted  as  mo<iels  to  bo  studied  by 
ambitious  young  lawyers.  Then  there  came  a 
vacancy  on  the  fe«leral  circuit  Iwncli  in  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Tuft  became  .Mr. 
Justice  Taft.  This  is  a  sufficient  imlex  to  a 
successful   American  character, — a  life  position 


on  the  U>nch,  won  by  actual  ability  and  lianl 
work,  A    ■       I  dozen  yeara  after  graduation  from 

th.'   law    ;. 

To  such  a  man.  dAvoteJ  to  his  profeasion.  »uc- 
cfssfid  in  a  lu  rtHf,  filling  a  |>osition  with  a 

life  ten -•',-'     .(-h 

of  the  '  .  y. 

there  suddenly  comes  the  demand — for  sach  it 
reully  WHS — that  he  should  ctuf-l  all  t'  '■•«• 

sional  life  Ix'hind   him  and   travel  a<-''  .    ^aD 

to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that   ;  .1  civil 

government  follows  the  Hag,  however  Jl  may  \»o 
as  to  the  Constitution.      W!       '       '  ' 
up  a  life  |H)silion  to  undertU' 
a)»out  it  little  of  romance,  and  scarcely  more  of 
emolument?   Asa  mere  matti'r<  '"a, 

no  sane  man  would  resign  a  jm..-,;  .....  «^  .. 
of  tlnj   United  States  Circuit  Court  of  A 
to  become  Governor  of    the    far-off    Philippme 
Lsluntls.      .\  i)ad  man  couhl  1h»  intl  ninke 

the  exchange  by  the  ho|>e  of  loot.  bi.  ..  ^  d  man 
wouhl  consent  to  the  transfer  only  from  a  sens**  of 
duty,  and  this  ise.xactly  what  in«liicol  Ju«lge  Taft 
to  al)andon  Cincinnati  and  h*  •'  '  ,-■,:■  f„r 

Manila  and  its  tiangerous   p<  -  lO. 

Again  it  may  be  said,  without  violating  con- 
fidences, that  just  after  the  P'  •  ami  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  made  tin-..  .-.  iioii.  there 
was  a  long  day  of  steady  conferi'nce  at  the  White 
House,  at  which  the  three  men  went  over  the 
ground  bit  by  bit,  until  they  arrive<l  at  a  common 
understanding.  Judge  Taft  lesigneil  his  life 
position  to  become  chairman  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  and  later,  civil  governor  of  the 
islands,  l>ecau8e  he  believed  it  to  lie  his  «luly  to 
do  so.  He  is  not  a  man  of  wealth,  and  is  largely 
de|H?ndent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  8Up|K>rt. 
In  return  for  his  splendid  sn  the  PreMdent 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  i  him  tliat  on 
their  part  there  should  be  the  most  constant  and 
loyal  sup|K)rt,  and  that  in  the  great  work  of  creat- 
ing a  government  for  the  Philippine  I.Hlaiuis  the 
executive  in  Manila  should  Ih»  at  all  limes  in  close 
and  loyal  touch  with  the  executive  in  Washington. 
The  singularity  of  tlM<  pacrifice  was  «•  ' 
t>y  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  t^  , 
Governor  Taft  on  Ixjhalf  of  the  Government 
except  the  satisfaction  of  duty  done.      It   is  a 

sumcient    in. lex      '"    ■'         ' "   "      ''    •'"    •••■"*• 

governor  of   the   1 

made  the  sacrifice  anil  accepted  the  biinlen  for 

the  sake  of  the  t!  l^  of  lit 

had   m-ver  84'en.    .....    ;..at  he   :....  ,- 

towanl    demonstrating    that    the    t  an    in^ 

Htitutions  of  wliicli  we  are  so  proud  an 
an'  '  '•'  of  «'  "  ■     •'  at  II  'i 

ns  t  .  .    which  ,      or  the  : 

country  so  many  splendid  colonioa. 
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If  thero  has  been  any  iiiystory  ropmlinj;  tlio 
p.'  .     '  ti    hy   the    Pivsidi'iit    anil   tlic 

>,  \,         ..r  thf  I'ontrul  of  the   riiilip- 

|>iiu»s,  it  is  by  no  means  the  fault  of  those  two 
public  men,  i>ut  is  ratlier  to  l)e  ascrihod   to  the 
vastness  of  the  subjoi'l  and    to  the    inability  of 
the  public  to  grasp  the  idea.      The  writer  is  in  a 
|M>sition  to  aflirm  that  the  ])olicy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration rejrardinjr  the  Philippine  Islands  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than   the  creation   of  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  those  islands  of  such  a 
character  as  will  i>e  best  adapted  to  furtlier  their 
material  and  moral   interests.      'I'ho  founders  of 
this  repul»lic  had  a  groundwork  to  operate  ui)on, 
in  the  various  provincial  governmems  establislied 
bv  Great    Britain    for    her    American    colonies. 
'I'hev  had  to  substitute  merely  the  control  of  tlie 
j)eople  for  the  absolutism   of   the   king.     Tliere 
were    involved   no   racial    changes,    no    abstract 
revolution  in  system,    no   attempt   to   substitute 
one  master  for  another  master,  and   both  alien. 
'I'he  difference  in  the  government  of  the  city  of 
New  York  under  the  king  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution was  not,  after  all,  so  great  as  one  might 
imagine.      There  w'as  a  vast    difference    in    the 
liberty  of    the    individual,  but    not   so    great   a 
change  in  the  mechanism    of   the    government. 
George  Washington  and  King  George  spoke  the 
same  language,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  sur- 
render   at    Yorktown    needed    no     interpretei'S. 
The  problem  of  the  Philippines  is  distinctly  dif- 
ferent.     It  is  a  curious  but  well-understood  fact 
that    Spain,    which  discovered  America,  and  is 
thus   responsil)le    for  Western    progressiveness, 
has  lagged  behind  farther  tlian  any  other  Euro- 
pean  nation  ;   and  Washington  and  Madrid  are 
probably   more   widely   apart,    as    regards    their 
point  of  view,  than  any  other  two  Cliristian  capi- 
tals.    The  governmental  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  far  different  from  that  which  was  met 
\n  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.     Both  of  tliese  islands 
were    cui'sed    with    bad    govei-ninents,    but    the 
people  were  at  least  civilized  ;  and  the  govern- 
mental structure,  bad  though  it  was,  furnished  a 
natural  foundation  for  something  belter.      In  the 
Philippines,   on  the  other    hand,   the  Spaniards 
never  attempted  to  assert  actual  control,  except 
Iiere  and  there  along  the  seacoast,    and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  towns.     The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment,  where  it  existed  at  all,   was  ineffably 
bad.      Of   the   7,000,000   people   on  the   island, 
only  the  inconsiderable  fraction  of  about  500,000 
were  anything  but  Malays.      About  200,000  Chi- 
nese  Mestizos,  who  are  a  cross  between  tlie  Chi- 
nese and  Tagals,  living  principally  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of   Manila,    represent    almost  the    only 
nucleus  of  the  native  population  even  remotely 
fitted  for  self-rule.     These  very  Mestizos,  to  whom 


Aguinaldo  and  all  of  his  generals  l)elong,  nattl- 
raiiv  intelligent  and  turbulent,  had  become  thor- 
oughly infected  with  the  corruption  of  Spanish 
ofhcial  life.  These  half-breeds,  who  have  gj-adually 
come  to  be  c<)nsid(M-ed  populai'ly  as  the  real  Fili- 
]»inos,  altiiough  tiiey  do  not  represent  moi-e  than 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  total  population,  have 
no  more  conception  of  the  comparative  purity  of 
American  methods  of  administration  than  could 
l)e  found  among  the  head-hunters  who  loam  over 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  islands.  These  Mesti- 
zos are  the  iiatural  governing  class  of  the  islands, 
because  of  their  comparative  intelligence,  and  also 
because  of  their  location  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila. 
Granting  that  these  people  are  capable  of  self- 
go  vernr.ient,  they  must  first  unlearn  their  ideas 
of  the  science  of  government  derived  from  the 
corrupt  Spanish  officials.  When  that  result  is 
achieved,  the  seven  millions  of  people  in  the 
Philippines  will  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One 
of  these,  embracing  only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
people,  can  probably  be  safely  trusted  with  local 
municipal  government,  after  a  short  period  of 
education  ;  but  for  tlie  other  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  they  will  be- 
come capable  of  even  local  municipal  control,  at 
least  during  this  generation. 

Broadly  stated,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  regarding  tlie 
Philippines  is,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed 
it  to  the  writer,  "to  create  a  govei-nment  from 
the  ground  up."  This  stupendous  work  is  now 
in  progress,  and  if  the  existing  plans  are  followed 
it  will  be  in  progress  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come.  Under  the  most  liberal  estimates,  there 
are  not  over  a  half-million  people  in  the  islands 
who  possess  anywliei^e  near  the  capacity  for  self- 
government  exhibited  by  the  nost  ignorant  negro 
in  the  black  belt  of  our  own  South.  For  these 
half-million,  however,  there  is  now  being  con- 
structed a  system  of  municipal  government  in 
the  administration  of  which,  of  necessity,  they  are 
the  chief  factor,  for  there  are  not  enough  edu- 
cated Caucasians  on  the  islands  to  do  the  work 
of  the  general  colonial  government.  Tho  commis- 
sion of  which  Governor  Taft  was  the  'hairman 
had  been  at  work  steadily  for  ten  months,  prior 
to  July  1,  gradually  extending  this  fabric  of  muni- 
cipal home  rule  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done, 
taking  into  consideration  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country.  The  purpose  of  the  American 
government  is  to  give  the  Filipinos  as  much 
home  rule  as  they  develop  capacity  for.  If  a 
mistake  is  made  in  any  direction,  it  will  be  in 
trusting  too  much  rather  than  too  little  to  the 
Filipinos.  The  vastness  of  the  work  can  per- 
haps be  best  imderstood  by  a  mere  summary  of 
the  instructions,  in  which,  after  vesting  the  com- 
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mission  with  authority  dating  from  SeptemU'r  1. 
President  McKiiiley  said:  "Kxorcise  of  this 
legislative  autliority  will  include  the  niakinj;  »)f 
rules  and  ordei-s,  having  the  effect  of  law,  for 
the  raising  of  revenue  liy  taxes,  customs,  duties, 
and  ini{)osts  ;  the  a])prui)nution  and  ex|)endiiure 
of  public  funds  of  the  islands  ;  the  establisimieiit 
of  an  educational  system  throughout  the  islands  ; 
the  establishment  of  a  system  to  secure  an 
efficient  civil  service  ;  the  organization  and  es- 
tablishment of  courts  ;  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  municipal  and  departmental 
governments,  and  all  other  mattei-s  of  civil  nature 
for  which  the  military  governor  is  now  competent 
to  provide  by  rules  or  orders  of  a  legislative 
character." 

This  seems  to  be  a  large  programme  for  one 
man    to  undertake.       It    undoubtedly    is,    espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Taft  is  a 
sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  the  extent  that  he 
must  create  his  own  tools.      It  would  be  a  simple 
enough  matter  for  the  average  private  citizen  of 
ordinary  al)ility  to  walk  into  the  Capitol  at  Al- 
bany  and    by  a   judicious   use    of    the    existing 
machinery   administer  the   affairs    of  the    great 
commonwealth  of    New   York   without  any   im- 
mediate   disaster.      It    is    an    entirely    different 
proposition  that  is  present<'d  to  (Jovernor  Taft, 
and   for  the  solution  of   which,  if  he  does  solve 
it,  he  will  l)e  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ami  of  the  friends  of  a  republican 
form   of  government  the  world  over.      The   re- 
mark of  Secretary  Koot  that  the  work  of  Gov- 
ernor Taft  is  to  create  a  government  "from  the 
ground  up"  furnishes  tlie  keynote  to  what  is  now 
going  on  in  the  riiilippines.      Governor  Taft  and 
his  associates  have  begun  literally  at  the  bottom. 
They  have  organized  one  municipality  after  an- 
other, making  use  of  the  natives  as  a  matter  of 
prime   necessity,  for  there   are   few    Europeans, 
and  almost  no  .Americans,  outside  of  the  garrison 
towns.      The    Filij)ino,    even    when    uneducated, 
takes  almost  too  kindly  to  the  governmental  id«'a. 
The  Mestizos  derived  from  their  Chinese  ances- 
tors remarkable  imitative  faculties.      Naturally, 
but  unfortunately,  they  imitate  all  of  the  worst 
things  of  the    Spanish    reijime.      Many   of    tiiem 
have  conceived   the  idea  that  bril>ery  and   cor- 
ruption are  es.sential  parts  (»f  the  process  of  gov- 
erning.     It  has   l>ecoiiie  neci'ssary,  therefore,  in 
establishing  municipal  government,  to  watch  the 
local  dignitaries  with  the  utmost  care,  to  prevent 
them  from  imposing  upon  therommf>n  jn-ople  by 
exactly  the  .name  (h.-vices  whidi  the  Spaniards  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extraoniinary  degree.     There 
is  a  curi«>U8    instance   of   this  official  corrujilion 
which  has  bothered  (Jovernor  Taft  and   his  a-^o- 
ciates  to  no  small  degree.     There  was  a   h-  i  i 


Ux  under  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  local 
officials  were  requirwl — finil,  to  count  the  people, 

an<i  then  to  turn  in  a  '  • 

the  tax  u|xjn  eacli   li 

for  frauil  was  simply  delicioua.     The  local 

mad.'  th.ir  returns  of  ;  ,,„   far  U-low  ihe 

actual   figures.      They  c  the  tax  •       •    in- 

dustriously  on  the  entire  :on,  an  u^^\ 

the  ilifference.      The  re«uil  i8  that  to  this  day  it 

is  practically  imj  i     • 

lation  even  of  th- 

anything  like  exactness. 

In   attemj.ting  to   build   up  the  i  of  a 

government  by  commencing  with  t  '      or 

municipality,  Governor  Taft  is  m»  ng 

the  explicit  instructions  of  the  President,  and  in 
this  regard  is  develo|>ing  the  PI    '  of 

the  Administration,  which  may  .  .      ..au- 

thority to  be  an  attempt,  not  only  to  create  civil 
rights  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  to  U'ach  the 
people  how  to  exercise  them.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion of  the  white  man's  burden,  so  deftly  tie- 
scril)ed  by  Kipling.  People  who  are  guessing 
to-day  as  to  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  A«iininis- 
traiion  would  do  well  to  secure  a  copv  «»f  the  in- 
structions prepared  by  Pi-esi«lent  McKinley  under 
the  valuable  advice  of  Secretary  Hoot.  These 
instructions  may  l>e  taken  to  express  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Administration.  It  is  not  for  the 
President  to  say  what  laws  shall  l»e  i»a.ssed,  but 
when  Congress  comes  to  '  .«  for  the  Philip- 

pines it  will  follow  clo>.  ..  ..,  ..n  the  lines  laid 
down  in  these  instructions  if  it  desires  to  nie<!t 
the  wishes  of  the  Administration.  Take  down 
from  the  shelf  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  compare  it  with  llie  instruc- 
tions to  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  form 
to-day  the  Magna  Chnrta  of  the  islands,  and  it 
will  U'  found  that  Presidt-nt  McKinley  has  fol- 
lowed the  Constitution  with  rare  fidelity,  and  has 
eliminated  only  those  so-called  constitutional 
rights  which  are  manifestly  i  ■  '  ' 
Philippines,  and  which  the  fa 
themselves  would  not  have  inserted  if  they  had 
been  legislating  for  savage  irilws.  The  scheme 
of  government  adopted  l»y  the  !'•-.-;!■••:!  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and   U'ing  e.\  .   by  (tov- 

ernor  Taft,  is  di.ntinctly  twofold.  The  govenior 
of  the  Philippiiu's   is     '  I    to  iN'giii   bu- 

in  a  small  way  by  ••st,>  \g  munici|Mil  g"        . 

nients  in  every  {N>sMible  instance,  and  by  thus 
training  the  jx'oph-  i«>  the  exercise  of  civil  rights. 
Following  uiM)n  this  will  come  tlii>  i>rgani»ition 
of  provincial  governments,  lea«ling  up  t«i  de- 
partmental   control.     The    American    analogy  is 

to    lie    i'lowlv    ^   "  ' 

Will  |K>rmit,  th<  

will    be  a   system   of  goveriiinents  ■ulwtaiitially 
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\T  lo  those  of  our  townsliip,  county,  and 
Si.ti.-.  The  rri'sitUMit  has  «>.\pn>ssly  ilin'ctoil  that 
the  siiuillor  govormntMiial  sulxiivisions  shall  al- 
wavs  bavo  tlio  pioftMvnce  in  the  distribution  of 
j>ower,  so  that  linally,  as  the  rrcsidiMit  hinisflf 
sjivs,  "tho  central  <;ovt»rnn)ont  of  the  islands  shall 
have  no  directed  administration  except  of  mat- 
tiTS  of  purely  general  concern,  and  shall  have 
onlv  such  sujHTvision  and  control  over  local  gov- 
ernments as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  ami  en- 
force faithful  and  efficient  administration  by  local 
oflicers. " 

Following  out  their  simple  but  cliaracteristically 
honest  policy  of  divesting  the  central  government 
of  the  ability  to  exercise  meddlesome  interference 
with  local  affairs,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  feel  a  just  pride  in  tlie  fact  that  since 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  civil  government  in 
the  islands  no  political  appointments  to  subor- 
dinate places  have  been  made  in  Washing- 
ton. The  government  of  the  Fliilippines  to-day 
is  free  from  the  taint  of  carpetbagism.  The 
governor,  the  members  of  the  commission  wlio 
form  his  personal  council,  the  auditor  who  fixes 
the  financial  responsibility  as  between  Manila 
and  Washington,  the  assistant  auditor,  and  tiie 
director  of  posts,  who  is  necessarily  responsible 
to  the  department  here,  are  literally  the  only  offi- 
cials in  the  Philippines  whose  appointment  is 
to-day  vested  in  Washington.  All  other  places 
are  filled  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  President 
has  retained  for  himself  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  merely  a  veto  power.  The  laws  passed 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  to-day  have  full  force 
and  effect  as  soon  as  they  are  promulgated.  These 
laws  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President, 
but  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates  are  not 
hampered  in  their  legislation  by  the  necessity  of 
submitting  matters  to  Washington.  Asa  matter 
of  course,  in  important  cases  there  will  be  pre- 
vious consultation  with  Washington.  This  will 
frequently  be  necessary  in  revenue  matteis,  where 
the  opinion  of  experts  is  necessary,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  relations  between  the  govern- 
ment at  Manila  and  the  source  of  power  at  Wash- 
ington are  directly  concerned. 

Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  and 
assuming  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  government  devised  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the 
civilized  natives,  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  sys- 
tem now  in  successful  operation  in  the  Disti-ict  of 
Columbia,  with  the  single  exception,  which  is 
entirely  noteworthy,  that  the  people  of  Manila 
will  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  while  those  in 
Washington  ai-e  getting  along  very  well  without 
it.  The  city  of  Washington  to-day  is  governed 
by  three  commissioners,  all  of  them  appointed  l)y 


the  President,  and  removable  at  his  discretion. 
They  control  the  fire  depaitnuuit,  the  police,  the 
schools,  the  system  of  ta.\alioii,  the  cleaning  of 
the  streets,  the  regulation  uf  the  public  h(>alth, 
and.  in  fact,  ev«'rythiiig  which  is  condiu-tcd  with 
much  more  friction  by  the  cumbersonu!  nuu'hin- 
ery  of  the  average  city.  People  who  have  lived 
for  years  in  Washington,  after  having  been  resi- 
dents of  other  cities,  assert  with  great  positive- 
ness  that  the  capital  is  beyond  all  (juestion  the 
best-governed  large  municipality  in  the  United 
States.  ¥ov  the  Philippines,  the  President  has 
tliought  to  devise  a  central  government  consist- 
ing of  a  few  officials  directly  responsible  to  him. 
They,  in  their  turn,  will  create  subordinate  gov- 
ernments with  the  same  degree  of  direct  respon- 
sii)ility.  This  system  secures  the  flexibility 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  government  out  of  such  decidedly  i-aw  ma- 
terial. It  secures  to  Governor  Taft  the  neces 
sary  independence  of  initiative,  but  amply  pro- 
vides for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
arbiti-ary  action.  Military  government,  however 
wisely  conducted,  is  generally  abrupt  in  its  oper- 
ation, and  inevitably  disliked,  because  it  is  an 
attempt  by  military  foi'ce  to  secure  action  on 
lines  which  are  essentially  civil.  A  military  or- 
der is  frequently  both  legislative  and  judicial, 
as  well  as  executive.  It  prescribes  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion, executes  its  own  law,  and  then  constitutes 
itself  a  court  of  last  resort  as  to  whether  the  law 
has  been  properly  executed.  It  was  to  avoid 
giving  offense  through  this  inherent  abruptness 
of  military  power  that  President  McKinly  was  so 
anxious  to  establish  a  civil  government  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

Whatever  power  the  President  possesses,  it  is 
manifestly  executive.  The  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided for  the  coordination  of  the  three  branches 
of  government — executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial. In  his  assumption  of  the  power  to  cre- 
ate a  proper  government  for  the  Philippines, 
President  McKinley  has  supplied  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  ability  of  the  executive  power  to 
subdivide  itself  into  the  very  elements  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  to  create,  under  execu- 
tive authority,  legislative  and  judicial  functions 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  possible  arbitrary 
abuse  of  power  by  the  executive  himself.  It 
has  been  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  far-off  islands  in  their  right  of 
appeal,  and  hence  tlie  curious  and  characteristic- 
ally Yankee  expedient.  The  executive  power 
cuts  off  one  of  its  arms  and  calls  it  a  legislative 
body,  whereupon  the  new  body,  in  defiance 
alike  of  surgery  and  politics,  proceeds  to  auto- 
matic action  with  aV)solute  control  of  its  initia- 
tive, subject  only  to  the  final  approval  of  its  ere- 
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ator.  Those  who  have  boon  fearful  of  a  growth 
of  iinjH'rialisin  in  tliis  country  may  well  stop  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  this  significant  action  of 
the  President,  who  voluntarily  divests  himself 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  arbitrary  executive 
power,  and  proceeds  in  a  purely  arbitrary  but 
most  benevolent  manner  to  transmute  that  por- 
tion of  himself  into  the  legislative  and  judicial 
features  of  the  Government  prescrilnjd  by  the 
written  constitution  of  the  L'nited  States.  This 
single  tlevelopment  of  the  Philippine  policy  of 
the  Government  is  worth  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
students  of  the  science  of  statesmanship.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  flexibility  of  an  "inflexible" 
constitution.  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates 
are  to-day  in  the  islands  organizing  courts  and 
passing  laws  involving  the  grant  of  suffrage  and 
equal  rights  to  people  who  never  enjoyed  such 
privileges  before,  and  yet  all  this  l)eautiful  mech- 
anism of  liberty  has  proceeded  from  the  sole 
executive  order  of  William  McKinley. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  principal 
work  of  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates  is  in  car- 
rying out  general  principles  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  Municipal  and  pro- 
vincial control  can  be  devised  readily  enough  for 
the  civilized  or  partially  educated  fractions,  but 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  tribes  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  a  method  of  treatment  substantially  similar 
to  that  followed  by  this  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians  has  been  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  will  be 
faitlifuUy  followed  l)y  Governor  Taft.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  municii)al  idea  to  the  tribes  will  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  tiiey  show  the  slightest  desire 
or  capacity  for  anything  better  than  the  mere 
tribal  community  of  interests.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  at  Manila  must  concern  it.self  with 
still  greater  problems,  all  going  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  series  of  commonwealths  which  it  will 
take  generations  to  develop.  It  takes  money  to 
run  governments,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  can 
never  hope  to  have  even  a  nominal  independence 
of  the  Washington  Government  until  they  them- 
selves are  able  to  provide  for  all  the  expense  of 
their  local  government.     If  the  Supreme  Court, 


to  ,    : 

pnxhicts  of  oilhor  Spain  or  the   Unii4Hl 
there  will  b»'  emiMirrassment.     The  .-Span- 

iards had  no  ■  •    '•■    if  intern:.   ■        ■ 

They  la.x«Mi  t  .1,  but  1.  i 

itself,  and  thus  it  became  possible  for  non  resi- 
dent !      "     '  '     -  •        .. 

inevii,.  ..:  :....;  : ...    ...  ,  ....  ..; ;,. 

who  impn»ved  his  lanii,  were  obliged  to  i 
burden  of  the  government.      It  is  imposstulo  to- 
day to  d-    •    •         •    •    M  of  taxation     •■  '      '     ■  . 
proiluce  .,  !,iK',    for   the  _  i 

son  that  while  there  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
approximately  7o,  (>()(»,  (lOO  acres,  only  alH>ut 
5,000, UUU  are  owned  by  intlividuals.  All  the 
rest  of  tlie  lands  are  either  public  or  are  held 
under  clouded  or  squatter  titles.  Congress  has 
expressly  reserved  from  the  executive  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  Neither  land 
grants  nur  mining  concessions  can  be  ma«le  un- 
til Congress  acts,  and  hence  no  system  of  in- 
ternal taxation  can  »lo  more  than  provide  for 
merely  municipal  needs.  At  the  present  tinje, 
however,  the  tariti  duties  furnish  an  abumiant 
revenue,  and  this  is  l>eing  exj>ended  in  bntad  proj- 
ects of  general  improvement.  The  creation  of  an 
extensive  highway  system,  and  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  worthy  of  the  name, are  de{H'nde«i 
upon  to  begin  the  regeneration  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  ;  and  it  is  to  this  great  task  involving 
the  uplifting  of  the  people  and  their  education  up 
to  the  point  of  making  use  of  their  long  dormant 
but  none  the  less  inherent  right.s,  that  Judge 
William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  has  Ut'n  called. 

In  the  hands  of  this  young  .American,  with  only 
forty-four  years  to  his  cre«lit,  are  now  :-■  •  1  the 
political  and  social  ilestinies  of  seven  .s  of 

people.  Failure  either  in  the  plan  or  its  execution 
may   mean    mis«'ry  for  these    •  ami  so"..- 

thing  akin  to  shame  for  the  .\ .m  repute. .1;. 

Success,  and  success  alone,  will  glorify  llio  ab- 
stract principles  of  «lemocracy,  start  the  Malay 
millions  on  tlie  highway  to  intelligent  entleavor, 
ami,  {li'rhaps.  make  the  first  governor  of  the 
islands  a  i>oteutial  [Mjlitical  quantity  here  at  home. 


A    (iRlCAF   CITIZEN -JAMES    E.   YEATMAN 


ON"  Julv  7,  at  Si.  Louis,  one  of  the  fuiciiiost 
oili/.t«iis  of  the  I'liitinJ  States  jm.ssod  away. 
He  had  lived  a  long  niui  honored  life,  full  of 
us«»fulness  to  his  fellowiiien.  Although  his  tal- 
ents and  eliaracter  were  such  that  lie  might  have 
Hlled  any  |ml)lic  station,  he  did  not  seek  fame  on 
tlie  battlefield  or  in  iH>lities.  He  seems,  indeed, 
never  to  have  sought  anything  except  to  be  use- 
ful in  his  day  auil  generation  as  oi)[)ortunities 
presented  themselves.  He  was  a  perfect  type  of 
the  American  gentleman,  with  manners  and 
ideals  of  the  traditional  N'irginia  school.  He  was 
not  l)orn.  however,  in  X'irginia,  his  family  having 
gone  farther  west  and  attained  prominence  and 
wealth  in  Kentucky  and  'rennessee. 

James  E.  Y eat  man  was  boi'u  in  Bedford 
County,  Tennessee,  nearly  eighty- three  years 
ago.  In  1842,  after  he  had  attained  liis  major- 
itv,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile enterprises, — among  other  things  found- 
ing what  is  now  the  Merchants'  National  Bank 
quite  half  a  century  ago.  Althougii  he  had  not 
entertained  prevailing  Northern  views,  he  es- 
poused the  Union  side  with  firmness  on  tlie  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  became  almost  at  once  a 
personal  friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Lincohi  and 
a  pillar  of  Union  strength  and  influence  at  the 
critical  time  in  Missouri.  Later  in  the  war 
period  he  was  the  president  of  that  vast  and 
noble  system  of  army  relief  work,  the  Western 
Sanitary  Commission  ;  and  in  that  capacity  fu- 
ture generations  of  America  will  do  liim  honor 
for  services  as  ardent  and  important  as  that  of 
a  general  in  the  field.  His  brother,  it  may  be 
noted  incidentally,  took  the  Southern  view,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Confederate 
General  Folk. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  ]Mr. 
Winston  Churchill's  new  novel,  "  The  Crisis, "  and 
one  drawn  by  the  novelist  with  evident  affection, 
is  Calvin  Brinsmade.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
original  of  Mr.  Churchill's  Brinsmade  was  J\lr. 
Yeatman.  The  novelist  will  always,  of  course, 
take  liberties  with  incidents  and  details  ;  but  in 
the  main,  undoubtedly,  Brinsmade  is  a  very 
faithful  transcript  of  Mr.  Yeatman.  Readers  of 
"  Richard  Carvel "  will  remember  that  it  was  to  Mr. 
Yeatman  that  Mr.  Churchill  dedicated  that  fa- 
mous novel.  It  is  forty  years  since  the  war 
broke  out,  and  Mr.  Yeatman  was  at  lliat  time 
only  forty-three  years  old.  Mr.  Churchill's  de- 
scription of  Brinsmade's  personality  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  Yeatman  that  the 
novelist  himself  knew  in  later  years.     This  slight 


THE  LATK  MK.  YEATMAN,  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

anachronism  is  not  to  be  apologized  for,  since 
Brinsmade  is  not  introduced  avowedly,  like  Lin- 
coln or  Grant,  in  Mr.  ChurcliiU's  great  book,  as 
an  historical  personage. 

Stephen  Brice  and  his  mother,  in  this  new 
novel,  have  come  from  Boston  to  live  in  St. 
Louis.  They  fall  almost  at  once  within  the 
sphere  of  Mr.  Brinsmade's  thoughtful  kindness, 
and  are  fortunate  enough  to  become  his  tenants, 
taking  a  little  house  next  to  his  large  one,  at  a 
rental  that  for  some  characteristic  reason  has 
been  set  much  below  the  market  rates  by  the 
owner.  Stephen  has  got  the  key  from  the 
agent,  and  after  church  he  and  his  mother  have 
turned  down  Oliver  Street  to  inspect  the  house. 
The  rest  of  the  incident  may  be  quoted  directly 
from  ' '  The  Crisis  :  " 

As  Stephen  put  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  little  iron 
gate,  a  gentleman  came  out  of  the  larger  house  next 
door.  He  was  past  the  middle  age,  somewhat  scrupu- 
lously dressed  in  the  old  fashion,  in  swallowtail  coat 
and  black  stock.  Benevolence  was  in  the  generous 
mouth,  in  the  large  nose  that  looked  like  Washington's, 
and  benevolence  fairly  sparkled  in  the  blue  eyes.  He 
smiled  at  them  as  though  he  had  known  them  always, 
and  the  world  seemed  brighter  that  very  instant.  They 
smiled  in  return,  whereupon  the  gentleman  lifted  his 
hat.     And  the  kiudlinesis  and  the  courtliness  of  that 
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l).)\v  iiuule  them  vcrj-  happy.  "  Did  you  wish  to  l(M)k  iit 
the  liou.se,  nrndain  *''  he  n-sked. 

•'Yes,  .sir,"  siiid  Mrs.  Unite. 

"Allow  me  to  open  it  for  you,"  he  saiil,  Kraciously 
taking  the  key  from  lier.  ••  1  fear  that  you  will  Jlml  it 
inconvenient  and  incoinnioilious  nui'ani.  1  shoulil  lie 
fortunate,  in<lee<l,  to  gi-t  a  ;;ink1  tenant." 

He  fitte<l  the  key  in  tlie  door,  while  Stephen  and  his 
mother  smiled  at  each  other  at  the  thought  of  the  rent. 
The  gentleman  oi)enetl  the  diM)r,  and  -sUxkI  a.siile  to  let 
them  enter,  very  nmch  as  if  he  were  showing  theuj  a 
palace  for  which  he  was  the  liuinble  ai^ent. 

•  •••••• 

The  gentleman,  with  inlinite  tact,  wiid  little,  hut  le<l 
the  way  throuj^h  the  njonis.  There  were  not  many  of 
them.  At  the  diH)r  of  the  kitchen  he  .stopi)e<l,  ami  laid 
his  hand  kindly  on  Stephen's  shoulder. 

"  Here  we  may  not  enter.  This  is  jour  department, 
ma'am,"  siiid  he. 

Finally,  as  they  stood  without  waiting  for  the  gentle- 
man, who  insisted  upon  locking  the  door,  they  oh.served 
a  girl  in  a  ragged  shawl  hurrying  up  the  street.  As  she 
approiiched  them,  her  eyes  were  li.ved  uytou  the  large 
house  ne.xt  d<x)r.  But  suddenly,  as  the  gentleman 
turned,  she  caught  siglit  of  him,  and  from  her  lips 
escaped  a  cry  of  relief.  She  flung  open  the  gate,  and 
stood  before  him. 

"Oh.  Mr.  lJrin.smade,"  she  cried,  "mother  is  dying. 
You  have  <lone  so  much  for  us,  sir, — couldn't  you  come 
to  her  for  a  little  while  ?  She  thoiigiit  if  she  might  see 
you  once  more,  she  would  die  happy."  Tiie  voice  was 
choked  by  a  sob. 

Mr.  Brinsmaile  took  the  girl's  han<l  in  his  own,  and 
turned  to  the  laily  with  as  little  luiste,  with  as  much 
politeness,  as  he  had  shown  before. 

"You  will  e.xcu.se  nie,  ma'am, "'  he  sjiid,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand. 

The  widow  had  no  words  to  answer  him.  But  she 
and  her  son  watched  him  as  he  walkeil  rapidly  dow  n 
the  street,  his  arm  in  the  girl's,  until  they  were  out  of 
sight.     And  then  they  walke<l  home  silently. 

Might  not  the  price  of  this  little  hou.sc  be  likewise  a 
piece  of  the  Brinsmade  charity  t 

Here  is  another  little  touch,  a  hundrod  pages 
farther  on  in  tlie  book,  ilhistrative  of  Mr.  Yrat- 
man's  unforgetting  courtesy  : 

Stephen  stoo<l  apart  on  the  htirricane  deck,  gazing  at 
the  dark  line  of  sooty  warehouses.  How  many  young 
men  with  their  way  to  make  have  felt  the  same  as  he 
did  after  some  pleasant  e.xcursion.  The  |)res«'nce  of  a 
tall  form  iM-sidc  him  shook  him  from  his  reverie,  ami  he 
looked  up  to  recognize  the  benevolent  face  of  Mr.  Brins- 
made. 

"  Mrs.  Brice  may  Im*  anxious,  Stephen,  at  the  late 
hour,"  said  he.  "  .My  carriage  is  here,  and  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  convey  you  to  your  d<K)r.'' 

Dear  Mr.  lirinsmade  !  He  is  in  heaven  now,  and 
knows  at  last  the  good  he  wrought  uiM)n  earth.  Of  the 
many  tlioughtful  charities  which  Stephen  re<eive<l  fn»m 
him,  this  one  sticks  (lrme>t  in  his  remembrance:  A 
stranger,  tired  and  lr)nely,  and  a|)art  from  the  gay 
young  men  and  women  who  stepp<-d  from  the  Iniat,  he 
iiad  iM-en  sought  out  by  this  genlh-man,  to  whom  liad 
beeu  given  the  divine  gift  of  forgetting  none. 

fh  another  part  of  the  book  one  fuula  the  fol- 


the  war  : 


r 


'    furih  Mr. 
and  during 


Virginia  drove  i«  Mr.  Brinsmade'  .    ilU  wan  one  of  the 

I'liion  houses  which   -'  .  r 

M'lf  res|Htt.      Like  niii:  ., 

<ine>tion  of  go  or  stay.  .Mr.  Hrmi<miwk-  h  unralterlng  love 
for  the  Inion  hiui  kept  him  in.     He  htul  vot«-«l  for  Mr 
liell,  and  later  had  preside*!  nt  Crittenden  ('ompnmii-- 
meetings.      In  -,  he  Wi. 

U-en  willing  t-  .        -.    And  ;  it 

it  was  to  lie  war,  and  he  had  taken  hiH  Htaod  unconi- 
prondsinyly  with  the  I'nion,  the  neighljor.  u  ' 
had  U-friendiHl  for  so  many  years  could  not  br.i 
s»-lves  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy.  He  never  hurt  their 
feelings;  and  almost  as  mmiu  as  the  war  began  he  M-t 
alKiut  that  work  which  has  been  done  by  stdf-^lenying 
Christians  of  all  ages  — the  relief  of  sufTerinu.  He  vi*. 
ited  with  comfort  the  widow  and  the  fatherli-«>s  and 
many  a  night  in  the  hospital  he  sat  thniugh  lie^ide  the 
dying,  Yankee  and  Uelnd  alike,  and  wrote  their  Inst 
letters  home. 

.\nd  one  runs  aeross  anotlier  allusion  which  shows 
the  estimate  Mr.  Cliiirchill  placfs  tj|Kjn  Mr.  Yi-at- 
man's  great  work  as  chief  oflicer  of  the  Sanitarv 
Commission  : 

The  general  was  a  goo*!  man,  hail  he  done  nothing 
else  than  encourage  the  Wfstern  .Smitary  CommivHion, 
that  glorious  army  of  drilletl  men  and  women  who  gave 
uj)  all  to  relieve  the  sntTering  which  the  war  was  caus- 
ing. Would  that  a  novel  —  a  great  novel  — might  \te 
written  setting  forth  with  truth  its  doings.  Tlie  hem 
of  it  could  Im' Calvin  Briiisimide,  and  a  nobler  hem  than 
he  was  never  under  a  man's  h.iiul.  For  the  glory  of 
generals  fades  Ix'side  his  glory. 

As  a  further  tribute  not  hidden  under  a  cloak 
of  ficlioii,  it  !uay  be  |K>rini8sil>U'  to  nirnt*'  wiine 
stateiiu'iits  in  a  privatt*  K-ller  from  Mr.  ("hurchill, 
written  after  Mr.  Veat man's  death,  last  month  : 

Although  he  was  as  much  l(M>ke4l  up  to  and  rvven**! 
in  St.  I<«inis  a->  any  man  could  Im-,  vet  some  of  our  lM>«t 
citizens  coiilii  not  but  think  that  in  the  swif«-p  of  more 
iiKKlern  events  s<jine  of  his  In-?.!  work  for  the  city  hml 
Imh-u  forgotten.  I  iloubt  very  much  if  any  city  ever 
had  a  lietfer  citi/A'U  or  a  liner  figure.  Mr.  Veatman 
siMMit  two  fortunes  on  charity  in  the   ■  '    and 

he  die<l  a  |»oor  man.     The  list  of  or.:  with 

which  he  was  connect«i  coven*  alnumt  every  prt>gni«^ 
ive   movement   in  the   city's   gmwth  :    the    .M.  -  !.• 

Library,  the  Home  for  Blind  (tirU,  li«-llffont.i 
etery,  the   Fre«'«lmen's  Bureau,  and  tin-  NVestmi  .sjiin- 
tar}' Commi'>sion     his  most  signal  work.     I'ptowilldii 
a  year  of  his  death  he  continued  to  receive  and  take 
care  of  the  siivinus  of  hundnsU  of  |n>i>r  «■■•  <• 

vants,  and  factory  girK  who  brought  «  hat  IIm  .• 

him  to  keep,  lie  never  di>celve«i  any  one.  and  oftrn 
maile  up  a  Ntip;)osed  deficit  out  of  hiN  own  |ioekel.  One 
of  his  most  striking  characterixticx  wi\»  hi*  lovp  fur 
1  hihlren  and  youinf  |NMip|e.  He  • 
ets  fall  «if  ( aiidy,  and  for  forty  ye  i 
town  in  the  «%'eninKt  he  wmji  rollowetl  by  •hutilinu 
I  .-(Hip*,  whoclung  to  his  hanii«,  and  even  to  hU  •  '^ 

W'll  hill  a  inolith   of    the   time    he  ili«<<|,  lie   liMii  tt 

iiiaiiy  chihlreii  for  an  oiitliiK  In  .*-«hnw'ii  (ianlrn. 


Till-:  c;Ar:Lic  ri:vival  in  irllland. 

BY  THOMAS  O'DONNEI.L,   M.P. 


THOMAS  O  DONNELL,  M.P. 


NOT  alone  the  survival,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  the  Gael — so  long  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  Englislimen — have  been  brought 
prominently  to  the  front  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance in  the  English  House  of  Commons  of 
three  Irish  representatives  who,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  the  House,  took  the  oath,  signed  their 
names,  and  addressed  the  Speaker  in  their  own 
language,  returning  his  words  of  welcome  to  the 
English  House  of  Commons  with  the  soft  and,  to 
him,  strangely  musical  words,  "  Cumnus  tha 
tku?"  The  existence,  the  actual  reality,  of  a 
living  Gaelic  race  speaking  a  language  of  their 
own,  different  in  character,  in  ideals,  and  in  as- 
pirations from  the  ubiquitous,  soulless  Saxon, 
was  still  further  exemplified,  and.  more  plainly 
brought  home  to  John  Bull's  dull  imagination, 
when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
called  on  by  the  Speaker  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons.  Being  a  new  member,  naturally  im- 
pressed with  the  spectacle  before  me,  imagining 
myself  in  the  presence  of  the  educated,  the  re- 
fined, and  the  polished  intellects  of  the  British 
empire,  feeling  myself  about  to  address  this 
"  first  assemblage  of  gentlemen  "  in  the  language 
of  my  own  people — a  language  which  these  same 


"gentlemen"  iniaginod  they  had  long  ago 
crushed  out  of  existence — my  mind  was  natu- 
rullv  filled  with  mingled  feedings  of  timidity, 
anxiety,  and  pride.  For  just  one  hundred  years 
Ireland's  parliament  has  been  destroyed  ;  her 
n'prcsontatives  have  in  the  meantime  attend(!d  in 
tiie  English  chamber,  and  during  all  that  time 
not  one  of  those  representatives  ever  addressed 
the  House  in  the  Irish  language.  Into  the  rea- 
sons for  this  appaivnt  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the 
Irish  language  by  the  Irish  people  1  am  not  at 
present  going  to  enter,  further  than  to  say  that 
the  era  of  popular  representation  of  the  Irish 
peasant  in  the  English  Parliament,  by  men  of 
his  own  class,  is  not  very  remote,  and  therefore 
it  is  true  to  say  that  for  this  neglect  the  Irish 
people  are  not  to  blame.  Feeling,  therefore, 
that  I  was  about  to  introduce  an  innovation  not 
attempted  since  the  Union,  "without,"  as  the 
Speaker  remarked,  "a  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  past  600 
years  ;  "  feeling,  also,  that  my  attempt  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  new-awakened  ambitions  of 
my  countrymen  in  their  now  clearer  vision  of  a 
national  duty  and  a  national  aim,  I  was  con- 
cerned lest  I  might  not  present  in  a  worthy  manner 
a  subject  so  dear  to  me  and  my  countrymen. 

It  may  be  asked  by  the  materialist — and  the 
number  of  such  seems  legion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  press — what  object  had  I 
in  view,  what  practical  purpose  did  I  intend 
to  serve,  by  speaking  in  a  language  which  was 
an  unknown  tongue  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  present.  To  this  I  simply  reply  that,  being 
an  Irish  representative  who  spoke  my  native 
language  from  the  cradle,  who  sees  in  the  will- 
ful destruction  of  my  country's  language  the 
departure  of  a  national  asset,  a  national  and  lit- 
erary treasure,  with  which  must  inevitably  de- 
part the  characteristics,  the  finer  instincts,  the 
spiritual  ennobling  ideals  for  which  my  country- 
men have  been  remarkable,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  presented  to  me  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Englishmen  to  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Gael  nor  his  language  is  yet  dead  ;  and  I  also 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  point  out  to 
my  countrymen  all  over  the  world — many  of 
whom  may,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
amid  foreign  surroundings,  have  half  forgotten 
the  fact — that  an  inheritance  common  to  them  all, 
a  relic  purified  and   rendered  inestimably  valua- 
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ble  by  a^s  of  historic  ami  national  association, 
liad  yet  existed,  to  bo  in  time,  perhaps,  the  torch 
with  which  in  an  ape  of  commercialism,  material- 
ism, ami  godless  imjwriulism  a  new  (jaelic  na- 
tion may  be  established. 

As  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  limited,  I  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  uif|uiry 
as  to  the  antiquity  and  the  literary  worth  of  tlie 
Irish  language.  I  trust  I  sliall  find  another  op- 
portunity of  doing  justice  to  this  part  of  niv 
subject  ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  inquire 
if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  Ireland  was  famous  for  her 
schools — to  which  flocked  students  from  England 
and  the  Continent — from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 


"-""■'•'.  all  young, 
who  mriin 


bering  its  n»eml)er8  riv  f.n-.  t.f  t1.. 

enthusiaiiiic,  and  in: 

to  undo  the  efTcct.s  of  past  niiHgoveniment.     This 

league  has  its  branches  :i''     ■     -    '  -  and    I 

have  had  tlie  pleasure  n.  ;;  lar^e 

meetings  in   London,  Liverpool,  and  Mancli.'Ml4jr 

in  tlie  Irish  1  •«•,  thoi: 

be  expected,   i    .... i  with   i;.. 

a  great  many,  and  with  inleng**  and 
delight  by  all. 

Ye.s.  this  ii:   ■■  --ntforil  ' 

of  our  languii.-  .th  \>\u>  i 

is  national  in  its  pun>st  and  fullest  sense.     It  has 
arravid   in   it.s  advocacy  the   vouth   and  intelji- 


to 


vth 

.  It 


century  ;   that   the   number  of  ancient   priceless      gence  of  Krin,  the  patriotism  and  national  pride 
MSS.  in  the  Irish  tongue  preserved  in  home  and      of  our  race.     I  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Red- 


foreign  libraries  is  exceedingly  large  ;  that  Irish 
was  the  language  of  the  Irish  clergy  for  over 
twelve  centuries  ;  that  till  the  introduction  of  an 
English  system  of  education,  over  sixty  years 
ago,  Irish  was  the  language  of  nine -tenths  of  tlie 
Irish  people.  I  would  a.sk  my  readers  to  inquire 
if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  so  early  as  the  year  l."}tj7  a 
law  was  passed  forbiilding  the  use  of  Irish  in 
Ireland  ;  that  ever  since  that  time  the  use  of  the 
Irish  language  was  sufficient  to  have  the  lands 


mond,  whose  practical  common  sense,  love  for 
the  welfare  of  liis  country,  and  at  the  same  lime 
clear,  keen  vision  of  the  duties  of  the  hour  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  Sp<'aking  on  Manh  19  in 
the    Hotel    Cecil,    he    said  :      "It    [the    Gaelic 

League]  is  striving  to  nationalize  Irish  ^  • '-nt, 

Irish   feeling,  and    Irish   thought,  to   .  i-  a 

knowledge  of  the  past  of  our  country,  tostmiulate 
tlie  Irishman's  pri<ie  of  race.  My  view  is  that, 
of  all  things  thai  have  been  working  on   the  side 


and  goods  of  an  Irishman  confiscated  if  he  did  of  England  in  this  quarrel  with  our  country  dtir- 
not  find  some  "  loyal"  subject  to  go  bail  for  him;  ing  tiie  nineteenth  century,  that  with  the  most 
that  the  men  who  tauglil  the  Irish  peasant  his  deadly  effect  to  Ireland  has  been  the  fashion  of 
language  or  other  sub- 
jects were  subject  to  fines 
and  imprisonment,  all 
under  the  beneficcuit 
English  Government. 
Having  learned  from  an 
impartial  and  authorita- 
tive source  llie  truth  of 
those  statements,  the  se- 
verity, the  barbarity,  of 
the  laws  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction both  of  the  liisli 
people  and  their  language, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  mat- 
ter for  surprise  to  Eng- 
lishmen, as  a  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Gatdic  race, 
to  find  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century 
about  a  million.  Irishmen 
able  to  speak  their  own 
language.  It  may  al.so  in- 
terest the  careful  reader 
to  know  that  the  h'ague 
set  on  foot  a  few  years 
ago  for  the  spread  and 
study  of  the  Irish  language 
has  over  two  hundre<l 
branches  in  Ireland,  num- 


Boaao  of  Commons  Library,     t 
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"TRANSLATION. 
Uoui*  o(  CoiniLoni  Libr»rji 
■2i  ■:  1901. 

Th«  Secrelir^  G»«lic  Sucirit.  N»w  Yotli. 

D««r  Friend  — 1  cm  thmktui  fjr  lh»  c«bl»- 
gram  which  jou  t«at  oe  >»>lfid»y  U)  lbi« 
lloQir.  I  •»  •  jouog  intD  from  Irrlind  obo 
rim*  her*  a.  wrfk  »(jo  to  {oi»«r<<  l»i»  c«j»« 
of  my  couutr-v.  but  1  grr»ll>  («ir  lh»l  il  "ill 
not  b«  pombl*  for  u(  lo  do  oiocb  |p?od  (jr 
Irrltad  h»r».  W*  kr«  amoog  tb»  ri»>.«rd»  of 
Ihf  world.  propl«  wilhoul  UiUi.  lb»  («»/  ot 
God.  kUioir.  lrulhtultit«».  or  »t..T  olbfr  (nx>i 
qualit}.  ThfY  •r*  itrong  »nd  rich  oo».  »fii 
««  •?▼  we»k  »nd  pOfir,  »Uhoiil  wfn.  bciie4 
in  cbiint,  without  »r.y  help  »»»•  fftn  Oed 
If  yoo  WOT*  h»r».  »«  I  tn.  li«l»nion  to  th»« 
rflttinn  l^»  (I'Hxl  Cling*  lh«y  b»»«  doo«  lor 
Ir.;«nd  IhfK  huidrcd  »?«t»,  !iouT  brwl  wou.d 
ri«»  to  jour  mouth.  »r.d  it  •uuij  »oi  b«  po*- 
tib!«  lor  )vii  rot  lo  git«  ihtm  to  »=irf  blow. 
Th».T  »r»  Diking  fuB  ol  u«.  They  koow  Ibtt 
It  11  Br.1  p»i<iV>:«  for  u«  lo  do  »rTthir\j|  o» 
llittn.  but  r»rl-»p<  with  lh»  help  o(  G"A  lfc»^ 
mty  b«  ir»kiin  (on  of  thennehe*  W*  %r% 
oow  in  thu  J'»rli«in»Dt  ttron-er  Ui»n  we  wire 
c<«r  be/ori>.  Th^ce  »r«  ei»nt»  tr»«  m**  at 
u«,  •r  J  liie  member*  from  I  Itter  »r>»  mot  oter 
•  ilitfieil.  Sh«  (tr^  •;>ll  ht«  loo  Diit(b  l«»  do 
in  the  Tr»n»»»«l.  »  '  • 
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Kn^lish  mo»les  ami  Knglisli  thought  in   Iri'lniul. 
Ytw.  m  my  opinion,  worso  than   famine  and  tlie 
8Wi>nl,  \vi>i-j««>  tlian  iMiiiirraiion  and  ccuMvioii,  cvtMi, 
this  >;ra<liuil  an^lici/.aiiDM  oi  our  country  has  mili- 
tated ajn»inst  national  hopes  for  freedom  "  (strong 
hut     truthful     wordsK      Further    on,    he    says  : 
"  Irislj   history — that  glorious  story  which  tells 
on  every  page  of  devotion  to  high  and  holy  ideals, 
and  disregard  of  merely   materialistic  aims — has 
Int-n    kept    a   closed   book    to    her   sons,"  and  ho 
winds    up   a    masterly  expositi<)n  of  the  national 
outlook  in  Ireland  thus:    "Irishmen  and   Irish- 
women liave  reason   to  lift  up  their  hearts  with 
thankfulness  and  with   joy,  strong  in  the  belief 
that   the   near  future  will   see  an  Irish  Ireland, 
self- centered,     self  contained,    self-reliant,     imi- 
tating the  opinions  and    thoughts  and  modes  of 
feeling  of   no   other   nation, — an  Irish   Ireland, 
proud  of  its  glorious  past,  confident  in  its  future, 
and  determined  to  be  free."     These  are  the  calm, 
deliberate  words  of  the  present  leader  of  the  Irish 
partv.  giving  in  no  unmistakable  terms  his  ideas 
of  the  serious  and  immediate  national  duty  which 
Irishmen  owe  to  their  language. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell,  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
s[)eaking  at  the  Maynooth  Union  in  1900,  thus 
expressed  himself:  "No  doubt  they  were  all 
pretty  conscious  that  the  ancient  love  of  learning, 
ami  of  reading,  and  of  the  salt  of  wisdom  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  their  country  was  at 
l)resent  in  a  decadent  condition.  But  lie  put  it 
forward  as  his  opinion  that  for  restoring  the  lost 
chord  to  the  heart  of  Ireland,  and  making  a  re- 
sound, a  leading  condition,  and,  perhaps,  the  first 
condition — the  condition  most  congenial  to  the 
Celtic  nature — was  the  reviving  and  placing  upon 
an  honored  throne  the  grand  old  language  of  their 
country  ;  "  and,  further  on,  speaking  of  the  cul- 
ture which  the  language  has  brought  to  those  who 
use  Irish  solely  or  almost  entirely,  and  who  would, 
according  to  present  ideas,  be  considered  illiterate, 
his  lordship  says  :  "  In  the  remote  glens  of  Ire- 
land they  still  came  upon  fine  types  of  Irish  man- 
hood and  womanhood  cast  in  a  noble  mold  of 
mind  and  manners,  and  with  an  inherited  culture 
which  he  believed  not  a  century  of  training  could 
attain." 

From  these  quotations  from  men  who  are  lead- 
ers— one  in  the  political  or  national,  and  the 
other  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  our  race — it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  in  Ireland  consider  the  safety  of  our  language 
as  a  living  tongue,  its  value  as  a  barrier  to  the 
irreligion  and  gross  materialism  of  the  present 
age,  its  value  as  a  national  relic,  a  national  treas- 
ure, marking  Irishmen  ofT  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, a  distinct  race  with  an  inheritance  of  nobil- 
ity, idealism,  and  devotion  to  principle,  as  above 


and  beyond,  because  embracing,  all  other  ques- 
tions at  present  occupying  the  mind  of  Ii-e- 
land. 

Our  language  is  the  only  thing  that  remains  to 
us  after  the  struggles  of  centuries.  Our  liberty 
and  our  own  lainl  have  been  takciii  from  us.  While 
that  language  remains  it  will  ever  act  as  a  Ma- 
sonic bond  to  link  a  people  whom  misgovern- 
inent  lias  exiled  all  over  tlie  globe,  and  who 
would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  multitucU;  and 
lost  to  their  country.  Our  national  poet  has  said  : 
' '  The  language  of  a  nation's  youth  is  the  only 
easy  and  full  speech  for  its  manhood,  and  for  its 
age,  and  when  the  language  of  its  cradle  goes, 
itself  craves  a  tomb."  And  again  :  "A  nation 
should  guard  its  language  more  than  its  territo- 
ries,— 'tis  a  surer  barrier  and  a  stronger  frontier 
than  fortress  or  river." 

The  language  and  the  mind  of  Ireland  mutually 
reacted  upon  each  other.      While  the  language 
was  in  the  first  instance  the  product,  the  growth, 
of  the  Irish  mind,  leaving  in  its  idioms  and  forms 
of  expression  distinct  characteristics  of  the  minds 
which  evolve  it,  the  minds  of  future  generations 
of  Irishmen  were  shaped  and  developed  by  the 
language,  by  its  expressive  beauty,  its  prayerful 
and    religious    tendencies,    its    mystic    charms ; 
they  grew   in   the   natural  order,  forming,  each 
one,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  national  development, 
each  the  inheritor  of  the  wisdom,  the  culture, 
and  refinement  of  those  preceding,  each  drawing 
from  the  storehouse  of  the  past  ;  and  thus  has 
been  developed,    not  in  one  generation,   not  by 
forced  instruction,  but  by  slow  degrees,  through 
nearly  twenty  centuries,  the  Irish  mind  and  the 
Irish  language.     The  Irish  mind  was,  even  in 
pagan  times,    essentially    religious,    chaste,    and 
idealistic,  docile,  dutiful  to  parents,  passionately 
loyal  whether  to  earthly  chief  or  heavenly  King, 
self-sacrificing  and   unselfish, — a  fitting  soil  on 
which  to  sow  the  seeds   of  Christianity,    a  soil 
which  has   brought  real  enduring  fruit,  not  its 
semblance,  or  the  blossom,  to  decay  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlie    storm   of   self-interest    or  self- 
indulgence.     That  mind,  with  its  simplicity,  its 
sincerity,  and   its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion,  has    come  down    to    us    unstained,   in    a 
language  which  to-day,  in  the  wilderness  of  irreli- 
gion, moral  depravity,  selfishness,  and  mammon- 
worship,  speaks  only  of  the   beauty  of  a  simple 
life,    relating   tale   after    tale    to    exemplify    the 
worth  of  self-sacrifice,    of  chastity   and    purity. 
Our  language  breathes  of  the   time   when  men 
and   nations  were  younger,  more  beautiful,  and 
less  materialized   than  they  are  to-day.      Let  me 
compare   this  with  the  mind  for  which  we  are 
asked  to  exchange  our  birthright.      I  am  afraid, 
without  wishing  to  be  severe  or  extravagant,  it 
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must  be  admittod  tliat  the  Kiiglish  mind   tu-day 
is  a  mind  without  God   in  its  world,  anxious  for 
the    possessions   of   earth,    striving     madly     fur 
earthly   power  and   dominion,    disreganling  the 
higher  and  the  nobler  aims  which  tend  to  spir- 
itualize our  natures  ;   a  mind  to  which  real  prac- 
tical  Christianity,  with   its  beautiful    teachings, 
is  unknown  ;   a  mind  grossly  materialized,  avail- 
ing of  every  new  doctrine  to  choke  the  voice  of 
God  within  the  conscience  ;   a  mind  always  self- 
righteous,  to  which  contrition  or  self-condemna- 
tion is  an  absurdity  ;  a  mind  which,  while  boast- 
ing of  Its  independence,  is  the  most  abject  slave 
on  earth  to  fashion,  to  power,  to  titles,  to  catch- 
cries — the  most  easily  Wfooled  or  blindly  led.  if 
the  leaders  can  but  properly  appeal  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  its  nature. 

For  this  mess  of  pottage,  which  inevitably 
would,  with  the  spread  of  the  English  language 
and  its  poisonous  literature,  become  of  necessity, 
and  according  to  the  natural  order  followed  in 
all  national  growths,  our  lot  and  inheritance,  we 
are  asked  to  sell  our  birthright,  to  deny  our  an- 
cestors, to  break  away  from  a  past  of  which  we 
should  be  proud,  and  which  will  ever  act  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  us.  We 
are  asked  to  tell  our  children  that  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  a  country  with  no  na- 
tional inlieritaiice,  and  that  they  must  regard 
themselves  as  an  inferior  race,  only  fit  to  delve 
and  toil,  never  to  initiate  or  lead  ;  that  their 
motherland  is  but  an  unknown  province  with  a 
liistory  only  of  defi-at  and  humiliation  ;  that  love 
of  country  and  pride  of  birth — those  powerful 
instincts  in  man's  breast — are  to.be  unknown  to 
them. 

Irishmen  of  all  creeds  and  classes  refuse  to  as- 
sent to  this  demand.  They  feel  that  their  an- 
cestors rendered  noble  service  lo  civilization  and 
to  Christianity,  that  their  country  has  a  histc^ry 
and  a  destiny  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  that 
Ireland  was,  and  again  must  be,  a  nation,  with 
a  language,  government,  and  influence  peculiar 
to  itself.  Our  language  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  after  all  po.ssible  efforts  to  destroy  it, 
spoken  by  a  million  of  our  countrymen;  it  is  being 
taught  in  our  schools  ;  songs  are  sung  and  8tt)ries 
told  by  the  peasant's  fireside  in  it  ;  the  entire 
Nationalist  press  of  Ireland  devote  columns  week- 
ly to  Irish  ."Stories  or  essavs  ;  several  concerts, 
where  not  om;  word  of  English  wa.s  hcaid,  have 
l)een  held  in  different  parts  of  Irclanrl  ;  sermons 
are  being  preached  in  Irish  to  crowded  and  en- 
thusiastic listeners  even  in  such  unlikely  places 
as  London  and  New  York  ;  a  new  spirit  has 
come  over  Erin,  her  slumlMMing,  fiery  noul  has 
been  awakened  ;  her  d(;termirialion.  Iter  zeal, 
and    the   unity  of   her   representalivi-s   are   ii,.i; 


ters    of    notoriety    and    much    c..iic.«mi    t.,    l,..r 
governors. 

^  has  now  to  .U-m1  with  a   |K*opio  and 

ihei;  -    ;      -entatives  ('.-'  •  •  _'  with  d.  •   ■ -on 

and  characteristic  fea  >.  not  i>  «. 

terial  welfare  and  the  rights  of  self-govornineDt, 
but  for  -•''••      ■  '      •  •  ,] 

tl'^' Vel\  ^.      :..      .- ..^iJ 

language  to  Ireland  ;  as  such  do  the  Irish  people 
h)ok  upon  that  language  to-day — t(io«?  wlio  know 
it,  and  those  who  do  not — all  determined  that  tho 
rising  generation  of  Iri.>.hmen  shall  \w  aff.^rde*! 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  thomugh  knowleilge 
of  it.  We  are  determined  to  make  our  children 
bilingual,  h'arning  Engli.«^li  for  commercial  pur 
poses,  Irish  for  social  entertainment,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  elevation  of  soul,  and  whether  the  Speaker 
in  an  English  IIous*'  of  Commons,  w'  —  are 
a  foreign  element,  dissatisfied,  k«'pt  -t  our 

will,  allows  it  to  be  8()oken  or  prevents  its  use, 
we  care  not.  As  space  iloes  not  p^-rndl  my  going 
fully  into  the  eiiucational  value  of  the  language 
to  the  Irish  child,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  quot- 
ing a  few  extracts  from  re{H)rts  written  by  the 
late  .*-;ir  Patrick  Ke<'naii.  Hesi<h-nt  Commissioner 
of  National  Education  in  Inland  : 

The  slirewdost  jH-opU-  iii  tin-  world  an-  tliosi-  who  nre 
biliii>{u«l  ;  lMir(l<Tfr>  have  always  Ut-ii  n-niarknbU-  iii 
tliis  n-s[»ect.  lint  tilt*  most  Hitipid  i-liiliin-ti  I  have  ever 
nu-t  with  art'  tliosc  wlio  wi-rc  IfumiuK  Kiitdinh  while 
eiideavoriiiK  to  f(»r>:et  Irish.  The  real  (xilicy  <if  th«-  e«lu- 
c-atioiiist  wuui<l.  in  my  opiiiioii.  In-  (<>  tt-arh   Ii  ">• 

matically  ami  M»uinlly  to  the  Irisli-sjwakiiiK  |x    .  I'l 

then  to  teach  them  KiiKlish  thntiiKh  tl>e  iiu*4liuiu  uf 
their  national  lamriia^e. 

Dnrinf;  my  in»p«'ttion  last  year  I  was  fn-qiiently  en- 
){aKe<l  in  the  examination  of  cifisses  nf  <-hil<ln-n  who  ex- 
hihited  neither  intellijjenre  nor  smart iiesx,  nor  even  or- 
dinary aninintion.  wliile  Inmiik  qiiestiontil  in  Knitlinh  ; 
hut  when  tiiecjiiestions  wen- Kiveii.  i>r  answer-  d. 

in   Irish,  at  once  their  eyes  tla.shed   with  fi\<  •  ir 

voices  became  loud  ami  musical,  and  their  intellect iinl 
faculties  apiieared  to  rijH*!!  up,  and  to  delight  in  IwIuk 
exercised.  I  never  oliwrve*!  a  contrast  mora  nmrkiHl 
than  the  !ipi»«-a ranee  of  a  ela.ss  of   lri-h-s|»eii!  1- 

dren  who  wiT>' i-x.imiiied   first    in    Kiicli-li   aip  .n 

Irish. 

We  are  determined  to  have  otir  lnnguagi>  in 
our  own  parliament,  to  mold  our  constitution  on 
lines  characteristically  Irish,  to  bri«lg«»  tlu^ 
breach  of  the  last  hundnnl  years,  to  lako  up 
anew  the  <Iuty  of  our  race.  If,  by  endeavoring 
to  speak  in  my  native  language  in  the  House  of 
Commons,    I    have   in    the  sn     "  '  coii 

tributed  toward  this  result,   I  i   and 

proud.  I  may  here  \ns  iwrmitttnl  to  comTl  the 
mistaki'  int<»  which  the  English  pn«i«s  ha*  fallen 
ii     '         '      -    tir  language  as  ••  Krse."     Uurs  M 


MOSOriTOES   AS   TRANSMITTERS   OF   DISEASE. 


BY   I..    ().  HOWARD. 
(Entomologist.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


NO  one  .<5ubject  to-day  is  exciting  jnoro  wide- 
spread  interest  among  medical  men  all 
over  the  world  than  the  agency  of  insects  in  the 
spread  of  disease,  and  the  popular  interest  in 
the  subject  is  very  great.  For  numy  months 
the  newspapers  have  contained  long  accounts  of 
experimental  work  which  has  been  done  in  one 
part  of  the  world  or  another,  and  every  one  has 
at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  results  ob- 
taineil . 

Probably  the  first  important  step  toward  pro- 
ducintr  the  astonishing  results  which  have  been 
reached  was  the  determination  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  fact  that  the  germ  of 
Texas  fever  of  cattle  is  conveyed  from  diseased 
to  healthy  cows  by  the  cattle  tick.  The  Texas 
fever  of  cattle  is  a  disease  allied  to  malaria.  The 
causative  organism  is  a  parasite  which  inhabits 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  just  as  does  the  parasitic 
organism  of  malaria.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  discovery  was  made  in  America  and  by 
Americans,  because  much  of  the  subsequent  work, 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  work  with  mosquitoes 
and  malaria,  has  been  carried  on  by  investigators 
of  other  nationalities,  and  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  the  parasite  of  malaria,  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by  a  mos- 
quito, the  long  experimental  proof,  in  which 
many  investigators  took  part,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles 
are  necessary  secondary  hosts  in  the  life  of  tlie 
parasitic  organism,  makes  a  long  story  and  an  in- 
teresting one.  So  many  investigators  participated 
that  it  is  difiBcult  to  give  proper  credit,  and  even 
now  much  hard  feeling  exists  between  the  inves- 
tigators of  the  English,  Italian,  and  German 
schools  in  regard  to  priority  in  certain  discov- 
eries. In  the  May  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  Dr.  George  H. 
F.  Nuttall  has  a  short  paper  on  the  question  of 
priority  with  regard  to  certain  discoveries  in 
the  etiology  of  malarial  diseases,  and  from  a 
reading  of  this  paper  one  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  many  observers  de- 
serve great  credit,  and  that  tlie  knowledge  which 
we  have  gained  is  due  to  their  combined  labors  ; 
and  further,  that  perhaps  no  one  name  stands  out 
preeminently. 


However  satisfactory  the  demonstration  of  the 
complete  life-history  of  the  malarial  pai-asite  as 
it  occurs  in  the  human  blood,  and  as  it  lives  in 
tlic  stomach  of  the  Anojihclcs  mosquitoes  and 
wanders  through  the  body  cavity  of  these  crea- 
tures until  by  way  of  the  salivary  glands  and 
duct  it  reaches  the  proboscis,  may  be  to  scientific 
men,  and  especially  to  those  familiar  with  the 
biology  of  the  particular  group  of  parasitic  crea- 
tures to  which  the  malarial  germ  belongs,  as 
demonstrating  tlie  necessary  relation  of  mosqui- 
toes to  the  disease,  something  more  is  required 
to  convince  the  average  individual,  and  this  has 
been  done  many  times  and  in  many  places  by 
means  of  actual  experimental  work  in  the  way 
of  preventing  the  disease. 

The  Italians  have  been  most  active  in  this 
work.  Italy  is  the  classic  land  of  malaria.  More 
than  half  of  the  communes  of  the  country  are 
malarious.  Every  year,  two  millions  of  workers 
are  attacked,  and  malaria  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  enormous  emigration  of  poor 
Italians.  The  first  large-scale  practical  experi- 
ment tried  in  Italy,  after  the  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  the 
bite  of  the  Anop)hcles  mosquitoes,  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Angelo  Celli  by  means  of  a  preventive 
regime  with  the  employees  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  Railroad.  He  chose  two  stations,  Cer- 
varo  and  Pontegalera,  the  most  abominably  ma- 
larious places  he  could  find,  and  by  protecting 
the  railroad  employees  from  mosquito-bites  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  them  free  from  malaria, 
while  other  people  in  the  neigliborhood,  without 
exception,  suffered  from  it.  These  experiments 
interested  the  scientific  men  of  the  whole  world. 
Koch  came  from  Germany  to  watch  them,  and 
the  English  Government  sent  a  commission  which 
was  installed  at  Ostia.  Similar  experiments 
were  carried  on  by  Dr.  Grassi,  another  famous 
investigator.  He  established  headquarters  at 
Albanella  and  San  Nicola  Varco,  in  the  province 
of  Salerno,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna.  He  dosed  malarial  patients  with  qui- 
nine and  other  specifics  from  January  till  June. 
The  houses  of  the  railroad  employees  and  the  sta- 
tions were  protected  by  wire  screens  in  all  doors 
and  windows,  and  even  in  the  chimney  openings, 
so  that  no  mosquitoes  could  gain  entrance.  The 
interior   walls    were   whitewashed,   so    that   the 
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mosquitoes  could  li«M'asily  observetl  aii<l  killed,  in 
case  any  accidentally  gaineil  entrance.  Tlie 
doors  were  all  made  double,  and  the  outer  one 
closed  autonialically,  so  that  by  no  chance  could 
a  door  Ije  left  open.  Knipluyees  going  out  after 
nightfall  were  protected  l)y  veils  over  tlieir  heatis. 
and  by  gloves  on  their  hands.  The  most  satis- 
factory results  Were  obtained.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  fever  spared  the  protected  emplovees, 
while  the  neighboring  farmers,  who  ridiculed  the 
exj)eriiMents,  were  all  ill.  The  large  Italian 
landowners,  and  the  government  itself,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  of  prariical  anti-malarial 
work,  and  the  following  year  (liH)U)  King  Hum- 
Ijerl  gave  seventeen  thousand  francs  to  the  com- 
mune of  Home,  and  an  anti-malarial  campaign 
was  umlertaken.  Ambulances,  with  doctors  and 
nurses,  worked  in  the  field  from  June  30  until 
()ctol)er  '24.  Not  one  of  the  corjis  was  taken  ill  ; 
they  treated  hundreds  of  nuilarial  patients,  and 
practically  proved  to  the  ignorant  and  poor  resi- 
dents that  protection  against  mosquiti^es  means 
no  malaria.  This  year  the  same  campaign  is  be- 
ginning again.  The  King  of  Italy  has  given  ten 
thousand  francs  from  his  private  purse,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  charities  based  ujton  a 
great  scientific  discovery  is  now  in  operation. 

The  English  have  been  very  prominent  in  this 
malarial  work,  both  as  investigators  and  as  prac- 
tical fighters  of  disease.  Englainl  has  little  or 
no  malaria,  but  her  enormous  colonial  posses- 
sions in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  have 
drawn  her  attention  forcibly  to  tlie  question  of 
remedies  for  malarial  fevers.  The  beautifid 
exp«;rimental  demonstration  cairied  on  by  Drs. 
Sambon  and  Low,  of  the  London  Scliool  of 
Tropical  M(!dicine,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1!)0(),  near  Ostia,  on  the  Roman  Campagna, 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  tliis 
country,  and  the  newspapers  have  contained  very 
fidl  accounts.  This  experiment  was  so  con- 
vincing that  the  last  doubt«'r  must  have  given  in 
at  its  conclusion.  The  Englishmen  lived  in  a 
woollen  house  constructed  for  the  jiurpose  in  a 
very  malarious  region.  The  house  was  tight 
an<l  thoroughly  screened  ;  they  took  lU)  quinine, 
and  their  only  precaution  was  to  enter  the  house  at 
nightfall  an<l  to  remain  there  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. TIk!  winiiows  were  left  open,  so  that  the  .no- 
called  deadly  night  air  of  the  Campagna  circulated 
frecdy  through  the  house.  They  exposed  them- 
selves to  rains  during  the  day,  since  the  surnmer 
rains  wen;  formerly  supposed  to  Ik?  v«'ry  conducive 
to  malaria.  They  renuunecl  in  absolutely  robuHt 
liealtli,  while  almost  every  non-protected  |M'i"8on  in 
theneigliborhood  was  ill.  Conversely,  mos(piito«'s 
which  had  bitten  patients  in  Italy  were  taken 
alive  to    Englan<l.  and    lliere,   in    a    phu-e    where 


thiMe  was  no  malaria,  they    wen*  aliuwe«I  to  bit« 

a  jKTson  who  had  never  had   malaria,  am!  

mitted  what  the  physicians  called  a    "U  , 

case  '  of  double  tertian  malaria 

Hut  it  has  been  in  her  several  Mientitic  ••xjie- 
ditions  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  tiiat  England 
has  done  her  best  work.  Well-equip|M*<l  oxpiHli- 
tions  have  U-en  sent  out  under  the  a  of 

the  Hoyal    Acatlemy.  of  the   Londf»n  of 

Tropical  Medicine,  and   of  the  Liverp  .lol 

of  Tropical  Medicine.  They  have  studied  with 
great  care  the  conditions  under  which  the  mala- 
rial mosquitoes  of  the  genus  AnopheUs  itreed  ; 
they  have  displayed  the  habits  of  tluse  inwcts  in 
the  fullest  manner  ;  they  have  studied  malaria  as 
it  exists  in  the  natives  •  they  have  mapjM'd  for 
many  settlements  the  exact  8j)ols  in  which 
Anopheles  breed  ;  they  have  ex{NM-imented  with 
different  measures  for  d?stroving  the  insect  in  all 
of  its  different  stages,  and  they  have  brought 
about  results  which  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
value  to  the  whole  worhl.  The  expedition  of 
the  Liverpool  school,  which  s|N'nt  the  entire 
summer  of  1!U)0  in  Nigeria,  was  es|>ecially  pro- 
ductive in  results,  and  its  re|)ort.  published  iu 
March  of  the  present  year,  lays  down  a  definite 
course  of  action  for  F}uro|)eans  resident  in  West 
Africa  by  which  it  seems  certain  that  the  iliea«letl 
African  fevers  may  practically  Ije  avoided.  Hue 
of  the  most  interesting   features  is  the  -ice 

of  the    recommendation   that    the    hab.; ..,  of 

EurojK'ans    must    be    segregated    from    those  of 
the  natives  ;   but  eventually  in  many  places,  bv 
means  of  exterminating  work  against   lh< 
(jiiitoes,  the  natives  themselves  will   U'  pi. 
to  such  an  extent  that   their  habitations  will  no 
longer  l>e  the  menace  that  tlu-y  are  at  pn'sent. 

Some  of  the  important  wcirk  u|Hin  malaria  hajc 
also  l)een  done  in  America.  We  must  not  Iosm* 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  first  strung  rational 
paper  armiing  in  favor  of  the  carriage  of  this  dis- 
(•ase  l>y  mosquitoes  was  written  by  an  American 
physician.  Dr.  A.  V.  .\.  King,  of  Wasiiingtun. 
I).  C.,  in  1KS2.  Nor  must  the  im|H>rtanl  di;»- 
covery  by  W.  G.  MacCallum,  of  .lolms  Hopkins 
Cniversity,  in  1H!»7,  of  the  sexual  generation  of 
malarial  parasites  be  forgotten.  This  discovery 
contributed  greatly  to  the  complete  kii'  '  ■  of 
the  full  life  history  of  this  group  of  in  ^an- 

isms.  A  few  )M>autiful  and  practical  deuiun- 
strations  of  tiie  comparative  eas4>  with  which  u 
so  called  malarial  ••pideinic  can  U*  Klop|>«>d  liy 
])raclical  anti-mosquito  work  have  lM>en  carriiil 
out  by  Americans.  One  of  the  m«ml  perfectly 
convincing   ones   which    have  Immmi   pi."  '^^iii 

record  was  iie»cniH*d  by  hr  W.  N.  i..  .„..ev. 
of  New  York  City,  in  th«'  ,l/r./ir«i/  lirfnni  of 
.iMiiiiary '2<».  jyoi.     This  cane  occiirnMi  in  a  sfiall 
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town  iH'jir  Nt'W  York  City,  in  tlu'suiniiu'r  of  IIMM). 
It  was  a  place  \vlu»rt>  iiiainrin  was  nol  known. 
but  Anophrlts  broil  tliert".  and  wlion  a  malarial 
|kati(Mit  «'ann»  the  disoasc  was  nvpitUy  transniitlt'd 
bv  those  mosquitoes  to  many  people  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Under  Dr.  Herkeley's  direction,  the 
most]uitoi>s  in  the  houses  were  exterminated  ; 
screens  were  placed  in  the  windows  and  doors  ; 
the  smaller  breeding  places  of  the  mosquitoes 
were  filled  in  and  the  larger  ones  were  drained  ; 
every  malarial  patient  was  secluded  by  nettiiii;: 
from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  spread  of 
the  disease  was  instantly  stopped.  Not  a  single 
new  case  of  malaria  developed.  Anopheles  dis- 
ap[>eared  entirely  from  the  houses. 

The  most  striking  work  done  by  Americans, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease by  mosquitoes  has  not  been  upon  malaria, 
but  upon  yellow  fevei'.  The  actual  and  conclu- 
sive demonstration  by  the  army  yellow -fever  com- 
mission, of  which  Dr.  Walter  Keed  is  presi- 
dent, will  rank  forever  as  one  of  tlie  most 
beneficial  discoveries  in  medical  science. 

The  cause  of  yellow  fever  has  always  been  a 
mystery  ;  and.  indeed,  it  is  a  mystery  to-day  in 
a  measure,  since,  although  undoubtedly  a  disease 
of  parasitic  origin,  the  parasitic  organism  itself 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Several  times  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  was  found,  and  there  are 
those  investigators  who  to-day  believe  that  the 
Bacillus  icteroides  of  Sanarelli  is  the  causative  or- 
ganism of  the  fever  ;  while  the  English  physician, 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Durham,  who,  with  the  late  Dr. 
Walter  Myers,  was  sent  out  by  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  to  Brazil,  believes 
that  in  a  small  bacillus  which  they  have  frequently 
found  in  autopsies  they  have  discovered  the  true 
germ.  The  proof  brought  by  the  American  ex- 
periments that  certain  mosquitoes  will  transmit 
the  disease,  however,  renders  both  of  these  claims 
uncertain  and  probably  incorrect.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Keed  denies  that  Sanarelli's  bacillus  has  anything 
to  do  with  yellow  fever.  The  true  parasite  will 
be  discovered,  without  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  ihat  the  American  army  officers  who  have 
been  responsible  for  such  an  extraoixlinary  ad- 
vance in  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  the 
dread  disease  may  be  the  investigatoi'S  to  carry 
the  work  through  to  its  fullest  conclusions. 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  Dr.  Reed  and 
his  associates  were  as  perfect  in  theii-  methods  as 
It  was  possible  for  scientific  acumen  and  hard 
common  sense  to  make  them.  Every  possible 
element  of  error  seems  lo  have  been  guarded 
against.  The  final  and  conclusive  tests  made 
during  the  autumn  of  1900  were  conducted  with 
a  spirit  of  earnestness,  self-sacrifice,  and  enthusi- 
asm which  affected  everv  one  connected  with  the 


work,  even  in  the  most  suljoidinalc  positions, 
common  soldiers  not  oidy  offering  tliems(;lves  for 
the  presunud)ly  dangerous  test,  l)ut  insisting  that 
tliev  should  be  accepted  as  subjects  for  experi- 
ment. The  master  spirit  of  the  inv(isligation, 
Dr.  Reed,  was  evidently  the  in;in  above  all  men 
for  this  work,  in  this  respect  of  compelling  the 
greatest  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  no  less  than 
in  the  absolutely  complete  manner  in  which  the 
experiments  were  conducted.  1  have  no  space 
to  descril)e  the  details  of  this  masterly  experi- 
mental work.  While  it  was  in  progress,  criticism 
was  invited  and  urged,  from  Havana  physicians, 
from  visiting  surgeons,  and  from  every  one 
interested.  But  so  perfect  were  the  plans  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  criticism  could  have 
been  made. 

An  experimental  sanitary  station  was  estab- 
lished in  the  open,  a  mile  from  Queiuados.  Two 
houses  were  built,  tightly  constructed,  with 
windows  and  doors  protected  by  wire  screens. 

In  one  of  these  houses,  soiled  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, and  blankets  were  used  as  bedding,  and 
this  bedding  was  brought  straight  from  the  beds 
of  patients  sick  with  yellow  fever  at  Havana. 
For  sixty -three  days  these  beds  were  occupied  by 
members  of  the  hospital  corps  for  periods  varying 
from  twenty  to  twenty -one  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  occupation  the  men,  who  were  all  non-im- 
munes,  were  taken  to  quarantine  for  five  days  and 
then  released.  Not  one  of  them  was  taken  ill. 
All  were  released  in  excellent  health.  This  ex- 
periment is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  show- 
ing that  the  disease  is  not  conveyed  by  fomites, 
and  hence  the  disinfection  of  clothing,  bedding, 
or  merchandise  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
taminated by  contact  with  yellow-fever  patients 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  extremes  to  which 
this  disinfection  work  has  been  cari-ied  in  cases  of 
yellow-fever  epidemics  in  our  Southern  States 
have  been  perfectly  useless. 

In  the  other  house,  which  was  known  as  the 
"infected  mosquito  building,"  were  no  articles 
which  had  not  been  carefully  disinfected.  The 
house  contained  two  rooms,  and  nonimmunes 
were  placed  in  both  roon-s.  In  one  room,  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  wire-screen  partitions 
only,  mosquitoes  which  had  bitten  yellow-fever 
patients  were  admitted.  In  the  other  room  they 
were  excluded.  In  the  latter  room  the  men  re- 
mained in  perfect  health  ;  in  the  mosquito  room 
50  per  cent,  of  the  persons  bitten  by  infected  mos- 
quitoes that  had  been  kept  twelve  days  or  more 
after  biting  yellow-fever  patients  were  taken  with 
the  disease,  and  the  yellow-fever  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  by  resident  physicians  in  Havana  who 
were  above  all  others  familiar  with  the  disease 
in  every  form.      Persons  bitten  by  mosquitoes  at 
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an  earlier  ]>erio<i  tlian  twelve  tlays  aftiT  liiey  liad 
bitten  a  yellow- fever  patient  diti  not  contract  the 
disease.  In  another  series  of  experiments,  of 
seven  pei-sons  liitten  by  infected  mosquitoes  by 
placing  the  hand  in  a  jar  containing  the  insects, 
live,  or  71  j>er  cent.,  contracte<l  iIh'  disea^je. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  tlie  result  of  the  exjK»ri- 
mental  work.  None  of  the  patients  ex|x«ri!nented 
with  died. 

It  was  found  that  yellow  fever  was  produced 
by  the  injection  of  blood  taken  from  the  general 
circulation  of  a  patient,  suliciitaneous  injections 
of  two  cubic  centimeters  of  bloo^l  l>eing  followed 
by  the  disease,  and  the  definite  conclusion  was 
readied  that  the  j.arasite  of  yellow  fever  must  be 
present  in  tlie  general  circulation  at  lea.*:t  tluring 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  tiiat  yellow 
fever  may  be  produced,  like  malarial  fever, 
either  by  tlie  bite  of  the  mosquito  or  by  the  in- 
jection of  the  blood  taken  from  the  general  cir- 
culation. From  this  the  important  corollary  is 
reached,  to  quote  Dr.  Reed's  own  words  :  '*  Tlie 
spread  of  yellow  fever  can  be  most  efTectually 
controlled  by  measuies  directed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mosquitoes  and  the  protection  of  the 
sick  against  the  bites  of  these  insects." 

In  the  malarial  investigations,  the  only  mos- 
quitoes which  have  been  found  to  carry  tlie  dis- 
ease are  those  of  the  genus  Annphelts.  The 
malarial  germ  seems  to  die  in  the  stomachs  of 
tiie  commoner  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Cu/ex. 
With  yellow  fever,  so  far  as  the  investigations 
have  gone,  but  one  species  of  mosquito  has  been 
found  to  transmit  the  disease.  Tliis  is  the  form 
known  as  Sli/jniuyia  (nsridln,  formerly  placed  in 
the  genus  Culex.  This  mosquito  is  a  south- 
ern form,  an<l  its  geographic  distril)Ulion  corre- 
sponds very  accurately  with  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  di.sease.  It  is  commonly  fouml 
in  our  Southern  Stales,  and  is  abundant  through- 
out tropical  regions.  It  is  a  mosquit<»  which 
readily  accommodates  itself  \o  city  conditions, 
and  breeds  freely  in  the  cesspools,  rain-water 
tanks  and  l>arrels,  and  places  of  a  similar  natun-. 
It  thus  abounds  in  southern  communities.  ( )iie 
of  the  most  inten'sting  dilTerences  in  the  habits 
of  this  mosquito  and  the  malaria-bearing  forms, 
and  f)ne  which  has  some  practical  signili<'anc«',  is 
that,  while  the  malarial  moscpiitoes  seem  to  fly 
and  bite  only  at  niglit,  the  yellow-f«'ver  moscpiilo 


is  popularly  ternieii  in  many  MJUtiieni  regions  the 
"  «lay  mosipiito,"  since  it   liiles  ii     ■' 
as  well  as  at  night.      It  will   be  m  y, 

the  malarial  exiK'rinienters  on  the  Konian  Cam- 
pagna    walked    alnnit    the    neighlK»nng 
during   the   day   and    retired   to  their   n: 
proof  hou8<>  only  at   nightfall  ;    but  in  u 
fever   country    it    ig   wise   to   protect  one's  self 
against  mos(|uilo-bites  by  day  as  well  a.4  by  nir'  • 

The  incredulity  whicii    was  felt   by  many,  a:.  . 
which  was  expressed   by  certain  journals  after 
I)r.   Heed's  first  aniujiincement  of  the  preliminarv 
Work  of  the  commission,    at  the  nufiing  i>f  the 
American  Public  Health    Ass«x-iation  in   IiKJian 
apolis  last  (Jctolxjr.   has   passed  away  since   the 
publication  of    his   last   pajier,    read    In^fure   ti.- 
I'an- American  Mt'dical  Congress  at  Havana  eaii\ 
in  February  of  the  present  year.      The  \m[H*r  it- 
self is  conclusive  ;  but  the  modest  wav  in   whi.li 
Dr.   Heed    has  told   the  story  of  the  i-     -•    • 
results  achieved  by  himself  and  by  his 
while  exact  and  scientific,  does  not  impress  ilu* 
average  iion- medical   n-adt-r  with  a  due  sense  of 
its  importance.      Hut  when  one  learns  of  the  en 
thusiasm  with  which   Dr.  Heed   was  received   bv 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical   A!<.sociation  and    bv 
the    Medical    A.^socialion  of  the    District    «>f  Co- 
lumbia,  an*l   when  om>  talks,  as  the  writer  has 
done,    with    physicians    from    Central    America 
who  were  present  at  the   Han -American    Medical 
Congress  at  Havana,  anti  with  those  who  as.sihted 
in  this  great  ex(>eriment,  one  cannot   fail  to  be- 
lieve, not  only  in  the  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions, but  in  t!ie  transcendent   im{K)rtance  of  the 
discovery. 

Practical  ami  mos(|uito  work  was  undertaken 
in  Cuba  immediately  following  the  formulntion 
of  these  conclusions,  (u-neral  «)rder8  were  is 
sued  requiring  the  universal  use  »>f  mo8<(uilobars 
in  all  barracks,  es|K>cially  in  hospitals,  as  well  as 
in  Held  service  where  practicable.  ThedrHinnge 
of  bleeding- places,  tlie  use  of  |H>iroU>iim  on 
standing  water,  in  which  mosquitws  bretnl,  was 
directed,  and  the  ineiiical  deparlin<<nt  of  the 
army  furnished  oil  for  this  pur|M»s««.  It  has  re- 
sulted that  Havana  had  less  y«>llow  fever  kluring 
the  present  year  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
Not  a  single  ca.se  has  originated  in  the  city  of 
Havana  since  .May  7  last,  and,  incidentally,  ma- 
larial fevers  have  U'en  greatly  reiluce«l. 
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gateway  at  entrance  to  a 
plantek's  home. 


HE  island  of 
Cuba  is  a 
gigantic  farm  of 
•JS.OOO.OOO  acres 
of  niarvelously 
fertile  soil.  Thir- 
teen million  acres 
remain  as  virgin 
forest.  Her  pres- 
ent population  is 
a  little  above  one 
and  a  half  mil- 
lions. 

"Were  Cuba  as 
densely  populated 
as  Massachusetts, 
her  census  would 
show  11,000,000 
inhabitants.  An 
equal  density  with  that  of  England  would  give 
her  upward"  of  -^^i 000, 000.  Her  ability  to 
support  a  population  per  square  mile  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  England,  so  large  a  percentage 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  manufacturing  in- 
terests, is  somewhat  doubtful,  from  the  fact 
that  Cuba  presents  little  or  no  possibility  of  ever 
becoming  a  manufacturing  center.  In  a  meas- 
ure, the  comparison  with  Massachusetts  is  also 
faulty,  for  tlie  same  reason.  Yet,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  vastly  greater  fertility  of  Cuban  soil 
would  ofTset  the  manufacturing  feature,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Cuba,  along  the  line  of  her 
particular  agricultural  advantages,  can  provide  a 
comfortable  and  reasonably  profitable  living  for  a 
population  of  10,000,000  of  moderately  industri- 
ous citizens. 

The  census  of  1899,  prepared  by  American 
authority  under  the  direction  of  General  Sanger, 
gives  the  number  of  Cuban  farms  as  60,71 1.  Of 
these,  38,5.50  are  of  less  than  eigiit  acres  in  ex- 
tent ;  11,050  are  between  eight  and  sixteen 
acres;  7.300  only  are  upward  of  150  acres.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  under  present  con- 
ditions Cuba  is  a  land  of  small  farmers,  ten- 
twelfths  representing  the  small  farmer  as  against 
one-twelfth  each  of  farms  of  fair  area  and  estates 
of  wide  acreage.  This  is  further  supported  by 
tiie  fact  that  about  1,000,000,  or  two- thirds  of 
the  entire  population,  may  be  classed  as  being  of 
the  country,  against  one-third  which  is  of  the 
city.      A  considerable  percentage  of  this  urban 


po])ulation  also,  more  or  less  directly,  derives  its 
living  from  C'uba's  agricultural  production. 

Of  Cuba's  total  area,  only  about  3  per  cent,  is 
now  under  cultivation.  One  of  the  surprising 
and  impressive  incidents  of  travel  in  Cuba  is 
noted  in  journeying  through  the  interior,  partic- 
ularly in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and 
Puerto  Principe.  One  rides  by  train  for  hours, 
and  by  saddle  for  days,  across  vast  savannas, 
covered,  in  great  part,  with  rank  grasses  of 
three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  stretching 
away,  seemingly  as  level  as  a  floor,  to  the  dis- 
tant horizon  on  all  sides.  This  is  notably  the 
case  in  Santa  Clara.  Puerto  Principe  is  less 
flat,  showing  more  of  low,  rolling  hills  ;  but 
there  is  the  same  vast  expanse,  for  which  few  of 
us  are  prepared  on  our  first  visit  to  the  interior 
of  Cuba.  All  this  means,  soirie  day,  corn,  beans, 
potatoes,  sugar,  tobacco,  small  fruits,  vegetables 
for  New  York's  winter  market,  grown  under  nat- 
ural conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  without 
forcing. 

Koughly  averaged,  Cuba's  commei'ce  may  be 
given,  for  normal  years,  as  $100,000,000  worth 
of  expoi'ts,  and  $60,000,000  woith  of  imports. 
Giving  to  Cuba  that  possible  six  or  seven  times 
her  present  popula,tion,  and  assuming  no  increase 
in  proportionate  production,  she  becomes  an  ex- 
porter of  $700,000,000,  and  an  importer  of 
$420,000,000,  which  is  a  very  tidy  business  for 
a  little  country.  Such  figures  may  appear  to 
be  fanciful, — a  kind  of  dream  story, — but  they 
are  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  will  probably  be 
many  years  before  Cuba  can  attain  such  an  in- 
crease in  her  population  and  such  an  extension 
of  her  commerce,  but  such  attainment  and  ex- 
tension is  a  safe  prophecy  if  one  does  not  set' the 
time  limit  too  far  on  this  side  of  the  opening  of 
another  century. 

During  the  six  years  1890-95,  inclusive,  Cuba 
averaged  a  sugar  crop  of  a  little  less  than  900,000 
tons  of  2,240  pounds  per  year.  The  total  world- 
production  is,  approximately,  8,000,000  tons, 
divided,  also  approximately,  into  3,000,000  tons 
of  cane-sugar  and  5,000,000  from  beets  and 
other  sources.  Cuba  is  easily  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 4,000,000  tons  per  year,  and  her  limit  of 
possibility  is  far  from  being  reached  at  that  fig- 
ure. The  cost  of  production  in  the  island  is  not 
obtainable  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Much 
depends  upon   the  advantages  or   disadvantages- 
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of  the  iniliviflual  planter  in  matters  of  localitv, 
shipping  facihtifs,  quality  of  soil,  oquipiii.-iit  of 
estate,  financial  resources,  etc.  Umler  reason- 
ably favorable  conditions  and  good  business 
niethoiis.  Cuban  sugar  should  stand  the  planter, 
for  test  grades  of  raw  sugar  free  on  l>oard  vessel 
for  shipment,  not  far  from  :§t45  to  |i50  |>er  long 
ton  of  2,240  jjounds.  With  Cuba  a  producer  of 
her  readily  possilile  4,000,(K)0  tons,  this  item 
alone  represents  an  export  trade  of  some  #21)0,- 
000.000. 

Such  an  extension  depends  upon  two  factors — 
tlie  investment  of  capital,  and  favorable  condi- 
tions in  the  market,  principally  of  the  United 
States.  The  matter  of  political  conditions  may 
be  left  out  of  the  consideration,  as  one  which  will 
find  reasonably  speedy  determinaliun.  Without 
arguing  for  the  free  admission  of  Cuban  sugars 
to  the  United  States,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
such  admission  presents  a  most  important  con- 
sideration for  tlie  general  American  public.  With 
the  free  admission  of  Cuban  sugare  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  American 
grocer  to  supply  his  customers  at  about  three 
cents  i>eT  pound.  The  vast  economy  which  would 
thus  be  effected  in  American  households  and 
American  manufacturing  interests  is  wholly  ap- 
parent. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  reiluc- 
tion  and  such  an  economy  could  only  be  eflected 
at  the  cost  of  an  enormous  reduction  of  national 
revenue  now  obtained  from  the  tarifT  placed  on 
the  importation.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  an- 
other important  argument  appeare.  Such  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  sugars  in  the  American 
market  might  well  make  the  United  States  almost 
complete  master  of  the  worlds  trade  in  caimed 
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fruits,  jellies,  ami  preserves.  We  c*n  grow  the 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small.  We  can 
make  the  tins  a"'  ''  •>  •''••--'  -■-  -  ..  i  :..i  .  .  -jj 
them.     The  p<  « 

channel  extend  m  many  dimctions.  and  involve 
commercial  opjxjrtunir         '    i^antic  -iung. 

One   thing   is    wholly   ■    :,.      At    ;  the 

Vexed  Cuban  question  presents  com;  i  po- 

litical features  which  dominate  the  prol*iem.     In  a 

few  years,  at  the  longest,  •'         •    ' '       •     ';. 

cations  will  have  U-i-n  a»l  .  .| 

States  will  stand  face  to  face  with  Cuba's  vaal 
economic  ].•    '  '  oj)ening  new   lines  of  trade 

and  manufa.  .  ..  the  American   investor,  new 

economies  to  the  American  household. 

In  some  of  her  pro<luctive  possibilities.  Cuba 
fits  into  American  interests  as  the  1  '  '"'^  the 
glove.      Sugar  is  but  one  of  them,     i  s  an- 

other, and  cocoa  is  a  third.  For  many  years, 
Cuba  has  raised  but  little  cofTee.  Planters  found 
sugar  a  more  profitable  industry,  and  turned 
their  attention  in  that  direction.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  Cuba  was  producing 
nearly  10,000  tons  of  coffee  a  year.  In  lM4fi. 
there  were  l.GOO  cofTee  plantations  on  the  island  ; 
in  1894,  there  were  llil.  In  price,  Cuba  can 
never  compete  with  the  Hrazilian  cofri»e.  But  in 
that  which  to  many  is  of  far  •'•  •■■'••r  imjKjrtance 
— quality — Brazil  offers  no  <  ;ion.      Ciiigi 

can  grow  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world,  and  can 
grow  a  large  i>«'rcentago  of  the  coffee  which 
coffee -drinkers  want  to  use.  In  quality,  Torto 
Hico  would  be  its  rival,  but  Porto  Rico  has  l»een 
putting  about  2'>,000  tons  per  year  of  delicious 
cofTee  into  the  world-market,  and  few  Americans 
have  known  of  it.  and  fewer  have  tai«t«M|  it. 
Porto  Rico's  utmost  possible 
cofTee  •  pnxluction  stojis  at 
a>»out  aO.OOO  tons,  and  the 
world  us<'8  alx)Ut  1,200,000. 
The  hills  and  mountains  of 

"•' i" -      ■  ■    vince  n: 

.   .1  for  {'>■:        _     ■• 

duction.      It  will  grow  in  al- 
most all  {tarts  of  the  inland, 
'•'1'     the    su|)erior  quality    is 
■'.    pro«lucetl  at  an  altitude 
of  1,500  to  2. SOU  feet  above 
'     >'l.    Th«*re  is  no  n>as«^n 
.er    why    Ciil>a    shoidd 
not    grow   and   find  a  ready 
market   for  C'  ■   an  an- 

nual value  of  ..,,.  ...  •  •■•  •"•■■•n 
4l2.'>.(HHI.OOO  to  i.'iO.' 
1 1    iH   oti<<    of    Culia's   ready 
'-     ■•  ,    r  •  .,» 

.       .    :     US 

l>mit  growth  and  pnxluction, 
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a  coffee  estate  becomes  also  a  banana  plantation, 
the  banana  being  used  as  the  most  suitable  sun- 
shade for  the  tender  coffee  shrub.  Cocoa  finds  a 
smaller  but  far  from  insignificant  market  as  an 
original  product  and  as  such  derivatives  as  choco- 
late and  cocoa-butter.  Tlie  same  hills  of  Santiago 
province  are  capable  of  producing  cocoa  of  an  ex- 
cellent though  perhaps  not  highly  superior  quality. 
Cuba's  tobacco- production  has  heretofore  been 
quite  exclusively  limited  to  special  and  high 
grades.  In  that  department,  she  has  no  com- 
petitor. Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  stands,  with  Sea 
Islan<l  cotton,  Manila  hemp,  and  a  few  other 
world  -  specialties,  unique,  incomparable.  But 
Cuba  can  produce  a  very  notable  percentage  of 
all  the  cigars  used  in  this  very  smoky  world. 
Connecticut  will  lift  up  its  hands  and  its  voice  in 
vigorous  protest  against  any  free  admission  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Cuban  weed.  But 
Cuba,  little  country  though  she  is,  can  plant  a 
tobacco  area  as  large  as  the  whole  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  grow  cigars,  at  two  or  three  cents 
apiece,  that  will  make  a  better  smoke  than  Con- 
necticut brands  at  twice  the  money.  Specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties  now  stand  in  her  way. 
As  I  see  the  prospective  political  status  of  Cuba, 
with  the  outcome  that  seems  inevitable,  I 
should,  were  1  a  Connecticut  tobacco-raiser, 
hedge  a  little  bit,  and  consider  the  turning  of 
my  toVjacco-fields  into  a  nutmeg  farm  or  a  cutlerv 


plantation,  or  give  careful   consideration  to  the 
question  of  emigration  to  Cuba. 

Cuba  produces  no  tobacco  for  chewing  or  for 
pipe-smoking.  The  Cubans  who  smoke  pipes 
might  be  counted  on  one's  fingers  without  mak- 
ing a  second  round  on  tlie  fingers.  Tlie  cigar 
and  the  cigarette  prevail.  To  what  extent  the 
Cuban  cigarette  miglit  ever  become  popular  with 
American  smokers  is  a  matter  beyond  deter- 
mination. It  is  certain  that  most  Americans  of 
prolonged  residence  become,  if  they  be  smokers, 
addicted  to  Cuban  brands,  and  find  difficulty  in 
weaning  themselves  back  to  American  brands 
on  their  return  home.  A  few  never  acquire  the 
liking  for  the  Cuban.  I  recall  one  day  in  Yauco, 
in  Porto  Rico,  when  I  saw  a  "  Jacky  "  from  an 
American  warship  take  from  his  pocket  a  little 
pasteboard  box  marked  "Caporal."  It  con- 
tained two  cigarettes.  He  lit  one.  A  private 
from  an  American  volunteer  regiment  bought  the 
otlier,  paying  forty  cents  for  it.  Generally,  how- 
ever, tlie  Cuban  cie:arette  is  preferred  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Cuba,  as  the  Philippine  cigarette  is  pre- 
ferred in  tlie  Philippines.  But  I  strongly  doubt 
whether,  in  the  United  States,  the  Cuban  cigarette 
would  prove  a  serious  rival  to  the  American. 

Cuba  consumes  nearly  one-lialf  of  her  present 
production  at  home,  yet  her  exports  of  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco  are  valued  at  about  $20,. 
000,000.      The   export  for  1899  included  226,. 
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268,569  cigars.  The  preau-r  part  of  the  ('ul)aii 
tobacco  traide  is  now  in  the  hands  of  two  or  lliroe 
larp^  concerns  that  control  tho«outi)Ut  aii'l,  in 
many  cases,  stand  behind  the  purchasers  by  ad- 
vancing money  on  the  crop.  The  application  of 
this  system  is  chielly  responsible  for  the  verv 
rapid  recujHM-ati(»n.  since  the  war,  of  the  Cuban 
tol)acco  industry. 

It  is  wholly  prol>able  that  one  of  ('nl)a'8  great- 
est industries,  if  not  her  greatest,  will  l>e  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the 
Havana  orange  was  tlie  choice  orange  of  the 
market.  American  cultivation  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  energy  with  which  the  American  output  has 
been  pushed,  liave  sent  the  Cuban  orange  into 
the  background.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
the  proper  cultivation,  in  Cuba,  of  the  Cuban 
stock  will  result  in  the  production  of  an  orange 
which  for  juiciness,  flavor,  size,  and  sweetness 
will  be  without  a  superior  in  the  world.  The 
free-skinned  mandarin  oranges  can  be  produced 
to  advantage,  as  can  the  kintlred  fruits,  the  shad- 
dock, the  grape  fruit,  the  lime,  ami  the  lemon. 

Cuba  can  raise  all  the  bananas  that  the  Ignited 
States  can  eat,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  those  concerns  which  now  control  the 
trade  in  bananas  and  cocoanuts  and  pinefi])ples 
will  all  look  to  near-by  Culja  U)V  their  supply  of 
these  fruits,  leaving  Jamaica  and  Belize  and  San 


Domingo  to  fintl  new  markets.  Figs,  dates, 
guavas,  nectarines,  apricota.  and  )K>megranat4*a 
are  all  among   the  ready  s   for  either 

canning  or  .shipment.     T _ tU"  '\»  a   fruit 

which  careful  shipment  might  wt-ll  lay  down  in 
northern  marketa  to  the  gn»at  advantage  of 
northern    palates.      To    th<iS4>     who     lia  n 

mangoes  in  the  rhilippin<vs   an<i   (»lher   ,  :n 

the  far  East,  the  Culmn  mango  is  a  distinct  fail- 
ure. The  guava  jelly  of  Cul»a  is  fndli«s.sly  hh- 
iMM-ior  to  the  product  (»f  India  and  the  far  Kaat, 
and  a  larger  market  should  l*o  o|><>ne<l  for  it. 

It  is  (piite  probable  that  tiiere  art*  84>veral 
nioclerate  fortunes  wailing  for  those  wlio  will  go 
to  Cuba  and  grow  strawberries  in  a  busineM 
way.  The  same  may  be  said  of  melons.  By 
proi>er  cultivation,  strawljerrii'.s  may  Ih«  prrnliict**! 
every  month  in  the  year  under  n;i -^  condi- 
tions. Specially  selected  sites  and  a  .i  irri- 
gation might  Ijo  necessary,  but  the  sites  and  the 
water  are  there  for  thoi^e  who  will  make  scien- 
tilic  study  of  a  promising  industry.  Small 
watermelons  of  delicious  sweetnetw  and  flavor, 
and  muskmelons  of  excellent  quality,  make 
their  appearan<'e  in  the  market  early  in  the  y«'ar. 
Pineapples  an'  receiving  considerable  attention, 
and  there  are  lx>th  promise  and  opening  for  wide 
extension  of  their  cultivation.  Cuba  is  a  land  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  great  markets  of 
AuMMMfft  are  ojM«n  to  hi»r  j>roduft<».      Manv  vege- 
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tables  will  produce  two  crops  per  year,  and  some 
are  perennial.  New  York  may  well  eat  Cuban 
peas  and  tomatoes  and  sti'awberries,  all  fnjsli 
from  the  vines,  at  reasonable  prices  in  mid- 
winter. With  capital,  cheap  sugar,  and  intelli- 
gent direction,  Cuban  canned  fruits  and  pre- 
serves might  well  become  famous.  Careful  and 
intolligeni  investigation  of  Cuba's  possibilities  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  open  many  avenues  for 
profitable  investment.  The  Cuban  "sisal  grass" 
is  of  better  quality  than  the  Mexican,  and  the 
industry  is  hardly  touched.  The  yucca  is  a 
plant  wliose  root  yields  a  highly  superior  starch. 
It  is  officially  estimated  that  there  are  13,000,- 
000  acres  of  virginal  forest  lands  in  Cuba. 
This  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  area.  Tiie 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities  will 
bring  some  of  this  to  market.  It  will  include 
mahogany,  ebony,  granadilla,  majagua,  cedar, 
walnut,  lignum-vitae,  oak,  and  pine.  There  are 
more  than  thirty  species  of  palm,  some  of  which 
liave  special  u.ses.  But  timber  cutting  and  saw- 
ing are  for  the  specialist  who  "knows  a  tree" 
and  has  had  experience  in  "making  sawdust." 
It  is  an  unsafe  industry  for  the  uninitiated.  For 
the  expert,  Cuba  holds  some  promise  when  San- 
tiago pi-ovince,  where  most  of  the  timber  is  lo- 
cated, is  opened  up  by  railways. 


What  Cuba  may  yet  offer  to  the  prospector 
for  minerals,  no  man  can  say.  Yet,  while  it  is 
certain  that  Cuba's  wealth  lies  in  that  which  it 
is  possible  to  produce  on  her  surface,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  modest  amount  of  wealth  lies  under 
some  portions  of  that  surface.  Santiago  province 
has  already  yielded  over  3,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore.  It  is  mainly  hematite  ore,  found  princi- 
pally as  "float"  in  great  masses  of  bowlders. 
It  carries  about  62  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  is 
remarkably  free  from  sulphur.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  other  and  larger  quantities  will  yet  be 
opened  up.  There  is  also  copper  and  manganese. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  is  being  done  witli  the  cop- 
per, but  some  manganese  has  been  taken  out 
within  recent  years,  and  companies  are  now  pre- 
paring for  extensive  operations  in  that  material. 
Coal,  asphaltum,  and  marble  occur  in  various 
localities,  but  their  abundance  or  their  value 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  There  are  the 
usual  rumors  and  legends  of  gold  and  silver. 

Cuba  is  a  land  of  unlimited  promise,  a  sun- 
kissed  spot  with  a  marvelous  soil.  Here  and 
there  some  other  region  may  rival  her  in  all 
natural  advantages  save  that  one  of  supreme  im- 
portance— her  closeness  to  the  world's  great  mar- 
kets. The  logical  outcome  of  her  position  is  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States. 


THE    EXPOSrnOX    OF  THE   ARTIST   COLOXV    IN 

DARMSTADr. 

By  J.    ().    ADAMS. 


HOUSE  OLBHICII. 


'T^IIK  stronKla 
■^  and  extent  of 
the  so  •  called  new 
;ift  movement  in 
•  iermany  nmy  he 
judged  from  the 
large  number  of  art 
f  xliibi  tions  now 
opeiied.  Scarcely  a 
i-itv  in  the  whole 
empire  that,  has  not 
its  own  local  art  ex- 
]»osition.  Most  of 
them  have  stuck  to 
the  w  el  1  -  beaten 
method  of  bringing 
together,  under  one 
root,  a  great  variety 
of  olijects  from  shop  and  studio  :  l)ut  in  Darm- 
stadt traditions  have  be«'n  disregarded,  ami  an 
art  exhibition  has  been  opened  as  interesting  as 
it  is  original. 

Two  years  ago  the  young  Grand  r)uke  of  Ilosse, 
Ernst  Ludwig,  called  to  his  capital,  I)armstaiit, 
seven  German  artists  wlio  had  already  won  a  rep- 
utation in  their  respective  fields.  Though  they 
leceive  small  salaries  from  their  ducal  patntn, 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  work  for  him. 
If  he  wants  the  i)roduct  of  tlieir  lalx)r,  he  must 
}>uy  it  the  .same  as 
any  one  el.se. 

He  also  offered 
them  building  lots, 
rent  free  for  five 
years,  in  a  beauti- 
ful park.  The  t'our 
married  members 
of  the  artist  colony 
accepted  this  offer, 
and  a  little  less  than 
a  year  ago  began 
I)  u  i  1  d  i  n  g  their 
houses.  Later,  they 
conceived  the  idea 
of  exhibiting  the.«e 
Iiouses  and  their 
contents  a  s  works 
of  art.  Four  other 
gentlemen  of  Darm- 
stadt bought  neigh- 


ijonug  lots,  and  have  built  on  tliom  under  tlio 
guidance  of  the  artists  of  the  colony.  The 
grand  duke  erected  a  large  central  building  for 
studios.     Then,  besitles,   they  have  built  a  re«- 
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taurant,  a  temporary  theater,  and  a  temjMirary 
l>icture  gallery,  making  in  all  a  dozen  buildings. 
These,  with  their  furniture  and  decorations, 
form  the  Art  Exposition  of  1901  of  the  Arlisl 
Colony  of  Darmstadt. 

Here  we  see  houses  in  their  gardens,  witii  all 
their  furnishings  in  place,  and  uo  supcrfluouH 
articles  to  weary  us.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  everything  we  see  was  designed  by  some  one 
of  the  seven  artists  and  made  according  to  his 
directions.      Naturally,    we   must   not   think  of 
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ihoso  men  as  merely  painters  or  sculptors.      Al 
lliouj;h  two  or  three  work  only  in  one  field,  several 
•     •  successfuUv  all  forms  of  plastic  and  dec- 
art.     In  some  cases,  the  house  antl  every 
•lijoct  in  it  are  all  desij^ned  by  one  artist. 

While  all  of  these  houses  are  original  and  in- 
teresting, some  of  them  possess  many  features 
which  the  ordinarv  man  is  unable  at  once  to  ac- 


ENTRANCE  TO  ERNST  LUDWIG  HOUSE. 

cept.  One  feels  that  in  some  cases  a  new  and 
striking  form  or  juxtaposition  of  colors  has  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  beauty,  and  some  of  the 
artists  exhibit  a  ])lay  of  fancy  and  a  sense  of  color 
very  different  from  ordinary  mortals.  Neverthe- 
less, they  all  possess  many  beautiful  features,  and 
one, — House  Behrens, — in  its  simplicity,  dignity, 
and  beauty,  is  a  fine  work  of  art.  This  house  is 
original  and  most 
modern  in  concep- 
tion. It  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of 
the  best  elements  of 
our  present  condi- 
tions, and  yet  there 
is  no  feature  that 
shocks  good  taste 
or  cries  aloud  to  be 
praised  and  flat- 
tered. Its  artist - 
owner,  Peter  Beli- 
rens,  was  not  only 
its  architect  and 
landscape  gardener, 


THE  GLOcKEUT  houses. 

but  he  also  designed  every  object  in  the  liouse. 
He  painted  the  pictures,  made  the  bas-reliefs, 
designed  the  carpets,  furniture,  hangings,  table 
services,  patterns  for  embroidery  on  curtains, 
pillowcases, — in  brief,  tliere  is  not  a  single  thing 
in  or  about  this  "  home  "  that  did  not  come  from 
the  fertile  brain  of  its  owner. 

Manv  features  of  tlie  exhibition  deserve  high 
praise.  Especially  the  sculptures  of  Mr.  Ha- 
bich,  who,  besides  many  other  things,  carved 
the  two  gigantic  figures — man  and  woman — on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  "Ernst  Ludwig 
House." 

These  artists  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  our  time.  The  designs  for  their  fur- 
niture, carpets,  and,  in  fact,  all  articles,  are  made 
so  that  they  may  be  executed  by  machinery  ; 
that  is,  they  depend  for  their  aesthetic  effects,  not 
on  carvings  and  externals,  but  upon  the  structure 
of  the  object, — upon  beauty  of  line,  form,  and 
color.  So,  the  articles  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  incomes. 

Hence,  here  in  Hesse,  which  is  only  a  little 
larger  than  Delaware,  and  has  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  started  an  art 
movement  wliich  is  surely  destined  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  industry  and  art. 


THE  ERNST   LUDWIG   HOUSE. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  TOM  L.  JOHNSON. 
TX  the  August  l',,uik-  L>'^ltt's,  Mr.  \V.  K.  Mer- 
A  rick  gives  a  good  account  of  the  career  of 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  and  of  his 
pns.-nt  activities  in  revising  tlie  tax  lists  of  Cleve- 
land corporations. 

Mr.  Jolinson  was  b«irn  in  Scott  County.  Ken- 
tucky,  1854.      His  father,  Col.  Albert  Johnson, 
was  a  wealthy  plant- 
er  before   the  war, 
which   ruined    him. 
Tom  Johnson  at  ten 
y  ears   of   age  was 
selling  papers  on  the 
trains.      He  got  a 
c  li  a  n  c  e    to    go    to 
school  in  Louisville, 
but  had  to  give  it 
up    on    account    of 
further    family    re- 
verses when  he  was 
si.xteen    years    old. 
He  then  worked  in 
a  Louisville  rolling- 
mill  office  as  an  er- 
rand-boy, and  soon 
was  given  a  belter 
position    in    one   of 
the    offices    of    the 
Louisville    Street 
Railway     Company 
at    seven    dollars    a 
week  ;     two    years 
later  lie  was  super- 
intendent   of    the 
road. 

"  He  was  married 
when  about  twenty, 
yea  rs  o  f  age.  '  W  h  at 
liaveyou  with  which 
to  support  a  wife  ? ' 
his  prospective 
father-in-law  asked. 
'  These  two  hands,' 
was   the    reply.      It 


street  •  railway    equipment, 
hatuisome  profits. 

"Cleveland  was  tlu- n.xt 
Johnson.     He  purcIiaM-*!  wh., 
as   the    Brooklyn    line    in    1879. 
marke«l  a  ii«'w  ^ra  in  the  new  mv 
in  the  management  of  its  street-ra 
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was  characteristic,  and  it  won  him  his  wife. 

'•  In  1^(70,  with  capital  furnished  I)y  a  wealthy 
relative  and  friends,  Mr.  Johnson  bought  the 
Indianapolis  street-railwav  system  for  fIJO.Oon. 
He  was  installed  as  manager.  rrufits  paid  for 
the  road  in  a  few  years;  it  wa.s  subHetjuently 
sold  for  more  than  a  million.  During  IiIh  In- 
dianapolis can'«'r  he  invented  and  patented  a 
number  of  devices  that   wen.-   improvemenlH    in 


and    these    yielded 

•r 

vn 

His   coming 

of  Ohio 

^.     It 

was  then  the  transition  }>erio<l  from  i  .,r8  to 

••lectric  motors,  yet 

'ho   manager  re- 
iuced  fares  anil  lie- 
•ame    the    liveliejit 
kind  of  A  con. 
•'>r  for   rival    r.nn 
lanies.      A  road  he 
I'ound  much  dilapi- 
•  lated    siH«e<lily    l)e- 
came    the    best 
equip|)ed  in  the  city. 
••  Another  inven- 
tion —  the  girder 
rail,  now  in  g»Mieral 
use  on  all  street-rail- 
way   lines — yi«'ldi'd 
him  immense  prof- 
its.    Capital  was  in- 
terested, and  a  jilant 
was    (•<tal'!:-.ln-d    at 
.lohu.sttiwii.  I'u.,  for 
tlie  manufacture  of 
these  and  other 
rails.     Mayor  John- 
son   also    stnrtt'd    a 
big    8ttK?l    plant   at 
liorain,    Ohio,    atiil 
these,    with   his 
street-railway  enl4»r- 
s,    proveil    ex- 

ir.'.i,.' :    '    ' 

Til.. 

his  fortune  wa.<t 
rpiickly  laiil.  Helw. 
cnmi'  interoHted  in 
BtriH't- rail  way  pn»j- 
ertM  in  a  half-do]u>n 
Hrsitje.'*  Iiin  Cli       '        ' 


in 

1 


diff.'n'nl  cities  an<l  town.** 

sy.stem,  he  acipiired  Hfiwk  in  Si.  Loui«,  1' 

Brooklyn,  and    New  York  roads,  as  well  an 

sfveral  little   lines  in  small  r: 

more  or  li'ss  snccesMful.      In  I>  ■••  n.    "..-  ji- 

nently  in  the  public  eye  by   reaiMtu  of  an  otT-r 

to  wll  his  Detroit  lines  to  the  city.     This  fell 

tin        '  ■  r.  the  ^'  ••Court  (1(H*]aring 

till    .   ^.  iblitiu'  ilid 
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MAYOR    JOHNSON  8    SEl.FEDrCATlON. 

••  Mavor  Johnson's  education,  since  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  has  Loen  ol)tniiu'(l 
bv  reading  and  stiuly  daring  moments  snatclu'd 
from  a  l>usy  life  in  caring  for  his  extensive  inter- 
ests. His  knowledge  is  practical,  theoretical 
onlv  in  mattei-s  pertaining  to  liis  hobby,  tlie  sin- 
gle lax  and  equitable  taxation  generally,  and 
the  reforms  allied  thereto.  He  has  a  large 
library,  and  travel  and  association  with  men  of 
affairs  has  developetl  and  broadened  his  store  of 
information.  He  is  a  ready  speaker,  quick- 
witted, magnetic,  and  forceful  rather  than  pol- 
ished in  his  platform  utterances.  He  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  his  audience. 
He  is  apt  in  illustration,  homely  in  metaphor, 
and  fearless  and  frank  in  his  admissions  or  de- 
nunciations. He  is  democratic  in  his  manner, 
although  his  tastes  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  are  epicurean.  The 
doors  of  his  Euclid  Avenue  mansion  swing  open 
freely  to  all  w!io  call  upon  him. 

THE    MAYOR    IN    PERSON. 

"  In  person,  Mayor  Johnson  is  about  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height.  His  figure  is  rotund, 
almost  roly-poly.  His  curly  iron -gray  hair  is 
usually  carelessly  brushed  back  from  his  rather 
low  but  broad  forehead.  He  is  smooth-shaven, 
and  his  smooth,  round  face  has  been  lightly 
touched  in  the  matter  of  wrinkles.  Many  of 
his  pictures  give  him  a  rather  boyish  appear- 
ance, which  is  belied,  however,  by  the  firm,  ag- 
gressive chin  and  wide,  strong  mouth,  with  lips 
which  compress  firmly,  and  an  under  lip  which 
protrudes  just  enough  to  indicate  the  tenacity 
of  jHirpose,  so  strong  a  feature  of  his  mental 
make-up.  He  dresses  plainly,  usually  in  a  sin- 
gle-breasted frock-coat  of  generous  proportions 
and  of  a  dark  mixture.  He  is  unostentatious, 
and  though  always  neat,  hardly  suggests  a  fash- 
ion-plate." 

THE    PRESENT    WORK    ON    CLEVELAND'S    TAX    LISTS. 

The  news  which  reaches  us  as  we  are  going  to 
press,  that  Mr.  Johnson  with  his  board  of  equali- 
zation has  succeeded  in  having  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  Senator  Hanna's  Cleveland  street  rail- 
way raised  from  ^G00,000  to  over  |6,000,000, 
lends  point  to  Mr.  Merrick's  account  of  the  busi- 
nesslike way  in  which  the  new  mayor  has  gone 
about  carrying  out  his  theories  of  taxation.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  an  hour  in  the  mayor's  chair, 
Mr.  Johnson  engaged  a  corps  of  experts  to  in- 
vestigate the  valuations  fixed  by  the  decennial 
appraisers,  who  had  finished  their  work  a  few 
weeks    previously.      The  mayor  said  that  while 


the  small  property -owners  paid  taxes  on  about  60 
per  cent,  of  th(v  worth  of  their  homes,  great  cor- 
porations only  paid  on  about  G  per  cent,  of  the 
worth  of  their  street  railroads,  etc.  He  made 
the  city  council  give  him  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  investigation.  He  engaged  Prof.  E.  "W. 
Bemis,  late  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Sommers,  an  expert  on  taxation,  and 
gave  them  a  large  force  of  clerks  to  compile 
data. 

"Offices  were  fitted  up,  equipped  with  maps 
and  records,  where  the  taxpayers  could  file  their 


MAYOR  JOHNSON  AS  HIS  ENEMIES  SEE  HIM. 

complaints.  Lawyers  and  experts  received  and 
tabulated  thern,  and  all  the  mass  of  information 
obtained  was  laid  before  the  board  of  revision, 
which  finally  fixes  the  valuations  upon  which 
taxes  in  Cleveland  will  be  levied  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Information  collected  in  this  manner  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  flat  increase  of  12-^  per 
cef.t.  in  valuations  which  the  State  board  of  re- 
vision ordered  made  in  Cleveland  real  estate. 
The  task  of  the  local  board  will  be  to  apportion 
this  increase,  placing  it  upon  property  it  consid- 
ers undervalued.  Mayor  Johnson's  experts  will 
attempt  to  point  out  wherein  this  undervaluation 
lies." 
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DR.  ELY'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STEEL  *•  TRUST." 

TO  the  August  C"-<i„,>j>n(,tiiu.  Uv.  Hichani  1". 
Ely  contributes  ••  An  Analysis  of  the  Steel 
Trust,"  in  which  he  finds  that  the  forces  at  work 
in  this  combination  are  old  and  familiar,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  sfKvtacIe  of  the 
great  cor[K)ration  except  its  magnitude.  Dr.  Ely 
sees  in  the  billion-dollar  trust  "three  distinct 
kinds  of  inono|x)listic  forces,  working  together 
and  strengthening  each  other — viz.,  those  pro- 
ceeding from  sharp  limitations  of  supply  of 
valuable  minerals  ;  those  proceeding  from  patents 
and  secret  processes  ;  and,   finally,  tho.se  coming 


THE  CSITEU  STATKS  STKKI,  COuruKATION   A8  VIEWED 
KKOM  EL'KOPE.      From  J  IK /{/C. 

from  transportation  agcncii-s  ami  other  smiiljir 
monopolistic  pursuits.  We  find  thus  what  we  may 
call  monopoly  raised  to  the  third  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  sources  of  supply  are  not  as  yet 
embraced  in  this  combination,  and  j)ofcntiaIitii'S 
of  competition  still  e.xist  here  and  tlierr  ;  but  if 
untoward  events  do  not  be.set  the  course  of  tin; 
billion -dollar  steel  trust,  its  monojK>lislic  iH)wer 
is  likely  to  increase." 

WE    KKI.Y    ON    TIIK    TUI  STS    HK.NKViil.KME. 

Dr.  Ely  calls  atteniiou  tu  the  fan  that  evi-ry- 
l)0<ly  admits  the  triMm-ndous  power  now  wielded 
by  the  men  at  tin-  h'-ad  of  tin-  Hti-cl  truHt  and  of 
analogous  companies,  and  to  the  further  fact  that 


wf  are  relying,  apjmrently,  on  the  wistloin  and 
goodness  of  thes<>  gentlemen  foi  fmni 

any  ill  use  (.f   their  jMiWer.      I»r  ■.  that 

history  does  not  show  any  proofs  (hat    benevo- 
leti.e  may  Iw  hojM-(l   for  fnjni  practica  uj- 

U'd    power.       "Or,    turning    to    the    ...  .  ..  i,ve 

argument,  does  our  observation  of  human  natur© 
even  at  the  best  lead  us  to  think  thw  a  safe 
procedure?  When  we  qu«*stion  ours«'Iv«*s.  do  we 
think  we  can  stand  such  a  test  "f"  Dr.  Ely  (Kiinta 
out  that  the  public,  while  almost  dazed  at  the 
stujK'ndousness  of  recent  industrial  eventa,  is  not 

inclined  t(*  reproach  our   ex'< ••  •  •    '    ■   -        He 

quotes  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson-  a  -a* 

a  private  citizen  he  would  take  advantage  of  con- 
ditions favorable  to  i  '  that,   s<»  far 

Iruiii   aiding  to  pa.ss  I.i        :    i   to  buihl   up 

monopoly,  he  would  do  all  in  Ids  power  to  defeat 
any  projx»sals  fur  new  laws  of  this  character,  and 
would  likewise  e.xert  liimsi'lf  to  se«'ure  tlie  repeal 
of  existing  laws  calculated  to  promote  monop- 
oly. There  is  a  general  inclination  and  be- 
lift  that  this  is  a  sound  arid  thoroughly  ethical 
course  of  action,  and  one  finds  one's  self  wontler- 
ing  at  times  how  many  of  our  m.ignates  are 
.socialists  at  heart,  working  out  a.s  U»st  they  can 
their  theories." 

KEVISK    THE    I'ATEXT    LAWS. 

Dr.  Ely  thinks  that  if  we  want  a  comp««titive 
.system  of  society  we  must  proceetl  slowly  but 
surely  with  legisUlive  remedi»>8  ;  his  point  of 
view  as  to  the  public  ownership  of  such  mono|K)- 
lies  as  transportation  ageniies  and  ga,s  works  is 
well  known.  To  muintain  coiMjH'tilivo  equalitv, 
he  would  have  our  patent  laws  reviM*d,  ami  lie 
thinks  the  most  con.servative  projtosition  for 
meeting  this  situation  is  that  of  a  former  com- 
mis.>ioner  of  patents,  who  would  have  the  (lov- 
ernment  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  patents 
ami  throw  them  ojmmi  to  public  uh«'.  Dr.  Ely 
calls  to  mind  the  recent  action  of  IVof.  S.  M. 
Hal)Cock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Tnivernity,  in  refus- 
ing to  patent  his  Uabcock  milk  test,  an  invention 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  ItecauM*  he  felt  that  an 
a  public  s«-rvant  he  ought  to  give  the  gi'ueral 
public  the  benefits  of  liis  inventions. 

OTHr.K    KEMICDIKH. 

.\side  from  the  ]iatent  laws.  Dr.  Ely  thinks 
that  the  measures  for  protection  agninxt  great 
conci-ntration  »>f  industrial  jM»wer  »hoid<l  priK't^Ml 
with  the  thorough  regulation  of  Ih'i|ii<  .st  an<i  in- 
heritance, including  the  taxation  of  the  right  to 
receive   pro|HMty    by    '  '    and    inheritance  ; 

the  law  of  pnvat*'  •  ,  .itions  ought  to  Iw 
thoroughly  n*fornHHi,  and,  atill  more  ini)H>rt«nt, 
ought  to  Im)  better  adniiniHtenHl. 
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WILL  EUROPE  FIGHT  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

''T^ilK  Au^u.nI  Atliihdc  Mi»il/i/i/  opons  with  a 
1  striking  ostimate  of  the  results  of  Amer- 
ica's trade  comjK'litioii  with  Europe,  by  Mr. 
Hrooks  Ailanis.  Mr.  A*lams  rehearses  briefly 
the  historical  events  which  have  attemled  great 
tlisturbances  of  the  economic  equilibrium  of  the 
world,  and  he  finds  that  these  events  prove  that 
international  competition,  if  carried  far  enough, 
must  end  in  war.  He  applies  this  rule  to  the 
present  critical  state  of  the  economic  balance  of 
the  world,  with  America's  trade  balance  risen 
to  over  half  a  million  a  year  and  tlie  amount 
tending  to  increase.  He  finds  America  under- 
selling Europe  in  agricultural  products,  in  min- 
erals as  raw  materials,  in  most  branches  of  man- 
ufactured iron  and  steel,  and  in  many  other 
classes  of  wares.  "On  the  present  basis,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  time  goes  on 
America  will  drive  Europe  more  and  more  from 
neutral  markets,  and  will,  if  she  makes  the  effort, 
flood  Europe  herself  with  goods  at  prices  with 
which  Europeans  cannot  compete."  America's 
foreign  rndebtedness  must  soon  be  extinguished, 
and  then  the  whole  vast  burden  of  payment  for 
American  exports  will  fall  upon  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  foreign  nations,  at  the  moment  wlien 
those  earnings  are  cut  down  by  the  competition 
of  the  very  goods  for  which  they  must  pay. 

THBEE  POSSIBLE  COURSES  FOR  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Adams  sees  only  three  avenues  for  the 
relief  which  Europe  must  seek  from  such  a  con- 
dition. First,  Europe  may  reorganize  herself 
upon  a  scale  to  correspond  with  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  may  hardly  be. 
Second,  the  United  States  may  be  induced 
to  abandon  something  of  her  advantages  and 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  Europe  by  commer- 
cial reciprocity.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  may  prefer  to  follow  somewhat  the  same 
policy  which  Cobden  advocated  as  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Colbert  and  Napoleon.  The  third 
possible  course  is  an  armed  attack  by  Europe  on 
the  United  States. 

Europe's  impass. 

Europe  finds  herself  in  an  impass.  Her  farm- 
ers cannot  compete  with  American  farmers,  as 
her  soil  is  less  fertile,  and  since  1897  her  manu- 
facturers cannot  compete  with  American  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  tlie  United 
States,  for  her  own  protection,  lias  in  action  a 
mechanism  which  holds  Europe  as  in  a  vise, — the 
protective  tariff.  "To  make  their  gigantic  in- 
dustrial system  lucrative,  Americans  have  com- 
prehended that  it  must  be  worked  at  the  highest 
velocity  and  at  its  full  capacity,  and  they  have 


takt'U  llit'ir  nH'a.sures  ac(;ordingly.  To  guard 
against  a  check,  they  rely  on  a  practically  prohib- 
itive tariff,  by  which  they  hope  to  maintain  the 
home  market  at  a  reasonable  level,  and  with  the 
profit  thus  obtained  they  expect  to  make  good 
any  loss  which  may  accrue  from  forcing  their 
surplus  upon  foreigners  at  prices  with  which  these 
cannot  cope.  No  wonder  tlie  European  regards 
Ameiica  as  a  dangerous  and  relentless  foe  ;  and 
the  fact  that  Europe  has  forced  on  America  these 
measuH's  as  a  means  of  self-defense  signifies  noth- 
ing. The  European  sees  in  America  a  competitor 
who,  while  refusing  to  buy,  throws  her  wares  on 
every  market,  and  who,  while  she  drives  the 
peasant  from  his  land,  reduces  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry wliich  support  the  wage-earners  of  the 
town.  Most  ominous  of  .'dl,  he  marks  a  i-apidly 
growing  power,  which,  wliile  it  undersells  his 
mines,  closes  to  him  every  region  of  the  wide 
earth  where  he  might  find  minerals  adapted  to 
his  needs.  Lying  like  a  colossus  across  the  west- 
ern continent,  witli  her  ports  on  either  ocean,  with 
China  opposite  and  South  America  at  her  feet, 
the  United  States  bars  European  expansion. 
South  America  and  China  are  held  to  be  the  only 
accessible  regions  which  certainly  contain  the 
iron,  coal,  and  copper  which  Europe  seeks,  and 
the  United  States  is  determined  that,  if  she  can 
prevent  it.  South  America  and  China  shall  not  be 
used  as  bases  for  hostile  competition.  Regarding 
South  America,  her  declarations  are  explicit,  and 
during  tlie  last  twelve  months  her  actions  in  Asia 
have  spoken  more  emphatically  than  words. 

AMERICA    INVITES    ATTACK. 

"Americans  are  apt  to  reckon  on  their  geo- 
graphical position  as  in  itself  an  insurance  against 
war  risks,  on  the  principle  that,  like  the  tortoise, 
they  are  invulnerable  if  they  withdraw  within 
their  shell.  Such  was  the  case  formerly,  but  is 
not  the  case  now.  On  the  contrary,  in  European 
eyes,  America  offers  the  fairest  prize  to  plunder 
that  has  been  known  since  the  sack  of  Rome,  and, 
according  to  European  standards,  she  is  almost 
as  unprotected  as  was  Holland  before  Louis  XIV. 

"  First  of  all,  America  is  valuable  not  only  for 
what  she  has  herself,  but  for  what  she  keeps 
from  others  ;  for  even  without  her  islands,  the 
United  States  now  closes  South  America  and 
China.  Were  she  defeated,  these  two  vast  terri- 
tories would  lie  open  to  division.  But  more 
than  this,  Continental  Europeans  apprehend  that 
were  the  United  States  crushed  on  the  sea,  were 
her  islands  taken  from  her,  were  she  shut  up 
within  her  own  borders,  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
save  the  British  empire,  would  fall  to  them,  and 
that  they  might  exclude  American  products  at 
their  will.      They  believe  that  American  society 
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would  not  staml  llie  strain  of  tlie  dislocuiiini  ui 
the  industrial  system  inridont  to  the  interruption 
of  exports,  and  that  disturbances  wouUl  ensue 
which  wouUl  remove  all  fear  of  American  su- 
premacy. Also,  Continental  statesmen  are  not 
lacking  who  conceive  that  England  might  see 
more  prolit  in  helping  to  divide  the  lion's  skin 
than  in  binding  up  liis  wounds.  Nor  must  it 
ever  be  forgotten  that,  with  Great  Hrilain,  the 
success  of  the  European  or  the  American  conti- 
nent is  only  a  choice  of  evils.  America  is  her 
most  dangerous  competitor  save  Germany  and 
Russia.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  at  present 
holds  to  America  as  the  lesser  peril  ;  but  should, 
at  a  given  moment,  tlie  weight  in  the  other  scale 
of  the  balance  prepontlerate,  England  would  shift 
to  the  side  of  our  antagonist." 

WE    MIST    KEVISE    THE    TAKIFF    OH    FIOIIT. 

Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  we  in  tlie  United  States 
have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  will 
do  away  with  our  tariff  or  fight — whether  we  will 
prefer  a  peaceful  or  an  aggressive  solution  of  the 
problem  before  Europe.  If  we  prefer  the  latter, 
he  thinks  we  ought  to  set  about  preparing  to  do 
our  best,  and  this  at  once.  Instead  of  100,000 
men  in  our  army,  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have 
.'500,000,  witli  a  much  more  complete  system  of 
coast  defense  ;  and  chiefly  ought  our  navy  to  be 
strengtheneil  until  we  have,  say,  a  hundred  bat- 
tleships and  armored  cruisers. 


*<-'.".i.'>it,  whu  li  in  a  very  Mmall  sum  to  put  against 
^rj.oOO  of  canal  duties. 

Mr.  n.  W.  Wil.^on  writes  on  the  danger  wliich 
menaces  Englaiui  from  the  growth  of  the  IrusU 
in  Ameri<'a.      In   the  cour-      '  '  he  calla 

attention  to  the  declared   iu:    ... :iy  large 

firms  to  establish  works  in  other  countries,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  whither  the  Yorkshire 
plii'^h  trade  lias  already  migrated. 

The  American  Invasion. 

The  o{n^'iiiiig  article  in  the  Xew  Libtral  li^r  ■ 
for  July  is  by  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray,  and  is  »ii 
titled  "The  American   Invasion."     Mr.  Murray 


ENGLAND'S  COMMERCIAL  RIVALRY  WITH 
AMERICA. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  two  articles 
on  •>  Our  Commercial  Rivalry  with  Auieri- 
ca. ''  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  regards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Leylaiid  steamers  as  a  significant  sign 
of  the  times,  but  only  one  of  many  movements 
that  prove  that  England's  unquestioned  supremacy 
in  shipping  and  maritime  commerce  is  doomed  to 
disappear.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  afTord 
American  manufacturers  such  an  advantage  m 
the  markets  of  the  far  East  as  they  have  never 
yet  possessed.  Unless  the  American  republic,  as 
some  people  predict,  falls  to  pieces,  the  year  '.iOOO 
will  see  Uncle  Sam  establishe<l  permanently  in  the 
paramount  position  long  occupied  l)y  John  Bull. 
He  thinks  that  the  Americans  are  sure  to  pass 
the  ship-subsidy  bill,  and  when  it  is  passed  Eng- 
land will  l>e  at  the  beginning  of  the  most  formi- 
dable competition  which  whe  has  yet  fa<-ed.  .Mr. 
Taylor  calculates  that  the  saving  of  <li.stance  Iw- 
tween  London  and  New  Zealand  "ny  the  Ni<'arngua 
Canal  would  only  be  eq  livalent  to  three  days" 
steaming  for  a  quick  steamer  of  rj.OOO' tons.  The 
saving  on  these  three  days  wouhl  amount  to  only 


THE  BITTKU  CKV  OF  OL'TCLAIMKII  KNOI.AM). 

"Hlurst   the  link!    Hpvprythlnk   In   the  \>\t>  hcmpirr  Is 
Yaiiki-cl"     Vrnvn  X\\v  Jxuriuii  iNcw  York  t. 


is  not  a  |M'ssimist  in  regani  t«>  England's  indus- 
trial position,  ami  he  In-gins  by  stating  that  he 
regards  the  increasing  investment  of  American 
capital  in  that  country  as  iH-iieflcial  to  iKith  the 
Americans  and  the  English  |K>opIe.  He  S4'«*s  no 
sign  whatever  of  dry-rot  in  the  British  nation  or 
character.  Britain's  only  drawliaoks  lie  in  the 
fact  that  sIh'  is  1<k)  pros:  ,     '    ■     ■  wealthv. 

The    .Americans    and     «■  ugly    take 

greater  risks,  and  are  sometimes  content<Hl  with 
smaller  jnolits  ;  but  thi.s  is  oidy  a  pr«K)f  that  Eng- 
land's reputation  has  rJHen  ho  high  that  the  verv 
ln'st  business  is  brought  to  her.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Murray  sees  that  the  British  educational 
svstem  is  '  ■'•  <'l  : 

"Thuei   ,  f  (iermany  has  ris4*n  front  umier 

the  tyrannical  heel  of  the  flnil  Na|>uleon  to  be, 
by  force  of  u<lucation.  the  fiml  and  nio«l  |>uwcr- 
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i   '  u   of  rontinoiitiil    K)in>i>t' ;   ami   \v\    we 

h.  ;.      Hi'jmlilicau    AiiuM-ioa    has    risen    l>y 

iiu>ans  of  free  inU?nial  trade,  and,  nl)ove  all,  by 
means  of  free  state  eduoation,  right  up  to  and 
including  free  university  training,  to  be  the 
first  nation  of  the  West ;  and  yet  we  heed  not. 
What  cataelysin  will  be  necessary  to  open  our 
eves  to  the  national  and  state  value  of  effective 
tuition  ?  We  pay  and  stpiander  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  good  money  yearly  on 
an  incomplete  and  disconnected  system  of  edu- 
cation. When  shall  we  cry  halt  and  demand 
value  for  our  money  in  matters  educational,  as 
we  are  already  doing  in  matters  naval  and  mill- 
tarv  ?  Mav  it  be  soon,  veiv  soon,  for  we  are  los- 
ing time  which  may  perhaps  never  be  entirely 
retrieved." 

Mr.  Murray  says,  also,  that  the  limited-liabil- 
ity acts  are  defective,  and  that  Biitish  parlia- 
mentary procedure  in  regard  to  private  bills  is 
wasteful.  Trade-unionism  is  the  W'Orst  evil  of 
all. 

• '  But  the  greatest  national  waoce  is  that  de- 
liberately and  daily  committed  by  British  labor 
by  intentional  restriction  of  output.  This  re- 
striction has  beconivB  a  rule  now  in  the  majority 
of  trades.  Needless  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to 
economic  law,  and  is  resorted  to  for  purely  self- 
ish purposes — viz.,  to  produce  an  artificial  in- 
crease of  wages.  Foilunately  for  the  progi'ess 
of  mankind,  no  such  rule  prevails  in  America  ; 
in  fact,  the  contrary  and  natural  practice  of  pro- 
ducing the  largest  amount  per  individual  worker 
holds  good  in  that  country.  The  consequences 
will    be    severely    feli    as    competition    becomes 


keeiKM'.  Ill  fact,  it  is  already  opciiiling  in  the 
machinery  trade,  where  American  iiroduclions 
are  successfully  building  up  an  important  export 
trade.  It  is  particularly  in  regard  to  rapidity 
of  delivery  that  American  j)ro(hicers  are  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  British  manufac- 
turers." 


THE  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE. 

THE  recent  discussion  of  American-built  loco- 
motives in  the  British  Parliament  makes 
pertinent  the  question,  Is  there  an  American 
locomotive  type  ?  An  affinnative  answer  to  this 
question  is  given  by  President  John  H.  Con- 
verse, of  tlie  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in 
Cassier's  for  July. 

Americans  have  been  T)uilding  locomotives 
ever  since  Peter  Cooper  experimented  with  his 
odd  little  machine  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road in  1829.  This  proved  at  least  that  it  was 
entirely  practicable  for  locomotives  to  work 
around  short  curves.  Old  Ironsides,  built  by 
Mr.  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1832,  had  a  single  pair  of  di'iving  wheels  and  a 
single  pair  of  leading  wheels,  and  weighed,  in 
working  order,  about  five  tons.  This  was  the 
first  locomotive  built  at  the  Baldwin  works,  but 
it  was  not  to  furnish  the  American  type.  That 
was  evolved  in  Campbell's  engine,  in  1836 — 
a  locomotive  having  two  pairs  of  coupled  driving 
wheels,  with  a  four-wheeled  swiveling  truck. 
This  design  has  remained  in  general  use  from 
183G  to  the  present  day,  and,  in  Mr.  Converse's 
opinion,    is  entitled  to    be    called   the  American 

type  of  locomotive.  Of 
course,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made 
in  the  details  of  con- 
struction, and  weight 
and  hauling  capacity 
have  been  enormously 
increased. 


CAMPBELL'S  ENGINK,  1836. 

(Origin  of  the  American  type.) 


OUU    l.OCOMOTIVES 
ABROAD. 

Our  foreign  trade  in 
locomotives  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  for- 
ty years.  Recently,  not 
content  with  the  Cuban 
and  South  American 
trade,  our  locomotive- 
builders  have  invaded 
the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  where 
railroads  are  in  opera- 
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tion  now  has  Amorican  locomotives,  ^fr.  Con- 
verse alliules  to  the  fact  that  witliin  tlie  past  three 
years  our  locomotives  have  been  supplied  to 
Great  Diitain.  France,  and  Germany — countries 
which  in  the  pa^t  liave  tliemselves  been  exten- 
sive locomotive- producers  and  comi)eiitor8  for 
the  South  American  trade. 

Mr.  Converse  states  three  reasons  for  the  in- 
troduction of  American  locomotives  into  Europe: 
"(1)  The  possibility  of  much  earlier  deliveries 
than  Europ«»an  works  could  make  ;  (2)  to  some 
e.xtent  the  preference  for  American  locomotives 
as  to  their  type  and  size  and  details  ;  (3)  the 
question  of  price.  Owing  to  the  design  and 
character  of  American  locomotives,  they  can  be, 
and  have  been,  constructed  at  a  less  cost  per 
unit  of  weight  than  the  ordinary  European  loco- 
motives,  although   tlie  wages  paid    in  America 


price  of  not  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent      Tho 
chanm-s  in  the  ntatorial   have  been  the  n 

of  steel  for  '■  "'  -     ...  -  1      '    Qf  ^,    ,  ,  ,  . 

boilei-8  and  m  a  niu.  !; 

more  expensive  and  elaborate  way,  so  as  to  be 
cai.able    of    .  -ssure    of    'JOO 

I'ounds  to  i!.     .  , roM  thirty  or 

forty   years  ajro    lUO   pounds   was  the  ordinary 
pressure.      More  parts  are  made  of  steel  about 
the    locomotive    than    f  ■■     -  ■        .   .   ■   _  .• 
are  made  of  steel  ;   the  i 

the  cabs  are  made  of  steel,  where  they  were 
formerly  of  wood.      All  the  w)      " 

motive  and  tender  are  stoel-lin.-.. , .., 

both  the  tender  and  engine  truck  wheels  were 
cast  iron.  This  substitution  has  been  niatle  pos- 
sible by  great  iiir  -  ••  ■  -  •  •!  ,  '  f 
Steel.      These   cL. 
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are  considerably  higher  than  the  wages  in  Euro- 
pean locomotive  works.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  both  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  Amerirjin 
workman  and  by  the  j)robably  more  e.xtfnded 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  all  kinds  in 
American  shops." 

IXCREASED    USE    OF    STEEL. 

Tlie  aggregate  weight  of  the  ordinary  locomo- 
tive used  in  the  early  years  of  American  rail- 
roading probably  did  not  exceed  12  or  16  tons. 
At  the  present  lime,  freight  engines  of  100  tons 
and  passenger  engines  of  from  70  to  80  tons  are 
in  general  use. 

"  American  builders  have  ])robably  more  than 
doubled  the  weight  of  locomotives  in  twenty -five 
or  thirty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  have  made 
most  important  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
material,  but  have  done  it  with  an  increase  in  the 


motive  works  in  America,  but  in  Europe  practice 
has  Wen  more  firmly  established,  and  they  have 
adIieriMl  to  their  original  standards  to  a  groAter 
extent." 

UlOn    SPEED    ON    AMKRICA.S    RAILK0A08. 

"The  increase  in  speed  has  l)eon  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  developments  of  recent  years. 
Some  can  rememiN>r  when  the  ti'chnical  papers 

II ■  1,1  . '  I.I  ,1  1 

of  a  m;     - 

any   American   railroad,    and  tlioro  were  those 

who  maintained   that  such  a  story  was  only  a 

mvlh.      T'    '  :•■    •' '■  "'«  trnin"   '"  •  •"■■   •'••• 

United  .St  .  at  a  r. 

a   s[K*ed  of   anywhere  from   70  to  00  mili«s  an 

hour.     Tl.  ,.,... 

thoy  do  ii  <  - 

in   the   world   is    made    botwoon    Vu  da 
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ami  Atlantic  City.  TIio  rcnnsylvniiia  Railroad 
and  tlio  H«'aiiiiig  Uailioa<l  I'Oili  liavo  llu-ir  liiu's 
from  Pliila-li'li'liia  lo  Allaiiiic  City,  and  they 
liav«  suiniiH'r  trains  which  arc  scheduled  to 
make  the  distance  from  IMiiladi'lphia  lo  Atlantic 
Ciiy  in  60  ndnulcs.  The  distance  is  from  55  to 
59  miles,  and  o".;t  of  the  60  minutes  they  have 
lo  tiike  the  ferry  from  Philadelphia  to  Camden, 
po  that  it  is  on  record  that  passenger  trains  are 
run  evorv  day  in  the  summer  season  from  Cam- 
den to  Atlantic  City,  a  distance  of  55  to  59 
miles,  in  from  45  to  50  minutes." 


B 


THE  UGANDA  RAILWAY,  EAST  AFRICA. 

V  the  end  of  the  present  year  it   is  believed 


the  mnintonance  of  an  alien  army,  amonnting  to 
over  20,000  men,  in  a  praclically  wateiless  coun- 
try, tluvoid  of  resources  and  of  all  means  of  ani- 
mal anil  wlieeli'd  transport.  Even  at  the  ad- 
vanced workings,  hiindretls  of  miles  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  everylhiiig  li.id  to  be  iiiipoi'teti  from  a 
distant  country,  and  from  railhead  to  liie  atl- 
vanced  parties  all  stores,  etc.,  had,  until  lately, 
to  be  cariied  on  men's  heads.  Apart,  too,  from 
the  engineering  dilTiculties,  which  1  will  deal  with 
later,  the  scarcity  of  water  gi'eatly  hampered  the 
work  ;  while  the  depredations  of  Tnan-eating  lions, 
necessitating  the  erection  of  fpecial  stockades  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indian  coolies'  camps  and 
involving  the  death  of  two  odicials  and  about 
thirty  coolies,  the  prevalence  of  fever,  'jiggers,' 
and   ulcers   and    sores   due  to  the  thoi-n    bushes 


that  rail  communication  will  have  been  es- 
tablished   between    Lake    Victoria    Nyanza   and      through  which  the  men  had  to  cut  their  way,  and 


Momba.«a,  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
The  building  of  this  5S0  miles  of  raili'oad  has 
taken  the  British  Government  si.K  years,  but 
when  the  dilliculties  of  the  task  are  considered 
the  delay  seems  not  without  excuse. 

A  writer  in  the  EiKjinecring  Muf/nzine  iov  July, 
Mr.  Frederick  \V.  Emett,  dwells  on  three  impor- 
tant facts  which  seem  to  have  been  wholly  or 
p.irti;dly  overlooked  by  the  critics  of  the  govern- 
ment engineers  :  (1)  That  the  country  is  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  that  the  native  will  not  work, 
even  under  stress  of  famine  ;  (2)  that  water  is 
generally  ba<l,  and  only  lo  be  had  at  long  inter- 
vals ;  and  (3)  that  animal  transport  over  the 
first*  250  miles  from  the  coast — ''the  tselsefly 
region" — is  impracticable,  so  that  porters  have 
to  be  uced. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that 
had  to  be  faced  was  that  of  the  supply  of  labor, 
wiiich,  not  being  availai)le  in  the  country,  hail  to 
be  i!>i ported  from  India.  Sir  Guilford  Moles- 
wortii  states  that  the  construction  of  the  Uganda 
Railway   involves  an   orgaiiizalion  equivalent  to 
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many  other  untoward  circumstances, — these  con- 
stitute a  list  of  difficulties  which  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient answers  to  critics  who  complain  of  the 
time  occupied." 

ENGINEERING  DIFFICULTIES. 

A  profile  of  the  line  shows  that  in  the  first  60 
miles  from  the  sea  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet  is 
reached,  which  is  steadily  increased  until,  just 
before  the  completion  of  the  first  100  miles,  it 
becomes  1,800  feet.  After  a  drop  of  200  feet 
from  this  point,  there  is  a  continuous  np-gradient 
to  Makiiidu  (205  miles),  where  the  altitude  is 
over  3,200  feet.  Then  there  is  a  sharp  di(  p  for 
20  miles,  followed  by  another  steep  incline  ex- 
tending to  !Machakos  Road  Station  (280  miles), 
at  which  point  an  altitude  of  5.500  feet  is  reached. 
Nairobi  (345  miles),  the  headquaiters  of  the  line, 
is  at  i)i-acticaliy  the  same  level  as  Machakos. 
Kikuyu  escarpment  (360  miles)  has  a  height  of 
7,800  feet.  Then  begins  a  descent  of  nearly 
2,000  feet  into  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  followed 
by  a  climb  to  the  summit  of  Man  JVlountain  (490 

miles),  where  the  line  reaches 
its  highest  level,  8,300  feet. 
From  this  point  to  P'ort 
Florence,  the  terminus  on 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  (580 
miles),  there  is  a  continuous 
descent  to  the  lake  level, 
3,S00  feet. 

Fir  the  descent  into  the 
Great  Rift  Valley  from  Ki- 
kuyu, in  13  miles  o*"  road, 
eight  rnvineshad  to  he  bridged 
by  steel-trestle  viaducts  vary- 
ing from  120  to  780  feet  in 
length  and  from  32  to  85 
feet  in  height  at  the  deepest 
points.     The  most  costly  and 
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diflBcult  work  of  the  whole  line,  however,  will 
be  in  its  highest  section,  covering  the  Man 
range.  In  tliis  section  there  will  be  28  stetfl 
viaducts,  varying  from  100  to  8SU  feet  in 
length,  and  frum  30  to  110  feet  in  ht-ight. 
There  will  be  only  one  tnnnel  on  the  entire  line. 
This  will  be  4G  miles  from  the  lake  torniums  at 
Port  Florence,  and  will  !>«  only  200  yards  long. 
The  stations  on  the  Uganda  Railway  are  built 
of  corrugated  iron  with  wood  lininjrs.  There  are 
92  loconiotivos  on  the  line,  of  whirli  .3.')  are  of 
American  make,  supplied  l»y  the  Haldwi'i  Loco- 
motive Works.  Thirty-four  of  the  biidges  also 
were  built  in  the  United  Stales. 

ECONOMIC    PROSPECTS    OF    TOE    ROAD. 

Mr.  Eraett  notes  the  fact  that  when  the  line 
was  open  for  the  first  302  mih-s  only,  the  traflic 
earnings  amounted  to  from  %15  to  ^20  per  mile 
per  wet'k.  Wlien  the  lake  is  leaclied  and  steam- 
ers are  launched  upon  it,  there  should  be  a  decided 
improvement. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  hoped  that  the  traffic  re- 
ceipts will  pay  the  cost  of  woiking.  The  rail- 
way has  a  practical  value,  however,  far  beyond 
the  actual  amount  of  revenue  it  may  earn.  The 
saving  in  transport  by  rail,  as  compared  with 
porterage,  is  enormous,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  Protectorate's  revenues.  In  the  time  of  the 
Uganda  mutiny  of  1898,  the  troops  and  stores 
were  trained  uj)  tlie  140  miles  of  railway,  which 
had  been  thus  rapidly  laid,  and  the  situation  was 
saveil.  Stores,  tioops,  and  other  passengers  con- 
nected with  the  Protectorate  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  extent  of  5,000  tons  of  stores  and  47.000 
passengers,  including  troops.  Up  to  June  last, 
the  dilTerence  in  cost  of  "onveyiiig  these  by  rail 
as  .igainsl  road  transport  amounted  to  £;500,000. 
A  glance  at  any  map  of  Africa  is  suHicient  to 
show  the  immense  value  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  great  Cap(!-to-l'airo  system.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  line,  a  service  of  steamers  on  the 
Victoria  Lake  is  U-ing  organize!  for  the  carriage 
of  local  and  imporit-d  goods  over  the  waiers  of 
this  inland  sea.  The  Ijoats,  which  are  conveyed 
to  railhead  in  sections,  in  which  slate  lliey  are 
shipped  from  Englaml,  will  hav«i  a  s[>eed  of  10 
knots  when  loaded,  w.ll  Ix;  fitted  with  twin  screws 
and  tiipiee.xpansion  engines,  and  have  a  cargo 
capacity  of  150  tons,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  how  this  line  will  completely  revolu- 
tionize thin  part  of  .Afiica,  and  tins  elleet  the  iron 
horse  will  have  on  the  many  tribes  living  along 
the  route." 

Less  thnn  5  per  c«'nt.  of  the  total  freiglit  i< 'li- 
nage carried  in  l.S'.>9  was  export  tradic,  but  when 
the  lake  is  reached  largo  consignwouls  of  ivory, 
horns,  and  hides  are  expected. 


THE  RiuIUVENATION  OF  EGYPT. 

T^IIK'"'       in  the    >  •    ■  .    '..y\ 

*■  y\on  of  ^  „_.i;ua 

works  on  the  Nile,  by  Mr.  Frwicrick  A.  TallN>u 

Tiio  new  dams  i-  ilt  at  .\  an<)  Ami- 

out  will  add  2.0b. .,  to  the  .  ..., .  .able  an-a  <>f 

Egypt,  the  value  of  which  will  ainuunl  to  al«<  .i 
♦400,000.000.  Mr.  Talbot  Mvs  that.  pro|M..rly 
controlled,  the  land  of  th-  Nile  should  l>o  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  thai  llio  con- 
striictiori  of  the  Nile  dams  constitiiieg  the  gn>al- 
est  engineering  achievement  the  vvorM  has  ever 
seen,  an  1  will  remain  as  ix-rmanenl  a  monumont 
of  the  Mritish  occupation  of  the  country  as  the 
Pyramids  are  of  the  grcatni>s8  and  prosfKirity  of 
the  land  of  the  Nile  under  the  Pharaohs. 

THE    WoItK    AT    TUE    DELTA. 

Egypt  has  l»een  in  a  dying  condition  for  thirty 
cenluiifS.  Napoleon  saw  t!iat  the  key  to  the 
proidein  of  rejuvenating  Egypt  '  '^  i'l  thn  iiiiliza- 
tion  of  the  Nile  waters,  and  f-  1  the  con- 

struction of  a  huge  dam  near  Cairo.  One  of 
Egypt's  rulers,  too,  M«'lieniet  AH,  had  French 
engineers  working  on  the  Nile  to  store  up  the 
water  for  irrigation  puriM^ses  ;  but  owing  to  in- 
sufficiency of  funds  to  carry  on  so  great  a  scheme, 
the  dam  wjis  not  strong  enough,  and  came  near 
producing  a  great  catastrophe.  Since  then  the 
British  have  constructed  sufficient  foundations, 
aiul  have  made  these  dams  at  the  head  of  the 
Delta  workalile. 

THE  GUEAT  DAMS  OF  THE  IMTER  .NILE. 

It  was  a  much  greater  task  that  was  undertaken 
for  u[>iK?r  Egypt.  With  the  eiiinu>>a«lic  8upport 
of  Lord  Cromer,  the  necessary  surveys  were 
made,  and  three  gentlemen — Sir  lUMijaniiii  Baker, 
the  engineer,  Sir  John  Aiid,  llie  i  •  ror, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  C'assel,   the   London   I,  r — 

agreed  to  build  the  dam  fur  $25,000,000,  Dothing 
to  Ije  paid  until  the  work  was  finished  satisfac- 
torily. We  quote  from  .Mr.  Tall>ot8  account  of 
the  coiiRtriiciion  of  ihe  gn-at  dam  at  Ahsouan. 
The  work  at  Assiout  is  only  less  gigantic. 

"The  8coi>e  of  the  proj«'cl  wa-s  to  erect  two 
huge  dams  across  the  river  at  Assouan  and  As- 
siout, re.«peciiv«'ly.  By  this  means  two  gr«>at 
reservoira  woiiM  ho  creato«l  from  which  it  would 

l>o  [Kissibletoirriirato  "'  ;nlry.     In  t' 

suggesleti    by   Mr    \\  >h,   lie  adv 

erection  of  tli«i  datn  at  Asitouaii  to  store  up  one 

hundred   ami    tweniy    f«Mt  of  water.      The   n'«l- 

i/jition  of  this  -  ' >i..m1.|  litvo  n««ull««<l  in  the 

ci'inpieto  sub:  historical  and  l«au 

tifiil  island  of  Phila.  whose  ruinod  t«niplo«  and 
ancient  iuscriptions  are  ao  doar  to  touriata.     8uch 
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an  act  of  vandalism  was  rofranlod  with  horror  by 
ihe  jtroiiiiiu'iit  E^'\  piulo^ists,  who  giilliercil  uiuU'r 
tlie  leadership  of  the  hue  pn-siiienl  of  llie  Biilish 
Academy  and  vigorously  agitated  against  such 
wanton  destruction.  The  Egyptian  govermncnt 
endeavored  to  satisfy  these  petitioners  by  redu- 
cing the  height  of  the  reservoir  by  almost  one- 
half — that  is  to  say,  to  sixty-five  feet.  By  this 
means,  altlunigh  the  island  of  Fliilas  itself  will 
be  sul)r.:erged.  together  witli  the  w;ills  and  lower 
ruins,  the  higher  temples  will  stand  above  water, 
and  will  thus  be  accessible  by  boat. 

A    GIGANTIC    WALL    OF    GRANITE. 

"The  river  at  Assouan  is  over  a  mile  in  width, 
and  the  dam  stretches  from  the  right  to  the  left 
bank,  a  total  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  wall  of  granite  rising  ninety 
feet  above  the  level  of  low  Kile,  and  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  width  at  the  summit.  A  roadway 
will  be  constructed  along  the  top,  thus  affording 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  river.  To  carry  out  tiie  construction  of 
this  Cyclopean  dam,  the  cliannels  of  the  river  had 
to  be  diverted  to  permit  tlie  excavation  of  a 
huge  trench  to  carry  the  foundations  to  support 
the  superstructure.  The  trench  was  excavated 
through  the  solid  granite  rock  which  constitutes 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  was  one  hundred  feet 
wide  by  as  many  deep.  In  some  places,  where 
it  was  considered  that  the  water  miglit  possibly 
escape,  tlie  foundations  were  carried  to  an  even 
greater  depth.  This  huge  trench  was  then  filled 
with  concreted  rubble,  thus  producing  a  huge 
solid  bed  of  rock.  Upon  tliis  have  been  erected 
the  granite  piers  for  the  sluices  and  supporting 
the  viaduct.  The  dam  is  pierced  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  sluices. 

MR.     STONEY's    SLUICES. 

"The  enormous  steel  doors  with  which  these 
sluices  are  equipped  are  constructed  upon  tlie  late 
Mr.  F.  M.  Stoney's  patent.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  invention,  or 
one  similar  to  it,  the  undertaking  could  never 
have  been  realized. 

"By  the  means  of  Mr.  Stoney's  patent,  not- 
withstanding the  massive  nature  of  the  machinery, 
the  lieavy  weight  of  the  steel  doors,  and  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  the  dammed  water,  a  small 
lever  which  a  child  can  work  serves  to  actuate 
the  whole  mechanism  easily  and  readily.  The 
inventor,  unfortunately,  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  employment  of  his  wonderful  invention  in 
this  gigantic  achievement,  though  it  has  been  in 
use  for  some  years  past  at  the  Richmond  Weir 
on  the  river  Thames.  One  of  those  sluices  was 
set  up  in  the  barrage  at  Cairo,  and  its  efficiency 


was  firmly  established   in  the   presence  of  Lord 
Cromer  and  llie  inventor  himself. 

A    BILLION    TONS    OF    WATER    SAVED. 

"This  dam  at  Assouan  will  store  up  over  one 
billion  tons  of  water.  It  will  form  a  huge  lake 
over  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length — 
that  is  to  say,  the  effect  will  be  ai)preciable  upon 
eillier  side  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  foily  miles.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  incessantly  night  and  day,  since  it  was 
imperative  tliat  it  should  be  pushed  forward  with 
all  possible  speed,  owing  to  the  compulsory  ces- 
sation of  labor  for  several  weeks  during  the  time 
the  Nile  is  in  flood.  Some  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  natives  have  been  employed  upon  the 
task,  working  in  day  and  night  shifts. 

"  The  granite  blocks  of  which  this  dam  is  con- 
structed have  been  excavated  from  the  same 
quarries  that  supplied  the  stone  for  the  temples 
of  Philaj  and  Cleopatra's  Needle.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  blocks  bear  the  marks  of  the  wedges  em- 
ployed thirty  centuries  ago.  'J'lie  stone  is  trans- 
ported by  natives  from  the  quarries  to  the  tem- 
poraiy  i-ailway,  which  cariies  it  to  the  scene  of 
operations  at  the  dam." 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 

MR.  T.  J.  TONKIN  contributes  to  the  Em- 
pire Revieiu  for  July  the  second  install- 
ment of  his  very  interesting  papers  on  '-The 
Slave  Trade  in  Northern  Nigeria."  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  enormous  development  of  the 
trade  is  that  slaves  are  the  most  convenient  cur- 
rency. Cowrie  shells,  the  ordinary  medium  of 
exchange,  are  useless  for  large  ti-ansactions.  To 
carry  a  hundred  pounds'  woi'th  of  cowi'ies  a 
hundred  yards  would  need  300  men,  and  the 
cost  of  poi'terage  of  such  a  sum  a  hundred  miles 
would  eat  up  the  entii'e  sum.  For  this  reason 
slaves  are  used  as  currency. 

TUE    VALUE    OF    SLAVES. 

Mr.  Tonkin  gives  the  following  table  to  show 

the  value  of  slaves  of  different  ages  and  sexes  in 

Nigeria  : 

£  s.  d. 

Child,  seven  years  old,  male  or  female 2  10  0 

Child,  ten  years  old,  male  or  female 3  15  0 

Boy,  Severn  een  years  old 5  10  0 

Boy  (good-looking),  twelve  to  fourteen  7     0  0 

Girl,  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  old 9  10  0 

Young  woman,  say  twenty  or  twenty-one 5     0  0 

Man,  full  grown,  with  beard 3  10  0 

Adult  woman 3     0  0 

Babies  and  very  young  children  of  the  con- 
quered in  battle  are  regartled  as  the  perquisites 
of  any  one  who  troubles  to  pick  them  up,  and. 
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are   generally  sold  on  the   spot   to    the   poorer     street«   of   the   native   towns   of   Tunis   or   Al 
classes.      1  lie   children,    tiieaiitiine.    are    carried 


about  in  sacks.  Mr.  Tuukiii  gives  the  following 
typical  episode  of  a  raiding  party  on  its  way 
home  through  friendly  territory  : 

"  Meeting  the  party  on  the  road,  some  country 
people  haileil  tlie  nieii  and  inquired  if  they  had  ativ 
babies  to  sell.  Whereupon  several  large  skip- like 
sacks  were  produced,  otit  of  which  were  rolled 
black  balls  of  babies  clinging  together  for  all  the 
worhl  like  bundles  of  worms.  The  episode  had 
its  ludicrous  side,  but  the  country  native  saw 
nothing  either  appalling  or  amusing  about  it. 
He  merely  teased  out  the  writhing  mass  with  his 
spear-butt,  and  having  found  what  he  wanted, 
paid  for  it,  dropping  the  purchase  in  his  ample 
pocket,  and  with  an  '  Allnh  sin  hn  hu'  (May 
God  go  with  you),  went  on  his  way." 

ox    THE    MARCH. 

On  the  whole,  slaves  are  treated  well  on  the 
march,  it  being  the  owner's  interest  to  sell  th«'m 
in  good  condition.  At  the  slave  markets,  little 
apparent  misery  is  seen. 

"The  young  girls  are  dressed  in  gay  loin- 
cloths and  headdie.sses.      They  chatter  and  laugh 


'\i<^\  a  '^" 


gu'rs. 

Mr.  Tonkin  r 

dealer  what  he  .        .  iK-nma;„.:. 

and  waj<  told,  after  a  minute  e.xamination,  tlial 
he  was  not  worth  more  than  £10  as  an  ordinary 
slave,  but  that  he  would  fetch  any  sum  for  hu 
scientific  knowledge. 


THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO  AND  HIS 
GOVERNMENT. 

T^IIE  young  Sultun  of  Morocco,  dwelling  in  the 
■*■        faroti  capitals  of  Kez  and   M.t     '  lias 

lately  drawn  unusual  attention  to  h  by 

sending  to  Erigland  a  special  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate King   Kdwar<l  VII.  on  his  . 

the  Hntish   throne.      So  little   is  kn^^ i   . 

personality  of  this  mysteiious  monarch  that  a 
writer    in    the   A'«/«o»i«/    litvitw    for  Julv,    .Mr. 

Walter  H.  Harris,  who  <^    o  have  an  :   ■        ••• 

acquaintance  with  Moor  iiers  and  « 

has  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  in  some 
detail  the  young  man's  daily  environment  and 
course  of  liie. 

Mr.  Harris   characterizes    the   Sultan   as   "a 

and   eye  inquisitively  such  men  as  may  stop  to      mysterious   figure,    half  grand,   half    pathetic 

look  at  them.      In  each  they  see  a  po.ssibie  owner,       the  center  of  fanaticism,  yet  1  '•'    '      ' 


and  are  an.xious  or  the  reverse,  as  the  person  af 
fects  their  fancy.      They  nudge  one  another  : 

"  'Sav,  Lututa.' 

"  'Well?' 

"'See  that  young  man  over  therewith  the 
gold  on  his  turban,  and  the  curly  sword, — 1  wish 
het/  buy  me.' 

"  '  //c  can't  buy  you.' 

"  '  Why  can't  he  buy  me  ? ' 

"  '  Got  no  monev — all  on  his  back.'  " 


fanatic,  posses-^ing.  as  he  un 
tendency  toward  European  thought  and  civili/ji- 
tion — a  tf-ndency  that  has  l>efore  now  been  the 
ruin  of  an  Oriental  jHitentate. 

"A  descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mohamme*!, 
through  Katimaand  Ali,  and  the  Kiluli  Sliereefs. 
Mulai  Aljdul  Aziz  is  p'  I  of  no  '  •  '     '    ' 

ness,  a;id  claims  for  hill.  i  claim  ■; 

the  Sultan  of  Turkey — the  titles  of  •  Khalifa  '  and 
'rommander  of  the  Faithful.'     He 


Real  misery  is  seen  writtt-n  on  the  faces  only      sultans,  tin-re  are  other  pretend«'rs  t 


of  those  whose  families   have   been  destroyed  or 
torn  from  them. 

"Then  there  is  tlie  mother  who  has  lost  her 
children  ;  the  lover  who  has  seen  his  sweetheart 
torn  from  his  arms;  the  chief  who  has  lost  his 
authority  ;  the  slaves  on  whom  privation  and  dis- 
ease have  set  their  mark  ;  the  woman  with  siitiken 
eyes,  gaping  rib  .<5paces,  and  long  skinny  breast.^, 
and  the  man  with  tumid  8[)eRr  thrust  or  raw,  ooz- 
ing sword -slash  fresh  upon  hiin.  I?ehind  a  shetl 
is  the  body  of  a  slave  who  has  ju-t  drawn  his  last 


honors  of  Islam,  amonjr  others  the  .^ 

cat  and  the  Imam  of  Yemen — .Ahmed  ed-I)in. 

"  The  <lviiasty  from  which  Mulai  Alxlul  Aziz 
is  directly  descended,  an<l  from  which  he  inherited 
the  throne,  has  governed  Morocco  with  more  or 
less  siiC('es,M — but  always  autocratically — since  (he 

mitldle  of  the  - ■■'  •■•  '(HMiih  ceniurv.  •• '    •■  •' -i 

of  a  fugitive  .^  ;  from  Araltia  i 

of  Sijiima9.Ha  in  Tatllet.      It  wax  ihiA  n'fiigee's 

dit-  i-enilnnts  who  ,  ■      ■   ♦■ 

<fi\<         .     !i.  and   even    in  


breath,  his  thin   limbs  tangled   in   the  agony  of  present  Sultan  the  kingdoms  of  Fejs  and   Mars- 
death,  while    along    the    broad    hi^diway   to  the  kesh,  Sus  and  Tu filet,  are  separately  staled. " 

right,  the    Ilainyan  Dala.  tro  yawing  along  on  oovitUN-r.NT  Br  oravd  v:zirHS. 

llieir  northward   journey   great  ungainly  camels 

V)earing  bales  that  a  few  months  later  will  have  The   father  of   the   present   Sultan,    the   ]at« 

been  carried  across  the  entire  width  of  the  ."Sahara  Malai  el- 1!  I  in  I.H1>.'>,      "  "on 

Desert,    and    may    possibly    be    inconveniencijig  a  iniliiary  >  .,    —   .»   in  the  c«i.    ...   ^ .of 

British    and   American    tourists    in    the    narrow  Morocco.    IliMchaml»erlain,  ."-^i  Ahmed  Hen  Mi 


'It 
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hs(]  the  dead  sultan's  young  son,  ^[Mlai  Abdul 
Aziz,  proi-lainicd  at  once  us  nilor,  with  liinisolf 
as  ^laud  vizi«M".  This  post  Si  Alinicd  connived 
to  liold  until  liis  deaili,  in  April,  IDOO. 

«•  Under  the  »«fyi///e  of  Si  Almied,  Miilai  Abdul 
Aziz'  personality  never  made  itself  felt.  There 
is  no  dt)ubl  that  the  masterful  vizier  awed  and 
frightened  the  young  Sultan,  thus  persuading 
hini  to  uppc-ar  as  little  as  possible  in  public,  and 
to  giant  interviews  to  no  one.  By  this  means 
all  the  power  lay  in  Si  Ahmed's  hands,  and  he 
wjis  not  slow  to  make  use  of  it.  lie  anuissed  a 
fortune,  the  extent  of  which  was  only  known  by 
tiie  Sultan  when  his  property,  confiscated  at  his 
ileath,  as  is  the  custom  with  all  officials  in 
Morocco,  came  to  be  counted — and  tiien  Mulai 
Altdul  Aziz'  eyes  were  opened  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  served  by  this  most  trusted 
of  servants.  A  temp  )rary  gi'and  vizier,  Haj 
Mukhtar,  was  put  in  his  place,  while  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz  began  to  assert  his  own  authority.  Many 
sensational  events  have  happtmed  in  the  last  year 
in  Morocco.  One  gi'an<i  vizier  has  died,  another 
has  been  letired  with  confiscation  of  all  his  prop- 
erty, a  lord  chamberlain,  a  master  of  the  hoi-se, 
the  governor  of  Moiocco  City,  and  its  mayor  have 
all  in  turn  been  arrested  and  their  property  seized 
by  the  crown." 

'J'«i-ilay,  the  power  behind  the  throne  is  Kaid 
Meliedi-el-Menebhi,  the  Sidtan's  favorite  adviser 
and  grand  vizier,  who  went  to  London  at  the 
head  of  the  special  embassy.  The  revolutionary 
changes  of  the  past  year  mark  the  successive  steps 
of  El  Meneuhi's  rise  to  supreme  power  in  the 
state. 

THE    sultan's    daily    PURSUITS. 

As  to  the  character  of  Abdul  Aziz  himself, 
Mr.  Harris  says  : 

"lie  is  veiy  young  still,  probably  not  more 
than  twenty,  and  with  all  the  temptations  and 
want  of  restraint  with  which  he  is  surrounded  it 
is  liitle  to  i.e  wondered  at,  though  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  his  pu:-suits  are  frivolous  and  ill 
suiied  to  the  almost  holy  position  which  he  fills. 
That  he  has  plenty  of  intelligence,  there  is  no 
doulit.  He  has  taken  to  photography  with  such 
a  will  tliat  he  obtains  the  most  excellent  results. 
He  develops  and  prints  his  own  photographs, 
and  even  mounts  them  himself — and  very  excel- 
lent specimens  of  art  they  are.  He  shows  a 
great  interest  in  all  new  inventions,  and  is  not 
content  in  being  mei-ely  shown  their  workings, 
but  insists  upon  undeiotanding  their  method  of 
constiuciion. 

"In  person,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  is  tall  and 
well  built.  His  expr(!ssion  is  intelligent,  and 
were  his  complexion  a  little  healthier  in  color  he 


would  be  a  distinctly  liandsome  youth.  As  yet 
he  has  no  sign  of  a  l^eard  or  mustache — a  Moor 
never  shaves  oil  either — but  he  wears  two  large 
locks  of  hair  protruding  from  under  his  turban 
over  each  ear.  In  his  long,  white,  flowing  robes 
he  presents  a  fine  figure,  and  on  horseback  ap- 


MULAI  ABDUL  AZIZ,  SULTAN  OF  MOKOCCO. 

pears  most  regal.  He  is  apparently  an  expert 
rider,  and  the  writer  has  seldom  seen  a  finer  pic- 
ture than  the  young  Sultan  fighting  a  rearing 
roan  horse  that  he  was  riding.  He  showed  no 
sign  of  fear,  and  sat  his  saddle  of  ap[)le-gi'een 
silk  and  gold  embroidery  with  a  firmness  that 
was  really  excellent. 

"  The  every-day  life  of  a  Sultan  of  Morocco  is 
a  simple  one,  and  most  of  his  days  are  passed 
within  the  palace  walls.  It  is  seldom,  except  at 
the  great  religious  feasts  or  at  the  reception  of 
some  European  minister,  that  his  Shereefian  maj- 
esty appears  in  public,  though  he  daily  passes 
some  of  his  time  in  a  courtyard  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  offices  of  the  various  government 
officials.  Here  in  a  small  room  he  is  visited  by 
his  viziers  and  matters  of  state  are  placed  before 
him,  though  in  this  respect  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
gives  less  time  to  public  affairs  than  did  his 
father,  the  late  sultan.  Five  times  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  when  the  Mueddin  chants  the  call 
to  prayer  from  the  mosque  towers,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Ameer  el-Mumeiiin — Commander  of  the 
Faithful — to  be  present,  and  to  lead  the  prostra- 
tions of  the  worshipers." 
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ELMEXEBHI8    POLITICAL    PHOSrtCTS. 

•*  The  ministers  of  ihe  Sultan  who  come  actually 
in  contact  with  him  are  the  grand  vizier,  the 
chamtH-rhiin,  ihe  master  of  the  horse,  ami  the 
vizier  of  war  and  foreign  affjiirs.  It  is  llie  grand 
vizier,  however,  Kaid  Meliedi  elMenebhi,  who 
e.xphiins  matters  to  his  majesty,  and  all  the  others 
are  liiit  instruments  in  his  Imnds,  and  unable  to 
arrange  even  tlie  simplest  niattery  witliout  his 
sanction.  El-Menel>hi  has  rendered  vacant  nearly 
all  these  above-mentioned  posts,  within  a  year 
or  so.  by  arre.-ting  their  holders,  and  has  skill- 
fully appointed  himself  and  his  relations  to  fill 
them,  and  uidess  any  very  unforeseen  event 
occuis  his  power  and  influence  are  likely  to  be 
paramount  for  a  long  lime  to  come.  Ho  has 
youth,  energy,  wealth,  and  ambition,  the  four 
necessai'v  qualifications  for  a  successful  political 
career  in  Morocco." 

Mr.  Harris  says  in  conclusion  : 

"There  is  little  hope  for  Morocco  from  with- 
in. No  reforms  will  l)e  introduced  voluntarily. 
"Whether  Europe  could  insist  u[.'on  some  amelio- 
ration in  the  condition  of  the  country  is  too  large 
a  question  to  discuss  here.  The  young  Sultan  is 
intelligent,  but  his  intelligence  wants  guiding  in 
the  rit^ht  direction.*' 


MANNERS  FOR  MEN. 

THE  Monthly  Review  has  already  done  good 
service  in  publishing  the  diary  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  This  month  it  publishes 
a  document  of  almost  equal  interest,  being  the 
advice  given  by  the  Ameer  to  his  son  Nasriillah, 
on  the  eve  of  his  visit  to  England.  The  atlvico 
is  contained  in  a  series  of  thirty-live  paragraphs, 
each  bigned  by  the  Ameer,  and  giving  the  most 
minute  instruc:ions  as  to  what  Nasruliah  must 
8ay  and  do  when  brought  into  contact  with  Eu- 
ropeans. Both  politics  and  manners  are  dealt 
with  in  tletail,  negative  prohibition  taking  uj)  the 
greater  part. 

POLITICS. 

The  Ameer  evidently  values  reticence. 

XI.  If  you  are  a^^ked  about  the  conMtruction  of  rail- 
wayHiiiiii  t4-l(K'iii)lis  ill  .Vfuliiiiiistun.  yon  nlutt^«^y  :  '-I 
am  not  authorized  to  diHcii.-^  thi>*subjert,  and  tlierefore 
I  am  not  prepared  to  wiy  Huything  about  it  one  way  or 
th«'  othtM-."— .s'/(//i«<;  /()/  inc. 

XII.  If  you  an-  a>ki-d  alxiut  the  commerce  and  trade 
in  AfKhanlHtan,  or  if  it  lie  niiMitioned  that  it  has  de- 
crio."**!,  yon  nitisi  give  the  annwer:  "Before  ihi-^  for- 
eigners have  had  tlie  control  of  commerce  in  Afghan- 
i.staTi,  which  tin-  .\fk'haii  rnenliaiits  have  tjiken  up 
tlienisi'lvcn  now.  himI  1  hi)|M'  it  will  make  U-hmI  prngn-wt 
uiidir  the  merchauta  of  the  Afghan  nation."— iJitfficti 
by  me. 


XVI.  If  you  are  linked  whether  ihe  AfKhAi)i»tiin  p»H». 
pie  are  displea«eU  with  their  govfriinieiit  or  uot,  you 
mu-.t  Miixwer  an  fnltnWH :  That  you  hH%-e  not  h«-ard 
almut  their  di'-plt-aMiire  or  dix-miit'iii,  •'but  if  you  |x-v>- 
ple  hear  no  iii..ii>  ah  xit  ir  .  do  in  .\fj;liaiji»tatt, 

then  you  need  nut  a.-»k  me.       .-^    .i  by  mc 

If  Nasruliah  met  th«  Czar  he  was  to  s "    • 

he   was  very  plea«*?d  with   his   frontier   . 

If  asked  in  general  al>out  Ku&sia,  he  was  to  say, 

"If    Russia    shuuld    not    U*    h  : 

Afghanistan,  we  wuuIJ  not  U'  ..  i 

Russia." 

There  are  further  in.siruotions  as  to  the  giving 
of  money  in  charity,  and  also  &&  li  pn-sents,  and 
modes  of  athlross.  The  .\me»r  also  told  his  son 
to  engage  a  good  mining  enginwr,  and  to  buy 
fr<jm   two  thousand    to   ten    t'  i    magazine 

riflf.s,  with  two  thousand  cartr;  .^      ■.  ..cU 

But  some  of  the  moft  interesting  paragraphs 
deal  with  European  manners  : 

XXVII.  U'hen  you  are  in  »he  eom|Hiny  of  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  e>|)ecially  when  any  ladit-HHre  prcM-iil,  vou 
mUHt  take  care  not  to  hpit  and  imi  tu  put  tingcni  into 
your  no>e,  etc.  Von  t-an  Mnnke  in  the  pre>eiice  of  gm- 
tleiuen,  but  when  ladies  an-  prvM-nl  yiu  n>n>t  take 
their  permission  Ijefore  »n>oking.— S/y/itti  by  me. 

XXVIII.  Vou  may  shake  handn  with  ^eiit li-meii  at 
the  tinu- of  f]r->t  intriMlnclion,  hut  with  the  lailif.  you 
must  oidy  make  a  In)w  whcti  you  an*  lir>i  intnMluc««l, 
but  not  shake  hands  till  you  meet  them  a  hecond  time. — 
Signal  by  mc. 

XXIX.  I..'idies  ran  shake  Imnils  with  tlieir  glovi-s  on, 
hut  a  g«iith-nian  ought  to  take  off  tlie  glove  <if  his  ri^ht 
hand  to  .shake  hands,  and  for  thJH  reason  genernlly  the 
gentlemen  wear  u1ovi-h  on  their  left  hand  and  k«-ep  the 
glove  of  the  ri^lit  hand  off  to  lie  alih-  t<i  shaki-  hands 
without  any  delay;  hut  they  can  shake  huudst  with 
glove:>  ou  after  it  is  evming.— i>/(;«tti  by  inc. 

WITH    THE    Qt'KEX. 

The  ailvico  as  to  Nasrulluh's  bearing  with  tho 
Queen  is  a  model  : 

II.  On  your  going  tn  !m^  her  mi»je«fy  the  Queen  in 
Ixindon,  you  must  look  u|Hin  In-r  with  the  Hanu*  dignity 
and  resp«-ct  as  you  look  upon  our  *'  Hoyal  Court  ;"  to 
res(K*ct  her  majesty  more  than  mys4-lf  Is  iinner««MNAry 
show  of  lliiltery,  und  to  pay  In-r  h--M  n*sp«Tt  than  my- 
Bclf  is  rndeni-ss  and  a>{ain'>t  roiirt«-«.y.  I  nitsi  not  ,:ive 
you  more  details  nnd  full  imrticnlNm  in  thin  rt>«pert.  hm 
you  daily  practise  how  t4»  |»av  your  res|>'  i  »    . 

manner  to  ap|)ear  before  my  rojal  c«' 
mc. 

The  son  of  tlio  Sultan  of  Turkey  alone  was  to 
ls>   .sliown     "siMicial    marks   of    friendship   aud 

alTectioii  :  " 

You  must  ni«p^ct  him  i**  you  rrspert  your  elder 
bn>ther,  nnd  ln(|uin>  after  the  heitllh  of  the  SuIiau  un 
my  Is-half  ri|M-iit<slty.  nnd  you  must  tell  him  that  ynu 
nri-  llrtnkful  t»  Almighty  (om|  that  you  havr  had  the 
giMHl  lock  to  have  the  ptennurv  uf  maktug  bin  so- 
(|uaintMnce 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  MAFFIA. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  July  con- 
tains a  very  intorosliiif;  article  on  »'rusli 
Larrikinism  in  Australia,"  written  by  a  ^'enlle- 
man  who  acted  as  solicitor  for  one  of  these  pecul- 
iar societies,  and  who,  being  in  England,  feels 
safe  enough  from  their  vengeance  to  make  an 
expose  of  their  organization  ami  methods.  The 
Pushes,  v/hicli  are  very  widespread  and  numer- 
ous, are  a  sort  of  vulgarized  Mafiia,  and  they  pos- 
sess a  political  influence  which  reminds  us  of 
Tammany  Hall.  The  members  of  the  Pushes 
are  priirarily  "larrikins"  and  "  Hooligans,"  but 
the  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
the  police  has  driven  them  to  adopt  a  formal  or- 
ganization, which  makes  them  a  terror  both  to 
hartnless  civilians  and  aspiring  politicians.  In 
Sydney,  many  parts  of  the  city  are  so  infested 
with  these  larrikins  tliat  for  years  it  has  been 
impossible  for  unarmed  civilians  to  venture  out 
after  dusk.  Formerly  the  Pushes  were  insolent 
and  open  in  tlieir  methods,  for  they  dealt  with 
an  unarmed  police.  Now  the  police  are  armed 
with  revolvers,  and  the  Pushes  have  in  conse- 
quence adopted  secret  and  cunning  methods  for 
attaining  their  ends.  For  the  police,  on  being 
armed,  undertook  a  series  of  ferocious  leprisals 
against  their  enemies.  Some  years  age,  the 
Pushes  beat  their  victims  openly  to  death  in  pres- 
ence of  policemen  ;  now  the  victims  disappear 
mysteriously,  until  they  are  found  in  some  lonely 
spot  beaten  to  death.  As  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  Pushes  take  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies, the  writer  says  : 

''The  first  and  most  stringent  principle  of 
push  law  enforces  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority. 'What  the  king  says  goes,'  is  their 
own  phrase,  and  contravention  of  the  maxim  is 
punishable  in  the  first  instance  with  the  'sock,' 
in  the  second  with  death.  The  sock  is  not  an 
entirely  original  species  of  torture,  but  it  is  popu- 
lar with  all  larrikins,  who  dearly  love  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  its  infliction.  The  offender 
is  stripped,  gagged,  and  strapped  face  downward 
along  an  ordinary  wooden  bench,  whereupon  the 
executioners  beat  him  in  turn  with  a  stocking 
filled  with  wet  sand  until  his  flesh  is  completely 
raw.  He  is  then  salted,  and  kept  in  durance 
until  recovery.  On  such  occasions  proceedings 
are  conducted  with  the  gravest  decorum, — no 
one  is  peiunitted  to  speak,  and  unnecessary  vio- 
lence is  sternly  prohibited.  No  sympathy  is 
manifested  for  the  victim,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance as  a  protest  against  the  barbai'ity  of  the 
punishment  is  absolutely  unknown.  The  death 
penalty  is  rarely  exacted,  except  against  outsid- 
ers who  have  incurred  the  push  vengeance  ;  but 
in  either  case  the  method  employed  is  the  same. 


The  king  chooses  for  executioners  a  score  of  his 
subjects,  of  whom  at  least  seven  are  the  latest 
recruits  of  the  order.  The  victim,  who  is  often 
stalked  for  months  before  he  can  be  found  in  or 
decoyed  to  a  favorable  spot,  is,  when  caught, 
surrounded,  sttxnned,  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
No  lethal  weapon  is  employed,  but  each  of  the 
push  silently  kicks,  and  continues  to  kick,  the 
body  of  the  jtrostrate  wretch  until  life  is  extinct. 
The  whole  twenty  are  thus  equally  rendered 
guilty  of  murder,  and  probably  no  member  of 
any  push  has  been  enrolled  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  years  without  being  thus  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark  of  pushdom,  which  is  the  brand  of 
Cain." 

The  methods  by  which  they  prevent  betrayal 
on  the  part  of  ex -members  of  the  societies  are 
equally  ingenious  : 

"  If  a  member  desires  to  sever  his  connection 
with  his  push,  or  to  depart  from  the  push  district 
m  order  to  reside  elsewhere,  he  is  allowed  to  do 
so  only  after  signing  a  confession  of  having 
single-handed  committed  the  last  capital  crime 
of  whicli  the  push  is  jointly  and  severally  guilty. 
This  document — and  there  are  many  sucli — is 
handed  to  the  king,  who  files  it  in  the  Push  Book, 
which  precious  porlolio  is  naturally  kept  in  a 
place  of  security.  This  book  is  the  one  really 
weak  spot  in  the  push  system." 

PUSH    POLITICS. 

The  Pushes  are  active  in  politics.  The  Australian 
constituencies  are  small,  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
Pushes  may  easily  turn  the  scale.  "When  a  can- 
didate for  Parliament  is  announced,  the  Pushes 
immediately  take  him  in  hand.  Hints  are  con- 
veyed to  him  to  modify  his  platform  in  order  to 
fall  in  with  the  larriKin  interest.  If  he  does  so, 
his  meetings  are  well  attended.  But  if  he  re- 
fuses, and  is  rejected  by  the  Push,  his  meetings 
are  broken  up,  and  can  only  be  held  under  police 
protection.  Respectable  persons  will  not  attend 
his  meetings  for  fear  of  riots,  and  his  cause  is 
practically  lost. 

THE    OBJECTS    OF    THE    PUSH. 

The  primary  ambitions  of  all  Pushes  are  iden- 
tical. They  seek  amusement.  At  one  time  they 
formed  themselves  into  clubs  to  which  in  mockery 
they  gave  fashionable  titles.  It  was  tlieir  rough 
and  violent  methods  of  amusing  themselves  that 
made  them  social  pariahs,  and  police  persecu- 
tion gradually  turned  them  into  criminal  secret 
societies.  So  far  did  they  go  that  the  New 
South  Wales  Legislature  found  it  necessary  to 
constitute  "assault  with  intent'' a  capiial  of- 
fense, and  two  have  actually  been  executed  for 
this  offense. 
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THKIH    M<>R.\L8. 

Yet  the  Pushes  have  a  strict  discipline  of  their 
own.  Drunkenness  is  alisulutely  forhi-idon,  and 
sometimes  even  punished  with  deatii.  The  Pushes 
are  obliged  to  lead  contiiuMit  lives,  and  if  lliey 
marry,  to  maintain  their  families  to  the  l)esl  of  their 
ability.  Gami>ling  is  encoura>red,  but  failure  to 
pay  a  gambling  debt  is  punished  by  clipping  the 
offender's  right  ear,  and  strict  honesty  is  enforced 
among  the  members  themselves.  Few  larrikins 
are  professional  criminals,  and  they  are  singularly 
fond  of  animals — so  fond,  indeed,  that  '•  Flash  as 
a  Chinkey's  horse,  fat  as  a  larrikin's  dog,"  has 
become  an  Australian  proverb. 


THE  STUDY  OF  MAN. 

WITH  all  the  scientific  research  now  going 
on  in  the  world,  the  complaint  is  ma«ie 
that  the  study  of  living  man  as  he  is  tc-day  is 
sadly  neglected.  This  would  cerlaiidy  seem  to 
be  a  practical  and  even  necessary  line  of  inquiry, 
especially  as  regards  the  period  of  cliililhooil  and 
youth  ;  but  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
May,  that  child-study  receives  as  yet  but  scant 
support,  and  tiiat  the  first  case  in  all  history  of 
a  tiiorougii  scientific  study  of  a  human  being  is 
that  made  on  tiie  French  novelist,  Zola,  in  ISO 7, 
by  a  group  of  French  speciali;?ls. 

To  illusti'are  some  of  the  results  from  recent 
incomplete  studies  of  modern  man  undertaken 
by  investigators  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
^Ir.  MacDunald  gives  a  numl)er  of  tlieir  conclu- 
sions. These  statements  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense  only — i.e.,  as  true  in  most  of  tiie 
cases  investigated.  Following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  conclusions  of  these  investigators, 
as  slated  by  y\v.  MacDoiuild  : 

"  Ma.ximutn  growth  in  height  and  weight  00- 
curs  in  boys  two  years  later  than  in  girls  (Bow- 
ditch). 

"  First-bom  children  excel  later-born  in  stature 
and  weight  (Boas). 

"Healthy  men  ought  to  weigh  an  adilitional  5 
pounds  for  every  inch  in  height  beyond  61  inches, 
at  which  height  they  ought  to  weight  120  pounds 
(Lancaster). 

•'(.'best  girth  increa.ses  constantly  with  height, 
and  is  generally  half  tlie  length  of  the  Ixjdy 
(Landsberger). 

*' C'hest- girth  and  circnmferenco  of  head  in- 
crease in  parallel  lines  fDaffner). 

"The  relatively  large  sizeof  hear!  as  compared 
with  l>ody  in  chiMren  may  l)o  dun  to  the  fact  that 
from  birtli  on  tlie  child  ne.  '  '  '■<  and  »4?n8e8 
as  much  as  when  grown  f\.  -). 


"Roys  prow  more  regularly  than  girls,  but 
the  growth  of  girls  during  school  years  is  greater 
than  that  uf  1  "  '        '    . 

"In   lK)ys  muscles  of  the  upper 

e.xtremities  increase  with  age  as  com|tared  with 
those  of  the  lower  e.\tremities,  U-c-auso  of  their 
sitting  more  than  standing  (Kotelmann). 

"Children  born  in  summer  are  taller  tlian 
those  bom  in  winter  (Coinl>e). 

"  Hoys  of  small  fi  ■  'ten  have  largo  heads 

and  are  deficient  in  r.  ,  f  charccler,  and  when 

the  chest  is  contracted  and  mental  action  slow. 
this  mental  condition  is  due,  probably,  to  lack  of 
supply  of  purified  bloo<l  (Lihansik). 

"  Delicate,  slender  jHH)ple  aro  much  more  sub- 
ject to  typhoid  fever  than  to  consumption  (llil- 
derbrand). 

"Some  defective  children  are  ovemomial — 
that  is,  they  are  taller  and  heavier  than  other  chd- 
dren  (Hasse). 

"Growth  degenerates  as  we  go  lower  in  the 
social  scale  (British  Association  for  Advane.-munt 
of  Science). 

"  Dull  children  are  lighter  ami  pnH'ociuus  chil- 
dren heavier  than  the  average  child  (Torter). 

"  As  circumference  of  head  increases,  mental 
ability  increases  ;  it  being  understood  that  race 
and  sex  are  the  same  (MacDoiuiId). 

"Urban  life  decreases  stature  from  five  years 
of  age  on  (Peckham). 

"Truant  boys  are  inferior  in  weight,  height, 
and  chest-girth  to  boys  in  general  (Kline). 

"City  chiMren  aro  nu)ro  vivacious,  but  have 
less  power  of  endurance,  than  country  children 
(Liharzik)." 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  MISSING  LINK. 

IN  the  course  of  a  readable  sketch  of  Prof. 
Ernst  Hai^ckel  in  the  August  McClure's, 
Mr.  Ray  Stannanl  Baker  tells  84jn}ething  of  the 
scientist's  missKdi  in  the  island  of  Java.  Pro- 
fes.sor  llaeckel  went  t«)  Java  in  Septemlx-r  of  last 
year  to  investigate  further  along  llio  lines  of  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Dubois,  a  Dutcii  army  surgeon. 


THE 


ATE  HAN        or    JAVA. 


Dr.  DulK)ib  "found  some  fossilizetl  Iwnes,  which 
upon  careful  examination  proved  to  lie  the  n»- 
mains  of  a  hitherto  unknown  animal  pnr'-t^i""  of 
some  of  the  charncteriHtics  of  the  a|><'  ino 

of  man.      Dr.  Dultois  gave  tiiis  animal  iho  name 

I^ithrrautliropHS    »  iti),    and    t»|>«'n    Its 

exhibition  at  iho  ..  ^  a  ngrew  at  Leyden 
in  l.S!i.'>  a  numl>er  of  the  world's  groalest  coolo- 
gists  and  pRleont<  at  onre  (t<  that  it 

1  'ncerls"'-  •' '- •  niiio4ii._  i.iiRH'ron- 

1  J  man  w  .xu  aucwttors.  Judgod 
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by  tlie  lenpth  of  ilio  femur,  or  tliighl)oiie — iliat 
of  ihe  left  Ifp—tho  cri-aiure  iiiiisl  liavo  liecn 
m*aily  equal  in  size  lo  a  iiKMlern  man.  Hut  llie 
sha|>o  of  tlie  skull  indicates  that  lie  was  only  a 
little  more  inlelligont  than  the  api'S,  tlit;  size  of 
liis  brain  being  only  abuiit  two-lliinls  thai  of  a 
civilized  man.  although  equal  to  that  of  a  modern 
Veddah  woman  of  Ceylon,  the  liunuin  being 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  This  ances- 
tor of  ours  was  probably  well  coveretl  with  hair, 
was  tailless,  like  the  present-day  baboons  and 
men,  and  had  the  power  of  walking  upright. 
His  arms  were  doubtless  long,  so  that  he  might 
climb  and  swing  ai)out  among  the  trees  of  his 
native  jungle.  Curiously  enough,  also,  certain 
growths  on  the  thiiih-bone  of  this  ages-dead  ciea- 
ture  indicate  tiiat  during  life  he  was  lame,  suf- 
fering from  a  malady  to  cure  which  in  man 
requires  the  most  careful  hospital  treatment. 
And  yet  there  are  evidences  that  the  creature 
recovered,  though  jiossibly  remaining  lame,  and 
it  juay  have  been  that  it  was  on  account  of  this 
serious  handicap  in  life  that  his  skeleton  readied 
the  place  where  it  was  preserved  through  all  the 
centuries,  while  his  fellow-ape-men  wholly  disap- 
peared. 

HE    LIVED    270,000    YEARS    AGO. 

"  In  the  jungles  of  southeastern  Asia  and  the 
islands  near  by,  which  have  long  been  known  to 
science  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
which  are  still  inhabited  by  the  very  lowest  or- 
ders of  human  beings,  the  jnlliecauthrnpus  lived 
with  the  elephant,  ta[)ir,  rhinoceros,  lion,  hippo- 
potamus, gigantic  pangolin,  hyena,  and  other 
animal.-?,  remains  of  which  weie  founti  round 
about  him.  Jt  has  been  computed  that  this  an- 
cestor lived  somewhere  al^out  the  beginning  of 
our  last  glacial  epoch,  some  270.000  years  ago. 
■In  oth^r  words,  about  17,000  generations  have 
been  liorn  and  have  died  Ix-tween  him  and  our- 
selvi'S.  It  will  assist  our  understanding  of  what 
t!.is  relationship  really  means  to  know  that  merely 
250  geiieraticns  carry  us  back  beyond  the  dawn 
of  history,  5,000  years  ago. 

''To  the  discovery  of  these  few  bones  the 
scientific  world  attached  the  utmost  importance, 
as  giving  intlisputable  visual  evidence  of  one  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  ape- form  of  creature  has 
developed  through  the  processes  of  evolution  to 
the  man-form.  Yet  the  discovery,  though  im- 
mensely significant,  was  meager  enough.  Hei-e 
were  two  bits  of  bone,  a  skull-cap  and  a  femur 
and  two  teeth,  very  dark  of  color  and  thoroughly 
petrified — all  too  little  to  satisfy  the  knowledge- 
seeking  appetite  of  tin;  zoologist.  Consequently, 
Dr.  Dut>ois  pu-t-sued  his  invesiigations  in  Java, 
spending  much  money  in  making  fuither  excava- 


tions, but  to  no  purpose  so  far  as  the  discovery 
of  other  remains  of  the  ape-man  was  concei'iied. 
.And  finally  Professor  Ilaeckel  hirns(!lf  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Java,  hoping,  yet  hardly  expect- 
ing, to  find  some  further  evidences  of  the  '  miss- 
ing link.' 

THE     "  MISSING  LINK  "    NOT    INDISPENSABLE. 

"It  is  significant  that,  although  he  is  now  in 
the  land  of  the  pitliecaiiUirfipus  on  such  an  er- 
rand. Professor  Haeckel  has  long  assei-ted  that 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  man  is  complete  in  all 
of  its  ei-sential  details;  all  that  remains  lo  be 
done  is  to  fill  in  heie  and  there  such  concrete 
evidences  as  paleontological  and  zoologi"al  re- 
search shall  reveal.  This  belief  in  the  thoiough 
establishment  of  the  law  of  development  is  vig- 
orously expressed  in  all  of  Professor  Haeckel's 
later  books,  especially  in  his  great  work,  '  ^'-^ys- 
temalic  Phylogeny, '  which  comprehends  in  three 
volumes,  on  an  immense  scale,  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds, 
living  and  extinct,  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  ev- 
olution— a  vast  pedigree- tiee,  with  man  at  the 
top  and  the  lowest,  non  nucleated  cell  at  the  bot- 
tom. To  such  a  scientist  as  Professor  Haeckel, 
therefore,  there  is  in  theorv  no  '  inissin";  link,' 
— the  scheme  of  creation  is  complete.  If  thei'e 
are  links  between  different  S[)ecies  of  animals 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  la[ise  of  the  ages — 
and  there  ai'e  many  such — the  scientist  may 
name  and  describe  them  with  great  accuracy, 
fitting  them  into  his  pedigree  as  hypothetical 
species.  Tiie  'search  for  the  missing  link,' 
therefore,  becomes  a  seaich  either  for  the  ac- 
tual fossil  bones  of  missing  species,  or  else  for 
the  living  representative  of  those  species,  al- 
ready anticipated  by  scientists.  Twenty-five 
years  before  Dubois  unearthed  the  bones  of  the 
ape-man  in  Java,  Pi-o lessor  Haeckel  had  foreseen 
just  such  a  creature,  and  had  given  it  in  his  ped- 
igree the  name  Pithecanthropus  allaius.^^ 


TIGERS  KILLED  TO  ORDER. 

SEARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  July  Temple 
•  Ba7;  writes  upon  the  supei'natural  in  India. 
The  particulars  he  gives  about  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  natives  over  wild  animals 
will  give  rise  to  many  incredulous  questionings. 
The  charm-vender,  who  in  this  case  was  a  wizened, 
emaciated,  feeble  old  person,  would  make  no 
promises  to  Mr,  Wilniot  and  his  friend  that  tigers 
would  be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow,  but  he 
consented  to  join  the  hunt.  Mr.  Wilmot  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  events  which  then 
took  place  : 

"1  was  both  astonished  and  angry  when  the 
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tippr  cliarmer  stopped  at  the  c<lgo  of  a  small 
patch  of  ^nass  whirli  iiii;:lit  have  ConceaU-tl  a  pig 
»>r  dt-er,  hut  i-eriaiiily  could  not.  in  iiiv  opinion, 
afford  suitable  cover  for  a  tiger.  When  I  ivp- 
irsrnied  this  to  the  old  man.  he  merely  replied  ; 
•Tlie  ti^er  is  there;'  and  wo.  travei-sing  the 
grass,  pa'isotl  out  on  the  other  siilo  without  dis- 
coverin<r  any  living  creature.  We  again  appealed 
to  our  leader  to  cease  his  fooling  and  take  us  to  a 
more  suilalde  spot,  but  were  mot  by  the  same 
stolid  reply. 

SIX    TIGERS    IX    FIVE    DAYS. 

"There  was  notliing  to  ho  done  but  to  try 
again,  ami  this  time  we  discovered  an  immense 
tiger  lying  crouched  l)etweon  two  elephants.  He 
arose  on  being  discovered,  and  walked  slowly 
in  front  of  the  liowdah  to  the  edge  of  the  patch 
of  grass  ;  there  turning  in  a  dazed  way,  ho  calmlv 
legardevl  us,  and  fell  at  once  with  a  bullet  be- 
hind the  shoul'ler.  The  e.xtiaordinary  behavior 
of  this  tiger  impressed  me  more  as  a  sportsman 
than  the  proceedings  of  the  old  man  ;  but  we 
both  acki  owledged  tliat  the  incident  was  in  every 
way  uncanny.  It  was  yet  early  in  the  dav.  and 
the  bell  a;;ain  soumling,  we  were  led  in  a  bee 
line  to  another  tiger,  which  suffered  itself  to  be 
slaughtered  in  a  similar  manner.  In  five  davs 
we  bagged  si.\  ti<rei-s,  and  only  desisted  because 
the  old  man  e.\[)lait\ed  that  if  we  killed  all  the 
tigers  his  trade  in  charms  wouM  be  ruined.  Con 
cludin<;  that  virtue  lay  in  the  bell,  we  offered 
lar>:e  sums  for  its  purchase  ;  these  were  sternly 
declined,  the  owner  protesting  that  he  would  not 
part  with  it  till  his  death,  and  then  only  to  his 
son." 

EFFICACY    OF    A    "CHARM." 

The  tiger-charmer,  however,  taught  ^^r.  Wil- 
mot's  orderly  a  charm  which  ho  sai<l  wouM  de- 
liver tigers  into  their  hands.  A  few  days  later 
they  tried  the  charm  on  an  old  and  cunning 
tiger,  with  the  following  results  : 

"  1  was  full  of  faith  in  our  venture,  resolved 
in  my  own  mind  that  if  nolhin;;  happened  it 
would  be  due  to  some  error  in  our  incantations  ; 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind  1  was  not  surprised  to 
s«^o  our  tiger  arise  from  Iwueath  a  thorn  bush  in 
a  most  unlikely  locality  and  walk  in  tin;  usual 
dazed  condition  in  front  of  the  line  of  elephants. 
His  ap[)ejir!ince  and  iwhavior  were  greeted  with 
a  murmur  of  satisfaction  by  the  elepliant-drivers  ; 
here,  they  said,  is  a  beast  wo  have  all  known  f»)r 
years,  aiid  who  has  already  shown  hiinwdf  »U|Ki- 
rior  to  our  calculations  ;  today  he  is  indifferent 
tohis'lfate;  what  manner  of  <li.inii  is  thi.s  that 
can  destroy  his  sense?" 


INDIAN  BASKETRY  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

ALTHOUGH  8|>ocimon8  of  Indian  bai*ket 
^*-  work  now  coinman'l  fjir  higher  pricit 
that  formerly,  it  is  a  rejrn-ital.le  fan  t'  •  •'  art 
itself  is  dying  out;    the  sq-iawg  who   ,  ..   u 

are  not  receiving  anything  like  fair  r«Murn   for 
their  skill  and  industry,  nor  d<M»8  the  ri.ning  gen 
oration  feel  encourapd  to  cnniinue  in  so  unprulit- 
able  an  employment. 

Trobably  no  one  in  this  country  has  maile  a 
more  thorough  study  of  Indian  basketry  than  the 
curator  of  the   National    .Museum,  Trof.  Otis  T. 
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COH.K.n   Ii\-Ki   I    .1  Ml   MADE   IIV    TMK    ZIMS  «>r  JfKW   Mr.XI<t>. 

Ma.'^on.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Xurlh- 
rrt.->t  ^fllt/llznle  for  June,  l'rofes,Hor  Mason  de- 
scribes  the  coiled  basketry  found  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  racific  8lo|>e.  S|>oaking  of  the  work 
done  by  the  squaws  of  the  INimos,  the  riickitats, 
the  Washoes,  and  thi«  Woacoes,  l*rulcstiur  Mason 
says  : 

"  In  the  coiling  of  the  finer  pieces,  months 
of  steady  toil  are  e.\|HMided.  The  makers  of 
these  treasures  are  among  the  most  forlorn  arlixts 
on  earth.  One  is  iilletl  with  coni|tauiun  and 
amazement,  seeing  oin*  of  them  at  work,  herstdf 
unkempt,  her  garmenUs  coarMt  and  often  dirty, 
lior  house  and  surrounding  suggestive  of  any* 
thing  but  beauty.  Models,  drawings,  |>aiierns, 
pretty    bits   of   color  elTeel.  she    '  llor 

patieriiH  are   in   her  memory  ni<.  ,.      ^lon— 

in   the  mountains,   the  watiT  cotirM^.   the  lakoc 
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and  forests,  and  in  tribal  talos  and  Tiiytlis.  Ilor 
tools  aro  a  rudo  knife,  a  pointed  bono  ;  tliat  is 
all. 

•'Yet  her  art  has  nioaninps  that  lie  beyond 
the  obvious  beauties  of  the  workmanship.  The 
triangles  on  one  of  her  specimens  are  Jiiountaiii- 
peaks ;  every  one  with  a 
name.  This  bold  cycloitl, 
ascending  like  a  stairway 
from  bottom  to  top  of  an- 
oilier  bowl,  is  the  trail  over 
which  weary  feet  must  pass  up 
the  sliininj;  steps  of  nature. 
Tlie  whole  basket  country  is  a 
range  of  verdure-clad  moun- 
tains, wliore  the  ideal  vege- 
tation for  the  basket-malcer — 
the  redbud,  the  Hind's  wil- 
low, and  the  carex  roots — reach  perfection  in 
certain  vallevs.  For  these  baskets  the  sounding 
beaches  of  the  Pacific  are  visited  for  their  pearly 
shells,  and  the  forests  hunted  for  birds  of  bright- 
colored  j)lumage.  The  basket-maker  must  be 
mineralogist,  botanist,  geologist,  spinner,  weaver, 
colorist,  designer,  poet,  and  sorcerer." 

MARVELOUS    EFFECTS    IX    MOSAIC. 

"Indian  basketry  is  either  plicated  with  the 
fingers  or  sewed  with  an  awl  or  needle.  It  is 
the  needle  or  'point'  basketry,  to  use  a  lace- 
maker's  term,  that  is  under  consideration  here. 
You  will  find  it  in  northern  Africa  in  the  soft, 
thick  ware  of  the  Moors  ;  in  Siam,  done  in 
rattan,  wherein  the  regular  glossy  fiber  conspires 
with  the  small,  delicate  hand  of  the  artist  ;  but 
in  perfection  you  will  find  it  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

"There,  varied  materials  take  away  the  mo- 
notony of  Africa  and  Asia.  Diffei'entcolored 
materials,  dyes  and  pigments,  overlaying  and 
applique  work,  feallier  and  quill  woi'k,  shell  and 
bead  work,  and,  aljove  all,  tlie  pi-imitive  mythol- 
ogy dominating  the  ornamentation,  produce  the 
myriad  effects  over  which  the  collector  is  in  ec- 
stasies. Coiled  basketry  is  a  mosaic,  the  elemen'.s 
being  stitches  all  of  the  same  width  and  length. 
The  marvel  is  that  such  bold  effect?  as  clouds, 
flames,  mountain-chains,  and  water  are  success- 
fully produced  within  these  limits. 

"The  most  delicately  woven  coiled  basket  in 
the  world  is  the  work  of  a  Yokiaia  woman,  liv- 
ing on  Russian  River,  California.  Her  name  is 
Keshbim,  and  if  she  had  lived  long  ago  she 
would  have  been  one  of  the  dryads,  for  all  wood 
lore  is  hers.  She  knows  where  the  slender  wil- 
lows grow,  and  can  S(!e  beneath  the  ground  the 
tough  white  roots  of  the  sedge.  Keslibim  worked 
seven  months  continuously  on  the  little  treasure. 


no  liigger  than  a  pint  cup,  which  is  now  in  the 
National  Muscmuu.  It  is  beyond  all  price,  this 
basket  ;  for  the  magic  in  Keslii)im's  stubby  fin- 
gers is  an  unequaled  gift  that  will  die  with  her. 

"The  fouiulation  of  the  basket  is  of  willow 
rods,  and  the  sewing  is  done,  not  with  linen 
tlii(>ad,  but  with  roots  split  so  fine  that  in  some 
parts  there  are  sixty  stitches  to  the  inch.  Tlie 
design  is  the  pictograph  of  a  feast  at  which  Kesh- 
bim would  give  this  basket  to  her  dearest  friend, 
demanding  something  equally  precious  in  return. 
On  the  bottom  are  black-and-white  squares  in 
checkerwork.  These  repi'esent  the  mats  that 
she  will  spread  on  the  ground  at  the  feast.  The 
band  of  rhomboid  figures  around  the  bottom  is 
the  roof  of  the  dance  lodije,  with  rafters  crossed 
and  intei'laced.  Tlie  human  figures  about  the 
top  are  Keshbim  and  her  friends,  men  and  women 
dancing  and  celebrating  the  food-falling,  or 
acorn-harvest." 


A  KING  WHO  CAN  WRITE. 

IN  the  July  Pearson's,  most  people  will  turn 
with  interest  to  Mr.  Robert  Sherard's  paper 
on  "King  Oscar  of  Sweden,"  who,  however,  in- 
sists strongly  on  being  known  as  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.      Mr.  Sherard  says: 

"All  things  taken  into  consideration,  one  may 
justly  describe  King  Oscar  as  the  most  accom- 
plished king  in  the  world.  He  is  an  excellent 
musician,  he  is  a  great  traveler,  he  is  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  he  is  a  popular  poet  and  a  splendid 
speaker.  He  has  the  reputation,  also,  of  being 
a  wit.  And  he  has  found  time  to  distinguish 
himself  in  all  these  ways  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  had,  as  a  king,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  monarch  of 
recent  years.  For  he  has  to  wear  two  crowns, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  a  single 
crown,  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  head  that  wears  two  crowns  always  lies 
uneasy. " 

A    DEMOCRATIC    RULER. 

The  King's  tastes  were  far  more  inclined  to- 
ward the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  with  literary 
and  musical  instincts  and  a  passicm  for  traveling. 
He  would  never,  from  choice,  have  worn  a 
crown.  He  and  his  family  mix  freely  with  their 
people  ;  indeed,  in  many  ways  more  freely,  it 
would  seem,  than  any  European  sovereign.  Mr. 
Sherard  says  : 

"  One  sees  them  everywhere.  I  have  ridden 
in  a  street  car  with  the  princes,  and  have  looked 
into  the  same  shop-window  as  the  King.  But 
this  familiarity  lias  bred  no  contempt,  but  rather 
a  more  profound  feeling  of  attachment. 
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"  There  is  no  king  in  Europe  who  is  more  ac- 
cessible in  liis  kinjrly  capacity  than  Kin^  Oscar. 
It  is  true  tiiat  liuring  the  siunmcr  inunths  any- 
body  wlio  seeks  after  the  conversation  of  kings 
can  enjoy  a  chat  any  day  on  the  front  at  Ostend 
with  Leopohl  of  Belgium,  who  is  always  rea'lv 
for  a  -crack'  witli  stiuugors  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, but  there  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
under  an  incognito. 

"The  audience-room  at  Stockliolm  is  open  to 
all.  No  other  form  of  presentation  is  needed 
than  the  mere  formality  of  writing  one's  name  in 
a  book  three  days  before  the  o{)en  reception  is 
held,  which  takes  place  every  week,  while  the 
King  is  in  Stockholm,  on  Tuesday  afternoons. 
Here  people  of  every  class  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  say  nothing  of  curious  foreign- 
ers with  their  red  guide-ijooks  in  their  hands, 
may  be  seen  in  communion  with  their  monarch, 
— bulky  fanners  from  the  north,  squat  Lapps, 
bronzed  sailors,  and  frock-coated  townsmen.  lie 
has  a  word  for  them  all." 

Besides  original  works,  the  King  has  published 
many  translations,  especially  from  German.  lie 
is  an  early  riser,  and  a  hard,  systematic  worker, 
— altogether,  a  very  symjjuthique  character,  as 
the  French  would  say. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  FRENCH 
THEATER. 

MD'AVEN'EL,  in  continuation  of  his  series 
of  articles  on  the  machinery  of  modern 
life,  begins  in  the  second  June  number  of  the 
Revue  lies  Deux  Mondts  a  section  on  the  theater. 
Although,  as  is  well  known,  the  mounting  of 
stage  plays  in  Paris  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less  ex- 
I)en8ive  tiian  in  New  York  and  London,  it  is  still 
interesting  to  see  in  what  directions  French  man- 
agers spend  the  money  that  they  have  available. 
In  one  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  English 
and  American  theaters  compare  favorably  with 
French  ones — namely,  in  the  precautions  against 
fire.  The  French  fireman  is  a  sokiier  who  is 
serving  his  three  years  with  the  colors,  and  counts 
the  days  before  his  release  with  the  impatience  of 
a  schoolboy  awaiting  the  holidays.  M.  d'Avenel 
found  in  one  of  the  Paris  theaters  the  scribble<l 
words,  "318  days  more  tomorrow  morning;" 
indeed,  the  firemen  are  so  fond  of  writing  on  the 
walls  these  pathetic  inscriptions  that  one  often 
sees  notices  posted  forbid<ling  the  practice. 
Further,  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  adnr 
trative  stupidity,  there  are  n«;ver  the  same 
men  at  a  givcm  theater  on  two  sucxjessivo  nig 
with   the   natural   n'sult  that  they   are  not  surti- 


ciently   acquainted    with   the  i  ■ 
theater  to  be  of  much  use  in  li. 


IV  of  each 
of  a  fire 


To  pa.««  on  to  the  actual  arrangem«'rt«  behind 
the  scenes,  M.  d'Avenel  coinplams  of  the  tinall* 
'  ■      ■    •  •  Jir- 

'       .     ■  .   -    -       -       ■  .    ■-  '    ^•  '  ^l»e 

architect  of  which  was  so  an.xiou8  to  provide 
.staircases  and  cor  t  that 

anything  like  a   j  , ...  . -.-...u    yu  "lie 

stage  has  to  go  through   the   \  .  e. 

The  accommodation  for  scenery  is  not  less  mea- 
ger ;  in  most  of  the  1 '         '      '  ,h  a  rule. 

it  will  only  take  the  i. .  .  .ur  four  or 

five  acts,  and  if  more  is  wanted  it  must  be 
brought  from  the  quarters  at  Clichy,  where  is 
situated  the  storehouse  cf  vhich  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  theaters  u  .e  a  »ubven- 
tion  from  the  state.  Hecently  the  government 
sold  the  other  storehouse  which  it  poeseaaed. 

SniFTIXQ    8CEXERV. 

Tt  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  rather  melancholy 
experience  to  go  through  a  miscellaneous  assort, 
ment  of  scenery  ;  here  is  a  bit  of  bosky  dell 
carefully  numl>ered  "Romeo  IV.  3,"  whicli 
means  that  it  is  wanted  fur  the  fourth  act  of 
"  Komeo  and  Juliet."  Of  course,  the  more  elab- 
orate pieces  of  scenery  require  a  large  numU>r  of 
workmen  to  o(>erate  them.  At  one  theater, 
where  a  piece  was  played  in  as  many  as  twenty 
scenes,  the  stall  of  mechanists  numbered  i<0  men, 
of  whom  only  1*2  were  employed  in  the  day>lime, 
v.-hile  at  the  Opera  the  workmen  at  niglit  vary 
from  lOU  to  130,  with  75  men  employed  ail  day. 

M.  il'Avenel  descrilxjs  in  great  detail  the  in- 
genious  devices  adopted  by  tiieatncal  managers 
to  produce  the  various  illusions  on  the  -  nd 

it  is  curious   to   note   the   strength  ol   .ju 

which,  for  e.xample,  will  firndy  prevent  tiie 
change  from  day  into  night  or  from  night  into 
(lay,  which  may  ha  demanded  by  the  phiy,  from 
being eflected  with  a  n-asonable  gradation,  whicli, 
though  otdy  taking  a  few  minutes  longi-r,  would 
greatly  assist  the  illusion  in  the  8{>ectaior'i  mind. 

176,000  POINDS  or  n.\iR. 

As  regards  the  dresses  of  the  actors  and  ac- 
tress«'s,  the  theaters  whii'h  receive  a  >"  "  b- 
vention    have    workrooms  in   winch   t:  ■  .i>8 

are  ma<le,  while  the  other  theaters  onicr  tliem 
from   various  shops.     Among  other  i: 

facts  which  .M.  d'.Avenel  telln  us  is  that  i. 

with  the  amount  of  huir  retjuirod   for  theatncAl 

wigs  and  beani.s  ;   the  mere  weight  of  hair  an- 

1  in  Fr  '   r  this  i  not 

..    ,    "0  kilo-...       .  •-.  or  u  .    ''0 

,  .unds  avoiidtifMiis.      Al>out  half  this  vasl  ntaas 

of  hair  comes  fn»m    Fn'Dch  lua«l«,  tho  other  half 

1 II. 
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ary,  iUl} ,  au<l,   above 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS. 

IN  the  lievue  tie  Pans,  Madame  Tinayor  de- 
scribes doliglitfully  a  dfliglitful  exliiliilion. 
Bv  a  happy  iuspiiaiion,  tlie  charniing  "  Little 
PalaVe,"  which  is  one  of  the  permarieiiL  buikiiiigs 
erectPil  in  connection  with  last  yeai's  great  ex- 
hibition, has  been  filled  with  every  kind  of  exhibit 
connected  with  children  and  infancy.  The  French, 
as  a  nation,  are  devoted  to  children — some  people 
think  too  devoted  ;  for  the  French  child,  save  in 
some  exceptional  cases,  really  lives  with  his  pa- 
rents, even  one-year-old  babies  being  often,  for 
instance,  present  at  all  the  family  meals.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  this  exlubition  the  tastes  of  all  those 
interested  in  children,  from  the  practical  and 
from  the  sentimental  point  of  view,  have  been 
consulted  ;  and  sid(!  by  side  with  model  cradles, 
patent  feeding-bottles,  and  all  kinds  of  baby  in- 
cubators may  be  seen  a  marvelous  collection  of 
toys,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  unique  set  of 
paintings  and  portraits  of  lovely  and  famous  chil- 
dren of  both  past  and  modern  days. 

"  WHEX    I    WAS    LITTLE." 

"Every  visitor  to  this  exhibition,"  says  the 
writer,  "  cannot  but  feel,  as  he  walks  through 
the  room,  recollections  of  liis  own  childhood 
crcwd  upon  him,  and  even  the  most  frivolous 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  tlie  curiously  fleeting 
character  of  childhood."  Nowhere  is  this  more 
shown  than  in  the  section  of  the  exhibition  where 
are  gathered  together  the  portraits  of  famous 
people  in  early  youth,  iiicluiliiig  touching  coun- 
terfeit presentments  of  the  luckless  Louis  VII., 
the  King  of  Rome  (the  Eaglet),  and  the  Prince 
Imperial. 

DOLLS    WIIC    ARE    ORPHANS. 

Every  woman  who  remoml)ers  how  great  a 
part  dolls  played  in  her  life  will  look  tenderly  at 
the  great  collectioi:  of  orphan  dolls  here  gathered 
together,  and  which  range  from  medieval  wooden 
images,  dressed  in  gorgeous  brocades  and  cloths 
of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  modern  pouj)ee,  who 
bears  an  almost  startling  resemblance  to  real  life. 
The  liti.le  arms  which  once  nui'sed  these  dolls  so 
tenderly  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  dust  ;  and 
yet  tln-se  orphan  dolls  seem  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  jU'otection  far  more  than 
do  their  modern  sisters,  who,  however  perfect 
and  lifelike  in  appearance,  have  never  been 
play(!d  with,  and  are,  when  ail  is  said  and  done, 
only  trade  exhibits. 

OLD-TIME    SCHOLARS. 

One  section  of  the  exhibition  shows  us  schools 
and  scholars  of  every  century,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  learn  that  in  this  matter  the  worM  has  become 


reallv  more  humane.  Those  pictures,  for  in- 
statK-e,  whicli  sliow  medieval  schools  nearly  al- 
ways chose  to  describe  the  unforiuiiat*!  scholar 
being  severely  punished.  Royal  children  were 
not  exempt,  from  blows,  and  Louis  XII 1.  prob- 
ably owed  his  lifelong  delicacy  to  the  brutality 
with  which  he  was  ireatiid  by  his  tutors.  Near 
by  may  l)e  seen  curious  drawings  done  by  chil- 
dren who  afterward  developed  into  the  great 
painters  of  their  day. 


THE  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS 
TENDENCIES  OF  YOUNG  FRANCE. 

THE  editor  of  La  Revue,  thinking  that  France 
may  be  at  a  turning  point,  and  certainly  is 
at  a  critical  period,  of  her  history,  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  collecting,  through  their  presidents, 
the  views  of  all  the  chief  associations — political, 
religious,  and  social — into  which  French  youth 
has  banded  itself  together.  The  results,  given 
in  the  number  for  June  15-  are  as  insti'uctive  as 
the  views  expressed  are  contradictory.  Mon- 
archists and  socialists,  Catholics,  anti-religionists, 
and  ecstatic  advocates  of  a  new  religion,  anti- 
Seinites  crying  ''d  has  les  Jui'fs,^^  and  federal- 
ists. On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  French 
youth  is  hopeful,  but  the  brightness  is  twice 
overcast  by  the  darkness  of  the  most  hopeh'ss 
pessimism.  The  general  opinion,  indeed,  is  that 
there  is  much  rotten  in  the  state  of  France.  This 
is  quietly  taken  for  granted  by  one  and  all. 

WHO  IS  TO  BE  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  NEW  FRANCE  ? 

Cooperation,  association,  taking  power  from 
the  state  to  give  it  to  organized,  intelligent  labor, 
— in  some  form  or  other  the  cooperative  idea  has 
considerably  more  votes  than  any  other. 

Republicanism  also  finds  many  fervent  advo- 
cates, the  monarchists'  claim  being  voiced  by  a 
solitary  individual.  France,  says  one  writer,  is 
to  fulfill  Victor  Hugo's  ideal  and  be  a  Christ 
among  the  nations.  Republicanism,  provided 
that  it  unites  with  the  necessary  strength  the 
maximum  of  justice,  is  more  likely  to  give  France 
the  glorious  future  the  dawn  of  which  seems  to 
him  already  breaking. 

Religion  is  naturally  held  by  some,  and  espe- 
cially by  Catliolic  associaiions,  to  be  the  one  solu- 
tion fo!'  all  France's  difficulties.  One  representa- 
tive thinks  that  the  old  religious  principles  being 
dead,  a  new  religion  must  t)e  founded.  Another 
pleads  for  a  religi(;n  of  humanity  ;  a  third  for 
"socialism  transformed  into  a  religion."  "able 
to  glorify  life  on  earth  and  exalt  human  dignity," 
adds  a  fourth.  Besides  the  advocates  of  the  new 
religions,  those  of  orthodox  Catholicism  are  ar- 
I'ayed  in  ooasiderable  force. 
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"Republicanism,  stroncly  tinfcod  with  social- 
ism," iliat  is  tlie  dominant  note  of  young  France 
ot  tlie  twentieth  coniuiv. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 
"^ITK  Enirlish  School  and  Its  German  Rivals" 

A  is  llie  title  of  a  very  interestin;;  arlii-lo  in 
the  Coiitempnrinij  Review  for  July.  The  writer 
is  Mr.  R.  E.  Hii;.'hes,  and  his  views  are  all  the 
more  interesting  because  he  apportions  prai.se  and 
blame  very  impartially,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
partisan  of  the  eMucaiional  system  of  either  conn- 
try.  The  first  tiling  he  notes  is  that  the  German 
school  IS  philosoi)hical  and  logical,  whereas  the 
British  scht)<)l  is  like  the  British  constitution, — 
it  works  well,  but  nohody  knows  how  or  why. 
Mr.  Hughes  by  no  means  thinks  that  everything 
is  in  favor  of  the  German  system.      He  says  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  most  valuable  factors,  such 
as  the  elasticity,  originality,  and  self-help,  which 
characterize  the  democratic  system,  and  which 
cannot  be  summed  up  and  esiimaied  in  a  com- 
parison s.ich  as  1  am  making,  are  of  much  greater 
value  than  that  beautiful  symmetry  and  philo- 
sophical unity  that  undoubtedly  characterize  the 
more  highly  organized  system  of  Germany." 

KIXDERGARTEKS. 

In  Germany,  infant  schools  do  not  exist,  being 
replaced  in  large  towns  by  kindergartens,  fur 
children  under  six  years  old.  The  German  kin- 
dergarten class  has  never  more  than  ten  pupils, 
which  is  a  grt-at  advantage  over  the  British  class, 
which  contains  sometimes  si.xty. 

Mr.  Hughes  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  Freiich  and  German  chiklren  get  more 
schooling  ami  h.-ave  school  at  a  later  age  than 
Englisli  hildnn.  In  France,  a  chihl  may  leave 
school  at  elevt-n  if  he  pass  certain  examinations. 
Where  the  English  child  has  eight  or  nine  years' 
schooling,  the  French  or  German  child  has  only 
seven  or  eight.  In  oug  respect  the  Germans  are, 
however,  much  superior,  and  that  is  in  average 
attendance. 

CURBICLLA. 

As  to  curricula.  Mr.  Hughes  says  : 
"  First,  that  there  is  a  philosophical  basis  to 
German  education  ;  and,  second,  tliat  no  practical 
work  in  .sci<-nce  worth  sfteaking  of  is  done  in 
(jerman  primary  or  higher  priiiutry  .ichools,  and 
indeed  1  may  add  in  but  a  few  secondary  schools 
either.  Neither  do  we  find  that  the  girls  are 
taught  either  cookery  or  laundry  work,  nor  is 
manual  instruction  taken  up  in  the  G«'rman 
schools  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  we  miglit 
imagine  ;  f'»r  example,  in  the  wealthy  and  pro- 
gressive city  of  Uoiogne  not  a  single  school  gives 


manual  training  a  place  in  it«  curriculam.  In- 
dee«l,  the  German  teacher  is  fierfeclly  candid  ;  he 

1 «  '  "of  the 
1'-:  _  -■  -  "..-■ ^ ^.;. .  ..;.:cal  edu- 
cation, and  what  not.  Now,  I  hope  yon  will  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  !:j»«'akihg  of  the  aver- 
age   German    teacher,    neither    c         ■    r 

revolutionary,   but    typical.      If    '  ;« 

EnglantI  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  m'ill 
not  be  because  her  teclrnical  training  is  better 
than  ours, — in  fact,  I  think  it  Is  n«»t. — but  be- 
cause either  her  primary  or  secon«Iary  schools, 
or  both,  are  suj^erior.  as  training-grounds,  to  llie 
corresponding    English    schcv.ls.      ?•  "v.    I 

believe    that    if    England    l..srs    lier  rcial 

supremacy  it  will  be  because  of  her  inefficient  and 
inadequate  svstem  of  secondary  schools." 

German  children  are  tausilit  tlu'ir  own  lan- 
guage very  can«fully,  and  all  dialectical  idioms 
eliminated.  Handwriting  is  generally  very  goo«l. 
Arithmetic  is  taught  on  the  blackboard  and  oral- 
ly, rarely  with  hooks  and  slates.  In  elementary 
science  England  is  ahead  of  Germany,  but  in 
modern  languages  she  is,  of  course,  bidiind.  In 
Germany,  teaching  is  a  fine  art  ;  but  there  is, 
says  Mr.  Hughes,  a  certain  amount  of  formalism 
in  it. 

"  The  teaching   is  sometimes  too  sic  d 

in  character,  and  the  originality  and  :  .  ■•- 
fulness  characteristic  of  the  fiiu-st  teaching  are 
often  lacking  in  the  German  teaching  of  to-day. 
Still,  with  all  this,  the  more  I  study  and  think 
about  the  (ierman  teacher,  the  more  I  admire 
the  care  with  which  he  builds  up  the  new  knowl- 
edge firndy  up<n)  the  old,  the  honesty  with  which 
he  performs  his  task,  never  allowing  a  sense  of 
injustice  or  injury  to  interfere  with  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  is  iml)ued,  the  high  coi  n  he  has  formed 

of  the  ohligations  of  his  ;  -ion,  the  candor 

with  which  he  gives  his  opinion,  and  the  self- 
respect  that  animates  him  in  all  his  acti»>ns. — 
these  are  traits  which  unite  him,  in  my  niuid, 
to  all  that  is  best  in  our  English  teacher." 


THE  THREE-YLAR  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

IN  most  of  the  recent  discursion  of  ihu  shortened 
college  course  no  account  has  U-en  taken 
f)f  the  fa<'t  that  several  liundrt'd  Ilarvunl  grwdu- 
ates  have  already  received  degn-es  after  oidjT 
three  years  of  c«>llege  study,  and  prettuinaiily 
should  Ik*  able  to  furr  'e   or 

less  value  as  to  the  ad...     ....        :.  agf  of 

the  shortene*!  cour»«'.     President  Thwing,  of  the 
Western    HesiTve    I'niversiry,    has     thought     it 

worth  w'   '         collect  •'  -nions  '  '  •' '•n 

ou  the  V of   c»'  g   a  c- .    ^  «« 
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in  three  years,  aiul  in  the  July  numbor  of  tlio 
/"  '  o  jiresouts  a  siunniary  of  tlio  replies  ho 

h..         ■   ved. 

The  men  who  have  taken  the  shortened  collofje 
coiii-se  all  absent  to  the  ptMU'ral  proposition  that 
the  length  of  the  course  sliould  be  made  to  do- 
piMid  on  the  student  himself.  Who  are  the  men 
who  should  complete  their  course  in  the  three-year 
period  ?    President  Thwing  classifies  them  thus  : 

"  The  men  who  should  complete  their  course  in 
the  shorter  period- are  of  three  classes.  1.  Those 
who  use  a  college  ethication  as  a  means  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  professional  study  and  prac- 
tice should  be  content  with  the  shorter  time.  In 
particular,  those  students  who  purpose  to  become 
physicians  should  complete  their  college  work  in 
three  years.  To  the  student  who  is  to  become  a 
physician  the  question  of  time  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration. Not  only  has  the  medical  school 
lengthened  its  course  from  two  years  to  three  and 
from  three  years  to  four,  but  post-graduate  studies 
and  training  demand  an  additional  period  of  four 
years.  The  deans  of  our  best  medical  schools  are 
now  advising  their  students  to  spend  eiglit  years 
in  professional  study.  To  tlie  four  years  spent 
in  the  medical  school  should  be  added  one  or  two 
years  in  a  hospital,  and  also  two  or  three  years 
of  residence  abroad.  Such  a  prolonged  cur- 
riculum demands  that  time  be  saved  at  whatever 
point  it  may  be  possible. 

"  2.  The  need  of  economy  in  time  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  medical  school,  althpugh  it  is  there 
most  highlv  accentuated.  A  consideration  of 
quite  a  different  character  applies  to  other  pro- 
fessions than  the  medical.  The  student  who 
goes  to  college  in  order  to  secure  training  for 
professional  pui'poses  not  infrequently  finds  that 
in  three  years  he  has  received  all  the  training  of 
which  he  is  naturally  capable.  Further  training 
would  prove  to  be  overtraining.  Overtraining 
is  a  training  in  which  no  proper  response  is 
found  in  the  man  himself  to  the  stimulus  given 
from  without.  The  stimulus  to  think  is  applied 
to  the  mind  overtrained  ;  but  the  mind  does  not 
think  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus.  An  influence 
which  would  usually  quicken  the  mind  now  proves 
powerless.  The  mind  has  become  stale.  It  has 
lost  interest.  It  has  no  spring,  no  buoyancy. 
Its  mood  of  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  is  sup- 
planted by  a  mood  of  indifference  and  sluggish- 
ness. Several  of  my  correspondents  write  of 
this  lamentable  condition  as  actually  existing  in 
their  own  case,  and  as  one  which  would  have 
been  much  aggravated  by  a  fourth  year  at  college. 

"3.  There  are  also  certain  types  of  men  who 
are  more  benefited  by  the  briefer  period  of  col- 
legiate residence.  One  type  is  represented  by 
the  indolent  man.     .Most  college  mea  are  not, 


despite  the  too  common  contrary  opinion,  to  be 
charged  with  laziness.  But,  of  cuurbo,  tliere 
are  college  men  w'.:o  are  lazy,  and,  of  course, 
too,  they  are  more  numerous  tiian  they  ought  to 
be.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  such  men 
consists  in  simply  obliging  them  to  work  hard — 
to  work  ten  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week 
and  for  more  than  four  weeks  of  evei'v  month. 
For  men  of  this  type,  the  shorter  course  is  un- 
doubtedly the  better.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  man  may  even  be  indolent  for  three  years 
and  still  graduate  at  their  close.  A  physician 
writes  me  :  '  I  entered  college  from  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  went  through  largely 
on  my  fitting-school  training,  developing  such 
lazy  habits  that  another  year  could  not  have 
changed  me  for  the  better.'  Certainly,  for  a 
man  of  this  type  three  years  are  ample. 

"The  m.an,  too,  who  is  inclined  to  be  scatter- 
brained and  desultory  in  habits  of  thought  and 
study  finds  a  gain  in  the  shorter  period.  Con- 
centration of  intellectual  power  represents,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  precious  results  of  a 
college  course  ;  and  this  concentration  is  fostered 
by  the  three  years'  period.  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  the  examination  system,  for  instance, 
is  the  necessity  of  applying  all  of  one's  powers  to 
a  definite  duty  for  a  specific  time, — an  advantage 
which  is  specially  precious  for  the  man  of  loose 
intellectual  habits." 

IN  SOME  CASES,   FOUR  YEARS  BETTER  THAN  THREE. 

President  Thwing  admits,  however,  that  the 
three  years'  course  is  subject  to  serious  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  fewer  opportunities 
for  general  reading  and  for  special  investigations. 
The  tendency  of  w^ork  done  under  such  straitened 
conditions  is  in  some  degree  narrowing. 

"The  longer  period,  too,  is  of  peculiar  value 
to  those  men  who  are  slow  of  development. 
Such  men  are  more  numerous  than  is  usually 
supposed.  They  do  not  find  themselves,  they  do 
not  come  to  themselves,  until  the  last  half  of  the 
college  course.  To  them  the  freshman  year  is 
the  continuation  of  the  senior  year  of  the  fitting- 
school.  The  sophomore  year  shows  some  signs 
of  development.  The  junior  year  gives  evi- 
dence of  increasing  power.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
last  year  that  these  men  really  prove  the  worth 
of  the  stuff  which  is  in  them.  Every  college 
officer  knows  of  scores  of  such  sluggish  men.  It 
would  be  a  misfoi'tune,  some  would  say  it  would 
be  a  shame  or  a  sin,  to  deprive  these  slow -grow- 
ing plants  of  a  fitting  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. In  most  colleges,  the  last  half  of  the 
course  is,  for  these  slow-moving  men,  the  period 
of  blossoming  and  of  fruitage.  Any  cutting  off 
from  the  length    of   the    college   course  would 
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mean  to  them  the  cutting  off  of  that  part  wliich 
is  the  more  vahiable. 

'•  For  tlie  iiii'ii,  too,  who  go  into  business  a 
distinct  disadvantage  lies  in  lije  shorter  period. 
Tlie  merchant  or  manufacturer  lias  small  oppor- 
tunities for  living  what  may  be  called  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  He  knows  better  than  most  college 
officers  can  know  that  the  idols  of  the  market 
contend  against  the  idols  of  the  library.  There- 
fore, it  is  well,  and  more  than  well,  for  him  to 
put  himself  while  at  college  into  as  close  relation- 
ship as  possible  with  those  gods  to  which  he  will 
find  it  hard  in  his  business  life  to  pav  proper 
devotion.  lie  must  make  his  peace  with  thein 
in  advance  ;  for  his  absences  from  their  temple 
will  be  numerous  and  prolonged. 

••  I  am  also  sure  that  for  certain  men  of  rare 
power  and  endowed  with  ample  means  no  train- 
ing can  be  too  long  or  too  rich.  I  have  in  mind 
those  men  who  are  to  become  the  leailers  of  hu- 
manity. They  represent  tliose  radiant  souls  to 
wliom  the  race  is  to  look  as  wrecked  sailors  look 
at  the  stars.  Freed  from  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing a  living,  and  blessed  with  rich  personal  en- 
dowment as  well  as  with  many  objective  ad- 
vantages, they  are  trustees  of  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  If  they  become  physicians,  they 
embody  in  themselves  the  right  and  duty  of 
research.  If  they  become  lawyers,  they  are 
students  of  the  science  and  history  of  law,  and 
not  practitioners  of  its  art.  If  they  choose  a  life 
of  leisure,  they  use  leisure  as  an  opportunity  for 
doing  noblest  things  for  the  community, — things 
which  possibly  no  one  else  would  do,  and  which 
the  community  as  at  present  organized  can  hard- 
ly do  for  itself.  They  are  trustees  for  the  race, 
genuine  shepherds  of  the  people.  For  these 
men  should  be  provided  the  richest  cultivation 
during  a  prolonged  period." 


SAVING  THE  CHILDREN. 

IT  was  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace  who  pointed 
out,  fifty  years  ago,  a  way  to  bring  up  city 
waifs  outside  of  "  institutions."  He  adv<>cat«'d 
the  "placing  out "  of  the  children  in  farmers' 
families  in  the  middle  \V«'st.  The  New  York 
Children's  Aid  Society  has  placed  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  children  in  surh  family 
homes,  and  the  results  have  justiTu-d  all  that  .Mr. 
Brace  claimed  for  his  method.  In  concluding 
an  article  contributed  to  the  liiblinthcra  Sacra  for 
July  on  "The  Child-Saving  Movement,"  tlio 
Kev.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  8<'cretary  of  th»  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
says  of  the  Brace  plan  of  dealing  with  dejHmdent 
children  : 

«« This  policy  has  been  definitely  adopted  by 


nearly  all  of  the  great  interior  Sutos,  and  in  «1- 
r»'ady  pr  t«.    In 

orpiian    ..-. ,    „,...    .  ,.,..,.  •  '      '  .•    u,_, 

longer    us»'d   as    iK>rmanent    :  li    to 

bring  up  children  to  adult  years,  but  simply  a« 
train:'  •  •  •  •  ^ 

The    .  .      .    .....:.  .,  : ,,] 

ber  of  institutions  for  children,  relatively,  than 
are  found  in  the  older  cities,  whose  policy  was 
establi.«ihed  ]■'■•■■  •'■  •  •  •  • -.  oame  :■  •  -  -  nl 
use.      For  .  of  Ni-       .  uh 

about  24,0UU  children  in  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  while  the  city  of  Chicago  has  only  about 
4,000  in  institutions. 

ECONOMIC    ADVANTAGES   Of    "  PLACIXO    OCT." 

''  From  an  economic  point  of  vi-  -  -'       ' 
out  system  ha.s  very  great  a<l\ai 
ample,  the  lUiiioisCliildron's  Home  and  Aid  ^ 
ety,  only  eighteen  years  ohl.  has  2, 1 00  wanls  undt-r 
its  care  in  family  hom«'S,   children  under  eight- 
een years  of  age.     This  society  has  three  small 
receiving- homes  with  a  joint  capacity  of  about 
ninety  children.    There  is  invest«><l  in  ■■  '      .• 

homes  about  ♦"iO.ouO.      The  entire  •,  s 

of  the  society  for  all  purposes  for  last  year  wen? 
$3G.OOO  ;  but  should  the  socn'ty  decide  to  return 
to  the  oUl  plan  of  l>ringing  up  children  ;•■  ■•  ••■ 
tutions,  it  must  first  build  for  the  accomi:. 
of  these  children,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $300 
jK'r  bed,  or  llC.riO.ono.      V  '    -i   U- 

made  for  the  maintenancr     .  .  .   .     u,  at 

an  annual  cost  of  not  less  than  $100  per  child,  or 
$21 0,000  j>er  year.  The  oconnniic  advanlago  of 
the  child -saving  plan  is  apparent. 

"  No  cost  is  too  giral  il  iM'ce.>;sary  in  ortler  to 
save   neglected   childn-n,   but  the  children    who 
can  be  phicfd  and    kt-pt   s\  'iy  in  <        '   "v 

selected   family   homes  ari    .         ;    "ff   th.i..   ....y 

can  be  in  even  the  b«*8t  institutions.  The  out- 
look for  the  homele.ss  chiUl  was  never  so  full  of 
hope  as  at  the  In-jrinniiig  of  tho  twentieth  cen- 
tury, (irt'at  so«'ial  iK'tteriiH'iit  is  coining  from 
the  wiser  care  society  is  learning  to  give  its  waifs." 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 


THK  8econ<l  American  < 
sis,  lu'ld   in    Ni'W  Yo; 


>  of  TuImT" 


I 'JO  1,  brought  togi'ther  many  • 
In  his  o|M>ning  adtiresa  as  preNidvut  of  llie  con- 
gifss.  which  »  in  the  Mdluo-Lfyal  Jomrnal, 

Dr.  A.  N.   l;.  .,    ...  i  : 

"The  naiun*  of  Mil»«>r<Milo«H  in  now  common 
knowledge.      All   u  >n«  now  know 

tl,  ,  ■  .,  .        - 

vi:    .1.       , 

the  human  racu.     Yet  it  ia  known  to  bu  prvwut- 
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»ble  ;  ami  the  prevent  ion  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
now  loading  thought  of  sanitarians  everywliere. 
The  pur^x^se  of  this  congress  is  to  aid  in  the 
practii-al  application  of  this  thought. 

"Tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms  is  the  work  of  a 
microbe — the  tubercle  bacillus — a  living  organ- 
ism which,  when  it  once  gains  foothold  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject,  multiplies  in  countless  millions. 
It  is  bv  the  transmission  of  these  bacilli  from 
person  to  person  and  from  animals  to  persons 
that  tuberculosis  is  communicated.  The  chief 
way  by  which  they  are  transmitted  is  by  means 
of  the  expectoration  of  alTected  persons,  which 
contains  them  in  myriads  ;  and  when  the  expec- 
torated matter  becomes  dry,  the  germs  are  dis 
seminated  in  the  form  of  dust  round  about,  and 
are  lial>le  to  be  inhaled  by  persons  or  animals  in 
the  vicinity.  And,  unfortunately,  consumption 
is  80  prevalent  and  insidious  that  progressive 
health  authorities  have  recognized  the  danger  of 
expectoration  in  all  places  where  the  sputum  is 
likely  to  dry  and  leave  its  residue  to  be  dissemi- 
nated in  the  air  and  become  the  means  of  spread- 
ing consumi^tion,  and  have  instituted  measures 
for  its  prevention.  Such  efforts  are  praise- 
worthy, and  should  be  enforced  to  the  utmost 
extent,  as  should  be  also  the  kindred  practice  of 
collecting  auel  destroying  the  sputum  of  known 
consumptives  everywhere  ;  but  such  efforts  are 
essentially  of  small  scope  when  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  universal  distribution  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  whose  maintenance  everywhere  evidently 
depends  upon  susceptible  subjects  among  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as  mankind. 

' '  Tuberculosis  has  been  long  known  to  be  no 
less  universal  and  fatal  among  domestic  animals, 
especially  those  of  the  bovine  species,  than 
among  mankind  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  con- 
ditions of  its  prevalence  are  the  same  in  both. 

<'That  consumption  is  not  everywhere  and  in 
all  places  correspondingly  prevalent  with  the 
germs  round  about  is  because  persons  in  sound 
health  possess  the  physiological  power  of  resist- 
ing and  destroying  them.  The  natural  secre- 
tions of  the  respiratory  organs  of  healthy  persons 
arrest  and  devour  them  by  oxidation,  and  they 
are  cast  ofi." 

PBOGRESS    AMONG    VETERINARIANS. 

After  speaking  of  the  communication  of  the 
disease  through  foods,  and  especially  through 
cows'  milk  fed  to  city  infants,  I)r.  Bell  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"It  is  notable,  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 
marked  progress  of  practical  sanitation  in  recent 
years  veterinarians  are  in  the  vanguard,  and 
chiefly  because  people  are  wont  to  respond  with 
more  alacrity  and  with  greater  liberality  for  the 


su])prossion  of  an  epizootic  among  their  horses  or 
a  pleuro-pnt'uinonia  among  the  horned  cattle  than 
for  the  arrest  of  smallpox  or  the  prevention 
of  consumption.  Individuals,  communities,  and 
States  will  make  liberal  appropriations  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  stock  or  contribute  to  the 
contest  for  a  prize  at  a  dog  show,  while  they 
will  refuse  assistance  or  oppose  a  tax  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  sunlight  into  a  stunting  school, 
or  for  the  drainage  of  a  marsh  wliicli  by  its 
emanations  and  cultivation  of  mosquitoes  is  a 
perennial  source  of  human  degeneracy,  disease, 
and  death.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  in  the 
progress  of  vetei'inary  sanitary  science  it  has 
been  discovered  that  nianv  of  the  most  fatal  and 
loathsome  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  race 
are  equally  common  to — if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
actually  take  their  rise  from — domestic  animals. 
Tuberculosis,  scrofula,  smallpox,  syphilis,  malig- 
nant pustule,  hydrophobia,  and  trichinosis  are 
examples.  Veterinary  sanitary  science,  there- 
fore, may  well  be  regarded  as  the  right  arm  of 
public  hygiene." 


YELLOW  FEVER  AND  MOSQUITOES. 

THE  important  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
"Walter  C.  Reed  and  his  associates  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  part  played  by  mos- 
quitoes in  the  spread  of  yellow-fever  germs  are 
fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  by  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard. 
Surgeon-General  Sternberg,  U.S.A.,  attests  the 
value  and  conclusiveness  of  the  experiments  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  July. 

After  explaining  in  detail  the  meaning  of  the 
experiments  and  their  practical  bearing,  Dr. 
Sternberg  proceeds  to  show  how  the  mosquito 
theory  of  germ- transmission  serves  to  account 
for  many  facts  heretofore  observed  in  connection 
with  yellow-fever  epidemics,  but  never  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  under  the  old  theory  of 
transmission  by  personal  contact.      He  says  : 

"  Yellow-fev^er  epidemics  are  terminated  by 
cold  weather,  because  then  the  mosquitoes  die  or 
become  torpid.  The  sanitary  condition  of  our 
Southern  seaport  cities  is  no  better  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  if  the  infection  attaches  to 
clothing  and  bedding,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  should  arrest  the 
progress  of  an  epidemic.  But  all  this  is  ex- 
plained now  that  tl^e  mode  of  transmission  has 
been*  demonstrated. 

"Insanitary  local  conditions  may,  however, 
have  a  certain  influence  in  the  propagation  of 
the  disease,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
species  of  mosquito  which  serves  as  an  interme- 
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diate  host  for  the  yellow- fever  gemi  may  brood 
in  cesspools  and  sewers,  as  well  as  in  stagnant 
pools  of  water.  If.  therefore,  the  streets  of  a 
city  are  unpaved  and  ungraded  and  there  aro 
open  spaces  where  water  may  accumulate  in 
pools,  as  well  as  open  cesspools,  to  servo  as  hreed- 
ing-places  for  CuU-x /nsciiitus,  that  city  will  pro- 
sent  conditions  more  favorable  for  the  prop)agation 
of  yellow  fever  than  it  would  if  well  paved  and 
drained  and  sewered. 

GEOGRAPHIC    RANGE. 

"The  question  whether  yellow  fever  may  be 
transmitted  by  any  other  species  of  mosquito  than 
Culex  fascia tu3  has  not  been  determined.  Facts 
relating  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease  indicate 
that  the  mosquito  which  serves  as  an  intermedi- 
ate host  for  the  yellow- fever  germ  has  a  some- 
what restricted  geographical  range,  and  is  to  be 
found  especially  upon  the  seacoast  and  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers  in  the  so-called  'yellow  fever  zone.' 
While  occasional  epidemics  have  occurred  upon 
the  southwest  coast  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the 
disease,  as  an  epidemic,  is  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Eurof)e,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
invaded  the  great  and  populous  continent  of  Asia. 
In  Africa,  it  is  limited  to  the  west  coast.  In 
North  America,  although  it  has  occasionally  pre- 
vailed as  an  epidemic  in  every  one  of  our  soaport 
cities  as  far  north  as  Boston,  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  as  far  north  as  St.  Louis,  it  has  never 
established  itself  as  an  endemic  disease  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  ^'era  Cruz,  and 
probably  other  points  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Me.xico, 
are,  however,  at  the  present  time  endemic  foci  of 
the  disease.  In  South  America,  it  has  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  at  all  of  the  seaports  on  the  (iulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  as  far  south  as  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  Pacific  along  the 
coast  of  Peru. 

"  The  region  in  which  the  disease  has  had  the 
greatest  and  most  frequent  prevalence  is  bounded 
by  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  includes 
the  West  India  islands.  Within  the  past  fow 
years  yellow  fever  has  been  carried  to  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  and  has  provailod  as  an 
ei)idomic  as  far  north  as  the  M<'xi<"aii  i^rt  of 
Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  (California. 

'*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  CuUx  fitsciatits 
is  only  found  where  yellow  fever  jirevails.  The 
propagation  of  the  disoaso  dojx-nds  iij>on  iho  in- 
troduction of  an  infected  individual  to  a  locality 
where  this  mosquito  is  f«Hjnd,  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  it  is  active.  Owing  to  the  short  jx-rioil 
of  incubation  (five  days  or  less),  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  especially  of  the  p«Tiod 
during  which  the  infeciious  i        *  '      '         ' 

in  the  blood,  it  is  evident  ti.a.  ^     , 


infected  ports  apon  which  ca»ea  of  yellow  fever 
develop  are  not  likely  to  introduce  the  dijtewe  to 
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Hfid  of  non- 
lionR,  we 
'      Id 


the  presence  of  infecle<l 
immune  individuals.     Under  • 

can  rea'" '   •   •   •  '*-'  > 

not  t)e  m 

South  Amenca  to  the  Meiliterranean.  to  the  east 
'  ■  .  or  to   '  On 

'  ■    •-••  -.  if  the-; ...  ...... -iiiiited 

by  infected  clothing,  .:.  etc.,  there  seenis 

no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  car- 
ried to  these  distant  localities  long  ago. 

HIGH    ALTtTLDES    EXEMPT. 

"The  restriction  as  regards  altitude,  '  r, 

probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that  ;  ■  i.:..s- 
quito  which  serves  as  an  intermediate  host  is  a 
coast  species,  which  does  not  live  in  elevated 
regions.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  yellow 
fever  has  never  prevailed  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
although  this  city  has  constant  and  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  infectetl  8eap<»rt  \'era  Crux. 
Persons  who  have  b»'en  exposed  in  Vera  Cmr. 
during  the  epidemic  season  frequently  fall  sick 
after  their  arrival  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but 
they  do  not  communicate  the  disease  to  those  in 
attendance  upon  them  or  to  others  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Evidently,  some  factor  essential  for  the 
propagation  of  the  disea.se  is  absent,  although  we 
have  the  sick  man,  liis  .  '  •'  •  -  ind  iMMlding, 
and   the  insanitary  local  ■  which   have 

been  supposed  to  constitute  an  e.s.Hential  factor. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  -  '  ■<  have  l»<»en 

made  with  reference  to  t;,     j..  e  or  al»«<*nco 

of  Culex  fascia  1 113  in  high  altitudes,  but  the  infer- 
ence  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  localities 
as  the  City  of  ^^  Mfietl  Ity  the  es- 

tablished facts  ,i  >. 

"As  pointed  out  by  Hirsch,  'the  diseajin 
stops  short  at  many  points  in  the  Went  Indii*s 
wiiere  the  climate  is  still  in  the  hi^'' ■■  *  ■'•••"•. -o 
tropical.'    In  the  Antilles,  it  has  rai'  d 

at  a  height  of  more  than  700  feet,  in  the 
T'ni-    '  '  •    '.vat.Hr       '  •  •     h 

the  ■:  ,  .  us  an  e]  .  ■       it- 

tanooga,  Tenn.,  which  is  745  feet  above  sea 
level. 

THE    OEKM     NOT    YKT    roCND    BY    TIIR     MUKOSCOrS. 

"  It  will  ]to  romeml)ered  that  the  malarial   fe- 

■   u   by 

II.  ..:il    lh« 

malarial  pa'  not  only 

in  the  blood  of  thoiw  v  d 

■  '     fion,  b   '      '  V 

is   of  .  r 
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parasite  rfsomblod  that  of  the  malarial  fevers,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  discovered  long  ago. 
Hut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  parasite,  which  we 
now  know  is  present  in  the  blood  of  those  sick 
with  the  disease,  has  thus  far  eluded  all  re- 
searches. Possibly  it  is  ultra-microscopic.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is 'not  the  only  infectious 
disease  germ  which  remains  to  be  discovered. 
There  is  without  doubt  a  living  germ  in  vaccine 
lymph  and  in  the  virus  from  smallpox  pustules, 
but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  same  is  true  of  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease and  of  infectious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cat- 
tle, although  we  know  that  a  living  element  of 
some  kind  is  present  in  the  infectious  material 
by  which  these  diseases  are  propagated.  In 
Te.xas  fever,  of  cattle,  which  is  transmitted  by 
infected  ticks,  the  parasite  is  very  minute,  but 
by  proper  staining  methods  and  a  good  micro- 
scope it  may  be  detected  in  the  interior  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles.  Drs.  Reed  and  Carroll 
are  at  present  engaged  in  a  search  for  the  yellow- 
fever  germ  in  the  blood  and  in  the  bodies  of  in- 
fected mosquitoes.  What  success  may  attend 
their  efforts  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  all  events 
the  fundamental  facts  have  been  demonstrated 
that  this  germ  is  present  in  the  blood  and  that 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  a  certain  species  of 
mosquito — C.  fasciatus." 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  MOSQUITO. 

IX  the  August  Outing,  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  has 
a  readable  article  on  mosquitoes,  their  rela- 
tion to  disease,  and  how  to  combat  the  pest.  He 
gives  many  instances  sub'stantiating  the  convic- 
tions of  our  scientists  that  malaria  and  other  dis- 
eases ai'e  carried  into  the  human  system  through 
mosquito- bites,  and  after  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  English  and  Italians  in  studying  this  ques- 
tion, proceeds  to  give  some  formulas  for  waging 
war  on  the  mosquito  tribe. 

THE    FECUXDITY    OF    THE    INSECT. 

' '  There  are  about  two  hundred  species  of 
mosquitoes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  not  a 
few  people  who  have  felt,  as  I  have  done  when 
trout-fishing  in  that  pa:-adise  of  trout,  the  wild 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  that  there  were 
about  two  hundred  thousand  of  each  variety  in 
active  operation  all  the  time.  And,  indeed, 
would  the  figures  be  so  wide  of  the  mark  ?  Dr. 
Lugger  took  a  mosquito  census  some  time  ago, 
and  the  results  were  significant.  He  took  two 
half-barrels  of  rain-water  and  carefully  regis- 
tered their  inhabitants.  Each  female  mosquito 
lays  about  two  hundred  eggs  at  a  time.  Ten 
days  is  ample  for  her  progeny  to  hatch,  become 


lively,  kicking  ■n  igglers,  assume  the  more  sedate 
pupal  stage,  burst  the  bonds  that  hold  them, 
and  rise  in  the  air  ready  for  business.  In  tlie 
height  of  the  season  even  three  days  is  sufficient 
for  all  this.  Out  of  one  batch  raised  in  one  rain- 
barrel  over  17,000  mosquitoes  were  born,  while 
two  weeks  later  the  same  barrel  produced  19,1 10. 
If  this  number  of  mosquitoes  may  be  raised  from 
two  half-barrels  of  rain-water  in  two  broods,  the 
number  which  may  be  l)orn  in  the  stagnant  pools 
of  almost  any  country  neighborhood  easily  passes 
out  of  human  computation,  while  the  number 
available  for  active  operations  in  a  single  fishing 
region  may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination, — 
one  may  be  content  with  the  enumeration  of  his 
own  bites. 

KEROSENE    OIL    AS    A    PREVENTIVE. 

"Perhaps  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  mosquitoes,  aside  from  the  introduction 
of  good  drainage  resulting  in  the  drying  up  of 
swampy  regions  where  the  pests  breed,  is  kero- 
sene oil.  When  the  mosquito  is  in  the  pupal 
stage  it  takes  in  air  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  tube. 
It  is  as  yet  an  undeveloped  insect,  and  mainly 
lives  beneath  the  water.  It  must,  however, 
come  to  the  surface  now  and  then,  for  it  cannot 
live  indefinitely,  as  fishes  can,  on  the  atmosphere 
in  the  water.  In  case,  therefore,  anything  in- 
terferes with  the  drawing  in  of  outside  air 
through  this  projecting  tube,  the  result  is  fatal 
to  the  mosquito.  When  a  thin  film  of  oil  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  water  it  seals  up 
the  m.osquito's  breathing  funnel,  causing  death. 
Or,  should  the  air  tube  come  in  contact  with  the 
oil,  death  ensues  anyway,  so  that  the  oil  is  a  sure 
preventive  of  further  activity.  If  people  living 
in  country  places,  or  those  camping  out  even 
where  there  is  no  stagnant  water,  will  see  to  it 
that  every  open  receptacle,  tub  or  barrel  or  can, 
is  treated  once  or  twice  a  month  with  a  spoonful 
of  kerosene,  they  will  relieve  themselves  of  much 
misery.  When  stagnant  ponds  are  treated  in 
this  manner,  the  treatment  being  repeated  once 
in  every  twenty  days,  in  order  to  catch  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  life  in  the  neighborhood 
may  be  made  bearable  where  once  it  was  a  bur- 
den. The  people  of  an  entire  neighborhood  may 
be  very  miserable  from  one  small  breeding-place, 
and  they  may  be  made  correspondingly  happy 
by  the  use  of  the  oil.  At  various  points  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  mosquitoes 
have  been  banished  by  the  liberal  and  persistent 
use  of  kerosene  oil,  though,  naturally,  the  re- 
moval of  the  breeding- places  by  drainage  is  the 
better  metliod,  for  it  means  permanent  removal 
of  the  breeding  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that 
an  ounce  of  oil  is  enough  for  fifteen  square  feet 
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of  surface.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  any 
disturbance  of  the  water  in  which  the  moSquitocs 
are  living  in  the  larval  or  pupal  stage  is  sure 
death,— the  mosquito  cannot  breed  and  develop 
in  water  which  is  in  motion. 

TUE    EFFICACY    OF    SMOKE. 

"One  of  the  Italian  scientists  discovered  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  shepiierds  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  who  sleep  in  the  conical  shepherd's 
tent,   do   not  suffer   from   malaria,  while   others 
who  live  largely  in  the  open  by  night  are  sorely 
afflicted.     The  reason  again  is  that  tiie  shepherds 
in  the  tent  build  each  night  a  tire  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  as  the  smoke  finds  its  way  out  by  means 
of  the  opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cone,  the 
tent  is  generally  well  supplied  with  smoke  and 
the  mosquitoes  do  not  enter.     It  was  believed  for 
a  long  time  that  heat  in  the  house  by  night,  in 
some  of  the  fever- infested  regions,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  certain  drugs,  kept  the  fever  away,  but  it 
seems  now  quite  clearly  proven  that  the  smoke 
or  strong  odors,  not  the  heat,  kept  out  the  mos- 
quitoes and  prevented  the  fever. 

VARIOUS    PREVENTIVES    AND    CURES. 

"Out    in    Calif(.rnia,    a    gentleman   who    had 
heard  that  the  eucalyptus  tree  and  the   mosquito 
did  not  thrive  together  planted  a  grove  of  tho 
trees  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  wholly 
free  from  mosquitoes  in  a  zone  bounded  by  their 
influence.     There   is   something   in   the   odor  of 
these  trees   the  mosquitoes  do  not  like.     Some 
time  ago  an  English  newspaper  invited  its  read- 
ers in  infested  countries  to  send  in  mosquito  pre- 
ventives,   and    perhaps    some   of    these    may   be 
found  useful  to  those  who  are  sometimes  almost 
ready  to  forego  rod  and  gun  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  because  of  the  merciless  attacks  of  these 
pests.     Among    the    remedies    were     carbolated 
vaseline  ;  tincture  of  Ledum  palustra  ;  eucalyp- 
tus oil  ;   one  drop  of  lavender  oil  on  the  pillow 
and  one  on  the  head  before  going  to  bed  ;   euca- 
lyptol    on    the    skin,    with    a    handkerchief   sat- 
urated with  it  placed  on   the  pillow  ;   anointing 
the  skin  with  three  parts  refine*!  parafTin  and  one 
part  crushed  camphor  ;    cotton    wo<4   soaked    in 
oil  of  cloves  in  bedroom  ;  oil  of  eucalyptus  and 
creosote,    five    drops   of   each,    mixed    with    one 
ounce  of  glycerin.      To  heal  the  bites,  a  drop  of 
liquid     ammonia.       One    contributor   advocated 
placing  a  fine  juicy  beefsteak,  uncooked,  near  tho 
bed  on  retiring,  though   the  wisdom  of  this  rem- 
edy do«'s  not  appear  at  first  sight.      Dr.  Howard, 
in  a  bulletin  issued  from  his  department  in  Wash- 
ington, calls  attention   to  a  remedy  in  use  by  tho 
Chinese,  which  consists  of  a  mi.xturo  of  pino  or 
juniper  sawdust,  a  small  quantity  of  brimsiouo, 


tso 


and  one  ounce  of  arsenic,  run  !-•-    V  nder  bws 
in  a  dry  sute.     Each  bag  is  c  .  a  .nake 

and  tied  with  thread,  the  outer  end   b.  .t. 

«d       I'yrethrum   iK.wd..r  m  i  and  molded 

into  little  cones    aUjm  the .a  ch.H-olatH- 

Jliop.  placed  in  a  {>»»  and  dritnl  in  an  oven,  are 
lighted,  and,  when  burned  in  a  room,  give  oflf  an 
o«iur  which  is  said   by   Dr.  ^'  '   -  ,   U.  very 

stuiMjfying  to   niosquit.K's,    u  ,,^  ,t  ^ii 

harmful  to  human  beings.  One  remedy  for  the 
bite  itself  is  a  touch  u{  ■,'  'another 

is  to  rub  the  bite  with  a  1 .  ....,,.  '• 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  PORTO 
RICO. 

C'>-ME  phases  of  the  problem  of  civil  govorn- 
"^     Hunt  in  the  Philippines  an-        '      dbv.Mr 
Pattei-son  in  this  numoer  of  the   I,  s    ok   Kk- 

viEws.  The  United  States  is  facing  a  situation 
in  I'orto  Hico  which  seoms  likely  to  prove  a  no 
less  exacting  test  of  American  ad-  •  ■  --ative 
capacity,  although  of  a  very  different  .-r. 

Porto  Hico  may  he  said' to  have  Deen  a  Sjian- 
ish  province.     It  had  the  laws  and   in~'  -s 

of  the  mother  country  in  a  sense  in  whu..  i ,n 

never  had  them.  This  S{>anish  structure  cannot 
bo  displaced  all  at  once  by  a  e  American 

system  of  justice  and  adinin  :,.      Our   in- 

stitutions must  be  introduced  .  .;ly,  or  there 

will  be  confusion  and  anarchy.     This' point  is 
emphasized  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Xorth 
Amtiuan    AVi/tif    for  July  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Howe 
the  United  Stales  Commissioner  to  Revise  tho 
Laws  of  Porto  Hico. 

So  far  as  the  revision  of  the  Porto  Hican  pub- 
lic law  is  concerned.  Dr.  Rowe  thinks  that  this 
can  be  done  all  tho  more  readily  because  of 
Spain's  policy  of  »iis< .  ,. 

tiiin   in   public  affairs   i  ;...;... 

The  government  of  tho  island  was  so  ce:  .  i 
that  it  was  easy  for  Spanianls  to  hold  every  olJice 
of  importance,  to  f' ■■  •-    '  '   -' 

This  system  of  cen;  i 

tho  introduction  of  A niei.can  innovations.  I.«ocal 
»t'lf  L'  in  Porto  Rico  will  Iw  )  I 

ii»  it>  ,     ■  nt  by  the  !••■  t  --r  .-litii^.,  , 

ing  resulting  from  the  loi  ,  of  nui... 

from  oflice  holding  umler  llie  Spanuh  rigime.  In 
order  to  have  ellicient  !       '  in   Dr. 

Howe's  opinion,  we  mii- 
ernment  to  pn>8cril)u  to  the  local  aut 
minimum  standanl  of  efTiciencv. 


.ir  i'ci\ 


CIVIL,    COMMEUCIAI.,     AND    CKIMIXAL    LAW. 

In  the   department  of   private  law  the  Porto 

'  "d  out,  ati<l 
-f  law  liiau 
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exists  uilher  id  Mexico  or  in  the  South  American 
ropublics.  Both  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  got  tho 
Wnefit  of  the  transformation  in  the  Spanish  legal 
system  which  took  jilaco  during  the  period  of 
Liberalism,  a  generation  ago.  The  compilations 
made  at  that  time  were  the  work  of  a  large  body 
of  Spanish  jurists  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
universities  of  Germany  and  France.  The  re- 
sulting body  of  civil  law  is  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Howe  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  both  tlie 
French  and  the  German  systems.  In  revising 
the  civil  and  commercial  codes,  simplification  in 
certain  parts  should  be  sought,  together  with  the 
elimination  of  such  imported  features  as  have 
failed  to  take  root  in  the  country. 

The  criminal  code,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
the  most  thorough  revision.  Its  defects  are  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Rowe  as  follows  : 

"  Its  more  primitive  character  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  never  subjected  to  the  tests 
of  the  more  modern  penal  codes,  as  is  shown  in 
the  failure  adequately  to  protect  personal  rights, 
and  in  the  tendency  to  punish  offenses  against 
property  with  undue  severity.  It  fails,  further- 
more, to  make  proper  use  of  a  system  "of  fines, 
confining  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment.  As  a  result,  a  considerable 
number  of  offenses,  such  as  are  comprised  in  the 
articles  on  restraint  of  trade,  remained  unpun- 
ished, owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  courts 
to  inflict  imprisonment  where  the  act  involved  is 
mala  jjroJiibita  rather  than  mala  in  se.  The  grad- 
ing of  punishment  is,  furthermore,  far  removed 
from  our  modern  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  will  have  to  undergo  thorough  revision." 

AMERICAN    VERSUS    SPANISH    PROCEDURE. 

Regarding  the  proposed  simplification  of  the 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  Dr.  Rowe 
says  : 

'•  Here  the  simplicity  of  procedure  which  char- 
acterizes some  of  our  Western  States'  codes  can 
readily  be  introduced  without  violating  any  set- 
tled traditions.  In  fact,  the  adaptation  of  the 
Spanish  to  the  American  system  of  private  law 
can  be  best  begun  through  the  codes  of  procedure. 
One  important  change  made  under  the  military 
government  strikingly  illustrates  this  fact.  Pre- 
vious to  American  occupation,  civil  cases  were 
heard  upon  written  depositions.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  public,  oral  trial  has  been  most  favor- 
ably received,  and  there  is  at  present  no  thought 
of  returning  to  the  more  primitive  procedure. 
In  short,  the  American  system  of  procedure,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  code  States,  is  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  Spanish  codes,  and  will  even 
resuk  in  giving  to  the  latter  greater  force  and 
effect. 


"  While,  at  first  glance,  the  possibility  of  rec- 
onciling the  American  and  Spanish  systems 
seems  remote,  a  close  study  of  both  will  show 
that  such  a  blending  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  combination  which  must  be  made, 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  obligations  forced  upon  us 
by  the  administration  of  our  new  possessions.  It 
is  true  that  the  questions  presented  are  new  to 
us,  and,  in  the  form  they  have  taken,  find  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Amer- 
ican rule  means  orderly  development  rather  than 
oppression,  and  must,  therefore,  effect  a  gradual 
combination  of  the  two  systems  of  law  rather 
than  a  violent  substitution  of  one  for  the  other. 
The  latter  policy  would  arouse  a  form  of  opposi- 
tion which  w^ould  thwart  every  effort  to  Ameri- 
canize the  island.  AVe  must  gradually  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  thought  that  the  '  American  sys- 
tem '  does  not  necessarily  mean  either  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  or  the  extreme  form  of  decen- 
tralized government  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  In  fact,  the  lessons  which 
our  new  possessions  are  teaching  us  will  broaden 
our  view  of  political  and  legal  systems,  and  pre- 
pare us  for  the  larger  obligations  which  our 
position  in  the  western  hemisphere  has  forced 
upon  us." 

THE  SIMILARITIES  OF  THE  POLAR  FAUNiE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  organic  life  of  the  ocean  has 
for  a  long  time  past  held  the  interest  of 
men  of  science,  there  are  many  questions  the 
corresponding  phases  of  which  in  other  branches 
of  zoology  have  long  been  settled  which  still  re- 
main undecided  and  open  for  debate  among  the 
oceanographists.  This  is  especially  the  case  con- 
cerning the  faunae  of  the  polar  oceans,  depending 
on  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  antarctics — 
that  is,  the  region  south  of  the  southern  polar 
circle — is  at  present  very  incomplete.  The  ocean- 
ographist's  familiarity  with  the  antarctic  faunae 
is  thus  derived  not  so  much  from  investigations 
in  the  southern  polar  sea  as  from  observations 
made  in  the  neighboring  moderate  waters,  in  the 
region  which  takes  in  not  only  Heai'd  Island,  but 
also  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  southern  part 
of  Patagonia  and  Auckland.  The  organic  life  of 
this  region,  in  some  places  reaching  as  far  north 
as  the  fiftieth  parallel,  is  typically  antarctic,  for 
the  reason  that  the  southern  polar  sea  is  in  open 
connection  with  the  three  world-oceans,  the 
waters  of  which  thus  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  polar  ices  and  their  cold  currents, 
whereas  the  northern  Arctic  Ocean  is  hemmed 
in  by  three  continents  to  a  comparatively  small 
area. 

One  of  the  questions  concerning  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  faunae  which  is  still  much  disputed  is  the 
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bipolarity  ;  that  is,  the  conformitv  and  similari- 
ties, not  only  in  ,!ity,  but  also  in  detail, 
wiiich  exist  betw.  organic  life  of  the  two 
polar  oceans  as  distinct  from  the  faun»  occupy, 
ing  the  interjacent  tropic  and  subtropic  terri- 
tory. 

VARIETIES    OF    (X'EAX    LIFE. 

This  similarity,  so   extraordinary  in   faunse  of 
regions  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  is  dis- 
cussed  by   a   Swedish   oceanographist,    Iljalmar 
Tht-el,  in  a  late  issue  of  Ymer.     Distinguishing 
three    groups    of    ocean    faunie — the  deep-water 
fauna,  the  i>elagic  fauna,  and   the  shallow- water 
fauna,    the   shore,   or  littoral,    fauna    being    in- 
cluded   in    the    last   group,    Mr.    Theel    writes  : 
•♦  The  deep-water  fauna  is  of  a  sul)ordinate  im- 
portance,   as  there   exists   on   the   depth   of   the 
oceans  a  great  uniformity  and  monotony.      The 
bottom  is  usually  made  up  of  earths  and"  masses 
largely  consisting  of  enormous  quantities  of  mi- 
croscopic   organisms    which    have    lived    in    the 
upper  water  and  after  death  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
The    low   temperature,    the    enormous   pressure, 
and   the    constant   complete   darkness    make   all 
vegetable  life  impossible,  and  greatly  limit  also 
the  animal  life.      The  geographic  extent  of  the 
two  other  groups  of  marine  fauna;,  an<l  the  con- 
ditions of  their  existence,  are  greatly  dilTerent. 
First  of  all  are  to  be  considered  the  innumerable 
mas.ses  of  organisms   filling  the  oceans,   which, 
unable   to  move   in   a   horizontal    direction,    are 
drifting  with  the  currents.      This  is  the  so-called 
pelagic  fauna  which,  with  the  small  oceanic  vege- 
table   organisms,     is    called    plankton.      Of    this 
fauna,  to  be  found    in   all  warm   as  well  as  cold 
seas,  one  class,  the  holoplankton.  live  their  whole 
lives  swaying  with   the  currents,  and   a  sinking 
means  death  to  them.      Anoth(>r  class,  the  mero- 
plankton,  die  if  they  do  not  sink  after  a  certain 
time  to  a  bottom  adapted  to  their  further  devel- 
opment.    The    third    group,    the    shallow-water 
fauna,  lives  at  the  bottom  of  waters  the  depth.s 
of  which  do  not  exceed  400  meters.     This  fauna 
is  the  mother  of  all  others.     No  oilier  oceanic 
territory  exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  corulitions 
of  existence.      The  rays  of  the  sunlight  jn-netrate 
to   the   bottom  ;   the   vegetation   is  wonderfully 
multifarious  ;  the  water  is  richly  acidulated,  in 
constant    motion,    and    in    varying  temjHjrature. 
All   this  has  in  the   i)rogre.ss   of  time  produced 
fauna  with  innumerable  variations.      It  ha.s  long 
bi-en  known  that  the  temperature  han  a  deciih'd 
iiilhience  on  the  distribution  of  the  oceanic  faunuj. 
Thus    the  coral   shoals,  above  which  a  sejtarate 
fauna  exists,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  tropic  an<l 
subtropic    oceans.     The      '      '  '      ' '•   -     •    '   -h 
cannot  live  in  a  water  tein:  I 


-'0  ".  As  a  colossal  girdle,  these  shoftU  embrao« 
the  tropical  earth,  with  interruptions  only  on  tk« 
western  coasts  of  AfricA  and  America." 

KCLATI0.V8HIP     BETWEEN     ARCTIC     AND     AXTAKCTIC 

oKuri*8. 

The  simi! ;-  •  or  biiH.lariiy.  oi  ihfs«'  plank- 
ton and  sh..  ^^iler  fauna* 'of  the  two  |.oUr 
oceans  are  a  puzzle  to  oceanographi^iii.      Th^-y 

show  a  generic  con'  a  n-l  V 

than    that    existing  .  n    ea<  \ 

the   fauiue  of  the  i.  ring  t.  ;,. 

Pfeffer  says,  in  regard  to  this  :    ••fh©  similarity 
between   the  two  |)olar   fauniP.  though  v  '\ 

by  the  whole  l«-ngth  of  the  earth,  is  an  .  .>....;- 
dinary  phenomenon.     It  is  not  only  an  exi.-nur 
con<litional  one,  but  a  real,  inner,  and  blootl  rela- 
tion.      Not  only  is  a  great  j»art  of  th- 
ilies  found  in  Ixjth  oceans,  but  the  vai  ^     _    _         s 
are  to  be  separated  only  by  minor  distinctions  ; 
and  there  are  t-ven  a  greater  numl)er,  as  the  i 
lusks,  the  amphipodes,  etc.,  of  whirh  it  i«  '• 
sible  to  say  from  which  polar  sea  they  or;. 
How  can  a  satisfactory  explanation  Ije  found  for 
such  a  close  relation  ln'tween  animal   -         .  ,   liv- 
ing  in  regions  separated   by  the  enoi         -  ...rri- 
tory  covered   by   the   temi>orate,  subtropic,  and 
tropic    oceans?      According    to    several    ocean - 
ographi.sts,  among  them  Chun  and  Ortmann.  two 
eminent  German  specialists,  there  exist.s  a  direct 
way  of  communication  from  pole  to  |)ole,  effecteil 
l)y  currents  in  the  ileep.  cold  wat.  '       .ath 

the  interjacent  oceans.      Thus  th.        ,    v  of 

the  arctic  faunw  is  explained  by  the  direct  ex- 
change which  constantly  takes  place  Ix'tween  the 
organisms  of  the  j>olar  s»>as. 

Jn  his  present  pa|>er,  Mr.  Th^el  slates  several 
objections  to  this  theory — viz.,  (1)  that  so  far. 
only  one  sjx'cies  of  the  jKilar  faun*  has  \»<n 
found  in  the  interjacent  oceanic  deep  wat»i>  , 
CD  that,  if  such  a  direct  exchange  i<M>k  place, 
several  other  jH»lar  organisms  should  l»e  f<Mjnd  in 

these  waters;  (3)  that  many  « '  •   '        ' mi- 

cal,   and   not  merely   parallel,  ;    Ui 

fount!  in  both  {>olar  oceans. 

IXTEHCHAXOt    Of    OROANI8M8    IMPostilBLK. 

Finding  an  explanation  for  this  question  of  bi- 
polarity  in  the  scientific  fact  that  Himilar  condi- 
tions  of  existence  cause  a  pari"  '  in  t»rganic 
deveh.pmeiit,  Mr.  Tli.el  point*  it  thew  or- 

ganisms must  l>c  tnove<l  by  currents,  and  that 
the  supjK.s*  «1  jHilar  connecting 

currents  has  i..  ..  .  ..... 

"  And  even  if  the:  -  .1  such  currenU,"  ha 

continue.s,  ••  how  nianv  waters  of  various  tempera- 
liir.     ''-■•*         -  /'  i 

tru  .1 
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It  has  Iwen  demonstrated  bj'  specialists  that  the 
huuiuiary  waters  of  difft'reiit  temporatmv  are  daii- 
p-roiis  to  the  existence  of  these  organisms,  and 
there  is  uo  probability  whatever  that  the  animals 
in  this  way  could  traverse  oceans.  And  the  shoal- 
buildinj;  corals.  teniiKMature,  and  other  conditions 
make  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  possibility 
that  tlie  shallow- water  faunae  of  the  polar  regions 
could  effect  an  exchange  along  the  shores  of  the 
continents.  Many  oceanographists  advocate  the 
•pinion  that  these  organisms  in  the  form  of  larva3, 
.lien  carried  about  by  the  currents,  may  serve  as 
>uch  a  transport ;  but  this  theory  must  also  fall, 
for  the  larvae  are  very  sensitive  beings  ;  they  de- 
{>end  on  light,  an  abundance  of  food,  similarity 
in  temperature,  and  acidity  of  the  water.  Fur- 
thermore, they  must,  after  a  certain  time,  for 
their  continued  existence,  sink  to  a  bottom  simi- 
lar to  the  one  on  which  their  parents  lived.  The 
larval  state  is  also  very  brief  in  duration,  con- 
tinuing sometimes  only  a  few  days,  and,  at  the 
highest,  eight  weeks.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
there  are  undercurrents  which  would  carry  these 
larvae  in  a  few  weeks  from  pole  to  pole,  when  the 
Florida  current,  one  of  the  swiftest  in  the  world, 
requires  six  months  to  reach  Lake  Sargasso,  south- 
west of  the  Azores  ?  " 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    FACN.E    IN    EARLIER    GEOLOGICAL 

PERIODS. 

An  explanation  of  the  bipolarity  of  the  arctic 
faunsB  cannot,  therefore,  be  sought  in  oceanic  cur- 
lents.  But  this  problem  will  show  itself  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  if  we  consider  the  past  periods  in  the 
creative  history  of  the  earth,  and  that,  during 
such  a  period,  these  animal  organisms  were  more 
equally  distributed  in  the  oceans.  This  view  has 
in  the  last  few  years  been  supported  by  Ffeffer 
and  Sir  John  Murray,  who  have  given  it  a  close 
and  detailed  attention.  It  has  long  been  con- 
sidered certain  that  in  post-geological  periods  the 
climate  was  warm  and  of  equal  temperature  over 
the  whole  of  the  earth.  Many  fossils  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe  testify  in  favor  of  this 
theory.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  period 
a  change  seemed,  however,  to  have  taken  place, 
inasmuch  as  the  temperature,  especially  at  the 
poles,  lowered,  whereby  the  different  climatic 
zones  were  slowly  formed.  Investigations  into 
the  polaric  faunae  and  flora  of  the  past  have  also 
fully  shown  that  the  climate  of  the  polar  oceans 
then  was  much  warmer  than  at  the  present  time. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  oceanic  fauna  was  for- 
merly equally  distributed,  and  not  divided  into 
zones,  as  it  is  now.  The  shoal-building  corals, 
with  their  peculiar  faunae,  existed  then  at  high 
latitudes,  and  a  separate  fauna  underneath  the 
corals — that  is,  at  a  depth  of  40  meters  and  lower 


— when  the  temperature  and  the  conditions  of  the 
bottoms  were  entirely  dilTcrent  from  what  they 
are  now.  The  lowering  of  the  tciinperaturo  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  })eriod  continued  till,  at  the  en- 
trance of  this,  the  quarterly  period,  it  had  fallen 
so  low  as  to  form  ice.  With  this  formation  of 
climatic  zones,  the  animal  life  of  the  oceans  be- 
came slowly  seasoned  to  a  zonic  distribution. 
Those  organisms  which,  as  the  corals,  needed  a 
warmer  temperature,  were  exterminated  or  mi- 
grated nearer  the  equator.  But  those  which  were 
already  wonted  to  deeper  and  colder  water  stayed. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  greater  part  of 
the  polar  faunae  is  to  be  considered  as  relics  or 
remnants  of  those  past  ages  when  a  tropical  fauna 
was  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  earth. 


CAMPOAMOR,  SPAIN'S  GREATEST  POET. 

IN  the  August  Critic  there  is  a  sketch  by  Mary 
I.  Serrano  of  Ramon  de  Campoamor,  whom 
she  calls  "the  most  famous  modern  Spanish 
poet."  Campoamor  was  born  in  1817,  and  his 
poems  have  delighted  several  successive  genera- 
tions of  readers.  On  his  maternal  side  he  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  nobles,  and  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  from  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  blessed  with  the  aristocratic  distinc- 
tion of  his  mother's  forefathers  together  with 
the  sturdy  vigor  of  his  farmer  ancestors.  Cam- 
poamor was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Navia,  in 
Asturias,  and  after  passing  his  youth  in  the  coun- 
try he  went  to  Madrid.  He  studied  medicine, 
but  gave  it  up  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry, 
finding  letters  his  true  vocation.  The  ' '  Pequeiios 
Poemas,"  the  "Universal  Drama,"  a  poem  in 
eight  cantos;  "El  Licenciado  Torralba,"  "Los 
Amores  de  una  Santa,"  and  "El  Palacio  de  la 
Verdad "  are  among  his  chief  poetical  works. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  which 
gave  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  theories  of 
criticism. 

As  is  the  fashion  with  men  of  letters  in  Spain, 
Campoamor  took  a  prominent  part  in  political  af- 
fairs, and  held  office  under  his  party. 

"  Methodical  and  domestic  in  his  habits,  Cam- 
poamor abhorred  traveling  ;  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  Mexico,  or 
that  there  was  any  such  place  as  China — coun- 
tries invented,  he  said,  by  novelty-seeking  geog- 
raphers. A  man  of  few  wants  and  almost  in- 
different to  the  superfluities  of  life,  his  only 
vices,  in  his  own  words,  were  reading  and  sleep- 
ing, and  perhaps  an  excessive  fondness  for  coffee, 
which  he  affirmed  in  a  humorous  poem  to  be  the 
source  of  all  inspiration. 

"  In  person,  Campoamor  is  described  as  being 
of  medium  height  and  inclined  to  stoutness.     His 
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head  was  large  and  full  of  life  and  vigor  ;  and 
bis  soft  and  abundant  white  hair  set  off  well  his 
somewhat  florid  complexion.  The  features  were, 
moderately  regular.  The  well  -  cared  -  for  side- 
whiskers  gave  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  countenance, 
which  was  softened  by  the  melanchcily  droop  of 
the  mouth.  But  its  prevailing  e.\pres.sit)n  was 
given  to  it  by  the  half-merry,  half-mocking  light 
of  the  black  eyes." 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

THE  recent  attempt  of  Mr.  Thonuis  ()'l)on- 
nell  to  make  an  Irish  speech  in  the  British 
Parliament  has  served  to  draw  outsiders'  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkaljle  movement  in  Ireland 
for  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language.  Some  at- 
tempt is  made  by  a  writer  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Westminster  Review  to  explain  the  origin, 
aims,  and  strength  of  this  movement. 

•'The  Gaelic  language,"  says  this  writer, 
"  which  was  the  tongue  of  all  Ireland  down  to  a 
few  centuries  ago,  still  survives  as  a  spoken  lan- 
guage along  the  whole  of  the  western  seaboard, 
and  in  a  few  other  spots  scattered  over  tlie 
island,  but  is  gratluaily  dying  out  before  the  ad- 
vance of  English.  The  present  movement  aims 
not  only  at  preserving  it  in  those  districts  where 
it  is  still  spoken,  but  at  spreading  it  all  over  the 
country  as  the  principal  tongue  of  the  land. 
This  attempt  had  its  origin  in  the  political  dis- 
sension and  apathy  which  followed  the  full  of 
Parnell.  Many  true  Nationalists  who  had  grown 
disgusted  with  political  work,  wishing  to  find 
some  outlet  for  their  strong  patriotic  sentiment, 
diverted  it  into  a  passionate  attachment  to  the 
'old  tongue  of  the  Gael.'  In  the  absence  of 
any  great  popular  agitation  the  movement  grew 
and  flourished,  directed  by  the  Gaelic  League. 
It  has  now  made  converts  in  most  unexpected 
quarters  (such  as  Mr.  George  Moore),  and  per- 
vades, more  or  less  visibly,  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland — so  far,  at  least,  as  sentimental  approval 
goes.  Altogether  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
change  advocated  by  the  Gaelic  revivalists,  the 
spirit  which  they  are  stirring  up  in  the  country 
makes  for  good.  The  undoubted  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  of  the  revival,  the 
steady  determination  with  which  they  pursue 
their  ideal,  aflonl  of  themselves  a  valualjh*  les- 
son, and  one  worthy  of  imitation,  for  the  mas.ses 
of  the  people  ;  nor  is  that  lesson  being  wholly 
lost.  Then,  too.  the  classes,  lectures,  and  scM-ial 
and  musical  gatherings  held  under  the  auspiers  of 
the  Gaelic  League  cannot  fail  at  least  to  liave  a 
stimulating  and  refining  effect  on  the  rising  gen- 
eration (whom  it  is  their  desire  chiefly  to  attract), 
and    to    direct    to    the    history,    literature,    and 


antiquities   of    lrt*laud   an   amount  of  attention 
which  should  'y  prove  fruitful  in  mental 

culture    and  b...-.  M.i»nt  creative  activity.      Hut 
though    the  Gaelic   I^>ague  is  thus   int-itK-ntally 
Ix'uefiting   the   country,   its   direct   objecta   can 
'y   Ik*    8'         '    !    an    unqualitiud  nl. 

1  ■>bjects;i  .:  in  number  :   Iwot...   ..   .al, 

two  retrograde  and  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
v.-sts  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  The  first  ia  to 
secure  bilingual  education  for  the  children  in 
Irish-speaking  districts — that  i:},  to  prix-iire  that 
these  children  shall  be  taught  English  and  other 
su))jects  through  the  medium  of  Irish,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  the  homo  circle.  The  present 
system,  whereby  the  child  is  given  a  parrot- 
knowledge  of  English,  which  he  forgets  on  leav- 
ing school,  is  fatal  to  all  true  education,  and  only 
retards  the  natural  progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  those  remote  districts. 

POSSIBLK    KATE    OF    TUK    ENULISH    TONOCE. 

"The  second  object  of  the  Gaelic  League  is 
equally  praiseworthy — namely,  to  promote  the 
study  of  ancient  Irish  literature,  which  at  pn-sent 
is  much  better  known  to  the  (iermans  tlian  to 
the  Irish,  and  which,  though  not  containing  any- 
thing of  the  gntitest  in  literature,  contains  much 
that  is  valuable,  and  could  not  fail  to  act  as  a 
powerful  mental  stimulus  to  the  jx'ople  in  whose 
land  it  was  com[X)8ed  and  whose  ancestors  it 
celelirates.  Hut,  not  8ati.>;fied  with  this,  the 
(jaelic  League  further  demands  that  Iri>h  shall 
be  spread  over  the  whole  country  and  accepted  as 
'the  national  language  of  Ireland,'  a«lding,  as 
its  fourth  object,  the  corollary  tiiat  a  mo«iern  lit- 
erature in  Irish  shall  be  created.  Taj^sing  over 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  literature  can  be 
created  by  a  l«-ague  of  any  kind,  the  vague  nature 
of  the  chief  claim  should  be  noticed.  The  oflicial 
programme  of  the  league  says  nothing  about 
what  is  to  Ik?  done  with  English  if  their  scheme 
succeeds.  But  the  re8jK)nsible  chiefs  of  ?'  •■  ■■  ■ve- 
ment  have  jR'rc<'iveil  the  necessity  of  d.  ug 

all  hostility  to  the  Englisli  language  ;  they  pub- 
licly   advocate    national     \>u  '  ^'n,    and     are 

never  tired  of  extolling  the  ;i iges  )x>8scsseU 

by  nations  speaking  two  languages  ;   they  point 
in  esjH'cial  to  the  exampl(<  of  Wales  as  one  to  Iw 
'  "         1,  wiilftilly  blinding  t'    •       'ves  to  the  evil 
on  the  Welsh  {n-ople  \  d  by  their  ob- 

stinate clinging  to  an  o)j«olete  tongxio  ;  and  tliuy 
insist  that  in    their    • 

Irish  (Jaelic  must  \h>  ,  ,      ,        i. 

great  Innly  of  (Jaelic  L<  fr«>  further  than 

their  chiefs,  and   make  no  coi  :il  t>f  their 

to  Itavu  ihu  Engliab  lau^uu^e  driven  out 
..     „    aer." 
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HAHrEUS  MAGAZINE. 

THK  Auciist  nmnlH^r  of  Harper's  is  illustrj\to<l  very 
lijimlsoiiu'ly  with  coloivd  pictures  in  various  art  i- 
cles,  an»l  shows  soiuftliiiiK  of  ft  novelty  in  niaua/.ine 
einlH'llishment  in  the  fuU-imj^e  illustrations  on  brown 
.Tapnn  paixT  inserted  in  the  magazine.  Most  of  the 
nuinlH'r  is  taken  up  with  distinctively  summer  features 
of  fiction  and  verse.  • 

HOLLAND'S  UNSUCCESSFUL  WARFAKE  IN  SUMATRA. 

Mr.  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld  gives  some  interesting  facts, 
under  the  title,  "A  Hundred  Years' War  of  To-day," 
concerning  Holland's  chronic  efforts  to  subdue  the 
Achinese,  the  p»'ople  wlio  live  in  the  northern  half  of 
Sumatra.  The  sultans  of  Achin  have  in  past  centuries 
maintained  a  splendid  court.  For  instance,  nine  hiui- 
dred  elephants  were  kept  for  merely  state  ceremonial 
pnriK>ses.  The  ct)untry  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  its  poj)ulation  about  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  people  have  always  been  fighters,  and  Hol- 
land does  not  .seem  to  be  able  to  subdue  them.  The 
present  war  has  been  waged  without  intermission  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  over  ten  thousand  Dutch  .sol- 
diers have  l)een  killed.  There  is  a  draft  of  Dutch 
soldiers  for  Achin  on  every  week's  steamer.  The  Avar 
ha-s  cost  Holland  about  $8.5.000,000,  but  this  burden  falls 
entirely  on  the  revenue  of  the  wealthy  colony  of  Java, 
which  yields  Holland  about  §1.5,000,000  a  year. 

THE  MOON'S  RELATION  TO  THE  EARTH. 

In  a  brief  article  entitled  "The  Birth  and  Death  of 
the  Moon,"  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden  gives  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  relation  of  the  moon  to  the  earth, 
and  prints  some  of  the  marvelous  i)hotographs  of  the 
moon  made  at  Mount  Hamilton  with  the  great  refractor 
of  the  Lick  Observatorj'.  Professor  Holden  reminds  us 
that  the  earth,  which  was  considered  by  Ijaplace  as  a 
huge,  rigid  fly-wheel,  rotating  about  its  axis,  is  not  rigid. 
The  oceans,  with  their  tides,  ebb  and  flow,  and  every  mo- 
ment retard  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  This  perpetual 
brake  must  make  each  day  somewhat  longer  than  the  last 
daj'  ;  in  other  words,  must  make  the  earth  take  so  much 
longer  to  rotate  once  on  its  axis.  This  lengthening  of 
the  day  is  not  sufficient  to  worry  one  in  practical  mat- 
ters, because  in  a  thousand  years  it  does  not  amount  to 
a  .second.  The  day  of  the  earth  is  now  shorter  than  the 
month — the  period  of  revolution — of  the  moon.  The 
moon  is  therefore  slowly  receding  from  us,  as  it  has 
been  receding  for  thousands  of  centuries.  But  the  day 
of  the  earth  is,  as  we  have  seen,  slowly  growing  longer, 
— the  finger  of  the  tides  is  always  pressing  upon  the  rim 
of  our  huge  fly-wheel  and  slowly  but  surely  lessening 
the  speed  of  its  rotation.  So  long  as  the  terrestrial  day 
is  shorter  than  the  lunar  month,  the  moon  will  con- 
tinue to  recede  from  us.  There  will  come  a  time  in  the 
remote  future  when  the  terrestrial  day  will  have  length- 
ened by  slow  steps  to  fifty-seven  of  our  present  days, 
and  at  that  distant  epoch  the  moon  will  revolve  about 
the  earth  in  the  same  period  of  fifty-seven  days.  The 
earth-moon  system  will  then  resemble  a  huge  dumb- 
bell, with  two  unequal  ends.  The  mass  of  the  earth  at 
one  end  and  the  mass  of  the  moon  at  the  other  will  per- 
petually face  eacb  other.    The  two  ends  of  the  dumb- 


bell will  revolve  face  to  face,  precisely  as  if  they  were 
connected  by  a  rigid  rod.  'I'lie  moon  will  hang  over  the 
sky  of  a  single  region  of  our  globe  forever.  This  we 
may  truly  call  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  our  moon. 


THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  August  Century,  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford 
writes  on  "America's  Agricultural  Regeneration 
of  Russia,"  and  makes  the  startling  statement  that 
"American  manufacturers  could  capture  from  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  the  markets  of  Russia  for  almost  every 
known  commodity  if  they  but  exhibited  the  foresight 
and  enterprise  exercised  by  the  Yankee  makers  of  agri- 
cultural machinery."  This  year  alone  will  see  from 
eight  to  ten  million  dollar.s'  worth  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery .shipped  from  America  to  Russia.  Of  thi.s,  Rus- 
sia buys  about  one-fourth  direct  froTu  the  United  States 
manufacturers,  and  the  balance  from  Russian  and  Ger- 
man firms.  "  During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
wharves  at  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea  ports  are  lined 
for  miles  with  American  agricultural  machinerj'. 
Heavily  laden  tr.ains  depart  daily  for  every  part  of 
European  Russia,  with  no  other  freight  than  farm  im- 
plements. The  big  cases  containing  the  carefully  num- 
bered parts  are  distributed  at  cities,  towns,  and  way- 
stations.  At  the  banks  of  the  rivers  great  barges  wait 
in  readiness  to  fioat  their  quota  up  or  down  stream,  and 
where  the  railroad  ends  toward  Asia  long  caravans  of 
camels  take  up  the  load  and  carry  it  to  far-off  corners 
of  the  Russian  empire,  where  the  patient  '  ship  of  the 
desert'  is  driven  in  harness  to  the  reapers  and  mowers 
from  America." 

THE  ALLEGED  LUXURY  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes 
in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  a  too  luxurious  life  for 
college  .students  of  the  day.  He  is  willing  to  admit 
that  more  money  is  spent  by  college  students  to-day 
than  in  the  last  generation,  but  reminds  us  that  every 
one  spends  more  money  now  than  then,  and  that  it  is 
also  true  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  college  students 
forty  years  ago  were  men  studying  for  the  ministry. 
He  .says  that  the  average  boy  of  wealthy  parentage  lives 
at  college  in  far  less  luxurious  style  than  he  would  enjoy 
at  home,  while  the  average  poor  boy  lives  far  better  than 
he  would  at  home.  Nor  does  luxury  necessarily  imply 
vice.  If  it  leads  the  weak  brethren  into  vice,  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  the  fault  of  the  wealthy  parents  than  of  the 
college.  While  President  Harper  thinks  warnings  of 
this  .sort  may  be  good  for  the  small  wealthy  class  alone, 
he  thinks  there  is  no  call  for  anxiety  as  to  the  college 
body  as  a  whole,  and  he  thinks  the  atmosphere  of  the 
college  has  a  distinct  tendency  toward  the  democratic, 
and  that  a  college  breeding  goes  far  toward  discourag- 
ing extravagance  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  better  things. 

Dr.  William  R.  Brooks  writes  on  "Photographing  by 
tlie  Light  of  Venus,"  and  shows  some  remarkably  fine 
pictures  of  attractive  mundane  subjects  made  by  utiliz- 
ing the  rays  of  the  beautiful  star.  With  exposures  of 
about  thirty-five  minutes,  he  produced  the  clearest  and 
softest  photographs  with  these  rays  after  they  had  trav- 
eled their  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  miles; 
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SCRIHXKHS  MAfJAZIXK. 

THK  Au(;ust  Sfribiur'n.  like  Ilarpcr'K,  is  rc^pli-n- 
dent  in  color  illustrations.  Those  by  Mr.  .Ma.x- 
fi»*l«l  Piirrihh  in  Mr.  yuilli-r-Couch's  idyl  of  {lueiuut 
Britain  are  particularly  notici-able. 

With  the  single  e.xception  of  .Mr.  Jt*.sM(>  Lynch  Wil- 
liams' pleasant  de.scription  of  ••  Hural  New  York  ('it  \  " 
all  thec'i>ntril)Utions  to  this  nunilx-rof  .S('r(/»»u;'xci>ii-.:-t 
of  fiction  and  verse.  The  niaica/ine  l>e);ins  witii  a  new 
story  by  Mr.  Hichanl  Harding  Davis — "A  Derelict" — 
in  his  best  and  most  characteristic  style.  Mr.  .lames  B. 
Connolly's  "  Frt)m  Reykjavik  to  ftloucester"  is  fasci- 
nating in  its  dash  and  iu  its  tang  of  the  .sjilt  ocean  air. 
Another  gootl  story  is  Mr.  Willis  Gibson's  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
Kiver  yarn,  "The  Memphis  Packet." 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  August  Co*HiopofJt<iH  we  have  .selected 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Talbot's  article,  "The  Rejuve- 
nation of  Egypt,"  and  Dr.  Ricliard  T.  Ely's  "Analysis 
of  the  Steel  'Trust,'"  to  quote  from  in  the  "Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month."  The  remainder  of  the 
.August  numl)er  consists  chiefly  of  short  stories  and 
other  contributions  of  a  light  and  pleasant  character. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilco.\  gives  a  sketch  of  her  own 
life,  in  which  she  tells  us  that  she  liegan  to  compose  in 
prose  and  rhyme  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  at  the  age  of 
nine  had  completed  a  novel  of  eleven  chai>ters,  headed 
with  original  rhymes,  and  at  thirteen  had  ap|)eared  in 
two  es.s^iys  in  the  New  York  Mticury.  Mrs.  Wilco.v 
comes  from  a  Vermont  family  that  went  West  to  Wis- 
consin to  seek  its  fortune  In-fore  she  was  l)orn.  Her 
account  of  her  struggle  into  success  as  a  contributor  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  country  is  very  circumstantial, 
naive,  and  interesting. 

DO.MESTIC  ECONOMY  IN  FR.WCE. 

"Julien  Gordon  "  de.scriljes  the  life  of  the  provincial 
Frenchwoman.  She  dwells  on  the  In-autiful  economy 
of  the  French  household.  The  meals  are  ample  and 
beautifully  served,  but  not  a  crumb  is  wjusted.  The 
lady's  time  is  spent  with  her  children,  in  the  detailed 
care  of  her  household,  .sewing,  and,  in  idler  moments, 
at  her  embroidery.  She  receives  a  couple  of  letters  in 
a  month,  and  possibly  writes  one.  The  |)ostug»'  bill  of 
an  American  family  would  l)e  l<Kjke<l  on  askance. 
There  is  .scarcely  any  traveling,  e.x<  ept  by  the  husband. 
To  all  social  functions  he  invarial^ly  accompanies  the 
wife.  With  the  lady  whom  ".lulien  CJoitlon  "  takes  as 
her  mcxlel,  l,f)00  francs,  or  ^20r),  sufficed  for  an  allow- 
ance to  be  exiK-nde<l  on  herself  and  her  daugliter,  a 
schoolgirl,  and  this  was  in  a  household  wIiom*  head  was 
a  prominent  official,  and  who  was  supj^jsi-d  to  liv.-  and 
di<l  live,  in  excellent  style. 

.Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  writes  on  "  .AbanilotuHl  Thri'in- ;  ' 
Mr.  Hobart  11.  Burr  gives  sketclies  of  the  must  promi- 
nent American  women  musicians;  Viola  Allen,  the 
actres.H,  writes  "On  the  .Makitig  of  an  ActresH,"  and 
Lavinia  Hart  contributes  an  esiMiy  on  "The  Ideal 
Husband." 

M'CLUHES  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  anoiher  <le[>artmenl  fron>  Mr. 
Ray  Staunard  Baker's  article  in  the  August 
McClurc'H,  "The  Search  for  the  Missing  Link."  The 
August  ^frClurr'K  is  <liii'f1y  taken  up  with  short  stories. 
One  of  these,  "The  Man  Who  Won,  "  by  Pxlwln  lA-ftvrf, 


THE  LADII':S'  HOME  JOIRNAI* 

IN  the  August  LnilU»'  Ilome  Juumal,  ItU  8.  Huxir 
tells  of  a  little  village  in  the  Har.    "  '    .^r 

chief  occu|>ation    is   the   niisiim    uf  \n. 

dreaslx-rg  rais«-s»H(,(ii«(  innaries each  year,  worth  »,'iu.uuO. 
The  birds  are  brwl  in  the  most  Hyi.t4-nmtic  way  to  pro- 
dnce  the  best  8ongst4?rH,  nml  the  nicety  of  diMinciion 
as  to  tlie  viMjil  giftsof  the  lit'  n^ 

to  one  who  hiLs  i>nly  heurtl  ti  an- 

ally encountered  in  .Vmeriea. 

-Mr.  W.  S.  HarwiMxl  tells  the  iitory  of  "The  Fiml 
White  Baby  Morn  in  the  Northwest."  This  wuh  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  lieut«-t  • -y, 

who  t(M*k  his  young  wife  to  I  •  a       ,,h. 

sin,  where  their  child  was  born  on  the  llrst  day  of  Juljr, 
IMU.  The  little  one  inanage<l  somehow  t«»  live  on  niUMty 
flour  mi.xe<l  with  water,  as  her  mother  was  ill  and  Fort 
Crawfonl  was  many  huiiilre<l  miles  t-veii  from  the  out 
skirts  of  civilization.  Tlieexin-riences  of  the  little  girl- 
pioneer  with  wolves  and  Indians  are  {(iven  with  dr»- 
niatic  effect. 

-Marche.sa  Theoclolj  writes  on  "What  Girl-Life  in 
Italy  .Mean.s"  there  are  several  series  of  lieautiful  pho 
touraphs  repnxluced.  and  the  customary  short  stories 
and  de(>artment& 

srccF-ss. 

IN  the  August  number  of  Surrcsn,  .Mr.  William  R. 
Drafwr  writes  on  "TheGiKantlc  Wheat  lutluslry 
of  Kansas."'  He  tells  us  that  tliis  year  Kaniots  has 
alniut  .'»,(KXt.0(Ki  acres  planted  in  wheat,  which  will 
yield  alxtut  10i).(i<K),(i<N)  bushels,  worth  fTiO.uiii.uiii.  or  f  10 
jM-r  lu-re,  to  the  farmers.  In  some  es|M'cially  fertile 
regions  the  yield  rises  to  HO  bushels  an  arr*-.  as  in  Sum- 
ner County,  which  alone  pnxluriil  .'(.ono.niio  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  fanners  of  that  county  arv  worth,  on 
the  average,  ft»,.%4i>  each.  Mr.  I)nii>er  tells  of  tme  ranch 
near  the  Karisjis  iMinler  when*  there  is  a  10.<ii»>-aope 
wheat-Held,  in  which  thirty  binders  and  a  hundred  men 
may  Is-  seen  in  the  field  at  harvest.  Fifteen  thoiiMtnd 
harvest  hands  an*  inn»orteil  fn)m  the  Ejistern  .'^tates  to 
help  get  in  the  crop.  Tludr  wages  are  two  doIlan»  for 
t»-n  hours'  work. 

I'niler  the  title  "The  Liteniry  Rtilempfinn  of  Indi- 
ana," then*  are  interviews  with  (Sen  I<i-w  Wallace  and 
James  Whitc»imb  Riley  (m  their  work.  The  oimmiIuk 
article  is  on  the  (Ji'orue  Junior  Republic,  with  ipmkI 
Jiict  ures  of  scenes  at  '  'le.      Thrm 

is  a  sketch  of  ,Iay  <  'H*  in  the 

financier's  can-er.  ami  many  ot tier  wmtribntlon*  from 
well  known  js-ople. 

A  paragraph  I'U  ihe«sllforlaI  fiaee.  by  Sir  Claude  Mae- 
Donalil,   former   !  -e« 

the  opinion  that  >        r*. 

and  that  the  uprinlnip*  of  the  la*t  year  hara  •uf>cr«<led 
III    coiivi  Mie   eilucattsi   Chllieve    t»     "    "*     'r   tviljr 

ho|M>  of  II  N  t«)  adopt    f'T.«lifti  Mieula. 

He  thinkn  the  empln<  will  •■  <lo*»n  to  It* 

normal  ennditlon.  and  that  t: , aient  in  lndu»- 

trial  conilitions  will  then  begin. 
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THE  AMERICAS  MO\THLY  REyiEiV  OF  REyiFWS. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

I\  the  excellent  Auiiu^t  muHber  of  Everybody'/^ 
M<iijmlne.  the  most  strikinj;  feature  is  Aguinal- 
jIo-.  own  story  of  his  capture  1)y  Kuiistou.  The  Filipino 
leader  athls  nothing  of  great  importance  to  tiie  facts  we 
knew,  but  there  is  a  distinct  interest  in  tlie  simple,  dl- 
rei-l  style  of  the  story,  and  in  the  general  picture  it 
givi-s  of  Aguinaldo's  fugitive  existence.  Mr.  O.  K. 
Davis,  the  corresjMindeiit.  a«Uls  an  estimate  of  Aguinal- 
«los  ctiaracter.  uniU-r  the  title  "The  Heal  AguinaUUi  " 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  common  sense  and  fair- 
nes^s, — qualities  not  usual  in  character-sketches  of  this 
subject.  Mr.  Davis,  while  admitting  that  Aguinaldo 
may  for  all  he  knows  have  been  largely  inspired  by 
such  men  as  Maliini  and  Paterno.  gives  evidences  of 
the  shrewdness  of  the  young  Filipino  that  show  he  was 
at  any  rate  much  more  than  the  mei'e  mouthpiece  of 
other  and  wiser  men. 

A  WORD  FOIt  AGUIXALDO. 

'•  I  do  not  maintain,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  Aguinaldo 
was  right,  but  he  cert.iiiily  is  not  the  dull  wit  that  so 
many  Americans  have  declared  him.  Nor  do  I  think 
he  is  tlie  coward  he  has  been  accused  so  bitterly  of 
iK'inir.  He  has  an  undoubted  and  tremendotis  personal 
magnetism  among  his  own  people.  Otherwise  he  could 
not  have  held  the  natives  of  the  entire  archipelago  .so 
absolutely  as  he  did.  The  foundation  of  this  power 
over  his  people  was  the  reputation  he  established 
■■imoiig  them  for  bravery  and  ability  in  the  fighting 
against  the  Spainards  in  IS'M  and  1897.  '  Terrible'  and 
'»iMy  vnlicntc^  were  feeble  expressions  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  prowess  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  fight- 
ing with  the  Americans  he  took  care  of  himself,  as  it 
was  eminently  proper  that  he  should.  The  command- 
er-iu-chief  has  no  business  on  the  firing-line." 

TUE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   AS  A  MODEL  FOR  MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMEXTS. 

Under  the  title  "A  Well-governed  American  Munici- 
pality," Mr.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  president  of  the 
Boaril  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  federal  district  is  governed, 
and  asks  if  such  an  apparently  autocratic  system  might 
not  be  better  for  American  municipalities  in  general 
than  the  actual  sy.stem,  with  its  bosses  and  corruption. 

"Suppose  that  it  should  be  proposed  that  the  city 
of  New  Y'ork  should  be  governed  by  a  commission 
composed  of  two  civilians  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Ciovernor  of  New  Y^ork  and  an  engineer  officer  of  the 
army  detailed  ])y  the  War  Department  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  governor.  The  political  'bo.s.ses'  and  all 
who  profit  by  the  present  regime  In  New  York  would, 
of  course,  oppose  it  bitterly,  and  their  most  effective 
argument,  probablj',  would  be  that  it  was  contrary  to 
American  principles,  and  would  deprive  the  men  of 
New  York  of  self-government  by  the  ballot.  But  if  the 
majority  of  the  voters  should  decide  to  trj'  the  experi- 
ment of  government  by  comTnission,  as  a  desperate  ven- 
ture after  all  other  efforts  for  good  government  had 
failed,  and  the  measure  should  be  carried,  it  might 
very  well  prove  that,  guided  by  the  same  public  opin- 
ion, the  governor  would  api)oint  some  of  the  city's  best 
men  as  commissioners,  and  it  would  then  procure  from 
them  an  administration  of  its  affairs  that  would  be 
honest,  intelligent,  and  efficient  because  responsive  to 
the  people  and  not  to  politicai  '  bosses,' " 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

TIIE  opening  article  in  the  Atlantic  MonUiJy  for 
August,  Mr.  Brooks  Adams'  essay  on  "  Kecipro- 
city  or  the  Alternative,"  we  have  reviewed  at  length  in 
another  depjirlment. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp  contriijutcs  the  first  chapter  of 
his  "  Hemiuiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic,"  covering 
most  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
America.  'Mr.  P.  A.  Sillard  has  a  (jleasant  ski'tch  of 
Boswell,  under  the  title  "The  Prince  of  Biographers." 
Mr.  Arthur  Heed  Kimball  contributes  an  essay  on 
"The  New  Provincialism,"  and  an  unsigned  e.ssay  di.s- 
cus.ses  "  The  Amateur  Spirit." 

THE  LUMINOUS  QU.XLITY   IX  .lOIIX  FISKE'S  AVUrTIN'OS. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  best-known  names  in 
the  list  of  famous  contributors  to  the  ^it/aviifc  was  that 
of  John  Fiske.  There  is  a  brief  editorial  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fiske  in  this  number. 

"Mr.  Fiske  once  remarked,  with  the  absolute  modesty 
that  characterized  his  comments  upon  his  own  work  : 
'1  don't  see  how  .some  men  imagine  things.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  state  things.'  In  saying  this,  he  underrated,  no 
doubt,  that  power  of  .seeing  things  'steadily'  and_ 
'whole'  which  is  one  of  the  truest  functions  of  the 
imagination,  and  which  he  himself  possessed  to  a  singu- 
lar degree.  But  there  was  never  any  question  of  his 
ability  to  state  things.  •  I  never  in  my  life  read  so  lucid 
an  exi^ositor  (and  therefore  thinker)  as  you  are,'  wrote 
Darwin  upon  finishing  the  'Cosmic  Philosophy.'  A 
luminous  mind,  expressing  itself  through  perfectly 
transparent  language, — that  was  the  gift  which  made 
John  Fiske  such  a  rare  magazinist  and  lecturer,  which 
equipped  him  for  the  congenial  task  of  transmitting  to 
the  great  public  the  facts  and  theories  that  had  hitherto 
been  the  property  of  the  specialists." 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  World''s  Work  for  August  is  given  over  bodily 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition. The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter H.  Page,  the  editor,  which,  with  the  numerous 
pictures,  occupies  nearly  fifty  pages  in  describing  the 
general  aspects  of  the  exposition.  There  are  further 
contributions  on  "  The  Pan-American  Exposition  as  a 
Work  of  Art,"  "  The  Wonderful  Story  of  the  Chaining 
of  Niagara,"  "Short  Stories  of  Interesting  Exhibits," 
"The  Play  Side  of  the  Fair,"  "Our  Trade  with  Latin 
America,"  and  "  Great  Industrial  Changes  Since  1893." 

THE  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IS  GROWING. 

In  the  last-named  article,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  basic  industry  of  the 
country,  agriculture,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  country  from  4,504,641  in  1890  to  over 
5,700,000  at  present.  This  is  in  disproof  of  the  theory 
formerly  prevalent  that  the  evolution  of  our  agricultural 
activities  would  tend  to  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship, in  the  same  way  that  other  industries  have  actu- 
allj'  been  combined  to  so  great  an  extent.  Mr.  Wright 
ascribes  the  opposite  movement  which  has  taken  place 
—first,  to  the  opening  of  Government  lands,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  the  division  of  large  farms  which  has  come 
about  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  working 
a  moderate  area. 


THE  PERIODICALS  KEI^IEIVED. 
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OXTR  TRADE  "mXH  LATIX  AMERICA. 

An  Interesting  article  is  Mr.  Fn^leric  Emory's  on 
"Our  Trade  with  Latin  America.''  It  shows  that 
American  trade  ideas  and  iiifliience  have  spread  all  over 
Mexico  with  extraonlitiary  rapidity,  and  that  bust  year 
Mi'xico  made  half  of  l»er  fon-iicn  purchases  in  the 
United  States  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  sold  us  three-fourths  of  her  ex[)orts,  an 
increase  of  II  jH-r  cent.  Our  [K-ople  are  absorhiiij^  most 
of  the  large  enttri)rises  of  that  country.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Even  in  Jamaica  we  have 
&i  |>er  cent.  t)f  the  imiH)rt.s.  against  a  little  over  33  per 
cent,  from  Great  Britain.  But  the  facts  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  the  ca.'^e  of  South  America.  Our  entire  ex- 
ports to  all  of  South  America  were  *«4.T(X),t)00  in  1890, 
and  had  only  increased  to  Ml,2oU,0(X)  in  1900.  The  im- 
ports into  the  Unittil  States  from  .S<juth  America  show 
a  still  more  insignificant  growth, — from  *l<M),t»(K),000  in 
1S90  to  $102,706,000  in  1900.  Mr.  Emory  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  South  America  lies  in  general  so  far 
east  of  the  Vnited  States  tiiat  in  reality  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  geographical  advantage  over  Europe.  In  fact, 
Lislx>n  is  500  miles  nearer  to  I'ernambuco  tiian  is  Xew 
York.  As  our  commerce  seeks  the  easiest  channels, 
and  we  are  finding  such  a  ready  contjuest  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  this  condition  of  alTairs  is  natural  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Emory  regards  the  German  activities  in 
Brazil  as  of  advant^ige  to  the  Uniteil  States,  taking  the 
view  that  they  are  merely  tilling  the  ground  for  us, 
and  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  until  it  U-comes 
worth  while  to  enlarge  our  trade  with  South  America. 


THE  XORTII  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  Xorth  American  for 
July  is  one  of  the  late.st  literary  contributions  of 
the  late  Sir  Walter  liesant.  It  is  entitled  "The  Bur- 
den of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  and  deals  with  the 
various  legacies  of  the  partially  achieved  reforms  in  the 
several  departments  of  .social  life  handed  over  from  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  twentieth.  Writing  from  the 
English  i)oint  of  view.  Sir  Walter  Besant  points  out 
that  Engbmd  hiis  been  steadily,  yet  often  uncon- 
sciously, drifting  more  and  more  toward  American 
ways  and  views.  In  the  line  of  religion,  .'^ir  Walter 
predicts  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Entjland, 
t<j  Ix'  brought  alM)ut  chiefly  by  armiments  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  Unite(l  .States,  where  religion  haa 
found  no  need  of  a  national  .creed.  In  the  matter  of 
government,  the  next  step  after  placing  representation 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  to  teach  the  peoi>l»' the 
duty  of  exercising  their  right-s.  The  other  task  now 
before  Great  Britain  is  the  ojx'ning  up  of  intellectual 
careers  to  clever  and  antbitious  lads  whftse  poverty  h»ui 
hitherto  barred  their  advancement.  To  every  j)oor 
British  lad  there  are  now  but  two  lines  of  life  iM)s,Hible 
outside  the  craft  to  which  he  belongs:  he  may  Inniome 
a  teacher  in  a  lK)ard  school  or  a  reporter  and  a  journal- 
ist. The  "  learne<l  '*  profusions,  so  called,  are  (•iose<|  t<i 
him.  .^ir  Walter  points  <»ut  many  improvements  that 
have  l>een  made  in  British  wx-iul  customs  during  the 
past  century,  such  as  tlie  doing  away  with  cxceH»lve 
drinking,  with  the  more  brutal  forms  <»f  H|>orts,  and  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  gambling  habit.  In  the  «lo- 
partmentof  medical  science,  although  theachlevementJi 
of  the  nineteenth  century  havu  been  remarkable,  iherti 


Is  much  yet  to  be  done,  Blnce  we  hare  thu*  far  failed  to 
<^*i'  'ima,  rheuniatiMui,  cancer,  cuiuiuuipiuio, 

anii  . 

THE  ERROR  IX  CHRISTIAN  BCICXCK. 

Dr.  J.   M.   Buckley  KJveii  an  exptmiiioD  of  what   he 

terms  '     '        •  ......  j^^ 

conclu'.  ,.  ol^ 

jection  to  ttie  trt-atnient  of  caiiett  of  coutaK>oiu  «lliir«jie 
by  this  school  of  healent : 

"As  Christian  Science  denieM  the  t^Htiniony  nf  th« 
set!  1  as  its   • 

ca-  ..f  small;  .     ^      .      ,  .  .   •_ 

fever,  diphtheria,  or  a  Himple  cold  ;  ami  a«  the  declara- 
tion of  it«  founder  is,  'I  have  ahvav       ■         '  \ 
not  to  read  works  in  atlvocacy  of  a 
nu'nt  of  ilisea.se,   liecause  they  bt^luud  li. 

metaphysical  healing;'   and  as   many  coii:..„ 

eases  are  distinguishable  only  by  expert  phynicianii, 
where  there  is  the  ~"     '  .v- 

istence  :  the  nuitia^  .;   to 

those  who  on  principie  atiiu'h  no  iuiixjrtauce  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  any  diseiLse." 

CARDINAL  OIBBONS  OX  ClIKISTIAX   TNITV. 

Writing  on  "Catholic  Christianity"  in  the  serien  of 
"(in-at   Religions  of    the    World,"   Cartlinal    ' 
declares  his  faith  in  the  i)o.s.sibility  of  an  ullii....:- 
uniou  of  Christendom.     He  says  : 

"The  l'o|M's  have  never  cea.s«»«l  t«>  .stillell  .  '"  '  "  '  ,• 
wandering  families  of  Christendom  tocouK 
the  common  fold;  and,  while  the  Church  cannot  siii  n- 
tice  the  truth  of  her  t<-aching,  in  all  other  ways  (ho 
return  would  be  made  eiisy.  She  has  «inly  deep  borrtiw 
and  al)undant  tears  for  th<  -ofCliri- 

knowing  well  that  they  ari  inseofti 

cutions  it  uudergiN-.s,  the  delay  of  itM  triumph  over  the 
hearts  and  .souls  of  n)en,  ancl  the  rejoicings  of  itj*  eter- 
nal enemies  that  at  laut  they  have  llxetl  the  limits  of  its 
intluence  and  marked  the  hour  of  Us  downfall  and 
ruin." 

AMERICA'S  FOREICtX  TRADE  AND  PR08PERITT. 

Mr.   Ilanild  Cox  brings  statistics  to  show  that  the 

wealth  of  England  is  steailily  incr.  -   "    •   • 

of  frwiuent  reductions  in  taxation 

has  enormously  expandtsl,  and  thai  r 

ha.s  IxfU  greatly  re«luce<l.     The  incoun 

do  cla.s.s«-s  have  more  than  doubled  within  the  i»a.Ht  forty 

years,  while  the  sjivinys  of  the  workii         '  '   r 

as  tlie.s«'arerepresent«'d  by  deposit.-  in  II 

have  incn'jus«'<l  nearly  Hvefold.     Thi'Jic  tigun<s  .Mr   ' 

cites  to  show  that  an  excess  of  im|)t>rts  over  export*  »...*  ™ 

not  m<-essarily  indicate  appnMU-hinu  Imnkruptcy. 

WriiiuK  on  our  foreign  tnule  i 
Jo.seph  French  Johnson,  of  the  I'll 
vania,  |)«»lnt«  out  the  folly  of  imagining  that  giN«|  times 

in   the    riiite«l   St.'  '         -dent    of    Kii- •' 

thoUKh  the  liiil*-.!  TIT  \»'Unt  a 

economic  unit  than  any  other  •  ' 

climate  couhl  !«•  miule  to  yUi  I 

sities  and  luxuries  which*  the  fieople  consume.     Sii;l. 

Uniler   the  '  -•  1 

Invented    ;i 

aUtut   IndeiM'niienre.      As   i'mfeiuMir 

"  We  are  making  thluga  we  do  not  wui ■•-    ......t 

thingH  we  do  not  make.     From  the  iioUit  of  view  of  In- 

ile|H'nilenee.   I 

IMl>unli4(v  o\  i<:  ...  .1 
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the  other."  It  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  the  United 
St«t<*s  is  a  creditor  imtion.  The  lu^h  rate  of  interest  in 
Kun>|H>  has  re-ulte<l  to  a  i;reat  extent  from  the  ei-ononiic 
waste  on  Iwttlesliips.  military  armaments,  and  costly 
camimiKiis  in  remote  countries.  This  high  rate  has 
dniwn  American  capital  abrond,  but  it  may  be  only 
tem|Hirary.  With  a  fallini:  in  the  rate,  American  capi- 
tal will  sjH-k  investment  in  the  I'nited  States  or  iu 
Central  and  South  America. 

In  an  e-xhaustive  article  on  the  theorj'  of  the  balance 
of  trade.  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  of  Williams  College, 
exjHises  the  fallacy  touched  upon  by  the  two  preceding 
writers  regarding  the  significance  of  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Oaknian  writes  on  "The  Condition  of 
the  S<mth  ;"  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  on  "The  Betting  Book  at 
Bnx)ks' ;"  and  Mr.  W.  1).  llowells  on  "A  Po.ssible  Dif- 
ference in  F]nglish  and  American  Fiction."  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  pre.sents  the  .second  installment  of  his  series  of 
articles  on  "Anticipations:  An  E.xperiment  in  Proph- 
ecj'."  We  have  quoted  at  some  length  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "leading  Articles  of  the  Mouth  "from  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe's  article  on  "The  Significance  of  the  Porto 
Kican  Problem." 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  July  Forum  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Jameson  Reid  entitled  "A  Plea  for  the  Integ- 
rity of  China."  Mr.  Reid  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
blame  for  the  troubles  in  China  does  not  lie  at  the  door 
of  the  Chinese.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  European  powers,  and  .shows  how  natural  it  was 
that  these  territorial  aggressions  should  stimulate  an 
anti-foreign  spirit  in  China.  He  suggests  that  the  for- 
eign nations  should  cultivate  a  merely  commercial  rela- 
tion with  China  rather  than  an  active  political  interest 
in  the  country. 

THE  SALE  OF  TEXxVS  TO  SPAIN. 

Representative  Boutell,  of  Illinois,  contributes  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  "The  Sale  of  Texas  to  Spain:  Its 
Bearing  on  Our  Present  Problem."  Mr.  Boutell  makes 
the  argument  that  in  this  transaction  President  Monroe 
and  his  contemporaries  showed  that  they  did  not  regard 
all  territory  acquired  by  the  Government  as  becoming, 
by  the  fact  of  its  apposition,  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  American  tariff  cases  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  this  precedent. 

HEALING  THE  SICK  TINDER  THE  LAW. 

In  an  article  on  "Medical  Practice  and  the  Law,"  Mr. 
Champe  S.  Andrews  argues  that,  since  all  who  profess 
to  heal  the  sick  thereby  profess  to  be  physician.s,  such 
persons  should  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  practitioners  of  medicine.  This  argument  applies 
to  Christian  Science  and  all  schools  of  "  mental  healers," 
so  called. 

THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Representative  Oscar  W.  Underwood ,  of  Alabama, 
contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Corrupting  Power  of 
Public  Patronage."  In  Mr.  Underwood's  opinion.  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  prohibited  from  having  any  voice 
in  government  offices,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Under  present   conditions,   the   pressure    brought   by 


Representatives'  constituents  to  secure  oflRce  gives  the 
»'xecutive  branch  of  the  Government  a  dangerotis 
power  in  influeiiciMg  legislation.  Mr.  Underwood  de- 
clares that  in  the  last  four  years  he  has  seen  at  least 
two  men  of  great  ability  retire  from  public  life  rather 
than  .surrender  their  own  individuality,  being  unwilling 
to  remain  and  contend  against  a  hostile  administration. 

A  MISSIONARY'S  IDEA  OF  LOOTING. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  writing  on  "The  Ethics  of 
Loot,"  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  and  mission- 
aries in  China  with  these  words:  "To  confiscate  the 
property  of  those  who  were  enemies  in  war  may  be  the- 
oretically wrong,  but  precedent  estaljlishes  the  right." 
"Old  residents  of  Peking  knew  not  only  where  the 
wealth  was,  but  generally  distinguished  between  the 
Chinaman  who  was  a  friend  and  him  who  was  a  foe. 
F(n-  the  former,  they  sought  protection  ;  from  the  latter, 
loot.  Personally,  I  regret  that  the  guilty  suffered  so 
little  at  my  own  hand.s,  though  others,  Chinese  as  well 
as  foreigners,  spared  notliing  when  the  attack  once 
began.  In  fact,  for  the  first  four  days,  looting  was  all 
the  fad.  The  troops  of  the  different  nationalities  se- 
cured their  re.st  through  'change  of  occupation.'  To 
them,  the  question  was  not  so  much  which  Chinaman 
was  the  worst,  but  which  house  was  the  richest.  There 
was  hardly  a  house  or  shop  that  was  not  entered  by 
some  one.  The  Chinese  sought  immunity  whenever 
possible ;  but  even  when  looted,  they  made  little  com- 
plaint, being  grateful  that  their  lives  were  spared  or 
their  houses  left  standing." 

"Loot  means  spoils  of  war.  If  there  has  been  no  war, 
looting  niay  be  set  down  as  wrong.  If  wrong  there  has 
been,  it  has  been  in  making  war,  whether  by  the  Chi- 
nese imperial  government  or  by  the  combined  troops  of 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  and  not  in  the  incidental 
result  of  the  collection  of  spoils." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  writes  on  "Higher  Technical 
Training  ; "  Mr.  Walter  Macarthur  on  "  The  Movement 
for  a  Shorter  Working-Day ; "  Hattie  E.  Mahood  on 
"The  Liberal  Party  and  the  English  Democracy;" 
Mr.  H.  W.  Horwill  on  "Religious  Journalism  iu  Eng- 
land and  America;"  Mr.  R.  Clark  on  "Certain  Fail- 
ures in  School  Hygiene ; "  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  on 
"  A  Plea  for  Architectural  Studies  ; "  Mr.  John  Corbin 
answers  in  the  negative  the  question  "Is  the  Elective 
System  Elective?"  holding  that  this  system  has  not 
performed  the  work.  In  our  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month"  we  have  quoted  at  some  length 
from  the  consensus  of  graduate  opinion  on  "  The  Short, 
ened  College  Course,"  presented  by  President  Thwing. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  number  of  Gunton's,  Mrs.  Leonora  Beck 
Ellis  describes  the  effort  made  in  the  Southern 
States  to  obtain  legislation  prohibiting  child  labor  in 
factories.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  had 
to  fight  almost  single-handed  in  the  South  for  this  legi-s- 
lation.  The  fact  that  the  struggle  has  been  a  losing  one 
is  explained  by  Mrs.  Ellis  as  due  to  the  indifference  of 
the  Southern  people  themselves,  arising  from  their  un- 
familiarity  with  this  class  of  labor,  and  a  failure  to 
adjust  their  own  obligations  and  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  class.  Mrs.  Ellis  predicts,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  enactment  of  child-labor  laws  may 
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be  delayed  in  «v>mp  States,  opposition  will  soon  yield  to 
the  inntincts  of  huiniiiiity. 

AIIE  THE  RAILROADS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  POST- 
OFFICE  DEFICIT  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  Washburn  analyzes  the  rates  paid  by 
the  Government  for  uiail-tran.s[)(>rtation,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  service,  with  a  view  to  .showing 
that  the  annual  jxistal  deficit  is  not  due  to  exorliitant 
charges  by  the  railroads.  The  (Jovernment's  require- 
ment that  the  railroads  carry  mail  on  their  f&stest 
trains  involves  increased  expenditures  for  fuel  and 
equipment,  increase  of  wear  and  tear  on  eciuipment 
and  road betl,  inconvenience  to  railroads  ojieratinj^  fast 
mail-trains,  danger  of  accident,  and  si)ecial  equipment, 
the  cost  of  which  all  falls  upon  the  railroad. 

BAXKRCPT  GOVERNMENTS. 

^Ir.  George  Ethellx»rt  Walsh  reviews  the  financial 
status  of  various  Old  World  and  New  World  nations 
which  may  lie  said  to  be  mortgaged  to  other  fM)Wers. 
The  propose<l  partition  of  China,  and  the  absorption  of 
Persia  by  Kussia  and  Great  Hritain,  are  i)erhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  modern  instances  of  the  acquisition 
of  weak  countries  by  powerful  ones;  but  there  are 
manj-  other  cases  of  national  bankruptcy.  Ennland, 
for  example,  almost  owns  and  controls  Portunal.  la 
South  America,  manj-  of  the  smaller  republics  are 
ownetl  by  money-lenders  and  capitalists.  "In  nmny 
cases  private  corporations  and  capitalists  have  more  t<J 
say  in  the  government  of  the  small  South  American 
republics  than  the  presidents  or  their  cabinets.  Virtu- 
allj'  owning  everything  of  real  value  in  the  country,  it 
is  only  natural  that  they  should  deinan<l  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  management  of  affairs  that  concern  their 
own  interests."  Some  of  the  South  American  republics 
have  already  reached  their  limit  so  far  as  lK)rrowing  is 
concerned.  Bolivia  now  owes  a  debt  of  over  ?1.">(I.(J(K),- 
000,  Cf)ntracte<l  in  the  war  with  Chile.  Chile  st-ands 
ready  to  absorb  her  weaker  neighbor  on  confession  of 
biinkruptcy.  It  is  hard  for  Bolivia  to  raise  the  inter- 
est, and  no  one  ciires  to  loan  her  more  money,  .so  that 
heavy  taxes  have  to  l)e  levied  on  the  jwople,  and  some- 
times as  H  matter  of  economy,  the  army  is  disbanded. 
Turkey  is  another  country  where  lenders  are  not  eager 
tomake  investments,  and  financial  disintegration  would 
seem  to  l)e  only  a  quest  ion  of  lime. 

The  editor  has  two  vigorous  articles  in  defense  of  the 
protective  tariff  and  in  rebuttal  of  attjicks  recently 
nuule  on  the  tjiriff  Ijefore  the  Industrial  Commission  by 
Mr.  Edward  .Vtkiuson  and  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt. 


THE  IXTERXATIOXAL  MONTHLY. 

<  '  A  C.VDKMIC  Freedom  in  America"  Is  the  subject 
./V  of  an  article  contributed  to  the  Jn(frn«f/on<il 
Mntithly  for. July  by  President  Mv('.e,  of  Bowdojn  Col- 
lege. In  this  iMija-r,  I'rosidcnt  Hyde  seeks  to  define  the 
duties  of  the  six  partners  in  every  higher  institution  of 
learning — namely,  the  f<jund«'rs,  the  state,  the  trusfwH, 
the  fiuuUy,  the  students,  and  the  constitueruy  of  the 
college,  including  the  institution's  own  alumni.  Presi- 
dent Hyile  defines  academic  freedom  as  tlie  harmoniouH 
working  of  these  six  constituent  elements  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  slavery  of  the  ifisl itut ion  jnay  come  from 
either  of  the  six  wiurces  :  *' .Meddles4)me  fouml'TH  anil 
dictatorial  donors  ;  a  ttUiU'  that  is  either  t4>o  lax  or  l<i«» 
Bevere  in  Its  sniK-rvision  ;  a  president  and  trust*'cs  who 


are  either  arbitnirj-  and  pnrtlal  or  nefflig^nt  and  inmm- 
petent ;  pr»>fes«ors  who  regnrd  their  niiiviion  iu>  agit*- 
tors  in  U'hnlf  of  their  uwu  peculiar  vivwit  an  prior  to 
their  obligation  to  the  interettH  of  thr  UiMtiiution  and 
the   prop<jf'  '    .        ■  l«w|e«. 

students;  .  .g  alnm- 

ni.  whof«>rKet  the  duty  they  owe  lo  their  alma  n>.»i.-r. 
and  i)ermit  her,  without  protest,  to  Upi<e  into  f.rs»il- 
ization." 

Oth.  ^  in  this  nuniber  are  "1  ■ 

the  .Ml  ,,  '  by  W.  B.  .Srott  ;  "Am. 

by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler ;  "The  Vatican  In  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  by  Sah-atore  CortesI  ;  "  Hecent  Wor' 
Principles    of    .Mathenintii-H,"    by    IWrtrnml     ;, 
"The  Declaration  of  Ind.|.  rlM-rt  Krie<l- 

enwald  ;  "The  Storj-  of  Ali i.     .^v  A.  liarton, 

and  "An  American  F>onomi«t,"  by  Prank  A.  Fetter. 

Prof.  Brander  .M       '      ^  review- 
britig  at>out  a  sim  .>n  of  K. 

concludes  that  progress  along  this  line  is  btjih  cert«m 
and  irresistible.     He  suggests  that  each  of  ns  form  the 
habit  of  using  in  our  daily  writing  "such  Ninipliiii-<1 
sjtellings  as  will  not  .s«>eni  affect«*<i  or  fr^ 
ourselves  always  in  the  foreground  oi 
but  never  going  very  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body." 


THE  XINETEENTII  CEXTFRY. 

THE  yimtcenth  Cintitry  for  .Tuly  Ls  a  very  givnl 
numlx-r.  Xearly  all  the  articles  are  of  high 
average  merits  although  there  is  no  one  particularly 
standing  out  beyond  the  others. 

CHINA  AND  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Gn'j'iiwixMl  makes  an  api>enl  to  the 
missiomiry  wnieties  to  think  twice  or  thri<-e  Iwfore  they 
send  any  missionaries  l>ack  into  the  provinces  which 
have  1x^*11  the  scene  of  the  rtn-ent  disturltances.  He  ad- 
mits that  if  the  missionaries  chost>  to  <lo  ho  in  China  the 
governments  woulil  find  it  very  diflliulf  topr««vent  them, 
but  he  ap|x-als  to  them  to  ni-onsiiler  the  ixmition,  and 
asks  them  to  face  the  facta  as  they  are.  The  ronat  con- 
spicuous fact  t<»  which  he  lnvit<*s  their  aft«  :  '  "  .• 
altered  relations  which  mu-t  henceforth  e\ 
China  and  the  powers.  A  year  ago  it  wtis  universnliy 
ex|M-ct<'d  that  China  would  U*  ctiweil  into  submiiution. 
Now  Christendom  ha-s  put  forth  Its  full  sln'tiuth.  It 
has  [>uni«'h«'d  China  as  I 
result   is  exactly  the   ■     _ 

The  resounding  IiImw  has  lN*on  delivere<l,  but  China  ii« 
not  touclH-d,  ami  the  revolt  Is  encourage<l  by  the  out- 
come of  the  ent<'rpris««.  This  Iwing  so,  .Mr.  (Jn-i-nwooil 
asks  till' missionaries  to  coiiient rate  their  effortx  u|>on 
those  provinces  which  have  not  Ixfii  swept  with 
rapine  ami  ma-ssacre,  to  refiine  to  allow  any  married 
mi 
lah 

and  ((Uleily,  almndontng  surh  |MMir  an  ih  arriv- 

ing in  gn-en  <-hairs  an<l  the  like.     If  tli'    ....     . 'uar)  •««»- 
cieties  answer  that  it  N  their  duty  to  pn-ach  the  g..-!-  1 
to  evi-ry  cn-af  ure,  and  • 
districts   hautite<l    by    I 
that  all  MiuU  an>  of  i>qual  value,  and  that  there  are  a« 

njany  millions  of  Chlii^  '     '  ''y  mliwil  -     f- 

forl  in  undlNiurlied  pr  mn*  in 

which    ha%e  junt    Invn  itml 

punitive  exjKtlllioua.     ......;.:.....„,  <iup- 
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ply  one  of  the  immune  provinces  with  missionary  hihor, 
and  tht'rt*  is  uo  n«Jii.on  for  choice  in  the  siiving  of  souls. 

THE  NEW  STAR  IN  PEUSEUS. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  I^e<ljjer  describes  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  star  which  wjvs  tirst  scon  at  2:40  on 
the  morninji;  of  April  .'•i  last.  It  Wiis  observed  by  Dr. 
T.  J.  Anderson,  of  Kdinburgh. 

"The  next  evening  this  wonderful  star  was  brijihter 
than  Aldebaran.  On  the  'iiUl  it  even  rivaled  Capella, 
well  known  for  its  great  brilliancy  in  lineighburinfj;  part 
of  the  sky.  Besides  Sirius,  the  brightest  in  the  heavens, 
Arcturus  was  tlie  only  star  that  at  all  surpassed  it 
among  those  that  are  visible  in  the  latitude  of  London." 

There  was  uo  trace  of  its  presence  in  a  photogra[)h 
taken  twenty-eight  hours  before  Dr.  Anderson  sighted 
it,  so  that  the  new  star  had  increased  its  light  nearly 
ten  thousand  fold  in  twenty -eight  hours.  Photographs 
taken  later  indicated  that  the  increase  was  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  fold  in  the  course  of  three  days.  It 
then  fell  back  to  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  then  rose 
again,  and  oscillated  for  three  or  four  days  between  the 
three  and  a  half  and  the  fifth  magnitude.  Mr.  Ledger 
describes  with  considerable  detail  the  way  in  which  the 
spectroscope  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
constitution  of  the  star.  His  article  leaves  upon  the 
mind  the  impression  that  some  more  new  arts  are  badly 
needed  in  order  to  enable  astronomers  to  verify  their 
hypotheses. 

THK  LATE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  Dr. 
Creighton,  whom  he  knew  very  well.  He  mourns  over 
the  premature  death  of  the  bishop,  who  broke  down  as 
a  race-horse  would  break  down  if  he  were  put  to  draw 
a  coal-truck.  He  died  because  he  could  not  and  would 
not  confine  himself  to  essentials  and  leave  sec^oudary 
things  in  the  hands  of  secondary  persons.  Mr.  Paul 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  bishop's  habit  of  making  fun 
of  everybody  and  everything.  He  was  the  most  cheer- 
ful of  men,  full  of  high  spirits,  and  enjoying  every  mo- 
ment of  life.  He  delighted  in  paradoxes,  and  seemed 
full  of  friendly  contempt  for  people  who  did  not  under- 
stand chaff.  He  had  no  reverence  for  other  people's 
idols,  and  had  no  idols  of  his  own.  His  memory  was 
wonderfully  comprehensive.  In  conversation  he  would 
pass  from  classical  scholarship  to  social  gossip,  and 
from  medieval  history  to  social  evils  with  perfect  ease. 
On  no  other  face  has  Mr.  Paul  ever  seen  such  an  ex- 
pression of  concentrated  energy,  and  yet  in  Fulham 
Gardens  on  Sunday  afternoon  all  visitors  found  him 
leisurely — chatty,  hostile,  and  apparently  without  a 
care  in  the  world.  He  did  not  care  two  straws  what  a 
man's  opinions  were.  He  liked  a  clever  man,  he  loved 
a  good  man,  and  he  hated  bores.  No  Englishman  save 
Lord  Acton  had  his  knowledge  at  his  fingers'  ends  more 
than  Dr.  Creighton.  He  reveled  in  talking  nonsense  to 
children,  by  whom  he  was  adored.  The  only  anecdote 
which  Mr.  Paul  tells  is  that  the  Queen  asked  him  why 
he  refused  to  write  her  life  on  the  same  scale  as  his 
"Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  " If  your  majesty  wished 
me  to  write  your  life,"  was  the  reply,  "your  majesty 
should  not  have  made  me  a  bishop." 

THE  LABYRINTHS  OF  CRETE. 

Lady  Galloway  writes  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
discoveries  w-hich  have  been  made  in  the  labj^rinths  of 
Crete.    Numberless  clay  tablets  have  been  found  in  the 


palace  of  King  Minos  inscribed  with  a  perfect  linear 
type  of  preiiistoric  writing  hitiierto  unknown.  This 
was  anterior  to  the  Phoenician  characters.  The  excava- 
tions jirove  that  in  Crete  literature  and  art  were  exist- 
ing on  a  basis  of  their  own,  and  different  from  those  of 
Assyria  and  I<>gypt  in  an  anti(|uity  dating  back  long 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  somewhat  amazing  to  find 
that  this  latest  discovery  shows  that  the  ancient  Cretans 
had  already  discovered  all  that  oui-  ladies'  tailors  can 
teach  us  about  the  apparel  of  women.  On  the  fi-escoes 
on  the  widls  of  tlie  little  supper  chambers  leadinuoutof 
the  council  chamber  of  King  Minos  were  found  pictures 
of  ladies  in  the  dress  of  tiie  time.  Lady  (ialloway  says : 
"It  is  perhaps  difTicult  to  ])elieve  that  the  ladies  of 
his  court  attended  these  snpi)er  parties  in  the  low- 
necked  gowns  of  to-day,  with  frilled  skirts,  puffed 
sleeves,  and  their  hair  waved  and  dressed  as  if  by  the 
most  modern  of  Parisian  coiffeurs.  Yet  this  is  how 
they  are  here  drawn  and  painted  on  the  walls,  and  thus 
handed  down  to  a  remote  posterity." 

A  BUSINESS  WAR  OFFICE. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  writing  on  the  que.stion  of  British 
army  administration,  conunends  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Dawkins'  commission,  but  com- 
plains that  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He 
assumes  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  chief  business 
of  the  government  will  be  to  provide  for  the  army  and 
navy.  Therefore,  he  proposes  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  should  be 
permanent  members  of  every  cabinet.  The  crux  of  the 
whole  business  is  that  there  ought  to  be  communica- 
tion of  some  kind  between  the  government  and  the 
heads  of  the  war  office  departments  as  to  what  the 
work  of  the  army  from  time  to  time  is  to  be,  and  what, 
therefore,  should  be  the  minimum  expansion  and  what 
its  power  to  meet  emergencies.  At  present  he  com- 
plains that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  carry  on  a  great 
administration  directly  by  a  parliamentary  minister, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  business  concentrates  in 
the  office  of  the  permanent  under-secretary,  who  be- 
comes, by  virtue  of  his  position,  the  real  commander-in- 
chief  and  governor  of  the  army.  What  he  would  like  to 
see  instead  of  this  would  be  a  system  like  that  which 
prevails  in  the  customs  and  inland  revenue,  in  which 
the  whole  business  would  be  committed  to  a  perma- 
nent commission  or  permanent  chief,  who  would  be 
supervised  only  by  the  secretary  of  state,  but  not 
directly  administered  by  him. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  John  Fyvle  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Bltzherbert  with  George  IV.,  when 
he  was  prince  regent.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  legally  mar- 
ried to  George  IV.,  who  thereby  forfeited  the  crown, 
and  that  the  marriageof  Queen  Caroline  was  a  bigamous 
marriage  forced  upon  the  king,  into  which  he  was 
bribed  when  he  was  sober  and  bullied  when  he  was 
drunk.  The  papers  that  would  set  all  controversy  at 
rest  are  still  locked  up  in  Coutts'  Bank.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  ere  long  see  the  light. 

Mr.  Childers,  writing  on  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Australia,  notes  that  although  the  Australians  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York, 
they  are  showing  very  little  disposition  to  accept  with 
gratitude  Mr,  Chamberlain's  offer  to  create  colonial 
lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IF.WED. 
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THE  COXTKMPORARY  RKVIKW. 

THF:  Contemporary  Review  for  July  ojiens  with 
an  artifle  hy  an  aiionymoUH  writiT  on  "Tlio 
For»-iKn  Policy  of  Ixinl  Ko>*l>t'ry"  during  his  Hrst 
tenure  of  the  foreinn  offire  in  lJ<Ni.  The  writer  praiHeM 
I»r(l  Ko*<el)eiy  very  highly  : 

"Ixril  KoM-lH-ry's  term  of  ofTlce  in  ISXCshowwl  that 
A  Lilieral  ^'overninent  no  lonxer  meant  a  policy  of 
palsy  everywhere  except  at  home,  ami  that  there  were 
Lilieral  statesmen  as  much  in  toudi  as  any  otliers  with 
tho-»e  national  interests  and  instincts  which  tlemand  a 
sagacious  and  res«)iiite  administration  in  foreiKU  and 
colonial  affairs  This  was  the  great  moral  of  Ii<inl 
Kosel)ery*s  foreign  secretaryship  in  18S<5.  It  explains 
the  insistence  with  which  he  was  called  hack  to  the 
office  when  Mr.  Glatlstone  returned  to  power  in  ISIRJ." 

THE  COST  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN'  ARMIES. 

Capt.  Elliott  Cairnes  has  a  very  good  article  under 
this  heading,  in  which  he  conclmles  that,  considering 
the  different  conditions  of  life,  the  British  army  costs 
no  more  than  the  French  or  German.  The  chief  differ- 
ence in  expenditure  i.s  in  pay  and  food,  and  as  long  as 
voluntary  service  is  to  be  preserved,  these  cannot  be  cut 
down.  As  regards  the  accusutious  of  wsuste,  Captain 
Cairnes  s^iys : 

"Let  no  one  console  himself  with  the  belief  that  by 
the  introduction  of  any  number  of  reforms  however 
necessary,  in  our  administration  or  in  the  system  of 
working  at  the  war  office  it  will  l)e  po.ssible  to  reduce 
expenditure  to  any  appreciable  degree.  It  may  Ije  |>cs- 
sible  to  .save  a  few  thousand  pounds  here  and  there  ;  in 
our  sy.stenj  of  working  the  army  clothing  department, 
for  instance,  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  many  minor 
economies  ;  but  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  army  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
must  l)e  paid  a  wage  equal  to  the  standard  wage  for  un- 
skilled lal)or  throughout  the  country,  or  must  accept  as 
recruits  those  too  feeble  to  flglit  their  own  way  and  to 
make  their  own  living  in  civil  life.'' 

SHARKS  IN   BRITISH  WATERS. 

From  an  article  on  "Toilers  of  the  Sea."  by  Mr. 
Matthias  Dunn,  we  quote  the  following  passage  as  to 
the  ravages  committed  in  British  waters  by  dog-sharks: 

"It  is  nothing  unconniion  in  the  winter  nionths, 
when  (Ishing-boats  are  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery 
near  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel,  and  some 
twenty  thousand  pilchard  are  tairly  me-shed  in  a  boat's 
net,  for  these  hungry  hounds  to  rush  on  them,  and  be- 
fore the  fisherman  can  .secure  a  thousand  of  them,  for 
the  remainder  to  In*  eaten  or  de>.troye<l,  and  the  net  bit- 
ten and  torn  to  pieces  by  this  savage  host.  At  such 
times  our  fishermen  declare  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
posing and  terrific  sight  of  savage  life  Imagimible. 
The  Ixiat's  light  is  always  a  strong  one.  enabling  the 
fisherman  to  see  eiusily  how  to  t«ke  the  lish  out  of  his 
net.  This  throws  its  light  on  tlie  sea  ninny  fathoms 
around  the  Ixiat  When  this  attack  of  the  dogs  occnrs, 
they  often  surround  her  in  such  ma-sM-s  that  they  will 
force  each  other  against  the  side  of  the  lK)at  and  on  the 
nets  ;  and  s<^)  clr»sely  are  they  often  packed  that  there  is 
no  room  on  the  surface  of  the  water  for  anything  but 
their  heads,  so  that  on  looking  into  the  si-a  tlie  mo«t 
prominent  objects  are  their  wild,  glarinn,  ••eintilhiting 
eyes.  And  when  their  opiHirtunity  comes  in  this  dread- 
ful carousal,  rather  than  hf  go  their  Mr-f  grip  of  the 
flsK  much  against  the  llsherman'M  will,  hundred-,  and 


Mimetimes  thouuadi  are  hauled  on   boAnl  the  boat 

with  the  netj*." 

TIIK  LIQL'Oll  PROBLEM  IS  THE  ^...v.:,   .  .. 

The  Her.  .J.  T.  Darmgh,  HH-tor  of  .:  rg,  hna 

nn  article  on  this  Hubject.  }le  rvcummrndH  very  Mtlii- 
geut  enforcement  of  the  law  NgHlnxt  '"'  ' -  deal- 
ers, and  complete  state  ennirtil.  He  >^  ilntt 
government  -  |<| 

draw  regular  ,   .-h 

the  wile  of  drink.  A  "S^iiith  African  Alliance  for  the 
Reform  of  the  JJquor  Trade"  ban  been  fuuudeil  to  pro- 
mote the.se  views. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  isidney  Whitni  1  'it 

HluMienthal.     Couni  '  ■>. 

ism  in  French  Literature."  The  Rev.  1>.  S.  t  alriis  ctm- 
tritiutes  the  second  part  of  his  article  on  "Christi:uiity 
and  Public  Life." 

We  iiavedealt  el-ewherewiili  Mr.  R.  E    !  [taper 

on  "Tlie  English  ."^<-ho«>l  and  It.s  German  : 


THE  FORTXIGMTLY  REVIEW. 
"\  T  ^  E  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  i)ai>en»  in  the  July 
\  V        Fortniijhtli/,  by  .Messrs.  Benjamin  Taylor  and 
II.  W.  Wilson,  liealing  with  the  commercial  rivalry  be- 
tween the  United  States  ami  (Jreat  Britain. 

A   CHINE.sk   RKFORMKItS   I'KESt  KIPTIONS    VOH  CHINA. 

Kang  Yu  Wei,  the  famous  tutor  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  who  fled  from  Peking  in  l^W  with  a  heavy  price 
ujHin  his  head,  has  addre.sM-il  two  o|H'n  letters  to  the 
powers  advising  them  as  to  what  cx)urse  they  nhotild 
adopt  in  the  present  crisis.  Mr.  Perceval  l^^indon  in- 
troduces these  letters  to  the  readers  of  the  Fitrttilghtly. 
What  Kang  says  is  that  in  someway  or  another  the 
IX)wers  must  Ik-II  the  cat,  clap  the  Empress  into  a  for- 
tress, and  re<?.stablish  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  Kang 
lielieves  in  the  F'miieror,  and  in  nolhsly  else,  lie  dlsl»e- 
lieves  in  m.iny  people,  including  the  Empn-ss,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  es|M'cially  Yung  Lii,  who  was  in  command 
of  tlie  giianls  division  of  the  army,  and  who,  he  main- 
tains is  the  arch-conspirator,  Prince Tuan  Ix'ing  merely 
a  tool   in   his  hands.     KaiiK  thinks  t1  ly  ull  the 

Chines4-,   wise  and  dull  alike,   feel    i  EmpreHS 

Dowauer  must  Im>  displactsl,  anil  at  a  national  a-ox-mbly 
held  nt  Shanghai  n*formers  of  ra|uieity  atul  judgment 
express4-d  this  opinion.  The  result  wan  th.it  their  leml- 
ers  were  all  arreste<l  and  U'hi*aded.     Ilis  last  \^  ■•  : 

"China  may  still  be  Mived  if  the  powers  and  i  n- 

suls  show  practical  nympnthy  with  the  refurmem  who 
are  still  left  alive." 

TIIK  MdUAL  or  nornoET's  latk«t  novel. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  writing  upon  RonrBefs  "  !>•  Fan- 
tAme,"  rejiiiies  to  Mt' in  it  ad-  '-y 

nionil  results  of  the  noiiH-thi"     I  h 

»eciilar  schcM)lH.  The  hero  thus  deliiiex  liU  only  erred, 
which  he  found  did  not  lead  to  {mradlMC  : 

"I  have  always  U-Iievisl  that  man.  ri»iif  upon  thU 
earth.  In  a  world  which  he  w  by  a 

cause  of   which    he   knows   hi' (nil  of 

which  he  is  utterly  Ignorant,  ban  only  one  rraunn  for 
existiiiu  duritiu  t  he  (<  '     "'         'h» 

tweiMi    two    iiitlhliiKi''  'O 

heighten  In  hiMf^lf  all  ulroiu  .  anil 

iiM  love  coniatnn  them  all  In  : ,« ^th,  to 

love  and  l»e  loved." 
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SPOKT   AND  CRIF.LTT. 

Mr.  F.  (J.  Afl.ilo  (Icvotos  t'lt'ven  p.mcs  to  ridicnlp  nnd 
denunointionof  tlio  vit-wsof  tlu'  Iliinmiiitariiui  Lcjikih'. 
He  writes  as  a  siHirtMiiHU  in  (iofenso  »if  sport,  puts  his 
{joints reiisonably  eiioufih.  nnd  admits  that  tlie  so-called 
blt-Hxl  s|H)rfs  have  a  distinctly  hardening  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  their  votaries.  He  even  >.eems  to  rejiiird  thi.s 
as  H  certain  advant.ijie.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "1 
cannot  regard  any  p.istinie  which  hardens  men  for  the 
pursuit  of  war  as  wholly  to  be  condemned." 

THE  SW.VN   SONG  OF  MOROCCO. 

Under  this  t'tle  there  is  a  curious  paper,  signed  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson,  which  professes  to  be  made  up  from 
letters  received  from  a  tliinkinij  Moor  who  meditates 
mournfully  concerning  the  approaching  decease  of  the 
Mcxirish  empire.  He  is  afraid  of  France,  but  .still  more 
is  he  full  of  dismay  at  the  corruption  and  flippancy  ot 
the  Sultan.  "Our  race  is  run,"  he  .^ay.s,  "and  we  that 
be  Moors  are  f.illing— falling  beside  the  way  of  man's 
journey  across  this  world." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Rowland  Grey  writes  upon  "The  Boers  of  Jane 
Austen."  Lady  Jeune  discusses  "The  Social  Tyranny 
of  Bridge."  Mr.  Stephen  Gwyun  gossips  about  recent 
books. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW- 

THE Monthly litvicw  for  Augu.-tcontainL^an article 
of  great  interest  which  we  have  dealt  \7ith  else- 
where. It  is  entitled  "Instructions  to  My  Son  on  His 
Visiting  England,'  written  by  the  Afghan  Ameer.  The 
tirst  editorial  is  entitled  "The  Boer  at  Home,"  and  is 
written,  we  are  told,  by  an  English  Cape  Colonist,  who 
tells  us  that  if  the  Boer  is  to  live  happily  with  the  Brit- 
isher he  must  see  that  the  British  are  "  worthy  of  being 
the  paramount  race."  In  "On  the  Line"  the  editor 
gives  his  usual  good  selection  of  books  worth  reading, 
mentioning  among  others  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  Essays 
and  Maeterlinck's  "  Life  of  the  Bee." 

THE  GERMAN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw  has  an  article  under  the  title 
"  Fallacies  and  the  Education  Bill."  He  points  out  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Germans  possess  a 
great  number  of  polytechnics.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  very  few  compared  with  England,  hut  what  they 
have  are  very  eflicient.  Another  important  point  is  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  students  are  not  artisans,  but  the 
heads  and  managers  of  businesses,  and  their  chemists 
and  engineers.  It  is  to  the  better  training  of  the  heads 
of  businesses  that  Germans  owe  their  success. 

A  CENTURY'S  SEA  COMMERCE. 

From  Mr.  Benjamin's  paper,  "A  Century  of  Sea 
Commerce,"  we  quote  the  conclusion  : 

"  The  growth  in  the  size  of  ships  became  most  marked 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  not  afloat  a  single  vessel  of  10.000  tons;  in  1901 
there  will  be  25.  In  1892  there  were  launched  in  the 
United  Kingdom  37  steamers  of  over  4,000  tons  ;  in  1900 
no  fewer  than  125  were  built.  Of  the  new  steamers  of 
over  10,000  tons  to  be  horn  in  the  first  year  of  the  new 
century  5  will  be  over  18,000  tons  each.  Who  can  place 
a  limit  on  what  the  new  century  may  see  ?  It  is  stated 
by  a  well-known  sliipbuilder  that  he  is  ready  even  now 
to  build  a  steamer  of  .50,iK)0  tons  if  desirt-d.  As  far  as 
material  is  concerned,  the  thing  is  quite  practicable." 


ENGLAND  PARAMOUNT  FOREVER. 

An  astonishing  e.vamplc  of  imperialist  vanity  is  sup^ 
plied  by  .Mr.  (i.  Stewart  Howies'  "  Hiitioual  liori/.on  of 
Falmouth,"  the  ol)ject  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the 
British  empire  mu.st  remain  paramount  forever,  and 
thus  form  the  only  exception  to  the  law  which  governs 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empire.s.  "The  sea-center  of  the 
world,"  we  are  told,  "is  irretrievably  (i.xed,"  and  there- 
fore "it  follows  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  Eng- 
land has  been  given,  perhaps  by  chance,  possibly  by 
something  higher,  the  position  which,  in  the  end,  was 
certain  to  secure  for  her,  if  the  earth  were  ever  fully 
opened  up,  the  ultimate  predominance  ;  that  England 
is  supreme  for  the  same  rea.sons  that  every  other  domi- 
nant power  has  been  supreme ;  but  that,  set  as  she 
is  in  the  midst  of  all  lands, — lands  which  can  hardly 
now  in  any  great  proportion  go  back  fundamentally 
upon  their  developments, — she  isdestined  to  stand  above 
them  all  in  durability,  and,  .secure  in  her  rational  hori- 
zon, which  girdles  all  the  earth,  to  last  in  supremacy, 
if  it  be  so,  until  the  end  of  time." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Florence  Bell  writes  on  "  Mothers  and  Daughters." 
Mr.   Arthur    Symons  discusses    Mr.    Robert    Bridges' 
poetry.    There  is  the  usual  admirably  illustrated  art 
article  by  Mr.  Roger  E.  Fry. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  July  opens  with  an  ar- 
ticle on  "  The  Eradication  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis." 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Baylis  tells  us  that  depression  is  the 
"Disease  of  the  Time." 

"A  recent  writer  has  ventured  to  prophesy  that 
what  will  seem  to  posterity  to  have  been  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  its  curi- 
ous intellectual  cowardice.  Men  are  brave  enough 
physically,  but  they  are  terribly  afraid  of  new  ideas. 
What  hinders  us  but  cowardice  from  setting  resolutely 
to  work  to  sound  everything  to  the  bottom  and  making 
up  our  minds  to  drop  all  conceptions  out  of  the  furni- 
ture of  our  minds  that  are  no  longer  logically  tenable  ? 
Thus  only  can  we  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  firm 
faith  for  the  future.  Let  us  'prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.'  If  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  let  us  find  something  in  which 
we  can  believe." 

The  task  of  the  twentieth  century  v.'ill  be  to  find  a 
faith  credible  to  enlightened  men. 

A  PLEA  FOR  POSTERITY. 

Mr.  H.  Giffard-Ruffe  makes  "  A  Plea  for  Posterity," 
and  gives  some  harrowing  examples  of  the  results  of 
the  marriage  of  the  bodily  and  mentally  unfit.  He 
looks  to  education  to  prevent  such  alliances  in  the  fu- 
ture : 

"In  education,  in  its  highest  sense,  lies  the  salvation 
of  humanity,  and  already  there  is  a  faint  murmur  in 
the  air  betokening  the  coming  of  a  higher  form  of  civ- 
ilization, built  up  on  the  foundations  of  unselfishness 
and  renunciation,  whose  citizens,  daring  to  face  the 
truth  and  acting  on  its  teaching,  will  stamp  out  these 
seeds  which  to-day  constitute  the  gravest  of  perils  to 
the  future  of  the  civilized  races  of  the  world." 

MILITANT   IRELAND. 
Timon  writes  an  article  under  this  title.     He  deals 
with  the  Gaelic  revival  and  the  renewed  land  agitation 
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assymptomsof  a  stronR  revival  of  the  Irish  National- 
ist Crtiise.  Tinion  sjiys  thwt  university  eilucation  ami 
the  financial  relations  question  excite  little  interest  in 
Ireland.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  distinct  industrial 
revival,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preferential  pur- 
chitse  of  Irish  manufactures. 

LORD  ROSEBKRY'S  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  writing  on  "Labor  Questions 
and  Empire,"  says : 

•'Ix)nl  Kosebery's  empire,  no  matter  how  he  seeks  to 
conceal  it,  is  an  empire  b.i.sed  on  force,  an  empire  of 
military  dominion  ;  his  confusing  definitions  are  merely 
resortetl  to  so  that  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  may 
be  enlisted  tosupiwrt  a  scheme  which  has  for  its  pri- 
mary object,  not  the  subjugation  of  alien  peoples  alone, 
but  the  subjugation  of  the  very  jieople  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  toil  and  sacrifice  in  building  it  up.  To  real- 
ize a  Roselierian  empire  it  is  necessary  tocreateastrjng 
public  sentiment  of  national  and  race  sniK-riority. 
The  two  most  jKiwerful  agencies  for  moliling  i>opular 
thought  are  requisitioned  for  the  propaganda— the  press 
and  the  pulpit — and  in  due  time  the  whole  of  s«iciety  is 
infected  with  the  deadly  ix)ison,  until  even  the  most 
degraded  victims  of  misrule  here  are  shouting  for  that 
misrule  to  be  e.xteniled  to  territories  where  a  freer  and 
a  wider  life  is  possible." 


CORXHILL  M.\GAZIN-E. 

THE  July  numl)er  of  Cornhill  opens  with  a  poem 
on  King  .Alfred  the  Great  by  Ernest  .Myers. 

In  an  instructive  and  sensible  article  ui)on  investment 
and  sjjeculation,  Mr.  (ieorge  Yard  s;iys  : 

"  Honeht  citizens  who  would  be  aghast  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  back  horses  or  try  a  turn  at 
roulette — not  on  moral  grounds,  but  simjjly  because 
they  regard  such  gaml)ling  as  reckless — will  quite 
cheerfully  buy  shares  that  they  have  seen  recommended 
in  the  City  chit-chat  of  their  favorite  half|Mniiyw(jrth 
and  have  heard  well  spoken  of  in  tlieduli,  the  smoking- 
room,  or  the  cheap  Inncli-bar,  as  the  case  may  In-.  .\nd 
yet  it  is  probal)le  that  the  odds  against  tlie  speculator 
are  heavier  than  those  against  the  gambler  either  oa 
the  turf  or  at  the  tables  ;  and  the  moral  objections  are 
certainly  stronger  in  liisca.se." 

He  al.so  comments  on  the  abu.se  which  is  sliowered 
upon  the  City,  although  he  considers  it  to  l)e  in  all 
probability  the  most  honestly  conducted  quarter  of  the 
metropf)lis. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  is  always  readable,  and  bis  short 


'''^'■>''  ■  '  "  relating  the  ndvintufM  of  a 

""'•'"«> ...•.Mtic«?,    is  a    cl.n- •    -rh. 

The  author,  however,  fiiilit  to  clear  up  t  .  ir- 

cnii  -' 

Bcho«iner. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett  continu.-^  I 
Mntiny,dealiiigchiefly  with  the  : 

brinifHinKipnimineiicelhed  (Terencr^  lirtMn-n  iiiMM-rain 
Ontram.  Have|.«k.  and  NeilU  iu  t.pn.-  ,.f  wliich  thry 
worke<l  most  loyally  together. 

The  fourth  article  uf^n      "  .n- 

tributwl  by  .Mrs.  luirle,  and  ,  of 

an  income  of  fll.iOt  a  year. 

Notes  of  an  Uciogenarinn,  l>i-ing  the  n-miniNcrnrvii 
of  Miss  Louisa  Couru-nay,  make  very  interest iug  rvatl- 
log. 


BLACKWOOD  S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  number  of  Uhickuninl'*  Mmjnilne  cxtO' 
tains  a  very  interesting  article  on  "  IMuh  |j»r- 
rikinism"  )q  Anntralta,  which  we  have  uuticvd  auiung 
the  "  Leading  Articles." 

There  i-.an  anonymous  article  on  "The  Ixindon  Irinh." 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  poorer  cl.uiMeH  of  I^ondoiHbiirn 
Irishmen  and  women,  from  which  the  following  ti«aMt{{« 
may  l>e  worth  quoting  : 

"The  Infiuence  of  the  I{.»man  Catholic  Church  on  the 
docker  i>opuiation  cannot  be  conlldeutly  definetl  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  Ixm  bold  on  the  women  in  certainly 
stronger  than  on  the  men,  and  the  honor  mu-t  U«  fairly 
dividetl  U'tween  the  sisters  jind  the  pi  ie«t^.  An  Iri-sh 
girl  has  an  alive  siMise  of  religion,  and  c«nn|Kire'>  nioht 
favorably  in  |Miint  of  morals  with  her  English  niitier, 
who  pji.s.si's  godlessly  fn)m  the  lumrd  school  to  the  fao 
tory.     They   exen   submit   to  di^-ipline   in    i  of 

dres.H  ;  we  have  Ix-en  lohl,  for  instance,  that  :  -t|- 

tution  of  the  plain  straw  hat  with  a  leather  band  lor 
the  wonderful  edifice  of  ostrich  feat  hem  which  iLsed  to 
l>e  in  fashion  is  due  to  the  thrifty  ailvice  of  a  much- 
rexpeited  Catliolic  l.idy  whocxcupies  her,«'lf  with  good 
works.  The  priests,  too.  exercise  a  remarkable  omtrul 
over  their  flocks  up  to  a  certiiin  point.  One  of  them 
u.sed  to  rule  his  p;irish  literally  with  n  hmI.  .  j  a 

stout  cane  untler  his  cas.s4H-k,  which  he  uonjil  .iit 

the  l>ack  of  a  burly  docker  caught  ku-jcking  his  wif« 

UlN>Ut." 

The  writer  concludes  that  a  couple  of  genemtjonii' 
ri-ideiice  in  I/ondou  resultn  in  the  degeaeratioii  of  the 

Iri'<ii  immigrants. 


THE   CON'TINFNTAL   REVIEWS. 


KEVUE  DE.S  DEUX  MONDES. 

MD'.WK.VKl/.S   article    in    the    /iVi»»r  den  Dtur 
.Wondcx  for  June  on  the  nuichinery  and  scen- 
ery of  the  French  theater  is  nolice<l  elsewhere. 

.M.  de  la  ."si/.eranne  contrilmtes  a  study  of  mo«lern 
dress  in  sculplure,  as  obM-rvt-d  in  the  salons  of  ll«»l. 
Both  salons,  he  says,  were  characteri7.e<l  by  a  strong  re- 
action against  the  mo«lorn  school,  and  a  strong  tend- 
ency U)ward  a  rehabilitation  of  past  melhocls.  Ax  re- 
gards the  jirobiein  i)(  the  profwic  a^jx'Ct  of  nnxlern 
dres.s,  and  the  difliculiies  which  it  puts  In  the  way  of 
the  sculptor.  .M.  de  la  .Si/.erannc  cxplaitis  what  he  calls 


the  fnndament.ll  np^thetlc  la«r  of  human  drr*M:   it  la 
H--thetic,  he  say-*,  ic   ■  -    i»  ne^ 

vialing.     Now,  the  <  v  ^  ,  «n   of 

miNlern  timen  in  not  revtunling,  but  a  kind  of  Mhell,  tbe 
object  of  which,  ap|Hirently,  Im  to  make  i  ••■  -  w  Imtk 

as  like  bin  iieighiior  an  n  tori"!-"'  U  jik.  r  tor- 

t"ii-4'      .M.  de  la  Sizi-ntnii'  \. 

elin>,:  co-tume,   wnu-n  ti  .i  .  :       ,-'..\t 

clerk  look  like  the  athlel^,  in  entirely  rhanirteri>tlc  of 
II'  Hi*  "  •  ''n 

/I,  ever  !■•  .   Ity 

bin  Idea  of  to-4iay.  anit  thai  l(  bla  aubjert  look*  tjrtler  In 
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dniiKTj-  than  In  n  modern  overcoat,  lio  sliould  jiaiiit 
liiiii  ill  (lrn|HTy  roicanlli'ss  of  coiitcmpoiiiry  lauglitir, 
and  Bivsurwi  of  tlie  m)proval  of  posterity. 

AXGLO-FKEXCII  RKLATIONS. 

M.  tV'  Vouilt'  reviows  Mr.  J.  K.  C.  Boilley's  work  on 
'•  Kraoee.  Ih-r  History  and  Her  rolitiial  Institutions.'' 
The  edition  of  Mr.  HiMlU-y's  l^ioli  wliicli  lie  liad  before 
him  is  the  one  whieh  it.s  author  lia.s  written  in  French, 
and  he  ha.s  relieve*!  it  of  the  great  nia.ss  of  explanations 
which  were,  of  course,  necessary  in  the  edition  intended 
for  Knglish  reader.s.  On  the  whole.  M.  de  Vogiid-  is 
impres.si*ti  by  the  remarkable  knowledge  which  .Mr. 
IJixiley  was  able  to  gain  of  the  French  people  in  the  com- 
IMiratively  short  period  of  eight  years'  study,  but  he 
complains  that  .Mr.  Bodley  remains  an  F>nglishman,  in- 
asmuch that  his  attitude  toward  the  French  peoi)le 
rather  resembles  that  of  a  visitor  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, who,  finding  himself  inspecting  a  cage  of  pretty 
little  monkeys,  says,  "How  tame  they  are  after  all  1" 

CHINA. 

There  are  two  articles  relating  to  China  in  the  June 
nuniber-s.  In  ilie  first,  M.  Piiy,  of  the  Chinese  customs 
service,  describes  the  attitude  of  the  Ciiine.se  people 
toward  reform.  He  lays  it  down  tliat  it  is  desMal)le 
that  the  nations  of  the  West  should  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Chinese  as  well 
as  of  their  bad  qualities.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
which  may  suri)rise  many  people  who  imagine  they  un- 
derst.ind  the  Chinese  problem,  that,  so  far  from  being 
an  ol)stacle  to  reform,  the  educated  class  in  China— the 
mandarinate,  as  .M.  Piry  calls  it — is  destined  to  be  ac- 
tually the  vehicle  by  which  reform  will  come.  The 
other  article  having  to  do  with  Cliina  is  by  Lieutenant 
Darcy,  of  the  French  navy,  in  which  he  gives  in  the 
form  of  a  diary  the  story  of  tlie  defense  of  tlie  French 
legation  in  Pekintr.  It  is  an  e.xciting  and  stirring  story, 
told  with  characteristic  clearness  and  precision,  and  the 
reader  shares  in  the  excitement  of  the  narrator  right  up 
to  that  final  scene  when  a  servant  of  the  French  lega- 
tion brings  news,  which  was  not  at  first  bel  eved,  that 
Euroneans  with  black  faces  were  arriving  by  the  Impe- 
rial Canal  and  entering  the  British  legation. 


XOUVELLE  REVUE. 

COX.SIDEKIXG  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  still  the 
state  religion  of  France,  it  is  curious  how  .seldom 
the  personal  aspect  of  the  Vatican  is  touched  on  in  the 
French  reviews;  therefore,  the  more  intei'est  attaches 
to  M.  B.  D'Agen's  vivid  account,  in  the  Nouvelle 
lievne,  of  a  Papal  audience. 

THE  POPE  TO-DAY. 

"  The  long,  thin  body  is  wholly  concealed  by  the  float- 
ing robei,  which  seem  to  envelop  rather  a  .spirit  than  a 
mortal  man.  .  .  .  The  ascetic  countenance,  surniounted 
by  a  high,  domed  forehead,  is  lighted  by  two  small, 
bright  eyes;  the  mouth,  with  slenderly  formed  lips, 
seems  equally  ready  to  utter  a  benediction  or  to  hiss 
forth  an  anathema." 

PREMATURE  BURI.'^L. 

A  painful  and  occasionally  nmch-discussed  subject  is 
once  more  treated,  and  M.  Pilon  evidently  believes  that 
on  the  whole  the  many  stories  told  concerning  prema- 
ture burial  are  true,  and  that  far  too  little  account  is 


made  of  such  cases  by  the  medical  profession.  lie 
points  out  that  among  s.ivages,  and  in  the  days  of  antiq- 
uity, every  kind  of  precaution  was  taken  to  j>re>erve 
loved  ones  from  so  hoirilile  and  tragic  a  fate  ;  and  even 
now  the  Siamese  and  native  tribes  of  India,  Australia, 
ami  South  America  all  so  arrange  matters  that  prona- 
ture  burial  becomes  in  their  case  impossible.  In  the  .Mid- 
dle Ages,  St.  Charles  Bonomeo  absolutely  forbade  any 
corpse  in  his  diocese  to  be  buried  before  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  had  gone  by.  Comparatively  modern  cases 
are,  of  course,  much  the  most  interesting  from  a  jnac- 
tical  point  of  view,  and  among  other  nineleeiitli-cent  iiry 
fairly  authentic  cases  of  premature  burial  the  writer 
tells  the  story  of  the  young  London  attorney,  Edward 
Stapleton,  who  owed  his  return  to  the  world  of  the  liv- 
ing to  the  fortunate  fact  that  his  last  illness— typhoid — 
had  presented  certain  peculiar  symptoms  which  made 
the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  case  deteniiiiied  to  hold  a 
post-mortem.  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  lived  for  many  years 
after,  always  declared  that  he  had  been  aware  of  every- 
thing that  had  happened  to  him  from  the  moment  when 
he  heard  those  about  him  say  "He  is  dead"  to  the  in- 
stant when  laid,  full  length,  on  the  dissecting-table — 
after  having  been  actually  buried  and  dug  up  again  1,-y 
well-paid  body-snatchers — he  had  heard  the  welcome 
words,  "  Why,  he  is  alive  !" 

In  France,  where  the  legal  delay  allowable  between 
the  death  and  the  burial  is  very  short— indeed,  far  too 
short— the  question  of  premature  burial  lias  come  up 
again  and  again  ;  and  during  the  Second  Empire  a  n(jta- 
ble  discussion  took  place  in  the  French  upper  chamber, 
in  which  Cardinal  Doiinet,  a  distinguished  chiirchnian, 
rose  and  told  in  striking  terms  the  story  of  a  young 
priest  who,  falling  into  a  state  of  cat;ilepsy,  saw  and 
heard  everything  which  preceded  his  being  placed  in 
his  coffin  quite  distinctly  ;  the  lid  was  closed,  and  the 
coffin  was  actually  being  carried  from  the  church 
where  the  funeral  service  was  taking  place  to  the 
churchyard,  when  the  "unfortunate  corpse"  managed 
with  a  prodigious  effort  to  make  .so  great  a  noise  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  bearer.s.  "That  young 
priest,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  orator,  "is  before  you 
now  ;  I  it  was  who  passed  through  that  terrible  experi- 
ence." 

"WHY  NOT  MOTOR-CAR  KITCHENS  ? 

Mme.  Schmahl  continues  her  most  interesting  se- 
ries of  articles  concerning  French  domestic  economy. 
She  would  evidently  like  to  .see  some  sy.stem  of  central 
kitchens  established  where  for  a  reasoiialile  price  the 
weary  housewife  could  purchase  her  household  tood  all 
ready  cooked  ;  she  points  out  that  it  would  be  even 
easy  to  create,  with  the  aid  of  well-arranged  motor-car 
kitchen.s,  a  kind  of  ambulant  restaurant  from  which 
food  could  be  served  practically  ready  for  table.  In 
this  fashion  home  life  would  lose  none  of  its  intimate 
charm,  but  manj'  a  harassed  wife  and  housekeeper 
would  be  saved  from  much  which  now  really  darkens 
the  existence  of  innumerable  modern  women.  Mme. 
Schmahl  points  out  that  some  plan  of  the  kind  is  actually 
in  working  oKk-r  at  Berlin  ;  but  there  the  ambulant 
restaurant  only  concerns  itself  with  the  preparation  of 
food  for  the  sick  and  ailing.  "After  all,"  concludes 
the  writer,  "  the  disappearance  of  our  kitchens  need  not 
mean  the  disappearuiceof  family  life  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  emancipation  of  women  from  certain  degrading 
and  extremely  fatiguing  household  tasks  would  really 
tend  to  raise  marriage  as  an  institution," 
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GERMAN  CHILDREy. 
Under  the  curious  and  quaint  title  of  "Pnericulture 
in  Gernianj-."  M.  Wolff  contributes  n  really  cluirnun^ 
an<l  illuniin.itivearticleconcerninK' the  fashion  in  which 
UKKlerii   Germany  pr.-pares  her  »>oys  and  girls  for  the 
struyyleof  life.     There,  state  educati(»n  is  no  dead  let- 
ter; every  German  marrie<l  coujile.  whatever  their  rank 
or  position  in  the  state,  iscompelle<l  to  prove  that  ihey 
are  bringing  up  their  child  or  children  properly,  and 
from  the  age  of  three,  boy.s  and  girls  crowd  the  kinder- 
gartens where  they  are  alwveall  t.iught  to  play,  though 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  sewinu  are  not  neglected. 
Kinderirartens  are  practically  unknown  in  France,  and 
therefore  the  French  writer  ilescrilns  them  in  consider- 
able detail.     After  the  kindergarten  conies  the  primary 
school,  and  from   this  the   l>oys  are  gradually  drafted 
into  the  technical  schools.     It  is  there  that  each  young 
German   learns  not   only  one,   lait  sometimes  sevi-ral, 
trader  ;  and  while  the  lx)y  is  becoming  a  practical  me- 
chanic, his  si-ter  is  receiving  what  may  l>ecalled  a  thor- 
ough home  education.     In  her  school  she  is  taught  how 
to  become  a  gixxl    housekeeper;  she  is  nunle  to  learn 
cooking  in  all  its  branches;  and  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion is  |)aid  to  tuition  in  dressmaking  as  to  the  learning 
of  foreign  languages. 

OTIIEIt  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  "  Di-huts  of  the  Great 
Na|>oleon;"  with  Italian  Neo-Catholicisu>  :  with  Tam- 
many Hall,  as  .seen  through  French  spectacles;  and 
with  Enuland's  hereditiiry  claim  to  be  considered  the 
enemy  of  France. 


.i...ii.. 


LA   HKVL'E. 

THE  June  number  of  La  licvuc—aa  M.  Finot  now 
calls  wliat  was  fortnerly  L<i  licvuc  ties  licvucs — 
is  interesting,  as  iisiial,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  dealt 
with  is  still  kept  up. 

A   PLEA   FOR  .MORE  POETRV  IN   LIKE. 

M.  Paul  Stapfer.  a  littirntcnr  of  Bordeau.x,  contrib- 
utts  an  article,  sometimes  really  elof|nent,  on  "The 
Place  Which  Poetry  .'Should  Have  in  Lift-."  Poetrj',  a.s 
tiie  term  is  ust-d  by  .M.  ."^tipfer,  diM*s  not  mean  merely 
verse.  He  would  extend  its  domain  so  as  to  include  the 
element  which  a  poor  workinu-girl,  with  birely  enough 
to  live  upon,  brings  into  her  life  when  she  sjiv»-s  a  few 
pence  to  Imy  (lolvers  for  her  garret.  To  judjreof  actions 
merely  by  tht-ii'  material  utility  is  the  profound  error 
of  an  incurably  prosaic  mind— for  .Mr.  .Sta:>frr  is  no 
utilitarian.  "We  must  learn  to  spend  lilnTally  wilh- 
oiit  always  lookini;  for  a  material  profit  in  the  near 
future.  Wa»te  is  a  thousiind  times  better  than  .somu 
saving."  Not  that  there  is  any  very  novel  dmarine 
in  what  M.  Stapfj-r  sjiys  about  the  |M)ssible  p<K'try  of 
ever)  life  and  love  of  the  Uantifnl  in  all  its  forms;  it 
is  the  way  in  which  he  words  his  gos|a-l  that  is  rare. 

THE   IMILSSIFICATIOX  OK  POLAND. 

yi.  Antoine  Potocki,  writing  on  "The  .Martyrdom  of 
Poland  in  PrUKsia,"  entei-s  at  considerable  h-ngfli  into 
the  treatment  of  the  Polish  provinces  of  (n-rmany  dur- 
ing t  lie  last  century.  In  I81K),  the  |K)puIation  of  Pru>- 
sian  Poland  was  <.mcially  put  at  neijrly  8,0U0,0(j0.  Ac- 
coriling  to  the  Pohs  tlii-niMdveH,  it  waj»  mor*  tliaii 
3,.*)<X»,(XMJ.  .M.  Potoeki's  tiiumeration  of  the  dilTm-nt 
pnaiessesof  denationaliwition  to  which  I'ohind  lia««  iM-m 
sulijecled  irresistibly  recalls  the  metluxls  adviK-ated  by 
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a  certain  wrtlon  of  the  RngHMh  prww  fr 

S..uth  Africa.     Prussian  iiiethiHtN  he  c. 

result,  at  their  p 

alts4irlie«l  and  c«  . 

fubuluUii  cost.  ~ 

aErial  KAVIOATIOX. 

This  is  n  s  ,  ,       •      •     -f     -■ 

of  high  imp.  jj. 

erswell  abreast  of  the  iati-st  progn?>»>»  made  in  aero- 
nautic science,  lu  the  nuMiln-r  for  .June  1,  M.  Georuint 
Caye  discua^e^  the  nio«t  recent  development tof  the  lly- 
ing-machine    in    France.      .\  ,    the  thouKhUi  of 

mankind  have  always  revoh.  ,  ; id  the  idea  of  mi v- 
igating  the  air,  this  Ihm  never  liet?o  anything  like  ao 
much  the  case  as  recently.     M.  Caver  nt 

of  ai^rial  navigation  as  vi-ry  near  at  :  !,« 

does  not  venture  to  hjiy  whether  we  sUall  attain  ii  liy 
the  construction  of  a  machine  lighter  or  heavior  than 
air.  He  inclines,  however,  to  be  of  the  sch.xd  which  ail- 
vocates  a  machine  heavier  than  air.     .M.  I,  .-k 

the  progress  of  al-rial  navigation  abro-ul.  ;  .,1 

attention  to  the  rec«-nt  siuri-s.st.s  of  .Mr.  DavuiMin.  Tlie 
\m\n.T  is  illustrated  by  vari-uis  cuiious  diagrauiit  of  liat^ 
like,  wjndiuill-like,  and  llsh-like  uiachiucj*. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

M.  Ix'tourneau  contributes  an  interesting  if  not  very 
sympathetic  sketch  of  the  Chinese  and  their  meiilal 
development,  ending  with  a  warning  Ut  the  We».tem 
nations  that  their  system  of  examinations  •  'to 

exce.s.s  may  end  by  nuiking  them  liki»  the  <  .  — 
cut-and-dried,  unpro^iressjve,  ami  unimnKinative. 

Prince  Karageorgevitch  writej  ailmirinuly  of  the 
work  of  the  Swetlish  caricaturist,  Alljeri  EngslrOiu. 


THE  ITALIA.V  REVIEWS. 

1)ROFES.SOU  LOMIJKOSO  writes  in  the  .Yuoiti 
AutnliHjia  (.June  I)  on  "  I'he  Age  of  Pul>erty  in 
.Men  of  Genius."  He  nuikes  the  admisitioii  that  wlientw 
he  has  s:itisfactorily  accuunU-*!,  in  Ids  own  eMtbuatiou, 
for  the  exi.st*rnce  of  genius  he  has  hitherto  f.tdtti  to  ex- 
plain why  nenius  takes  on  its4lf  suth  \arious  forms 
He  admits  that  heredity  and  favorable  environment 
only  account  for  a  certain  pn>porthin  ;  iiidif«l,  it  Is 
more  usual  to  lind  that  geidus  has  had  to  tight  itn  way 
against  advenw-  circuniHiunc<  s  The  pri>fi-s,s..r  n<>w  at- 
tributes the  decisive  influence  in  a  majoiiiy  i>f  c;o>o«  (o 
some  strong  emotion  f"lt  during  the  criiieal  year*  I*, 
tween  chiUihoNi  and  iiianh<KMi.  luid  nupiHirtn  his  theory 
with  a  larvce  iinmlN-r  <if  curious  and   Inte"  ■,. 

pies.     'Ihe  article  entent  Very  fully  into  1 1  ,i- 

cid  n'as<inH  fur  this  phenomenon.  Tlie  pmrilcnl  in- 
clusion Professor  I>tn)brr>s(i  drawn  for  Italy  is  not  lo 
limit  education  too  closely  lo  cinsfdcal  uludit^  hut  lo 
widen  the  sphere,  nu>'  ',- 

nicjil  direi-tions  In  oi'  .   _  ii- 

encen  brought  t<i  bear  fresh  iinpulseM  tiiwani  a  future 
CJin-er  may  Ih*  derlvetl. 

The  sJiiiie  nniiilHr  ttivm  an  enlertalelutf  dtHw-rlplloti 
of   a    .  iii|Ui-l   given    liy    |'ii|n'   A  r  \'||.    Ui 

Queen  iia  of  .*^\\edi-li  In  ltVV>,  t^  ilii|iietlii 

to  \m>  obmTVed  on  each  nide  wax  no  It'  is  that  It 

rndeil  In  I'   .  •<« 

at  a  I'lru'  i 

der  an  tminenve  Itnldartun. 

In  the  /f(iMi«(/a«i   yttili/tmli     t,     Prato  writre  wliU 
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amotion  on  the  miserable  condition  of  mtiny  Italian 
eniigntnt  childriMi  who  are  simply  little  wliite  slaves. 
The  nutlior  quotes  especially  the  glass  factories  at 
Lyons,  where,  in  spite  of  factory  nets,  little  Italian  boys 
of  nine  and  ten  are  frequently  employed  for  long  hours 
nt  the  great  furnaces,  to  the  permanent  detriment  of 
tiu-ir  health.  The  mortality  among  tln'm  is  terril)ly 
high,  and  those  who  survive  boyhood  usually  develop 
consumption.  It  appears  there  e.xists  a  regular  system 
of  exporting  jioor  peas.iut  children  in  order  that  their 
worthless  owners  may  live  on  their  earnings,  and  an 
effort  is  l'ai)])ily  U-ing  made  in  Italy  to  stir  up  pul)lic 
opinion  and  force  the  government  to  adopt  .some  reme- 
dial measures.  The  same  subject  is  treated  iu  the 
Rifnrma  Sncialc. 

Cosmos  CnthnUcus  devotes  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  June  number  to  a  full  account,  admirably  illus- 
trated, of  tlie  Pope's  Noble  Guard,  which  has  just  cele- 
brated the  one-hundredth  auTiiversary  of  its  creation  by 
Pius  VII. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Failure  of  Count  Wal- 
dersee,''  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  monthly  political 
article  in  tho liivistn  Polillcn  c Lctterarld  contributes 
a  scathing  denunciation  of  the. results  of  the  Waldersee 
mission.  The  Kmperor  William  forced  the  hand  of  the 
Czar  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  German  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  the  maneuver  has  remained  fruit- 
les.a.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  restore  order  in  China 
—nothing  to  increase  the  prestige  of  Eurojje.  This  the 
author,  while  admitting  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  attrijjutes  mainly  to  Count  Waldersee's  in- 
capacity both  as  a  di])lomatist  and  a  strategist.  In  an 
historical  sketch,  "England  Under  the  Edwards,"  A. 
Agresti  traces  the  growth  of  England's  greatness. 

The  ClviltA  Cattolicn  (June  1)  dwells  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  national  religious  demonstration  lield 
at  Lourdes  in  April  last,  when  over  60,000  men  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  France  spent  three  days  in  religions 
e.vercises.  The  demonstration  see7ns  to  have  been  held 
quite  as  mu(-h  from  a  nationalist  as  a  religious  motive, 
the  cry  of  ''V'wc  le  Christ  qui  dime  la  France  1"  sum- 
ming up  the  sentiments  of  the  pilgrims. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  June  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  opens 
with  an  article  by  M.  Bloch  upon  the  lessons  of 
the  Boer  war  for  Germany.  He  strongly  emphasizes 
the  differences  I)etween  this  war  in  South  Africa  and 
any  war  which  could  occur  bstween  the  European 
powers.  The  line  of  communications  of  the  Blnglish 
army,  although  long  in  South  Africa,  is  nearly  all 
through  English  territory,  and  even  in  length  does  not 
equal  that  which  would  be  required  if  a  German  army 
were  operating  either  in  the  center  of  France  or  at 
Moscow.  The  huge  disparity  of  numbers,  40,000  to 
250,000,  would  also  be  impossible  in  a  European  war. 
Speaking  of  the  Boers  as  natural  soldiers,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  every  advantage  of  experience,  M.  Bloch 
points  out  that,  although  go'ul  shots  at  game  and  good 
horsemen,  the  Boers  had  had  no  practice  whatever  in 
long-distance  shooting,  or  in  making  intrenchments  to 
protect  themselves  against  niodiMn  artillery.  Nor  had 
they  any  leaders  or  any  discipline.  Me  also  contests 
the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  a  European  army 


would  have  done  vastly  better  than  tlie  English  one 
did.  At  first,  he  says,  no  doubt,  but  after  the  experi- 
ence of  so  many  months  the  advantage  would  be  with 
the  Enylish.  The  lessoi^s  which  M.  Bloch  draws  from 
the  war  all  help  to  prove  his  constant  assertion  tliat  a 
large  Continental  war  would  prove  itself  impossible. 
(;ermany,  he  says,  could  easily  defend  herself  if  at- 
tacked, but  if  she  assumed  the  aggressive,  could  do 
nothing.  Even  if  victories  were  gained,  the  victor 
would  be  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  turn  them  to 
any  account.  Some  parts  of  the  battle  area  in  South 
Africa,  he  admits,  are  very  (lifhcult,  but  the  same  .sort 
ofcountiyon  which  some  of  the  most  notable  English 
defeats  occurred  can  be  found  all  over  Europe,  and 
therefore  M.  Bloch  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  country.  And  even  as 
regards  .sickness,  this  war  is  not  a  good  guide,  as  the 
climate  of  South  Africa  is  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
that  of  Europe. 

Richard  Ehrenberg  contributes  to  the  Deutsche 
Ttnndschau  his  second  article  upon  the  oi-igin  and  sig- 
nificance of  great  wealth.  He  deals  this  time  with  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  tracing  its  history  from  the  year 
1T75  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  when  the  great 
house  took  up  a  European  position.  The  first  Roths- 
child of  importance  was  Mayer  Anselm,  who  was  born 
in  1743.  Notiiing  much  is  known  of  his  father,  except- 
ing that  he  was  a  small  merchant,  who  originally  in- 
tended his  son  to  be  a  rabbi. 

An  illustrated  article  in  Nord  iind  Slid  describes  the 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  official  residence 
of  the  German  chancellor.  It  appears  that  since  the 
time  of  Bismai'ck  everything  has  been  left  unchanged. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  did  not  reside  there  much,  but  von 
Billow,  who  now  occupies  this  position,  the  highest  in 
Germany,  has  made  very  radical  changes,  which  were 
certainly  needed. 

Karl  Blind  writes  in  the  same  magazine  upon  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  speak  in  Gaelic  iu  theBritish 
House  of  Commons,  and  forecasts  what  might  be  a  pos- 
sible outcome  of  it.  Welsh.  Scotch,  French,  and  Indian 
should  be  allowed  in  time.  Mr.  Blind  compares  the 
state  of  things  here  with  that  ruling  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  and  hopes  that  the  Germans,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, will  insist  upon  their  language  only  being  spoken. 

The  history  of  the  Prussian  army  is  dealt  with  in 
Moruttsschrift  fllr  Stadt  und  Land  by  Dr.  W.  Kiihler 
and  General  von  Zepelin,  the  latter  writing  on  the 
Emperor  Frederick  and  his  chief  of  staff.  His  article 
takes  the  form  of  a  review  of  G.  von  Verdy  du  Vernois' 
recollections  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps  in  1866,  under  the  command  of  the  then 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm  of  Prussia.  Ulrich 
von  Hassell  writes,  as  usual,  upon  German  colonial 
matters,  and  von  Ungern-Steruberg  contributes  the 
monthly  political  survey. 

In  an  article  upon  William,  the  second  son  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  appearing  in  Die  Znkunft,  the  writer  draws 
considerable  amusement  from  the  various  quite  absurd 
accounts  that  have  appeared  about  the  late  count.  It 
appears  that  thirty  years  ago  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
dying  man,  and  physicians  had  quite  given  up  hopes  of 
saving  him.  Dr.  E.  Schweninger,  however,  made  a 
wonderful  cure,  and  Count  Bismarck  quite  recovered 
his  health  and  strength. 


TlIK    \K\V    UCJUKS. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.      . 

A  History  of  the  American  People.  By  Francis  N'ewton 
TLoriH?.  8vo,  pp.  627.  Cbicitgo :  A.  C  McClurg  & 
Co.     »1.50. 

Pn»fe»»«ir  Thorpe  hiis  undertaken  to  do  for  the  United 
Stnti-3  wliut  Joliii  Kii'liiinl  Green  did  for  Eiii;hind  in  )iis 
"Short  History  of  the  English  Ft-opk."  I'rnfi»-rfjr  Thorpe 
has  siK-ceedeU  in  niHkiiii;  a.  one-volume  history  that  Is  thor- 
oughly rt-liable  and  aciurate,  and  is  at  the  sjime  time  read- 
able. He  has  bet- n  chii-fly  «-oncerm-d  willi  the  social  devel- 
opmei\t  of  the  nation,  ami  less  than  nn  bt  of  our  historians, 
perhaps,  with  our  wars  and  ixdilicul  crises.  lu  a  word,  hia 
book  describes  our  national  {p-nurth. 

The  Confederate  States  of  .America,  1861-18r>5  :  A  Finan- 
cial and  Industrial  History  of  the  South  During  the 
Civil  War.  By  John  Christoplier  .*v;h\vrti>.  (Vale 
Bicentennial  Publications.)  8vo,  pp.  33i  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  12.M. 
Since  the  b«-Sfinniiig  of  the  year  there  have  heen  several 
noteworthy  additions  to  the  rather  nieagt-r  list  of  hooka 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Southern  Stutes  during  the 
Civil  War.  Two  of  these  were  noticeil  in  our  July  numlier, 
and  there  has  recently  come  to  hand, as  the  first  of  the  Yale 
bicentennial  publications,  a  scholarly  volume  by  Pnifessor 
Schwab  on  the  financial  and  industrial  history  of  the  Con- 
feiierate  States.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little 
is  known,  at  least  among  the  present  generation  in  the 
North,  regarding  the  details  of  the  South's  Civil  War 
finances,  trade,  and  industry.  In  dis«-us.ting  such  topics  as 
"Si'Utliern  Banks  During  the  War,"  "Southern  Prices," 
"Speculation  and  Trade  In  the  South,"  "The  Iridu8triej»  of 
the  South,"  "Confederate  ami  Lo<  al  Taxation,"  Professor 
Schwab  is  invading  a  practically  unexplore<l  territory. 
From  the  oflicial  records,  as  well  as  fniin  newsimiKT  files, 
private  diaries,  and  other  more  or  less  obscure  sources,  he 
has  gathered  a  great  mass  of  valuable  data,  anil  his  UMik 
forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  series  of  volumes  «le- 
signed  to  commemorate  the  close  of  the  second  century  of 
Yale  University. 

Reconstruction  in  Mississippi.  By  James  Wilfonl  Gar- 
ner. 8vo,  pp.  423.  Kew  York:  The  Maciuillan 
Company.    it3. 

In  the  mass  of  literature  relating:  to  the  reconstrnolion 
era  In  the  South,  there  has  been  lacking  until  now,  we  be- 
lieve,  a  scientific  study  of  the  subje.  t  in  Its  various  pliMMH 
In  any  one  of  the  Southern  States.  Such  a  study  .Mr.tJarner 
has  attempted  for  the  Stale  of  Misslsoippl.  holding  tbi.f. 
since  the  prcM-ess  and  results  In  one  State  were  esJu-iitUUy 
the  same  as  in  all,  a  history  of  re«on»truction  in  .Min-slwlppl 
mu«t  have  much  value  to  the  stuileiit  of  the  general  subject. 
He  has  includeil  in  the  8«o|m!  of  Ids  tre^itisv  a  brief  review  <if 
the  Civil  War  ^'0  far  as  it  affecte«l  .llrectly  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  pla<  irig  siH'cial  emphasi"  «.n  tho- 
war  that  were  related  to  the  pnd.lein'*  of 
He  has  also  lnclude.1  the  entire  |«t1.m1  kno« 
pellmg  ri-uimr:'  extemllng  from   the    real   .-  '"•"'"/ 

civil  government  after  the  war  down  to  the  election  of  IHT-V 
which  re-^nlt.fl  In  the  triumph  of  the  Demo,  rallc  p«rt)  and 
the  imiK-aclmient  of  Uepulll.nn  State  offlrlalm  While  the 
writer  is  himself  a  S..niheriier.  he  dim  l..lm«  i.ny  pemonal 
prejudice,  sin.e  most  of  the  events  re.  onl-Hl  In  hi*  l-K.k  oc- 
curred licfore  he  was  U.rn.  not  one  of  them  l«lr.g  recent 
enough  to  c.me  within  ht-  mem-ry.  In  th-  main.  hebJW 
cn»llne<l  hims.  If  to  a  .Imp:  nl  of  f.*.l*.  le.rin«  the 

reader  to  form  his  own  con^ 


-  of  the 
I'llon. 
"car- 

Ment  of 


The  Historj-  of  SufTrace  in  Vir{(inU.  By  Jalinn  A.  C 
Chandler.  (Jo'.ii.s  Hopkins  Uulrrr<dty  .Studies  In 
Histuric-tl   >        ■  '.a.    U.,1 

timore  :  Ti.  ;  ^ 

In  view  of  the  f.4ct  that  the  Btate  of  Virulnla  l< 

upon  the  eve  nf  a.lopl|ng  a  new  ' •■•■■•^    -  ■■  '  ■ 

portant  <  h.tiiges  aru  pr<>ti.»«'.|  In  ' 

Chandler's  nioi.  ""  "' 

Kinia"  b'.iouM  I 

of  that  Stale  In  tUc  dlacu&sluu  u,'  lliia  iiui>urutj.;  ^u^  a;;^.!. 

The  Spanish  SettlenientH  Within  the  P:  •  ' 

the  United  St.ites   151:^-1:^4.     By   ^ 
ery.     bvo,    pp.   515.     New    York :     G.    P.    Puloam  > 
Sous.    t^.jO. 

In  thisvolume.Mr.  Lowerydearrlbestheworkof  the  cold- 
hunters.  siildiiTS.  a         •  - 
made  the  piiMn-cr  •"  ' 
of  the  Unit. 
North  Am.  ■ 

much  in  their  hist.iry  to  '  Megr.idoal  decay  oimI  tiuai 

collapse  of  Spanlbh  coluti,      ,  r. 

American  Diplomatic  Question.^.     By  John  B.  Hen.lrr- 
son,  Jr.    8vi>,  pp.  52U.     New  York  :    TheMncmitlao 
ComiMiny.    |a.aO. 
Thi*  work,  which  Is  Inrjfely  hUtorieal  In  Urn  •rojw».  d^nU 

with  fU  ris  In  .\nieri.  an  i! 

and  B.-:  Vvvanl. I'hcl.ii. 

"The  L'nii«-<1  SiMt.-s  and  S.iuxki."  "  TnoMonr' 

and  "The  Northe,uit  t  o  :»t  Fi»herle»  "    t)  i   t 

pelagic  sealing,  the  writer  ran  two  ni>lhl 

the  present  situatlam.    He  bi-llrx--   <'■    ' 

totally  .lestmye.1  In  a  vcr>  few  y<- 

understanding  can   be  reu<'he<l    hi   a   <<:<ai    nn.nu.      .tur 

diploma.-y.  in  his  view,  has  be«*n  disaiitnius  tn  American  lii- 
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•uliiiB  pnB«'s.  ami  by  Incorporatint;  nn  liis- 
,ca  lor  tho  Fruuch  cdiliuu  by  Iho  lute 


ituiilc  tie  Lu%'vl>  e. 

The  History  of  Tnmmnny  Hall.     By  Gustnvus  >ryprs. 

Vlnw,  pp.  .x.xi— 3oT.     New  York  :  Published  by  the 

Author,  53  William  Street.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Myers  has  furiiishcil  nn  extremely  valuable  r^j»t<m^ 
of  one  plmseof  the  history  of  tlio  city  of  New  Yoik.  It  is 
coniiwict,  succinct,  chronological,  and  spccitic.  It  is  oxceiJ- 
tionally  free  from  mere  indiscriminate  attack  ui)()n  Tam- 
many, and  if  it  contains  any  errors  tliey  will  be  recognized 
as  due  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  getting  at  facts 
which  it  has  been  to  the  interest  of  men  to  conceal.  It  is  a 
book  of  many  damaging  disclosures,  most  of  which  are 
based  upon  testimony  secured  in  official  investigation,  or 
npon  other  data  of  a  similarly  authentic  kind.  It  will  be 
found  of  great  value  for  reference  purposes. 

The  World  of  Graft.    By  Josiah  Flynt.    12rao,  pp.  221. 

Xew  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  volume,  as  its  author  states, 
was  to  give  tlie"  under  world  "  an  opportunity  to  criticise 
the"upper  world's"  method  of  dealing  with  crime.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  writer,  during  the  year  1900,  spent 
three  montlis  in  taking  the  testimony  of  notorious  criminals 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  cities  of  Cliicago,  New 
York,  and  Boston.  After  reading  the  criticisms  of  "reform- 
ers "  on  tliese  city  governments,  one  may  find  in  Mr.  Flynfs 
pages  some  striking  original  suggestions  as  to  their  actual 
defects  from  the  "  under  world's  "  point  of  view. 

Municipal  Sanitation  in  the  United  States.  By  Charles 
V.  Chapin.  8vo,  pp.  970.  Providence,  K.  I.:  Snow 
&  Farubam.    ^. 

This  volume  is  a  compendium  of  practice  in  sanitation 
rather  than  a  treatise  on  sanitary  principles.  As  Dr.  Chapin 
remarks  in  his  preface,  it  is  not  so  much  intended  to  advise 
what  ought  to  be  done  as  to  record  wiiat  has  been  done.  As 
an  aid  to  sanitary  officials  and  to  legislators,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  valuable.  No  such  compilation  of  Americanlegis- 
lation  on  sanitary  subjects  has  ever  before  been  attempted. 
The  topics  treated  may  be  best  indicated  by  a  selection  from 
the  chapter-headings:  "Kanitary  Organization,"  "Regis- 
tration of  Vital  Statistics,'  "Nuisances,"  "Plumbing," 
"Water,  Ice,  and  Sewers,"  "Food,"  "Dairy  Products," 
"  Communicable  Diseases,"  and  "  Refuse  Disposal."  Dr. 
Chapin  has  gone  into  these  topics  with  great  thoroughness. 
No  one  in  possession  of  his  book  has  any  valid  excuse  for 
ignorance  as  to  what  hag  been  done  by  American  muaici- 
palities  in  the  way  of  sanitary  regulation. 

Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki :  A  Comparison.  By  James 
F.  J.  Archiljald.  12mo,  pp.  269.  New  York:  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.    gl.50. 

Mr.  Archibald's  comparison  of  the  relative  character- 
istics of  tlie  American  and  British  military  systems  and 
personnel  derives  much  of  its  value  from  the  extensive  ex- 
perience and  obserVution  of  the  author  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  world.  Beginning  as  a  correspondent  in  some  of  our  In- 
dian campaigns  in  the  far  West,  Mr.  Archibald  continued 
his  studies  of  army  life  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China  in  1895,  and  when  our  own  war  with  Spain 
broke  out  a  few  years  later,  he  was  at  t\\c  front  and  saw  the 
fighting  about  Santiago.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war 
Mr.  Archibald  went  to  Pretoria,  and  later  with  Lord  Rob- 
berts  took  part  in  the  British  campaign.  T tie  present  vol- 
ume  contains  Mr.  Archibald's  matured  views  as  a  military 
specialist  familiar  with  the  operations  of  armies.  He  finds 
much  to  admire  in  the  American  recruit  and  common  sol- 
dier, as  well  as  in  the  American  officer,  whom  he  regards  as 
far  superior  to  the  British  in  efficiency  and  tactics,  although 
the  British  facilities  for  handling  troops  on  a  large  scale  are 
greatly  superior  to  our  own. 


The   Working  Constitution  of  the  United    Kingdom. 

By  Leonard  Courtney.     r2iiio,  pp.  383.     New  York  : 

The  Macuiilhui  Company.    $2. 

Any  attempt  to  explain  tho  workings  of  the  British 
constitution  liased  on  a  priori  reasoning  would  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  result  in  confusion  worse  confounded.  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  an  experienced  English  journalist  and  parliamen- 
tarian, avoids  all  dangers  of  tliis  sort  by  basing  his  study  on 
a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  machinery 
of  government  and  considering  Parliament  as  an  organiza- 
tion for  business  purposes.  An  interesting  feature  of  Mr. 
Courtney's  treatise  is  his  discussion  of  tlie  relation  of  Par- 
liament to  what  is  known  as  tiie  British  empire— i.e.  the 
crown  colonies,  self-governing  colonies,  India,  and  the 
other  distant  possessions. 

Outlines  of  Political  Science.    By  George  Gunton  and 
Hayes  Rob1)ins.     12ino,   pp.  228.    New  York :    D.  ' 
Appleton  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Regarding  political  science  as  "  social  economics  practi- 
cally applied,"  the  authors  of  this  little  book  have  aimed  at 
a  concrete  rather  than  an  abstract  or  general  treatment  of 
the  subject;  that  is  to  say,  they  deal  primarily  with  facts 
and  only  secondarily  witb  theories.  Such  matters  of  na- 
tional policy  as  protection  and  free  trade,  war  and  arbitra- 
tion, taxation,  money,  banking,  the  state  and  capital,  the 
state  and  labor,  and  municipal  government,  are  discussed  in 
detail.  Like  its  companion  volume,  "Outlines  of  Social 
Economics,"  this  book  is  especially  adapted  for  study  clubs, 
literary  and  debating  societies,  Y.  M.  C.  A  classes,  and  high 
schools.  Each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  refer- 
ences to  selected  collateral  reading,  and  a  wide  range  of  emi- 
nent authorities  in  history,  economics,  and  political  science. 

Politics  and  the  Moral  Law.  By  Gustav  Ruemelin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Fred- 
erick W.  HoUs.    16mo,  pp.  125.    New  York  :  75  cent.s. 

This  admirable  address  by  Chancellor  Ruemelin,  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Holls  as  a 
timely  contribution  to  the  present-day  discussion  of  prob- 
lems in  international  ethics.  In  his  notes  to  thecbancellor's 
address,  Mr.  Holls  draws  on  the  literature  of  the  subject  for 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  and  modern  expressions,  and  also 
givesrecent  instances  in  which  men  of  high  personal  char- 
acter have  acted  upon  the  principles  laid  down. 

The  Mediterranean  Race :  A  Study  of  the  Origin  of 
European  Peoples.  By  G.  Sergi.  (The  Contempo- 
rary Science  Series.)  12mo,  pp.  320.  New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    81.50. 

Among  the  conclusions  maintained  by  Signor  Sergi  in 
this  volume  are  tliese:  That  the  entire  population  of  Europe 
in  Neolithic  times  was  of  African  origin  ;  of  the  three  varie- 
ties of  this  African  stock,  the  one  remaining  in  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean,  which  occupied  the  basin  of  that  sea,  and 
the  Nordic,  which  reached  to  the  north  of  Europe,  are  all 
branches  of  one  species  which  the  author  terms  Eurafrican  ; 
that  these  three  varieties  have  notliing  in  common  with  the 
so-called  Aryan  races;  tliat  tlie  Aryans  are  of  Asiatic  origin, 
constituting  a  variety  of  Eurasia  tic  species,  and  that  the  two 
classical  civilizations,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  not  Aryan,  but 
Mediterranean.  The  Aryans  were  savages  when  they  in- 
vaded Europe. 

Foundation  Rites,  with  Some  Kindred  Ceremonies  :  A 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Beliefs,  Customs,  and 
Legends  Connected  with  Buildings,  Locations, 
Landmarks,  etc  ,  etc.  r2mo,  pp.  258.  New  Y'ork  : 
The  Abbey  Press.    SI. 50. 

In  this  volume  the  author  discusses  traces  of  human 
sacrifices  at  foundations,  substitution  of  animals,  images, 
shadows  and  specters,  relics,  writings,  circular  movements 
and  symbols,  stones,  sacred  colors,  pillars  and  sites,  com- 
pletion and  christening,  and  landmarks  and  bouudaries. 
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The  Tribalations  of  a  Princess.  By  the  Anthor  of 
'•The  .Marty nlom  of  an  Empress"  Sro,  pp.  379. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    f2.^. 
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Foreword  by  JeiuiDett«  L.  Gilder.  12ino,  pp.  157. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stukes  Company.  #1.10. 
The  puhlication  of  tlie  first  Eiifcrli^h  e«lition  of  ••The 
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along  the  Dolftwaro.  Amonjr  tlio  writers  wlioso  hnnnts  are 
dvMriUHl  III  ili«-.-o  chapurs  mo  Willis.  lliMi<lli-y.  Uunouuhs, 
rnuMiiiK.  Irvliiif,  t'oopcr,  .Sti'tliniiii,  Frank  H.  Stockton, 
AVitlt  Wliitiii'iii,  untl  Tliomiis  Dunn  Enj;li>h.  'I'lie  litoniry 
rlirincs  viiiitiMl  In  Kn^lond  wore  Stru.'foril-oii-Avon,  Hyron's 
Ilnrrow,  Koiiscl  Cirrcii.  the  Ayrshire  home  of  Bur  us,  and 
the  Eiiglibh  hiki-  country. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

The  Opera  Past  and  Present :  An  Historical  Sketch. 
By  NVilliani  Fostor  Apthorp.  l'2mo,  pp.  238.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Apthorp  has  sketched  in  succinct 
and  roadulile  chapters  it  history  of  the  opera  covering  over 
three  Cfiiturifs  and  dcalint;  willi  four  nationalities.  Mr.  Ap- 
thoi  p  considers  the  ditTcreiit  schools,  composers,  and  works 
more  «  ith  reference  to  the  influence  e.^certeil  by  them  on  the 
evoluiion  of  the  opera  than  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic 
excellence.  He  departs  from  liis  general  plan  in  ttie  ca>esof 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  whose  genius  he  considers  as  too 
closely  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  opera 
to  he  neglected. 

Ten  Singiny  Lessons.  Bj- Madame  Marchesi.  12rao,  pp. 
I'JS.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    SI. 50. 

The  reader  should  not  take  the  title  of  Madame  Mar- 
chesi's  book  too  seriously,  or  imagine  that  any  attempt  is 
made  in  this  entertaining  volume  to  impart  vocal  instruc- 
tion. The  "ten  lessons"  are  chiefly  biographical  and  rem- 
iniscent chapters  about  Miularae  March-'si's  pupils  and  the 
many  singers  and  musicians  she  has  known  during  her  long 
c.ireer  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  Interspersed  with  these  per- 
sonal recollections  is  much  sound  and  excellent  advice  to 
would-be  singers.  A  preface  to  the  volume  is  contributed  by 
Madame  Melba,  one  of  Madame  Marchesi's  devoted  pupils, 
and  a  somewhat  more  formal  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  the  musical  critic. 

NATURE-STUDY. 

The  Life  of  the  Bee.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Sutro.  12rao,  pp.  427.  Nevr  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    S1.40. 

This  translation  of  Maeterlinck's  bee  studies  will  ac- 
quaint many  .American  readers  for  the  first  time  with  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Belgian  author  is  a  specialist  in 
entomology.  In  the  present  volume,  however,  he  disclaims 
any  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  bee  culture  or  a  scientiflc 
monograph,  promisir.g  to  reserve  for  a  more  technical  work 
the  notes  and  experiments  he  has  made  during  twenty  years 
of  bee-keeping.  His  purpose  in  this  book  Is  to  make  his 
reader  acquainted  with  the  bee's  daily  life  He  claims  for 
the  book  at  least  the  merit  of  accuracy  as  to  facts,  and  the 
most  casual  turning  of  his  pages  reveals  his  familiarity  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  Insect  Book  :    A   Popular  Account  of  the  Bees, 
Wasps,  Ants,  Grasshoppers,  Flies,  and  Other  North 
American    Insects,    Exclusive    of    the    Butterflies, 
Moths,  and  Beetles,  with  Full  Life  Histories,  Ta- 
bles, and  Bibliographies.    4to,  pp.  xxvii — 429.    New 
York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $3. 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  article  on  mosqui- 
toes appears  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  has  written  a  popular  description  of  bees,  wasps, 
ants,  grasshoppers,  flies,  and  other  North  American  insects 
for  the  series  of  nature  books  pul)lished  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.    Dr.  Howard  has  included  in  this  volume  full  life  his- 
tories of  the  differen'  insects,  bringing  out  the  most  impor- 
tant and  typical  facts  in  each  instance.    It  has  been  Dr. 
Howard's  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  not  only  to 
give  information  about  insects,  but  to  encourage  original 
study.    In  other  worrls,  he  not  only  tells  what  is  known 
about  the  insect  world,  but  he  irico  at  the  same  time  to 


point  out  what  Is  not  known  but  can  bo  more  or  lens  easily 
found  out.  Dr.  Howard  has  excluded  tlie  liUtlerflies  from 
Ills  book,  since  tl.ey  have  already  been  trt.-ated  in  tinntlier 
volume  of  the  same  series  by  Dr  \\'..l.  Hcilland,  who  is  now 
l)reparinga  moth  book.  A  similar  volume  is  also  promised 
for  the  beetles.  In  the  illustration  ol  '"'riie  Insect.  Hook" 
only  original  plates  are  used,  the  insects  photographed  hav- 
ing been  either  colh'cted  especially  for  the  purpose  or  taken 
from  the  United  States  National  Museum.  There  are  sev- 
eral pages  of  colored  cuts,  and  more  tliaii  ;!(X)  text  cuts  in 
black  and  white.  All  in  all.  Dr.  Howard  has  succeeded  re- 
markably well  in  popularizing  liis  subject.  The  authorita- 
tive character  of  his  work  is.  of  course,  beyond  question. 

Nature  Biographies  :  The  Lives  of  Some  Everyday  But- 
terflies, Moths,  Gras.-»hoppers,  and  Flies.  By  Clar- 
ence Moores  Weed.  8vo,  pp.  164.  New  York  :  Dou- 
bleday, Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  this  little  volume,  Professor  Weed  gives  his  readers  a 
personal  introduction,  as  it  were,  to  various  members  of  the 
butterfly,  moth,  and  g  assliopper  families.  His  text  is  ac- 
companied by  numerous  photographic  illustrations,  and  all 
the  studies,  it  is  needless  to  sa.\.  have  been  made  directly 
from  nature.  The  chapters  entitled  "Catching  Butterflies 
with  a  Camera,"  "The  Camera  and  t!ie  Enloniologist," 
".Studies  of  Insect  Parasites,"  and  "Insects  in  Winter  "  are 
especially  suggestive. 

Our  Near  Neighbor,  the  Mo.squito.  By  A.  B.  Rich. 
12mo,  pp.  58.  New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.  50 
cents. 

This  brief  monograph  is  the  result  of  several  years  of 
careful  study  of  the  mosquito  in  his  New  Jersey  haunts. 
All  the  peculiar  habits  and  cliaracterisiics  of  this  insect 
marauder  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Rich.  The  ilHistra- 
tions  of  the  book  are  reproductions  of  the  author's  micro- 
scopic slides,  mounted  in  the  course  of  his  invebtigations. 

Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny  :  The  Life  Story  of  Two 
Robins.  By  Effie  Bignell.  12ino,  pp.  2.50.  New 
Y'ork  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  CouipHuy.    $1. 

This  is  a  delightful  account  of  the  life  history  of  two 
petroI)ins.  Each  had  the  unusual  experience  of  living  for 
some  five  years  in  charge  of  a  devoted  lover  of  birds. 

Our  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts.  By  Willard  Nelson  Clute. 
12mo,  pp.  332.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokco 
Company.    $2.35. 

Mr.  Clute,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  the  editor  of  the 
Fern.  Bwiletin,  the  only  publication  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  ferns.  In  the  present  volume  special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  habits,  structure,  growth,  and  distribution  of 
all  the  fern  species  to  be  found  north  of  the  Gulf  States  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  An  illustrated  key  to  the 
families  assists  to  ready  identilication.  The  language  em- 
ployed isuntechnical.and  the  common  or  English  names  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  scientific  nomenclatures,  both 
"old"  a-^d  "new."  Mr.  William  W.  Stilson  has  supplied 
more  than  200  illustrations  from  living  plants. 

And  the  Wilderness  Blossomed.  By  Almon  Dexter. 
12mo,  pp.  283.  Philadelphia  :  H.  W.  Fisher  &  t:;o.  $2. 

This  volume  relates  the  experiences  of  an  American  fam- 
ily in  their  summer  home  in  northern  Maine.  It  tells  how 
the  house  was  built  and  furnished,  and  describes  its  natural 
surroundings.  There  is  a  chapter  on  native  birds  and  more 
than  half  the  book  is  given  up  to  an  account  of  tiie  culti- 
vated plants — annuals,  perennii  is,  and  biennials— that  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves.  Described  and  Illus- 
trated by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Edition  in  Colors, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  12mo, 
pp.  320.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.75. 
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The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  :  A  Descriptive  Reconl  of  the 
History,  Liteniture,  ami  Cn-.tomH  of  tlie  Jewish 
IVople  from  the  Karlif>t  Times  to  the  Present  iJiiy. 
Isidore  Sinyer.  Pli.D.,  I'rojettor  and  MamiKing  Ed- 
itor. Complfte  ill  Twelve  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  Aaih 
— Apoc.ilyptic  Liteniture.  4to,  pp.  x.x.xviii— «;«v). 
New  York:  Kiuik  &  Wiigiuills  Company.  Clotli, 
per  volume,  f 7  ;  hall  monxco,  t^  ;  full  morocco,  tUl. 
T!ie  first  volume  of  "The  Jewlith  Eiicyclnpctliii,"  on 
which  wnt'k  I1118  h<-«Mi  III  pr<n:ri'S!i  for  the  past  llirrc  yi-ar«, 
hits  Just  tiffii  issue<l.  The  coiufptioti  ami,  to  11  un-iit  cxiimiI, 
the  fXL'fUtiiin  of  this  Kruat  enterprise  ure  iiccrrUitol  to  Dr. 
Isidore  Siiiiit-r,  »  irrailiiale  of  the  I'liiversily  ot  VietiiiH.  who 
came  to  this  tountry  five  > ears  u»{o\»ith  only  the  oliKhlest 
knowledjje  of  the  Entjiish  laiitfUakfe,  hut  with  a  detertiiinu- 
tion  to  secure  a  pulilislur  for  the  irowniiig  work  of  his  life. 
His  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  work  is  now  well  on  Its 
way  through  the  press.  A  staff  of  leanud  writers  In  Europe 
and  .\merica  has  been  ent;a>;ed  and  Oii;anized.  and  the  first 
of  the  twelve  volumes  now  before  us  is  a  creditable  exhibit 
of  the  results  of  cofipvratioii  between  scholarship  and  execu- 
tive ability.  The  suhjecl-inat'er  of  the  eiK  ycloiH-ilia  falls 
into  three  iiialn  divisions,  each  of  which  is  attain  siilHliviih-d 
Into  departments,  each  under  thecontrol  of  uii  editordirect- 
ly  responsible  for  the  accuracy  and  thorouu'hness  of  the  ar- 
ticles embraceil  in  his  department.  These  three  main  divi- 
bionsare:  (1)  History,  hiottraphy,  and  s<iclriloi;y :  C!)  litera- 
ture; (3)  theolojry  and  philosophy.  Nearly  four  hunilred 
persons  have  thus  far  contributed  to  the  work,  writiii|<  In 
various  lantjuages;  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  worK  of  these 
contributors  to  the  same  uniform  stanilard,  a  cumplete 
bureau  ot  t  ranslation  anil  revision  had  to  be  estnbllshed.  .\s 
un  inrlicationof  the  scope  of  the  work,  it  Is  Interestinjt  to  note 
that  the  selection  of  to|)ics  for  insertion  invfdved  the  lalnir 
of  twelve  months  and  resulted  in  a  trial  inilex  of  over 
twenty-tlve  thousand  captions.  In  the  preiieni  volnine,  the 
article  on  America  includes  an  immense  amount  of  lni;Mir- 
tiiiit  information  regarding  the  part  taken  hy  Jews  In  the 
discovery,  exploration,  settlement,  and  development  of  the 
United  Stales. 

The  International  Year  Book.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore 
Colby.  8vo,  pp.  1061.  New  Y'ork  :  Du<l(l,  .Mea.l  & 
Co.     ?3. 

The  "  International  Year  Rook  "  for  1900  Is  n  volume  of 
more  than  one  thousand  pages,  and  is  realty  what  the  ouIk 
title  of  the  work  Indicates,  **  A  t'ompendiiim  of  the  World's 
Progress  During  the  Year."  Besliles  embracing  ihe  signifi- 
cant events  at  honie  atiil  ahrnail,  the  "  Year  Hook  "  gives  rx- 
cellent  rfnuiif.i  of  discussions  of  national  and  international 
qaestions.  There  are  als<i  many  biographical  sketches,  not 
only  of  eminent  men  who  died  during  the  year  lUII.  but  of 
many  pers<malitic.s  wlm,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  «IIh. 
tinctly  belore  the  public  at  tin?  pn-st-nt  moment.  As  an  »(>- 
proprlate  supplement  to  the  record  of  lOOU,  there  are  chapters 
on  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  In  the  various 
fields  of  scieu'-e,  literature,  art,  and  history.  There  Is  also 
a  compendium  of  the  census  statistics  of  population. 

The  Pronunciation  of  10,000  Proper  Nan»e«.     By  Mary 
Stuart    Mackey   and    .Maryette  (Sooilwin    Mackey. 
lOiiio,  pp.  204.     New  York  :  Do<ld,  .Mewl  &  Co.    #1. 
This  convenient  handl>ook  Is  partly  o  compilation  from 

standard  works,  but  Includes  also  many  nnmi-s  not  rom- 

monly   found    In    these,   particularly   Philippine,  8|Miilnli. 

8amoan,  and  .Slavic  words. 

A   Dictionary   of   American  Authom.     IJy   Dncar   Fay 
AdjiniH.     (Fourth    edition,    revised    and   eiilarKe<l.) 
12mo,   pp.   Mi.     Boston  :    HoUKhUjn,  .Mifllin  A:  C 
$3.50. 
In  the  pr»^M?nt  Issue  of  thin  liivalunhle  work  more  than  . 

thouaand  names  have  Ix-en  add4-<l,  and  Ihe  dutiii  of  drnthx 


orcurrlnKalnce  thr  Inm  r>rr<n!Iii4r  lani*  harii  )ie*n  ln^rt«4. 

The   titleiiiniie    1  'aiid   la   m<«t  IubLmIm  t« 

lhi'iiubll«h.Tt>)  of  ...   ...    ;ui  nrr  given.  M  wril 

ns  the  am  lior's  priifrB»lt>n  niid  othrr  ImiairlMiil  dnlt.  In  lh« 
r<iuoil..|  nm,  o  the  book  U  luaUpQUaHbie.  Ubrarla*  will 
find  It  equally  helpful. 

Encycl.ijK^lin  of  EtW|Uette  :  What  to  Write;  What  to 
Wear,  What  to  Do;  What  to  S-«y.  A  Book  of 
.Maniieni  for  Everyday  C»«.  By  Kmilv  llolL  l:iuio, 
pp.  441     New  York  :  .McClure.  Piiil;  .      Id. 

This  b<M>k  givea  full  driMrlptiniiK  ntid   .  •  -  of 

the  proper  r<>rin*or  Inviiatlua  for  Die  varlnu  >»\ 

enterlulnmeiiiB,  nich  na  dliiiirm,  rrt-rpiiiMi*.  .>-.•,  oim.  1-.,  to- 
gether with  d-talle<l  liislru  th>ns  •■  to  wlieii.  how.  and  to 
whom  tnvltatlona  should  lie  ImuihI.    TI-  -  uf 

host  and  hoslesN. iik  m  clLns  of  KUeHls,  a:  '  h, 

uinl   Hp«s  iai  inniruellon   lit  given  n»  to  pto^n  r  lii  .-n 

and   women   for  xll   mh-IuI  o<-can|oiiit.  and   lli«>  n-  ui 

ofrfNiinsand'  ns.    The  pmiK-r  i  .    of 

servaii's  are  .t»tl   In   di-titl.   n  ■  im| 

I'll. ipti-rs  dealing  wit  li  the  °  .-  prutilclua  aud 

Hue  (Kiiiits  of  enqueue  that  !     .  ■  .«n, 

Indian    Biusketry.      By  G«forge   Wharton  Jame*.    8vo, 
pp.  -238.     New  York  :  Henry  .Malkan.    ri 
In  this  vidumr,  Mr.  Jami-sde«<-ri>>ea  the  hMiiket  and  )>••. 
ket-makera  of  the  gn-al   A  merle  mu  .**oUthwr«l,  the  Pnciflc 
coast,  and  .Alaska.    The  author  has  drawn  upon  \  s,  |. 

entlfic  inonograplis  covering  this  inlerenllng  h  .ml 

gives  Ihe  results  of  nearly  twenty  yearn  of  |»  ,  of 

various  iMisket-niaking  trilxs  and  tin  ir   ni>  - 1(. 

The  Ixtnk  contains  more   than   3M   III  of 

which  have  l>een  t.nkfii  fnnii  tin*  <><•'.■  1  -of 

the  Untied  States  Bureau  of  I  .y.  wliile  oitieri  ure 

reproduced  from  original   ptoc  -  aiid   dmwlii|r<>.  Knd 

present  remarkalite  s|>ectmeii«  of  tlils  fnst-4ip<-nytiiK  Indian 
art.  Mr.  James  descrllies  the  pnrls  pUyi><|  by  hanketa  in 
Indian  legend  an. I  ceremnnUla,  and  attempts  seme  luterprr- 
tatioii  of  bn.sket  symbollsin. 

BamlHK)    Work.     ("Work"    Handliook:^.)     Va\\1^\    by 

Paul  N.  Ilaslmk.     lOino,  pp.  ItiC).     New  York:  Ca»- 

M-ll  &  Co.     40  cents. 
Ta.xidermy.     ("Work"  Ilandbookn.)     Edited  by    I»»ul 

N.  Hasiiick.     ICmo,  pp.  100.     New  York  :  Caaarll  & 

Co.     40  cent.H. 

The   "Work"    Hnndl>»»nk«   rover    nnmemn*    prwflrnl 

topics,  such  nS    "  IIOUIM-    I)t  •■  lloW    til    \V  -  MB, 

Tirkils.  atid    P«isters."    -1  -    and    KttfC  ,." 

"  ( ')!  te   llnllding  and   1  to 

Make  and  Fit  Tliem.  ot 

to  the  houv-lioMe**  Tin*  preiw-nt  m mil  »ls<leHt.  r«»«|»r«-ilveljr, 
Willi  iMknitMio  work,  romprtntng  the  rotiniruetlnti  of  hru**. 
hold  furniture  and  other  nrllcles  In  Imnil  nn. and  laildrrmy. 
comprising  the  skinning  and  nlufflogor  »■'•  '-  -  -imni.ilii.iind 
fl«li.     Kai  h   niaiiunt   Is  >upiilted   w  tlh   •  ^-o  and  dia- 

grams.   The  editor  of  I'  -•.  Mr.  Puiii  >,  ii.iiduck,  la  the 

«-<lilorof  H'liiA- and  til'  /  Horld. 

The  PhoU>-Miniature  :   A  .Monthly  MaKazine  of  Photo- 
uraphlr     Inforination.      New     York  :    Trnnant    A 
Ward  (2S7  Fourth  Avenue).     25  centu  a  uiimlwr  ; 
12. .V)  a  year. 
Eioh  monthly  number  of  thl«  ....i.n.  .ti....   1.  .   „,^ 

grnph  on  Kome  «t>pclul  ■iilijo*  I  In  ;  In 

■  r.    In  III-  ■  '  '  ■■  ^  •  n  i«'"i   I  i^T 

•lng.""l  s.**"IMi.  ug 

■  ■■\  Urn 

■ii» 

'   «:.d    -  .•- 

■  n  of  f  wr\  .  ■  i-f. 


find  m  iw>rlr«iir  (hrm  Utund  t«i^th<r  would 
.g  little  volume. 
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Aca^lemlcs.  International  Association  of,  C'h.-V.  Langlois, 

RI*Hr.  Jnlv  1. 
Addioks.  J.  Iidward,  in   Di-luware.  Story  of,  E.  P.  Clark. 

Aill^. 
AdviTtisinu:  An  Art  in  Its  Infancy.  Mary   C'bolmondeley, 

Moult. 
AuriiuUnre  anil  the  Now  I'nmlitions  of  International  Mar- 

kois.  F   Lt'ii  •llcti.T,  KffS.  .Iiiiu-  It). 
Air,  I.ioui  i.  It.  "Ic  rorciovn,  t'^iss. 
AlHska.  Mi'jta  Couiiiry  of.  (t.  ;{.  PiUiinm,  Scrib. 
Alluiiiia.  liiu>"«"s?»ii>ii^"ol'.  F.  (Juiciianlini,  X.A    .luno  16. 
Alfn-ii  til- Ureal.  W.  Ma<L.  Kti'  «■.  .\ii(,'.\  ;  L.  Dyer.  .Jitlnnt. 
Alfretl,  KiiiH.  "  .Millenary  "of. at  Win    lieNlei-,  L.  Uyur,  CuuL. 
Ameriia.  Hu'ldliist  Discovery  ol.  ,1.  Fr>er.  Harp. 
Anieriean  Quality.  N.  .">.  Slialer,  Iiit.M. 
Animals.  Inipost.'rs  .^nioiitr,  W.  .M.  Wlieeler.  Cent. 
.\tiiinals.  New  KiicI.iikI.  F.  K.  Keay,  NKim- 
.\iiiiuals  Our  Pet.  F.  G.  .\tl  il".  I'liiun. 
Aniiii  lis,  Sport.'SMion  on  Ciuelt.\'  to,  F.  (J.  .-Xflalo.  Fort. 
Ann -ip  itiiins :    an    Experimc-iit    in    i^ropliecy— II.,    H.  G. 

\Vell-.N.\R. 

Anti-8aloo:i  Leacue,  G.  H.  Jolins.m.  Ang.\. 
Aii'.s.  .\nii-rieaii.  Nest,-,  of.  \V.  M.  Wheeler,  .A Nat,  .Tune. 
.\reliiteetural  Stuilies,  Plea  for,  .\.  D.  F.  II  iiiilin.  Foinim. 
Annies:  .Artillery  Organization,  Ciiited  Slates,  J.  ('liester, 

.I.MSI. 
Annies  :  Clothing  and  Equipment  for  Service  in  the  Tropics, 

.\1.  F.  Stt-ele.  J  >l.SI. 
Armies:  Meat  K  itioii  in  the  Tropics,  P.  R.  Ejjni.  .TMSI. 
Annies:    Netrro   Volunteer:   Si-iue    Characteristics,   K.  L. 

Billiard,  .I.MSI. 
Armdd,  Matthew,  W.  C.  Brownpll,  S-rib. 
Arnolds,  The-  IL,  Anna  B.  McUill,  BB. 
Art: 

Art  E'l, Ration  in  .\merirn.  W.  M.  R.  French,  BP. 

Art.  Vital.  Ethical,  and  Utilitaiiau  Value  of,  J.  W.  Stim- 
son.  .-Vrena. 

Benjaniin-fonstant,  a  Painter  of  England's  Queens.  A. 
.\nderson.  Pe.ir. 

Bronze  and  Iron,  American  Art  in,  Kathleen  G.Nelson, 
Muii. 

Brough.  Robert.  B.  Kendell,  .\rt. 

C.iuieion.  IC'lgar,  t'.  .M.  Towiie,  BP. 

Dragons.  G.  i  .  Willi. .nison.  Art. 

Fli>iviitine  Painlingof  tlie  Fourteenth  Century,  R.  E.  Fry, 
.MonU. 

Ivory  t'arving  in  America.  W.  P.  Pond,  Home. 

Jefferson.  .Io?.epli,  ..s  a  Painter.  A.  D.  .Ml)ert.  Jr..  Crit. 

Leather  U-'.-orat  ion,  I.,ouise.  C.  Easton,  JunM. 

Madrid,  Exhibitioiiot  Fine  .Arts  in,  N..S'ntenach,E M.June. 

Millet.  Notable  .Maslei-piece  liy.  F.  Kep[)el,  I  elit. 

Moraii   E'lwanl,  i'assing  of,  H,  W.  Loleinan.  B". 

Nono.  Liiigi.  .AJ. 

P<iiiiter>o:  Nervous  Elegance.  C.  Mauclair.  RRP.  July  1. 

Pan  .Am  ri.aii.  I'airnings  at  the.  H.  S.  Granville.  BP. 

Resijilriu-f  of  P.  .A.  H.  Widenei-.  W.  G.  BowUoin.  .AI. 

"oherts.    Elizabeth    W.,   Religious    Paintings    by    \V.  H. 
Dowiies.  NEng. 

RoussBiiu.  Jean-.Iaeques,  J.  Bernac,  .A  J. 

Koval  .A<-a<leniy  E.\iiibiliun.  .M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA ;  A.  J. 
Fin  berg.  Nat  R. 

Salons  of  19()1.  I{.  Bouyer.  Nou,  June  1. 

Silverwoik,  01  i.  Some  Examples  of.  A.  Vallance,  Art. 

Stimson.  John  V.':ii(l    B.  O.  Flower,  .Arena. 

Studios.  Artists'— II..  W.  Goodman,  .MA. 

Toft.  Albert..!.  Hamer.  M  \. 

Van  Dyck.  Sir  Anthony,  .Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  Oath. 

Wail»ce   Collecf'oti     Spanish  Pictures  in  the,  C.  Pliillips, 
AJ. 

Watts,  George  Frederick,  Rachel  Winter.  AI. 
Athletics.  Record  Breakers  in.  T.  I.  Lee,  Mun. 
Anstei..  Jane.  liore,-.of.  R.  Grey.  Fort. 

Australia,  Court  of  .Appeal  for.  H.  R.  E.  Childers.  NineC. 
Australia.  "Push"  Lariikinism  in,  A.  Prati,  Black. 
Australia.  Sunih.  H.  T.  Buigcss,  RRM.  May. 
Austi-alia.  Visit  of  the  Duke  ot  York  to.  and  the  Common- 
wealth  P.irliament,  W.  H.  Fiichttt,   RltM.  May;  ItRL. 
July. 
Australian  Immigration.  J.  H.  Heatou,  LeisH. 
Austrian  Question  V  Is  There  a,  W.  Beaumont,  RPar,  July  1. 
Automobile.  Care  of  the,  J.  .A.  Kingman,  O. 
Babylonian  History,  J.  A.  (;raig,  .Mon. 
BalliMjii  Racing.  Long-Distanee,  W.  Wellman,  McCl. 
Balloonist,  A  Workaday,  H.  Sutherland,  Ains. 


Bank.  Increasing  tho  EfBciency  of  the  Working  Force  of  a, 

B.inkNY 
Banking  .Methods,  Modern,  A    R.  Barrett,  BankNY,  June. 
IViiiKing  ."System,   \meriran,  BankNY,  .Inne. 
B.inksand  Trust  Companies  Competition  Among,  BankNY. 
Banks,  English.  .Amalgamations  Among,  B  inkL. 
Hanks,  Failed   Na(  ioiial.  Closing  of,  BankNY,  June. 
Biseball,  Old  Time,  IL  Chadwirk,  O. 
B.ishkirtseff,  ^Marie,  New   Unpublished  Journal  by,  RRP, 

June  15. 
B  isuto  at  Home,  J.  Cassidy.  ''ham. 
Belgium,  Freedom  of  Instruction  and  Association  in,  F.  de 

Monge,  RefS,  June  1. 
Besant,  Sir  Walter.  E.  F.  Baldwin,  Out. 
Belling  Book  at  Brook's,  (i.  S.  Street,  N.AR. 
Bili'e,  Faii-v-Tale  Element  in  tlie— IL.  P.  Carus,  Mon. 
Binl  Anhileetuie.  (i.  Stratton-Porler,  O. 
Birds  :  The  Songs  of  Mid-Summei-,  N.  H.  Moore,  Chant. 
Blast  Furnace,  Wastes  from  the,  W.  Whitwell,  '  as.M. 
Blennerhassett,  Harman,  True  Story  ot,  Therose  Blenner- 

hassi'tt-Adams,  Cent. 
Blue  Hill  .Meteorological  Observatory,  F.  Waldo,  PopS. 
Blumtiiiihal,  Count,  FieM-.Marshal,  .•<   Whitman.  Contem. 
Boilers,  Marine,  Effi<-ieiiiy  of,  G,  .M.  Brown,  CasM. 
Bolingl)roke,  Politics  of,  I'.  Batesnn,  Gent. 
Bonapai'tc,  Delnits  of.  E.  Gacliot,  Nou,  June  15. 
Book-Places,  Ruth  H.  Laiulor,  Home. 
Books.  Useful.  Cheapening  of.  W.  L.  Clowes,  Fort. 
Boston  Elevated  Railway,  G.  A.  Kimball,  NEng. 
Boston,    Twentieth    Century   Club   of,    11.    A.    Bridgman. 

AMRR. 
Botany,  J.ipanese.  Str. 

Bon.gefs  "  Le  Fantome,"  W.  S.  Lilly.  Fort. 
Bridge,  So  ial  Tyranny  of.  M.  .leune.  Fort. 
Broni.e,  r::harlott,e.  Story  ot— IL,  YW. 
Buddha's  Discourse  on  thti  End  of  i  he  AVorld,  OC. 
Buddhist  Discovery  of  America,  J.  Fryer,  Harp. 
Burial,  Premature,  E.  Pilon,  Nou,  June  I. 
Butterfly,  Life  History  ot  a,  E.  M.  White,  LeisH. 
Calderw  ood,  Henry,  the  Critic  of  Agnosticism,  G,  Campbell, 

Bibs. 
California.    Rose  Carnival  and  Santa  Clara  Valley,  11.  L. 

Wells,  Over.  lune. 
Calvin,  John,  Literary  Work  of,  F.  Brunetifere,  PRR. 
Camping,  Practical  Side  of.  O. 
Canada:  Bicycling  from  Montreal  to  Sle.  Anne,  F.  Furring- 

ton,  O. 
Canada,   Railway  Policy  of— III.,  S.  J.  McLean,  JPEcon, 

June. 
Canada,  Relations  of  the  United  States  with,  J.  D.  Whelp- 
ley,  WW. 
Canadian  (Confederal ion.  Sir  John  M.icdonald  and.  Can. 
Cassatt,  Alexander  Johnston.  F.  N.  Barks  'ale,  WW. 
Cat  and   Dog,  Comparison  Between  the  Jumps  of  a,  A.  C. 

Banflehl,  Pear. 
Century,  Swee))  of  the,  and  Its  Meaning,  F.  Parsons,  Arena. 
Cent    ry. Twentieth,  Burden  of  the,  W.  Besant,  NAR,. 
Cli.rity  Organization  Work,  Psychology  of,  S,  H.  Bishop, 

Char. 
Charity  Worker:  W'hat  He  Is  Expected  to  Do,  F.  Tucker, 

Char. 
Charlatanism,  Evolution  of,  F.  RagnauU,  RRP,  July  1. 
Chautauqua,  a  School  lor  Out-of-School  People,  Chaut. 
Chicago    15uilding-'l'rades    Conflict,  J.  A.  Miller,  JPEcon, 

June;  E.  L.  Bogart,  PSQ,  June. 
Child,  ^-ihetics  oi   the,  at  the  Petit  Palais,  R.  de  la  Sizer- 

anne,  R  D.M.July  I. 
Child-Saving  Movement,  H.  H.  HarN  BibS. 
Chilllcol he.  the  Cradle  of  a  Coinmoiivvealtli— III.,  Jane  W. 

Guthrie,  Mod. 
China. 
Allies,  Visit  of  the,  in  1900,  H.  Leonard,  JMSI. 
Chinese  Quesiion,  Missionary  "s  View  of  the,  B.  Cothonay, 

Cath. 
Ciiinese  Treasury  Note,  A.  D.  1367.  F.E.Marsten,  BankNY, 

June. 
Integrity  of  China,  Plea  for  the,  AV.  C.  J.  Reid,  Forum. 
Rang  Yu  Wei's  Open  Lctlers  to  the  Powers,  Fort. 
Literal  ore   as   an    Element  in  Reform,  I.  T.  Headland, 

MRNY. 
Loot,  Ethics  of.  G.  Reid,  Forum. 

Manchuria,  Russian  Problem  in,  G.  F.  Wright,  AMRR. 
Missionary  Problem,  F.  Greenwood,  NineC. 
Naval  Contingent,  With  the,  RRM,  May. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 
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P.Htr>  ..f  (  iMi.a   J    UautU-r.  RP.ir.  Jui...  I.', 

^^.•l.l.•I•>.■lM•.■ut,f.  FViilur.-  ..t.  Ki'L  Jui,« 
'•  >  .1  nxv  IVril."  M.  L.  r.ift.  MixK 


Chiist  UiKler  Oaili.j.  j.  V<.ini\:.  Luth 


CjiryM.>t<.in.  Lessons  from  llie  l.if,.  „f.  (•.  OeikU'   Horn 

Bra.C'lJE.'""'-  *-■""*■  "'  ^*"^''  "^  «i-B-'»V./a;it.  A. 
CJninli.  N,uTlip»'e  Essentials  or  the  J    Reed   VP 
tlviliz»ti..n.  Pn.pat'an.laor.J.  H.  Mac  l)..i,al.l.'l  j  k" 

"intAl  ""   '^■"•■■'■'^'""    EioiiouiiM,   F.    A.    Fitter, 

Cliniaieand  CaHionic  Aciil.  R.  NVillis  PonS 
Coiu  li.  Atucstrj  of  thf.  E.  P»miI1.1.I.  () 

Cociiln   \ii..1k  M.j  ol  tl.e  8pinal  Cord.  S.  E.  JcUiflfo.  PonS 
Coius,  lokfii.  PrivatelsMieof.  K.  p    Falkner   PsO    l,i, 
To  .-rid^e  Country.  P.  H.  W.  Aino^Gent     '''  ^  ^''^••'""^•- 
Colk-ce  .Mi'ii  ami  Otli<-r>.  J.  G.  ."^iRnd   Aiiis 

^""''Siws.'cvn';;-  ^^■"'"'''"K  One's  Way  Tiirouch.  Alice  K. 
Collier)  .Ma'naKetnent.  W.  Blakeniore.  Ene 
Comnurc-e   British.  Ameri.an  Pr-.^ress  i.nd.  H.  Cox.  N  VU 
(  ompiessed  Am.  Lmsoi.H.  A.  Fen;ii>.son.  Vlun 
CooMienre.  btudv  of.  C.  Ci.veriio.  Bii.S 

^"***cSlS'Hii;^\''''*  ^'"^  ""^  Militi^ry  .Services  of.  W. 
Creik'liton,  Bish   p.  |V.  Paul.  \ineC 

Creination  Movement  i_s  Anii-Catholie.  J.  P.  Murphy.  Cath 
Crete.  Lul.vnn  l,s  m,  M.  A    A.  lialloway.  NineC   *'"'•'-'*'"• 
Cn.  ket  :  ^ketrh  of  Mr.  (;.  L.  JesSop.  CaU 
Crime.  Punisliinent  oi.  K.  Aiider>on,  N'ineC 
Criminal  Keiorm.  L.  A^lilmrner.  West 

Cuba  and  Porto  Uico.  Our  Kelatiou  to  the  People  of.  O  H 
rlatt.  Annals.  '  * 

^"''\nna'ls^"""  ^^^°'  Spuiiish  Population  of.  C.  M.  Pepper. 

Currei.r>      Further    Improvements    in    Our.    L,  M.  .»?huxv 
csatik  rs  I  .  ' 

Cutl-r.  .\i,.nasseli.  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  N.  N.  Wilhimr- 
ton.  N  LiiK.  ••■'•lub 

Dauinier.  Honors,  F.  .Jonrdain.  RRP.  .June  1.5 
Ijaveiiport.  K.  L..  K.-.olJections  of.  Clara  .M..rris.  MeCl 
David,  ri.oina.-,.  iiiid  His  Work.  C.  .M.  Hakewell    I.IK       ' 

/'•    S'-'A'  'V''""'''"  '"'"  .f"""  "'«^  ."cientisis  Point  of  View. 

G.  Bjrtrkliinii.  Krin,  June  l.j. 
DeclaiMtion  of  ln.ie|»nilenee.  H.  Friedenwald.  IntM 
Ueilanition  ol  independence.  Men  Who  .signed  the.  Lora  .S 

L.a  .Malice.  Lipp. 
Dechiratiou  of  li. dependence.  Story  of  the.  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

D.-er.  Louisiana.  G.  M.  Alh-n.  A.Vat..Iunp 

IJ.pri-.ssKm  :  tlie  lJise««e  ..I  the  'rune,  W.  J.  Bay  lis.  West, 

pu  keii>.  t  iiarhh.  h.  (J.  Kitfoii,  Mkiuan. 

lJill..n.  Dr.  K.  J..  W.  V .  Stead.  KUL 

DivliiKa.sa  Fine  Art.  W.  Henry    I'ear 

Doctors  M.  L  .w.  W.  A.  .McClean.  GBatt. 

p-.inestic  Keonoiii).  .Mine.  .Sch  mall  I.  Sou.  Juno  1. 

Douj^las.  Kev.  Areliilmld.  A.  LaiiK.  Hla(  k 

Drama.  Koinaniic.  Hal.  ony  .Scene  in.  F.  C.  Drnke,  Crts 

Dream.  Pioplieti<-  Value  of  the.  in  Cont^•mIHlnlr^    P.-.ychol. 

OKV.  .N.  Vaschideand  H.  Pierion.  RUl*.  June  15. 
DrunkeiiiHvHs  an  Aeauired  Vice,  San. 
EarthfjuakeH.  C.  Biihier,  HI' 

East.  Far.  Woman  in  the.  Anna  N.  Bonjnniin,  AIns. 
tj  ..nomic  Ages.  F.  fl.  OiddiuKS.  P.SO.  June. 
jLilucation  : 

Aiademi.   Freedom  in  America.  W.  DeW.  Hyde.  IntM. 

CitizeiiHliip,  Kdii'-ation  for.  <iuiit. 

t:olleKe  (  ourse.  Slifirlelied.  (  .  K.  ThwliiB.  Foriim. 

College  for  the  People.  T.  E.  Will,  .\renii. 

Colleges.  .Sniallrr.  .Mission  ot  I  lie.  C    W.  Heit.Ier.  Lufh 

hconomirsin  tlie  .SdiiMdM.  J.  L.  Laiiiililln.  JPE.  on,  June. 

hlrctive.-S)f,tem  :  JhIi  Eleitive'c  J .  Corhln.  Foi  uiu. 

tloi  ntion  in  Koin  ation.  ,\L  R    Ely.  Wern. 

hygiene.  Sch.Md.  Certain  Fallur.-.  in.  R.  Clark.  Forum. 

Manual  Training,  The  New,  A.  Henry,  Muli. 

Pyramid  of  .-smdies,  .MonR. 

Roimiii  Calhidii   SiMoielaiy  SeliiMiN..!.  A.  Burns.  ACQR. 

Teclinical  Traiiiini;.  liit'li'  i.  .1    S   lioenhof,  Furum. 
E«lward  \'IL.  King.  liaM  I- ..I,  t  a-s. 
"  Eleanor  "  and  "  Hound..."  K.  Clark.  BB. 
Electric  Cuhle  ."Muking.  Caii.M. 
Elei  tri«;  Triictlon,  K.  <».  Craven.  Chnm. 
Englaiifl:  sretM'eat  Hrllain. 

English  .Monasti<   Towiit,  Rlsli.gn  in  the.  N.  M.  Trmholme. 
AllK. 
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u:^:l^\  '  '-   >'-rrllt.  Genu 

.•I.MlV  H..)la..Hl  of.C.  |^„1  >     j'lliie  J 

'••  i.i  -s.  Hiiii^li.  Siud)  of     \  ■  .     .i"  <-..       ..     - 

(n<. log)   In  i|„.  •twentieth  <  ** 

Geoiu-e   the   Fourth  MUd   Mi        .  <      t 

rjvle.  Xiii.  C.  '■ ""■    '"••'• 

CterinaiiyV  Relations  with  RuMln.  N'MtR 

vTlu!lle.MA.'''''"'  ^*''"^"*""-  »*'•  A.  McOlbbon.AJ: 

Glasgow,  the  ••.^e<'oi,.l  I'in    ••  I'\fM 

oo'k!!*:^i;:ii\l;rt'',  >.:n.Hutchin«.n.o. 

ore^f  lil:;;::.;::  :r'Ji:::M^.^;^!.-.r"'"'  •  ^'"""- 

Ak'ri.ultiin.lCondlthmsC-Hack  to  the  I^nd:".    VlncC 

Vl'MMm^Vo't""''*''''  '"'■"''*'  *"''•  "'  ■'■->»"^-"«^  H  Vv. 

Ariniee.  Britisl',  and  Forciifn.  Co»tof.  W.  E.  C«lrne«.  Cod- 

-I>s  Schema.  F.  Maurice.  NIneC. 
'  Istireat  MrltaIn  Living  on  liB,  Contrm 

ciiam."'''   ■'^""'   <^«'>I<'»HI.»  of  the.  W.  M.  J.  Wmiaron. 

C.al   Kntfland'fl:  !!■■■• 
I  d  the  A 

1  .      ,.     '    '"I'Ttl,.  IS.   A       \.r.vl,      (M-I      Ju, 

1  1.  .  :.  \  olunteerh  forlhe.  H.  A; 

I..  Kind  and  the  LlUral  i'«rt>.  .  .   donald.  Con- 

Ju.ii.aturc.  English  Century  of- v..  Van  V.Vr«fer.«JBi.g 

l^.lsir  Oue^ .Hand  Empire.  W.  I),  namllton.  W.^i        *" 

LlUrallart)  :   A    .Menace  to   English    D»  m.s  r«.  J  .  H«t  ||e 
E.  .M.iIhhmI.  Forum.  ••-.iiw 

Militar)  Training  in  .'Jeeondary  .S.  h.>  Is.  C.  O.  Gull  JM«JI 
>.aval  -treiiglli  In  the  .Me-l If er. an.  an.  A.  WhlU-   N.iK 
>avy   ■  i'..rs.inn«l."  Vi.  C.»*.M 

OpiHrnliion.  i>.alh  ami  I  li.e!  \\'   T.  8lend.  RRL 

■   l..nl.-m.   "         •  '         * ''-'  ""««'«^ 

.«..l.|(...«„n.|  Snllors,  prnvMnn  fr.r.  Mnru'aret  Vunr    N'ntR. 

^'j'.'c.'r';.        m.-'i'Ir"-'  """  ""  '■■"^""•'  •^'*i'"'»«. 

^V,".",'','    '■  '»  "  '"»  »'»"•  W«nr?  W.  U.  Uw«,n. 

Ititll K  is* 
IIn».(»Mlt..i.s.  Vnllvr.  nf  Anirrlrn.  n    Ri.- t..-    P.  nr 

{';;   '  i^.criu 

II"  ..v.ii,  .„. 

"  June»- 

H"  ■   i  , 

lI«j«lthbiudie».Lo«uioii.dlUii-  II..GirinMny.  r.  1..  ObmaM 
nil  %\,  * 

lI<iM.tfumi»  Among  ftmRIc  N'nilun*.  O.  MamirviU.  RPL. 
June.  .••».. 

:: -   " ■      «".!..  \  .  MHIrr.  Mtin. 

Ilors.'s.  AmerUMU  .Methods  of  Training.  A.  E.  T.  \V«ta<tn 
Rn«l.  ' 

'  JunM. 
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'  ■Ntfxlorn  Piilnro.  Dorothy  Richardson,  Cos. 

-.  I'lVMMviiij;  tin-.  AM  lilt. 
:u  .111.  I  fiituiv  of,  J.  I..  KonI,  Miin. 
~      ••<.!.  I'crtiiiii  l-'ulliirts  in,  1{.  Clark,  Forum. 
.    ivM,"  Skctrll  i>t.  Y.M. 
inn  iii.tl  .lui.ciiiciii,  \V.  P.  Kit.  T.TE. 
J  .lilyof  Mmii.  I'.  K.  Locke.  MUNY. 

Iiuim.  Ti-ii!Micy  Law  in  Nortliwc^tcni.  K.  II.  nrown.  West. 
Indians,  C.iiiuiliitn  Djihway,  Drauui  of  lliawattia  as  I'laycd 

by  H  B  ind  of,  V.  Yciuli,  C.-n. 
Indians,  ll.iiilah,  MarK'ant  \Y.  Lpichton.  Ovpr.  .Tune. 
Inili.'iii!>:  Tlif  I'ottnwaloiuics  in  tho  War  of  IHI:.',  S.   Po-K«- 

(lon.  .\r»-na. 
Insects  as  I)i>sominntors  of  Disonsp.  C.  AV.  Slilcs,  Snn. 
Invertebrates,  No  tl»  Aniericau— XV.,  The  llulothurioidca, 

H.  L.Clark,  .\Nat.. I une. 
Invi->tineiit  and  ."^iH-culai  ion,  G.  Y'prd,  Corn. 
Ireland.  Future  of,  W.  M.  Crook,  Y.M. 
Ireland,  Militant.  West. 

Ireland.  Konianization  of.  J.  P.  Mnlinffy,  NineC. 
IrelaiKl,  Situation  in,  G.  Lanj,'tol  t.  Fort. 

Iron  and  Steel  Makine  in  Cape  Breton,  P.  T.  McGr.nth,  Eng. 
Irrigration  in  Hawaii,  \V.  Maxwell,  I.\,  .1  une  and  July. 
l?*leof  Tlianit.  Enplanil,  H.  \V.  Lucy,  Cliani. 
It   l.aii  i  hililren.  Treatment  ot.  G.  Prato.  K.isN.  .Tune. 
Italian  Neo-Catholicisni.  A.  Mellerio,  Xon,  .June  15. 
Italy,  Affairs  in,  H.  I).  Sedgwick.  .Ir.,  Allaiit. 
Italv,  Kducational  Institutions  in.  F.  (iarelli,  NA.  .Tune  1. 
Jeff.'Tson,.)osei)li,  Fishing  with,  J.  S.  Metcalfe.  LIU. 
Jesuits,  Father  Taunton's  History  of  the,  J.  F.  X.  ^Vestcott, 

Catli. 
Jesus,  ^Vitnpss  of,  to  Himself  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  J.  R. 

.Smith,  PRR. 
Jew  in  English  Fiction,  Maude  Frank.  Crit. 
Joan  of  .A  re.  Apropos  of.  F.  de  .Mahy,  Nou.  June  15. 
Journalism,  Religious,  iu  England  and  America,  H.W.  Hor- 

will^Forum. 
Keene,  .laines  R.,  Manipulator.  E.  Lc  Fcvre,  WW. 
Kierkegaard,  Soeren.  ^I.  Muret,  KPar,  July  1. 
Knowledge.  Utilitarian  Estimate  of,  .1.  Sctli,  Phil. 
Kuinatology— the  Science  of  Waves,  M.  Tindal,  Fear. 
LalK>r,  Child,  Legislation  in  the  South,  Leonora  B.  Ellis, 

Gunt. 
Lakes.  Summer  Travel  on  the,  W.  W.  Hudson,  Mod. 
Lan<Ulip  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  J.  E.  AV'hilby,  Pear. 
Lathes,  Turret.  Some  American.  P.  J.  Connor,  CasM. 
Leprosy.  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  July  1. 
Lescarl.ot,  Marc,  of  Vervins,  H.  1\  Biggar,  AHR. 
Lima,  .-V  tl>ena>nm  of,  EM,  June. 
Li  erary  Experiences,  Some,  XatR. 
Literature:  Child   in  Contemporary  Frencli  Romance,  M. 

A.  Lel.lon.l,  RRP,  July  1. 
Literature,    French,    Diletlanteism    in,  S.    C.  de  Soissons, 

Conlcm. 
Literatare,  Serving-Man  in,  Mao. 
Locomotive-Building  iu  the  United  States,  J.  H.  Converse, 

Cas.M. 
London,  Irish  in.  Black. 
London,  Rowing  World  of ,  Cass. 
Loon,  The,  W.  D.  Hulbert,  McCL 
Lu   k.  Ethics  of,  Cham. 
Luilier,  Martin,  and  His   Protestant   Biographers,  H.  G. 

Gauss,  ACQR. 
Macliini'-t,  Foreman,^!.  P.  Higgins,  CasISL 
Machinists'  Strike  in  the  United  Stales  :  A  Symposium,  Eng. 
Mammalia,  Evolution  of  tlie,  W.  B.  Scott,  IntM. 
Manuscript  Treasures, Some  Lust,  Geoigina  P.  Curtis, Cath. 
Maritime  Expansion  of  America.  B.  Ta>lor,  Fort. 
M  irriages.  Romantic,  Group  of,  Y\V. 
"  Marseillaise,"  Strange  Origin  of  the,  K.  Blind,  NineC. 
Marshall,  John.  W.  Go.ldard,  NC. 

Martineau.  James,  Hour  with,  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  Bkmnn. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  Lyrical  Poems  of,  H.  C.  Beeching,  NatR. 
Mattiemiti  s.  Principles  of,  B.  Russell,  IntM. 
Meade,  Gen.  George  G.,  Peuuypacker's  Life  of,  C.  L.  Moore, 

Dial,  June  16. 
Medical  Practice  and  the  lifiw,  C.  S.  Andrews,  Forum. 
Messedaglia,  A.,  L.  Luzz^iti  i,  S' A,  June  1(5. 
Meteorological  Observatory  at  Blue  Hill  F   Waldo,  PopS. 
Meynell,  Mrs.  W..  Poems  bv,  T.  B.  Reilly,  Cath. 
.Mikado,  Personality  ot  ttie.  W.  E.  Gnffls,  Out. 
Militarism,  Cure  of:  A  Symposium,  YM. 
.Military  Training,  Modern,  USM. 
Missions: 
Africa,  Brief  Study  of.  T.  Moody,  MisR,  June. 
Africa,  Need  for  Industrial  Missions  in,  W.  L.  Thompson, 

.MisR,  June. 
Alaska,  Work  Among  the  Miners  of,  S.  H.  Young,  MisR. 
Brindaban.  Hindustan,  the  Unholy  City  of  Temples,  W.  R. 

Clancy,  MisR,  June. 
China,  .Missionary  Problem  in,  F.  Greenwood,  NineC. 
Converts,  Some,  of  the  Mission  Century,  A.  T.  Pierson, 

MisR,  June. 
DuMcan,  William.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  A. 

T.  Pierson,  Misii. 
(Jieek  ^Vork  in  the  Marsovan  District,  C.  C.  Tracy,  MisH. 


Hvmns  by  Native  Christians  of  Many  Lands,  J.  T.  Gracey, 

NlisU. 
India,  Christian  College  and  Missions  In,  L.  I?.  Wolf,  MisR. 
liuii.ins.  Red.  and  the  (Jcspcl,  K.  I'liair,  Ai  isl!. 
Japan,  Religion  in  tho  Uiglier  Scliools  of,  J.  T.  Gracey, 

MisR,  June. 
Morocco,  Tour  in,  C.  Mensink,  MisR,  June. 
New  Orleans  Mis>ioiiary  ( 'oiiferem  e.  Be  lie  M.  Brain,  ^fisR. 
I'liilaiithropic   Sitle  of    IMission    Work,  J.   .Sibree,  MisR, 

June. 
Philippines,  Religious  Conditions  In  the,  J.  B.  Rodgers, 

MisR. 
Pioneciing  Among  the  Cannibals.  S.  M.  McFarlane,  MisR. 
Self-support  in  iNlissions,  K.  H.  Van  Dyke,  and  C.  S.  San- 
ders, 3lisH,  Juii'-. 
South  Africa,  Native  View  of  Christianity  in,  J.  L.  Dub6, 

MisR,  June. 
South  America  as  a  Mission  Field,  T.  B.  Wood,  ISIisR, 

June. 
Mississippi  During  tho  Civil  War,  J.  W.  Garner,  PSQ,  June. 
Molifere  and  Women,  II.  Davignon.  KGcn,  June. 
Monastery,  Olil-Irisli,  in  the  Apennines,  T.J.  Shahan,  ACQR. 
^lonkeys.Intelligence  of,  E.  L.  Thorndike,  PopS. 
^Montreal,  Canaiia's  Commercial  INletropolis,  S.  Byrne,  Calh. 
Moore.  George,  Conversation  wit  b,  W.  Archer,  C.'rit;  PMM. 
^lormonism.  Sources  of  Danger  from,  R.  W.  Beers,  BibS. 
^Iorocco,  Sultan  of,  W.  B.  Harris,  Ni.tR. 
Mosquitoes,  Y'ellnw  Fever  and,  G.  M.  Sternberg,  PopS- 
Mt.  Rainier,  To  tlie  Summit  of,  Ada  W.  Anderson,  O. 
iSIunicipal  Activity  in  Englaml,  Elsie  Wi  tson,  PSQ,  June. 
^Iunicii)al  Art  in  Paris,  C.  M.  Rol  inson.  Harp. 
Music:  The  Art  of  Accompanying,  B.  Gluckenberger,  Mus, 

June. 
Music,  Programme,  Rise  of— II.,  E.  B.  Hill,  Mus,  June. 
Musical  Clubs,  Altruistic  Side  of,  Lilla  1'.  iM.  Curran,  Mod. 
Mutiny,  Gr«at,  Tale  of  the— VII.,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 
Mythology,  Norse,  H.  Wun-ch,  NC. 
Nationalism,  The  New,  A.  E.  Davies,  AngA. 
Nations,  Charity  Between,  H.  S.  Kempton,  NC. 
Nations,  Mortgaged,  G.  10.  Walsh,  Gunt. 
Natural   History,  American  Museum  of,   Katherine  Hoff- 
man, JunM. 
Natural  Selection,  True  Critical   Test  of,  S.  Fitzsimons, 

ACQR. 
Negro,  Criminal— VI.,  Frances  A.  Kellnr,  Arena. 
Negro,  Salvation  of  the,  B.  T.  Wasliington,  WW. 
Negro    Volunteer:    Some    Characteristics,    R.  L.  Bullard, 

J  MSI. 
Negroes,  Relation  of  the  Whites  to  the,  G.  T.  Winston,  An- 
nals. 
Negroes,  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Whites,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 

Annals. 
New  England  Woman,  Kate  Stephens,  Atlant. 
New  Orleans  and  Reconstruitioii,  A.  Pnelps,  Atlant. 
Newport  in  Summer,  E.  Gregory,  Harp. 

New  York  as  a  Center  of  Education,  S.  G.  Williams,  JunM. 
New  York,  Housing  Question  in,  P.  Escard,  RetS,  June  1. 
New  York,  Queer  Trades  in,  J.  .1.  Goodwin,  Jtinl\l. 
New  York,  Transition  from  Dutch  to  English  Rule  in,  A.  E. 

McKinley,  AHR. 
New  Zealand,  Life  in,  LeisH. 

Ney,  jNIarshal,  Execution  of,  R.  Blennerhassett,  NatR. 
Nigeria  and  Its  Trade,  H.  Bindloss,  MoiiR. 
Norfolk  (England),  Rummericg  in,  J.  W.  White,  O. 
Novels,  Great  War,  Jane  H.  Findlater,  NatR. 
Numbers  XXI.   16-18,  Notes  on,— The  Soiig  of  the  Well, 

M.S.  Terry,  BibS. 
Oaths,    Royal,   and   Doctrinal   Subterfuges,  J.  J.  O'Shea, 

ACQR. 
Odell.  Gov.  Benjamin  B.,  Jr.,  A  Businesslike  Executive, 

WW. 
Odell,  Gov.  Benjamin  B.,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  R.  Ogden,  McCl. 
Oil  Fields,  Great  Texas,  E.  H.  Treberne,  Cos. 
Opera  in  Germany  and  in  England,  Kathleen  Schlesinger, 

PMM. 
Orators,  Some  Famous,  I  Have  Heard,  G.  F.  Hoar,  Scrib. 
Oregon:  How  It  Was  Saved  to  the  United  States,  H.  W. 

Parker,  Horn. 
Oscar,  King,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  R.  H.  Sherard,  Pear. 
Otterbein,  Philip  William,  and  the  Reformed  Church,  W. 

J.  Hiiike.  PRR. 
Palisades,  Hudson,  Preserving  the,  AMRR. 
Pan-American  Exposition  : 
Aspects  of  the  Exposition,  E.  R.  White,  Atlant. 
Educational  Force,  Exposition  as  an,  C.  E.  Lloyd.  Chaut. 
Pan-American  l)v  Diiy  and  Night:  I.,  The  Opalescent  City, 

C.  Y.  Turner;  ll..  The  Incandescent  City,  W.  Fitsroger, 

Mod. 
Spirit  of  the  New  World  as  Interpreted  by  the  Exposition, 

H.  W.Mabie,  Out. 
Papacy  and  Empire,  i  "onflict  of,  D.  S.  .Scbaff.  BibS. 
Paper  Mills.  Steam  Engineering  in,  NV.  D.  Ennis,  Eng. 
Park,  Edwards  A.,  as  a  Theological  Preacher,  BibS. 
Paris,  Municipal  Art  in,  C.  M.  Robinson,  Harp. 
Parkman,  Francis,  at  Lake  George,  Scrib. 
Pasteur,  Louis   H   Primbault,  RGen,  June. 
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Pntrintism  anil  TTninnnltnrlnnIsm,  O.  Ooynn.  RDM.  Jun»»  15. 
Palm   .-.k'!'.  Public,  Coriuutiin;  Power  of,' O.  W.  L'lult-rwood, 

Forum. 
Ppn.  I-  PriipflRandn,  Fnfnreof  tbe,  J.  Novlcnw.  RRI*.  July  I. 
Pensions,  Olii   .\«v,  Natiouui    Coni^rfiui  on,   L    BastMrrvuu, 

Ki-fS,  Juno  1  jiikI  Ij. 
Philippiiu-s:    Cliiiiiis   .\rising  from  the  American  Occup»> 

ti.in.  W.  F.  N«.rris.  iiHj,«. 
Phllippiiii's.  PtMipliiit;  of  llu',  R.  Virchow,  T'nnS. 
Pliilippiin-.  Rj.i  .!*  i.f  tin— tin- Tinruls,  C  C.  I'lerce,  .Annnls. 
Pliilii>pi>ifs,    Kelitcious    Cuiitlitiuus   iu   the,  J.    B.   RoUi;erti, 

Mi-i{. 
Philippiues,  Soml-Civilized  Tribes  of  the,  O.  O.  Miller,  .An- 

iiiils. 
Phil'-i'pliicnl   Litornture,  German,  in  the  Years  1899  and 

1SNO.  K.  A-lii  k.s,  I'liil. 
Pliilox.pl. y.  Eurhcst  lireek.  F.  J.  E.  Woodbrldte,  Phil. 
Plu.ii.krriipl.y : 

I'.ipyritjlit  Protection  for  Photogrnphs.  W.  .\.  Miller,  PhoT. 

Dry  Pliite.  Chemistry  <;f  tlu.  T.  T.  lii.ktr.  aPU. 

Fi'Ji's  of  I  lie  ('iimt-ra.  H.  Uitolcngiii,  .lunM. 

Fishes,  Tri.pirnl,  Photogriipliiiig.  .\ .  K.  Uugmore,  WW. 

Fniniing,  Artisiii-.  of  Prints.  H.  H.  .Mi.s<.n,  Al'lJ. 

Shuttfis,  Soeed  and  Eflicieucy  of— II.,  II.  M.  Uus2>man, 
PI1..T. 

Trimmii.gTiible  for  Ovnls.  R.  W.  Harrison,  PhoT. 
Pigeons.  H'liiiiiig.T.  (ioniz.  Over.  Jum-. 
i'liints,  I)i--i.piMiirani-.' of,  J.  Viiugh.iii.  Long. 
Poe.  K.lg.ir  Alliiii:    Ills  >?tiul»'iit  Days  at  the  University  of 

Vjr^iiniH,  t'.  W.  Kent,  Hkmtiu. 
Poets.  AmerKHli.  EM.  June. 
l'<.«-ts,  Srancliiiiivijiri.  E.  Brjiusewetter.  Piith. 
Poisonitig.  Psycholi.gv  «>f-  111  .J.  H.  B.-alt-.  Jr..  GBng. 
Polnr  Rese   rch.  New  Pli;.s.  sof.C.  I '.  .Xdiinis.  .VMKK. 
I'liliir  Star.  Voyage  of  tin-,  t  iiinniiitHlir  <  ngni.  PMM. 
Politici.l   E ''.iioniy.   BililiograpliiLul   Discovery   in,   L.  Kat- 

s«lnT.  JPEeon.  June. 
Pop«-s.Teinp<iral  I'l.wer  of  the,  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the, 

T.  B.  Bruie.  LeisH. 
Porto  Hiinn  Pnii  l.-ni,  Signittcanco  of  the.  L.  S.  Rowe,N.\R. 
I'osleiilv.  I'l.a  fi.r,  11.  (iltljild-liulT.-.  We>t. 
Post-Offl<e  I).Hi  it,  Kiiilfoadsatid  tli.  ,  .'^.  Wjishliurn,  Guiit. 
Poultry  Breeiling.  Beginning,  II.  .^.  BalK-otk.  O. 
Poverty  and  .So.  ii.l  iJeiay.  A.  -M.  t'olwick.  Arena. 
PowniiUKjro.  .Mjiine.  and  Her  Duugliters,  ('.  E.  .V  Men.  NEiig. 
Preacher  and  tlic  Oiit-oI-l)i»irs,  I).  ]..  .<liai|i.  MliNY. 
Preacher  Who  In  .Mtira  Soul,  W    Iloyl,  Ilimi. 
I'rfacliing  for  Workirig  Mfli,  E.  H    Ifewi.it    Hum. 
Protestant    Domination   Over    Weak    L'uuimunitics,  J.   E. 

Wright.  ACQR. 
Protesiiint  Piiiiriple  of  Authority,  C  .  F.  Pnnde»-s.  Luth. 
I'resl.N  teri.in  isabljaili-School  Polity,  Giowili  of,  E.  T.  Brom- 

fl.-ld.  PI!R. 
I'uei  iculiure  in  (Jrrniiiny.  M.  Wolff.  Nou,  June  15. 
(jUi.kers.  Tun  Geiieratiuus  of,  L.  P.  Smith,  and  It.  E.  Robln- 

Min,  Atli.nt. 
Race  Probhin  at  the  South,  H.  A.  Herbert,  Annals. 
l<aie  Problems.  .America's.  .Annals. 
Itace  Supf-riority.  Canst  sof.  E.  A.  Ros."*.  Annuls. 
Kai  es,  .Alien,  As-<iniili.tii>ii  of,  P.  S.  Keinscli.  ;\|i>d. 
Itaces.  Lower.  Our  Ri-li.tions  with  the,  H.  li.  Murshnll,  IJE. 
i',ailroad  as  a  Type  of  M.xiern  Bnsini-ss,  C.  H<>vi>  ,  Ains. 
Itailwiiy  Prcsiil.  n:'H  Di.y.  C.  I).-  L    Hlne.  t  ent. 
Headers:   Do  Tiny  Rcail  V  A.  K.  Most  wj<  k.  (  rit. 
Bed  .<ea.  Crossing  of  tin-.  <i.  F.  Wrik'l.t    Bll  .•^. 
Religion,  p'unction  of  the  Ii.tell.  •  t  111.  <i.  S.  Iiinls.  MRNY. 
Religion:  Is  It  Declining  ?  J.  Whltehei.d,  NC 
|{eligi<.ii.  Met  hoi  Is  of  .''tuilying.  (i .  A.  Co«-.  .M  B>  V. 
Ri'liKiousatid  Poelii-  Impuls«'s.  Kinshipof.C.  Lanier.  MRNY. 
|{i-ligi.'Us  Consclnii^ncs-..  (  01  ite.it r<  of.  .1.  H.  l.i-nb.i.  .Mnn. 
iieligious  .journalism  in  England  ami  America.  11.  W.  Uor- 

u  ill.  Forum. 
Respiration.  Normal.  J.  Pelrce.  AMat,  J""'". 
Rl.)nie.  Postscript  as  t...  B.  Matthews,  Bkman. 
Ri..ill«-B<K)ks,  Some  Old.  Str. 
Itiis,  .lacoh  .A..  Autobiography  of— IX.,  Otit. 
Ri.iid  Building.  Objei  t  Lessons  in,  E.  .Mayo,  WW. 
Home.  F.  W.  Kll/patrick.  ()>  . 

Bi.iii.n  Catliolli-  (  hull  li  in  Detroit.  R.  R.  Elliott    ACOR. 
RoiiKiii   Calholicisni    In    the   British   Empire    L'niler  Queen 

Victoria,  A  .  O/it'-x    RtJi-n.  June. 
Rn-Uiii,  John,  in  His  Houie,  Anne  O'huKan,  .Mun. 
Riis-.j.i: 

(ti-rnu'ny.  Relations  with,  NatR. 

Machinery  .Market,  Russia  as  a.  A.  H.  Ford.  Eng. 

.Mniichiirla,  Riisshin  Pn.hl.ni  In.  <i.  K    Wright,  aMRR. 

Mlliiary  Ri\  hw  on  the  Year  imit,  J.M.SI. 

Ituhsia  and  Her  Problem  — II.,  Fort. 

Trains.  Bn-sian,  In.Ciiam. 
Rilthdge.  ,li.lin.  V.  R.  Joins.  (JBag. 

Si.llor  Niipi-rstltli.iiH.  Kriii,  Jan.- l.'i.  »,   ,    •,    . 

St.  Fratii  Isof  AMislund  the  History  of  Lucf  a,  C.  Pala/llnl, 
RasN.  June. 

SalfM.ii.  A.Ttl-.  L'-ngtie,  G.  If     '- '  ■ *•      V. 

.'<nn  .Miirino,  R.  piil.lii- of.  „     »,    t 

Savonarola,  PttslurBCrlU.  _  /.er,  RftiiN,  June. 


ivaiidlrinviana  in  Am«rlcft,  8.  SondrHen.  Krin,  Mar  SI  ao<l 

.In  r.-    1  ', 

S.  unerican  Aaaorlation  for  Iha  AdraomnMOt  of, 

S. 
Si 

S' 

s- 


•If*..  Crlt, 


J  I'Li  <.n,  Juiiv. 


11.,  A.  M.  Wij 


Sniills.  Kvt.i.-i..-^  of,  on  Cbanvra  of  Land  and  Sea,  H.  A. 


Trowt"  for.  W   H.  Tolmnn,  WW, 


I 


WrIU.  Fort. 

~oc.  Juitr. 
Rrpubllc   of 


I 

So«ii.l 

So<  lal  1  .. 

8<M'ial  ICi'u 

So«  lal  Will 

SiM-lalism  1.1  111.  '.  \*  .  J    I 

South    .Aini-rl.  .1  ol    Maw. 

Chill.  F.  Mil.  Ur.  ML". 
South,  Condiilon  of  tin  .  W.  (>.  Oakman.  XAR. 
Souh.  Si. liil.  Breaking  I'p  tl...  J    ■     "    ■  .WW. 

Spain,  ('nloniiil  .Mil  h.Mln  of,  p.  I 

Space,  Berkelrliili  Dim  ii  ii..- ..<    1.  Phil. 

S|ieeciies,  .Miildi-n,  .M    .M  •  .e. 

Sp>'lliiig  of  English,  B.  .M  ,      M 

Spiiml  Curd.  Cocaiuo  TriMltueiii  til  the,  R.  Komme,  RRP, 

July  I. 
Stage  KiTeits.  Moilern.  Edith  D»\liU.  Mun. 
Stage  KobU-rsi.f  I  h.-  U'.-i.C.  Mu  IhImjU,  .Mun. 
Star.  New.  in  IVi>«n-    Vi  >..<•. 

Stellar  I'l.iv.rs*-,  1.  he.  T.  J.  J.  S.-e.  Allnnt. 

Stephens.  James,  tli'    1  >  Head  C«  nier.  j'.MM  . 

Stowe.  One  of  the  SlalcU  Uumrs  ol  EnglMiiU,  J.  O.  IIart««, 

PMM. 
Sun.  HIstorj-  ami  Mystery  of  the.  F  B»ll..nL  VM. 
.*>U|MTriatiiri.l  In  India.  S.  Karilli->  ■  W  iliinit.  Ti  nip. 
Surgery,  Ev..luti..n  of.  P.  Dell  .t.  Hl'..r.  Jni  e  li. 
Swiirilstnaiiship  in  l-.ngland.  T    .A .  CiH.k.  Bmi. 
Tahiti.  T   B.  ."v-viTMin,  Pear;  J.  I.f  F..  ik<-.  Si  rlh. 
TaoTeh  King,  .\uti.enilelty  ol  'he,  P.  Cnriic.  Mon. 
I'arifT  .Agliiition,  Mania  for.  (i.  tiunloii.  (iiii.t. 
Taxatiiii.  I'l  llltarliin  Princlpli-s  of.  B.  S.  (tiiiTi.M'y.  San. 
l'i'les<'oiM-.  .Making  of  the.  (i.  B.  Waldiun.  J  un)L 
Terry,  Klh  n,  .An  of,  B.  Stokir. »  os. 
T«-Xas,  .'Sale  of,  l.i.^pain,  H.  ."'.  Bouiell.  Forum. 
Theat.  r.  Thf.   Vis.  outit  d".A\.  ml.  BDM.  June  |.S. 
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Pr :r,    ^®  puMish  elsewhore  in  this  nunilx.'r 

an  article  on  Dr.  Koch  and  his  work. 
"^  I        ';    from   the  pen  of  Dr.  Herman  B 
of  New  York,  liimself  an  international  a-  •' 
as  a  bacteriologist.      Professor  Koch,  ui    , 
who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  tuU-rculosis  gerra^ 
whicli  is  now  universally  acknowle<Igt'd  to  J>e  the 
cause  of  consumption,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  recent  Tuberculosis  Congress  hcl.i 
in  London.    Un  tliis  occasion.  Dr.  Kwh  took  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  true,  as  had  been  sir       -    ' 
tliat  tuberculosis  can  be  readily  conveved  t<  ■  a 

beings  by  milk  or  butter  from  cows  aflBicted  with 
what  is  known  as  bovine   tuberculosis,  nor  from 
the  use  of  the   meat   of  tubercular  cattle.     Dr. 
Koch  hat!  reached  this  view  after  mucli  ialKjrious 
study  and  exf>erin)ent.      Other  authorities  in  the 
congress  did  not  atrree  with  liim.  however,  nota- 
bly I'rofessor  Macfadyen,  of  the  Koyal  \'eterinary 
College,  who  held  that  human  and  bovine  tuber- 
culosis   are    essentially  the    same    disease.      The 
congress  was  one  of  great  interest  and  value,  and 
was  fraught   with   more  importance,    by   far,   to 
the  human  race  than  most  of  the  recent  action 
and  di?cus.sion  of  the  parliaments  and  congress<'s 
that  are  supposed  to  .shape  tlie  destiny  of  nations. 
It  is,  indeed,  highly  significant  to  note  the  great 
progress  that  the  world  is  making  through  vohin- 
tary  a.ssociation,  free  di.«r  .  and  co.'.jHTative 

effort,  quite  out.side  the  -^  :..  of  i»ol)iics  and 
government.  Thus,  the  united  efforts  of  devoUni 
and  wlf-.sacrificing  8|>ecialists,  as  focussetl  occa- 
sionally in  a  gathering  like  this  congress  f»n  tuber- 
culosis, are  certain  to  re.-ult  in  tlu*  very  near 
future  in  the  saving  of  hundreils  of  thousands, 
or  even  of  millions,  of  lives  every  year  from  the 
ravages  of  a  single  disea.se.  Trofe-ssor  Hroiiardel, 
of  Paris,  by  the  way,  in  liis  pap«'r  on  the  preven- 
tion of  consumption,  dwelt  uf)on  the  importance 
of  tlry,  well-lighted  hou.«M*s  and  vhole- 

some  conditions  of  life,  and  pla^  ■  ,  li  em- 
phasis upon  the  danger  of  drink  in  relation  to 
tulx'rcular  diseases.     He  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
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J      -■      ~    to   the   niniiiK-i    jij  w 
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germ  is  al»solutely  ileinoiislrati>il.  A  new  scnini 
cure  for  yellow  fever,  discovered  l)y  a  Brazilian 
•  III,    Dr.    Caldas,    lias  boon    niidorgoiiiij:    a 

>. ug  tost,  in  which  the  United  States  Gov- 

ernuK'nl  lias  participated. 

/wi.     li  ^        Til©  bubonic  i^lacrue  sooms  to  be  still 

Other  Motes  on  i  i  i-       i 

th*  Season  s  ou  its  travels,  and  inodical  men 
Health.  throughout  the  world  are  studying 
that  disea.<e  with  anxious  devotion  to  human  wel- 
fare, and  with  methods  that  enable  each  to  bene- 
fit by  the  efforts  of  all.  Unquestionably,  the  anti- 
toxin treatment  for  diphthei'ia,  which  has  come 
into  cumnum  use  in  all  civilized  countries,  has 
greatly  decreased  the  mortality  from  that  dread 
disease.  Smallpox,  which  ought  to  have  been 
extinct  by  this  time,  has  been  more  in  evidence 
this  year  than  usual  in  New  York,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  doctors  and  the  boards  of 
health  have  been  urging  universal  vaccination  as 
the  only  safeguard.  In  tlie  memory  of  men  still 
middle-aged,  great  epidemics  scourged  at  least 
some  of  our  American  cities  every  year.  The 
Asiatic  cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  typhus 
or  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria 
were  the  more  common  of  the  diseases  that 
were  wont  to  acquire  epidemic  proportions.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  present  summer  of 
I'JOl  has  passed  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  serious  epidemic  visitation  in  any  large 
American  community.  "J'aking  things  as  they 
average,  life  has  never  been  so  comfortable,  or 
so  free  from  peril,  distress,  and  apprehension 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  in  this 
opening  year  of  the  new  century.  It  is  tru3  that 
the  summer  has  been  one  of  extreme  lieat  and 
drought  for  great  portions  of  the  country  ;  liut 
tliese  climatic  extremes  have  been  well  borne. 
No  cry  of  distress  or  call  for  relief  has  come 
from  any  of  the  States  where  the  crops  are  known 
to  have  been  injured,  and  the  population  of  town 
and  country  have  borne  the  discomfort  of  hot  days 
and  weeks  with  remai-kable  optimism  and  good 
temper.  For  one  thing,  our  city  w^ater- supplies 
are  far  more  abundant  and  pure  than  in  former 
years  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  hot  and  dry  seasons.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
ice  in  summer  has  become  very  prevalent  indeed  ; 
and  it  is  a  mark  of  the  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  that  all  working  people 
regularly  employed  are  almost  as  habitual  users 
of  ice  in  summer  as  of  fuel  in  winter. 

.  „  The  present  has  been  a  season  of  al- 

A  Prosperous  ^ 

Summer  irt    most  Unexampled  general  prosperity, 

merica.     ^^^^  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  economic 

conditions    have    allowed    practically   everybody 


who  wished  work  to  be  employed  at  as  good  an 
avciago  rate  of  pa}''  as  people  in  lliis  country 
have  ever  known.  When  the  oi'dinary  life  of 
I  he  country  is  not  disturbed  l»y  gi-eat  wars,  pes- 
tilences, or  famines  ;  when  agriculture  is  gener- 
ally productive,  and  when  all  the  people  are  em- 
ployed at  fair  wages,  the  producers  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  food,  shelter,  clothes,  and 
some  luxuries,  and  thus  consumption  keeps  pace 
with  production.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  l)alance 
ought  never,  in  ordinary  times,  to  be  seriously 
disturbed.  Yet,  even  in  a  period  of  general 
prosperity  like  the  present,  men  are  instinct- 
ively apprehensive  because  of  past  (Experiences. 
Good  times  have  heretofore  quite  invariably  led 
to  overspeculation,  to  the  sinking  of  capital  in 
unproductive  enterprises,  and  to  much  borrowing 
and  lending  of  money.  Sooner  or  later  some- 
thing happens  at  a  given  point  to  shock  the  con- 
fidence of  the  lenders,  and  they  suddenly  refuse 
to  give  further  credit  in  certain  quarters.  This 
loss  of  confidence  becomes  contagious,  and  in 
the  sharp  reaction  that  follows,  many  fortunes 
are  lost,  and  many  workmen  and  their  families 
sufEer  through  the  paralysis  of  industry  that 
ensues.  Then  comes  the  tedious  period  of  recovery. 

It  has  been  thought  in  many  quar- 
Good  Times  tcrs  that  the  extraordinary  period  of 
Continue  7  ^j.^g^  .  forming,  company-promoting, 
and  general  business  expansion  through  which 
we  have  been  passing  for  several  years  must  end 
in  a  crash  of  proportions  suited  to  the  unprece- 
dented magnitude  of  the  new  financial  and  in- 
dustrial operations.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  As  we  have  remarked  in 
previous  discussions  of  the  business  outlook,  the 
amalgamation  of  capital  and  industry  may  prove 
to  give  greater  steadiness  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  business.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
local  speculative  collapses,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  oil-land  craze  of  the  Southwest,  and  in  the 
premature  overdevelopment  of  some  forms  of  in- 
dustry. Thus,  although  the  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  self-propelling 
vehicles  has  been  amazing,  and  their  use  is  be- 
coming quite  common,  it  is  possible  that  the  fur- 
ther march  of  invention  may  prove  disastrous 
to  a  portion  of  the  large  aggregate  of  capital  that 
has  already  gone  into  automobile  manufacture. 
It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  valuable  illustrated  article  that  we  present 
in  tliis  number  on  the  making  of  automobiles  in 
the  United  States.  Generally  speaking,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  seems  to  be  upon  a  firm  basis, 
and  the  continuance  of  such  industrial  activity  as 
may  affoi'd  employment  to  all  able-bodied  workers 
seems  to  be  fairlv  assured. 
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Aiioinicein    ^»»r'''i^"l    '^  ^^^   jTusi^eroiis  an.i   l.-ss 
Coi»rf/f/o/j.«o/  con  tell  ted,    the    great    strike    of    the 

American  Life,  j^^^     ^,,^,    ^^^^j    ,,.^,.j.p^    ^.^^^jj    ,^^^.^ 

been  fraught  with  consequences  far  more  serious 
tlian  any  that   liati   presented   themselves  at  the 
end  oi  the  month  that  came  under  our  review. 
More  people  than  ever  before  have  managed  to 
take    a  summer  vacation    of   some    kind.      C'itv 
people  have  gone  to  the  seashore,  the  mountains, 
or  the  farmlands,    while  many  people   from   the 
country  districts  have  inspected    the  e.\iK>sition 
at   Buffalo  or  otherwise  enlarged  tlieir  sphere  of 
knowledge     and     experience     bv    travel.      More 
stores,  shops,  factories,  and  business  places  than 
ever  before   have  allowed   tlieir  employees  Sat- 
urday lialf-liolidays  or  otherwise  managed  to  di- 
minish   the   weekly  number  of   liours   of   labor. 
The   general    tendency,    indeed,   toward    shorter 
hours  of  Work  is  to  be  observeil  in  all  trades  ami 
callings.      This,  to  be  sure,  is  largely  due  to  the 
systematic  efforts  of  labor  organizations,  further 
aided  by  legislation  ;    but  it  is  also  due  in  con- 
siderable part  to  the  fact  that  employers  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  long  hours  are  of  no   real 
advantage.     The    American    business    man    lias 
himself  been  learning  to  get  some  pleasure  away 
from  his  store  or  oflice.  and   this  change  in  liis 
own  habits  and  point  of  view  has  lielped  him   to 
see  a  little   more    clearly  the    case    of    his    em- 
ployees.     Wholesome  sports  were  never  so  popu- 
lar before  in   America  as  they   have   been   this 
summer,  and  no  previous  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  been  so  stalwart  and  so  well  trained  in 
body  ami  in  mind  as  the  one  now  coming  on. 

.  -  The  Tuberculosis  Congress  is  onlv  oim 

A  Congress         ,      ,  ,      t-.  i     '  • 

Against  of  tlus  .seasoii  s  huropcau  gatlienngs 
Seasiciiness.  ^j-  specialists  for  the  consideration  of 
some  malady  or  ill  against  which  it  is  hoped  t+iat 
scientific  men,  through  study  and  cooperative 
effort,  may  be  able  to  provide  a  remedy.  This 
last  month  there  was  held  at  Osteiid,  uiuler  tlie 
jxitronage  of  the  municipal  administration,  and 
under  the  high  protection  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  a  special  exposition  of  all  the  methods 
that  have  l>een  devised  or  propose<l  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  seasickness,  ami  also  a  congress  to  dis- 
cuss that  much-jokeil-about  but  very  serious  ami 
troublesome  form  of  illness.  As  travel  by  water 
l»ecomes  more  and  more  general  and  inviting, 
the  one  <lrawback  that  spoils  it  all  for  myriads  of 
vovagers  is  the  liability  to  sj'asickiH'Ss.  The 
plans  of  the  exposition  provide<l  for  six  depart- 
ments or  sections,  one  of  which  lM>longed  to 
naval  architecture  anil  had  to  do  with  iiH-ans  to 
diminisii  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  ships. 
Another  section  was  devoted  tt)  means  for  im- 
proved   ventilation   of    vessels,    the   removal    of 


oilors,    and    the   abundant    supply   of    ozvtfen. 

to    IJO    "  ]g 
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by  the    individual   traveler,  and    a  'n 

'  •  l«  a  collection  of  the  very  conHider- 
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subject.      I '  ,.y 

will    have    followed    from   these   offorls  of  that 
us.  fill    Vrv.    '         .  iely    known    an    the    ••  Lujue 
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Science. 
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kind,  but  they  are  also  studying  with  great  care 
the  di.seases  that  affect  the  animals  and  plants 
that  are  important  as  sources  of  food  suppiv,  or 
for  other  economic  ends  ;  and  they  are  also  in- 
vestigating the  laws  and  methods  of  nature  as  re- 
lated to  weather  and  climate,  and  to  •' 
cesses  of  agriculture.     Thus,  there  will  b.  .at 

Lyons,  in  France,  this  autumn,  two  international 
congresses  of  particular  importance  to  farming 
interests.  C»ne  of  these,  which  will  \h-  under  the 
presidency  of  the  French  minister  of  agri<ulture, 
is  to  consider  means  of  protection  against  <lam- 
age   frt)m   huilstorms.      Anotl  '   ch  is  to  be 

under  the   presidency  of  the  ii    ^  r-general  of 

viticulture,  is  to*deal  with  all  questions  relating 
U)  the  hybriilization  of  the  vine, — a  subject,  ob- 
viously, of  great  practical  moment  in  the  wine- 
producing  countries  of  the  Continent.  Fn«ncU 
experimenters  in  agricultural  science  have  U'on 
making  what  are  announced   as  -  's 

in   the   inoculation   (.f   various   tii        ,...;;. id 

against  certain  diseases  of  a  bacterial  ainl  para- 
sitical nature  ;  anil  one  of  the  French  agricul- 
tural institutes  announces  a  remedy  fur  a  new 
disease  of  the  sugar  Ihh'I  that  hnd  iM-gun  to  worry 
producers  of  that  staple  Kuro|>ean  crop.  Just 
as  the  treatment  of  human  maladi<>s  is  Uing 
revolutionized  iunler  the  discoveries  of  mi><iicat 
science,  so  the  ancient  art  of  agriculture  bids  fair 
to  be  wholly  reestablished  on  a  new  iMsis  tlimugh 
the  wondi'rful   thscoveries   of   the   exp«'rl-  '■• 

practical   application    to  agriciiltun*    >>{  ■\ 

methods  of  research   in  chemistry,   pin 
bacteriology,  and  other  sciences.      T' 
efforts  of  our  own  agricultural  colle^.  -  ani  .-s 
jM'riment  stations,  tin*    farmers  of  the  West  are 
iH'ginning  to  reap  the  lH«nefit»  of  some  of  the  dis- 
coverii'S  of   the  i  '  ' 

their  improv<»<l         

extn'mely  interesting  article  that  we  pn-wnt 
month   from  the  ]M>n  of  I'  mar,  of 

the  I'niversity  <»f  Kansas,  w    ■■  «:  -^ 

conditions  in   that  [tart  of  the  co  , 
great  (IrouKlit  of  the  |muiI  siimnter 
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Amonj;    Kuropoan    expositions    of    a 

£«.rop*a»»     practical  chanictcr  may  bo  mentioned 

Expositions.    jIi^.  ,,„^.  j^,  j^^,jjj    j„    |jj,i^.    ^vliicli  is  to 

be  held  in  tlie  present  mt)nth  of  September  under 
the  united  manaircment  of  tlie  Italian  chambers 
of  commerce.  It  is  international  in  its  scojie. 
and  its  principal  exhibits  will  be  of  afjricultuml 
machines,  and  of  machinery  for  making  butter 
and  cheese,  together  with  the  dairy  products 
themselves  :  and  there  will  also  be  a  department 
devoted  to  automobiles.  A  still  more  important 
automobile  exposition  is  to  be  held  this  fall  in 
Germany,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Leipsic.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Ajnerican  inventors  and  man- 
iifacturei-s  may  be  suitably  represented.  An  ex- 
position and  congress  relating  to  means  for  the 
extinguislunent  of  (ire  was  held  at  Berlin  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  various  exhibitions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  were  held  in  Paris.  T^ooking  aliead 
a  little,  it  may  be  noted  that  six  months  hence, 
at  St.  Peterslnirg,  Russia,  there  is  to  be  opened 
a  universal  international  exposition  of  fislieries, 
which  is  to  have  nine  departments  and  be  very  elab- 
orate, and  which  is  to  be  attended  l)y  an  inter- 
national congress  on  vai'ious  questions  relating  to 
tisheries.  Expositions  of  tlie  fine  arts,  or  of  art 
as  related  to  decoration  and  industry,  have  been 
almost  countless  in  European  countries  during 
the  past  summer.  The  most  important,  proba- 
})ly,  of  these  art  expositions  has  been  tlie  one  at 
Munich.  One  of  the  small  art  exhibitions  of 
Germany  was  interestingly  described  in  our  issue 
of  last  month  b}'  a  prominent  American  artist. 
An  interesting  exhibition  at  Brussels  is  of  a 
purely  historical  character,  and  includes  only 
objects  that  pertain  to  the  primitive  history  of 
Belgium.  At  Rouen,  in  France,  from  July  to 
.September,  there  was  held  an  exposition  of  the 
arts  applied  to  the  decoration  of  textile  fabrics. 
On  the  1st  of  November  there  will  be  opened  at 
Ximes,  in  France,  an  exposition  of  decorative 
and  industrial  art.      It  is  announced  that  a  con- 
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gress  of  arclueology  will   be  held  in  the  nt^ar  fu- 
ture at  .Athens.      'J'his,  of  course,  must  iiave  an 
iiiipoitant  bearing  upon   the  progress,  methods, 
and  i-esults  of  I'ecent  arclueological  explorations, 
and  will  doubtless   involve  the  exhibition  of  ob- 
jects  r(>cently 
iincai'lli(Ml     that 
illustrate  an- 
liciit     lif('     and 
all.     Thecitvof 
Kiga, — one    of 
ihe  most  impor- 
tant  ])  o  r  t  s    of 
i;  n  ss  i  a  and   a 
^reat  naval  and 
shipping  center 
in    the   Gulf  of 
lii  ga.    w  h  i  ch 
opens  from  the 
Baltic,  —  has 
been  festive  this 
summer  in  hon- 
or of  i\w  seven- 
hundi-edth     an- 
niversary of  the 
founding  of  tlie 
town,    and    has 
held  an  exposi- 
tion as  a  pai't  of 
the  genei'al  plan 
of  celebration.      Riga  has  had  a  good  growth  of 
recent  years,  and   now  boasts  about  300,000  in- 
habitants, a  third  of  whom  are  of  German  origin. 

Many  French  The  French  people  have  always  been 
nwnis.  and  the  leaders  in  the  art  of  creating  ex- 
Exhibitions.  positions,  and  almost  all  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  of  France  have  recently  held,  or 
wifl  hold,  exhibitions  of  their  own,  either  of  a 
special  or  general  nature,  the  majority  of  them 
being  strongest  on  the  side  of  art.  In  connec- 
tion with  local  fetes,  celebrations,  or  expositions, 

there  have  also  of  late  been 
a  remarkable  number  of 
public  monuments  and  stat- 
ues erected  and  dedicated 
in  French  towns.  Most  of 
these  monuments  are  of  high 
ai'tistic  merit.  Among  them 
we  may  cite  a  monument 
recently  erected  at  Asnieres 
in  niemoiy  of  the  youths  of 
that  place  who  once  bore 
arms  in  defense  of  France. 
It  is  a  striking  piece  of 
work,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  small  illustration 
presented   herewith.     To 
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revert  again  to  the  exposition 
movement  as  inilioatiiij;  a*' 
livity.  vigor,  and  a  zt-al  for 
progress,  it  may  he  noted  that 
a  F'rench  exposition  of  fiii»« 
arts  and  of  the  arts  industrial 
is  to  l>e  opened  this  month 
at  Helsingfors.  the  capital  of 
Finland.  The  French  arc 
doing  all  thi-y  can  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  colonies,  and  an 
exposition  is  to  be  held  for 
the  edification  of  the  natives, 
and  others  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, in  the  capital  town  of 
Tonking.  Thus,  as  the  great 
Paris  Kxposition  of  last  year 
is  in  the  last  stages  of  demo- 
lition, its  influence  is  being 
felt  in  the  establishment  of 
numerous  smaller  French 
expositions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 


TIIK   K1N<.    ANU  yl'KKN    or    l-llKTI'li  A  I.   AS  TIIKV    APfKAI<t:l>    W II  K.N    VINITI.ICi    Til  K   IM- 
POSITION   IN     I'llVrV     li»:l<.MlA.     A/iiHK    I»l    iMis. 


,    ^       ,_,.      One   of  these,  about  which,  perhaps. 

An  Exposition  .        '  i  i  • 

in  the        lew  Americans  have  heard  anything  at 
Azores.       ^^^  -^  j^  ^j^^   _.\zore   Islands,  a  small 

group  belonging  to  Portugal,  composed  of  a  clus- 
ter of  nine  little  islands  with  a  total  area  of  about 
a  thousand  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  lying  800  miles  due  west 
from  the  Portuguese  maiidainl,  and  about  twice 
as  far  due  east  from  New  York.  This  expo- 
sition at  Ponta  Delgada,  the  principal  town  of 
the  Azores,  was  inaugurated  early  in  July  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  in  person,  who  had 
made  the  voyage  in  the  Portuguese  cruiser  D'>in 
Curios.  The  occasion  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  islands.  Elaborate  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  fashionable  tradespi'ople  im- 
ported quantities  of  Parisian  finery  to  enable  the 
inliabitants  to  receive  their  majesties  in  a  Imtoiii 
ing  manner.  The  Azores  seem  to  us  somewhat 
remote  from  the  centers  of  the  world's  great  life: 
but  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the  Azoreans 
are  this  summer  at  the  very  heart  of  activity 
anil  progress. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition  8«H'ms  to  U- 
the  Glasgow  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
Show.  England,  ami  to  liav«»  Ix'en  a  .source 
of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  i)eoplu  of 
Gla.sgow  tliein>elves.  Of  all  foreign  nations,  the 
Rus.sians  are  the  ones  who  have  taken  thn  tnosi 
pains  to  he  well  represente*!  at  (»'  ■  The 

Russian   Ooveriniifnt   went  about  l;.         -  !er  of 
jirepuiiri;:    tl.is    dlii-L'ow  exhiliit  in   a  practu-al 


spirit,  and   the  result  will  be  a  permanent  devel- 
opment of   Russian  trade.      Havii 

exhibit  by  far  the  most  {M>pular  :       . 

in  the  exposition,  the  Russians  are  following  it 
lip  by  opening  a  j;reat  Russian  :  e.  or  i>' 

in  one  of  the  principal  stn-'  •  ,'ow.  wii.  i.- 

various  articles  of  exjx>rt,  j  .  in  the  na- 

ture of  food  8up])lies,  will  be  on  permanent  exhi- 
bition and  sale.     To  the  outside  vi- 
the  most  valuable  thing  about  the   '   ...  _ 
hibiiion  is  the  manner  in  winch  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  varie«l  industrial,  iir  al,  and  aw- 
thetic  ilevelopment  of  Scotland  i\»-n. 


f^ittnr       \„„.,-j,-an  y 

Pan-Amtrlcam! 


\s   the    season    advance."*,     the    Pan- 
•n  at  W    ~  '  •< 

steadily   in   ..      j     .er  of . 

and  visitors  are  attending  it  in  increasing  num- 
bers from  all   part«  of  the  country.     To  t 

wlio    «lo  I 

the  new  <  ' 

while  to  offer  the  reminder  that  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can K  'n,  with  its  e 
narv  m.i   ii^  collections  o;    j 
works  of  art,  is  the  most  n< 
ment  ever  yet  ma«loof  the  j»n'.  tiie  I  nite«l 
States  in     '                              "  •  of  view 
alone,   i' 


r*«  ¥letorta 


Tlie  .\tii' 
tut  well  : 
llier,     pii 


the  N«»w  V«»rk  ('hamU«r  <»f  rouunerc*',  have  con- 
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KINU    t.DWAKD   VII.  AM)  ylKKN    AI,?;X  ANDKA,   WITH    PKINCESS  VICTORIA  AND  THE 
DIKE  OF  CORNWALL'S  CHILDUEN. 

(From  the  latest  photograph.) 


tical  lie  to  plooiiiy  forehod- 
iiij^s.  Eiiglaiul's  chii'f  need 
i.s  tlie  coiirjiiiT'  tt)  uet  rid  of 
lucless  and  harnilid  survivals 
and  anomalies.  Auriculture 
suffers  not  so  much  from 
A  merican  compt  tition  as  from 
the  wretclied  land  system  of 
the  ccuntry.  The  army  suf- 
fers from  the  system  under 
wliicli  the  oflicers"  commis- 
sions go  to  incompetent  scions 
of  an  absurd  aristocracy. 
Education  suffers  through  the 
unpi'ofi table  controversy  be- 
tween the  Established  Church 
and  the  friends  of  the  secular 
public-school  system.  Prog- 
ress in  almost  every  direc- 
tion suffers  tlirough  the  ob- 
structive nature  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  its  hereditary 
power  to  veto  the  measures 
passed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in    the  House    of 


tributed  generously  toward  the  fund  which  is  to 
be  expended  by  a  committee  of  distinguished 
statesmen  in  commemorating  the  personality  and 
reign  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  expected 
that  the  fund  will  reach  §1,000,000.  two-thirds 
of  which  has  now  been  subsci'ibed.  Tlie  trreat 
monument  is  to  be  placed  between  Buckingham 
Palace  and  the  Mall  of  the  neighboring  Park. 
The  accepted  design  is  that  of  the  English  scidp- 
tor,  Brock.  A  large  pedestal  is  to  oe  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  "Victory,"  in  front  of  which  the 
Queen  is  to  be  seated.  Various  symbolical  figures 
and  groups,  all  in  bronze  and  three  times  life  size, 
will  go  to  make  up  a  very  impressive  addition  to 
the  public  monuments  of  London.  The  whole 
affair  will  rise  to  a  height  perhaps  seventy- five 
feet  above  the  ground  level.  At  the  base  is  to 
be  a  fountain.  The  whole  design  is  so  elaborate 
that  a  full  explanation  would  require  a  page.  If 
the  committee  should  receive  enough  money,  it  is 
understood  that  a  triumphal  arch  will  also  be 
erected  in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria,  perhaps  at 
the  entiance  of  the  new  roadway,  now  in  process 
of  construction,  leading  into  Charing  Cross.  Va- 
rious improvements  are  in  progress  or  in  con 
templation  in  London,  which  is  shown  by  the 
new  census  to  have  made  impressive  growth. 

Thus,  while  the  London  newspapers      -^'E-^'Ht^Ks  of  thk  ycEEN  victoria  memorial  co.mmittee. 

Handicaps.      ^  reviews  keep  up  their  doleful  dlS  -         Xhe  Lord  Mayor.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Akers- 

CUSSion    of     British     decadence,     every-  Douglas.SlrHenryFowIer,  LordCadogan.  Mr.  Chamherlain. 

^1    .  1      i    ii  •    -^  T  ■  1  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman   Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Lord  Kimberley, 

tlnn«r  that  the  visitor  can  discover  gives  the  prac-  Lord  Salisbury. 
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THK    NKW    UOMA.N    CATIUllJC   rATIItDUAI.    AT    >\  »>  I'MI  NM"  tIC,    M>W    AI.MOnT  LOMPl.fcT  bl>. 


Commons.  Progress  in  many  directions  ischecked 
through  tlie  false  ideals  that  prevail  under  a 
monarchical  regime.  In  a  lan<l  wliere  the  aver- 
age intelligence  is  low,  nionarcliy  may  8«'rve  a 
useful  purpose.  Where  it  is  high,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  institution  has  a  detrimental  efT»'ct  upon 
character.  At  a  time  wlii-n  questions  of  dei-p 
national  moment  ought  to  liave  had  frank  con- 
sideration, the  Houses  of  rarliament  have  l^een 
frittering  awav  tln'ir  time  in  sdly  discus.^ions  <>f 
the  form  of  the  oath  wliicli  King  Edwanl  must 
take  on  occasion  of  his  coronation,  and,  further, 
as  to  changes  in  his  title. 

The  oath  question  grows  out  of  the 

The  Question     ,  ,  ',  i-.-  ..._ 

of  the  fact  that  under  the  existing  statutes 
Roiiai  Oath.  ^^^^  sovereij^Mi  is  ol.ligfd  to  braiul  thi- 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church  u.«!  '•  sujKTstitious 
and  idolatrous,"  with  much  to  the  same  effect. 
It  happens  that  tliere  are  Catholics  enough  in  the 
I'.ritish  empire  to  form  a  Vfiy  considerabh'  na- 
tion of  tln'inselves. — at  k-ast  twelv**  millions. 
Religious  tests  have  gradually  l*een  relaxed  un- 
til in  most  respects  a  memlnM-  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  as  large  a  range  of  lil»erty  and  civic 
o|>portuni(v  a.s  u  memher  of  the  Kstahlisht'd 
Church  of"  England.  So  long  n«  there  is  an  Es 
tablished  Church,  with  tlu"  PovcM-eign  of  the 
country  as  its  nominal  h«'ad.  it  is  at  lni«t  under- 
standable that  the  law  should  require  the  sever 


eign  to  Ije  a  member  of  that  church.  But  why 
it  should  require  him  in  his  c»atii  of  office  to  in- 
sult aiitl  d»'nounci>  a  religion  which  i-^  •"•'  '>nly 
tolerated  but  iv.s|H'cted  throiigliout  his  -:  :is, 

and  to  which  many  millions  of  his  8iibjt>ci8  be- 
long, is  not  unih'rstandable.      It  is  all.  o(  . 
a  mere  traditional  lurm.      Hut  it   is  the  i 
nance  of  this  soit  of  tiling,  in   which   nolxMiy 
H'ally  Iwlieves.  that  renders  the  survival  of  me- 

dit'val   institutions  like  royalty  *"    ..t  ..".   .:.. 

gnidiiig  to  the  character  of  a  i    . 

modern  nation.       Compromises  that    have  been 

proposed   bv  Lord  .*^  ■' 

Ration  of  the  anti-Cu; 

tiian   the  original.      In    the  oi;' 

merely  a  surviving  fonn  r<MidtTi'»i  n 

bv   the   pro^r^.•s»  of    civ;'" ■ 

ca.s«',  we  liav«'  a  pal|Mil>l_\ 
statement  devised  by  motlern  p 
nt)t  take  ii 

servi's  tt) 

needs  mark  th«>  survival  of  nio 

tioiis  in  an  ewMMitially  di'tn 

Wistminster  ■'     "    •    •    ' 

Houses   and    '»  > 

Caliiolics  ar«>  .'ow  building  a  line  ni'W  catheilnil, 

a  pictun*  of  which  in 

produce  lii*rewith.       ' 

toiy  may  like  u»  Iw 

of  tlie   i'ope  there  have   now   bwn   rviiovmi  io 


'..      In 

fP  H!ld 


we  have 


ho  do 


ta- 
in 


the    I 
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this  new  English  cathedral  the  reniai..d  of  the 
martyreil  St.  Ednnnnl.  Kini;  of  the  East"  Anj;U*8. 
who  was  put  to  death  l>y  tlie>  inva«lini;  I>anes  for 
his  adherence  to  the  rhiistian  religion.  His 
]»ody  was  removed  from  Hury  St.  Edmunds  to 
Toulouse,  in  France,  by  Louis  VIII.,  seven 
hundred  years  ago. 

.  t»  „    .     A  curious   instance   of   me<lievalism 

A  Strange  .     ,  ,        ,  , 

Sun  11  lit  of    wa.<  the  recent  trial    t      "  -;e  of 

jun.a,a,on.  L^,-as  of  one  of  its  i,  r  the 

crime  of  bigamy.  Under  the  English  law.  a 
man  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  his  jxvrs  ;  and  a 
'•  lord  "  may,  if  he  «lemand  it,  decline  to  l)e  tried 
for  felony  by  an  ordinary  judge  and  jurv.  Earl 
Russell  had  come  to  this  country  and  ol>l^ined  a 
Nevada    divorce,   and    r»"         '    '       "  -  divorce 

was    U'jt    recognized    in    K: ough    he 

seems  to  have  acted  in  gooii  faith.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  very  ordinary  and  well-meaning  gentle- 
men, most  of  them  of  scanty  attainments  ami 
rather  limited  and  dubious  j)edigree.  wiio  call 
themselves  "lords."  and  who  seriously  accept 
and  adhere  tf>  sjx'cial  ])rivileges  and  itives 

among  their  iVllow -citizens  even  in  :...  ,  .ning 
year  of  the  twentieth  century,  took  uixjn  them- 
selves the  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  and  lis- 
tened solemnly  to  tlie  case  of  this  alleged  biga- 
mous young  gentleman  known  as  Earl  Russell. 
The  accused  was  in  due  course  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  thirteen  weeks'  detention  m  IIoUo- 
way  Jail,  where  he  has  lu.xurious  quarters  and 
every  attention. 

While   t!.«-  men  who  -' 

Honors  ,,  , 

to  Conauer/ny  erning  hngianii  were  ; .. .  ...  — 

Heroes,      c'liild's-play  of  punishing  a  matrimo- 
nial adventurer,  revising  the  phraseology  of  the 
anti-Catholic  oath,    antl   trying  to  invent  larger 
titles   for   Edward    than   ha<l   l>een  jx-rmitted   to 
Victoria,  they  were  also  busy  with  one  or  two 
other  transactions  which  lM>tl;  puzzle<l  and  amazed 
the    civiliz«.'d    world    outside    of    Ureat    Britain. 
First  they  were  heaping  every  form  of  honor  and 
adulation  u[*on  the  head  of  Alfred  Milner,  wlio 
now  wt-ars  tin-  .  '•  i.g 

journalist  wiio  ....  .   .  .     .     i- 

tician  and  so  unskillful  a  diplomati.st  that  he  was 
largely  re.*i[»onsible  for  plunging  intt> 

a    ■■-     •■•        '    •  —  I  ■  :•  -  .  I  n,,r 

(  U-en 

averted.  Besides  honoring  l^ord  Milner,  they 
have  voted  a  Ixmus  of  half  "         '   "         '<» 

General    Koljerts,  who  was  ;•  •• 

made  a  lord,  on  the  theory  of 
conqueror  of  South  .Vfrica.      But  Lorti   Uoo«Tia 


ors,  and  mrards  a  good  while  Vfnn*  tlie  war 
was  endeil  ;   and  the  prewnt  1';.  t   \*  aUu- 


after  •  ru  of 

wl  war  i- 

Briti,«:li  f. 

proptirtion.      As  precedents  for  their  (rreat  ijifl 

to  Lo       ■     ' 

the  na:.   ..  j  ... 

the  site  fur  that    ' 

built  Trafalgar  iiouse  at  .*  v  fur  Neiaun  ; 

that   the   t    -       -  •     '     •  >•  •      •■    . 

Duke  of  \. 

queretl   Na{)uleon,  besides  the  great  statuea  and 

monuments  in  commemoratiou  of  the  servicee  of 


AP?»I.F.V    III 

(Prfseiitt-fl  by  tli> 


oa.) 


...,*,..•,    t . . 


s 

i:. 


l,.r 


tliese   ' -       "We  have  no  di^ 

the    I;  case    pro    nrv!    <• 

de>clare    that   Kotterts'  •  put  hini   m   the 

W..,, 

ment.      Tinu*  hImih-  ran  work  tlie  run- 

I'li'i  ■•  •» 

Kitrtitm^r       <».%• 
Memalmt. 

Milner'a    alleg«>«i    dislike    of    ' 
K;' 

eral  1. 
no 

li 

I  in  S 
iiard    to   ■ 
ni> 
U> 
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warfare.  Yet  even  General  Kitchener  was  rea.!y 
to  make  ])eaoe  with  tlie  Roers  on  terms  that  Mr. 
Chamuerhin  and  Lonl  Milner  reganle.1  as  t..<, 
lenient  to  be  considered  for  a  nxMuent.  \Vc  pi.-, 
sent  (see  facinjrpaire)  two  maps  that  will  lK'arcl«>se 
examination.  Tliey  have  Iwt'n  prepared  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  M.-thuen,  the  well-known  Lon- 
don publisher,  who,  thougli  not  identified  with 
the  opposition  to  the  party  that  is  in  jx)wer.  has 
written  a  very  powerful  indictment  of  the  S-  ' 
African  j^»olicy.  He  holds  that  '-if  the  gov.  ;. 
ment  is  allowed  to  pursue  this  policy  of  mingled 
drift  and  violence,  the  result  will  ]>e  disaster." 
He  elaborates  the  analogy  between  the  war  which 
cost  England  its  American  colonies  more  than  a 
century  ago  and  the  present  war,  which  beseems 
to  think  may  end  in  the  loss  to  England  of  all 
her  South  African  possessions.  Hi.-<  t^.n.-  is  that 
of  an  Edmund  Hurke. 

Hopelessness  '^''^'^^  '"^P*  «'"t'  intended  to  show  at  a 
of  the       glance,  by  comparison,  the  extent  of 

Boer  Cause,  ^j^^  country  in  which  the  war  has 
been  raging  that  was  in  effective  British  occu- 
pation early  in  the  jtast  summer,  as  compared 
with  that  which  the  British  effectively  occupied 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  preceding.  ( )bviouslv, 
the  Boers  have  been  rt>aming  freelv  over  a  much 
wider  range  of  territory  this  year  than  last  year. 
There  are,  however,  two  great  and  fundam«Mifal 
differences  between  the  South  • 

African  situation  and  that  of 
the  American  colonies,  which 
powerful  English  writers  like 
Mr.  Methuen.  Mr.  Stead,  and 
others  always  seem  to  over 
look.      First  is  the  great  fac 
of  the  French  alliance.    Fight- 
ing   the    American    colonies 
was  one  thing,  while  fighting 
those  colonies  plus  the  armies 
and  navies  of  France  was  a 
different     thing     altogether. 
The  Boers  have  l»een  hoping 
in  vain  for  some  such  alliain-. 
or;!"'  "     n  as  the  AnuM-: 

call  ■  '-re  so  fortiui:ii< 

as  to  secure  in  Europe.  'I'lu* 
second  great  fad  has  to  do 
with  the  extreme  paucity  of 
the  Boer  population.  Al- 
though South  Africa  is  a 
large  country,  it  has  '■ 
towns  of  any  size,  and  a  \ 
sparse  farming  pojnilation. 
The  p.  the   I' 

publics  wu'j  n:iVf  ' 
ing    the    British   ■ 


perhaps  hardly  nmrr-  than  an  r*,'Vf1i  ..r  «  f.i.tl,  ^ii 
numerous  as  the  y  ,  r 

t»"Ji'  1       If  the 

1-     .  ,  .  ..>.■  ,..  -  ..  --   „. 

da,  and  j^ 

the  British  miuaiion  would  be  hupetesa.     As  mat- 

fers  staini.  it  i-  '  '  "  ■      -1,^ 

''"•■•■     i"""^*'-  --       , ujrt 

twenty-five  limes  as  many  men  unUor  anns  as 

"  the   B«HT8.     Yet   Mr.  ,   only 

-i     to  I'arliament,  as  ••  ?,- 

ing  Its  end,  that  he  f.  .p. 

lianient  met  next  year  the  war  would  be  over. 

Parliament  was  prorogiu'd  oii  ^'.',l^^ 
^roJ^Z"/    l^.   in  Jt^ference  to  the  o]  of 

the  shooting  sea.'ion.   after  a  B(>s8ion 

that  men  of  all  pa-  ' *  to  have  \h^-u  far 

from  brilliant  in  ;  .*.      Nothing  of 

im[>ortance  had   been  accomplishe*!  in  donie«lic 

'■       '       'n.      l)ue   financial    i  n   was  made 

lity,    and  for  the  ar::. .    ....  i   navy,    with 

further  increase  of  taxation.  The  Tory  majorilv. 
though  enormous,  was  without  enthusiasm  ;  and 
the   Lil)eral  minority  was  paralv/,»H|   '  ;d 

and    factional     diff««rences.     The    st  ..| 

most  coherent  element  was  that  of  the  reunited 
Irish  group,  le«l  by  .Mr.  Ib-dinond.  Lord  Hom'- 
l»ery  has  left  the  Liberals  and  liccuroe  a  political 
l>arty  all  by  himself. 


'I  tv 

■.•■'(  (■■  Hi. 


Tli»'.  lOWK.  i.itxu  rt'NMul 


irtiititf  (ti  n,.-  Tt.'i*.-  .vf  r. 
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M  A.J  ( I  li-O  t.N  Kli  A  1^   B  A  U  t.N-PU  W  hLL. 

( From  a  photograph  taken  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  home 
from  South  Africa  on  sick  leave.  July  26.) 


The  Schley 


A  good  many  of  our  newspaper  para- 
Sampson  don-  grapliers  and  cartoonists  have  been 
troversy.  making  pungent  comments, — apropos 
of  the  honors  paid  in  England  to  Lord  Roberts 
and  the  enthusiasm  over  returning  heroes  like 
Baden-Powell. — upon  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  American  way  of  treating  men  who 
have  fought  valiantly  for  their  country.  The 
especial  point  of  all  this  comment  is  the  selection 
by  the  Navy  Department  of  a  court  of  inquiry 
to  investigate  certain  criticisms  that  involve  the 
personal  honor  and  professional  reputation  of 
Rear- Admiral  Schley.  We  shall  not  at  this  mo- 
ment discuss  the  matter  further  than  may  be 
necessary  to  aid  some  of  our  readers  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  is  all  about.  In  the  first 
place,  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  curious  mis- 
apprehension that  Admiral  Schley  is  about  to 
undergo  trial  by  court-martial.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts.  "Who  Admiral  Schley 
is,  and  what  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
country  during  his  forty  years  of  activity  as  an 
ofiBcer  in  our  navy,  are  recounted  elsewliere  in 
this  number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  Park  Benja- 
min, the  well-known  authority  and  writer  on 
naval  matters.  Mr.  Benjamin  carefully  avoids 
any  discussion  whatsoever  of  matters  which  will 
come  this  month  before  the  court  of  inquiry. 
These  matters  have  to  do  with  Schlev's  actions 


wlu'u  m  cliarge  of  tlie  Flyijig  ."^qiiailroii.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Spanish-Aiiierican  Wai".  and  sub- 
si'(|uently  in  tlie  great  naval  battle  off  Santiago,  in 
wliich  he  liore  a  more  conspicuous  personal  part 
than  any  otiier  man  on  the  American  side.  Two 
fleets,  whicli  had  been  under  the  charge,  respect- 
ively, of  Schley  and  Sampson,  liad  been  for  the 
time  being  merged  in  the  pursuit  and  l>lockade 
of  Cervera's  fleet,  and  had  been  placed  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Sampson.  Ever  since  the 
fight  there  has  been  a  controversy  between  the 
fi-iends  of  Schley  and  the  friends  of  Sampson 
over  the  relative  right  of  these  two  men  to  re- 
ceive honor  and  acclaim  for  the  crushing  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  So  far  as  we  have  observed  it, 
tins  controversy  has  not  been  of  Schley's  seek- 
ing. His  friends,  who  seem  to  be  extremely 
numerous  and  to  include  a  majority  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  have  declared  stoutly  that 
liis  reputation  was  being  assailed  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  build  up  for  Sampson  a  position  as  naval 
iiero  and  conqueror,  which,  for  some  reason  that 
nobody  can  explain,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  has  quietly  but  persistently  refused  to 
accord  to  him. 

Maciay-s  Book  Under  all  the  attacks  upon  him.  Ad- 

and   Why  It  •,->,,  ,        ,       t  i  •,  tt  • 

Became  impor-  miral  bchley  Jiad  kept  silence.  His  at- 
tant.  titude  was  reluctantly  changed,  how- 
ever, by  something  that  transpired  in  July. 
Several  narrative  histories  of  the  American  navy 
have  been  written  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  a  popular  style,  and  one  of  these  is  by  a 
]\Ir.  Maclay,  who  recently  added  a  new  volume, 
in  order  to  include  the  naval  events  of  our  Span- 
ish "War.  In  this  volume  he  attacks  Schley  with 
great  virulence.  He  uses  terms  of  reprobation 
tiiat  are  not  usual  in  calm  historical  writing.  The 
Maclay  attack  was  noted  by  the  newspapers,  and 
Schley  was  iirged  to  bring  an  action  of  some 
kind  against  the  writer,  who  had  directly  charged 
him  witli  being  a  coward,  and  had  said  other 
things  still  worse.  This,  however,  was  not  what 
led  to  Admiral  Schley's  request,  on  July  22,  for 
an  official  inquiry,  although  most  people  seem  to 
suppose  that  it  was.  The  admiral  would  prob- 
ably have  paid  no  attention  to  Mr.  Maclay  him- 
self. The  incident  that  led  to  the  court  of  in- 
quiry was  something  as  different  as  possible  from 
all  this.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  proof-sheets  of 
Maclay's  chapters  in  which  Schley  was  defamed 
had  been  submitted  in  advance  to  Admiral  Samp- 
son, who  is  understood  virtually,  if  not  expressly 
and  in  set  terms,  to  have  set  the  seal  of  his  ap- 
proval upon  these  aspersions.  Sampson  thus  ap- 
peared to  Schley  to  have  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  abetting  an  attack  upon  the  character  and 
reputation  of  a  fellow-officer. 
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'Jearer  to  him  than  his  hfe.      W 
self-justification,  infornu-.l  the  nt 

ers  tliut  he  had  l)et»a  caiviul  to  1 ;. .;■ 

script  or  proof-sheets  read  in  advance  l»y  naval 
ofiBcers,  Admiral  Sampson  found  himself  placed 
under  the  painful  antl  embar  .-ssitv  of 

admitting  that  he  had  Ixt-n  ill  d.    This 

fact  being  unexpectedly  brought  to  light,  a 
wholly  new  importance  was  attached  to  the  Mac- 
lay  lxK)k.  Since  no  charges  had  Ihh'u  brought 
officially  against  Schley,  and  his  siantling  in  the 
naval  service  was  therefore  without  flaw,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  might  have  priM-.-eded  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  to  establish  his  reputation,  which  had 
never  been  officially  brought  into  question,  he 
might  have  demanded  that  Sampson  be  tried  by 
court-martial  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  in  helping  Maday  to  put  on  rec- 
ord, in  what  purports  to  be  a  serious  and  care- 
fully written  history,  an  attack  upon  Schley  which 


CAPTAI.H   SAMCEL  C.    LKMLY.     C.S.N. 

(Judtre-advocate  of  the  court.) 

is  intended  to  bring  him  into  such  dishonor  and 

disrepute  as  the  earlier  historians  visited   \x\n>n 

Benedict  Arnold.      f'uriouHly  ■ 

phraj*4'8  usi«'d  by  Maciay  anil  a,  ,  ..: 

by  Admiral  Samps<m  is  "caitiff  flight."  and  this 


r. ' 
In 


ternat: 

wicketi,  ui 

.1 

ness  and  wickedness  met* 


.\I>MIH  \l.  <■! 

(Prt»i(lttit  iif  ■ 


'  «  i:y.  f  >.>. 
•  «»f  Inquiry.) 


.  ^       ..      M  Adnnral  Sami»8on  has  long  eujoveU 

A  Remmt/rr  of     .  '        .     ,  i 

tfif£*pfrif nets  the  T*  xceeti- 

painstaking  officer  of  high   practical   efficiency. 

Schley    has    had    the   r<  •  -i  of    a 

man  of  all-roun«l   • •'-   "• 

ity,  l)elonging  e>;  \*e 

of  the  fighting  man  conspicuous  for  ti.  :e« 

of  ' 
sllii: ■■  

own  conduct  rather  than  a  rourtmartial  fi*r  his 
rival  8«*em8  to  us  rather  ic, 
but  a  mark  bulls  of  ^•■''  •*■ 
ity.  It  is  pr«tl«l»ly  .^al 
hero,  the  incom|)ar»ble  Paul  Jon«'>.  him- 
self have  done.      N'  "      '                '  •••»l 

the  T'nited  Stales  in  ;i    _  so 

much  tradiiceti  by  eneniiett  and  as 

Coiiuiuxlon'   Paul  Jones;    \  i^ti-n 

>      •                ■    •■    < I,  iho 

A  ay,  is 
proltalily  the  greatiiit  coutntitUioD  to  American 
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'■  tiiat   any    naval    writrr    has   math*. — tlio 

jM. . . -iisni  and  penius  of  Jones  sliino  forth  with 
a  pure  luster  that  nolhinj;  hencefortli  can  dim. 
John  Paul  Jones  was  one  of  the  jjroatest  men  of 
a  irri-at  periovl.  He  was  a  diplomatist  and  a 
statesman,  as  well  as  a  seaman  and  a  tighter,  anil 
he  was  a  greater  master  of  the  English  language 
for  the  purposes  of  lucid  and  convincing  expres- 


KEAIi-ADMIUAL   IIE.VKY    L.    HOWISON,   IT. .S.N. 

(^lember  of  tlie  court  of  inquiry.) 

sion  than  any  other  man  wlio  has  ever  served  in 
the  American  navy.  He  cared  also  for  liis  own 
reputation,  and  thought  somewhat  of  posterity  ; 
for.  like  Washington,  he  had  the  greatness  to 
foresee  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
But  his  reputation  was  not  due  to  any  effort  on 
his  part  to  diminisli  that  of  anybody  else.  He 
was  investigated  on  one  occasion  where  he  was 
obliged  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  contrived 
by  his  enemies  to  entrap  him.  He  employed  no 
connsel.  but  vindicated  himself  brilliantly.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Spanish -American  War 
brought  great  personal  reputation  to  Admiral 
Dewey.  It  so  happened  that  they  did  not  ijring 
a  correspondingly  great  reputation  to  anybody 
else.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  see  the  work  of 
one  directing  mind  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  outside  the  harbor  of  Santiago.  The  result 
was  due  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  American 
navy,  of  which  the  country  regarded  both  Samp- 
son and  Schley  as  particularly  creditable  and  use- 
ful members.  It  is  pitiai>le  that  there  should 
liave  arisen  all  this  discord  and  detraction 


,,    ,  ^  The  Navy  Department,  in  consenting: 

The  Approach-  '   i  i  ,.    • 

ing  Court  of  to  grant  the  requested    court   of   in- 

inquiry.  qnjiy^  drew  up  au  elaborate  specifi- 
cation of  the  matters  to  l)e  investigated.  The 
court  of  inquiry  is  composed  <^f  .\dniiials  Dewey, 
Ilowison,  and  Beidiam,  with  Captain  Lendy  as 
Judge- Advocate.  A  great  nund)er  of  witnesses 
will  be  examineil,  including  all  tlie  officers  of  the 
Ihonklyn,  which  was  Admiral  Schley's  flagship 
in  the  Santiago  action  ;  and  distinguished  coun- 
sel will  appear  for  Admiral  Schley,  notably 
Judge  Jere  Wilson,  of  Washington.  The  in- 
quiry opens  on  September  12.  If  this  distin- 
guished court  should  find  warrant  for  the  severe 
aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Admiral  Schley,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  must  follow  a  trial  by  court-martial,  in 
order  to  visit  due  punishment  upon  the  head  of 
the  veter-an  offender.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  court  sliould  find  that  these  charges  are 
groundless,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be 
prompt  action  taken  in  other  quarters  to  punish 
certain  of  Schley's  traducers. 


REAR-ADMIRAL   A.    E.    K.    BENHAJI,    U.S.N. 

(Member  of  the  court  of  inquiry.) 

T    ,    ,,  ■       We   publish   elsewhei'e   an    extended 

Trade-Union-  j  ^     ^    ^  ■    ^  -, 

ism  and  the   and  tlioughtiul  article  on  trade-union- 
steei  strihe.   -g^^  ^^^  ^-^q  great  Strike  of  the  Amal- 
gamated  Iron,    Steel,    and    Tin   Plate  Workers, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  Phila- 
delphia.     His  article  will  repay  careful  study  be- 
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cause  of  tl.e  rare  fund  of  knowledge  posst^sse.l 
l)y  Dr.  W  illiams  on  the  entire  liistorv  of  EnKlish 
and  American  industrial  cuii.litions,  and  l^Tause 
of  this  writer's  eminent  fairness  and  iinpartialitv 
of  judgment.     His  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
present  situation  is  a  ma.sterlv  one.     It  is  evident 
that  he  perceives  tlie  manv'advantages  of  what 
he  calls  "  collective  bargaining  :  "   that  is  to  sav 
of  the  regulation  of  such  (juestions  as  wages  and 
houi-s  of  lalx)r  through  the  fi.xing  of  widely  rec- 
ognizeil  standards  by  means  of  periodical  agree- 
ments  between  organized  labor  on  one  side' and 
associated   or  consolidated   capital  on  the  other 
side.     But   Dr.  Williams  also  sees  some  of  the 
disadvantages  that  grow  out  of  a  complete  re- 
course to  tills  kind  of  'collective  bargaining." 
In  England,  wlicie  trade-unionism  has  gone  much 
further  than  in  the  United  States,  there  has  come 
about  a  fi.xity  of  condition  which  makes  it  com- 
paratively difficult  for  the  exceptionallv  skilled 
and  talented  workman  to  rise  above  the' average 
of  his  fellows.      And  these  fi.xed  conditions,  fur- 
thermore, make  it  relatively  diflBcult  for  Eiiglish 
manufacturers  to  adopt  new  machinery,  and  to 
make  those  bold,  novel,  and  brilliant  strides  in 
industrial   progress   that   have   characterized  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.     A  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Williams'  comparison  of 
English  and  American   conditions  is  at  hand  in 
the  form  of  certain  comments  on  the  relative  in- 
dustrial position  of  Great  Britain  that  we  have 
received   from   the  pen   of  Mr.    G.    X.   Barnes, 
secretary  of   the  Amalgamated   Society   of   Ya\- 
gineers,  this  being  the  English  organization  of 
machinists.     Mr.  Barnes  believes  in  complete  or- 
ganization  on   both  sides,    with   a  provision   of 
means  for  rectifying  abuses  and  adjusting  dif- 
ferences, and  with  due  provision  for  arbitration. 
His  views  are  fairly  representative  of  the  con- 
scious and  accepted  ideals  of  British  trade-union- 
ism ;  and  they  are  well  e.xpressed  in  the  following 
•quotations  from  his  letter  : 

The  greater  deKroe  of  minute  subdivision  of  laljor  in 
America  is,  I  U'lieve.  iinMliRiiij;  «  typ*-  of  workman  fur 
inferior  to  tiic  niechaiiie  of  tlii>,  cuimtry  in  initiative 
and  reliability.  wliiU-  the  unrestrained  jiiecework  rneth- 
o<ls  which  are  practised  there  s«'t  man  against  man  and 
produce  a  lol^sided  and  narn)\%-  indivjdnalism  which 
niay,  in  tlie  h)nK  run.  prove  inimical  to  tlie  Ix-.st  inter- 
ests of  the  community. 

A  man  may  pro«Uice  a  goo<l  deal  if  his  facultien  arc 
focu.Hsed  in  a  narrow  KrcMjve,  an<l  he  may  iN-come  him- 
self but  a  itrtMlucing  machine  wln-n  divested  of  all  frl- 
low-fc<lini<  with  those  alH>uf  him,  and  enuaued  in  a 
miserabh-  scramble  in  which  the  fittest  are  tlie  phyHie- 
ally  slrotiK  and  morally  uuHcriipuious.  lii'foreemlMirk- 
itigon  this  courst-  of  prcHluction,  I  want  to  know  where 
it  is  U-wWuii.  Will  it  lead  to  thi-  ■  proilucinK  "f  am 
m.iny  as  jMissible  full-breathed.  liriKhl-eyiMJ,  and  hn|i|iy- 
hearte«l  human  creatures,"  which,  Huskin  wilil.  and  I 
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and   us  purpose  i«  to  gel  m  much 
comfort  and       •     '         ,,  out  of  life  as  i 
for  Its  class,  ^         ...  severally.      Sucl. 
have  not  fully  crystallized  in  the  more 
and  dynamic  society  of  the  United  Statwi.     The 
exigencies  of  life  in  this  CO     -  ,„. 

mediate  and  strenuous  ;   an  .„i 

young  man  there  seems  no  limit  to  tl.  .iJ. 

ities  of  ••  on  in   the  world."     Maiiv  of 

the  greater  .:  captains  of  indu.strv  and  finan- 

cia  magnates  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  lai-jr  • 
and  there  is  no  reas^.n  why  it  should  not  continue 
to  be  so.      Improvements  in  our  .„  of  ethi- 

cation  will  add  new  dignitv  and  : g  to  everv 

form  of  handicraft  and  to  skill  in  every  indus'- 
trial  process.  In  America,  the  ideal  is'not  the 
crystallization  of  clas- -  v.i,,  are  to  or-  -  in 
order  to  secure  the  U-  le  terms  f..  re- 

spective castes  or  guiUis.  It  is  that  of  the  equality 
of  citizenship,  the  freedom  of  contract,  and  the 
like  dignity  and  inde|K'ndence  of  everv  man  who 
earns  an  honest  living,  sends  his  nea'tiv  dressed 
children  to  the  public  schot.ls,  and  maintains  a 
decent  home.  Under  our  Atnerican  c  •  ■  ■,.*, 
trade-unionism,  though  a  powerful  e.xj  ■  is 

not  so  much  the  end  in  itself  and  the  gospel  to 
live  by  as  it  is  among  workmen  in  K  In 

this  country,   a  workman   may  be  a   :,  man 

one  year  and  a  non- union  mati  the  next,  without 
inconsistency  or  discredit,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  either  ca.«>-  '■  -  -inionism  or  his  non- 
unionism  will  be  811  .te  to  hi.s  j>ersonal 
indei)endence.  and  to  his  own  plans  and  inten- 
tions in  •■  •  •  '  leof  liv.  •  I  «,„|  his 
prosper;  e  racu  ..;  ...mpetence 
and  an  independent  iX)8ition. 

UnlonUm-»      ^^'''«'"ftll   thisi8«=-     '  :    ,.•. 

Appropriate   mains   true   that  ija«j 

served  a  great  and  useful  end  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  has  U.fore  it  unquestionably 
H  still  greater  and  more  uwful  futun>.  In  our 
judgment,  a  ^roat  employer  like  the  Unititl  Staten 
^^vv\  (•'  dd  not  allow  the  in 

sion  to  •  •  '  '         ,, 

to  the  p.  .  a 

in  trade- unions,  or  tliat  it  will  in  the  fui  •» 

IP         '  ■     .  - 

N^ 

einploveos,  providi>fi  they  t  v 

«re  orjfaiiiy^Mi    and    suitably    r. 

senl«-i.  an.,   uiai  they  will  hoifl  stanchly  lo  Uivit 
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agreements  when  once  they  have  made  them.  The 
view  that  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  the  Steel  Trust  to  allow  its  men 
to  become  unionized  throughout,  because  it  might 
thus  put  itself  completely  in  their  power,  seems 
to  us  to  be  wholly  fallacious.  The  economic  laws 
that  govern  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  cannot 
be  made  or  unmade  by  trade-unions  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  by  trusts  on  the  other.  They  can.  of 
course,  be  gradiially  modified, — because  organiza- 
tion itself  must  be  counted  as  one  among  the 
almost  innumerable  conditions  affecting  supply 
and  demand.  The  fundamental  check,  after  all, 
upon  the  sort  of  trade-union  methods  that  has 
been  regarded  as  objectionable  in  England  lies 
in  the  moi'e  intense  energy  and  ambition  of  the 
American  employers  and  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  employees.  Vnionism,  as  such,  is  not 
going  to  be  suppi'essed  in  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  may  have  proved  to  be  the  outcome 
of  the  strike  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  ]\Ir. 
Shaffer's  mistakes  do  not  necessarily  condemn 
trade-unions,  although  they  must  naturally  hurt 
the  Amalgamated  Association  not  a  little. 

For  the  future  well-being  of  trade- 

Must  Be      unions,  the  most  important  thing  is 

'^*''''        that  they  should  establish  a  reputation 

for  the  most  absolute  fidelity  to  their  agreements. 

In  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  give  finan- 


cial guarantees  that  they  will  live  up  to  their 
bargains  ;  and  it  will  never  be  feasible  to  at- 
tempt to  compel  them  to  do  so  by  law.  It  is  all 
the  more  incumbent  upon  them,  therefore,  that- 
when  once  they  have  signed  a  wage-scale  for  a- 
year  or  any  other  given  period,  they  do  not 
break  their  solemn  agreement  by  striking.  A 
good  many  unions  have  won  for  themselves  the 
entire  confidence  of  their  employers  by  showing 
that  they  appreciate  the  binding  force  of  their 
contracts.  Mr.  Shaffer  himself  in  times  past  has 
urgently  preached  this  gospel  of  fidelity  to  agree- 
ments, just  as  he  has  with  equal  force  preached 
the  gospel  that  strikers  must  be  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, indulge  in  no  rioting,  respect  the  rights  of 
property,  and  keep  in  mind  the  legal  right  of 
non-union  men  to  accept  the  employment  that 
strikers  have  renounced. 

As  Dr.  Williams  well  shows  in  his 
'^''^f'/f '/''"**  article,  Mr.  Shaffer  led  the  Amalga- 

mated  Association  into  a  strike  upon 
indefensible  grounds.  The  longer  the  strike  has 
lasted,  the  less  tenable  has  become  the  position 
of  the  strikers.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  the  other  hand  that  the  men 
who  have  managed  the  contest  on  the  side  of  the^ 
Steel  Corporation  have  seemed  too  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  non -unionize 
the  mills.      Germany  may  have  been  most  fully 
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justified  ill  tn^nqueriiig  France  ;  but  it  ilws  nut 
follow  that  it  was  p«»oil  policy  for  (lennany  to 
annex  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  Steel  Corpo- 
ration undoubtedly  hal  the  U'St  jMissible  rij;hl  to 
oppose  the  strike  and  to  defeat  it  by  the  most 
vigorous  and  active  measures.  It  is  not  so  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  will  be  to  the  permanent 
advantage  «>f  the  Steel  Corporation  to  refuse  to 
allow  organized  labor  in  the  future  to  take  its 
place  in  certain  mills  where  organization  has  been 
recognized  heretofore.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
question  of  rights,  but  simply  one  of  policy.  It 
was  felt  last  month,  also,  by  a  gooil  many  people 
who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Shaffer's 
strike,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  was  exhibiting 
too  formidable  a  power  of  life  and  death  over 
communities  in  the  steps  that  were  proposed,  if 
not  actually  taken,  to  move  important  mills  bod- 
ily from  one  region  to  another, — these  changes 
affecting  the  homes  aud  employment  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  aggregate. 

In  the  main,  the  strike  had  been  con- 

txtent  and      „        ,  ,  ,  .  t  it-   . 

Progress  of  the  uned  to  the  general   region  of  1  itts- 
strike.       ijm-g  .  \jxit  after  the  middle  of  August 


of    the   Chicago   and    Milwaukei*   rt'triou.     The 

;                    •■  the  A'  !:o 

1 -  -nth  Ci  .    ...  U> 

ulx-y  rn-sidfut  ."^  .  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  working  under  agreements 

with  thi'ir  em:  '         -,  who   had   for  irs 

tri'att'd  them    i               i   every  wav  m 

the  great  mills  at  Joliet,  near  '  •.  though 

evidently  reluctant,  were  jm  •  -.«•  on 

August  H5.     The  qu<-''- •■  '  n-ror 

not  the  MilwaukiH*  m<  leave 

the    mills.     This    was   discussed   on  Saturday, 

August  17,  with  t'             .     ,.    .    ,1  ,j 

meiit  j)revailed.     i-      .  ~       ler 

and  others  had  come  to  New  York  and  conferred 
with  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  with  the  conse- 
(luoiic*'  that  honorable  ti'rms  of  Bettleiiifnt  were 
olleied  which  Mr.  Shafft-ron  his  own  part  agreed 
to  accept.  But  this  arrangement  was  rejected  by 
the  e.xwutive  committee  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  ;  and  so  the  strike  went  on.  From 
the  very  beginning,  this  remarkable  contest  has 
been  waged  without  securing  at  any  moim-nt  the 

real  approval  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  thi>  men  who 
are  actually  leading  it. 
(>ffei-s  later  in  August  on 
the  part  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  to  sub- 
mit  everything  involved  to 
.1  ••  itJQi,  \^-ere  not  con- 
i  by  the  other  »'u\e, 
who  claimed  that  there  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate. 

In  the  middle  of 

"■''"    August    it    was 

known  that  <lef- 

initn   ordeQ*    hail    Ih^-ii    is- 

'o  three    American 

wiii>liips,  on  • 

>-■  tte    l)e|Mirti..-  ..  j  . 

1  at  once  to  the  Isthtuu* 
ol   Panama.     These 


l-rom  the  New  V..rk  "Journal. 

Mil.  J.  PIKKPONT  M..IIOAS,  Aft  oMl-AMri.  BY  oxr  or  Hill  *•""•"  *;''»-_"*7![''.'*^/_[*''  '" 
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folk,  Va.,  for  an 
of    the     g' 

•    .!  «lay» 
Atlantic    < 

two  Were  I 

.1.  1        w  !i  : 

!  ' 

ship    Joint,    % 

arrive<l    at    ."^. 


nl 


the  other 


in       I    I  it  It. 
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hfior  having  umlorgone  repairs  in  rii>r(>t  Sound. 
The  iH-au-jion  of  this  dispatch  of  warships  to 
hotli  terminals  of  the  Panama  Railroad  was 
the  existence  of  a  serious  state  of  revohition- 
ary  activity  through  all  that  region,  which  had 
threatened  the  jieaceful  operatiim  of  the  rail- 
road, and  which,  incidentally,  had  endaiigcri'd 
the  property  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners. 
The  Stwte  Department  under  the  present  admin- 
istration is  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  avoiding 
all  actions  that  might  appear  to  be  unwarranted 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  Doubtless. 
the  actual  interests  of  American  citizens  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  our  historical  attitude  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  would  have  justilied 
our  dispatching  naval  vessels  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance. But  the  State  Department  had  some- 
thing much  more  specific  to  justify  its  action,  and 
this  was  the  treaty  obligation  assumed  by  us  Tifty- 
thz'ee  vears  ago  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  an  American  railway  across  the  isthmus. 
This  guarantee  to  give  effective  protection  so  that 
transit  across  the  isthmus  should  not  be  "  inter- 
rupted and  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while 
the  treaty  exists"  was  contained  in  the  following 
article  of  our  convention  of  June  12,  1848,  with 
New  Grenada,  which  at  that  rime  was  the  name 
of  the  republic  of  which  the  state  of  Panama  was 
a  part  • 

In  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and 
constiiiit  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  and  as  an  es- 
pecial coinpeusation  for  the  said  advantages,  and  for 
the  favors  thej'  have  acquired  by  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  guarantee 
positively  and  efficaciously  to  New  Grenada,  by  the 
present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before- 
mentioned  isthmus,  with  a  view  that  the  free  transit 
from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted 
and  eml^arrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty 
exists ;  and  in  couse(iuence,  the  United  States  also 
guarantee,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  property  which  New  Grenada  has  and  possesses 
over  said  territory. 

In  1885,  a  formidable  revolution  in  Colombia 
spread  to  the  state  of  Panama,  and  our  Govern- 
ment then  acted  promptly,  sent  ships  to  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  landed  marines,  and  took 
action  which,  while  fulfilling  our  agreement  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  traffic  in  Panama,  also 
largely  helped  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  This 
was  early  in  the  year.  Late  in  the  same  year, 
when  conditions  again  seemed  disturbed,  our 
Government  again  promptly  reinforced  its  squad- 
ron in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Colombia.  Subse- 
quent to  the  dispatch  of  ships  last  month,  it  was 
reported  that  the  railroad  was  in  free  operation 
and  that  the  trouble  in  Panama  seemed  at  an  end. 


!t  is. 


oi 


„  ,  ,,       ..  .. ,  .)f  course,  highly  important  for 

Our  Relations     ,        '  ,.  '        ^      -^  ,.    .  '^,    . 

to  the  the  .sake  oi  our  owji  i)()litu'al  interests 
isthiinis.  jn  ^ii^^  large  sense  that  we  should  on 
no  occasion  lail  to  render  promptly  tlu^  jiolice 
duty  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  that  properly  de- 
volves upon  us.  Th.at  isthmus  is  of  no  ])ractical 
value  to  the  I'epublic  of  (\)loml)ia,  and  it  would 
be  far  better — since  in  ;iny  case  of  serious  dis- 
turbance it  falls  to  our  lot  to  keep  peace  and  or- 
der there — that  we  should  in  due  time  come  into 
full  authority.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
purchase  the  isthmus  from  Colombia  at  a  fair 
])nce  ;  and  the  South  American  republic,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  in  every  way  moi'e  secure, 
contented,  and  prospei-ous  if  we  should  thus  be- 
come her  neighbor.  She  has  no  navy  at  all,  ex- 
cept one  little  river  gunboat  and  two  still  smaller 
vessels  ;  and  geographical  considerations  render 
her  isthmus  adjunct  almost  as  remote  and  isolated 
as  if  it  were  an  island  a  thousaiul  miles  distant. 
The  trouble  in  Panama  is  connected  with  a  prev- 
alent state  of  disorder  and  revolutionary  activity 
that  affects  both  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The 
situation  is  obscure,  because  there  would  seem  to 
be  several  cross-currents  of  agitation.  One  of 
the  movements  said  to  be  on  foot  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  federation  of  Colombia,  \'enezuela,  and 
Ecuador.  Such  a  combination,  if  it  could  be 
firmly  effected,  would  have  a  considerable  ambi- 
tion ;  but  the  movement  seems  fanciful  rather 
than  mature  and  well  considered.  Events  may 
show  that  the  time  is  nearly  ripe  for  the  United 
States  to  acquire  Panama  as  well  as  to  assunip 
new  relations  toward  Nicaragua. 

Refoi-m      xiie  political  contest  in  Pennsylvania 

struggles  in    .  '^  .  -^ . 

Pennsyiuania  IS  not  SO  impoi'taut  tliis  year  ]n  the 

and  New  York.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  -^^  ^j^^   p^-i^ciples 

at  stake.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
Repitblican  regime  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  of  late  been  so 
corrupt  as  to  have  no  parallel  or  precedent  in  the 
history  of  any  civilized  state  or  country.  The 
Democrats,  in  their  convention  at  Harrisburg,  on 
August  15,  adopted  a  remarkable  platform, 
w4iolly  ignoring  all  national  issues,  and  devoting 
exclusive  attention  to  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
the  government  of  the  State.  It  is  expected 
that  the  independent  Republicans,  of  whom  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker  is  the  most  prominent,  will 
unite  with  the  Democrats  both  this  year,  when  a 
State  treasurer  and  a  judge  are  to  be  chosen,  and 
also  next  year,  when  a  governor  and  legislature 
will  be  elected,  in  a  supreme  attempt  to  over- 
throw Mr.  Quay's  powerful  Republican  machine. 
Much  more  important  than  the  State  election 
this  year  will  be  the  municipal  election  in  Phila- 
delphia.    Heretofore,  the  success  of  the  elements 
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alleged  to  be  corrupt,  in  l>oth  city  and  Stale,  has 
IxH'u  due  to  the  ojkmi  or  secret  alliance  of  I)eM»o- 
cratic  politicians  with  the  RepuMican  machine. 
Good  government  in  local  a(T»ii*s  can  never  bo 
secured  until  those  who  desire  it  can  learn  to 
work  together  without  any  reference  to  the 
words  Republican  and  Democrat.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  of  course  true  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  During  the  past  month,  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  have  been  full  of  reports  of  a  new 
crusade  against  police  corruption  and  participa- 
tion in  the  t-arnings  of  crime, — a  crusade  din-cted 
with  telling  effect  by  three  upright,  able,  ami 
eminently  j)ractical  men — namely,  Mr.  PhiUiin, 
the  district  attorney  ;  Mr.  Frank  Moss,  formerly 
a  police  commissioner  and  active  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Parkhurst  Society  ;  and  Mr.  Jerome, 
of  the  Justices'  V)ench.  Every  important  news- 
paper in  the  city  has  been  outspoken  in  support- 
ing the  reform  movement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  good  citizens  do  not  unite  this  year  to 
elect  a  worthy  administration  for  the  Greater 
New  York,  ihey  will  be  without  the  smallest 
shadow  of  an  e.xcuse.  There  is  at  least  a  fair 
prospect  that  they  may  both  unite  in  action  ami 
prevail  in  the  struggle  at  the  polls  in  November. 

The   Republican   State  convention  of 
The  Iowa      Iowa,  held  at  ('»'<lar   Rapids,  on  Au- 

Republicans.  ,       i    ■  ■    ^      .,  f  .„ 

gust  7,  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for 
the  Hon.  A.  H.  Cummins,  of  Des  Moines,  ascandi- 
date  for  governor.  Mr.  Cummins,  who  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  has  for  a  good  many  yeai-s  been  one 
of  the  most  virile  and  intluential  factors  of  the 
political  life  of  the  State,  while  also  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  the  entire  West.  The  most 
significant  clause  in  the  Iowa  platform  is  the  one 
which  favors  such  tariff  changes  as  may  be  made 
advisable  by  changing  conditions,  while  at  the 
same  time  reiterating  adherence  to  protection 
and  pointing  to  the  readjustments  possible  under 
reciprocity.  Since  the  chairman  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  who  reported  the  platform  wiw 
the  Hon.  George  K.  Roberts,  direct».r  of  the 
mint  and  a  trusted  adviser  of  President  McKin- 
ley,  wo  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  Iowa 
platform  is  another  of  the  numen.us  indications 
that  a  strr.ng  effort  will  be  ma.le  next  winter  by 
the  Administration  to  pereuade  the  Senate  lo 
ratify  some  of  the  in-nding  n-cii.roeity  treaties 
whir'h  hitherto  have  U-en  accumulating  dust  in 
Senatorial  committ.-e  room.s.  It  is  not  very  liko- 
ly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  much  ctlorl  will  Iw 
made  to  secure  a  general  n-vision  of  the  tariff. 
Tho  State  of  Iowa  is  strong  in  its  pn-sent  R.'|)Ub- 
lican  h-udership,  and  the  ...xcellenl  a.imin.sl ration 
of  Governor  Shaw  has  paved  the  way  for  an 
easy  victory  this  autumn. 


Hon.    a.    11.   l  I   MMI.NN.   i>l     IliVlA. 

The  Alabama  constitutional  conven> 

Polities  In    tjon  lias  adopted  the  .  '  .•• 

Other  States.  ' 

tiitns  on  suffrage,  intt :  le 

the  negro  vote.  Against  the  plan  which  is  ul- 
timately to  make  educational  and  |  ts 
apply  to  all  citizens  alike,  then*  is  n-  1....,^.  ■•  ue 
said.  Nor  does  the  mueh-talked  aln.ut  ••grand- 
father clause  "  amount  to  enough  in  practice  to 
Ih^  a  serious  affair.  The  clau}«e.  ■  '  l» 
makes  it  allowable  for  three  a;  ;  :n 
each  county  to  exclude  such  people  as  in  their 
juilgment  lack  "g«K>d  cliaracter."  and  who  "do 
not  untlerstand  the  duties  and  oblign'-  •  -f  citi- 
zenship," grants  a  dangerous  an<l  ii^  :  dis- 
cretion. Tiie  Virginia  constitutitmal  convention 
has  iH'en  working  toward  a  plan  nimilar  to  that 
adopted  in  .Mabama.  The  Deimxrjit.H  «)f  Muty- 
land,  who  have  alivady  practically  <lisfranchimnl 

neirroos  by  means  of  a  comiiliealrd   n  .  n 

•^         ,  I..  1  .1 ,, 

system,  liave  n  ". 

if  they  carry  '"» 

place  Maryland  in  line  witli  lh«  tln»franchi»ing 
States  farther  South.     The  .M  '» 

ji       ■    ':iiig   the  other  side  ot  ....     ,  ..  i  a 

\  ,H    campaign   has  now   lM«gnn.      In  nlno, 

the  Rrvan   Democrats  have  inai;,  dl 

ind.  •      •     -  ;e 

the. ,.-  .      ''• 

ation  of  fr«H-  silver  and  iho  rclurn  of  the  con- 
wrvalive  wing  of  the  Den  1. 

MM  .  I  .  .  ,.i ,  , ,. ...  ,  r- 

•n 
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s|K'eclu>s  tti»d  in  the  platform  adoplod  at  Norfolk 
last  inonlh.  is  cjuito  as  signilicaut  as  the  ropmUa- 
tioii  of  Hryanisni  in  Dliio. 

General  MacArthur  arrived  at  San 
Porto  Rico,  r  raneiseo  on  August  lb;  and  it  is 
and  Cuba,  somewhat  startling  to  discover — so 
swift  has  l)een  the  flight  of  time — that  he  had 
aetuallv  l>een  on  riiilippine  duty  for  the  period 
of  three  veal's  and  two  nionlhs.  lie  had  not  lost 
a  single  day  through  illness  in  all  this  time.  He 
ileclared  on  his  arrival — and  his  statements  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  great  weight 
— that  "a  very  satisfactory  condition  exists  in 
the  islands."  He  went  on  to  say,  regarding  this 
condition  : 

It  is  :.or  perfect,  but  it  is  such  as  to  be  gratifying  to 
Ixitli  army  and  civil  ofiicers.  The  iuburrection  is  almost 
entirely  extinguished.  A  few  groups  of  armed  insur- 
gents are  still  at  large  and  give  some  trouble,  but  they 
will  undo  ibtedly  surrender  within  a  short  time.  The 
campaigning  is  jjractically  confined  to  scouting  and  oc- 
cjisional  movements  in  force  against  some  large  party. 
These  movements  generally  result  iu  the  surrender  of 
tlie  natives  with  their  rifles,  and  it  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  in  other  natives  who.  through  fear,  have  kept 
away.  The  natives  have  now  learned  tiiat  to  surrender 
does  not  mean  death,  torture,  and  other  punishment, 
but  the  securing  of  larger  liberty,  freedom,  and  protec- 
tion. 

Recent  reports  on  the  work  of  Governor  Taft 
and  the  commission  are  encouraging.  Financial 
statistics  from  Porto  Rico  show  a  strikingly  large 
gain  in  trade  between  that  island  and  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  inauguration  of  free  trade  will 
doubtless  result  in  rapid  further  development 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  Gov.  William  H. 
Hunt  succeeds  Governor  Allen,  his  appointment 
being  a  promotion  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Porto  Rico.  He  hails  from  Montana,  where 
his  talents  gained  him  high  political,  legal,  and 
judicial  positions.  The  Cubans  liave  been  slow 
in  completing  their  election  law,  but  its  general 
provisions  were  accepted  in  a  preliminary  way 
early  in  August.  The  outcome  has  been  a  tri- 
umph for  the  friends  of  full  and  unrestricted 
popular  suffrage.  Limitations  are  not  placed 
upon  the  voters,  but  upon  the  candidates  for 
office.  The  Cubans  are  now  anxious  to  get  their 
new  government  at  work,  in  order  that  they  may 
proceed  to  negotiate  either  commercial  reciprocity 
or  else  annexation  with  the  United  States. 


Interest  in  the  results  of  the  new  Ca- 

Canada  s  ^.  ,  . 

Disappointing  nadian  ceusus  was  almost  as  great  in 

Census.      England  and  the  United  States  as  in 

Canada    itself.       The    total    population    of    the 

country,   as  reported  on   August   16,   is   5,.338,- 

883.     Ten  years  ago,  it  was  4,833,239.      Thus, 


From  LcslU's  H^eeily. 

GOV.  CHARLES  H.  ALLEN,  OF  PORTO  RICO,  WITH  HIS  SUC- 
CESSOR, WILLIAM  H.  HUNT,  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  AT 
SAN  JUAN. 

(Governor  Allen  seated  in  chair.) 

the  gain  has  been  almost  exactly  at  the  rate  of  1 
per  cent,  a  year,  which  is  only  half  the  rate  of 
gain  that  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Most  of  the  Canadian  gain 
of  half  a  million  souls  has  been  in  the  far  west. 
The  maritime  provinces  of  the  east  have  re- 
mained stationary,  and  the  great  province  of  On- 
tario shows  only  a  slight  gain.  The  French 
province  of  Quebec  has  gained  about  130,.000, 
and  has  now  a  population  of  1,620,974.  Ontario 
has  2,167,978.  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 
have  each  gained  about  100,000,  and  so  have  the 
territories,  taken  in  the  aggregate.  The  princi- 
pal cities  have  not  grown  notably.  Montreal 
now  has  266,826  people  ;  Toronto  has  207,971  ; 
Quebec  has  68,834  ;  Ottawa,  59,902  ;  Hamil- 
ton, 52,550;  and  AVinnipeg,  Halifax,  and  St. 
John  have  each  about  40,000.  The  Canadians 
are  a  healthy  and  prolific  people,  and  the  French 
element  especially  is  famous  for  large  families. 
The  small  increase  in  the  aggregate  population, — 
less  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  decades, 
— must  be  accounted   for  by  the  continued  mi- 
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gration  to  the  I'nitcl  States.  At  liu-  jin-si-nt 
rate  of  increase,  it  will  take  Canada  one  lniipiri'J 
years  to  double  her  population.  In  proroguing 
rarliaiiient  on  the  day  that  the  Canadian  census 
was  announced,  King  Edward  referreil  in  a 
sweeping  way  to  wliat  he  termed  ••  n»y  domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas."  A  competent  Canadian 
authority  in  an  Knglish  journal,  not  long  ago, 
stated  that  Canada's  best  immigrants  were  those 
who  were  coming  from  the  United  Stales,  and 
her  poorest  those  who  were  coming  from  Eng- 
land :  and  it  was  predicted  that  many  thousands 
of  "Western  American  farmers  would  go  this 
year  anil  next  to  take  up  land  on  the  northern 
siile  of  the  boundary  line.  Dut  Caiuida  must 
not  expect  this  tide  of  mi<.jration  to  be  large  or 
permanent  so  long  as  she  is  participating  in  the 
wars  of  a  European  monarchy. 

The  rush  of  sturdy  settlers  last  month 

Farms  by  ■  e       t  •  » 

Lot  in  on  occasion  of  tlie  openmg  of  an 
Oklahoma.  j,n)jaii  reservation  in  ( )klalioma  shows 
how  great  is  the  instinctive  land-hunger  of  the 
American  farmers  and  their  sons.  But  very  few 
of  them  could  be  induced  to  expatriate  them- 
selves. After  allotments  to  about  3,000  Indians, 
there  remained  13,000  quarter-section  (KJOacrej 
farms  to  be  allotted  to  bona  fide  white  settlers, 
with  167,000  people  present  and  registered. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  great  picturesque  inter- 
est,   althouj^h    much    hanlship  was    iii'-urred   by 


-  ,   -     .  ..om   liad    I      .. 

mouths  on  the  fringes  of  the  rf*8crvatiou. 


.     lAild- 

..:»g  for 


(Jn  A •    ''■    ■•  •    -     •'      '•   -    -'   - 

TtU ,  ,.  Lurw 

■"*  **"'•"'<'     wt  sttrn  trip,    there  waa  a  prmctical 
trial   of  the   Mar<*oin   w  •    '  -.-in 

which,    in   its   complete -.    ;.  ...  .   a 

new  era  in  llie  maritime  world.     T»'  ;ni 

before  the  first  news  could   have  b«*«Mi   receive*! 

from   the     -     •»''•'-' 

station  at  ~ 

the  Nantucket  liuiitship  hail  siunaleil  the  Lucania, 

and   that   \  ow  fro-  •  ;i«- 

sengers.       i ..     ^.»..:  .  ...^.  . .    ..*  d  up  lt> ;   lla* 

telegrams  to  be  sent,  and  for  two  hours  lln*y 
were  received  at  the  rate  of  ten  words  j>er  minute. 
There  is  saiil  to  havf  l>e«'n  no  hitch  in  tin*  pro- 
ceedings. The  es,s«*niial  instrunuMitii  of  Mr.  Mar- 
coni's system  are  two  very  high  poles,  fitteil  with 
vertical  wires,  and  a  device  to  record  the  aerial 
vibrations  originated  from  electric  sparks.  In  the 
circuit  used  in  connection  with  the  Nantucki't 
lightship  there  is  a  huge  pole  on  the  steel  mast 
of  the  lightship  it.s«*lf.  rising  10»5  f,.t'f  ' 
level  of  the  sea,  and  anotlirr  nuist  in  i 
of  Siasconset  with  its  point  no  less  than  '250  feet 
above  the  ocean.  The  vessel  communicatt-s  with 
the  lightship,  the  lightship  with  Siasconset,  and 
Sinsoons«'t  with  jIm'  r«»st  of  fho  world 


hrom  LtMlii  I  ititHy 

XreNK    AT   El.   KKWO.  OKLAHOMA.   LAST   MOUTH.    I.IMIHO  TUB   AH.«iTM«*T  or  Ooy«ll»M«WT  I^ltl 
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THE  "CONSTITUTION." 

.,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new  challenger 
^ComeTfor'  fov  the  America's  Cup,  Shamrock  II., 
the  Cup.  arrived  at  Xew  York  on  August  12, 
after  a  very  quick  passage  of  fifteen  days  from 
England.  Over  some  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
she  was  towed  by  her  steam  tender,  the  Erin. 
The  new  boat  arrived  in  excellent  condition  ; 
she  was  at  once  put  into  dry  dock,  and  later  her 
enormous  mast  was  stepped  in, — the  largest  single 
spar,  it  is  said,  that  has  ever  been  put  into  a 
yacht.  Naturally, 
the  hull  of  tlie  new 
challenger  was  the 
object  of  much  in- 
terest as  she  lay  in 
dry  dock  exposed 
to  the  public  gaze. 
T  h  e  unanimon.^ 
verdict  is  that  the 
boat  is  very  much 
handsomer  in  lier 
lines  than  the  first 
Sliamrock  and  is 
altogether  a  most 
commendable 
product.  Her 
overhang  is  much 
more  marked  than 
the  first  Sham- 
rock's,  and  on  the 
whole  she  looks 
more  like  the  Co- 
lumbia, but  with 
longer  and  finer 
lines.  In  the 
meantime,    the 


struirirle  I^'twccn  tlie  Coiistitution  and  Cohonhia 
lor  tlie  honor  of  meeting  Shamrork  II.  in  the 
tiiial  races  wa.s  going  on  in  nipand-tuck  I'iisliion. 
( )ut  of  thirteen  races  altogether,  when  this  note 
was  written,  seven  were  won  by  tlu^  Constitution 
and  si.x  bv  tlie  Columbia.  Most  yachtsmen 
thought  last  year's  dcfcMidcr  hail  improved  over 
lier  I'JOO  "form."  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  there  seems  to  be  little  choice  be- 
tween the  Columbia  and  the;  Consiituiion  in  a 
good  wind,  although  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  rigging  of  the 
new  boat  may  finally  show  a  clear  superiority 
for  her.       In     light    aii's,    tlie     Constitution    ha? 


THE  "AMEKICA'S"   CUP. 


"SHAMROCK   II.,"  AS  RIGGED   FOK  OCEAN   VOYAGE. 

clearly  demonstrated  her  greater  speed  ;  in  fact, 
her  performances  are  under  such  conditions  re- 
markable. It  is  worth  while  noting  that  at  the 
time  of  the  year  the  championship  races  are  held 
a  considerable  majority  of  instances  show  just 
such  light  breezes  and  weather  as  the  Constitution 
excels  in.  Mr.  Lawson's  Independence,  after  dem- 
onstrating that  she  was  a  good  fast  yacht  in  a 
heavy  blow,  was  withdrawn  from  the  competition. 
Our  picture  of  the  America's  Cup  shows  the  ob- 
ject for  the  possession  of  which  there  has  been 
expended,  between  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Mr.  Law- 
son,  and  the  Constitution' s  owners,  probably  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  this  year.  There  is 
in  one  of  the  departments  of  this  issue  of  the 
Kkview  an  excellent  personal  sketch  of  the  plucky 
Englishman  who  is  willing  to  devote  his  time  and 
wealth  in  such  large  measure  to  his  country's 
glory  in  maritime  sport.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  as  a  result  of  the  dismasting  of  the  new  chal- 
lenger in  a  squall,  last  May,  the  races  were  post- 
poned till  September  21. 
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Famine  ami  ^"^**  ^^  assuredly  a  land  of  myste- 
Plenty  In  rifs  and  contrasts.  We  received  last 
month  almost  simultaneoudly  a  most 
alarming  report  as  to  the  widely  extended  failure 
of  tliis  year's  crops  due  to  excessive  drought  and 
heat,  and  a  highly  optimistic  reix>rt  on  Russia's 
Confident  expectation  of  soon  being  able  to  sup- 
]»ly  England  and  western  Euro{>e  with  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  in  boundl.'ss  quantities  at  prices 
to  cut  out  the  American  farmer.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  true  that  Russia,  like  India,  is 
a  country  that  exports  food  supplies  in  years  of 
famine  at  iiome.  This  results  from  two  very 
simple  facts  :  first,  that  famine-stricken  neighbor- 
hoods lack  the  money  to  buy  the  surplus  food 
of  distant  provinces  ;  and,  second,  that  the  net- 
work of  higliways  and  railroads  is  not  sufficiently 
minute  to  admit  the  ready  distribution  of  sup- 
plies. Thus,  railways  and  rivers  will  bring  to  ex- 
porting points  great  quantities  of  wheat,  while 
vast  districts  lying  remote  from  lines  of  travel 
are  starving.  This  year's  crop  failure  is  said  to 
affect  provinces  having  an  area  twice  as  great  as 
France  and  a  population  of  43,U0U,0UO.  Russia  is 
now  endeavoring  to  colonize  her  territory  along  the 
Amur  River,  and  the  Japanese  are  freshly  alarmed 
over  the  indications  that  Russia  means  to  stay 
permanently  in 
Manchuria. 

A^  ■      They 

Affairs     ,  ■' 

in  have 
'""'"''■  been 
holding  depart- 
mental and  ar- 
rondissement 
elections  in 
France,  with 
the  result  of 
general  and  im- 
portant Repub- 
lican gains  ; 
that  is  to  .«ay, 
decided  losses 
for  the  Royal- 
ists on  the  one 
hand  and  tin- 
Socialists  on  the 
other.     This 

augurs  well  for  stable  conditions,  and  is  a  deserved 
compliment  to  the  admirablepresidencyofM.  Lou- 
b»'t,  an<l  to  the  patriotic  and  eflicient  pn-miership 
of  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau.  It  also  serves  to  give 
popular  ratilication  to  the  great  legislutive  n»ea»- 
ure  of  the  recent  parliamentary  aetwion — namely. 
the   bill    for  the  suppn-ssion   of  il!<'gal    i    '  ;s 

onlers  and   the   termination  of  their  ed  ,  -il 

work.      The    more    imjMjrtBnt   of    thou*    orders 


are  said  to  Imve  shown  «  di-  i   to  sulk. 

A  month  or  two  hence  it  w 
mari/.i<  the  arliof  •'  ■■•  ''  ■• 
tiunisls,   the    lU  . 

Iiave   concluded    to    uke.     Frencii   st-tt 

n,,-'    ...  ... 

Ti.  „  ,         .      .  ... 

who  pal^sed  through  New  York  a  few  weeks  »iro 
on  his  way  home  after  great  jHTds  and  i. 

dutifs      ill      1.   r,    •  ^ 

\vu>    Ii-<«-;\«m1    w;th 

the  highest  tokens 

'  lionor  and 

at     I'aris, 

and  is  destined  to 
the  important  p«t«t 
'  •'  -  vernor  of  Al- 
i.  An  arrange- 
ment has  been 
reache<l  bet  w  e«»  n 
the  Moorisii  Ifga* 
tion  and  Uie  French 
minister  of  fon>ign 


rol   is    acknowb 

iL'-'l    in   S' 


.\.j,'iria. 


M.     BAUIMHN.     .NKW      l>mM;L'HKl'll-<jt."«- 

£kal  or  THE  coriiT  or  caiwatio.i. 


M.   PIC-IHiN.   IM«IM<>TKI>  riii'S*   ft-  .\i^fHtt.         M.    .     ..    : 

KiN(i  TO  AUiKKiA.  further    agrees    to 

aban(K>n  the  Sahara 
to  France  ;  the  opening  of  new  !■  -    •     *'  •■ '' 
trade  is  promised  ;   more  favora 
granted  for  pushing  forward  the  construction  by 
the  French  of  tln*ir  notable  Afri<-an  rir"  -uj- 

ects,  and  other  advantages  are  s<.*cur« .i  it 

will   fall  to  the  lot  of  M.  Pichon  to  oversee  and 
energize.     Aprojws    of    the    serious    criticisms 
passi'd  upon  the   French  judicial    -     •  -' 

lime  of  the  Dreyfus  trial,  we  may  i 
if  M.  Kdouard  Laferri«ire,  procureurgenoral  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and   the  ap|><>intit 
take  his  place  of   M.    Haudoin.      Roth  «*; 
men  have  en  joyed  great  emint'iico  at  the  I'ariitian 
bar,  and  we  find  the  French  press  unanimous  in 
their  praise.      I'l  "  of  Or..  '      '     : 

renounced  all  pi  o  llie  t 

come   an   avowee!    Republican,   died    in    French 
Cochin  China  on  August  9.  at  the  ago  of  thirty- 
four,      lie  was  ai;  ^••■'.■'■'.••••••' '••   ••nveler  .'i'   '  ••* 

plorer,  and  was  !  His 

tlie  Due  do  ChartH'S.  was  on  (ieneral  .McCleilan  • 

staff  in  our  Civil  War. 

In  Oormany,  among  tnany  topics  ot 

n  the    month,    ihrei*    have    Ummi    nio«t 

O^mamf.     „„ic.worthy.      One  is  the  deatli  of  the 

Rmpress    Di>wager.  eldest    child    of   Quihui    \'ic- 

toria,  widow  of  the  late  Km|H»ror  Fn««lorick,  and 
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mother  of  tlie  present  Kaiser.  She  was  a  woman 
of  wjiie  attainments,  imble  character,  and  frreat 
influence  for  gooil.  Next  month  we  shall  pul)- 
lish  »  more  extended  account  of  lier  career.  The 
s<»cond  of  tl.ese  three  topics  is  the  return  of 
Count  von  Waldersee  from  ( 'liina.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  German 
n  e  w  s  i>  a  p  e  r  8,  as 
well  as  of  the  out- 
side world,  W-A- 
dersee's  return  has 
been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  too  much 
pomp  and  cere- 
mony. Ilisspeecli- 
es  have  been  in- 
discreet, boastful, 
and  positively  of- 
fensive in  their 
allusions  to  other 
nations.  The  Em- 
peror has  personal 
credit  for  the  de- 
sign of  a  medal  to 
commemorate  the 
Chinese  expedition 

which  has  been  distributed  to  the  returning  troops. 
The  third  of  these  German  topics  is  the  new  tariff 
bill,  which  involves  the  surrender  of  the  German 
Government  to  the  demands  of  tlie  landliolding 
class,  and  which  is  intended  to  shut  out  not  only 
American  food  products,  but  also  those  of  Russia 
and  other  neighboring  countries.  The  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
shown  the  slightest  degree  of  annoyance  over  this 
tariff,  holding  that  Germany  has  a  perfect  right  to 
arrange  her  schedules  to  suit  herself.  But  Russia 
is  crreatlv  irritated,  while  Austria  advocates  sim- 
ilar  tariffs  on  the  part  of  all  European  countries, 
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GEKMASY'S  CHINESE  MEDAL. 


with    reciprocity  treaties   among    tluMuselves,  in 
order  to  shut  out  American  food  supplies. 

Ill  the  Netherlands,  as  a  result  of  the 

'''o/'wo'/fanT'"'^'^''^"'''''''^  '"'^'^  ^"  J'""^  -^  "'-^v  minis- 
try has  at  last  been  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  elections  were  won  by  a  co- 
alition of  Catholics  and  Protestants  against  the 
Liberal  party  on  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  public  schools.  Dr.  Kuyper,  the 
new  i)reiiii('r,  is  better  known  outside  of  Holland 
as  a  theologian  than  as  a  politician.  Three  years 
ago  he  lectured  on  Calvinism  at  Princeton,  and 
within  the  past  year  his  famous  work  on  "  The 
Holy  Spirit "  has  received  an  English  trans- 
lation. For  nearly  thirty  years,  Dr.  Kuyper 
has  been  editor  of  De  Standard,  an  influential 
daily  newspaper.  He  has  long  been  the  head  of 
the  "  anti-revolutionists  "  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  States- General,  and  now  this  ultra-Calvinist, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  ultra- Catholic  element, 
has  succeeded  in  driving  the  Dutch  Liberals  fi'om 
power.  It  is  distinctly  a  triumph  of  the  "  Cleri- 
cals," and  from  the 
American  point  of 
view  it  indicates  de- 
cidedly reactionary 
tendencies. 

Matters  in    The  forma- 

Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  1 1  O  n     O  f    a 

'""^-  Radical 
ministry  under  the 
premiership  of  M. 
Deuntzer  has  been  the 
absorbing  topic  in 
Denmark.  We  shall 
publish  an  interesting 
article  next  month  giving  an  account  of  this  re- 
markable political  revolution.  In  Belgium,  the 
Congo  Bill  was  passed  through  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  54  to-  6.  The  acquisition  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  will  make  Belgium  an  important  factor 
in  African  affairs.  The  old-age  pensions  act  of  the 
Belgian  Government  has  just  gone  into  opera- 
tion with  175,000  applications  of  people  past 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  for  the  small  pension, 
which  amounts  to  about  twenty- five  cents  per 
week  in  American  money.  In  Italy,  the  death 
of  Crispi  is  to  be  noted.  We  are  holding  until 
next  month  a  sketch  of  his  career  from  the  pen 
of  a  well-known  Italian  writer.  Governmental 
machinery  in  Italy  has  been  working  with  a  good 
deal  of  friction  since  the  Zanardelli  ministry 
came  into  office. 


DK.  ABHAHAM  KUYPER. 


RECORD  ()!•    CURRKNT  KVr:xrS, 


(f>i>iii  July  t'J  In  Aii-f'''   ''     ?'•»/.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT- AMERICAN 

July  •>:<.— (JoviTiior  AlU'ii.  of  Porto  Hiio,  rcxjmis  his 
olTice  ;  StK-retary  Williaiii  II.  Hunt  is  o1rk<«-ii  »>  his  sur- 
cessor. 

July  24.— Sfcretary  Lom;  promptly  Knmts  th«»  n-- 
quest  of  Kear-.\«liniral  Sthley,  U.S.X..  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  in  thi-  Spani^h-Aint-rican  War. 

July  i").— President  McKinley,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  American  occupation  of  the  island,  proclaims  free 
tratie  l>et\veen   Porto  Hico  an<!   the  I'nited  States  and 

the  ortcanization  of  civil   yovernnient  in  Porto  Kico 

The  South  Carolina  Democratic  State  K.xecutive  Com- 
mittee reads  Senator  McLaurin  out  of  the  Uem(x;ratic 
party. 

July  Ofi.— Secretary  Louk  orders  a  court  of  incjuiry  to 
meet  at  Washington  on  Septemljer  12  t«)  examine  into 
Admiral  Schley's  conduct  in  the  Spanish  War. 

July  21*.— An  electoral  bill  is  submitte<l  to  the  Cuban 
constitutional  convention Drawinj^s  for  lands  in  the 


Kio\Mi,uid  Conur  omm  oprnr<I 

to  settlement  by  t;.    ■. ...  ^;ui. 

July  30. — The  Alaliiinm  ot*nHtitutionnl  nmvmtion. 
by  A  vote  of  1119  to  23,  tuhtptH  the  MX-niletl  "  Krniidfnther 
c1hu.s«,"  |M>rmittiii|{  all  deM-endnntn  of  Mthliem  in  nny 
war  to  rexister  ami  bectime  life  electont  nt  nny  time 
prior  t4)  January  1,  IWJtJ. 

AuKUsl  1.  — .Marylaiul  Democrat.s  declare  for  cuntrtd 
of  the  State  by  white  voters. 

.\uicu«.t  •',.—  ! t  is  announc»il  that  Ailmlral  Dewey  and 
Kear-.Vdmirals  Ik-nham  and  llowison,  retiretl,  willtttu- 

stitute  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry Maryland  Kepul>- 

licansdenouncethe|M>licy  of  ex-Senator  (iormnii  1 1  >«-ni.|. 

Aunust  T.  — Iowa  Kepublicaiis  iinniinate  .V  H  (imi- 
I'lins  for  governor. 

-Vuu'ust    U.— The   CuUm    »•  , 

adopts  a  plan  of  minority  rep: 

tial    electors Vir»(inia    DeinocrHttt    i)ominnt«  A.   J. 

.MontaKue  for  Koveriior Lieut,  (ieii.  Nel»«>n  A.  MileH 


TIIK   I.ATK   WII.I.I.WI   J.  NTII.I.MA.^. 

(TliP  dlstlnBUlshed  nilthor  nnd  I<<>iiili>ii  Tinu 
jK)rn  nt  Scliencttml) .  N.  Y.,  June  I.  IfCN;  .:..  . 
Julyfi,  19)1.) 


TIIK   I.ATK   niBllor  nr   nt'NIIAM. 

.t;       (Dr.   \  ••"  Wtniroit.  It.. 

......tiid,  ilUtl  >-.....,.*:  IakI.  «riM  rapecla..,    

In  UUir  ijupallitna.l 
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isMifs  n  npnernl  onlt-r  liK^kin^;  t<>  llic  iniprovi'iiu'iit  of 
piMit'ral  coiulilioiis  in  the  nriiiy. 

August  15. — PtMiiisylvania  Di'inoiT.it.s  mloiit  ii  pliit- 
foriH  devote!  to  State  issues. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  I'.i.  — I'liiliT  an  .mrtiMnint  confludfd  bi'twccn 
I'n'Uiier  Hond,  of  Newfouiullaiul,  and  Contractor  Ht'id, 
the  railroads,  lands,  and  telegraph  lines  held  by  Mr. 
Held  are  transferred  to  the  government. ..  .Lord  Kose- 
l>ery  gives  his  views  of  the  Uriti^^h  Liberal  party. 

July  21. — In  many  French  departmental  elections  the 
party  in  power  makes  sliglit  gains. 

.Tuly  -2. — Premier  Bond  introduces  the  new  railway 
bill  in  the  Newfoundland  Assembly;  the  government 
obtains  3.i:^.").0(X)  acres  of  land  accruing  to  Contractor 
Keid  for  .*S.V).tH.>0. 

July  23. — Professor  Deuntzer  forms  a  radical  cabinet 
in  Denmark. 

July  2.'>. — Don  Jerman  Riesco  is  proclaimed  President 
of  Chile. 

July  26.— The  new  German  tariff  published  at  Berlin 
shows  large  increase  in  duties  affecting  .\Tnerican  goods 

A  new  Chinese  foreign  office  is  created,  with  Prince 

Ching  as  president. 

July  27. — Dr.  Kuyper  forms  a  new  ministry  in  Hol- 
land. 

July  31. —The  British  House  of  Commons  votes  a  grant 
of  £100,000  to  Lord  Roberts. 

August  1. — The  resignation  of  the  Venezuelan  minis- 
ter of  war,  SeQor  Pulido,  is  announced. 

August  7. — The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts 
closure  rules  to  apply  to  recent  obstructive  tactics  of 
the  minority. 

August  8. — Lender  the  operation  of  the  new  closure 
rule,  the  British  House  of  Commons  votes  estimates 
amounting  to  more  than  £67,000,000,  in  classes. 

August  12. — The  British  Government  is  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  163  to  141  on  a  fac- 
tory bill  amendment  ;  Home  Secretary  Ritchie  an- 
nounces that  the  government  will  accept  the  decision. 

August  13. — The  British  House  of  Commons  passes 
the  factor}-  bill  to  a  third  reading. 

August  16. — The  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, according  to  the  new  census,  is  5,338,883 — an  in- 
crea.se  of  less  than  10)4  P^r  cent,  in  ten  years. 

August  17. — The  British  Parliament  is  prorogued 

General  Plaza  is  declared  elected  President  of  Ecuador. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  22. — It  is  announced  that  a  definite  plan  for 
China's  payment  of  indemnity  to  the  powers  has  been 
agreed  on  ;  this  contemplates  the  entii'e  liquidation  of 
principal  and  interest  by  1940,  China  to  raise  23,000,000 
taels  annually  for  this  purpose. 

July  23. — Russia  demands  certain  concessions  from 
Turkey  in  the  way  of  coaling-stations. 

July  2.5. — Chile  claims  the  privilege  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  changes  in  the  programme  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  to  be  held  in  .Mexico  in  October  next. 

July  26. — The  min'  iters  of  the  powers  at  Peking  for- 
mally accept  Chin  ;  offer  to  pay  450,000,000  taels,  as 
indemnity,  at  4  f  .;  cent,  interest. 


.Inly  27.— Russia  reiu-ws  her  (U'tnand  on  Turkey  that 
till"  arrest  of  Servians  at  .Vll)ania  lu-  st((j)pc(l. 

August  2. — The  new  minister  from  the  .Argentine  lie- 
public  to  the  United  States,  Seizor  (Jarcia  .Mciii,  ar- 
rives at  Wasliington. 

August  4. — An  invasion  of  Venezuela  by  Colombians 
is  reported  to  have  been  successfully  repelled  by  the 
^\■lu'zuelan  troops. 

August  7. — On  account  of  the  Colombian  uprising, 
the  United  States  gunboat  Mftcliirts  is  ordered  to 
Colon. 

August  9. — A  second  force  of  Colombians  invades 
Venezuela. 

August  11. — Diplomatic  relations  between  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  are  broken  off,  Colombia's  interests  be- 
ing intrusted  to  the  United  States  c/uicyc  dUiff (tires  at 
Caracas. 

August  12. — The  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Pe- 
king agree  that  wheat  and  flour  shall  be  admitted  to 
China  free  of  duty. 

August  14. — Russi.a's  suzerainty  over  the  province  of 
Xewchwang,  China,  is  proclaimed. 

August  17. — The  United  States  gunboats  Ranger  unA 
2i[(ichl<ts  si\\\  for  Panama  and  Colon,  respectively;  in- 
vasion of  Venezuela  by  Dr.  Rangal  Garviros  is  reported. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

July  24. — Cornelius  J.  Classen,  at  Somer.set,  East,  and 
Petrus  Klopper,  at  Burghersdorp,  two  men  named  Ja- 
cobs and  Jooste  at  Middel- 
burg,  and  two  men  at  Ken- 
hardt,  are  executed  by  the 
British  as  rebels Thir- 
teen Boers  are  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and 
two  to  a  fine  and  ten  years, 
respectively,  by  the  mili- 
tary court  at  Dordrecht. 

July  26. — General  Benson 
prevents  Commander  Vil- 
joen  crossing  the  mountain 
pass  near  DuUstroom  ;  the 
Boers  are  obliged  to  aban- 
don sixteen  wagons. 

July  28. — British  force  at- 


M.  SANTOS-DUMONT. 

(The  young  Brazilian  who 
has  sailed  around  the 
Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris  in 
an  airship  of  his  own  in- 
vention.) 


tacked   by   Boers  in   Zulu- 
land. 


July  29. — I  n  f  o  r  m  a  t  i  o  n 
from  Lord  Kitchener  as  to 
the  shooting  of  wounded 
men  by  the  Boers  at  Vlakfontein  is  published. 

Avigust  7.— Lord  Kitchener  issues  a  proclamation 
warning  the  Boers  in  arms  that  unless  thej-  surrender 
by  September  15  they  will   be  banished  from  South 

Africa A  blockhouse  near  Brandfort,  in  the  Orange 

River  Colony,  is  rushed  and  captured  by  the  Boers,  after 
severe  fighting. 

August  12.^Lord  Kitchener  reports  89  Boers  killed, 
20  wounded,  685  taken  prisoners,  85  surrendered,  to- 
gether with  the  capture  of  24,400  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, 754  wagons,  5,580  horses,  and  large  quantities  of 
stock,  since  August  5. 

August  16. — General  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 
50  of  General  French's  scouts  by  the  Boers  in  Cape 
Colony. 


RECORD  OF  CURREM'  Et^ENTS. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AFFAIRS. 

July  21. — The  strike  of  the  statiormry  Mremen  in  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  reKions  is  decLinil  ofT Tht*  work- 
ers in  till'  steel  IuIk-  wtirks  at  .MfK»f-i<>ort,  I'li..  are 
orgiinizeil  by  the  Anialganuitetl  As.<MX-iation. 

July  'i-J— Fifty  thousand  tailors  in  New  York  lity  go 
on  striki-. 

July  "27.— J.  P.  Morgan  meets  President  Shaffer,  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association,  in  a  conference  on  the 
steel  strike. 

July  30. — Men  employed  on  the  San  Francisco  wharves 
go  on  strike. 

July  31. — Cutters  and  ironers  employetl  in  the  shirt 
and  collar  mills  at  Troy,  X.  Y.,  go  on  strike. 

August  3.— After  a  conference  ln-tween  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Sohwab,  and  other  represi-iitatives  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  President  Sli.tffi-r 
and  his  a.sst>ciates  on  the  executive  lM>ard  of  the  Amal- 
gamateil  Association,  it  isaniiounce<l  that  no  settlement 
can  be  ha«l. 

August  t>. — A  general  strike  of  the  meinl)ers  of  the 
Amalgamated  As.sociation  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  'I'ln  Work- 
ers employed  by  tlie  I'nited  States  Stet-l  Corporation  is 
ordered  to  t^tke  effect  at  the  close  of  work  on  Augii>t  1<». 

August  7. — The  National  Tube  Comi>any's  employees 
at  the  Shenango  plant  obey  President  Shaffer's  order  to 
strike. 

August  S.— The  I'nited  States  Steel  CoriK)rat  ion  opens 
two  mills  that  had  l)een  closed  by  the  strike. 

August  U.— The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or- 
ders the  Dewees  W(mk1  plant  at  McKeesjHirt,  Pa.,  re- 
moved to  Kiskiminetas  Valley The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  pledges  its  support  to  the  steel  workers 
in  their  strike. 

August  10.— The  Amalgamated  Ass4)ciat ion's  onler 
for  a  general  strike  is  obeyed  by  alx»ut  U.iKdi  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  the  e.xecutive 
l)oard  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  indorses  the  strike 
and  pledges  aid. 

August  I'i.- The  cott<»n  mannfacttirers  of  Fail  River. 
Mass..  unanimously  vote  to  reduce  wages  to  a  ba^is  of 
17  <  eiits  for  weaving— a  cut  of  14  per  cent.,  to  go  into 
effect  on  .'-H'pt^'mber  3. 

Atigust  14.— The  Nation.il  Tube  Works  at  McKe«'s- 
port.  Pa.,  are  compelle<l  to  close  on  account  of  the 
steel  workers'  strike;  two  of  the  Unitwl  States  Steel 
Corporation's  mills  are  reopened. 

August  1.5.— The  employees  at  the  .loliet  mills  of  the 
Illinois  St.nd  Company  vote  to  olx-y  President  Shaffer's 
strike  onler. 

August  17.— The  eiuployee-S  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany at  Ihe  Hay  View  K.illing  Mills.  Milwauk.-e,  vote 
tooix-y  President  Shaffer's  strike  onler. 

OTHtR  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

July  21.— The  temi)erature  at  Chicago  reaches  KB 
degrees  F.,  and  at  St.  I^nis  KW  degrees. 

July -22.- An  international  congress  on  tuU'rculoHJs  Is 
opened  in  London. 

j„ly  en.-Dr.  \io\n-n  Koch  delivers  nn  lul.lr.'ss  U-fore 
the  Tuberc!d..sis  Congress  in  l^.ndon  (mm-  page  :ri4.. . . . 
The  freedom  of  the  rifv  of  London  I-  preneiHed  to  Ix>nl 
Milner. 

July  34.— The  Filipino  m.-^urgent  ienil.-r,  t.eneral  /-or- 


Phofofc  by  Aimi  Dupoai. 
MR.   EVKI.YN    B.    BAI.l>WI<«. 


MR.   WILLIAM  XmiLrH. 


(The  leader  ami  iwtron  of  the  latest  Am»Tl<-nn  AreHc  rxp*- 

Uitloii.) 

bano.  29  officers,  and  51K  men  surrender  to  the  Ameri- 
can tnH)ps  in  TayalMis  province,  I<nz«>n. .  ..The  ■' 
in  many  parts  "f'!i''  Amerii-.m  eorn  l»elt.  !••  bt 
rains. 

July  25.— As  the  re»uU  of  an  explosion  at  liatum,  ;Ci 
are  kilUsl. 

Jidy  20.— The  Tul>ercuh>sis  C<inKr«««  in  lx>ndon  ad- 
journs, after  adopting  n*M>lutions  i  r  a  govr-rn- 
ment  inquirj-  into  the  id.-ntit  v  .it  .uid  U)vine 
tulH-rculosis. 

July  27.— The  steamer   .WiW/<iii</    i^utrn   sails    fn»m 

Manchester,    Kngland,    for  Cliicauo  ilirts-t Tin-  n.w 

battleship  Mnliu-  is  launchiHl  at  Philadelphia. 

July  2'.».  — Memorial  s«-rvices  an-  helil  in  Italy  on  the 
anniversjiry  of  King  IIutnlK-rt's  as^i!»sinatioii. 

August  1.  -A  iMilhs'ii  ancenslon  of  8.S,aoofwl  Is  made 
by  Dr.  Snering  IWrson,  of  lierlin.  (Jernuiny. 

August  2.— The  stallion  Cresceui.  trut-n  a  mlh-  bi  -l  :■{ 
at  CulnnibuH,  Ohio. 

.Vngust  0.  -The  Hriti-h  exploring  ship  /)(*<<»»•<  ry 
leaves  Kngland  (or  Antarctic  waters. 

AuKUHt  H— After  clrcumnavlgatlnK  the  F'Iffel  Tower. 
SinitoH-Diimont's  airship  in  wns-ki-«l  at    P.i- 
:V40). ..  .Serious  bo-iiii-s'^  f:«ibiri's  are  re|s>ri' 

many. 

.\ugiiHt  11— The  (Jerman  steamer  tinuMM,  with  an 
Antarctic  exjx-dilion.  under  Pn>f.  Kliri.h  von  Drxifal- 
ski,  on  IsMtnl,  sails  fmm  Kiel. 

.Vuk'nsf  U  -Hy  Ihe  bnndng  of  a  waterwork*  crib  at 
Cleveland  12  liv««s  an-  l<wf. 

.\ugust  l.V  — A  utorm  diM-s  gn»at  damage  at  New  Or- 
leans. Mobile.  '    iigtltet:     " 
The  steamer    /  ''»  «•'<*'  '' 
ciflc    Navigation    CnmiMiny.    nirikei    an    m-Utu    mar 
Douglas  Nlanil,  near  Juneau.  Ala-ka,  and  quickly  «>«•• 
to  Ihe  U»itom  ;  •'».".  liven  am  lost 

OBITUARY. 

July  lO.-MIss  Kleaiiur  A.  Ornienicl.  the  Kntfll«b  rnto- 
niolotfUi,  77t. 

JnlyJii.  -Mm.  KrOu-'  "  '-  of  llir  fi»rmrr  prr«ld*>nt 
of  the.'^oulh  African  I  W. . . .  Alfrwl  Van  .»*init 

MM.rd.   president   of   lb.     llnil««M    Klver    I»«y    l.lne    of 
■iii<itiiier«.  "ej. 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  LITTLEJOHN. 

(Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long  Island.) 

July  21.— Brig. -Gen.  Samuel  T.  Cushing,  U.S.A.,  re- 
tired, 62. 

July  22.— John  Henderson,  the  Glasgow  sliipbuilder, 

.V) Col.  Albert  Jenks,  an  American  portrait  painter, 

7.") Haron  H.  de  Laceze  Duthiers,  the  zoologist,  80. . . . 

.^ir  Richard  Southey,  of  Cape  Town,  92. 

July  24.— Dr.  Joshua  Miller,  a  student  of  prehistoric 

races  in  the  Southwest,  .5.5 p;.\-Chief  Justice  John  W. 

Champlin,  of  tlie  Micliigan  Supreme  Court,  70 E.  W. 

Hawley,  a  well-known  Sunday-school  worker,  71. 

July  25.— Thaddeus  Hj'att,  antislavery  agitator  and 

follower  of  John  Brown,  85 George  K.  Lawton,  of  the 

United  States  Naval  Observatory,  28. 

July  27.— Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, England,  76. 

July  2.8.— Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin,  U.S.N.,  retired, 

60 James  G.  Clarke,  editor  of  the  ChriaUan  World, 

London,  46. 

July  29.— Paul  Alexis,  the  French  novelist,  54 Rev. 

Adam  Miller,  often  called  the  father  of  the  German 

Methodist  Church   in   the  United  States,  91 George 

H.  Yenowine,  a  well  -known  Milwaukee  newspaper  man, 
V>. 

July  30. — Prof.  Herl)ert  Baxter  Adams,  51  (see  page 

321.) Bishop  John  Moore,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  66 

Desider  von   Szilagyi,    former  minister  of  justice 

and  president  of  the  lower  house  of  Hungary Col. 

William  Eliot  Barrows,  president  of  the  AVelsbach  Light 
Companj-,  50. 

July  31.— Prof.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  75. 

August  I. — Hans  Luding  Forshell,  formerly  Swedish 
minister  of  finance Israel  M.  Parr,  one  of  the  old- 
school  Baltimore  merchant.s,  79. 

August  2. — P2x-Congressman  .John  Davis,  of  Kansas, 
74 George  W.  Rauck,  the  Kentucky  historian,  60. 


August  3.  — Rt.  Rev.  .Mn-ant  Newkirk  IJl  tic.jolin, 
Protestant  lOpiscopal  Bishop  of  Ldiil;  iNlaud.  76.... 
William  V.  B.  Beach,  known  as  the  Fathi-r  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons. 

-Vugust  4. — Charles  Harry  Eaton,  American  landscape 
painter.  51. 

August  5.  — Dowager  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

61 Prof.    Sidney   Slierwood,   of    tiie   Joluis    Hopkins 

I'niversity,  41 Charles  H.  Hayden,  a  Mas.sachusetts 

painter  of  land.scapes,  45. 

August  6. — William  Cecil  Price,  United  States  Treas- 
urer under  President  Buchanan,  8(). 

August  7. — Josiah  J.  Hawes,  of  Boston,  s.iid  to  liave 
been  the  oldest  photographer  in  the  world,  94. 

August  8. — Gen.  Oreste  Barattieri,  who  commanded 
the  Italian  troopsat  the  battle  of  Ado  wall,  61. . .  .Ex-Go  v. 
William  A.  Newell,  of  New  Jer.sey,  84. 

■  August  9. — Gen.  Richard  L.  Page,  of  Virginia,  93 

Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  34. 

August  10. —Tilly  Haynes,  a  prominent  American 
hotel  proprietor,  74. 

August  11. — Ex-Premier  Francesco  Crispi,  of  Italy,  82. 

August  12. — Baron  Adolf  Erik  Nordenskjold,  the 
Swedish  naturalist  and  Arctic  explorer,  60. 

August  14. — Sir  William  Laird,  the  Scottish  ironmas- 
ter, 71 Wilbur  J.  Chamberlin,  staff  correspondent  of 

the  New  York  Sun,   35 Commander  Frederick  M. 

Wise,  U.S.N. 

August  18. — M.  Edmond  Audran,  the  French  com- 
po.se  r,  .59. 
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THE  KIND  OF  A  ROAV  THAT  PLEASES  EUROPE, 

From  the  JoudkiI  (Detroit). 

The  cartoonists  have  given  particular  attention  of 
late  to  the  strike  situation,  and  they  reflect  i»ublic 
oi)ini()n  with  fidelity  in  their  demand  tliat  the  steel 
strike  be  settled  by  conciliation,  arbitration,  or  other 
means.  It  is  significant  that  Europe  is  gloating  over 
tliis  industrial  deadlock  in  America. 


^s^'^-s^^IiJ*-^ 


AXOTHER  WAY  IN  WHICH  THE  STEEL  STRIKE  BENEFITS  LABOR. 

The  Steel  Trust  has  ordered  its  mill  at  McKeesport  re- 
moved on  account  of  the  strike.  Thousands  will  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  livelihood.— Daily  papers. 

From  the  Eaole  (Brooklyn). 


DO  THEY  THINK  OF  TH3  ONES  WHO  REALLY  SJjrFBB.?-FTom  the NoHh  American  (Philadelphia), 


SOME  AMERICAS'  CARTOOS'S  OF  THE  MOS'TH. 
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So  vast  an  army  of  laiul-Nft-kers  was  a5wt>nibl»Hl  '  ,  ,,ili 

to   take  advautavce  of  tlie  oiH-nin^  of  an    Iiuiiaii  ,.,ii 

in  Oklahoma  tliat  only  T  or  S  jht  cent,  of  tli.-ni  couitl  »* 
aecoMinuHlattd.  and  these  were  selected  by  means  of  a  govern- 
mental lottery.  It  Ls  not  strange  that  people  shonld  lie  seek- 
ing Western  farms  for  agriculture  ha.s  ».een  highly  prosiier- 
ous  iu  spite  of  the  damage  to  the  corn  crop. 
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IT'S  THE  FAUXKB  Or  TIIS  LAIMIH  CHOP  THAT  BoTHKKM  TUB  rAHMKIt*  Of  TUB  WOHaWMH  mi*  TEAM. 

From  tlic  Triliunr  (MlnnrnpnlU). 
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THE  ^^EX^'ESE  ROBINSON  CRnSOE. 

Mme.  Ai'STiuA:  "Those  footprints   are   evidently  made 
by  American  slioes.    It  looks  like  an  invasion." 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


A  new  specter  arises  to  disturb  JOHN  BULL,. 

(Recent  dispatches  report  that  both  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Shah  of  I'ersia  are  critically  ill.  Should  eitlier 
or  both  die,  "  Adam-Zad,  the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man," 
would  probably  make  trouble  for  Great  Britain.) 
From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) , 

The  observations  of  American  cartoonists  on  matters 
abroad  seein  to  us  more  pointed  and  humorous  this  past 
mouth  than  those  of  the  European  cartoonists  them- 
selves. A  few  clear-headed  Englishmen  like  Mr.  Bryce 
have  been  denouncing,  as  contrary  to  international  law, 
General  Kitchener's  proclamation  that  after  the  middle 
of  September,  Boer  leaders  who  have  not  sitrrendered 
will  be  banished  for  life. 


FIRST  CATCH  THE  BOEK. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


Uncle  Sam  :  "Keep  your  distance,  gentlemen  ;  this  is  my 
beat !  "—From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia). 


SOMF.  AMF.RICAS!  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MOM II. 
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Uncle  Sam  :  "TlieSampson-SchUy  iKhatinnS.Mi.-rynuist 
be  holding  anotlit-r  rn.itiiig."— From  the  J,,u,ii.tl  (n.-troit). 


A    NKVKH-KXKI.VO  (•ONTHOVKII'^V. 

Scene  In  •^y^x.    Vihst  J»ia.y  Jack  Tak:  '•  Xow.u.m  to  thi«t 

8<'liley'8  IfHip " 

SecondJolly  Ja(  kTah  :  "Must  I  t<-ll  yornKuhi  that " 

From  thi-  Iwiuirer  (I'liilmhlphiu). 
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THE  TIEfEATKIl    HPAMHII    AltMIHAI.    HTrDYIKQ  MACUAV'* 
HTOHY  or  THE  AirAlK   AT  HA.NTIAUO. 

('EKVEIIA  :  ■•  Wi-ll.  I  WM"t  tht-rv  Itl  Ihrtlnif.  ail''  '•    ■     '     •.  1,,,. 

prt-sii  me  thnt  way."-  Frt.ni  t hi>  Heeiml-titraUl 


Uncle  8am  :  "Sonn-iMMly'n  pri-^xi'il  thr  liulton  •tfniii." 
From  tUo  JuuriuU  (Dvtntlt). 


riUIITIJKi  ■..■"  RYA!««  III  ri.A«-Klt  If  A  YBWY  rMIIIOJt iriKK 
••tMITIOli 

From  thr  Tnliunr  iMlnnntiKiii*), 


WIN  FIELD    SCOTT   SCI  I  LEY. 

A  KKAR-A]).MIRAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

]]\    V.WiK    15KXIAMIN. 


KEAK-ADMIKAL,  WINFIELD  SCOTT  SCHLKY,  U.S.K. 

Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know't. 

—Othello. 

IX  the  great  sea  fight  ofE  Santiago,  but  one 
man  on  the  vessels  of  tlie  United  States  was 
killed.  He  stood  bravely  out  on  the  Brooklyn'' s 
forecastle,  measuring  instrumentally  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  Spanish  ship.  A  moment  before, 
the  commodore,  almost  beside  him,  had  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  the  Viscaya  was  gaining  on 
her  pursuers,  and  in  response  to  a  repeated  ex- 
pression of  doubt,  the  instrument  was  leveled. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Ellis,  quietly  glancing  along 
the  sights,  "  she  is  not  further  off  than  eighteen 
hundred  yards." 

Again  he  adjusted  his  telescope,  looked  long 
and  carefuUv,  lowered  it  from  his  eye,  and  began  : 

"No,— l" " 

Then  came  a  mighty  whir — a  fierce  rush  of 
wind  sweeping  by  and  staggering  every  one — 
and  the  headless  body  of  the  sole  victim  fell  to 
the  deck. 


They  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  side,  as 
if  to  give  it  to  the  ocean.  Then  tlie  commo- 
dore : 

"  No,  boys — no — not  tliat — not  that — put  liini 
tliere  beside  the  turret — and  cover  him  !  God 
knows,  we  owe  him  Christian  burial  !" 

And  so  they  spread  a  tarpaulin  over  the  sad 
sight,  and  the  guns  of  victory  tliundered  a  knell 
for  liiin. 

If  the  Spanish  sliot  liad  laid  low,  not  that  gal- 
lant young  seaman,  but  tlie  veteran  commodore 
who  had  then  served  his  country  for  more  than 
forty  years,  this  is  the  life-story  of  the  latter 
which  would  have  been  told. 


Winfield  Scott  Schley,  aged  seventeen,  came 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  from  Mary 
land  in  1856.  As  an  acting  midshipman  he  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  course  creditably,  though 
not  conspicuously  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  popu- 
lar, good-natured  youngsters  who  had  taken  to 
the  sea  because  he  loved  it,  whose  bent  for  the 
blue  water  was  far  stronger  than  for  books,  and 
therefore  among  those  who  seldom  secure  the 
preferment  of  cadet  rank,  so  tliat  he  began  and 
ended  his  career  in  the  battalion  lugging  a  mus- 
ket as  a  high  private. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  embassy  sent 
by  Japan  to  the  civilized  world  visited  this 
country,  and  its  mission  being  completed,  the 
Government,  as  a  compliment,  ordered  the  fine 
frigate  Niagara  to  convey  its  members  home. 
The  ship  was  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  and 
there  Midshipman  Schley  joined  her  in  June, 
1860,  just  after  his  graduation  from  Annapolis. 
She  went  to  Japan  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  did  not  get  back  to  the  United  States 
until  April,  1861,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  following  tlie  attack  on  Fort  Sumtei*. 
Tlie  navy  was  largely  a  Southern  institution,  as 
no  small  proportion  of  its  best  officers  had  been 
appointed  from  the  disaffected  States.  They 
were  resigning  daily,  and  their  action  was  being 
precipitated  by  the  peremptory  demand  from 
"Washington  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Union  should  at  once  be  taken  by  every  person 
in  the  naval  service. 


WISl  lELD  SCOTT  SCHLEY. 


•.M):t 


Hardly  had  the  Xiatjara  anchored  in  tho  har- 
bor of  Hoston,  wlu-n  printed  forms  of  the  oath 
were  sent  on  boanl,  <iis-  •  !.  and  instant  sig- 
natures required.  The  i^  ,  iiu-ns  ines*i  mainly 
complied  immediately.  Scldey.  a  Marylander, 
had  no  knowledge  as  to  what  course  his  relatives 
and  friends  had  adopted,  hut  after  thinkic-  •  •  '' 
out,  boy-fashion,  as  well  as  he  could,  he  • 
for  himself.  Tliis  made  a  little  delay.  At  last 
he  brou<rht  the  signed  paper  to  Captain  M<-K«'an, 
in  his  cabin,  aiul  lianded  it  to  him  in  silencf. 

"God  bless  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  oflicr, 
as  he  glanced  at  it  ;  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  anx- 
iously I  have  waited  for  this.  But  I  knew 
you'd  do  it,  my  hoy — I  knew  you'd  do  it,"  and 
he  threw  his  arms  around  the  youngster, with  the 
t«>ars  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  Thus  Midshii>man 
Schley,  of  Maryland,  made  his  decision  for  tlio 
old  flag. 

The  Niagara  wa.s  rapidly  hurried  Southward, 
and  a  few  days  later  was  cruising  off  ('liarh*ston. 
beginning  the  long  blockade.  Almost  immedi- 
ately she  captured  a  large  steamer,  tho  General 
Parkhill,  one  of  tho  first  prizes  of  the  war.  Al- 
though there  were  many  officers  of  superior  rank 
on  the  Xiarfara,  Captain  McKean,  rememliering 
the  circumstances  of  the  young  midshipman's 
choice,  selected  him  as  the  prize  master,  gave 
him  ten  men  as  a  prize  crew,  and  ordered  him 
to  take  the  ship  to  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  sud- 
den and  great  responsibility  to  impose  on  a  boy 
barely  twenty-one  years  old  ;  but  it  was  his  first 
command,  and  his  pride  rose  to  it.  lie  cele- 
brated his  new  authority  by  at  once  clapping  the 
vessel's  officers  into  irons,  and,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  sail  as  well  as  steam  to  help  progress, 
he  ordered  her  crew  aloft  and  mainly  kept  them 
there,  retaining  his  own  people  at  the  helm  antl 
about  the  dpcks.  Then  he  set  thf  wat<-hes, 
man-of-war  style,  with  two  aiile  seamen  from 
the  Niagara  as  deck  officers,  and,  after  an  eight- 
day  voyage,  delivered  his  charge  safely  to  Ad- 
miral Du[)ont  in  Delaware  Hay. 

Tlie  vacancies  in  the  navy  left  by  the  departed 
Southerners  now  had  to  l)e  filled,  and  Mitlship- 
man  Schley  found  himself  (jui<-kly  advanced  t() 
the  grade  of  master  and  assigne<l  as  navigating 
officer  to  the  frigate  I'olomar,  then  cruising  in 
the  Gulf.  One  day,  one  of  tho  smaller  block- 
ading vessels  chased  a  schooner  a-'  "'  T;<'nr 
Mobile  bar,  and  sent  her  boat  to  fake  i  .n, 

running  close  in  herself.  Hardly  had  the  prize 
been  reached,  when  it  was  di.M-overed  that  she 
was  [>ractically  a  decoy,  an<l  the  iKiat.  as  it  ap- 
proached the  heavy  surf,  encountered  a  severe 
fire  from  the  Confedi!rate  roast  guards  hid«len 
lichind  the  sand  hills.  To  juaki-  <- 
the  steamer's   srrew    fouled   in    th- 


floating    rigging  of   the   s<*liooner.    so  t!  nt  lihc 
couhl  not  ri'nder  help,     Tho  Ji  :n? 

t>|o<-kai|ing  fle«'t,  with  two  «-i:'  ,,. 

»/!'/<•  m  tow,  so<in   came   to  tj<.  ,•] 

o|M'niiig  un  the  sand  hills,  and  tl  .-r 

the  command  of  Master  Schley,  at  onre  dashing 
in   to   tl  .oner,    under    \    "  '  '.  y 

fn)in  th.  Two  men  w  .      e- 

side  Schley  ;  more  were  woui  •  The  master 

of  the  /'o^<r/(«r,"  says   the   onicial   i-  e 

affair,    "pulled   gallantly    in    towar  li 

with  the  cutters  of   that   ship  and  .r 

crippled  Iniat,  which,  with  the  wounded  men, 
was  fast  drifting  ii  "       '  f." 

In  July,   InOJ,  .  organization  of  the 

navy  personnel,  and  Schley  was  promot«Hl  to 
lieutenant  and   soon    after  onlered   as   •  «• 

oflicer  of  the  little  guiiU>at    Wniuna,  on 
sissippi  Kiver.      From  that  time  until  tl  f 

Tort  Hudson,  he  saw  inc€>ssaiit  fighting.  His- 
tory has  recorded  Uie  stublKirn  <!.  *      '  *- 

burg  and   the  river  jKjrts,   and   i.       ^ nl 

work  of  Farragut  and  Torter  in  o^iening  the 
great   stream,    and    in   this   Schley    ;  i. 

(>ncethe  U'/««»mi  came  near  entling  i..-i  rat.-r. 
for  she  attacked  a  Confederate  lottery  much  tt»c» 
strong  for  her,  got  mercilessly  raked,  and  then 
drifted  aground.     She  w.'  ■  k  tweiity-wven 

tmies.    but  in  the  end    n. ^    i    to   get    away. 

Her  captain  officially  complimented  his  officers 
for   that  '*'  -.  courage,   and   zeal  which   I 

had  every  i.  a-. mi  io  e.xjxrt  of  them." 

After  the  I'ort  Hudson  disa^^ter.  Schley  was 
transferrtd  to  the  Monongahria,  and  then  to  the 
Rirlimnuil,  l)oth  ships  Wing  alnu-st  coiilinuallv 
engaged.  While  on  the  latter  ve.ss«*l.  he  took 
ashore  two  of  the  nine-inch  guns,  weighing  nine 
thousand  )K>unds  each,  and  mountetl  them  in 
battery  on  the  left  of  f'  -e  line  at  1".    '  "     )• 

son,  wlien*,  under  his  «■  i.thevdiii  !it 

8ervi«*e. 

When  thecal'  \. 

lsr,:{,  Schley  ol a-, 

which  he  improvetl  by  getting  niarrie«l  :  but  hia 
holiday  was  of  very  short  duration  •    ii»«w 

double-eiider    \\'alrrfi>   wanted    an  ofli- 

c«'r.      Si'hlev    hail    hliown    his   c^i,  that 

post,  and  he  sailed  in  her  for  the  South  Tarifir. 
Here  active  work  again  awaited  him,  for  a  wri- 
oiis  revolt  having  broken  out  amour  ''  ••  •  <«olii's 
of    the    miihlle    Chincha    (Guano)  llio 

Wairree,   U'ing  the  nearest  man-of-war,   under- 

!:•■ .  -'I 

followtnl.      In  tlM>  end.  onler  was  -                and 

I                 ed  until    I  i  W««i  •                              A 

I  '    •  ■-■       .-;,•,..,  ■''••'■  thu.. _.    ...  .;id 

re  at  I  iif  a  landing  |><iny. 


•,»l)4 
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-  time  to  protect  Amerirnn  intoiosts  at  La 
L  luon.  San  Salvador,  where  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal revolutions  had  broken  out. 

From  the  Wateree,  Schley  came  to  the  Naval 
Academy  as  an  assistant  to  the  commandant.  Pie 
had  now  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander. 'I'he  detail  was  a  high  compliment,  for 
Ailmiral  Porter  had  just  taken  charge  of  the 
school  and  was  gathering  around  him  a  staff  from 
the  young  ollicers  who  had  distinguished  tliom- 
selves  in  the  war.  Among  them  were  Lieuten- 
ant-Commanders Dewey,  Luce,  ^leade,  Sicard. 
^elfridge,  Walker,  and,  indeed,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  all  who  have  since  risen  to  high  rank  and 
fame.  His  term  of  shore  duty  ended,  again 
Schley  was  selected  as  an  executive  officer  and 
sent  to  the  steamer  Beuicia,  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  and  here  his  experience  in  active  fight- 
ing was  renewed. 

In  1S66,  the  Koreans  had  captuied  an  Ameri- 
can trading  schooner,  and,  aj  was  rcpoi-ted,  had 
massacred  her  crew,  although  all  efforts  definitely 
to  learn  the  fate  of  the  men  had  failed.  Defeat 
of  an  invading  French  army  had  made  them  in- 
solent. Our  Govei-nment,  however,  deemed  the 
negotiation  with  them  of  a  treaty  for  the  protec- 
tion of  shipwrecked  sailors  a  necessity,  and  ac- 
cordingly, Kear-Admiral  John  Rodgers,  with  our 
mmister  to  China  and  four  vessels  of  the  Asiatic 
srpiadron,  arrived  off  the  Korean  coast  in  May, 
1871.  Xo  charts  of  the  Ping  Yang  River  existing, 
boats  were  sent  ahead  to  make  soundings,  as- 
surances meanwhile  being  sent  to  the  Koi'ean 
Government  of  the  peaceful  character  of  their 
mission.  Nevertheless,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
the  Korean  forts.  Admiral  Rodgers  at  once  de- 
cided to  I'esent  the  insult  by  reducing  the  fortifi- 
cations. An  expedition  was  organized,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  smaller  stearaei's  and  a  landing 
party,  the  latter  under  the  command  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Denicia,  Commander,  now  Rear- 
Admiral,  Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  with  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Schley  as  adjutant.  Upon  Schley 
fell  the  entire  organization  of  the  column,  whicli 
included  over  seven  hundred  seamen  and  marines 
and  several  pieces  of  field  artillery. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  ashore  and  of  travers- 
ing the  country  were  extreme.  The  men  were 
compelled  to  struggle  through  deep  morass  and 
dense  jungles,  and  to  drag  their  pieces  through 
ravines  almost  impassable  with  fallen  timber. 
As  the  minor  fortifications  were  encountered, 
they  were  carried,  the  Koreans  steadily  retreat- 
ing until  the  force  reached  a  position  before  the 
principal  citadel,  where  the  enemy  had  evidently 
determined  to  make  a  final  stand.  Our  men 
were  now  masked  by  a  low  hill,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  a  deep  ravine,  some  eighty  feet  in 


descent,  separated  them  from  a  sharp  and  much 
liigher  declivity,  on  the  summit  of  which  rose 
the  parapet  of  liie  fort.  Tlu;  arlillery  was  posted 
to  command  a  road  and  a  bridge  over  which  the 
Koreans,  if  dislodged,  would  have  to  retreat. 

'J'o  the  sailors,  the  scene  in  the  early  morning 
was  a  strange  one,  and  not  altogether  inspiriting. 
Behind  them  lay  the  obstacles,  surmounted  with 
so  much  dilliculty,  and  insurmountable  if  a  rout 
occurred.  Before  them,  tliey  saw  the  savage 
warriors  lining  the  parapet  and  chanting  a  weird 
sort  of  battle  song  which  to  superstitious  Jack 
suggested  a  league  with  the  devil.  The  crucial 
test  of  Schley's  plans  was  now  to  be  made.  A  bout 
noon,  the  order  to  charge  was  given,  and  the 
men  rushed  over  the  protecting  hill-top.  In  fi'ont 
of  all  ran  Lieut.  Hugh  McKee,  cheering  on  his 
company.  Immediately  after  him  was  Schley. 
Down  they  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
and  then  up  the  slope,  which  afforded  absolutely 
no  cover,  amid  a  hail  of  bullets  and  stones  from 
the  fort. 

McKee,  maintaining  his  lead,  reached  the  foot 
of  the  parapet  first,  and  was  scrambling  up  the 
face,  when  Schley  overtook  him,  only  to  be 
knocked  down  by  a  heavy  stone  striking  him 
squarely  on  the  body.  Fortunately,  no  bones 
were  broken,  and,  with  very  little  breath  remain- 
ing, he  managed  to  get  up  the  wall  just  as  McKee, 
who  had  reached  the  top,  lurched  forward. 
Schley  caught  him,  and  then  saw  advancing  the 
great  body  of  Koreans,  firing  their  guns  and 
shouting.  An  instant  later,  a  big  savage  rushed 
upon  them  with  his  spear.  McKee  was  then 
clinging  to  Schley's  left  side,  so  that  he  could 
not  draw  his  cutlass,  but  the  effort  to  do  so  dis. 
placed  his  body  enough  to  spoil  the  Korean's  aim, 
for  his  spear  passed  under  Schley's  arm,  pinning 
his  sleeve  to  his  coat.  Schley  grasped  the  weapon 
with  one  hand,  extricated  his  pistol  with  the 
other,  and  fired  it  full  in  the  face  of  the  as- 
sailant, whose  body  went  rolling  down  the 
slope. 

The  storming  column  had  now  come  up,  and 
our  men  were  pouring  into  the  works  from  all 
sides.  The  fighting  was  hand-to-hand,  and 
Schley  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  The  Koreans 
would  neither  take  nor  give  quarter.  Finally, 
they  ran  for  their  avenue  of  escape,  only  to  be 
mowed  down  by  canister  from  the  howitzer  bat- 
tery— and  the  day  was  won. 

The  part  Schley  bore  in  this  is  a  matter  of 
official  record,  and  Commander  Kimberly,  in  his 
report,  thus  deals  with  him  : 

The  citadel  was  captured  ;  but  dearly  so,  as  the  gal- 
lant and  brave  McKee,  the  first  to  enter  over  the  para- 
pet, fell  mortally  wounded,  with  two  wounds.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Schley  was  the  next  officer  in  the 
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fort,  and  killed  the  Korean  who  woundeil  McKee.  .  . 
To  Lieuteiiant-C'oimiiiiiuler  Schley  »)eloii>{s  the  cre<lit  of 
organizing  the  expe<litioii  and  carrying  out  the  seveml 
details  wiiich  went  far  to  jjrevent  lonfusion  and  induce 
success.  His  arrangement  of  the  Ixwits,  his  .su(MTin- 
tendence  of  the  various  lalxjrs  on  shore  in  destroying 
the  guns  and  fortH,  encouraging  the  men.  and  .setting 
them  a  brave  example  in  being  the  st-cond  in  the  f.irt 
at  its  storming  and  Ixnng  in  readiness  at  all  times  to 
render  assistance  where  neetle<l,  render  prai.se  uniiece.s- 
sary.  The  fact^  of  his  lalwrs  and  actions,  judgment 
and  system,  speak  for  themselves.  I  commend  bim  to 
jour  notice. 

Tlie  Koreans  lost  over  3.")0  killed,  our  force 
3  killed  and  9  wounded.  Deeming  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  sufficient,  Adnural  Rodgers  with- 
drew his  fleet. 

Upon  leaving  the  Benicia,  Schley  was  again 
sent  to  the  Naval  Academy.  He  is  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  therefore  was  made  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  languages,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  l!S74,  when,  having  reached  the  grade  of 
commander,  he  became  the  captain  of  the  steam 
sloopof-war  Essex.  His  cruise  was  a  long  one, — 
to  the  African  coast  to  survey  boundaries,  thence 
to  run  deep-sea  soundings  to  St.  Helena,  and 
again  from  that  island  to  the  South  American 
continent  :  then  to  rescue  a  shipwreckt-d  crew  on 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  then  routine  duty  on  the 
South  Atlantic  until  his  turn  for  shore  service 
came  around  again  ;  and  then  he  served  as  an 
inspector  of  lighthouses,  and  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  occupying  the  Ia.st- 
named  billet  when  the  country  suddenly  became 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  had  li-ft  Lieut.  Adol- 
phus  W.  Greely  and  his  party  of  observers  to  die 
in  the  Arctic  ice. 

Three  years  before  (August,  1881),  Greely, 
with  twenty- five  nit-n,  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national agreement,  had  been  st-nt  to  establi.sh  a 
meteorological  oVjservation  station  at  Lady  Frank- 
lin Bay,  it  being  understood  that  suj)plies  ami 
food  would  be  sent  him  each  year.  This  was  not 
done.  Public  opinion  now  forced  Congress  to 
act,  and  the  President  was  empowered  to  find 
Greely  or  learn  his  fat<'.  Thetn.sk  was  assunn'd. 
for  the  navy,  by  Secretary  Chandler,  who  with 
characteristic  energy  promptly  secured  two  ves- 
sels suited  to  the  work,  the  British  Government 
contributing  a  third.  To  command  the  rescue 
fleet,  he  selected  l'<<mman<ler  Schley,  assuring 
that  officer  in  his  letter  of  appointment  that  "  full 
confidence  is  felt  that  you  have  b<ith  the  cnpaeity 
and  courage,  guidi-fi  by  discretion,  necessary  to 
do  all  that  can  be  required  of  you  by  the  <lepart- 
ment  or  the  nation  for  the  rescue  of  our  impris- 
on«'<l  countrymen." 

The  entire  planning  of  tlio  exiK-dilion  and  its 
equipment  was  left  wholly  to  Schley,  alllioiigh 


he  hid  never  before  been  in  tho  Arctic  r«gion«. 

By  way  of  further  imjH'tu*,  C'ongreM  saw  fit  to 
offer  a  reward   of  |i'.'a,UUU  to  n-  •    •  •    •  in 

the  naval  or  military  service  of  t  .  ,.« 

who  should  rescue  the  Greely  jiarty  or  discover 
its   fate.      That   it  >  '  n   the 

navy  slups  and  til.  ,  ...    ;unnor 

won  by  a  hundred  miles — and  on  June  T2  found 
the  lireely  camp  near  Cajje  Sabine,  in  !  re 

Land,  With  Greely  ami  six  of  his  m.-u  luri-ljr 
alive. 

This  date  was  a  month  earlier  than  the  waters 
of  the  vicinity  hati  ever  been  na  '.  or  have 

been  navigated   since.      After  i j«tk  was 

reached,  Schley,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Greely 
survivors,  "spent  his  lime  at  tlie  masthead  in 
the  crow's  nest,  a  barrel  like  affair,  with  juht 
room  to  stand  up  in  ;  and  he  did  not  go  dtiwn 
into  the  cabin  for  wann  meals,  but  Ijad  his  cold 
victuals  hauled  »ip  to  him." 

Schley  got  back  to  the  Unite<i  States  in  July, 
to  receive  a  magnificent  reception  from  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  a-s.-^embled  at  Portsmouth. 
Honors  jKJuretl   in   on   him.     The  N  ''       •  t- 

ment  officially  thanked  anil  congra  ui, 

the  Maryland  Legislature  thanked  him  and  voted 
him  a  goKi  chronometer,  the  Massachusetts  Hu- 
mane Society  sent  him  its  nietial.  and  the  gi-og- 
raphei-s  gave  the  name  of  "Schley  Land  "  lo  a 
wiile  territory  west  of  ('aj>c  Sabine.  Meanwhile, 
the  Presiilent  ordered  him  to  New  Y«irk.  and 
after  personally  receiving  him,  emled  a  gra<reful 
speech  of  compliment  with  the  words  :  "  And, 
Captain  Schley,  in  ftirther  recognition  of  your 
achievement,  1  shall  nominate  you  to  be  the  chief 
of  tho  Bureau  of  K<piipment  of  the  navy." 

"But,  Mr.  President,"  blurted  out  the  aston- 
ished Schley,  whose  highest  exi  •  ■  '  v- 
thing  tangible  from  the  Ciovernn  ,  .  ...ips 
a  command  in  the  M(>«Iiterranean,  "  I  didn't  sup- 
pose— that  is — well,  I  don't  think  Pvo  merited 
such  a  reward  as  that." 

"That  is  a  nuitter,  captain,"  replieil  the  Presi- 
dent, "of  which  you  will  iwrmit  me  lo  judge." 

In  a  few  days  tl  .  d  the  nomi- 

nation ;  ami  now,  I  ...nk  of  commo- 

dore, a  prerogative  of  the  position,  Schley  found 
himself  at   lhi»   lu-atl    of  ore  of  tho  ei;  nl 

bureaus  which  under  the  Secn»larv  a-m;  n-ier 
the  affairs  of  tho  navy.  He  held  it  for  the  full 
term  of  four  vears,  and  adminislert>«l  it  well.   Ho 

■'•■'-'''  '  '       •  •^•ly 

i;-.    ■-  ■     ■■  ■    -  -     -  -  ^  .- ol 

at   Washington  ;  he  •  d  our   first  fatuous 

White  S<|uadron  ;  he  deviiM'«l   the  system  which 

•■      '  .IlU'k    to     df|M>Slt     '    '•     '\\0 

I .  :iienl  and   draw  n  od 

the  privilege  of  the  enlist4>d  man  to  a  home  on  a 
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rocoiving  ship  in  tho  iiitorvals  between  hisenlist- 
monts  ;  and  he  refoiniod  the  liietnrv  scnle  so 
that  the  men's  rations  were  materially  hettereih 

At  the  end  of  liis  period  of  service  in  the  im- 
n^an.  lie  reverted  to  his  regular  lineal  rank, 
wliich  meanwhile  had  l)ecome  that  of  captain. 
and  in  ISS!)  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
fine  new  cruiser  linUimnre.  Again  he  was  se- 
lected for  special  and  honorable  service. — this 
litne  to  convev  the  body  of  John  Ericsson  to 
Sweden.  Then  he  cruised  in  European  waters 
until  he  was  ordered  to  Chile.  The  voyage  was 
protracted,  and  on  his  arrival  at  \'alparaiso  he 
was  an.xious  to  give  his  men  shore  liberty.  Al- 
though, through  the  pending  revolutionary  con- 
ditions, our  relations  with  Chile  had  become 
strained,  he  was  assured  by  the  intendente  of  tlie 
city  that  the  men  might  land  and  enjoy  them- 
selves peaceably.  As  is  known,  the  official 
erred, — two  American  sailors  were  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded  by  the  Chilean  mob,  for  w'hich 
due  reparation  was  exacted. 

Despite  the  provocation,  Schley  avoided  any 
hostile  action,  and  shortly  afterward  left  for  tlie 
United  States.  His  cruise  eii'ling  in  1892,  he 
became  again  a  lighthouse  inspector,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roard  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  and 
then  captain  of  the  Xetc  York,  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Dunce's  fleet,  on  the  home  station.  Two 
vears  later,  he  was  made  the  head  of  the  Light- 
liouse  Board,  and  put  in  responsible  charge  of  all 
the  lighthouses ;  and  there  he  was  when,  in 
February,  1898,  he  again  attained  the  rank  of 
commodore,  now  in  regular  course  of  seniority. 

The  Spanish  "War  having  broken  out,  two 
great  squadrons  were  organized,  and  one  of  these, 
the  Flying  Squadron,  charged  with  the  protection 
of  our  northern  coasts,  was  placed  under  Schley's 
command.  At  the  time  it  was  established,  says 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Navv.  "  although  Commo- 
dore  Schley  was  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  commo- 
dores, the  department  selected  him  for  com- 
mand," and  this  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
honor,  as  the  Secretary  adds,  "  to  which  any  one 
of  his  seniors  might  have  felt  entitled."  In 
May,  1898,  the  Flying  Squadron  was  consolidated 
with  the  naval  force  then  operating  in  the  West 
Indian  waters. 


Rear-Admiral  Schley  is  the  sixth  in  his  grade, 
and  has  served  (January,  1901)  nearly  eighteen 
years  at  sea,  over  twenty-five  years  on  shore  sta- 
tions, and  has  awaited  orders  or  been  on  leave 
for  about  four  years  in  all, — these  periods  closely 
corresponding  to  the  similar  ones  in  the  record 
of  Admiral  Dewey.  His  sea-service  aggregate 
is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  eighteen 
rear-admirals  now  on  the  list.     By  operation  of 


law.  his  active  cai-c^er  t(>rminates  on  his  sixty- 
second  birthday,  Oi'tober  !).  1901,  and  he  then 
(inally  retires  on  three-quarter  sea  pay,  or  about 
$5,(U)0  per  year. 

rersonally.  he  is  liale.  hearty,  grizzled  rather 
than  gray,  and  despite  the  severe  trials,  physical 
and  mental,  inciilent  to  his  long  career,  is  as 
genial  and  good-natured  as  he  was  as  a  midship- 
man. He  has  a  keen  and  refreshing  sense  of 
immor,  delights  in  "  a  good  stor}-,"  harbors  no 
malice,  and  has  a  singular  facility  for  seeing  the 
best  side  of  his  enemies.  In  his  own  official  re- 
port on  the  Korean  figlit,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
compliment  the  bravery  of  the  savage  who  tried 
to  spear  him.  He  is  nearer  in  habits,  disposition, 
and  feelings  to  the  typical  seaman  of  the  old  sea- 
stories  than  any  other  man  in  active  service.  He 
is  no  "sea-lawyer,"  and  is  very  apt  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  quite  regardless  of  ulterior  consequences. 

As  an  administrator,  he  becomes  careful  and 
conservative,  as  his  management  of  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment  and  Lighthouse  Establishment 
amply  attests.  Professionally,  he  is  neither  a 
"  Chesterfield  "  nor  a  "  sharp," — these  terms  be- 
ing navy  slang  for  the  ornamental  individual 
who  shines  in  diplomacy,  ceremonial  functions, 
and  deportment,  and  the  close  specialist  who  de- 
votes his  chief  energies  to  ordnance,  electricity, 
engineering,  or  some  other  branch  of  science, 
rather  than  to  things  more  nearly  appertaining 
to  the  brine.  He  is  a  good  all-round  naval  offi- 
cer, a  master  of  his  own  particular  pi'oi'ession. 

His  especial  predilection  is  his  high  respect 
and  regard  for  "  Jacky,"  which  is  the  service 
name  for  the  enlisted  man  generically.  He 
firmly  believes  in  promotion  to  commissioned 
grades  directly  from  the  ranks,  warmly  de- 
nounces the  system  which,  he  contends,  says 
that  an  American  citizen  can  only  go  so  far  in 
the  naval  career  and  bars  his  advancement  to 
the  highest  honors,  and  to  all  arguments  con- 
trariwise simply  replies  that  he  knows  the  prob- 
lem is  difficult,  but  that  this  country  has  sense 
enough  to  solve  it.  He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  yet  is  reputed  to  have  always  had  wliat  the 
sailors  call  a  "  happy  ship."  Those  who  have 
served  under  him  are  among  his  strongest  friends. 

His  life-partner  of  thirty-eight  years  is  still 
beside  him  ;  his  only  daughter  is  married,  and 
he  has  one  son  a  practising  physician  of  note  in 
New  York,  and  another  a  captain  in  the  army. 


Such  is  the  recoril  of  a  faithful,  tried,  and 
distinguished  public  servant, — saving  only  that 
part  of  it  which  now  leads  him  to  confide  his 
honor  and  his  reputation  to  the  justice  of  his 
countrvmen. 


AuroM()r>iLi:-MAKixr,  in  amlkica, 


HV  J     A     KINCIMAN. 


THE  novelty  of  the  h«>rs«'less  carria«:p  &iu\  its 
many  possiliililies  make  the  toj»ic  an  aUur 
inp  one.  Tlie  public  is  frankly  curious  and  in 
terested,  and  there  is  not  a  professional  or  bus; 
ness  man  who  does  not  realize  the  advantajjes 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  an  auto 
mobile  which  is  reasonable  in  price  and  econom 
ical  and  practical  in  operation.  Of  course,  the 
industry  is  yet  new.  and  although  it  is  pro^:ress- 
ing  verv  rapidly,  the  public  have  not  had  lime 
to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  automo- 
bile. Any  pros{)ective  purchaser  of  a  motor 
vehicle  wishes  to  know  something  al>out  tin- 
machine  and  its  capabilities,  and  a  pretty  thoi 
ough  demonstration  is  given  him  before  he  makes 
his  decision.  This  test  is,  however,  necessarily 
limited  ;  and  whenever  an  e.xtendeil  test  of  an 
automobile  is  made,  it  is  of  value,  as  it  assists 
the  pul>lic  to  get  a  proper  idea  of  automobiles 
and  their  powers,  and  it  gives  the  buyer  an  idea 
as  to  what  he  may  expect.  Doubtless,  any  one 
can  tell  much  about  an  automobile  from  watch- 
ing the  performances  of  one  which  is  owned  by 
a  neighbor  or  friend  ;  but,  ordinarily,  the  e.x- 
perience  of  any  one  operator  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  what  the  machine  can  actually 
accomplish.  Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  automobile  is  used.  ComjK'titivo 
trials  of  all  kinds  are  always  interesting,  and  au- 
tomobile tests  have  attracted  great  attention 
wherever  they  have  been  held. 

On   the   9th   of   this   month,    the   Automobile 
Club  of  America  will  hold  a  very  imjwrtant  con- 
test.     It  consists  in  a  500 -mile  run   from   New 
York  to  Buflalo,  and  is  open  to  motor  vehicles  of 
all  types,  whether  of  foreign  or  American  manu- 
facture.     About  85  miles  will  be  covered  each 
day,  thus  allowing  6  days  for  the  contest.      The 
vehicles  will   be  expected   to  maintain  a  8|)eed  of 
from  10  to  12  miles  jier  hour,  but  no  credit  will 
be  given  for  a  speed  of  over  15  mih-s  j»er  h«»ur. 
This  contest  is  modeled  largely  after  the    1,000- 
mile    trial    held     by    the    Automobile    Club    of 
Great   Britain,    in    May.    li»O0,    which    com|K;ti- 
tion    was    verv   sur.tssful    and    excelh'ntly    well 
manag.-d.      The   Nesv    York- UulTalo  run   follows 
this    Knglish    trial  in   the  particular   that  it    is 
not  in  any   sense   a   race,  but  entin«ly  a  teHl  of 
durability.      In    the    Knglish  trial,    the    vehuie* 
were    classilied   acci.nling   to   price,    but  in    the 
New  York-HufTalo   run    the  cla8»ilicalion   \»   by 
weight.      This  i»  an  imj>ortant  difference,  an<l  •• 


■mil  uu  »< 


(FituU  with  motor  ranicing  In  sisc  frttm  ^  to  34  bor*«- 
pnwrr.    Driven  by  gaauliue.) 

would  seem  that  the  classification  by  price  is  ft 
far  more  natural  one.  To  any  one  asking  alx)Ut 
an  automoV>iIe.  the  first  ■  •'     '         .... 

these  :    First,  how  nuich  ..•-   

Second,  what  c«n  it  do  ?  The  matter  of  weight 
seems  distinctly  secondan.', — the  matter  of  price 

is  more  interesting  and  more  • "nnt.     Any 

|)erson  who  studies  the  j»erforii  <»f  the  ve- 

liicles  on  the  run  should  U'ar  in  mind  constantly 
the  price.     The     '         "  is 

not  made.     This.. my 

wavs  unsatisfactory. 

The  run  from  New  York  to  BufTalo  -  ^  ft 

very  good  test   of  tl.  '     ' 

Last  spring  a  trip  w  \        , 

Chicago  in  an  eight-horse  jxiwer  machine  of 
FnMich  manufacture.  The  v«'hi.le  wn.H  in  the 
liands  of  acomjH-lent  o|w  •••  •  mid  the  ron'K  w.r.. 
in  fair  condition.   Two   ;  -••m  wero  • 

together  with  luggage.     The  ojM'ralor  i»ii« 
the  run   from   New  York   to  HufT.i' 
the  hardest    part   of  tlie  journey, 
west  of  liufTalo  U'lng  very  much  lew*  tlian  tl> 
encountered   from    New   York    to 

this  t'  ■- '  ^'  "  ''  '"  ' 

hour  V 

a  derith»d  oflort  lo  •  "1.      1 

ill 


( >n 

:iti 
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within   the   prescrihed   limits    aiul   without    ar.y 
seiidus  broaktlown  is  entilK'd  to  much  praiso. 

The  roads  in  the  Hudson  Valley  are  very  try- 
ing, some  of  them  are  very  bad.  and  steep  hills 
abound.  In  a  number  of  cases  these  inclines  are 
covered  with  larLre  stones,  whicli  nuikes  the  trav- 
eling extremely   »linicult  :   in   other  parts  of  the 


A  THREE-WHEELED  GASOLINE  VEHICLK. 

(Weight,  about  675  pounds.  The  makers  claim  that  six  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  will  run  vehicle  1.50  to  180  miles.  Maximum 
speed.  25  miles  per  hour.    Price,  S750.) 

route  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deep  sand  and  loose 
gravel,  both  sworn  enemies  to  the  progress  of  an 
automobile.  Some  of  the  road  is  excellent,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  is  a  veiy  fair  average  of  the  country 
roads  throughout  the  United  States.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  run  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  :  and,  in  case  of  bad  weather, 
the  difficulties  will  be  greatly  increased. 

When  the  nature  of  the  roads  is  considered,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  run  from  New  York  to  Buf- 
falo is  not  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  race.  The 
roads  will  not  permit  of  high  speed.  It  is  im- 
material what  is  the  make  of  the  machine  or  what 
are  its  powers, — over  bad  roads  and  up  steep 
hills,  the  speed  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  general  tendency  of  tlie  public  is  to  classify 
a  contest  of  this  kind  as  a  race.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  sense  a  speed  competition,  but 
merely  a  competitive  trial  to  show  the  enduring 
qualities  of  the  different  types  of  automobiles 
which  are  entered.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  holding  this  endurance  contest,  not  the 
least  important  of  which  is  that  there  has  been 


some  criticism  as  to  the  duraljility  of  American- 
made  automobiles.  It  has  been  .said  that  they 
are  lightly  constructed  and  do  not  stand  up  to 
the  work  required  of  them.  Such  criticisms  are 
not  important,  for  it  has  been  proved  in  many 
wavs  that  American  automobih^s  are  entirely 
practical  and  dural)l('  ;  and,  in  fact,  many  auto- 
mobiles in  this  country  have  been  very  successful, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  built  light. 
Dead  weight  does  not  always  mean  strength, 
and  although  strong  construction  throughout  is 
requisite  and  necessary,  yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  increased  weight  means  increased  first 
cost.  A  heavy  vehicle  must  be  fitted  with  large 
and  heavy  tires,  which  are  expensive  to  repair  or 
to  re[)lace. 

The  results  of  this  contest  will  not  be  of  value 
unless  the  person  who  studies  them  does  so 
with  a  very  fair  understanding  of  the  conditions  ; 
for  instance,  a  certain  machine  may  make  a  very 
excellent  showing,  and  an  exactly  similar  ma- 
chine may  not  do  nearly  so  well.  What  would 
be  the  reason  ?  Simply  tins  :  One  vehicle 
might    be    in    charge    of    a    manufacturer's    ex- 


QUADRICYCLE  DKIVEN  BY  GASOLINE. 

(American  manufacture,  but  fitted  with  French  motor.) 

pert,  and  the  other  be  in  charge  of  one  not 
nearly  so  proficient  in  the  art  of  running  the 
machine  or  in  effecting  temporary  repairs.  The 
results,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  value,  unless 
looked  at  in  the  right  way.  Some  of  the  mod- 
ern automobiles  are  so  complicated  that  an  oi'di- 
nary  person  cannot  drive  them,  and  such  auto- 
mobiles might  make  the  best  showing  in  the 
New  York- Buff alo  run  ;  this  would  interest  an 
ordinary  person,  but  if  he  knew  the  real  condi- 
tions the  results  would  appear  in  an  entirely 
different  light.     In  the  recent  race  from  Paris  to 
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A    I.IUHT  STEAM  KfNABOLT. 

(The  most  common  type  in  use  in  America.) 

Berlin,  practically  all  of  the  contestants  were  ex- 
perts in  every  sense  of  the  wonJ  ;  and  in  all  cases 
they  were  accompanied  by  an  able  mechanic, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  vehicle.  In  the  New  York-HiitTalo  contest 
there  will  Ije  hill-climbing  competitions  at  differ- 
ent points. 

Tlie  manufacturers  will,  of  course,  participate 
largely;  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  was  consid- 
ered advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  vehicles 
entered  in  any  class  by  any  one  manufacturer  to 
three.      About  one  hundred  vehicles  will  start. 

The  interest  wliich  ha.s  been  takt-n  in  this  com- 
petition is  a  reflection  of  the  interest  which  is 
being  manifested  all  over  the  country  in  the  auto- 
mobile. Three  years  ago,  there  were  very  few 
automobiles  in  common  use  in  this  cf>untry.  The 
electric  cabs,  which  at  that  time  made  their  first 
appf'arance  in  the  streets  of  XfW  York,  were 
probably  the  first  automobiles  that  many  people 
ever  saw.  Although  many  machines  have  lx>en 
manufactured  and  sold  in  this  country,  yet  tlio 
number  has  been  small  when  compared  with  the 
great  mass  of  people  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  who  are  following  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  industry. 

The  advancement  of  automobile  manufacture 
in  this  country  has  been  very  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  compared  with  the  production 
of  automobiles  in  foreign  countries.  In  Krnrici-, 
the  industry  is  not  nearly  so  new  as  in  Kiiglnnd 
or  in  America.  Interest  has  lxH?n  at  fever  heat 
ever  since  about  I«I)4,  th<'  year  of  the  I'ans- 
Bordeau.x  race. 

TIm;  Fremh  manufacturers  of  automobiles  cer- 
tainly deserve  great  credit.  They  havo  originated 
the  motor  tricycle,    the  \                        '  '• 

ous  other  stvles   of  autoui f 


niotur,  which  i»  ub<h1  aini'^'  .•»-'■. -;—.i"  ."■•   -••  ,. 
iii..'f,il,a  of  any  8ixe,  iita  (•  i 

iia^i  U'en  domiciled  by  the  French  ;  aiiU  tiiegano- 
line  automobiles  fit'.   '  h  tldn  '  '  r 

have  i>een  brought  f  ,,;i  degn  •  a 

by   the  most  prominent  firm  of  French   uuuiu- 

1.  -  ..  ar.  there  were  n'gisterwl  in  Pari«  some- 
what over  five  thousand  motor  carriagi-s  ami 
aUjut  eleven  thousand  motor  cyclwi,  the  latter 

"-ising  t;    •    -   '         '  -  •. 

.e.      I'r  

Idles  havo  been  of  the  internal-combustion  type. 
In  England,  the  .  is  are  quite  ilifTen-nt. 

There,  few  eartit>st  »■:.-;  ^  w.ive  lx<«n  nn'  ■  • 

ufacture  machines  in  quantity,  and  i;. 
jobbing   schemes    have    Ijeen    worked     up    ami 
foisted  on  th.        '  '  This  has  led  toth. 

tation   into   V.  ^       \   of   large   numl>er8  •. 
French  and  American  automobiles.     Such  Kng 
lish  manufacturers  as  liave  succtH'«Ied  have  imi- 
tated  closely  the  machines  of  foreign  mrr  ••'■•• 
ture.      In   this  country,  the  electric  veh. 
the  first  one  to  be  used  to  any  extent  ;  and  all  of 
the  three  practical   type-. —  ' 

line,  and  electric,  have   u-en      -.    .    .    ,     .. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  i^a^ilinu  car- 
riages have  shown  consiilerablo  or: 
are  largely  using  their  own  mot«n>.  ani  .>•  in  ng 
out  their  own  proHems.      In  many  caj»es,  the  in- 
tlueuce  of  the  French  designs  is  noticeable  *  but, 


A»    •.l.urillli     ItAMHJM. 
(Fur  t  Itjf  Uac.) 
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GASOLINE  rAKRIAGE. 

'Built cji  American  lines.) 


nevertheless,  the  Amer- 
ican gasoline  carriage 
is  an  American  prod- 
uct, and  not  a  base  copy 
of  the  French  article. 
The  steam  carriage  has 
shown  the  most  inter- 
esting development. 
Two  years  ago,  there 
were  practically  no 
motor  vehicles  of  this 
kind  ;  now  there  are 
between  four  and  five 
thousand  in  use  in  this 
country.  1'hus,  the 
steam  automobile  in 
two  short  years  has 
grown  to  be  the  most  widely  used  type.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
steam  automobiles  in  America  has  exported  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  output.  This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  Amer- 
ican automobiles  both  on  the  Continent  and.  in 
England. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  1900  there  were  reg- 
istered in  Paris  about  five  thousand  automobiles. 
It  is  quite-  difficult  to  get  exact  figures  of  the 
number  of  machines  being  used  in  this  country, 
as  there  are  no  definite  methods  of  registration 
and  the  vehicles  are  pretty  widely  distributed  all 
over  the  United  States.  A  careful  estimate  puts 
the  figures  at  about  eight  thousand  motor  vehicles 
of  all  types.  A  great  many  moi-e  than  this  have 
been  manufactured,  as  a  considerable  quantity 
has  been  exported,  and  many,  as  yet,  have  not 
been  placed  on  the  market. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fiftv  automo- 


GASOLINE  TOURING  AUTO. 


(American-built,  on  French  lines.   Eight  horse-power. 
Price,  S3,000.) 


l)ilt»  manufacturers  listed  ;  but  xcry  I'mv  of  tlicse 
concerns  are  on  a  hiiii  Itasis,  ami  ihry  arc  (hjiiig 
little  o.\cei>t  to  experiment  in  a  tentative  manner. 
Oidy  ahout  onetliird  of  this  list,  are  concerns 
which  have  tuiiied  out  a  seemingly  practical  ma- 
cliiiie  with  any  intention  of  i)uttiiig  the;  same  on 
the  nuirket.  Of  tlieentire  listof  !.")(),  only  about  10 
companies  are  ])roilucing  vehicles  in  any  (piantity. 
The  output  of  th(;  10  largest  companies  in  the 
United  States  is  probably  over  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  machines  that  have  been  placed  on  tlie  market. 
In  New  York  City,  there  are  about  1,500 
automobiles,  of  which  800  are  driven  by  steam, 
500  by  electricity,  and  250  by  gasoline.  In 
Chicago,  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use  is  not 
so  large  as  that  in  New  York  City.  There  is  a 
total  of  about  450  vehicles,  of  which  200  are 
electrical,  150  steam,  and  about  100  gasoline. 
In  both  cities,  the  electric  vehicles  for  public  ser- 
vice are  included.    In  and  about  Boston,  there  are 

3  7  0  vehicles,  2  2  0  of 
which  are  steam,  90 
electric,  and  50  gaso- 
line. The  figures  for 
Philadelphia  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Steam ,  1  G  0 ; 
gasoline,  130,  includ- 
ing motor  cycles  ;  and 
electric,  about  50.  In 
t\u'  above  cases,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  exact 
figures,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  relative 
proportions  ai-e  about 
correct.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  estimate  tne 
amount  of  money  in- 
vested in   the  automo- 


VOITUKETTE. 

(American  manufacture,  but  on  French  lines.) 
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bile  industry  in  this  couiiiry.  and  the  sum  total 
of  th«*  caj.ilali/ati"ii<  <.f  tlic  iiilTt>n'iil  n.' 

wouUl  he  quit*'    ii;i>ii;i<ling.      Thu  total 

invested  in  this  industry,  however,  is  probahl , 
more  than  has  ever  been  invested  in  the  bicycle 
business. 

As  to  the  machines  themselves,  it  mav  be 
stated  that  the  tlireo  im{)ortant  ty[>es — gasoline 
steam,  and  electric — have  all  l)een  broujjht  to  u 
high  degree  of  j)erfeclion.  A  comparison  of 
these  different  tyj>es  is  interesting  ;  but  as  the 
manufacturers  who  have  the  most  knowledge  are 
apt  to   Ije  biased,  any  f>erson    invest'     •  tlie 

subject  with  the  i«lea  of  selecting  a  m  l»»'st 

suited  for  his  use  is  sure  to  receive  information 
from  different  sources  which  is  conflicting.  The 
public   needs  to  be  educated  as   to   the  different 


A    >TK.\M     VKim    I.I-.    IN    '    M.imUMA. 

types  of  motor  carriages,  Imt  a  fair  understanding 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  int«'rested  person 
looking  carefully  into  the  matter  an<l  nuiking 
personal  trial  of  the  difTen-nt  types.  If  a  imtsoii 
desire  to  purchase  a  motor  vehicle,  he  sliould 
consider  carefully  just  what  conditions  are  to  Iw 
met  and  just  what  work  the  n>a<;hine  has  to  «l. 
It  is  very  probable  that  any  person  purchnsiiiL- 
an  automobile  from  a  reliable  concern  will  Inivo 
success,  provided  he  ojH-rate  the  machine  care- 
fully and  give  it  projM'r  attention.  It  must 
Ije  retnembered  that  the  electric  motor,  llie 
steam  engine,  and  the  ga.s  engine  have  all  Ihtu 
proven  succe.ssful,  and  that  an  automobile  made 
by  a  well-known  concern  and  fitted  with  any  one 
of  these  three  types  of  motive  jKiwer  ifl  a  prac- 
tical motor  vehicle. 


AUTOMUBILJ.NU   I.X  TUB  CAUr«>K.X|A   L>EMEI(T. 

As  to  the  present  excellence  of  mutomobilcs, 
there  can  be  no  question.  Their  adoption  haa 
bt-eii  recent  and  rapid,  but  e.xiK'riments  have 
been  carrietl  on  for  a  long  time.  I'ractical  au- 
tomobiles were  used  seventy  years  ago,  but  they 
wore  not  successful.  People  were  not  n-ady  for 
them,  and  there  were  other  difTunilties.  Today, 
all  is  different.  The  fucilitii'S  for  mnimfacturiiig 
motor  vehicles  are  better  than  ever  Ix'fore.  Tlie 
i'  't  _r'-il  ])arts  have  been  studied  an<l  de\  ■  " 
;u:  i..>i.->  in  other  work  ;  the  modern  factorv , 
all  of  its  conveniences,  is  the  outcome  of  long 
years  of  mechanical  industry.  Thus,  the  auto- 
mobile has  the  advantage  of  all  of  this  experi- 
Mieiit  and  improvement  in  other  lines. 


Ml  t.AM  »\  itai.t . 


(For  four  *«r  flvn  |Muriitrr«.     Wright,  ;.  i»    ,i.-iud». 
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There  lias  Won  a  wise  policy  inaiiifesttMl  by 
AiiitM'ican  nianufaotnivrs — naincly,  to  inaiiufac- 
ture  automobiles  reasonable  in  price,  and  so  con- 
struoted  that  they  can  be  operated  l)y  people  ol 
ordinary  inti'lligence.  This  has  not  been  the 
jHilicy  «>f  the  for«'ign  manufacturers.  The  French 
have  built  largely  lo  order,  and  have  not  in- 
creased their  capacity  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  their  orders.  The  special  machines,  which 
they  liave  so  largely  made,  are  expensive  and 
powerful  carriages.  These  machines  have  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  touring  on  sucli  good 
roads  Jis  exist  on  the  Continent  and  in  England, 
or  for  traveling  at  high  rates  of  speed  for  long- 
continued  periods  of  time.  It  is  believed  that 
these  requirements  are  not  desired  by  the  average 
American.  It  seems  certain  that  high  speed  will 
not  obtain  in  this  country,  for  it  is  dangerous  and 
unnecessary.  A  person  desiring  to  go  from  one 
point  to  another  in  the  sliortest  possible  time  pre- 
fers to  go  by  railroad,  'i'he  purpose  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  not  to  travel  at  the  speed  of  an  ordinary 
express  train  ;  and  thougli  it  may  have  the  power 
to  do  this,  it  cannot  be  so  driven  if  the  roads  are 
not  in  the  proper  condition.  'J'he  limitation  of 
the  speed  of  the  automol>ile  is  most  wise  and  rea- 
sonable. There  has  been  considerable  legislation 
against  the  speed  of  automobiles,  and  this  will 
continue  if  the  tendency  toward  racing  on  the 
public  highways  continues. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  reason  why  the  craze 
for  speed  will  not  spread  in  this  country  is  that 
the  onlinary  person  cannot  own  and  maintain  a 
racing-machine,   which  is   essentially  expensive. 


AN  AMERICAN  rORTY-HORSE-POWER  RACING-MACHINE, 


GASOLINE  MOTOK  CAHiaAOl:;. 

(A  two-seated  vehicle.  Capacity,  foin-  persons.  Tlie  manu- 
facturers are  beginning  to  appreciate  tlie  fact  tliat  the 
average  family  can  get  but  little  use  out  of  the  one-seated 
vehicle  with  a  capacity  of  two  passengers  and  no  baggage.) 

The  ordinary  automobile  suitable  for  country 
use  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
should  be  allowed  by  law. 

Probably  the  most  important  question  in  the 
public  mind  is  the  matter  of  price.  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  people  can  afi'ord  to  buy  a  large 
and  expensive  touring  carriage  ;  and  even  if  they 
could  do  this,  there  must  be  considered  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  maintaining  an  expert  mechanic 
at  a  high  salary.  For  such  large  and  powerful 
machines,  the  c/iauffeur  is  necessary,  and  he  must 
be  an  expert,  in  order  to  keep  the  complicated 
mechanism  in  running  order.  American  manu- 
facturers have  set  about  to 
produce  machines  in  quan- 
tity, so  that  the  price  can 
be  reduced  thereby  and  the 
public  at  large  have  the 
benefit  of  machines  which 
are  not  extravagant  in  price, 
and  which  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  ordinary  individ- 
ual. If  the  experiences  of 
some  who  have  bought 
French  machines  are  re- 
peated, it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  importa- 
tion will  continue,  espe- 
cially when  the  import  duty 
of  45  per  cent,  is  consid- 
ered. One  interesting  in- 
stance may  be  cited.  Last 
year,  a  well-known  automo- 
bilist  imported  a  famous 
French  racing  -  machine 
which  had  never  been 
beaten,   although   it    had 
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SIX-HUKS£-I>UWEK  GASOLINE  DELIVEICY   WAUON. 

(Weight,  unloaded,  3,175  pounds.  C'arryint;  capacity.  I.."i00 
)M)unds.  Maximum  .>ipee<l.  1-  miles  ikt  hour.  Will  ruu  135 
miles  on  one  filling  of  gasoline  tank.) 

taken  part  in  numerous  important  road  races. 
The  price  paid  for  the  vehicle  was  about 
A 12, 000  ;  addint;  to  this  the  45  per  cent,  import 
duty  makes  a  total  first  cost  of  about  *;  17,000, 
This  machine  was  used  perhaps  one  dozen 
limes  in  tliis  country,  and  was  eventually  sold 
for  ftG.OOO  to  a  well-known  New  Yorker.  The 
latter  has  hail  little  pleasure  from  the  carriage. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  stated  with  autliority  that  the 
automobile  is  in  tlie  repair  shop  si.\  days  after  it 
has  been  on  the  road  once.  It  is  believed  that 
this  experience  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  one. 
Foreign-made  machines  of  this  kind,  which  are 
made  to  onler,  are  difficult  to  repair,  because  in 
case  of  a  breakdown  new  parts  have  to  be  made 
especially,  or  ordered  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. In  both  cases,  the  expense  is  attended 
with  a  great  loss  of  time  during  which  the  ve- 
hicle is.  so  to  sjteak,  out  of  coiniiiission. 


The  commercial  automobile,  in  wliioh  bo  many 

•  rt.      It  '  •♦n 

noticeable,  however,  tliat  automobile  delivery 
vehicl»'S  are  Wing  us»«d  to  a  coi;  -it. 

Much  has   been   done  toward  pi i.  ...... wo- 

bile  trucks,  and  it  wouhl  seem  that  more  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  the  pr«Mluction  of  ma- 
'    lies  of  this  tyjK>  than    ha.s   1  •        '   ':<'n  in  the 
•    u-rment  of  the  roads.      It  is  <    ,  !y  true  of 

the  heavy  automobiles  that  they  must  be  run 
over  a  smooiii  surface.  The  locomotive  and  the 
trolley  car  run  over  steel  rails  which  are  laid 
with  the  utmost  care  ;  on  the  other  haml,  the 
automobile  has  to  run  over  the  highway,  when* 
grades  exist  which  are  much  greater  than  th<>s»' 
existing  on  railroads.      If  tlie  hill^  are  .>.t«>«'p  and 


A.S    t.l.l.<   Jllli     l.l.l.nKllY    VLMK  II 

(For  city  use.) 


LIUHX  DkUIV  kliV    VkMUl.t.. 
((>IK rated  hy  sU-am.     Weight,  1,300  pounds.     I'rice.  Il,a00.> 

the  roads  rough,  gooil  residts  can  hardly  l)e  ob- 
tained even  by  the  niost  careful  and  ex]>ort  han- 
dling. It  is  evident  that  the  manufacturers  are 
in  somewhat  of  a  false  position.  Shall  the  auto- 
mobile be  develojH'd  to  run  over  rough  roa«l9.  or 
shall  tiie  roads  l»e  U'ttered  to  jiermit  of  the  im- 
provement and  general  adoption  of  the  automo- 
bile ?  Certainly  the  latter.  The  improvetnent 
of  the  highways  in  this  country  has  Ut-n  greatly 
•lelaved,  but  is  now  Itetng  taken  up  in  a  very 
gratifying  manner.  There  is  nothing  on  which 
the  success  of  the  automobile  de|ii>nds  so  much 
as  oil  giMid  roads. 

Keturning  again  to  the  cost  of  the  automobile. 
The  general  impren^ion  iMH>ms  to  lie— -in  fact,  it 
atiiountM  t<i  a  •  ihtuI  i-^  -that    the 

priei'  will  Im'  I.  '  •  •'  '■ it  a  year  or 

BO.     Thocomi  !i  the  bicycle  and  tlie 

automobile  is  always  brought  up.      To  bo  surv, 
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tlie  price  of  the  Iticvt-le  was  lii^h  al  liist.  i\\u\ 
was  reduced  iiuiterially  later  ;  Ijut  it  is  uiil'iiir.  in 
any  sense,  to  compare  these  two  niacliines.  The 
autoinol»ih>  is  a  road  carriaire  driven  by  its  own 
power  ;  the  bicycle  is  a  small  and  relatively  in- 
exjHjnsive  machine  driven  by  human  force.  The 
principal  reason  why  the  automobile  and  bicycle 
are  so  often  compared  is  that  they  are  often  used 
for  the  same  purpose, — in  other  words,  in  many 
cases  they  may  accomplish  largely  the  same  end. 

The  liicycle  was  at  one  time  a  novelty  and  a 
lu.xury.  but  the  high  price  was  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  desired  to  make  excessive 
profits.  Special  machinery  had  to  be  purchased 
in  order  to  make  the  macliines  at  all  ;  and  the 
starting  of  an  entirely  new  industry  would  have 
been  impossible  unless  such  prices  were  charged. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  present  prices  of  the 
automobile  are  more  reasonable  than  were  the 
prices  of  the  early  bicycles.  It  is  always  possi- 
ble to  make  a  cheap  automobile,  but  this  inten- 
tion is  not  held  by  any  reputable  manufacturer 
of  automobiles  to-day.  Cheap  automobiles  will 
not  last,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
knows  how  to  give  them  proper  attention.  Ma- 
chinery must  be  of  the  best  to  stand,  not  only 
the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the  rough  roads, 
but  the  abuse  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  receive 
when  it  gets  into  hands  which  will  not  operate  it 
carefully  or  give  it  tlie  necessary  attention. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  predict  tlie  future  of 


lht>  automobile,  and  the  (pie.slion  as  to  whether 
it  will  supersede  horses  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
])ortant  one.  The  aulomobile  is  not  a  fad  or 
plaything,  although  i)i()!)al)lv  a  larg(>  percenlaiie 
of  the  present  owners  have  nierelv  taken  it  upon 
account  of  its  novelty.  There  is  no  doul)t  that 
the  bicycle  was  lai-gely  used  at  one  time  as  a 
fad,  but  it  has  now  come  to  be  the  boon  of  mil- 
lions of  workingmen.  It  appears  tiiat  the  de- 
mand for  bicycles  is  as  strong  as  ever,  oidy  a 
difTerent  class  of  people  are  employing  them. 

As  time  goes  on,  autonioi)iles  of  all  types  will 
undoubtedly  show  material  improvement,  al- 
though radical  changes  are  hardly  to  be  expected. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that, 
although  the  automobile  is  novel,  it  merely  con- 
sists of  the  application  of  well-known  and  tried 
devices  to  a  road  cai-riage,  the  combination  form- 
ing, indeed,  a  strict  innovation.  The  first  few 
years  of  the  automobile  industry  in  this  country 
have  shown  a  i-emarkable  demand  for  motor  vehi- 
cles. So  far,  the  greater  part  of  the  machines 
have  been  for  pleasure  purposes.  This  demand 
is  not  likely  to  decrease,  for  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  automobile  touring  will  be- 
come even  more  popular  than  it  has  been. 

As  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  auto- 
mobile, it  can  be  said  that  it  is  already  a  boon  to 
physicians,  and  a  necessity  to  many  business 
houses.  As  a  method  of  transporting  passengers 
or  freight,  it  has  unlimited  possibilities. 


A  GKOtrP  OF  STEAM  VEHICLES  USED  IN  INSPECTING  CONSTRUCTION   WOKK  ON  KAPID-TRANSIT  TUNNEL,  NEW  YORK. 


AfTEK  THE  K(irXI>-rP. 

(Cattle,  in  the  background,  watering  after  a  tedious  day.    Fres>l»-waier  surface  lake  on  the  St«ke<l  I'luina  of  Texas.) 
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^"piIE  foremost  indr.stry  in  tlu;  Suiitliwest  is 
-L  the  raisin;:?  of  cutth'  for  the  Kansjis  City, 
St.  Louis,  and  Cliica^o  markets,  a.s  well  as  for 
export  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  it  is  devote<l  a  large  part  of 
Colorado,  over  lialf  of  Texas,  ami  practically  all 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  while  included  in 
it  are  some  six  and  one-quarter  million  head,  at 
an  approximate  valuation  of  ^I'i.'). 000. ()<)().  The 
statistics  of  January  1,  1!»00,  are  the  latest  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ami 
the  following  oflicial  estimate  of  range  cattle,  as 
distinguished  from  milch  cows,  in  the  Southwest 
is  of  interest  : 


Number. 

A  V. rune 
I'rKc. 

Valu.-. 

TexnM 

Nfw  Mexico 

l'ol<>rii(l<i 

Ariztiuu 

43iL'..V4t 
»E.'.T-'I 

117  Hfl 

IH.rt* 
27. tW 
l»l.4it 

1 

The  above  figures  are  ina-it-'piate,  fur  they  give 
no  idea  of  the  vast  capital  represented  in  lun.!. 
leaseholds,  and  improveiiieiit«. 


The  business  of  raising  cattle  is  not,  as  the  ur»- 
initialed  might  assume,  the  mere  turning  1" — 
on  the  prairie  of  a  few  hundred  head  to  inn 
and  pros|H>r,  and,  finally,  after  Ix'ingdriven  h 
and  thiliier  from  spring  until  autumn   by  a   ;•  ^ 
reckless  cowboys,  Ik*  hurried    from   the  Western 
range    to    the    kitchen    range.      It   is   a   serious 
undertaking,  recptiring  mon*  territory  an  ■•: 

human  workers  tiian  any  «ither  industry.  ..... 

with  numerous  interesting  problem.^,  and,  wi: 
liroad   in  ramifications  if  not  in  detail.      It  is  ab- 
surd to  sp«'ak  of  it  :i    '  dined  :  it  i  1 
out  over  a  vast  tern                   ■   cheap  Ian    . 
riant  native  grass,  and  an  etpiable  cliinato  all  the 
year  round  make  this  tlie  most  int'  ! 
as  the  most  ;  •    •••   'h-  pursuit  in  t... 

Equally  line  ^  found  in  the  No: 

severe  winters  render  it  difTicuIt  to  raiw  c 

gi  Iv,     so     recoiirsr     is     liHil     to      I' 

S. . ..  iMjrn  herds  and  fatluuing  flinn 

market. 

Naturally,  the  first  problem  in  lh»«  induHtry  is 
land,  and  each  !  ■  '  *  cattle  •  ■  '■  ■•  fif- 
te«'n  to  twenty  li  ■  ■>   for  ;  In 

Texas,  land  is  either  leaiM'tl  for  a   |>«'nod   of  one 
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to  ten  years,  at  an  annual  rate  of  tliree  cents  per 
acre,  or  bouglit  outright,  wlien  it  costs  from 
fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
location  and  facilities  for  grass  and  water.  Most 
of  the  leased  land  belongs  to  the  State,  and  the 
revenues  derived  from  sales  and  leases  help 
maintain  the  public  schools  and  asylums.  These 
so-called  "school  lands  "  now  comprise  4,444,- 
144  acres,  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  west- 
ern counties.  The  school  fund,  to-day,  amounts 
to  over  ten  million  dollars,  and  the  annual  revenue 
approximates  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

At  present,  it  is  difficult  to  find  unleased  land 
in  sufficient  quantities,  and  recourse  is  had  to 
subletting,  which  implies  the  payment  of  a  large 
bonus — often  §100  per  section.  Of  late  years, 
legislators  and  others  in  eastern  Texas  have  argued 
that  a  large  part  of  the  State  was  controlled  by  a 
small  class  of  men  whose  only  interest — cattle — 
prevented  the  encouragement,  development,  and 
promotion,  in  that  part,  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
ranch  territory  be  split  up  into  small  holdings  for 
the  benefit  of  newcomers,  and  that  every  induce- 
ment be  made  to  develop  the  western  region. 
The  agitation  finally  culminated  in  a  bill,  and 
the  last  legislature  enacted  tliat  the  school  lands 
in  over  fifty  counties  should  be  opened  to  set- 
tlers, allowing  no  one  to  secure  more  than  four 
sections,  or  2,;3G0  acres.  Three  years'  residence 
and  §500  worth  of  improvements  gives  title,  and 
the  settler  is  allowed  forty  yeai"s,  at  3  per  cent. 
interest,  to  complete  his  purchase,  in  semi-annual 
installments.  The  cattle  men,  who  fought  this 
measure,  and  who  will  oppose  any  further  at- 
tempts to  subdivide  the  range  territory,  state 
that  much  of  the  range  is  absolutely  unsuited  to 
the  needs  of  the  small  holder,  giving,  among 
other  reasons,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country,  the  great  expense  of  improving  a  small 
area,  the  absolute  isolation  from  towns  and  rail- 
roads,   and    tlie    scai'city    of    population, — there 


being  fewer  people  to  the  square  mile  than  in 
any  other  large  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Conservative  stock  men  admit  that  with  four  sec- 
tions and  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  a  good  liv- 
ing can  be  mad(%  hut  this  requii'cs  an  outlay  of 
at  least  four  thousand  dollars.  If,  as  they  add, 
the  settler  has  that  sum,  which  is  not  altogether 
probable,  he  might  push  farther  west,  on  to  the 
five  range  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
there  invest  all  his  capital  in  cattle. 

Texas  is  noted  for  the  number  and  extent  of 
its  ranches.  Of  a  total  of  several  thousands, 
they  vary  in  size  from  a  few  thousand  to  several 
million  acres,  the  large  ones  averaging  fift}'  thou- 
sand acres.  The  greatest  is  the  "X.  I.  T.,"  in 
the  Panhandle,  which  embraces  half  a  dozen 
counties  and  contains  nearly  three  million  acres. 
It  belongs  to  the  "Capitol  Syndicate,"  a  com- 
pany of  men  who  received  this  vast  territory 
some  twenty  years  ago  in  return  for  providing 
the  magnificent  state  house  at  Austin.  The 
ranch  is  divided  into  seven  divisions,  each  man- 
aged by  a  foreman,  and  each  connected  with  the 
headquarters  by  means  of  telephones.      The  whole 


BRANDING  YOUNG  CALVES. 

is  run  with  the  system  and  dispatch  which  char- 
acterize all  great  industries.  On  this  ranch  now 
run  considerably  over  one  hundred  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  and  an  idea  of  its  size  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  pasture  fence  ex- 
tends 210  miles  in  one  direction  and  25  in  an- 
other, making  a  total  area  of  about  five  thousand 
square  miles.  From  time  to  time,  small  parcels 
of  land  have  been  sold,  and,  meanwhile,  valua- 
tions have  appreciated  from  fifty  cents  an  acre  to 
four  times  that  amount. 

Probablv  the  two  laro;est  individual  holders  of 
land  in  the  Southwest  are  Maj.  George  "W.  Little- 
field,  of  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  and  Col.  C.  C. 
Slaughter,    of    Dallas,    Texas.      The    i-anch   and 
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farm  holdings  of  tlio  former  aggregate  1. 250.000 
acres,  while  the  latter  is  said  to  control  by  lease 
and  title  very  nearly  one  million  acres.  Major 
Littlefield  owns  alioiit  seventy -five  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  and  only  recently  paitl  |t790,000  in  cash 
for  '2S0.0U0  acres  of  choice  grazing  land,  together 
with  some  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  which  he 
bought  of  the  "Capitol  Syndicate."  It  is  said 
that  he  came  out  of  tlie  Civil  War  penniless, 
learned  the  cattle  lousiness,  and  has  since  mndi' 
over  five  million  dollars.  Among  other  large 
holders  are  John  Scharbrauer,  Sugg  Hobiiison, 
Winfield  Scott,  and  the  Cowden  brothers.  Not 
a  few  of  the  cattle  kings  have  purciiased  large 
tracts  of  Texas  range,  and  their  interests  will  not 
wholly  suffer,  even  though  the  "school  lands" 
be  eventually  all  sold  to  settlers. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  there  is  free 
range  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  national  government 
controls  the  land  and  permits  any  one,  without 
expense  of  purchase  or  lease,  to  raise  as  many 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hoi"ses  as  he  chooses,  providing 
neither  fences  nor  pastures  are  constructed,  save 
witliin  the  quarter-section  which  any  one  may 
acquire.  P^ree  range  imi)lies  more  help  and  con- 
stant watchfulness,  but,  without  further  expense, 
the  herd  may  increase  indefinitely  ;  whereas,  in 
the  States,  new  laml  must  be  obtainetl  as  the 
herd  expands  beyond  the  limit,  or  the  surplus 
sold,  else  starvation  and  disease  ensue. 

After  laud,  cattle  is  the  first  requisite,  and  is 
a  problem.  a.ssuredly.  of  more  importance  than 
formerlv,  owiiij;  to   the  great  deinaiid    for  Ix-ef. 


and  to  tlie  general  intro<{uction  of  lhoroughbre»l 
stock.  During  the  money  crisis  of  a  decade  ago. 
the   Working    ■  ••   up   In^'f  to   Huch   an 

extent  that  cu:..  ■  ,  .  :ale«i  to  a  quarter  of  Us 
present  value.  At  the  same  timu  came  an  iinox- 
pecte<l  call  for  veal  from  the  -,  ami 

a  ready  market  was  s>-   ■  :t  g 

calves  at  five  dollars  ,>  fit 

full-grown  steers  were  then  wortlj.  Condilions 
again   lx><*oming   U'lter,    ranchmen   ini'  !y 

prospered,  and  few  have  lost  money   u :ue 

last  eiglit  yeai*s.  Heef  steers  tiial  sold  for  ten 
dollars  and  fifteen  doUare  apiece  in  1892  now 
bring  double  that  ani'  —  •  '  ■  •'  •  •  iitions 
are  so  good   that  com  y  ad- 

vance one-half  the  value  of  any  hertl,  thereby 
allowing  the  ranchman  to  reinvest  in  more  cattle. 
This  marked  rise  in  values  is  not  alone  due  to  a 
demand  for  beef,  but  partly  to  the  reason  that 
ranchmen  are  retaining  their  thoroughbred  calves 
and  selling  them  to  other  Vuveders  at  ])rices 
greatly  in  mlvance  of  what  they  would  bring  jis 
beef. 

The  iiujlto  of  the  successful  cattle  man  has 
ever  been,  ••  Retain  your  heifers,  sell  your  steer 
calves,'"  and  the  degree  to  which  this  has  been 
observed  is  measured  l»y  the  success  of  the  indi- 
vidual. .Xverage  ranch  cows,  for  breetljug  pur- 
poses, are  worth  from  eighteen  dullarsto  iweiiiy- 
four  dollars  each,  and  bulls  from  forty  dollars 
to  sixty  dollai-8  each  ;  and  such  are  the  profits  of 
the  busiiiesy  that  men  borrow  money  at  S,  10, 
and  even  12  per  cent.,  to  invest  in  it. 
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Cattle  men  are  recognizing  tlie  increased  value 
to  the  herd,  as  well  as  in  the  market,  of  finely 
graded  stock  in  preference  to  the  long-horned 
and  muscular  Texas  and  Mexican  cattle  ;  and 
while  the  initial  expense  is  heavy,  they  find  it 
pays,  for  range  land  is  ever  becoming  more  val- 
uable ;  and  they  realize  that  sooner  or  later  a 
given  area  must  provide  for  the  full  complement 
of  sleek  and  fat  animals,  of  the  kind  that  fully 
mature  before  the  third  year  and  produce  the 
most  tender  beef  in  the  largest  quantities.  Tn 
this  connection  may  be  noted  the  tendency  to 
breed  out  or  reduce  the  size  of  horns,  which, 
no  longer  necessary  for  defense,  not  only  are  a 
source  of  danger  to  other  cattle,  l)ut  increase  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

Among  ranchmen,  there  is  much  pleasant  ri- 
valry over  the  respective  merits  of  their  thorough- 
breds, choice  being  largely  confined  to  the  Eng- 
lish Her^efords  and  Durhams  or  Sliorthoi-ns,  and 
tlie  Scotch  Galloways  and  Angus,  all  of  which 
are  of  mild  disposition,  are  good  feeders,  and  pro- 
duce a  fine  quantity  of  flesh.  The  Hereford 
predominates,  for  the  reason  that  it,  of  all,  thrives 
best  on  the  Southwestern  range,  and  produces 
the  most  successful  results  when  bred  to  the  com- 
mon stock  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard 
of  the  whole  herd.  One  Hereford  bull,  "Sir 
Bridewell,"  alone  cost  Colonel  Slaughter  |5,000, 
and  another,  §3,000,  while  Estes  &  Watts,  of 
Midland,  Texas,  paid  §2,500  for  yet  another. 
The  Townsend  brothers  of  western  Texas  are 
noted  breeders  of  Herefords,  but  not  long  since 


gave  $500  apiece  for  sixteen  Durham  cows,  while- 
there  was  lately  reported  the  sale  of  over  one 
hundred  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  at  an  average 
price  of  $481.  A  year  or  two  ago,  at  a  fat-stock 
exhibition  in  Kansas  City,  a  magnificent  Angus 
steer  was  bought  at  auction  for  |2,400  by  an  en- 
terprising butcher  who  thought  he  saw  much  free 
advertising  in  beef  that  cost  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
per  pound.  However,  he  could  not  convince  his 
patrons  that  it  was  worth  all  of  that.  Probably 
the  largest  breeder  of  Angus  cattle  in  America  is 
Nelson  Morris,  of  Chicago,  whose  famous  "C" 
ranch  on  the  Staked  Plains  is  35  miles  long  and 
has  an  area  of  444  square  miles.  Its  280,000 
acres  and  50  windmills  now  provide  grass  and 
water  for  nearly  fifteen  thousand  cattle,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  jet  black  in  color  and  without 
horns.  About  half  of  this  property  is  leased  from 
the  State  ;  the  i-emainder  belongs  to  Mr.  Morris, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  never  seen  his  ranch. 

Except  in  the  summer,  it  seldom  rains  in  the 
Southwest,  and  much  of  the  water  that  does  fall 
is  saved  by  means  of  dams  and  surface  lakes. 
Improved  systems  of  well- digging  and  windmill- 
construction  have  rendered  simple  the  water 
problem,  and  to-day,  if  any  water  is  to  be  found 
it  will  be  had,  even  though  quicksand  and  rock 
are  encountered.  Considering  tlie  almost  total 
absence  of  rivers,  creeks,  lakes,  and  springs,  it  is 
surprising  that  fresh  water  is  so  generally  ob- 
tained. Exceptions  are  seen  in  the  desert  regions 
of  Arizona  and  in  a  few  spots  on  the  Staked  Plains 
of    Texas    and    New   Mexico.     Otherwise,   it    is. 


THE  ECOS'OMICS  OF  CATTl.F-RAKCHISG  l\'  THE  SOUTHIVEST. 
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Tilt  JUllN  A.  I.OIJMIS  U  A. veil  lloLsi;,  CONCHO  I  OUNTV,  TE.\A>. 

{One  of  the  best-t-quipped  ranches  in  the  United  States. 
Fifty  thousand  acres  of  land.) 

merely  a  question  of  tliggins;  aii<l  an  appro.ximato 
exp>ense  of  three  or  four  hunilred  dollars,  includ- 
ing tiie  dollarperfoot 
rate  usually  charged 
and  the  cost  of  excavat- 
ing a  small  reservoir. 
Throughout  the  Staked 
Plains,  numerous  small 
and  picturesque  salt 
lakes  lie  nesth-d  among 
cliffs  of  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate, and  brightly 
colored  clay,  their 
whitened  surfaces  as 
smooth  as  asphalt,  and 
seldom  c  o  v  e  r  e  •!  I ty 
water  except  after  a 
heavy  rain,  when,  fol- 
lowed by  sunshine.  th»*y 

are  made  a  paradise  of  colors.  Each  year,  these 
lakes  yield  a  sufficiency  of  salt  for  the  cattle. 
Willi  one  exception,  well  water  is  found  near  all. 
At  Whalen  Lake,  after  one  hundred  ineffectual  at- 
tempts, an  otherwise  magnificent  grazing  country 
has  been  abandoned  for  ranching  purposes,  and, 
while  avoided  by  cattle  and  man,  is  fro(juent- 
ed  by  wild  Mexican  hogs,  pantiiers.  wiUl  cats, 
wolves,  and  quail. 

In  most  parts,  wood  is  such  a  commonplace 
and  homely  item  that  the  question  of  getting  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  axe  or  of  the  pockell)ook. 
However,  on  the  plains,  ami,  indee<l,  over  a  large 
part  of  the  .Southwest,  it  liecomcs  a  .mMious  prob- 
lem, only  solved  by  the  pickaxe.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  scattered  china,  cedar,  and  hack 
berry  trees,  which  furnish  the  sole  gre«'n  wooil 
obtainable,  the  only  fuel  to  l)e  had  comprites  the 
tough  and  knotty  roots  of  the  thorny  nifsquilo 
bush,  which  crop  nut  from  tin' gi  '  ■"'* 

the  upper  portion  ha.s  witlnTii!  n 


A  TYPICAL  UA.NCIl   llol  SK.  A.N  UltUWS  CUL  NTV,  TtA  A> 


As  n  rule,  it  takes  two  men  half  a  day  to  jret  a 
load  of  either  green  wood  or  root«. 

Kic'  -  and  fr-    '  '''r  do  i 

the  p:      -  ...   of  cat:. 1   ng.      I'         .   .    

quent  and  unwelcome  visitor,  r«  _  in  average 

l<is<  s  to  herds  of  from  5  to  10  |H?r  cent.     Fortu- 
nult'ly.  the  altitude  of  s^'voral  t'  ■   '  '     •  ■ 

vents  the  occurnMice  of  spk-nic 
to  the   low  lanils   of  the  Southern  StaU>8   and 
Mexico,  and  most  of  lli< 

imaginary  liiu'  of  quarai.:.: .-;  , 

Southern   herds  from  the  Northern  and   • 

the  foriniT  subject  to  inspection  and   vexatious 

delays  bt-fore  tlu-y  can  Ih»  sliippt  '  ■    ■'     •     -'■■  ■ 

•>  lilackli'g,"  or  anthrax,  is 
of  all  diseai^es,  and  attacks  only  youn^  calv«>s.    It 
is  a  malignant  contagious 

usually  occurring  in  fertile  j ..  : 

have  fattened  too  fast  by  eating  rich  fo.-d.      It  is 
frequently  conveyed  by  germs  from  an  infecteti 

(■;i'  'id   first  :-"" 

til-  ..-St.  Ti.' 

symptoms  are  a  swellinjr 
in     the    legs,     f' 
by  an  inability  l>>  ...... 

The  swollen  parts  soon 
mortify,  and  death  fol- 
lows quickly.  '1" 
no  cure,  and  op.: 
divided  as  to  the  vari- 
oi«  preventives.  Vac- 
(••r::ifion  is  nt>\v  quite 
I  ;■  .lur.  but  some  say 
that  it  is  too  exix»n8ive 
and  is  not  a  sure  deter- 
rent, while  others  re- 
con.1  not  a  single  death 
among  their  in<x"ulated  herds.  Of  late,  the 
Government  has  lK?en  sending  out  various  riMu- 
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THE  AMERICAS  MONTHLY  REI^IEIV  OF  REI^IFM^S. 


inviting    ranclinion  to    try  them    and    to 


-It. 


Anutlicr  disease,  quite  pievalent,  thougli  sel- 
dom fatal,  is  "creeps,"  a  form  of  paralysis,  or 
general  weakening  of  the  system,  usually  occur- 
ring among  cows  that  are  suckling  calves.  It  is 
due  mainly  to  an  insufficiency  of  nourishment  in 
the  grass,  particularly  in  pastures  where  "shin- 
nerv, "  or  dwarf  oak  trees,  ahound.  What  little 
nutriment  the  cow  derives,  she  gives  to  her  off- 
spring, thereby  impoverishing  herself.  One  by 
one  the  legs  give  out,  causing  the  victim  to  creep 
rather  than  to  walk.     An  immediate  remedy  is 


RUNNIXG  WATER  ON  LIVE  OAK  RANCH,  TEXAS. 

to  separate  cow  and  -calL'  as  soon  as  found  and 
transfer  both  to  richer  pastures. 

The  frequent  presence  on  the  prairie  of  a  little 
green  weed  called  "loco"  is  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  cattle  and  of 
worry  to  ranchmen,  while 
efforts  to  exterminate  it  have 
signally  failed.  "Loco"  has 
ihe  same  seductive  and  fatal 
influence  over  cattle  that 
opium  has  on  mankind. 
AVhile  eating  it,  the  victim 
is  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  and  for  days  is  obliv- 
ious to  grass,  water,  and 
companions.  In  its  early 
stages,  the  habit  produces 
little  more  than  a  drowsy 
sensation,  and  can  be 
checked  and  stopped  by 
transferring  the  animal  to  a 
pasture  where  the  weed  does 
not  exist.  After  a  few 
months'  continued  eating, 
the  victim  becomes  insane, 
and  refuses  to  leave  the 
place,  while  often  attempt- 
ing  to  gore    the    first    man 


who  tries  to  drive  it.  Finally,  the  eyes  dilate, 
there  is  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  the  animal 
dies  in  convulsions. 

A  constant  menace  to  all  ranches  are  the  vari- 
ous animals  that  live  on  the  plains.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  industrious  and  seemingly 
harmless  little  prairie  dog  causes  the  most  dam- 
age. In  countless  thousands,  he  is  gathered  in 
sociable  little  colonies,  and  all  day  long  scampers 
in  play  or  digs  deep  in  the  ground.  Each  fam- 
ily occupies  a  hole  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep.  In  cold  weather, 
rattlesnakes  make  these  holes  their  homes,  and, 
as  they  eat  little  and  sleep  much,  are  not  unde- 
sirable boarders.  Aside  from  the  danger  to  horse- 
men and  cattle  occasioned  by  these  holes,  the  se- 
lious  phase  of  the  nuisance  is  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  grass  about  the  dog  towns.  Pow- 
iliT  and  shot  prove  ineffectual,  and  poison  alone 
will  exterminate  them.  During  the  winter,  when 
other  duties  ai'o  not  pressing,  cowboys  daily  visit 
S(>veral  tliousaiid  holes,  distributing  at  each  a 
handful  of  poisoned  grain, — a  mixture  of  maize, 
strychnine,  cyanide  of  potassium,  oil  of  anise, 
and  molasses.  Instances  of  siiccess  are  numer- 
ous. One  I'anchman  in  Andrews  County,  Texas, 
now  pastures  4,000  liead  where  formerly  only 
750  could  be  accommodated.  Appeals  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  State  legislatures  to  offer  a 
bounty  or  else  provide  free  poison,  and  only  re- 
cently Kansas  has  adopted  the  latter  course  and 
appropriated  $10,000. 

Of  the  large  animals,  the  wolf  is  the  most  de- 
structive.      Two  varieties  exist,   the  coyote,  or 


MILCH  COWS  ON   NEW  MEXICO  STOCK  FARM. 

(A  superior  kind  of  cattle  ranch.) 
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COWBUYS    ANU    MCAICANS    Kt:i>HI::iJkh'TINU    A     IiO/KN     |{AN<HF..S     ATTKMMNd   A    UiU    liULMHtP  U»'  CATTl^k  IN    TMfc    Fikt^ull 

VAI,I,EY   l)K  NEW    MEXICO. 


common  prairie  wolf,  and  the  loljo  or  liij^tiinlwr 
wolf.  The  former  looks  not  \inlike  a  .sheplicnl 
dog,  and,  except  when  starving,  rarely  attacks 
cattle,  save  very  young  calves,  preferring  carrion, 
rabbits,  and  chickens.  On  the  otlu;r  hand,  the 
lobo  is  three  times  the  si/.»!  of  the  coyote,  and 
never  hesitates  to  strike  down  a  full-grown  steer, 
llis  method  of  attack  is  to  first  sever  the  '•  ham- 
strings." or  tendons,  of  the  hind  legs,  when  lie 
procet'ds  to  gorge  himself  with  the  choicer  p»jr- 
tions  of  his  powerless  victim,  leaving  the  remains 
to  the  humble  coyote. 

Traps,  dogs,  and  poisoni'il  carcasses  are  the 
usual  means  of  exterminating  wolves.  On  one 
Texas  ranch,  over  two  do/x-n  coyotes  were  caught 
in  traps  last  January,  while  a  pack  of  stag  hounds 
on  a  ranch  in  New  .Mexico  killf<l  fully  one  hun- 
dred during  the  winter.  The  lobo  is  seldoni 
seen  or  caught,  but  ilead  cattle  on  every  ranch 
give  startling  evidence  of  his  presence.  In  faei. 
one  man  lost  .seventy-five  heifers  out  of  a  herd  <»f 
four  hundred  during  a  recent  winter,  wiiile  two 
others,  one  in  the  (iuadaliii«*  M"  '  '"d 

of  their  ranches,  so  great  um  in 


wolves.      Itounties  of  tru  'i  '  ;, 

both  by  the  county  authon:.      ;i, 

while  there  is  a  great  demaml  for  the  hand.somo 
gray  fur  of  the  skins. 

That  large  and  sly  beast,  the  pant'  •  i- 

sionally  seen,  and  whiU'  h«>  rarely  ar 
h(5  has  an  es|M»cial  fondiu>88  for  colts,  seldom  i 
ing  an  oppoitunity  to  visit  a  hoi><  '".      1  ise 

panther  leaps  upon  the  back  of  ...  ;  ;«'y,  and 
liefore  tin;  terrified  In-ast  cati  shake  him  off.  it  is 
fatally  bitten  and  torn  by  the  sharp  t«H»ih  and 
claws.  Similar  destruction  is  r:\--  ■  '  "n  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  New  Me.\i<'o,  \  i,  and  Colo- 
rado by  the  Mexican  lion,  someliines  calliHl  moun- 
tain lion  or  cougar. 

As  trespa.s.ners  only,  an!   "■  '    '.'.»•,  entile  »r.. 
frecpiently     bitten     by    ra;  .md    k:.  • 

While  shunned  by  ranchmen,  liiew!  jM»st«  arp  n«>t 
an  ■    .   '  ,      '  •'  '.    •  ,     ■     -.;. 

ni:      _   , 

man  has  an  ally  in  the  |Miwerful  bull  snako.  which 
i.H  larger  than  iIh-                 and.  t'  h 

to    riually   .1.  -  I--;!*    great     , ^   v>£ 


ol-J 


THE  AStl-RIC.-iS  MOM'HLV   REllEiy  OF  REI^/EIVS. 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN   EDEN,  TEXAS. 

(A  typical  cattle  town.) 

Tlie  most  dreaded  calamity  is  tlie  prairie  fire, 
which  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time  duriiifi:  tlie 
winter,  when  the  grass  is  long,  dry,  and  brit- 
tle. To  guard  against  the  spread  of  fire,  narrow 
ridges  or  roads  are  built  across  the  big  pastures. 
Care  is  exercised  by  cowboys  in  tossing  away 
their  favorite  cigarette,  as  well  as  by  travelers 
overland,  to  extinguish  their  fires  as  soon  as  the 
meal  is  over.  Instinctively,  all  feel  that  a  chance 
spark  in  this  treeless  country  may  cause  the  dev- 
astation of  thousands  of  acres,  even  though  the 
progress  of  the  flames  be  temporarily  checked  by 


MAIN  STREET,   SAN  ANGELO,  TEXAS. 

(A  progressive  cattle  and  sheep  town  of  western  Texas.) 

occasional  stretches  of  sand  and  bare  ground.  A 
prairie  fire  may  be  seen  for  iniles,  but  it  seldom 
makes  great  headway  before  numerous  ranchmen 
and  cowboys  are  hurrying  thither  from  all  parts, 
ready  to  beat  out  the  flames  with  dampened 
cloths. 

Mention  must  bo  made  of  the  expense  account, 
even  though  it  is  small  and  ridiculously  simple. 
The  average  cowboy  is  paid  |25  per  month,  and 
the  foreman,  if  there  be  one,  perhaps  twice  or 
tlirice  that  amount.  On  a  few  of  the  largest 
ranches,  the  foreman  i-eceives  $100  per  month. 


CATTLE  IN  PENS  PREPARATORY  TO  BEING  LOADED  ON  CARS. 
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COWBUYS  PKEi'AKINU  UINNCU. 


(A  ranch  outfit  of  wagons  and  cowboys  engaRefl  In  the  niid-mnnuT  work  of  roundinK  up  and  branding  cattle.    Such  nn 

outfit  is  absent  from  ranch  headquarters  for  months  at  a  time.) 


In  all  instances,  boaid  and  ludging  are  inclutieJ. 
On  one  very  fine  ranch,  the  foreman  is  allowed  a 
salary  of  ^.3.500,  a  large  house,  provisions, 
and  free  medical  aid.  This  is  an  exct-ptioiial  case, 
but  the  responsibility  is  great,  particularly  so,  for 
the  owner  never  visits  his  property.  (Jwing  to 
the  inaccessibility  to  towns  and  the  excessive  cost 
of  transportation,  from  one  to  three  months  provi- 
sions are  bought  at  one  time.  The  list  includes 
Me.xican  beans,  oatmeal,  bacon,  coffee,  flour,  mo- 
lasses, and,  occasionally,  dried  fruit  an<l  canned  to- 
matoes and  corn.  One  dollar  per  week  is  a  large 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  feeding  a  single  person. 
Other  e.xpenses  include  repairs  and  minor  im- 
provements. Fencing  is  an  important  problem  ; 
new  ones  must  be  built,  at  an  average  cost  of  si.xly 
dollars  per  mile,  and  old  ones  kept  in  the  best  of 
repair.  Personal  expenses  differ  according  to  in- 
dividual tastes.  As  a  rule,  the  cowljoy  dresses 
more  expensively  than  his  employer,  and  owns 
ids  own  saddle  and  Ijedding.  Kven  so,  one  hun- 
dred d(jllars  is  an  average  outlay  for  the  year. 

De.spite  the  problems  which  mu.st  be  nut  and 
overcome,  there  is  not  one  which  Icfwens  the  in- 
terest the  progressive  stock  man  feels  in  his  over- 
increasing  herds,  or  whii-h  shouM  keep  out  of 
the  business  the  amlpiii..:is  young  man  with  n»oro 


energy  than  money.  Nature  and  time  are  the  two 
most  important  requisites,  but  hanl  work  and 
perseverance  are  quite  as  essential,  if  the  herds 
are  to  be  sue<  ■       "   "  '        '  ^red  for  the 

market.      Tii-    ,  ■•  l»een  won 

principally  by  those  who  iK'gan  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  when,  as  cowboys,  they   accepted  cattle  in 
preference  to  money   wages,  and   this  at  a  time 
when  cattle  were  cheap.      Today,  little  encour- 
agement is  given  the  cowl>oy8,  and  few,  if  any, 
ranchmen   will  allow   their  n>en   to  '•run"   .n 
catth'  <»n  their  projH'rty.      In  consequence,  tl.'    ■ 
is    little   stimulus   offered,   and    ran*.  indee«l.  is 
the  case  where  an  eniployeo  puts  asiile  his  sm  i' 
earnings  intending  to  buy  a  "bunch"  i-'*  ■  •• 
as  soon  as  he   luus  .<aved  tip  one  or  two  ti 
dollars. 

As  long  as  land  can    l>e  oiitaiiied  at  a  ' 
sum,  and  In-ef  continues  to  1><-  I'm  iiM.vt  tn.. 
diet,  despite  advancing  pri<  •  will  car'.i' 

ranching  pnuluce  greater  ri'turns  on  1< 
ital  than  >  *  nny  other  i-  '  '"v.  V"i\ 
the   eiivii  of   the   p.  'em    pr 

and  there  Im>  lucking  the  8<MMaI  and  intellectual 
stimulus  of  the  town,  p 

till '     '  ><)d   hen''''    '' 

d<  n  the  h 


KANSAS   AFTER   THE    DROUGHT. 

BV   PROF.  FRANK  W.  BLACKMAR. 


THE  iinprecedenteil  business  prospority  of 
Kansas  during  tlie  past  five  years  will  be 
slightly  checkei,!  by  tlie  effects  of  the  drouglit 
which  liad  its  center  in  western  Missoiyi  and  en- 
larired  its  radius  in  everv  direction,  including  Kan- 
sas.  The  lieat  was  intense  and  unusual.  Ordina- 
rily, the  summer  nights  in  Kansas  are  cool,  but 
during  the  recent  liot  spell,  frequently  the  atmos- 
phere was  not  cooled  dui'ing  the  night,  so  that  at 
.')  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mercury  ranged  iu 
the  eighties.  Different  from  other  dry  spells, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  has  been  a  greater 
sufferer  than  the  western  portion. 

The  dry  weather  and  excessive  heat  had  a  very 
depressing  effect,  not  only  upon  the  Kansas 
farmer,  but  upon  the  residents  of  the  towns.  The 
cloudless  skies,  the  burning  sun,  the  scorching 
winds  blowing  over  the  heated  area,  the  curling 
of  the  corn-leaves,  the  dropping  of  the  half- 
formed  fruit,  and  the  burning  pastures, — all  had 
a  tendency  to  frighten  people,  and  to  make  the 
effects  appear  more  destructive  than  tliey  really 
were. 

Xo  doubt,  millions  of  prospective  wealth  were 
wiped  out  within  thirty  days.  The  month  of 
May  was  cold  and  dry,  and  crops  were  backward. 
Then  came  June  with  its  heat  and  dryness,  to 
scorch  the  weakling  crops  of  May.  Nothwith- 
standing  great  losses,  Kansas  has  many  things 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  refreshing  rains  which 
began  the  last  of  July  revived  the  drooping  vege- 
tation, renewed  the  water-supply,  and  gave  new 
impulse  to  the  industries  of  the  State,  so  that  the 
summer's  drought  proves  but  an  incidental  check 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  In  a  year,  Kan- 
sas will  have  forgotten  the  drought. 

The  old  settlers,  the  most  disturbed  members 
of  the  community,  compared  it  with  the  drought 
of  1860,  in  which  no  rain  fell  the  whole  summer 


through,  until  the  snows  of  December.  That 
was  indeed  a  dreadful  time,  as  there  was  com- 
paratively little  wealth  in  the  community  to 
stand  tlu!  shock  of  the  drought.  But  there  are 
better  conditions  in  Kansas  now.  There  is  an 
accumulation  of  wealth,  systematized  and  diver- 
sified industries,  and  a  momentum  of  commercial 
life  which  will  go  on  notwithstanding  temporary 
interruptions. 

The  resources  of  the  State  are  fairly  well  de- 
veloped. Its  agricultural  area  is  being  wisely 
and  discriminatingly  used,  and  men  have  learned 
to  adapt  the  soil  to  its  best  uses.  The  mineral 
industry  yields  not  a  little  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity, and  manufacturers  are  gradually  estab- 
lishing themselves  throughout  the  State.  This 
diversity  of  resources  enables  the  farmer  to  meet 
successfully  emergencies  that  may  arise.  Also, 
the  old  mortgages  which  were  such  a  terror  to 
the  people  in  1893  have  been  so  nearly  paid  off 
as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  the  community.  The 
banks  are  full  of  local  money, — deposits  of  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  laborers, — and  while 
the  drought  may  cut  off  the  prospective  earnings 
of  the  community,  and  in  some  instances  draw 
on  the  reserve,  still  the  momentum  of  wealth- 
creating  and  industry  will  carry  the  State  boldly 
on  to  better  years  and  a  larger  life. 

AGRICULTUKE. 

While  in  a  peculiar  way  agricultural  industries 
are  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  the  niggardli- 
ness of  nature,  still  this  becomes  less  and  less  so. 
In  reality,  agriculture  has  become  nearly  as  steady 
and  permanent  as  the  manufacturing  industry. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  well  said  that  the  farmer  manu- 
factures wheat  and  corn,  and  fruit  and  live  stock, 
so  carefully  does  he  study  the  nature  of  the  soil 
to  discover  what  it  may  best  produce  ;   the  kind 
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of  fertilizers  which  will  make  the  yield  largest, 
anil  the  best  crops  to  satisfy  the  doinands  of  the 
market ;  when  to  market  them,  how  to  market 
tliem.  the  best  feed  for  stock,  and  how  to  use 
it  ;  the  defense  against  animal  and  plant  para- 
sites, etc. 

The  manufacturer  of  implements  has  a  design, 
and  uses  the  force  of  steam  to  turn  his  machinery 
to  produce  a  given  result.  The  agriculturalist 
has  a  design,  and  uses  machinery  driven  by  steam 
and  animal  power  to  produce  a  given  result.  In 
a<ldition,  he  manipulates  the  general  creative 
forces  of  the  soil. 

The  miller  using  the  water-power — a  bit  of 
nature — grinds  the  wheat,  antl  we  call  him  a 
manufacturer  of  flour.  The  farmer  applies  his 
machinery  to  the  soil — a  bit  of  nature — and  raises 
wheat  ;  why  not  call  him  a  mantifacturer  of 
wh»;at  ?  The  only  dilTercnce  is  that  he  cannot 
manage  or  control  the  sun's  heat,  nor  the  rains  of 
summer  ;  hence,  lie  is  subservient,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  fickleness  of  nature,  while  a  maiiu-  afford  to  Ikjm'  in  ■  • 
facturer  can  control  and   manipulate  more  fully      impairing  his  r. 


much  to  the  farmer,  for  he 
can  accomplish  a«  much  in  a 
day  aa  formerly  took  a  week. 

TlIK    UiiEAT    WHEAT    IIARVE«T. 

All  of  the  available  men. 

and  in  iiiany  ii 

and   clnldren,  v. .  ..     ....  —  , 

to  liarvesi  the  great  wheat 
1  of   Kan-ta-s. — ]>«-r)ia|<r«  the 

-  •■  ilest    ill  •  •    tlie 

.^  ale.      I  III  u  by 

horses,  traversed  tlieirreal 
'"is    of    golden  r- 

i-..;.ng  it   for  the  ;.,..    ...  .. — 

a  great  machine  driven  by 
steam  power,  which  turns  out 
thousands  of  b:   '     '         '  'i 

a    day.        The 

binders,  and  threshers  are 
the  chief  marliinery  of  : 
vest,  and  llie  sales  of  lliese  are  enormous  »a.  j. 
year.  As  an  addition  to  the  machinery  of 
wheat  liarvest,  tliere  has  >jeen  recently  intro- 
duced, from  California,  a  great  1  anii 
thresher  combincvl,  drawn  by  eight  :  .  eul- 
ting  a  swatli  fourteen  feet  in  width,  and  turn- 
ing the  heads  of  grain  into  a  threshing! 
It  fimls  a  field  of  standing  grain,  and  i;  i.  ,...;> 
in  its  track  a  row  of  jsacks  of  grain  reatiy  for  the 
market.  In  a  dry  season  like  this,  such  a  ma- 
chine would  prove  very  successful  in  Kansas. 

The  wheat  crop  wa.s  su]>iK»sed  to  yield  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  bushels  this  year,  but  the  drought 
in  some  instances  cut  it  short,  until  it  will  ] 
ablv  not  1h>  above  ninety  nor  Indow  eighty  inu 
lion  bushels.  I'robably  ninety  million  bushels 
will  l>e  a  fair  estimate,  and  its  value  will  not  fall 
l>elow  *.')(), (»0(», 000. 

With  the  iiwrea,'*ed  jtrice  of  wheat,  caused  by 
the  deficiency  in  other  crops,  the  Kan>>as  farmer 
has  a  good  start  on  a  summer's  inc«»me,  and  can 

'  rertions  wi''       •       -    •    'v 
The  vnl 


the  forces  of  nature  that  he  uses.  Yet,  with 
care,  the  farmer  can  prepare  for  the  emergencies 
of  dry  years,  an<l  gra<hially  h«^  is  learning  to  do 
so.  Year  in  and  year  out,  the  profits  of  farming 
are  Ijecoming  as  steady  as  the  profits  of  manufac- 
turing, except  in  cases  of  monopoly.  The  im- 
mense   amount   of    machinery   used    in    modern 


crop  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  last,  w 

amounted   to  ^4  l,;»7  1. 1  44.      T 

of  feeding  wheat  to  8t«»ck  iiiste.*  . 

it  mav   1m>  aboiit  as  profitable,    it  p: 

not  Ix*  inK-essary,  on  account  <»f  the  later  l< 

and  the  amount  of  ■  '  ' 

The  farmers  and  :  are  excet'd 


agricultur.-  makes  it  appear  more  and  m<.re  like  ingly  enterprising  in  obtaining  hich-grado  pro.!- 

a  manufacturing  business.      A   visit   to  a  large  ucU.     As  an  evidence  of  ih 

agricultural  implement  house,  or  to  an  extensive  sary  to  «•   •     ••    — 

ranch,  where  the  great  number  and  variety  of  amount  ? 

iinplenumts    are    displayed,    convinces    one    that  the  grade  ..f  l.ardn.^  ot   the    Kansas  pn- 

much  of  the  old  "hand   manufacture"  has  U«n  The 

displac<'d   by  "power  manufacture."      It  nn-anri  ity,  j ^ 
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When  the  milloi's  of  Minneapolis  Iiavt>  an  iiisuf 
ficient  supj>ly  of  hoine-jrrown  wheat,  tliey  import 
Kansas  wheat,  wliose  Hour  is  easily  substituted 
for  t!ie  iH'st  product  of  the  Minnesota  mills.  The 
quality  of  the  Kansas  wheat  this  year  is  excellent, 
the  Iterry  havini:  extra  weight  and  hardness. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    COHN. 

( )wina:  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  much 
of  the  corn  was  planted  late.  The  early  corn 
was  far  enough  advanced  to  be  practically  ruined 
by  the  hot  weather,  but  considerable  of  the  late 
corn  will  be  saved  by  copious  showei-s.  As  it  is, 
tlie  estimate  of  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  bushels 
in  the  place  of  a  yield  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  millions  of  bushels  of  last  year  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  tlie  difference.  Butthere  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  million  bushels  of  old  corn  in  tlie  State,  which 
will  help  tide  over  the  effects  of  the  deficiency. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  came,  people  began  to  re- 
plant gardens,  and  to  plant  corn,  turnips,  millet, 
sorghum,  and  kaffir  corn  for  forage.  There  will 
be  sufficient  feed  to  carry  all  of  the  stock  safely 
through  the  winter.  The  late  corn  did  not  be- 
come thoroughlv  rooted  before  tlie  drought  came 
on.  and  consequently  had  not  a  strong  hold  on 
the  subsoil  moisture.  Yet  it  will  make  a  partial 
crop,  owing  to  the  timely  sliowers  the  last  of 
July  and  during  August ;  but  the  early  corn, 
being  too  far  advanced,  was  ruined  by  the  ex- 
cessive lieat  and  drought. 

By  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes 
in  the  methods  of  cultivating  corn  from  former 
years.  In  the  early  spring,  the  farmer  goes  into 
the  field  with  the  plow  having  a  double  mold- 
board.  He  runs  a  furrow  be- 
tween the  stubble  of  the  rows 
of  corn  of  the  previous  year. 
There  follows  him  a  little 
rtiachine,  called  a  lister, 
drawn  by  one  horse  walking 
in  the  furrow.  The  corn  is 
plantetl  in  this  way  in  the 
furrow,  all  by  machinery. 
After  the  corn  comes  up  in 
the  furrows,  a  man  with  a 
span  of  horses  drags  a  long 
plank  laid  across  the  furrows, 
with  a  seat  upon  it,  length- 
wise of  the  furrows,  and 
crowds  the  loose  dirt  down 
around  the  corn.  This  is  its 
first  cultivation.  Subse- 
quently, he  uses  improved 
double  cultivators  drawn  bv 
two  horses,  and  nature  does 
the  rest  until  it  is  time  to  har- 
vest the  crop. 


The  old  way  was  to  turn  over  the  (Mitire  field, 
harrow  the  same,  mark  it  with  a  corn -marker, 
and  plant  it  by  hand  ;  then  to  cultivate  with  a 
single  cultivator,  drawn  by  a  horse  walking  be- 
tween th(!  rows,  which  was  followed  by  individ- 
uals with  hand  hoes.  This  enlarged  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  agricultui'e  decreases  the  nuiiib(>r  of 
laborers  each  year  in  ])rop()i'tion  to  the  amount 
of  raw  product  or  material  produced. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    T,IVE    STOCK. 

Perhaps  the  drought  in  Kansas  has  a  more  di- 
rect effect  on  live  stock  than  on  any  other  indus- 
try. Not  only  have  fanners  everywhere  been 
turning  their  attention  to  scientific  stock-raising, 
but  also  Kansas  has  become  a  great  feeding- 
place  for  outside  stock. 

In  the  summer,  the  fertile  pastures  of  the 
West  are  covered  with  feeders  shipped  in  from 
other  States,  in  addition  to  the  home  stock  ;  and, 
later  in  the  season,  large  numbers  of  outside 
stock  are  fed  on  Kansas  corn.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  various 
breeds  of  stock,  there  being  many  stock  farms 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  pure  grades  and  other 
high  grades  of  stock.  The  Hereford  seems  to  be 
the  special  favorite  for  ranges  and  for  market 
products,  although  the  Short  Horns  are  still 
much  prized.  For  dairying  purposes,  the  Jersey 
still  takes  the  lead.  Crosses  from  pure  breeds 
are  a  constant  study  by  the  Kansas  stock- raiser. 

When  the  pastures  dried  up,  the  stock  was 
being  prematurely  sold,  some  of  it  at  a  loss. 
The  price  of  milk  rose  from  five  to  seven  cents 
a  quart,  and   the  dairying  business  was  greatly 
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crippled.  IIr)wev(r,  with  tho  rains,  feed  of  all 
kinds  has  sprung  up  durinj.;  .July  and  Augtist. 
The  corn,  sorghum,  kaflir  corn,  alfalfa,  and 
other  plants  make  up  the  deficiency  of  feed. 

?'arm<'rs  are  learning  more  and  more  to  use 
alfalfa,  kaffir  corn,  and  sorghum  for  feed,  and 
tiiese  are  proving  exceedingly  valuable  in  limes 
of  drought  ;  and  especially  i.s  this  true  of  alfalfa, 
a  sjK'cies  of  clover  inlnHluced  iiitu  K;iii>:is  .some 
years  ago. 

In  1900.  there  were  27r),0().S  acres  of  alfalfa 
cultivated.  I'nder  good  conditions,  it  yields 
three  or  four  crops  a  year.  It  works  best  under 
irrigation,  but  can  be  raised  without.  It  is  good 
for  all  kinds  of  stock  when  green,  and  is  esjH-- 
cially  serviceable  in  fattening  hogs,  and  makes 
an  excellent  hay  for  all  kin<ls  of  stock  in  the 
winter  feeding.  Its  immense  value  to  Kan.sas  is 
being  gradually  realized,  'i'wo  crops  had  already 
iK-en  harvested  this  year  before  the  .s«'rious  ef- 
fects of  the  drought  were  felt. 

Sorghum  is  al.so  Ijeing  used  for  forage  as  well  a.s 
for  s.-cd,  1,(;22.!m;;{  tons  of  this  crop  Ix-ing  rai.sed 
in  1!>00.  It  is  true  thatdrought  injures  more  or 
less  all  forms  of  feed,  but  the  greater  the  variety 
an<I  the  larger  the  nuniU-r  of  f  •■*,  the  h-s.n 

severe  the  attack.  Kallir  corn  .'■:..  .  le  drought 
better  than  any  other  forage  plant.  Tiiere  were 
1,960,217  tons  raised  last  year  from  (5».'>.IM6 
acres,  ami  a  larger  ana  was  plant«d  this  year  than 
la.st.      At  the   beginning  of  the  dry  jM-tiod.  there 


was  a  larger  number  of  stock  in  Kansas  than 
ever  i'cfore  at  this  time  of  the  year,  ."^ome 
thiougli  necessity,  others  through  fright,  Iiave 
hurried  the  stock  to  market.      To  i"  •    the 

extent  of  the  sacrifice  :   a  neighlK)r  o;  riter 

purchased  Vli't  calves  in  Kansas  I'ity  at  Id'iB. 
Except  when  absolutely  n«H"essary,  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  there  will  Ik*  sufTicient  feed  to  carry 
them  to  a  successful  market  or  through  tlie  win- 
ter. So,  it  app^'ars  that  diversity  of  crops  insures 
against  the  worst  forms  of  ilrought. 

Here,  as  el.s«'where,  the  more  jMtints  at  which 
num  touches  nature,  the  gn>ater  will  be  his  mas- 
tery over  it,  and  the  less  will  he  Ik*  subject  to 
the  uncertainties  of  chance. 

Farmers  are  urged  by  Mr.  l'<»burn,  secn-tary 
of  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  to  hold  on  to  their 
stock,  and  not  to  sell  at  present  low  ps  ices.  Also, 
Paul  Morton,  8e«-ond  victvpresident  of  the  Santa 
Ke,  urges  the  »anu«.  ami  says  :  "I  think,  if  there 
is  any  corn  to  )k>  had  anywhere  in  tii«  adjoining 
States,  we  wdl  Ih>     '    '  '     haul  it  into  K  :^l 

r«-<iuced  rates,  if  ii'  },  in   order   i.  uj 

feed  fi>r  the  Kansas  live  stock 

In  the  westt-rn  country,  where  llie  •*• 

jH'iid  mostly  ujH>n  stockiM-' '■  .-c, 

ten,  or  twenty  acres  can  i   by  nieana 

of  wells  pum|M*d  by  win<lnuli8  or  engine*.     Thia 
small   tract  gives  a  large  yield    '■    ■  '.e 

form   of   vegetables,   fruit,  and    ;*  ig 

the    farmer    to    keep    pig*    ami    cows    siinicivnl 
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for  home  use.  In  some  sections,  sucli  as  the  re- 
gion al>out  Gordon  City,  irrigation  is  practised 
on  a  large  scale. 

Hut.  without  further  discussion,  the  following 
tal>le  will  show  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  Kansas  and  indicate  tlie 
relative  value  of  corn  to  that  of  oilier  crops  : 

AORICCLTniAL  PllODtTCTS  OP  liXX). 


Products. 


Winter  wheat Im. 

Spring  wheat " 

Corn " 

Oats '* 

lUe " 

Barley...  '• 

Buckwlieai " 

Irisli  VH)tatoes " 

Sweet  potatoes " 

Castor  beans " 

Cotton lbs. 

Flax bu. 

Hemp lbs. 

Tobacco " 

Kroom  corn " 

>Iillet  and  Hungarian...  tons 

Sorghum  :  for  syrup  or  sugar. . 

for  forage  or  seed . . 

Milo-maize tons 

KafBrcorn " 

.Terusalem  Corn ** 

Timothy " 

Clover '* 

Blue  grass " 

Alfalfa '• 

Orchard  grass " 

Other  tame  grasses " 

Prairie  grass  under  fence.    " 

Live-stock  products " 

Horticultural  products,  etc. . . 

Totals 


Quantities. 

Values. 

76,5ft5.443 

$41,t>24.096 

74:J.tUS 

3.5(1,048 

i;u.r)2;!.tir7 

39.,->S  1.8:35 

;5i.i(i'.i,i>82 

6,l>2().443 

l.!U.").(L'(i 

7.5;!,  158 

3.31!t.:i3;! 

972,;358 

4,400 

3,3(10 

7,141,8(Ki 

2,(>a5,297 

432,irx! 

187,1.56 

2.5.!t(i8 

25,968 

48,400 

2,420 

i,6a3.3:i8 

2,201.209 

9,200 

460 

18,000 

1,800 

18.674.;».j 

ft55,344 

7i)(),985 

2,.585.£67 

l,622,9t>3 

,551,807 

2,S«,118 

i:i.3(« 

41,8.59 

1,96(),217 

5,7.56,2a5 

5,460 

16,245 

1,227,349 

5,82S),907 

1,689,455 

5,913,092 

67,014,901 

1.58:3.0.56 

8187,796,406 

In  addition  to  these,  the  products  of  live  stock 
amounted  to  §67,014,901,  and  those  of  gardens 
and  orchards  marketed  amounted  to  §l,2  7r),388. 


Perhaps  a  veiy  conservative  estimate  of  all  prod- 
ucts for  1901  would  l)e  as  follows  :  Wheat,  .^.")0,- 
000,000;  livestock,  §00, 000,000  ;  corn,  ^Ui,- 
000.000;  other  products,  :i;'20,000, 000,  making 
a  total  of  ;B14.").000,000.  This  is  not  a  bad  show- 
ing when  compared  with  the  products  of  1900, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  Kansas,  wliicli 
amounted  to  $187,796,400. 

It  is  greater  than  the  product  of  1897,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  good  years,  it  being  valued 
at  only  $136,355,298.  According  to  Secretary 
Co])urn,  Kansas  ranks  high  as  a  wheat  and  corn 
producing  State.  In  comparison  with  other 
States,  the  product  of  the  last  five  years  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


State. 

Value  of  wheat  and  corn 
for  Ave  years. 

Illinois 

S36],. 5:30,618 

Iowa 

320,789,771 

Missouri 

275.961,983 

I^ebraska                     ... 

301,419.922 

Xansas 

378,133,:S47 

Peojjle  who  imagine  that  Kansas  is  an  uncer- 
tain crop  State  should  consider  carefully  this 
statement  from  wholly  reliable  sources. 

MINERAL    UESOURCi:S. 

Kansas  does  something  besides  raising  corn  and 
wheat.  It  is  rapidly  developing  the  products  of 
wealth  under  the  earth's  surface.  Its  mineral 
resources  are  continually  growing.  Its  coal, 
zinc,  lead,  cement,  oil,  gas,  salt,  and  clay  prod- 
ucts are  of  immense  value  and  service  to  the 
State.  This  will  continue  to  develop,  even  though 
agriculture  should  decline. 
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^  The  following  table  shows  the  protlucU  of 
Kansas  for  IS'JD,  which,  in  nearly  ovorv  in- 
stance, were  considerably  increased  in  i'joo': 

Valle  of  Each  of  the  Mixf.hai,  Phoulits  uf  Kanhas 


Name  of  Product. 


Coal 


Non-metallic  Pro<lui'ts. 


.tOIIN. 


..bl,!- 
..bbls 


I'oke 

S<ilt.  without  co«iH'rage. 

C'ooptTatje 

Clay  pnxlucts 

(t  ypsuin-tvment  plaster ...tons 

Gyiisuni-land  plaster '..'.'.'.'."tons 

Stone,  buildini;  (estimated) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.c.  yd 

Stone.  fTushed.  for  railroad  ballast.. .!!!! 

Natural  tjas _" 

Oil.  crude .".'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'bij'ls. 

Oil.  refined,  including  gasidine  and  fiiel  oil 

Hydraulic  cement 'bb'ls 

Lime  (estimated) 

Sand  (estimated) '[ 


Valuo 
for  isw. 


S.I 


$S.l:}4,34A 

Tiiii.:.i«( 

aST.-ld) 

ta,uuu 
su.uuu 


Value  of  Each  of  the  Mi.nekai.  Pkoducts  of  Kansas 

FOK  1889. 


Name  of  Product. 


Value  for  1S9P. 


-Metallic  Products. 

Zinc  ore.  tJJ.:Mt  tons,  worth  J2..313.831,  yield- 
iuK  metallic  zinc tons 

Lead  ore.  tj.r-B.lW  tons,  worth  $154,311.  yield- 
ing uietallic  lead tons 

Smelting  Products. 

Zinc  smelting tons 

Lead  smelting tons 

Argentine  refinery tons 

ToUls 


|:i,rj),T33 
440,ai4 


6.0W..-W0 

I30.IIU) 

30,U»,3S5 


$38,880,612 


AVithout  doubt,   1901   will  show  an  aggregate 
increase  in  the  mineral  products  of  Kansas. 

MANLFACTIRIXG     IXTEKESTS. 

"While  Kansas  is  not  a  manufacturing  iState, 
she  has  a  few  large  manufacturing  industries  and 
a  large  miml»er  of  small  ones.  The  great  pack- 
ing-houses of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  yield  immense 
products  of  wealth  annually.  The  great  smelt- 
ing industries  and  Hour  mills  also  yield  large 
returns.  Cement  factories  and  vitrilied  brick 
plants  add  not  a  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Tiie  use  of  oil,  and  especially  of  gjis,  in  manu- 
facturing is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Tlnrre  uie 
many  small  concerns  that  manufacture  useful 
products  chiefly  for  honx^  consutnption.  Tin!  '. 
ments  and  furniture,  clothing,  cigars,  chemiiul  , 
etc.,  are  gradually  gaining  ground.  Hut  the 
handling  of  the  raw  products  of  the  soil  in  flour- 
ing mills,  i>acking-hou.se8.  suH'Iters.  cement,  salt, 
and  brick  facl<jrie3,  are  the  chief  manufa<*tiiriiiir 
industries. 


riN'ANClAL   CONDITIONH. 

Kansas  was  never  in  a  U-iti-r  condition,  finan- 
cially, than  at  the  present  time.      T'     ■      •     • 
large  dejiositij  from  a  large  mimU  : 
the  majority  of  whom  are  farmers,  laUriTs,  and 
stock- raisers.     Money  i^     '         "ul  at  the  ..nii; 
rate  of  t;  p««r  cent,  on  ,.      .    ;ariM   l.-^-    ... 
some  instances  money  has  Ix'en  oi:  ; 

5^   \yer   cent.       In    some   instances,  banks    have 
purchased  securities  at  a  lower  rate  f.. 

keep  their  money  in  use.      Ther»«  are  a  jTo,. 

000,000  of  deposits  now  in  the  banks  of  Kan.Kas. 
The  greater  amount  of  this  is  1 
stj  that  it  is  widely  diflfuse.l.      1  ^^  ,...    .,,. 

in  fine  condition.      The  only  ti.  they  have 

met  is  in  the  slowness  of  loans  on  account  of  the 
fulllianded  coiiditi<jn  of  the  people. 

Farm  mortgages  have  Ix"m  liquidated  during 
the  last  four  years  until  th-  'ebtedness  is  no 
longer  Inirdeiisome  to  the  community.  Borrow- 
ers have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gradually  tlecreasing  rates  of  interest,  and  have 
renewed  old  mortgages  at  lower  rates. 

There  is  everywhere  manifested  a  p.  ncv 

of  business  interests  which  is  coi.  .  .  .  r  to 
prosperity.  The  j>ermanent  organization  of  busi- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  has 
a  teiKlency  to  tide  over  any  tem|>orary  depression 
like  that  caused  by  tlie  recent  drought.  This 
pros|»erity  and  permanency  are  conducive  to  the 
confidence  of  the  financial  world,  and.  «•  .nt- 

ly,  to  lower  rates  of  int«Test.  so  that  i; ex- 
cessive demand  would  now  j>erceptibly  raise  the 
rate  of  interest. 

The  past  four  years  have  witnessed  results  of 
business  prosfK-rity  in  various  ways.  The  towns 
of  the  State  are  rapidly  improving.  Dirt  roads 
are  giving  place  to  brick  ail' i        '    '  -s  ; 

old  wooden  sidewalks  to   jh-:: ^ns 

of  stone  and  brick  ;  old  buildings  are  renovated, 
anil  a  large  numlier  of  new  s  ami 

dwellingsare  Ix'ing  erected,    i..^^^,  'its. 

such   as   i»etter  lighting  and  better  iy, 

and,  in  some  instances,  better  tran8|)ortation,  an* 
observed.       Nj'W  i  '         '  '  -os    of 

improved  architec. Dur- 

ing thest!   four  years  the  agri^  protiucts 

amounted  to  <(6-l.*..'.M»:{.7N9. 

The   railroad   tr  ''  ■   •<   very   '      -        "      '   •' . 
great  lines  runniiiL  ^rli  Km 

to  their  fullest  capa^uty  I  :  -enger  trains  are 
iTowded.  und  all  n  '  '  tr«>  in  use. 

The  e.xodus  to  (  »k '••  ■  •-..»! - 

ing  of  the  reservation,  and  tl.'  _i»r 

traflic  occa«ioneil  by  people  going  away  to  i^Mcaiw 

■'        '      ;•     :      '     to  attend   .  •  '  „lo 

I  .      !<.        The     1  ,>it 

will  have  a  goo«i  season. 
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rOITLATIOX. 

The  population  of  Kansas  liiis  ni>t.  incroast'd 
much  during  tlu*  last  ton  yeai*s.  Quite  an  eini- 
Juration  out  of  the  State  during  the  period  of 
depression,  and  the  large  nunil>er  of  emigrants 
to  t.)klahonia,  nearly  overbalance  the  natural 
increase.  In  1890,  the  total  population  was 
1,427,096;    in  1900.  1.444. TOS. 

But  it  is  an  American- born  population,  and 
the  foreigners  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
are  practically  Americanized.  The  foreign  iiii- 
niigration  to  the  State  is  very  snuill,  and  there  is 
being  built  up  a  sturdy  native  population  of  strong 
characteristics  and  practical  business  instincts. 

The  population  is  marked  by  thrift  and  energy, 
and  a  desire  for  education  as  a  means  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Also, 
there  are  those  who  love  learning  and  art  and 
culture  because  of  their  elevating  influences. 
1  iie  majority  of  the  people  are  temperate  in  speech, 
thought,  habits,  and  practices,  and  comparatively 
few  are  intemperate.  Sometimes  more  is  said 
and  heard  of  these  few  than  should  be  said,  and 
much  less  is  said  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  who  represent  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

While  Kansas  is  in  the  interior,  far  from  New 
York,  the  great  financial  center  of  the  United 


States  and  the  future  financial  center  of  the 
world,  the  peo[)le  of  Kansas  realize  the  pros- 
perity of  the  j)resent  and  have  faith  in  their  fu- 
ture greatness,  and  are  ready  to  demonstrate  by 
thrift,  energy,  and  earnestness  of  purpose  that 
they  are  correct.  Losses  ha\e  been  incurred, 
prospects  blighted,  the  peoi)le  have  become 
frightened,  the  croaker  and  the  fakir  have  done 
their  work  ;  but  Kansas  is  too  rich,  too  strong, 
too  well  organized,  to  permit  any  of  these  olj- 
stacles  to  influence  seriously  her  prosperity.  The 
momentum  of  success  of  the  past  four  years  will 
tide  her  over  the  present  episode  of  the  drought. 
To  the  farmer,  the  drought  carries  its  peculiar 
lesson.  It  will  cause  him  to  exercise  greater 
precautions  in  planting  a  larger  acreage  of  alfalfa 
and  kaifir  corn, — the  great  feed -producers  in  dry 
climates.  He  will  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  about 
early  and  late  planting,  and  about  midsummer 
planting.  Stock-raisers  will  take  greater  precau- 
tions about  w^ater-supply  and  surplus  feed.  A 
new  impulse  will  be  given  to  irrigation,  as  well  as 
to  other  safeguards  against  the  drought.  And 
]K)ssibly  tlie  greater  lesson  will  be  learned,  that, 
having  had  five  years  of  plenty,  a  little  loss  in 
prospective  wealth  may  make  the  people  of 
Kansas  grateful  for  their  numerous  blessings. 


HEKD  OF  TWO  HUNDKED  KATIVE  KANSAS  STEEKS,   NEAK  OBEKLIN,   KANSAS. 


111:RB1:RT   H.  ADAMS:   a   skitcmi. 

i:V    R[CHAR1)    T.    KLV 


IX   the   death   of   Dr.  IIerl>ort  R.   Ailains   tlje 
Johns  Hopkins  University  loses  an •  •      ■     le 
of  that  brilliant  group  of  men  wlioni    1  ut 

Gilman  gathered  aVtout  him  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  one  who  was  an  able  hel|M>r  in  making 
that  foundation  the  power  which  it  has  iwen  and 
still  IS  ;  while  the  country  at  large  lias  to  mourn 
the  untimely  departure  of  a  gr»*al  educator. 

It  requires  but  a  few  lines  to  present  the  uiaiu 
facts  of  this  peaceful,  smoothly  flowing  life.  l>r. 
Adams  came  of  old  Massachusetts  stock.  Both 
on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  his  ancestors 
settled  in  the  Old  Hay  State  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  His  father  was  Na- 
thaniel Dickinson  Adams,  a  IuiuIkm-  merchant 
and  selectman  of  Shutesbury.  Mass..  and  his 
mother,  Harriet  Hastings.  It  was  in  Shutesbury 
that  Dr.  Adams  was  born,  April  ItJ,  ls.5(l.  The 
family  appear  soon  after  this  to  have  moved  to 
.\mherst.  Mass.,  for  it  was  there  that  as  a  lad 
Dr.  Adams  attended  the  public  schools,  going 
from  Amherst  to  Phillips  E.xeter  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  Amherst  College.  From  this  in- 
stitution Dr.  Adams  was  graduated  in  IST'J,  an<l 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  It  is  said  that  as  a  boy 
he  was  a  natural  leatler  among  liis  playmates,  and 
that  at  Amherst  College  he  displayed  those  quali 
ties  of  leadership  which  were  ever  s<>  jironiinent 
in  his  character.  Soon  after  graduation  from 
Amherst,  Dr.  Adams  went  to  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versitv,  Germany,  where  he  was  given  the  de- 
gree of  rii.D.,  ••  Simimu  cum  lnutft,''  in  1S7G.  A 
few  years  later  I  was  a  student  at  Heidelberg, 
and  fouml  that  among  the  American  students 
whose  memorv  was  cherished  by  the  faculty  was 
Dr.  Adams,  of  the  then  new  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, which  was  even  at  this  time  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  educators.  There  were 
then  at  least  four  conspicuous  names  in  the  facul- 
ty at  Heidelberg — viz.,  liunsen,  Hluntsdili,  Knies, 
kuno  Fischer.  Alas  !  of  these  four  m«-n  with 
world-reputations,  Kuno  Fischer  alone  survives. 
Dr.  Adams  an<l  I  studied  es|»<'cially  under  both 
Knies  an<l  Hluntschli ;  1  taking  my  niaj(»r  un«ler 
the  former  economist,  he  liis  major  under  the 
latter  political  scientist.  Dr.  .\daiii!<  alway.-*  cher- 
ished a  warm  admiration  for  Hlunlsi'hii.  and 
looked  ui>on  this  distinguished  (Jerman  professor 

a.s  his  master  ;  while  l{lunts<'hli  ever  look  •- '-rir 

{)leasure  in  the  career  ut  hi.s  .\merican  <i  n 

Haltimore. 


THE  LATE  UK.   HLKIIKKT   B.  AliAM.S. 

Tn  the  year  1H70,  when  Dr.  A ilams  completed 
his   course   of   study   at    Heidellierg,    the   .1.. !:!!■< 
Hopkins  University  In-gan  its  history,  and  he  in- 
came  a  successful  candidate  for  a  fellowsliin.  and 
made  so  favorable  an  impn»ssion  ui>on   I' 
(iilman   that  he   was   in   a   few 
charge  of  the  department  of  hi- 
si-ience,  holding  that  |>«>sition  under  one  title  and 
another—  'e,  a.>**<ot'iate  pr 

pmfessor       ....    IS'.U    on,   un:..  i 

a  few  nutnths  ago  on  account  of 
During  the  years  IS7M_MI,  he  was  hi.storical  lec- 
turer at  Smith   »'   '     -  '    ■•  ...v  .     1...1 
he  occupie<l  a  sir 

Li1>eral  Arts  "  of  the  C)iautau<|ua  nysteni  uf  o<lu> 
cation.      My  imi  it*,  ho"  "      n*- 

taine*l   at   leant  a rnial  co: .,  ..,.,.   'Ii<» 

Ciiautauqua  work  after  iHtH.and  I  know  ;  .t- 
liis  interuttt  in  that  work  wa«  ever  ke«n  and  ap- 
pi.  In   isHi.  Dr.    \  '  I 

01 ;_  ^   the  American  1  i 

Anionf(  his  a.HM(HMat<>s  in  thia  en  Hon. 

Andn'W  D.  White,  1 

nil  '  '1  ••  'ite  Trof.  Ji.^ 

n>  i  ,   but  I  think  that    no  <<: 

->  a!utitluuu»ly  aa  he  hi    brinf^ing  together  liits 
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men  wlio  founded  this  association,  ami  il  was 
quite  natural  that  lie  should  be  chosen  its  fust 
secretary  ;  also,  witli  his  qualities,  equally  natural 
that  he  sliould  hold  the  ])osition  until  the  sad 
condition  of  his  health  forced  him  to  resign  it  in 
December  last,  wlu'U  h«*  was  made  vice-presidcMit 
«nd  put  in  line  fur  the  presidency. 

Dr.  Adams'  editorial  activity  was  especially 
prominerit  among  liis  various  lines  oi  work. 
Early  in  his  university  career,  he  founded  tlu; 
"Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Histor- 
ical and  Political  Science,"  and  had  at  the  time 
of  liis  death  e«lited  some  foity  volumes  in  this 
series.  He  was  also  editor,  since  1S,S7,  of  the 
series  of  monographs  entitled  "  Contrilmtions 
to  American  Educational  History,"  pu'ijlis  led  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  His 
own  monograi)lis  were  chiefly  of  an  educatioiud 
character,  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
"  Tlie  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities,"  "  The  College  of  William  and 
>.h.i-y."  ••Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University 
of  N'irginia."  Another  one  of  his  monographs 
bears  the  title  '•  Mai-yland's  Influence  in  Found- 
ing a  National  Commonwealth  ;  "  and  this  mono- 
graph illustrates  his  keen  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  environment  in  its  historical, 
political,  and  social  significance.  But  liis  largest 
work,  and  the  only  one  issued  in  book  form,  was 
his  '•Life  and  Writings  of  Jai'ed  Sparks,"  pub- 
lished m  lSft3. 

Dr.  Ailams'  health  began  to  fail  noticeably 
somewhat  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  last 
time  that  I  saw  him  was  in  December,  189U, 
when  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  voyage — I  think 
to  Bermuda  or  Jamaica — in  seai'ch  of  health. 
He  showed  then  comparatively  few  evidences  of 
his  physical  breakdown,  and  I  hoped,  as  did  his 
other  friends,  that  rest  and  change  for  a  few 
months  would  restore  him  to  health  and  old-time 
vigor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year — 
1900-0] — he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he 
could  not  carry  forward  his  work,  and  he  be- 
came convinced  that  he  must  resign  his  position. 
The  trustees,  in  accepting  the  resignation,  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his 
eminent  services,  and  he  was  made  professor 
emeritus.  In  some  remarks  I  made  before  the 
Northwestern  Association  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Alumni  on  February  22  of  this  year,  I  still  ven- 
tured to  express  the  hope  that  Dr.  Adams  would 
be  spared  for  many  years,  and  although  less  ac- 
tive than  heretofore,  might  still  render  important 
services  to  education  and  history.  In  the  last 
letter  which  I  received  from  him  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  be  of  service 
to  the  department  of  history  and  political  science 


in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  watching  its 
furtlier  di!vel()i)ment  and  assisting  it  with  friend- 
ly counsel.  But  this  was  not  to  he.  His  malady 
was  incural)le,  and  ho  succumbed  to  it  on  July  lU). 
Since  his  death,  his  will  lias  revealed  liis  (hsvo- 
tion  to  th(^  university  with  which  liis  memory 
will  <>ver  be  associated  ;  for  after  making  small 
bequt  5ts  to  Andierst  College  and  the  town  of 
Amherst,  and  one  of  $5,000  to  the  American 
Historical  Association,  the  rest  of  his  estate  is 
left  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  an 
"H.  11  Adams"  fund.  Dr.  Adams  was  never 
married,  and  his  will  shows  where  his  affections 
were  placed. 

A  few  years  younger  than  Dr.  Adams,  I  did 
not  begin  my  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  until 
the  fall  of  ISSl,  when  he  was  already  associate. 
I  found  him  cordial,  hopeful,  and  helpful.  I 
soon  discovered  that  capacity  for  leadership,  for 
rallying  men  about  him,  to  which  I  have  alr(>ady 
alluded  as  one  of  his  prominent  traits.  I  think 
that  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  tak- 
ing the  initiative,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
others,  in  the  development  of  some  new  enter- 
prise or  the  foundation  of  some  new  institution, 
whether  this  was  a  university  club,  a  country 
school  for  boys,  the  Johns  Hopkins  studies,  or 
any  other  one  of  various  undertakings  with 
which  he  was  associated.  And  his  gifts  for  lead 
ersliip  were  recognized  in  other  ways  than  those 
already  mentioned.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
early  have  been  elected  a  trustee  of  Amherst 
College,  that  he  should  have  been  a  trustee  of 
the  ''Boys'  Country  School"  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  University  Club  of  that 
city,  as  it  also  w'as  that  other  important  universi- 
ties should  have  endeavored  to  draw  him  away 
fi'om  the  Johns  Hopkins  by  offers  of  important 
administrative  positions.  Some  of  these  we  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  ;  but  although  the  temp- 
tation was  once  in  particular  very  strong,  in  the 
end  his  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins always  triumphed. 

As  I  recall  his  career,  I  feel  that  Dr.  Adams 
must  be  given  credit  for  inventiveness  in  large 
j)lans  and  boldness  in  the  execution  of  them.  He 
always  had  some  plan  for  the  further  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  his  work  at  the  Johns  Hop 
kins,  and  he  was  ever  cheei-ful  and  hopeful  about 
the  outcome  of  our  development.  I  cannot  re- 
call a  time  in  my  eleven  years  of  association  with 
him  when  he  was  really  despondent  about  the 
future. 

How  well  do  I  recall  the  humble  beginnings 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies  in  his- 
torical and  political  science — the  mother  of  similar 
series  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  One 
da}''  he  came  to  me,  showing  a  couple  of  reprints 
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of  brief  monographs,  already  used  elsewhere  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  local  New  England  society, 
and  outlinin<r  a  plan  for  the  ''studies."  These 
reprints  had  been  secured  at  trifling  exj)ense,  and 
he  had  received  promise  of  a  small  guarantee 
fund.  These  reprints  did  iK>t  present  a  very  im- 
posing apiH'arance.  and  I  fear  that  I  did  not  re- 
spond to  his  suggestions  with  suflicient  cheerful- 
ness. But  Dr.  Adams  was  full  of  hope,  and  saw 
the  future  in  what  wa.s  insignificant.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  ••studies"  do  not  contribute  to 
••  the  gayety  of  nations."  That  must  be  admitted. 
But  their  service  has  l>een  great.  Everywhere 
in  our  broad  land  we  find  iiniversity  men  work- 
ing at  problems  of  historical  and  political  scholar- 
ship, and  also — a  second  thing — working  to  pro- 
mote good  citizenship  ;  and  for  tiiis  condition  of 
afTairs  a  great  deal  is  due  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Universitv  studies  in  historical  and  political 
science. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  his  work  in  connec 
tion  with  the  American  Historical  Association, 
the  beginnings  of  which,  so  far  as  they  took  place 
in  his  office,  I  followed  with  interest.  But  1 
must  not  forget  to  mention  how  helpful  he  proved 
to  me  when,  with  the  cou|)erali(>n  of  other  econo- 
mists, 1  was  active  in  organizing  tiie  American 
Economic  .\ssociation.  We  had  the  benefit  of 
his  cheerful  counsel  in  the  early  days  of  our 
movement,  and  in  September,  l.S85,at  Saratoga, 
wlien  our  assoeiation  was  finally  established,  he 
was  most  helpful. 

1  often  talked  with  Dr.  Adams  about  his  edi- 
torial work  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which 
began  two  years  after  the  event  just  mentioned. 
His  discussion  of  his  plans  and  ideas  showed  that 
he  always  had  at  heart  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, and  always  the  pronjotion  of  human  wel- 
fare tlirough  education.  Dr.  Adams  was  always 
interested  in  efforts  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
masses  and  tlie  amelioration  of  their  con«lition  ; 
and  I  think  that  he  must  have  been  highly  grat- 
ified when  he  received  from  Cliancollor  (ieorge 
William  Curtis  the  Hegent.s'  prize  of  the  Cniver- 
sitv  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  best  mono- 
graph  on  university  extension. 

In  recalling  what  I  rememlter  about  Dr. 
Adams,  one  thing  that  is  esiH*cially  prominent  in 
my  mind  is  his  talent  for  discovering  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  men.  We  were  eontinually  talk 
ing  about  ••our  boys  ;"  and  what  has  impressed 
me  strongly  in  this  connection  has  l^een  his  in- 
sight, his  genius,  in  di.scovering  talent  where 
others  did  not  see  it.  and  the  encouragement 
which    he  gave   to  cijiicealed,  covered- up,  latent 


talent.  I  remeniln'r  that  years  ago  a  frentlenian 
who  now  i.s  regarded  liy  many  an  a  le»«Ier  in  his 
own  line  toid  me  tliat  Dr.  A  damn  wajt  (he  firit 
one  to  encourage  him  to  Indieve  that  he  could 
make  something  of  himself.  And  is  it  not  a 
great  thing,  a  very  great  thing,  in  a  teacher  to 
See  capacity,  to  nurse  it  gentlv  in  early  ;■  '  '  ''le 
davs  Htnl    liflh   ir    lirliiLr   fnrili  fmif   in  :  v? 
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VKKSITY. 

Some  teachers  in  their  critical  severity  seem  to 
have  a  repressing  influence  ;  but  Dr.  Adams  was 
always  positive  and  constructive  in  his  work,  and 
consciously  so.  I  l)elieve  that  every  one  who 
ever  studied  under  hini  will  say  that  he  never 
felt  repH'Ssed  by  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
encouraged  in  making  the  most  of  his  talents. 

In  passing  judgment  on  Dr.  Adams,  it  must 
br  rememlx-red  that  he  In'gan  his  work  twenty- 
live  vears  ago.  and  that  along  several  lines  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  this  country,  others  now  build- 
ing on  foundatiofis  which  he  laid. 

In  closing  this  brief,  jx-rsonal  sketch, — and  as 
I  uiiderstantl  it,  that  is  what  the  editor  of  tho 
Kkvikw  or  Kkvikwh  de.nireH.  —  I  wi.nh  to  offer  my 

tribute  to  the  services  of   my  former  rol'^ • 

who   has    cstalilislii'*!    for    hnuHelf   an    ho; 
and    jM'rmanent    place,  not  simply  in   tlio   truly 
great  e<lucalioiial  hisfory  of  the   .loliin*   11      '    ^ 
Tniversity,  but  in  the  «Mlucalluuai  hi«t<>r\ 
United  States. 


ROBERT   KOCH    AND    HIS   WORK. 
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ROBERT  KOCH  is  undoubtedly  tho  most  dis- 
tinguished  figure  which  lias  appeared  in 
liie  medical  WDrld  during  the  last  two  decades. 
The  foundations  of  the  great  advances  in  bacte- 
riology which  have  especially  marked  this  period 
were  laid  by  the  work  of  Pasteur,  Lister,  and 
others,  previous  to  ISSO  ;  but  since  that  date  no 
one  has  contributed  as  much  to  its  progress  and 
to  the  general  progress  of  scientific  medicine  as 
lie.  Not  only  have  his  discoveries  in  bacteri- 
oloffv  been  momentous,  but  his  earlier  work  in 
improving  the  methods  and  technique  of  bacteri- 
ological investigation  largely  contributed  to  mak- 
ing possible  the  rapid  development  wliich  has 
since  occurred. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Koch's  work  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  discoveries  in  bacteri- 
ology have  formed  the  basis  of  almost  all  the 
great  advances  in  medicine,  and  in  surgery  as 
distinct  from  medicine,  wlij/jh  have  characterized 
the  concluding  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Robert  Koch  was  born  jii  C'laustlial,  Hanover, 
on  December  11,  1843,  and  he  is  therefore  about 
fifty-eight  years  of  age.  He  studied  medicine 
from  1862  to  1866,  and  graduated  in  the  latter 
year  from  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He 
began  practising  his  profession  at  Langenhagen, 
but  later  settled  at  Racknitz,  in  Posen.  From 
1872  to  1880,  he  was  district  physician  in  a  small 
village — Wollstein.  It  was  during  this  latter 
period,  1872  to  1880,  that  he  began  the  studies 
in  bacteriology  wliich  have  since  made  him  dis 
tinguished.  As  the  result  of  his  admirable  con- 
tributions on  anthrax,  published  in  1876,  and  on 
the  traumatic  infectious  diseases,  published  in 
1878,  he  was  tendered  an  appointment,  in  1880, 
in  the  Imperial  Health  Office,  and  he  then  re- 
moved to  Berlin.  From  tliis  time,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  reports  issued  from  the  Imperial 
Health  (Jffice.  In  1883,  he  was  made  Privy 
Councilor,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  director 
of  the  new  Hygienic  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  professor  in  the  medical  faculty. 
On  his  return  from  Egypt,  Italy,  and  India,  in 
1884,  where  he  went  as  the  head  of  the  German 
Cholera  Commission,  he  was  decorated  by  the 
Emperor  and  received  100,000  marks  from  the 
government,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
discovery  of  the  cholera  bacillus.  In  1885,  he 
was  sent  to  France  by  the  German  Government 
as  cholera  commissioner.  In  1801,  the  Institute 
for  Infectious  Diseases,  with  an  attached  hospital 
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containing  one  hunared  and  fifty  beds,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  government,  and  Koch  was  ap- 
pointed director.  This  institute  is  one  of  the 
four  or  five  great  institutions  which  have  been 
established,  in  recent  years,  in  Europe  for  re- 
search work  in  medicine.  The  great  institute 
in  St.  Petersbui'g,  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris, 
and  the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine 
are  similar  to  it  in  most  respects.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  recently  established  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  in  New  York  City  may 
bear  a  similar  relation  to  scientific  medicine  in 
the  United  States  that  these  somewhat  older  in- 
stitutions do,  respectively,  in  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  in  Berlin 
has  a  large  staff  of  able  investigators,  and  many 
important  contributions  to  scientific  medicine 
have  emanated  from  it  since  its  establishment 
under  the  direction  of  Koch. 

Personally,  Koch  is  a  most  approachable  man, 
kindly  in  his  relations  with  his  associates  and  as- 
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sistaiits.  ami  a  most  industrious  aiul  entliusiastic 
worktT.  He  has  the  power,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, of  inspiring  his  pupils  wirh  his  ..wn  <ci»>n- 
tific  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

His  earliest  important  contributions  to  hacteri- 
ology  related  to  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  a  dis- 
ease wliich  is  very  prevalent  iti  cattle  and  sheep 
in  some  countries,  and  especially  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  As  early  as  1H(33,  the  French  .scientist 
Davaine  fii-st  claiiiie<]  to  have  demonstratetl  that 
the  cause  of  anthrax  was  a  bacillus  ;  but  it  was 
Koch  who,  in  187ti,  confirmed  the  oV»servations 
of  Davaine.  worked  out  the  life  history  of  this 
organism,  and  showed  conclusivelv  its  casual  re- 
lation to  this  disease.  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  this  bacillus,  as  it  was  the  first  discovered  of 
all  the  microorganisms  which  have  proved  to  Ix' 
the  immediate  cause  of  infectious  disea.ses  in  ani- 
mals and  man,  and  it  has  been  the  study  of  an- 
thrax wliich  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  most 
of  our  recent  liacteriolot'ical  knowledjre. 

Koch  in  the  following  years  also  contributed 
some  most  important  communications  on  the 
traumatic  infectious  di.seases,  septiciemia,  pva^nia 
(blood-poisoning),  erysipelas,  etc..  which  attract- 
ed wide  attention  in  the  medical  profession.  The 
work,  however,  which  first  brought  him  verv 
prominently  forward  and  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  scientific  investigators,  and  which  will 
serve  for  all  time  to  connect  liis  name  with  one 
of  the  most  im])ortant  di.scoveries  in  the  histurv 
of  medicine,  was  in  connection  with  tuberculosis. 
In  March,  1SS2.  lie  presented  before  the  Berlin 
Physiological  Society  a  communication  on  the 
etiology  of  tuberculosis  in  which  he  detailed  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cau- 
sation of  tuberculosis  and  described  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  .So  thorough  and  complete  was  this 
work,  so  careful  were  its  observations,  and  so 
well  founded  its  deductions,  notwithstanding  the 
newness  of  the  field  in  winch  he  was  working, 
the  inherent  difiiculties  of  the  problem,  aiul  the 
necessity  for  the  invention  of  numy  of  the  meth- 
ods employed,  that  innumerable  investigations 
made  since  that  time  have  produced  no  impor- 
tant modifications  in  it. 

The  problem  then  solved  was  of  greater  im- 
portance to  humanity,  and  more  far  reaching  in 
its  effects  on  .scientific  me<liciiie,  than  any  single 
itne  since  presented  or  likely  to  follow. 

It  placed  tuberculosis  definitely  in  the  cla«8  of 
tlie  infectious  and  preventable  di.seases.  and  rv- 
suited  in  entirely  removing  the  prevalent  Indief 
in  the  common  hereditary  transmi.s.sion  of  the 
disease.  It  also  pro<luc<'d  mo-st  im|H>rtant  modi- 
fications in  other  respect.s  <»f  oin  ution  of 
the  nature  and  causation  of  thi.s  and  of 
the  means  to  l>e  adoptetl  for  its  r<               ti.      Tu- 


berculosis is  by  far  the  moat  widelv  distribult^l. 
tlie  most  prevalent,  and   the  m  to  which 

both  human  Indngs  and  nuii"  •  •    ■ 

are    8uV)j»i-t.      In    .some    cii 

example, — it  causes  more  than  4  j  fjcr  cent,  of  all 
the  d.  , 

•»f<^.  «'■  ,  -^     . 

one  of  the  most  easily  pnn-entable  of  all  the  in- 
fectious «1  The  death  rate  from  lul>er«Mi- 
losis  in  Nt  >,    ^  ..,k  City  has  decreased  mor      ' 
3.')  jK-r  cent,  since  the  announceuHMit  of   K 
discovery,  but  still  nearly  10.000  deaths  a  vear 
are  caused  by  it.      The<e  facts  -  .in 
ception  of  the  iniport.in.c  >.f  il  .                           ;he 
tul)ercle  l)acillu8. 

The  next  work  jx  ,-  wule  general  inter- 

est was  the  discovii  >  oi  the  micr«K»rL" 
causing  epiilemic  or  Asiatic  chol.Ta.  •. 
called  the  Koch  comma  bacillus.  The  investiga- 
tions leailiiig  to  this  disco. ery  wen»  undiTtaken 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  cholera  comn:iA- 
sion  ap|>ointed  by  the  Ueruian  Government  to 
study  this  disease.  Thes«>  investigations  were 
carried  on  mainly  in  Egypt  and  India,  and  were 
instigated  by  the  extension  of  cholera  from  cen- 
tral Asia  along  the  routes  of  travel  of  the  Mecca 
jiilgrims  to  ?]gypt  and  tin*  south  of  EurojH»  in 
lS,s:{  and  |SS4.  The  tliscovery  of  the  cht»l»Ta 
bacillus  and  the  observations  which  followed  it 
have  given  us  full  and  complete  knowletlge  of 
the  means   Ity  which    cholera  is  tnr  ■   i.  and 

has  made  possil>le  the  rapid  anil  a-  differ- 

ent iation  of  epidemic  cholera  from  cholera  mor- 
bus, which  it  so  much  resembles.  It  has  fur- 
ther made  possible  the  formulation  of  intelligent, 
rational,  and  effective  preventive  measures  when 
cases  of  cholera  aj)p«'ar  in  civilizetl  communities. 
How  effective  these  measures  an*  mav  Im«  judge*! 
by  the  results  in  dealing  with  this  disease  in  New 
York  City  in  1892,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera 
epidemi<*  in  Hamburg.  Puringthe  |i«>riod  when 
cliolerainfected  hhips  were  lying  in  the  lower 
bay,  twelve  ca.ses  of  .\siatic  cholera  CM'curn«d  in 
widely  separated  points  in  the  tenement -house 
ilistricts  of  New  York  City.  I'nd«'r  the  skillful 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
diagnosis  in  these  c«a«'8  wa.s  rapidly  establishtMl, 
and  preventive  measure.s  so  effectively  vnforotM] 
that  in  no  siii  '•  -tance  tlid  n  ■  ■  -idary  case 
(M'cur  after  in:  -n  wa-s  re«*.  v  the   !)«•• 

|>artmont  of  Health  of  the  {Hxtsible  existence  of  a 
ca-xe  of    this    «lisenHe.      .<uch    ffsult-H   in    the  n»- 
...  ;,.i;..,)  (,f  gil,.|,  HI,    nifectlouH   diseajM*  n-     ^-i'»tic 
:  can  only  l>e  obtained    when    .  '-nl 

preventive  means  can  be  emplovinl,  dirvcteU 
with  a  full  kn.     '    ' 

We  have  pii  ii>ntion  mmioIi 

of  the  earlier  work  of  Koch,  including  that  u|m>ii 
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li'.siiHeciion  aiul  ihsiiifoctaiits,  wliicli  was  most 
iniportaut  at  ilio  tiiiu\  but  which  lias  to  a  hirge 
extent  lH»eii  forgotten,  because  it  has  been  so 
much  overshadowi'il  by  other  much  more  im- 
portant investigations. 

In  iSiM)  came  the  announcement  by  Koch  of 
the  separation  from  cultures  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  of  a  substance  called  by  him  tuberculin — 
the  so-called  Koch  lymph — which  has  a  specific 
influence  on  the  tuberculous  processes.  Koch 
maintained  that  in  favorable  cases  the  use  of  this 
remedy  in  a  prescribed  way  by  hypodermic  in- 
jection would  produce  a  healing  of  the  diseased 
tissues.  He  showed  that  in  animals  and  human 
beings  su tiering  with  tuberculosis  the  injection 
of  minute  quantities  of  this  substance  was  fol- 
lowed by  general  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  an  acute  inflammatory  reaction  around 
the  areas  of  tuberculous  disease,  wherever  in  the 
body  these  might  be  situated.  The  use  of  much 
larger  quantities  in  normal  individuals  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  symptoms.  At  this  time  we  liad 
little  knowledge  of  the  specific  chemical  sub- 
stances produced  by  bacteria  in  the  media  in 
which  they  grew  or  contained  in  their  bodies, 
and  this  announcement,  rather  because  it  was  by 
the  discoverer  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  than  be- 
cause it  was  a  new  cure  for  tuberculosis,  produced 
a  profound  sensation  both  in  lay  and  medical 
circles  in  Europe  and  America.  The  conclusion 
was  at  once,  and  quite  too  hastily,  drawn  that  at 
last  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  of  all 
the  most  fatal  to  the  human  race  had  been  found, 
and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1890  thousands 
of  medical  practitioners  and  scientists  flocked  to 
Berlin  to  obtain  more  detailed  information  of  the 
manner  of  preparation  and  use  of  this  remedy. 
Extravagant  hopes  were  held  as  to  its  value, 
although  Koch  had  distinctly  laid  down  the  limi- 
tations of  the  curative  possibilities  of  tuberculin 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  confining  its  use  to 
.the  comparatively  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  remedy  soon  fell  into  undeserved  popular 
discredit,  owing  to  its  frequent  use  in  unsuitable 
cases,  its  administration  in  too  large  doses,  and 
the  neglect  of  certain  precautions,  which  had 
been  specifically  described.  The  fact  seemed  to 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  power  of  this  agent  to  do 
barm,  if  improperly  employed,  was  much  greater 
than  its  power  to  do  good. 

Much  undeserved  criticism  has  been  passed 
upon  Koch  and  his  work  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  tuberculin  to  fulfill  the  popular  anticipa- 
tions. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
from  the  beginning  Koch's  expressions  as  to  its 
practical  value  were  far  more  guarded  than  those 
of  his  followers,  and  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
the  sensational  and  extravagant  claims  made  by 


the  daily  jjress  or  \)\'  interested  charlatans  ;  nor 
can  woiuler  be  expressed  that  even  the  most  con- 
servative might  be  led  to  hope  for  great  results 
by  the  discovery  of  a  substance  derived  from  the 
tubercle  bacillus  and  having  a  specific  ami  extraor- 
dinarily powerful  inlluence  on  the  tuberculous 
processes.  While  tuberculin  has  not  shown  it- 
self to  be  in  any  sense  an  absolute  specific  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis,  yet  it  is  of  proven  value  in 
the  treatment  of  selected  cases,  and  the  reaction 
following  its  use  is  pathognomonic  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  disease.  More  than  this,  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  discovery  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
results  have  been  second  only  to  the  discovery  of 
tlie  tubercle  bacillus  itself. 

How  unjust  have  been  the  criticisms  of  tliis 
work,  and  how  far  the  facts  have  sustained 
Koch's  original  contention,  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  extracts  from  a  second  paper  read 
by  him  at  the  recent  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
in  London.      He  said  : 

AVhen  in  the  year  1S90  1  made  my  first  exact  com- 
munication regarding  tuberculin,  I  was  able  to  point  to 
two  important  properties  of  this  medicament — namely, 
its  power  to  produce  specific  reactions  in  persons  suffer- 
ing from  tul)ercular  disease,  and  its  therapeutic  effi- 
ciency if  used  for  a  length  of  time. 

With  reference  to  the  former  property,  1  expressed 
myself  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  believe  I  do  not  go 
too  far  when  I  assume  that  the  medicament  will  in  fu- 
ture be  an  indispensable  aid  to  diagnosis.  J  twill  en- 
able one  to  diagnose  doubtful  cases  of  incipient  phthLsis 
even  when  one  fails  to  obtain  certain  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  by  finding  bacilli  or  elastic  fibers 
in  the  sputum,  or  by  the  physical  examination." 

I  come  now  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  tuberculin, 
and  of  this,  too,  I  maintain  that  it  is  completely  proved, 
provided — and  on  this  I  have  insisted  from  the  first — 
that  its  application  be  restricted  to  still  curable  cases — 
i.e.,  to  those  which  are  not  yet  too  far  advanced  and 
not  complicated  with  other  morbid  processes  caused  by 
streptococci,  staphylococci,  pneumococci,  influenza  bac- 
teria, etc. 

The  rules  wiiich  experience  lias  prescribed  for  the 
treatment  with  tuberculin  may,  therefore,  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Only  patients  that  have  no  fever,  and  in  whom  the 
process  has  not  advanced  too  far,  are  suited  for  the 
treatment.  2.  One  begins  with  a  very  small  dose,  and  in- 
creases it  .so  slo^^ly  that  only  very  slight  reactions,  or 
even  none,  take  place.  3.  If  reactions  take  place,  tuber- 
culin must  not  be  injected  again  till  the  temperature 
has  been  normal  for  one  or  several  days.  4.  The  treat- 
ment with  tuberculin  must  be  repeated  until,  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  foui-  months,  the  capability  of  reac- 
tion is  permanently  extinct. 

As  to  the  therapeutic  effect  of  tuberculin,  1  said  on 
that  occasion  :  "The  main  thing  in  the  new  treatment 
is  that  it  begin  as  early  as  possible.  The  incipient  stage 
of  phthisis  is  to  be  its  proper  aim,  because  it  is  against 
that  it  can  fully  develop  all  its  power."  And  in  another 
place,  "After  this  experience  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  incipient  phthisis  can  be  cured  by  the  medicament 
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with  certainty."  SiiK-t>  thiit  tiiu*-,  1  Imve  hml  vtry  fr»*- 
qufiit  opjH)rtui»ities  of  testing  the  eflhvuy  uf  tiUn-r- 
culiii,  Hiul  iiave  iiivariiilily  U't-ii  ahU-  t<i  ciMiviiuf  myself 
anew  of  the  correetiu-ss  «if  the  statements  I  made  then. 
I  therefore  .still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  tuberculin  i.s 
an  indis|(ensjihle  aid  to  diajrnosis  and  a  very  efTective 
remetly  for  incipient  phtiii>is.  In  proof  of  the  dini^nostic 
value  of  tutierculin  I  point  to  its  e.xtensive  use  a.s  a 
means  of  a-stertaininn  tuljerculosis  in  cattle.  Aeojrdinn 
to  the  calculations  which  Voges  had  collated  from 
numerous  report.s,  and  according  to  tlie  careful  investi- 
gations of  Kl>er,  it  gives  if  pro|)erly  applied,  correct 
diagnoses  iu  97  to  98  ca.ses  in  100.  Considering  that  the 
diagnosis  is  made  by  a  single  injection  of  tul)erculin. 
and  that  errors  cau.sed  by  accidental  rise  of  tempera- 
ture due  to  other  cau-.is  are  not  entirely  excluded,  this 
is  a  splendiil  result.  .Moreover,  the  injection  of  tulx-r- 
culin  into  cattle,  of  which  we  may  safely  .say  that  it  has 
now  Ijeen  performed  in  millions  of  ca.se.s,  has  shown 
that  it  is  absolutely  free  of  danger;  at  least,  not  a  sin- 
gle ca.se  of  its  having  caused  any  injury  to  health  htm 
ever  come  to  my  knowletige.  In  the  case  of  human 
beings,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  diagnostic  use  of 
tulx'rculin  are  considerably  more  favorable,  for  it  is  nut 
nece.s-sary  to  extort  the  diagnosis  by  a  single  injection, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  give  .so  large  a  dase,  or  pn>- 
duce  a  strong  reaction.  t)n  the  contrary,  we  may  r^-st 
content  with  a  quite  slight  reaction,  but  must  then 
repeat  the  test,  in  onler  to  exclude  the  possibility  i;f 
error. 

Koch's  recent  address  before  the  Tiibeiculusis 
Congress  in  London  has  naturally  attracted  wide 
attention  in  both  the  lay  and  medical  press  of 
this  country  and  Great  Diitain.  Under  any  con- 
ditions, an  aihlress  from  hini,  especially  before 
such  a  body,  would  have  aroused  much  interest. 
In  the  present  instance,  this  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  tlecidetl  opinion  expressed  in  it 
of  Ills  belief  in  tlie  difference  between  liuman 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  supported  by  ex|HM-i- 
inental  proof  that  human  tul)erculosis  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  the  bovine  species.  F'rom  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion— namely,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  cannot  l>e 
transmitttnl  to  human  l»einjrs — is  diflicult  of  con- 
vincing proof,  although  the  proof  of  l]w,  first 
proposition  affords  considerable  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  second.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  iiu-idental  eviilence  tending  to 
corroborate  this  presumption,  but  it  cannot  l>y 
any  means  be  considered  to  have  l)een  proven. 
Manv  of  the  comments  and  criticisms  pa.<».He<l  on 
the  address  seem  to  assiuiie  that  In*  maintains 
that  the  non-communicability  of  l)ovine  tuU'rcu- 
losis  to  human  beings  is  an  established  fact. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  for  he  says  the  cpies- 
tion  of  the  sust^eptibility  of  man  to  bovine  luln'r- 
culosis  is  not  yet  absolutely  decided,  and  will  not 
admit,  at  pn-.sent,  of  ab.solute  derision  ;  but  he 
maintains  that  we  are  already  jusiilie<l  in  c«»n- 
eluding  that  if  such  a  siwepliiiility  really  oxi8t«. 
the  infection  of  human  Iwings  is  but  a  very  raro 


oeciii  rrnce.       lie  i>liinale8  the  extent  of  the   in- 
feetiuti    by    the   mdk    and    He.sh    of    tulier-'   •: 
cattle,   Hnd   the   butler   made   of   their   n. 
hardly  greater  than  that  of  hereditary  tranttmis- 
sion,  which,  as  is  admitteil  by  all  l>acteri<»lugi»t««, 
is  of  very  rate  <H"currence. 

It  seems  alsu  lo  have  Uhmi  assunKHJ  bv  manv 
of   the   lay   writers   that    Kck-Ii's  o  in 

this  matter  are  new.  or  thai  a  claim  i-  -  i  ^ 
is   nuide   for  this  view  ;  «»n  the  conirarv,  • 
servations   are   not  new,  aud    K«K'h   savn,  -'Our 
exjK'riments  are  not   the  only  <■•  %h| 

to  this  result.  "     He  refers  to   i.        .    =  :». 

lure  of  the  subject,  ami   mentions  the  rejKiris  of 
the  numerous  experiments  made  by  CMiauveau. 
(Jiinther.  Harms,  Mollinger,  and  or'   —      'ho  fe<l 
calves,  swine,  and    goals   with    tul  •  .s   ma- 

terial.     They  also  found  that  animals   feil  with 
the  milk  and   pieces  of  the  lungs  of  i 
cattle  always  fell  illof  tuUTcuhtsis.  wh.  .. ..    . 

which  received  human  material  with  their  f<Kxl 
did  not.  Comparative  investigations  regarding 
human  and  bovine  tul>erculosis  have  Ikhmj  made 
recentlv  on  tliis  side  «if  the  Atlantic  bv  .-!milh. 
Dinwiddle,  and  Kroihingham.  and  their  results 
agree  with  those  reported  bv  Koch.  He  onlv 
nuiintnins  that  the  results  of  his  ex|>eriments  are 
absolutely  conclusive  because  the  methods  of  in- 
fection chosen  exclude<l  all  sources  of  error,  and 
carefully  avoided  everythinir  conneote<l  with  the 
i-an-  of  the  animals  which  might  have  a  disturb- 
ing effect  in  the  results.  Consijleriug  all  these 
facts,  he  says  :  ••  I  feel  justified  in  maintaining 
that  human  tiiU'rculosis  differs  from  Ixivine  and 
cannot  b«>  tran.smitted  to  cattle.  It  seems  to  me 
very  desirable,  however,  that  these  experiments 
shotdd  be  repeated  elsewhere,  in  order  that  all 
doubt  as  to  tilt'  (orn-etiiess  of  mv  assertion  mav 
1k>  removed." 

It  may  be  addeil  that  so  im|H>rlant  are  his  con- 
elusions  regarded  to  Im«  that  already  ••■• — •••(« 
have  Wvu  taken  by  the  (ierman  and  H;  v- 

ernments,  an<l  by  the  Hepartment  of  Health  of 
New  York  ('ily.  to  r«'|x'al  his  exiM-riiin-nt . 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  after  a  coiuun'tion 
for  many  years  with  the  sanitary  work  of  the 
great  eiiy  of  New  York  I  have  come  more  and 
more  t«»  a  full  realization  «.f  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  preventive  medicine,  of  the  tremendous 
|K>ssibilities  heM  out  by  it  fur  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  predominat- 
ing intluence  of  Ktich's  work  in  it  all.  In  eali- 
mating  the  value  of  this  work,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  men  in  the 

!     of  the  •'      '  '  '  >  contribiif-    "     •     ich  to  the 

.1  <>n  of  -  ;^  and  to  il,-  i;  of  life, 

ami  to  the  real  progress  of  the  race,  as  K<H'h  has 
contributed 


TUK  stiu^:l  strike. 
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A  \  '■  HITIN'il  in  mid  August,  tlic  (iiial  issue  is 
»  '  unknown  of  the  contest  hetweeu  the 
Tnited  States  Steel  Corporation  and  tlie  Aiualira- 
inaled  Association,  rt^.resenling  tiuit  share  of 
the  skilled  labor  in  iron,  steel,  and  tin  oi-ganized 
in  a  union.  Both  the  lesson  and  the  moral  of 
the  eoniliet  are  still  vague.  Its  details  arc  yet 
jealously  eonceaUHl  by  each  eoiiil>ataiit .  Even 
the  exact  number  engaged  is  subject  to  tlie  usual 
error  of  all  numerical  social  estimate. 

All  that  can  be  done  at  this  stage  is  to  put  tlie 
strike  in  its  relation  witii  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  industry,  and  make 
clear  the  national"  industrial  envii-onnient,  the 
policy,  and  the  opposing  ends  and  ideals,  leading 
each  combatant,  which  precipitated  the  fiist 
great  contest  between  such  of  its  labor  as  was 
organized — in  this  case  one- tenth  of  the  whole — 
and  one  of  the  new  mammotli  manufacturing 
corporations  which  have  so  affected  the  nerves 
and  imaginings  of  men  that  they  forget  that 
these,  too,  are,  by  the  conditioning  factors  of 
their  existence,  as  much  obedient  to  social  and 
economic  law  as  the  least  of  the  enterprises  they 
supplanted.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  planet,  but 
the  center  of  the  system,  which  determines  the 
orbit  of  the  satellite. 

A  clear  conception  of  the  conditions  which 
underlie  a  strike,  in  its  nature  pathologic — an 
interruption  of  healthy  conditions — is  only  prac- 
ticable by  first  noting  the  usual  working  of  the 
industrial  organism.  One  real  difference,  per- 
haps the  most  imi^ortant  of  all  differences,  be- 
tween the  industrial  systems  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  so  nearly  alike  that  they  often 
seem  similar,  though  not  identical,  halves  of  one 
whole,  is  that  collective  bargaining  has  increased 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  half  a  century,  but  is 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  dominance  in  the  United 
Republic.  The  mere  numerical  increase  of 
unions  is  less  here.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  plays  in  our  labor  the  part  of 
the  English  Trade  Union  Congress,  had  last  year 
850,000  members  and  1,017  local  unions.  The 
Trade  Union  Congress  had,  in  1900,  1,225,- 
133  members,  having  grown  from  118,367  in 
ISGS.  If  the  Knights  of  Labor  be  added,  with 
200,000  members,  the  total  of  affiliated  unions 
here  is  a  little  over  1,050,000.  How  large  the 
unions  outside  either  of  these  general  organiza- 
tions,  no    one   can    tell.     Li    the    L^nited    Kiiiiz;- 


ilom,  .Ml-.  .1.  I'.utnett,  in  his  I'oport  on  traOe- 
unions  m  ISflS,  I'ouikI  1,2G7  trade-unions,  with 
1,044,51)1  memb(M-s.  Yet  the  ])()[)uhiti<)n  of 
Great  Britain  is  lialf  that  of  the  L'nited  States, 
and  except  in  cotton,  its  workers  are  less  nu- 
merous. New  York  State,  with  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  population  of  the  United  King'lom,  had  in 
ISilS  only  a  little  over  a  tenth  of  tlie  number, 
17'J,.'')1().  there  enrolled  in  unions.  No  estimate 
of  unions  in  tliis  country  makes  them  numerically 
equal  to  English  unions,  and  their  probable  pro- 
portion here  to  population  is  one-half  that  in 
England. 

in  spite  of  the  dubious  outcome  of  the  Eng- 
lish machinists'  strike  three  years  ago,  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  there  steadily  tends  to- 
ward a  system  in  which  local  unions,  acting 
through  a  central  committee,  face,  yearly,  local 
firms  united  by  their  trade  organization.  This 
process  is  almost  complete  in  tlie  coal  trade,  the 
last  step  in  forcing  in  doubting  mine-owners 
having  been  taken,  not  by  the  men,  but  by  the 
masters.  The  cotton  trade  has  an  organization 
nearly  as  complete,  particularly  among  the  spin- 
ners. The  industry,  devotion,  and  personal  in- 
terest of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  given 
this  development  a  record  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete than  any  like  liLstory  and  analysis  of  the 
organization  of  labor,  issued  just  as  the  failure 
of  a  great  strike  challenged  the  entire  system 
under  it.  Accounts  are  examined  in  these  con- 
ferences, cost  sheets  and  records  of  sales  laid 
bare,  and  the  representatives  of  labor  are  adnut- 
ted,  in  this  consultation,  to  all  the  secrets  of  cap- 
ital in  the  joint  work  of  production  necessary  to 
a  fair  bargain  on  wages. 

Nothing  comparable  to  this  exists  in  the  Ameri- 
can system,  to  which  it  has  many  points  of  ap- 
parent superiority,  though  whether  it  creates  a 
more  efficient  and  prosperous  industrial  system 
is  the  precise  issue  now  being  threshed  out  by 
the  merciless  competition  of  international  com- 
merce, in  which  American  industrial  methods 
are  not  taking  a  second  })lace.  It  is  well  to  have 
a  say  about  wages.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  there  are  wages 
about  which  to  have  a  say.  AVhether  superior  or 
not,  representing  advance  or  arrest,  the  English 
system  is  not  ours.  Such  annual  agreements  as 
are  made  here  on  wages  between  laboi'  and  capi- 
tal  accept   the   current  market   price    without  a 
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scrutiny  of  books  or  accounts.  So  far  from  j;oinp 
on  to  that  cumulative  couuol  over  a  lai^.M-  an<i 
larger  share  of  wag«'s,  iiuurs.  an.i  tlic  control  of 
business  enjoyed  by  English  unions,  the  jx^wer 
of  the  American  lalxjr  union  has  moved  in  a 
different  and  descending  curve. 

The  normal  ai:  a  disheartening  history  of  trade- 
unions  in  tliis  country  U'gins  with  their  organiza- 
tion under  easier  conditions,  less  onerous  laws, 
and  a  freer  social  system,  which,  as  De  Tocque- 
ville  observed  two  generations  ago,  facilitates  the 
creation  of  independent,  unwatched,  and  unli- 
censed though  lawful  societies  at  everv  r>oint. 
This  country  swarms  with  organizations.  "  7rM 
/licit  colUfjium  "  (three  make  a  society)  descriUs 
us.  No  three  Americans  can  be  long  together 
without  fruiting  into  a  constitution  and  by  laws 
and  spending  most  of  their  time  numagiiig  i\n> 
machinery  of  their  organization. 

Tliere  was  resistance  to  the  hr.-:  stcp.s  ni  union 
organization  in  this  country,  but  it  was  t)rief  and 


Th-  employer  who  has  made  no  difficulty  at  aei- 
tliriir  wages  and  hours  by  oolloctivo  Iwrgaininf; 
f«'<ls   that    h«>  faces  anotl  •  a   „f  ii,© 

control  of  his  business.       ,  .   .  i.n  that  it 

lo.sc's  all  unless  it  can  cxXamvX  its  Imrgain  Ijeyond 
\v  lid  hours  t.  of  tenun*.  methods, 

!'  -trol,    and   i....>    „,  it    ■■    ■  ■        •     •■  ju 

point,  it  has  failed  of  it.s  real  tliou^ 

the  control   of    metluKls,    management,   and  tlie 

ma.xiiuum   job.  by  the  nde  of  the  ;■  ;   no 

Mian  U'ing  pushed,  and  no  man  hav.;...  sjk?. 

cial  chance  to  advance  beyond  this  average. 

Tiiis  principl.-  has  Iwen  accepte<|  in  Kngland, 
and  the  numU'rof  juen  who  U'gin  w:-'  ' mer- 
pail  and  end  with  a  mill  are  few  in  i  Ji 

IS  not  accepted  hero  bv  the  American  employer. 
He  cannot  succ^-d  under  American  • 

unless  he  can  arrange  and  manage  hi.-. .>  ;o 

give  both  e.xtremes  of  the  battle  lino  of  labor 
their  fullest  chance, — the  unskilleil  man  who  is 
longing  to  do   better-paid    work,  and   the  excep- 


bloodless.      Over  and  over  again,  as  every  reader      tionallv  skilled  man  who  s..es  in  piecework    in  all 
will  bear  witness  in  his  ovvn  observation,  the  union      its  various  forms,  the  chance  to  pull  ahead    n- 
is  formed  without  resistance.    It  grows.     It  is  ac- 
cepted, generally,  without  protest  by  employers. 
Wages  and  hours,  while  sometimes  the  cause  of 


gardless  of  the  average.  When  collision  com»-s, 
these  two  classes,  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
solid  average  of  labor,  <livide  its  ranks,  and  too 


disputes,  notably  in  the  early  stages  of  the  organ-      often  the  union  breaks  up.  defeated.    The  output 
ization  of  a  trade,  cause  less  and  less  friction.      A       j»er  spin.iie   has   Un-n   increas«'d  ;  the  steel  ton- 

Staiitljirrl    <«  ef»nlt»  "   nrwnoa    tr\    \\c\    ntnf noil,.    »..,.»,..)  . .1         •        ■       1         1 


Standard  "scale"  comes  to  ix*  mutually  agreed. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  solidarity 
of  American  life,  which  .so   often  makes  the  em'- 
l>loyer  a  man  who  has  earlier  worked  for  wages, 
render  both  parties  to  the  wage  contract  aware 
of  the  uj)s  and  downs  of  business,  and  both  ad- 
vances and   reductions   in   h<nii-s  and   wagfs  are 
secured,  not  without   friction,  but  with   dt-creas- 
ing  antagonism.     The  failure  of  firms  or  closing 
of  mills,  if  wages  are  too  high  or  prices  too  low, 
gradiiaily  establishes   in   the   minds  of  both   cap- 
italist and   labor  a  standard  of  hours  and   wages 
which   both  accept  as  fair.      The  union,  armed, 
as  its   memlx'rs  are,  with    votes  ami   free   from 
cla.ss  deference,  seems  likely,  it,  might  n  jirinri  be 
expected  in  a  democratic  community,  to  Ixj  more 
powerful   iiere   tiian   in  Knglaml.      As  the  union 
grows,    however,    it   has   in    it   more   ami    more 
"  politics."    Its  management  drifts  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  more  and    more  closely  r«jseinble 
mere   politicians.      ('f>llision   comes   at    Inst,    not 
over  wages  or  hours,  on  which  it   has  bern  the 
exception  to  have  an  im[>ort>int  strike  in  a  decade, 
but  on  .some  question  oi  busini'ss  numagement . 
It  may  Ik?  on  a  di.schargf.  the  maximum  t)f  work 
IMTiiiitteil  to  a  hustling  workman,  the  numln'r  of 
apprentices,  the  u.m^  of  unskilled   labor  on  some 
j)art  of  the  work  hitherto  done   by  skilled    lnlM»r, 
the   introduction   of  a  machine  or  of  a  man   not 
'•recognized"   by  the  union.     Things   change. 


nage  j)er  man.  the  train-loatl   jkt  train  «r«'w,  has 
taken  another  leap  ;   the  entire  industrial  machine 
has  been   geared    to  a  higher  efliciencv,  and   or- 
ganizetl  lal»or,  which  necessarily,  inevitably,  ami 
wisely  represents,  not  the  advance,  but  the  aver- 
age, suffers  another  of  the  defeats  which  reduce 
the  influence    and  effective    force    of   unions  in 
.American   life,    l>ut  which  al.so  h-avo   them  after 
every    alleged    "  «lefeat "    stronger   in    numbers 
wIh'Ii   they  n«'Xt   app«-ar.  able  again    to  \\  i 

standard    of   wages  and   hours,  and    'Mb.,. ...... 

<»nly  when  some  issue  In-aring  on  "«'oiitro|  "  ai>- 
jKiars. 

This  is   very  far   from    saying  tiiai   tiic   uii;.<n 
repres«'nts  opjKJsition  to  advance  or  improvemi-nt. 
It  «lo«>8  not.      It  is  tiue  that   the  members  of  a 
union  feel   nion^   strongly  than   either  en. 
or  oc<»nomi8ts  the   heavy  p,  •  .•-    U»rne   t,,.' 
the  introduction  of  new  n  ^  by  men  j  ..- 

forty -five,  unable  to  accommoiiatn  themfwdvoa  to 
new   work — !■  -    to  the   in«hi-' 

.\mericati  or;,'  ,  labor,  with   a   .       

known  elsewhere,  is  always  readjusting  its  rn  •  •> 

and  rates  to  new   methods  and    tn.  v;    but 

in  the  miiure  of  things,  it  ni"  •  '    • 

on  the  average  and  not  on  : 

and  not    the  exceptional   man,  Inh^mumi   it 


It  is  the  duty  of  capital  to  securu  the  ^ 


rt«pn»- 
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crease  ot  priuluot.  Earh  must  lut  up  to  tlu»  lt)l)o 
of  the  iiulustrial  consrii'iu't'  for  wliicli  it  slaiuls. 
A  conclusion  ujhju  the  final  outcome  of  this  con- 
flict between  opposing  tiuties  must  rest  on  its 
eflfect,  on  the  wellhein^  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  community,  not  of  a  part.  Thus  measuriMl, 
the  American  system,  most  are  ready  to  admit, 
has  ^iven  liiglier  wagt'S.  a  liigher  standard  of 
life,  a  more  eflicient  industrial  machine,  larger 
fortunes  for  the  millionaire,  and  larger  savings 
for  labor — and  for  both,  inexorable  as  fate,  the 
pace  tliat  kills. 

The  strike  now  m  progress  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  judged  by  its  relation  to  these  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  The  conflict  is  one 
of  some  two  hundred  large  or  local  contests  by 
the  Amalgamated  in  thirty  years,  each  measuring 
some  readjustment  of  wages,  hours,  and  manage- 
ment to  new  conditions  in  a  trade  which  has, 
during  thirty  years  in  which  steel  lias  replaced 
iron,  seen  greater  alterations  than  any  (jtlier 
manufacture.  The  germ  of  the  system  of  the 
Amalgamated  was  the  organization  of  Pittsburg 
puddlers  in  1858,  and  the  adoption  in  1805  of  a 
"scale"  by  which  the  price  of  wages  for  pud- 
dling iron  varied  witli  its  price.  It  was  to  begin 
with  *;9  per  ton  for  puddling,  with  iron  at  8^ 
cents  per  pound — about  eight  times  its  present 
value — and  sink  to  $4,  with  iron  at  2^  cents. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  same  principle  has 
been  extended  to  all  branches.  In  1875,  the 
consolidation  of  three  unions  created  the  "  Amal- 
gamated," and  the  practice  of  yearly  "signing 
the  scale " — that  is,  of  making,  each  June,  a 
collective  agreement  between  the  Amalgamated 
lodges,  made  up  of  the  skilled  workmen,  and 
only  the  skilled  workmen,  of  a  mill  and  its  own- 
ers that  a  published  scale  of  wages,  based  on  the 
selling  price  of  various  products,  be  the  standard 
for  the  coming  year.  The  single  sheet  .of  a 
"  scale"  for  puddlers,  signed  February  1.3,  1865, 
has  grown  to  be  a  pamphlet  of  38  pages,  with  a 
scale  of  wages  at  varying  prices  for  each  of  the 
many  branches  into  which  ''  Iron"  has  differen- 
tiated in  35  years. 

The  iron  and  steex  union  in  its  origin  was 
limited  to  Pittsburg  35  years  ago  ;  in  1875,  it 
had  extended  east  and  west  ;  in  1883,  it  claimed 
80,000  members  ;  in  1892,  it  had  250  lodges  and 
24,000  paying  members.  It  claims  now  36,000. 
The  Iron  Trade  Revieic,  July  11,  estimated  its 
membership  at  17,000.  The  number  of  skilled 
men  it  has  brought  out  seems  to  be  about  25, 000  to 
30,000.  Its  organization  gives  it  a  sub-lodge  for 
each  mill.  They  are  united  in  districts.  The  dis- 
tricts are  represented  in  the  Executive  Advisory 
Board  by  their  presidents,  who  are  vice-presidents 
of  the  National  Lodge,  and  in  proportion  to  the 


memliers  of  eacli  in  nii  aniuuil  convention,  which 
elects  the  officers  oi'  the  National  Lodgt;  and  con- 
ducts the  general  business  of  the  association. 

This  organization,  which  is  more  eflicient  than 
that  of  most  unions,  gives  a  popular  body,  tlie 
convention,  where  (piestioiis  of  policy  can  be  de- 
cided in  A[)ril,  apart  from  the  burning  question 
of  the  "scale."  This  is  decided  in  June  by  a 
small  executive  body,  made  up  of  the  officers  and 
the  Advisory  Board — usually  called  in  newspaper 
dispatches  "Council" — though  I  have  here  given 
the  name  in  the  "  Constitution  and  (Jeneral  Laws 
of  the  National  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Workers  of  the  United 
States."  When  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  in  a 
static  condition,  a  general  level  of  prices  and  a 
general  uniformity  of  process  existing,  the  Amal- 
gamated discharges  an  office  in  collective  bar- 
gaining whose  value  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. When  the  trade  was  still  divided  among 
hundreds  of  mill-owners,  it  equalized  conditions 
for  all  of  them.  It  lifted  wage  disputes  out  of 
the  narrow  mill  atmosphere.  It  forced  all  con- 
cerned to  look  at  the  trade  as  a  whole.  It  gave 
continuity  and  uniformity  to  contracts  for  wages. 
It  established  standards  of  wages  adjusted  to 
price,  with  it  in  turn  determined  by  daily  supply 
and  demand.  With  men  like  the  late  Joseph  D. 
Weeks,  or  a  strong  and  accurate  trade  journal 
like  the  Iron  Age,  collecting  and  verifying  quota- 
tions from  actual  transactions,  the  scale,  based  on 
price,  worked  with  automatic  regularity. 

But  the  difficulty  has  been  that  tlie  iron  and 
steel  trade  is  scarcely  ever  static.  Save  for  brief 
intervals  of  peace  and  quiet,  when  there  was 
enough  for  everybody  to  do,  the  trade  has  been 
in  an  extreme  dynamic  condition.  None  has 
changed  moi-e  in  twenty-six  years,  since  the 
Amalgamated  signed  its  first  scale,  in  1875. 
Steel  has  been  substituted  for  iron.  In  steel, 
machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  men.  Where 
the  skill  of  the  puddler's  elbow  could  add  10  to  15 
per  cent,  to  the  product,  the  output  lias  come  to  turn 
on  the  chemist's  analysis.  Where  years  of  train- 
ing were  once  needed  to  prevent  waste  of  mate- 
rial, it  became  possible,  witli  machinery,  to  break 
in  raw  men  in  a  few  weeks,  as  was  done  at  Home- 
stead in  1892. 

The  Amalgamated  strove  to  meet  this — whether 
adequately  will  be  answered  differently  by  capi- 
tal and  labor.  The  scale  was  altered.  Special 
scales  were  made  for  improved  mills,  as  for  Car- 
negie's, which  straightway  had  the  advantage 
both  of  special  wages  and  special  machinery,  an 
advantage  bitterly  resented  by  less  favored  mills. 
No  concession  could  meet  the  demand  of  the  great 
average  that  the  average  past  should  be  main- 
tained.     So    the    Amalgamated   struck    for  the 
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$5.50  boiling  minimum  an«i  the  2  cents  a  |>oiuui 
iV»r  bar,  wlien  both  {nuhiling  ami  bar  iruu  w«'n> 
jiboul  tt»  be  ri'lf gated  to  an  inferior  {K>sitiou. 
After  allowing  a  scale  with  53  ixt  cent,  less 
wages  for  Eastern  mills,  these  broke  away  in 
great  strikes  a  decade  ago  tx>cause  even  tiiis  con- 
cession did  not  meet  iheir  ill  sad  vantages,  and 
(hey  increased  their  efficiency  by  the  adoption  of 
piece-wurk,  such  as  makes  Baldwin's  Locomotive 
Works  and  the  Mitivale  Steel  Works,  of  I'hila- 
delphia,  marvels  of  high  pay,  big  output,  and 
clieap  unic  prices  combined.  The  union  at 
Homestea  '.  stood  out  for  a  fi.")  mininiuin  for 
steel  billets,  as  the  basis  of  the  scale  when  bil- 
lets had  sunk  to  $18  and  were  not  to  see  a  Ijetter 
price  for  near  ten  years.  Tlu*  lapping  of  the  old 
scale  on  the  new  process  maile  tlu;  position  of 
plate-mill  roller  at  the  Moorliead  Mill,  Pittsburg, 
worth  $10,294.22  for  1890-91,  more  than  the 
profit  of  the  mill,  and  net  wages  of  $13  to  $18  a 
day  were  not  e.xceptional. 

A  part  of  this  struggle  was  the  issue  whether 
the  increased  profit  of  new  processes  should  go 
to  capital  or  to  labor  ;  but  a  part  was  also  due  to 
the  restrictions  of  union  rules.  "  This  asso- 
ciation will  not  tolerate  any  man  holding  more 
than  one  job,"  says  its  constitution  (Article 
X\'II.,  section  8),  and  the  size  of  the  job  is 
strictlv  defined.  A  foreman  is  forbidden  to  add 
to  his  salary  a  percentage  on  the  output,  though 
the  record  blast-iurnace  output  has  Wen  secured 
by  this  e.\pedient.  "  Should  any  meml)er  of 
this  association  undertake  to  instruct  an  un- 
skilled workman  in  any  of  the  trades  represented 
V)y  this  association,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mill  committee  to  notify  him  that  this  associa- 
tion cannot  tolerate  such  proceedings  "  (Article 
XVII.,  section  19).  No  puddler  must  mentl 
his  furnace.  Weight  beyond  the  limit  set, 
•'over- weight,"  "  must  be  stopped."  This  pro- 
tection of  the  average  is  safe  and  salutary  where 
c>ld  methotls  are  religiouslv  pres«'rved,  as  they 
are  in  Englan<l,  partly  from  conservatism  and 
partly  by  the  unions  ;  but  where  rapid  progress 
is  being  made  and  the  industrial  advance  is  l)eing 
pushed,  what  occurs  is  what  lias  come, — first  as 
Eastern  mills,  and  later  Allegheny  County  mill.'», 
broke  away  between  18H9and  1893,  mills  making 
a  full  thinl  of  the  steel  in  tlie  county  The 
union  mills  Ix'came  the  mills  with  old  machinery 
and  methods  and  a  plant  more  or  less  anticjuatod. 
The  non-union  mills  were  the  mills  with  new 
plant,  new  appliances,  accepting  the  union  scale 
in  its  general  features,  but  with  a  larger  ma,xi- 
mum,  more  cliance  for  the  individual,  more  op- 
portunity for  unskilled  labor,  ami  their  fair 
share  of  men  wIkj  wouhl  never  have  got  their 
jobs  e.xcept  for  a  strike,   and   who  were,  as  at 


Iloniesieail,  making  contrftctii  individually  for 
the  y<'ar,  instead  of  collectively  tui  members  of  a 
lo^lge. 

While  the  union  scale  is  the  standard  to  which 
wages  are  adjusted  in   these  non-union  nulls,  it 
is  not  im|)licitly  followed,  and  ;' 
the  size  of  the  job  are  never  ac'    , 
union's  constant  complaint  that  wages  are  lower 
in   non-union    mills.      They  are    lower    in    *••  ■   • 
cases,  and  in  some  caik*«  •'  ■  •  ■  iuction  oonsihi-  iu 
giving  a  lower-priced,   ..  1  man  a  chance  to 

improve  his  ^>osition  by  doing  higher- priced 
skilled  work,  or  in  reducing  the  pay  jH«r  unit  but 
increasing  the  maximum  ta^k  so  that  the  total 
wages  of  an  active  man  are  greater.  Such  men 
often  lose  bonu.ses  when  a  non  union  mill  be- 
comes a  union  mill  I)ay  labor  can  nearly  al- 
ways Ix'  paid  iH'tler  at  a  nonunion  mill  than  a 
union  mill,  Ix'cause  the  former  wants  the  pick  of 
this  order  of  wi>rkmen,  so  as  to  work  it  up  to  a 
higher  grade.  When  the  union  chargi*  that 
lower  wages  are  paid,  what  is  really  meant  is  that 
the  average  routine  worker,  always  in  the  ma- 
jority in  mill  and  in  life,  gets  more  in  a  union 
mill,  ami  gets  it  more  easily. 

Not  all  the  union  mills  were  old.      Not  all  the 
non-union   were    new.     Still    a    third   class    ex- 
isted, of  "  oix>n  "  mills,  in  which  union  and  non- 
union mills  worked  side  by  side.     All  puddling 
and  finishing  mills  paying  union  prices  were  de- 
clared 'M)pen  "  last  February  by  President  Shaf- 
fer.     Hut  a  certain  natural  selection  had  brought 
it  alx)ut  that  the  settled  order  was  strongest  in 
union  and   the  new  in  non-union.      Where,  .m'- 
the  growth  ami  development  of  a  trade  was  i>  ..i 
tively  new,  as  in  tin  plate,  sluH't   steel,  and  steel 
lioop,  and  the  organization  of  the  union  was  in 
that  primary  stage  which  .st)  steadily  accompanies 
in  this  country  the  ojx'iiing  of  an   industry,  most 
of  the  mills  were  union.     In  tin  plate,  moreover, 
the  non-union  mill  at  Monessen  was  avowe<lly  so 
bv   consent,  Ixjcau.ie   new    machinery   was   Ix'ing 
introduced  an»l  teste<i.      It.  tcH).  represent«Hi  the 
.•ulvance.      Moreover,  in  this  exisl«'nce  of  various 
tyjMW  of   mills,  often   owned   by   the  same  com- 
panv,    there    had    grown    up    the    view,   held    by 
managers  and  re8ent«'d  by  men.  that  the  question 
of  the  "organization  "  of  a  mill  was  one 
ness   policy,    constituting   |»arl   of   the   • 
bargain  in  .lune.      If  a  mill  was  to  \w  ui. 
the  fact  should  l>o  made  clear  when  negoiiattons 
were  <m   for  the  yearly  signing  of  t1  •         '         It 
shoiiM    not  l>e  si'cretly   sprung  on   t  ag". 

iiient  of  the  mills  after  conlnv'ta  ami  arrangement* 
had  lK»en  ma«le  for  a  year  to  come.     LalNir  organi- 
zations hoM  exactly  the  reverse.      Their  '■'"■"■•  '> 
that  union   men  have  a  right  to  n-tjuiri-  ;» 
ivo  bargain  of  all  men  working  with  ihem.     The 
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convei"se  of  lliis  proposition,  that  nii  (Miiitlovor 
lias  a  rijrlit  to  niak«'  only  iiulivitlual  bargains  for 
lal»v>r,  is  accepted  by  few  advocates  of  organized 
labor.  Both  propositions,  m  morals  and  in  eco- 
nomics, rest  <m  exactly  the  eamu  basis  Hoth 
are  a  matter  for  free  contract. 

In  the  truce  which  had  spruiiu:  up  during  th(> 
present  revival  of  prosperity,  there  had  come  to 
i»o  a  quasi,  only  a  quasi,  general  understanding 
that  certain  mills  were  to  be  considered  as  union, 
certain  non-union,  and  certain  as  "open."  The 
change  of  status  in  a  null  from  collective  to  in- 
dividual bargaining  is  plainly  one  of  policy,  and 
part  of  the  labor  contract  on  which  both  ends  of 
ihe  bargain  have  to  be  consulted.  It  cannot  be 
fairlv  decided  by  one.  In  some  non-union  mills, 
membership  in  a  union  was  prohibited  by  con- 
tract, just  as  in  some  union  mills  membership  in 
the  union  was  required  for  all  eligible.  "Ex- 
cept lai)orers, "  says  the  Amalgamated  constitu- 
tion on  membei'ship.  Skilled  labor  belongs  to  a 
mill  lodge  of  right ;  laborers,  only  at  the  discre- 
tion of  skilled  labor. 

In  June  last,  therefore,  when  tlie  Amalga- 
mated came  to  its  annual  collective  bargaining, 
after  the  momentous  events  which  had  brought 
about  the  con.solidation  of  capital  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  the  consolidation  of  iron  and  steel 
]al)or  in  one  great  union,  an  entirely  new  problem 
was  presented.  The  Amalgamated  had  added 
to  its  membership  since  1892.  Its  ''  scale  "  acted 
as  a  great  and  useful  balance-wheel  regulating 
the  standards  of  wages  and  hours.  From  its 
terms,  no  great  variation  existed  anywhere.  A 
part  of  the  alterations  were  in  the  maximum  per- 
mitted or  required,  and  in  the  freer  use  of  un- 
skilled labor  and  mechanical  devices.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  in  September, 
1900,  and  the  agreement  reached  in  this  indus- 
try last  March,  showed  that  the  ultimate  authority 
controlling  the  new  massed  capital  was  not  un- 
friendly to  the  decision  of  wages  and  hours  by 
a  collective  bargain  carried  on  through  the  rep- 
resentatives of  labor. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  the  president  and 
officers  and  Advisory  Council  of  the  Amalgamat- 
ed. They  might,  after  the  usual  conference,  for 
which  its  constitution  provides,  through  a  special 
committee,  have  signed  its  "  scale  "  for  the  union 
mills  in  which  its  membership  worked  and  wait 
for  the  social  and  political  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  as  in  1900,  to  force  this  new  representa- 
tive of  capital — the  ' '  Trust " — in  its  various  forms 
to  accept  a  collective  bargain  for  part  of  its 
mills,  trusting  to  events,  the  steady  gravitation 
of  skilled  labor  to  its  ranks,  and  the  greater  eco- 
nomic efficiency  of  the  union — for  unless  it  is 
that   it   cannot   survive — to   win   a   slow    battle. 


Much  depended  for  organized  labor  all  over  the 
country  in  formally  committing  the  United  States 
."-Jteel  Corporation,  the  greatest  eniplover  of  lal;(H' 
on  the  planet,  to  the  recognition  of  a  union  scale 
as  the  best  regulator  of  wages,  union  and  non- 
union. It  lookeil  as  if  this  waiting  plan  w(!re 
adopted  when  the  scale  was  .signed  for  one  year 
to  come,  carrying  a  new  non-interruption  clause, 
with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  The 
price  of  tin  ])hit('  lias  fallen  in  the  past  eight- 
een months,  and  the  ])rospect  of  maintaining 
existing  jirices  for  a  year  to  come  is  not  strong. 
Tli(i  Amalgamated,  in  i)re.senting  its  scale  for 
I !)()  1-02,  asked  for  an  advance  in  wages,  a  slight 
rise  from  gauges  21  to  28,  10  per  cent,  for  the 
catchers,  20  and  17  per  cent,  were  added  at 
lower  points,  and  eight  hours  was  to  be  a  day's 
work,  as  before.  These  advances  were  all  granted 
without  dispute.     None  of  them  was  large. 

This  disposed  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company  with- 
out collision,  and  for  a  year  to  come,  the  Mones- 
sen  mill  being  left  non  -union .  The  Amalgamated 
has  lost  nearly  all  of  its  membership  in  and  about 
the  great  center  of  steel  manufacture— Pittsburg 
— and  its  chief  remaining  point  of  contact  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  in  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop  Company.  The  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
])any  held  twenty-eight  mills,  of  which  five, 
Ai)ollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  at  Apollo  and 
Vandergrift,  Pa.;  Dewees  Wood  Company,  at 
McKeesport,  Pa. ;  Wellsville  Plate  and  Sheet 
Company,  at  Wellsville,  Pa. ;  the  Scottdale,  at 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  the  Kirkpatrick,  at  Leechburg, 
Pa. ,  had  been  non-union  for  many  years.  After  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company  had  been  organ- 
ized, lodges  were  formed,  including  a  part  of 
their  skilled  labor,  in  all  but  the  Wellsville  mills. 
Some  three  months  before,  there  had  been  a  de- 
mand that  the  Dewees  Wood  mill  should  become 
union,  and  this  had  been  compromised  by  post- 
poning a  decision  until  the  contract  year  was 
out.  On  the  last  day  on  which  the  scale  could  be 
signed — June  29 — and  it  generally  is  not  signed 
before,  the  demand  was  made  that  the  scale 
should  be  signed  for  all  these  non-union  mills. 
The  advance  in  wages  asked  was  conceded.  Mr. 
Persifor  F.  Smith,  for  the  company,  offered  to 
sign  for  twenty-one  mills  accepted  in  the  past  as 
union.  President  Shaffer  refuseil  to  sign  for 
any,  unless  all  were  accepted  as  union.  Mr. 
Smith  refused  to  sign  for  mills  non-union  in  the 
past,  and  claimed  that  two,  Salzburg  and  Old 
Meadow,  hitherto  union,  had  abandoned  the  or- 
ganization, a  position  later  conceded.  The  issue 
raised  was  whether  the  change  from  individual 
to  collective  bargaining  could  be  required  under 
penalty  of  a  strike,  not  only  in  the  mills  in  ques- 
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'.v.\:\ 


tion.  but  in  all  the  mills  of  tlie  company.  The 
men  involveil  hat!  a  right  to  require  a  collective 
bargain  for  as  many  as  they  chose  to  include. 
The  company  had  its  right',  equally,  to  decide 
where  it  would  have  indivitlual  and  where  col- 
lective bargaining.  In  the  .^aino  way.  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop  Company  had  live  nulls  in  I'itt.^- 

burg  and  the  East  non- union  for  manv  years, 

J.  I'ainter  &  Suns  Work.s  South  Side,  Pittsburg  ; 
Lindsay  A:  Mct'utcheon  Works,  Allegheny,  and 
William  Clark,  Son  &  Co.  Works,  in"  I'itt.s- 
burg  ;  Monessen,  in  Mouessen,  and  Portage,  in 
Duncansvillf,  Pa.  All  but  the  last  one  of  the.se 
later  struck.  Here  again  the  company  stood 
ready  to  accept  the  wage-scale  for  all  mills  pre- 
viously union  at  Y<ningsto\vn,  Ohio,  and  through 
the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  but  refused 
to  sign  for  mills  non-union  in  past  years,  the 
demand  for  a  change  being  backeii  by  a  refusal 
to  sign  for  any  iniils  ami  a  stiike  in  all.  In  th«! 
Portage  (steel  hoop)  mill,  at  DuncansviUe,  for 
which  the  scale  was  asked,  the  men  have  since 
refused  to  join  the  Amalgamated.  In  the  other 
non-union  mills,  part  of  the  skilled  labor  was 
organized,  and  part  not.  In  the  Shej^t  Steel 
Company's  mills,  part  ui  the  men  went  out  and 
part  refused.  Then;  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  not  unanimous  in  preferring  the  Amal- 
gamated, which  sought  to  bargain  for  them  and 
did  represent  a  pait,  and  only  a  part.  Among 
the  works  which  refused  to  become  union  were 
the  two.  Old  Meadow  and  Salzburg,  previously 
union,  which  Mr.  Smith  had  claimed  as  non- 
union, and  the  Apollo,  Kirkpatrick.  and  Scott- 
dale  works,  or  three  out  of  the  live  in  dispute. 

Unfortunately  for  all,  capital  n(^  less  than  labor. 
and  worst  of  all  for  the  public  interest,  labor  leatl- 
ers,  outside  of  one  well-managed  railroad  union. 
never  understand  that  lal)or  can  stand  a  short 
doubt  or  delay  easier  than  capital,  with  its  multi- 
farious contracts  and  responsibilities,  so  that  the 
latter  drea<ls  most  a  brief  interruption  ;  but  that 
when  the  blow  is  struck,  and  contracts  and  busi- 
ness adjusted  to  it,  capital  can  stand  a  long  delay 
far  easier  than  labor.  The  chances  for  capital 
were  less  with  many  mill-<;wners,  some  weak. 
Consolidated  in  one  corporation,  the  ailvantage  is 
all  with  capital.  Time  ami  money  break  any 
strike. 

The  Amalgamated  was  therefore  strong,  until 
it  struck.  Its  demand  for  wages  and  hours  wen> 
all  acceptetl.  It  had  l>een  allowed  to  organize 
lodges  in  various  non-union  mills,  after  the  c«,r- 
poration  had  bought  them,  where  Ijefore  it  wa.s 
excluded.  When  it  attempted,  on  its  i>wn  «ie 
mantl  and  instance,  to  change  the  status  «)f  thi'se 
mills  and  act  for  their  Ihbor.  it  proved  right  in 
its  claim   that  the   men   wished  to  Ix)   union    in 


(our  out  of  five  of  the  steel  hcK)p  milU  and 
wrong  in  five  out  of  the  seven  mills  clainie«J  in 
the    Sheet    Steel     ('..  ,|,t 

claimed  more  than  it       ..  .  ...j.ro- 

mise  was  in  order.      A  com;  wait  offered. 

'I'w.lve  mills  in  all  were  iu  diBpule.  The  cor- 
poration offered  four.  Th.  *  •  -...j  ,|,., 
manded  all  ornone,  at  thecoi  .1-13. 

When   these   lines  are  read,  it  will  probably 
seem  incredible  that  tlie  .\m.i'  .-  ^ 

fuseil  an  offer  which  kept  aii   .. - ;ch1 

two  more,  and  committed  the  cor|M>ration  to  the 
precedent  of  i>ermitting  mills  to  be  unionised. 
A  strike  was  ordere<l,  July  15.  and  the    '  an 

Tin   Plate  Company  men  broke  their  \-  n- 

tract  of  a  fortnight  before.  A  week  later  a 
.second  conference  was  sought  an<l  n  \  off«T 

made  ;  this  time  of  a  return  on  boti.  ...  .  to  the 
original  situation,  union  and  non-union  plants  to 
remain  as  for  the  pjist  year  for  a  year  to  come. 
This    was    accepted    for    the    a.-  •     n    bv    its 

presi.lent,  T.  .1.  Shaffer,  and   it-  ny.  John 

Williams,  and  rejected  by  the  Advisory  Hoard. 

This  strike  of  the  threi'  companies  orden*<l 
July  15  had  three  unfortunate  results.  1.  The 
years  contract  signed  with  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company  was  abruptly  broken.  No  n-str- 
vation  «'.\ists  in  these  annual  coir       •  i  none 

in    the    constitution    of   the   An  .     The 

only  cognate  position  is  one  requiring  all  the  de- 
partments of  a  mill  to  strike,  if  one  strikes,  over 
a  grievance.  The  strike  required,  therefore,  an 
act  of  bad  faith,  seriously  disi'nMliting  the  annual 
collective  l>argain  of  twenty-six  years,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  policy  of  the  Amalgamated.  'J.  The 
demand  to  sign  the  scale  for  non-union  men 
made  an<i  enforce*!  by  this  breach  of  contract 
was  at  once  seen  to  ]k>  untenable,  and  wn.s  with- 
drawn. At  the  .AjHjIlo  X'andergrift  works  the 
company,  after  July  I,  was  paying  1(»  percent, 
over  the  union  scale,  with  extra  Iwnuses.  There 
was  every  reason  wliytln's«'  picked  men.  making 
more  than  the  average,  shi>uld  olijeci  to  having 
a  bargain  made  for  them  by  the  Amalgamateii, 
and  the  company  could  not  |M>rmit  it.  '.\.  But, 
whilethis  demanil  was  withdrawn.  thea'«'--"""'>n 
vva.s   left   burdeneil  with   a   fraternal   n  d- 

ily  for  the  men  who  ha«l  come  out  in  lour  or 
iriore  previ  "',  and  whom  the 

strike  had  !•  .  len.     The  AniaV 

gamated  couUI  not  secure  a  signatun>  of  the 
scale  for  them,  and  it  could  not,  from  the  union 
stamlpoint,  aliandon  them.  They  could  not  go 
l)flckward  without  publicly  a)*undoiiing  union 
men.  They  could  not  go  forwanl  except  to  % 
general   slrik*-.  wi  «. 

and  whow  iliTi  nt  '  d 

ltM>ks  prolMi 
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Tlje  association  in  the  last  week  of  June  was 
in  a  position  to  establish  V)V  its  scale  a  standnr<l 
of  wages  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
which  would  be  in  force  in  all  its  union  mills 
and  regulate — though  it  would  not  determine — 
rates  in  nonunion  mills.  It  risked  this  to  gain 
ten  new  mills  and  keep  two.  It  was  olTere<l  four. 
It  refused.  It  ordered  a  strike.  It  was  put  in 
the  untenable  position  before  the  public  of  claim- 
ing mills  whose  lalx)r  would  none  of  it.  which 
diverted  public  attention  from  mills  it  claimed, 
whose  labor  wished  to  be  union.  By  demanding 
all  or  none,  it  roused  in  business  men  and  mill- 
managers  all  over  the  country  the  conviction  that 
it  was  acting,  not  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
memOers — whose  wages  would  not  be  improved 
if  it  gained  all  it  asked — but  to  secure  business 
control. 

After  rejecting  two  propositions,  when  tlie 
Ativisorv  Board  sought  a  new  conference  with 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  the  result  was 
fruitless.  A  general  strike  followed,  circum- 
scribed at  first  by  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
in  the  Federal  Steel  Company  plants  at  Chicago, 
Joliet,  and  Milwaukee  refusing  to  break  their 
contracts  and  strike.  Here,  the  membersliip  of 
the  Amalgamated  was  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  number  involved.  It  is  not  over  this  pro- 
portion in  the  general  body  of  men  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
proportion  in  union  mills  varies.  In  none  does 
it  include  all.  In  some,  those  without  its  mem- 
bership are  a  small  fraction  ;  in  others,  more 
than  half.  By  the  men  of  the  National  Steel 
Company  and  the  National  Tube  Company,  an- 
nual contracts  were  broken,  sacrilicing  the  an- 
nual collective  bargain. 

The  issue  on  which  a  strike  was  ordered 
through  which  70,000  men  are  idle,  of  whom 
about  one-third  belong  to  the  organization  order- 
ing it,  as  the  strike  is  the  work  of  skilled  labor 
alone,  is,  as  so  steadily  happens  in  recent  Amer- 
ican strikes,  not  on  wages  or  hours.  Both  com- 
batants agree  on  these.  The  issue,  as  viewed  by 
union  men,  is  whether  the  men  in  any  mill  shall 
be  allowed  at  w^ill  to  organize  a  union.  The 
issue,  as  viewed  by  the  managers  of  the  capital 
engaged,  is  whether  collective  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  individual  bargaining  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  of  the  mill. 

The  just  answer  is  that  the  case  was  one  for 
compromise,  either  such  as  was  offered  by  the 
corporation,  or  one  that  could  be  arranged. 
Neither  combatant  had  a  light  to  insist  on  an 
extreme  position,  and  it  bodes  ill  for  collective 
bargaining  that  its  supporters  sought  to  make  it 
exclusive.     If  any  great  industry  is  to  be  both 


efficient  and  stable,  if  it  is  both  to  advance  and 
to  satisfy  the  average,  it  is  necessary  that  mills 
for  ])oth  entls  be  represented  in  tlu?  inilustry. 
There  must  be  mills  in  which  initiative  is  free,  a 
maximum  output  encouraged,  and  the  rise  of 
uii.'^killed  labor  to  a  share  in  higher-jjriced  jobs 
facilitated.  Unh^ss  such  mills  e.xist,  progress 
slops  or  is  checked,  as  it  has  been  in  England 
under  the  unchecked  rule  of  the  union.  Such 
mills  are  as  necessary  to  society  as  to  capital. 
But  it  is  also  just  as  necessary  to  society  and  to 
labor  that  mills  shall  exist  where  the  organized 
average  can  have  recognition  for  a  collective 
bargain  which  shall  regulate,  define,  and  deter- 
mine the  average  scale  and  standard  of  wages  and 
hours.  Unless  this  exist,  capital  too  is  sure  in 
the  end  to  suffer  from  a  general  conviction  that 
it  has  usurped  both  ends  of  the  bargain.  Unrest 
will  come,  order  will  not  be  preserved,  secret 
unions  will  have  all  the  drawbacks  and  none  of 
the  manifold  advantages  of  open  unions,  and  the 
power  of  taxation  will  be  freely  invoked,  under 
democratic  institutions,  and  be  ruinously  exer- 
ciser!. 

The  jealous  preservation  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  free  contract  will  lead  to  both  types  of 
mills,  as  plant,  equipment,  labor,  management, 
temperament,  and  environment  may  determine 
in  each  individual  mill.  It  is  a  grave  public 
misfortune  that  in  this  particular  case,  while 
capital  was  willing  to  leave  the  union  in  peace, 
the  union  would  not  leave  capital  in  peace.  But 
even  this  blunder  of  entering  on  a  struggle  for 
the  control  of  business  policy,  which  can  only  be 
settled  one  way  if  property  is  to  be  stable  and 
labor  and  capital  free  to  make, collective  or  indi- 
vidual bargain  at  will,  cannot  in  the  end  prevent 
the  development  of  both  industrial  types  ;  one 
needed  for  the  advance  and  the  other  for  the  sta- 
bility of  industry.  The  average  and  the  advance 
will  each  continue  the  conflict  out  of  which  comes 
security  and  progress  for  labor  and  for  capital. 
Organization  will  not  disappear.  The  right  of 
ownership  to  business  control  will  be  reaffirmed. 

But  nothing  can  be  accomplished  for  labor, 
even  that  tenth  share  of  it  organized  in  the 
Amalgamated,  until  this  share  has  learned  that 
contracts  must  be  kept  and  the  line  drawn  be- 
tween wages  and  business  control.  The  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  Amalgamated  to  induce  its 
members  to  break  their  contracts,  first  in  the  tin 
works  and  later  at  various  works  in  the  Federal 
Steel  Company,  has  deepened  the  conviction 
among  business  men  and  the  public  that  men  in 
the  union  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  promises  ; 
and  until  this  trust  is  possible,  nothing  is 
possible. 
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PROFESSOR  GUNTON  ON  THE  STE^iL  STRIKE. 

''  A  *  -^■"^^'"*  \k'W  of  lli»'  Sl«'«'l  Stnk«' "  IS 
■t\  the  suhject  of  an  editorial  article  in 
Gutiton's  Magazine  for  August.  In  this  article, 
Professor  Uunton  contends  that  the  demand  of 
the  strikers  is,  in  effect,  that  the  non  union  mills 
shall  be  "coercively  unionized  "  ]>y  the  corpora- 
tions under  the  power  of  «liscliarge.  Such  coer- 
cion, in  Professor  (Junton's  opinion,  is  neither 
sound  in  principle  nor  wise  in  fM)licy.  "  It  is 
precisely  the  principle  against  which  labor  organ 
izations  have  struggled  for  nearly  a  century." 

"There  is  nothing  al)nonnal  in  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  desiring  to  unionize  the  non- 
union mdls,  but  that  can  be  properly  brought 
about  oidv  l>y  voluntary  effort.  Tliey  have  ab- 
solutely no  right  to  use  coercion,  and  much  less 
have  thev  any  right  to  coerce  the  corjwrations 
into  coercing  laborers  to  unionize." 

KESPOXSIBILITY    oK    THE    COKJ'ORATIOXS. 

Having  stated  thus  emphatically  his  dissent 
from  the  position  taken  by  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation. Profe.ssor  Liunton  is  ecpially  e.xplicil  in 
denouncing  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.      He  continues  : 

*'  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject 
wliich  is  scarcely  less  important — ramely,  why 
has  the  Amalgamated  Association  taken  this  ir- 
rational anil  untenable  posit. on  ?  It  is  not  Ix*- 
cause  Mr.  Sliaffer  or  his  immediiile  advisers  are 
vicious  ;  that  they  want  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  labor  despotism  or  a  reign  of  terror,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ;  nor  is  it  Itecause  there  is  a 
disposition  on  tin;  part  of  even  the  less  well-in- 
formed workingmen  to  exercise  an  oppres.sive 
and  coercive  authority  over  their  fellows.  The 
simple  truth  is,  this  attitude  has  been  slowly 
tauglit  them,  if  not  forced  up(»n  them,  by  the 
employers  themselves.  The  principle  that  what 
ever  succeeds  estal>lishes  the  methods  of  its  own 
success  is  as  applicable  to  lalx^-  as  it  is  to  capital. 
For  many,  many  yeare  tlie  lal)orei-8  have  had  th' 
painful  e.\i>erience  of  weeing  this  coercive  policy 
ai)plie,l  to  themselves.  They  liave  U^eix  the  vic- 
tims of  the  ]>la(k  list  ;  they  have  seen  corjKjra- 
tions  inaugurate  lockouts  for  the  purjMwe  of 
breaking  up  labor  unions.  They  have  Reen  em 
ployers  weed  out  the  leaders  ami  ostracise  th<'ii. 
from  the  community  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  unionizing  their  laborers.  This  spirit  «)f 
coercion  against  organization,  of  which  tliey  have 
Iwen  the  victims,  they  are  now  using  in  favor  nf 


iir;_Mii;/iii!i)ii,  and  leeling  if  not  wiying  to  the 
cm  |Miiatiuns.  We  are  only  adopting  the  Mime 
methods  you  have  always  employe<l. 

ANTAQOMtlllrt    or    LONG    OKOWTH. 

"In  a  candid  view  «>f  all  the  facta  in  the  case, 
it  api)ears  that  this  strike  is  really  a  reaction  of 
the  coercive  |)olicv  of  the  c<>r]M>ratii>ns  np<»n  the 
lalK^r  unions.  The  demand  of  the  Amaluamnt- 
ed  Association  is  not  based  on  any  economic 
claim,  but  is  a  determination  to  use  the  |Hiwer  of 
organization  to  acquire  exclusive  authority  over 
the  lalxir  field  by  coercive  metluHls.  It  is  a 
strike  to  establish  a  false  and  j»erniciou8  princi- 
ple ;  l)Ut  it  is  no  less  «-lear  tliat  this  mistaken  |»o- 
sition  anil  struggle  for  a  false  principle  and  i»»t- 
haps  a  dangerous  precedent  is  directly  traceable 
to  a  similarly  fals4»,  jK»rniciou8,  coc»rcive  policy 
long  j)ractisetl  by  the  capitalists.  It  is  another 
illustration  of  how  a  wrong  principle  will  react. 
Nothing  has  l»een  clearer  to  the  student  of  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  tendencies  of  the  last 
twenty  years  than  that  capital  should  opt>nly  and 
cordially  recognize  the  principle  and  right  of 
lalx>r  organization.  By  this  methotl  they  could 
have  exercised  a  rational  and  somewhat  guiding 
influence  over  the  uidon  movement.  But,  in- 
stead of  doing  that,  tlu«y  have  antagonize*!  it, 
often  waging  war  upon  it,  and  always  tr«>ating 
It  with  distrust  and  disresjK-ct.  The  result  of 
this  actual  and  (|ua.sijM>rsecuiion  of  the  trade- 
unions  by  the  employing  class  is  that  they  have 
grown  up  with  antagonism  to.  rather  than  reHp««ct 
for  and  cooperation  with,  employing  cor|Mirations. 
They  have  taken  on  the  same  spirit  and  metho<U 
employed  by  the  corjHjrations.  and  now  that  they 
are  strong  thev  are  using  these  false  metluMls  to 
establish  a  cin-rcive  de8{M>ti8m  over  tiie  wholo 
labor  field  " 

THE  STOCK  MARKET  AS  A  SAFEGUARD  FOR 
CAPITAL 

UriI()LK."<.\LK  denunciation  of  tlie  metho<ls 
of   the    produce   and   stork    •       '   ■    ges   is 
so  common  in  these  (lays  that  it  is  n  <•  wun- 

dennl  at  if  the  undiscriminating  reader  gpts  the 
impreH.Hion  that  thow  methiMlH  are   in  ''lo 

•   I  the  institutions  that  employ  them  ii  li- 

^  I  •<!  ciinw' to  the  community.      It  is  lal 

of  a  relief  to  come,  now  and  then,  upon  a  straight 
forwanl.  randitl   pii'sentHtioii  of  the  Wall  Slr««et 
hide  of  the  controversy,  anil  to  hear 'what  \n  to  l>e 
Mild  in  defence  of  ••  |<<gitimat«>  "  trading  in  stocks 


M.;(j 
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and  I'oinnunlities  a*  it  is  comluoted  to-day  in  our 
great  cvntei's  of  coiuiiioroo  and  (inanco. 

Such  an  exposition  is  attemptt'il  \>y  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Conant,  the  well-known  writer  on  finantial 
topics,  in  an  article  contrilnited  to  the  August 
Foruni,  on  "The  Uses  ol  Speculation."  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Conant  starts  with  the  following 
propositions  as  fundamental  to  the  discussion: 

"  1 .  It  is  the  function  of  the  j)roduce  and  stock 
exchanges  to  give  to  products  and  to  caj)ital  the 
hig}:est  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable. 

"2.  This  end  is  attained  because  the  ex- 
changes, bv  bi-inging  to  aconiniou  focus  the  facts 
and  judgments  which  determine  px'ices,  are  the 
most  sensitive  and  accurate  registers  of  values. 

•'3.  Products  and  capital  have  tlie  highest 
usefulness  where  they  command  the  highest 
prices,  because  those  wiio  need  them  most  can 
afford  to  pay  the  most 

"4.  The  exchanges,  being  the  common  centers 
in  which  values  are  determined,  direct  through 
the  meilium  of  prices  the  movements  of  produce 
and  capital  with  a  promptness  and  a  precision 
which  would  not  be  possible  under  any  other  sys- 
tem." 

MONEY    AND    THE    STOCK    MARKET. 

Mr.  Conant  supports  these  propositions  by 
argument  and  illustration,  at  some  length.  Then, 
passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  produce 
market,  he  shows  that  the  same  services  tl;at  are 
performed  by  that  institution  in  equalizing  pro- 
duction and  distribution  are  performed  by  the 
stock  market  also.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
pai't  of  tlie  discussion  is  the  showing  wiiicli  is 
made  for  the  stock  market  as  a  safeguard  against 
unexpected  demands  upon  the  money  market : 

"  By  providing  a  means  of  exchange  wliich 
supplements  metallic  money  in  international 
operations,  the  stock  market  gives  to  the  money 
market  that  wonderful  elasticity  whicli  permits 
loans  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  be  floated  witli- 
out  disturbance,  and  which  enables  the  larger 
markets  to  resist  catastrophes  with  a  firmness 
and  a  readiness  of  re>)ound  w^hich  would  not 
have  been  possi>)le  in  transactions  of  such  mag- 
nitude half  a  century  ago. 

' '  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  reasoning,  and  nothing  is 
more  vital  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  great 
machine  of  modern  civilized  life,  than  this  trans- 
fer of  capital  through  the  mechanism  of  the  stock 
market.  Let  us  suppose  the  volume  of  capital 
seeking  investment,  both  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary, to  be  as  large  as  it  is  to-day,  but  without 
any  common  markets  in  which  transferable  secu- 
rities could' be  sold.  Then  what  would  happen  if 
a  sudden  demand   for   money  sliould    fall  upc)n 


London,  Paris,  or  New  York?  If  the  entire  de- 
mand had  to  ])e  met  in  gold,  c)r  even  in  trade 
bills  of  exchange,  the  residt  would  b(>  a  drain 
upon  the  nuirket  where  the  money  was  demanded 
which  would  I'esuU  in  convulsion  upon  convul- 
sion, in  the  impairment  of  values  below  any  point 
ever  reached  in  a  'stock-market  panic,'  and  in 
the  paralysis  of  the  whole  industrial  mechanism 
of  the  country.  Mills  would  stop  and  wages 
would  cease  to  be  paid,  because  the  commeirial 
banks  would  be  called  upon  to  denude  tlicm- 
selves  of  gold  and  commercial  bills,  so  that  they 
would  hoard  with  the  tenacity  of  terror  what 
little  money  they  had  left. 

' '  How  does  the  stock  market  avert  such  dan- 
gers ?  Simply  by  sul)stituting  securiti(!s  for 
money.  If  money  becomes  ])lentiful  in  a  given 
market,  like  New  York,  tlie  surplus  gravitates 
to  the  stock  market.  This  increases  the  offer  of 
money  for  securities,  and  the  prices  of  securities 
rise.  Such  securities  are  then  drawn  by  the 
magnet  of  high  prices  from  other  markets  where 
money  is  less  plentiful  and  prices  arc  lower.  The 
money,  in  other  words,  is  drawn  from  the^  mar- 
ket where  it  is  redundant  to  the  market  where  it 
is  most  needed.  It  becomes  profitable  to  sell 
securities  for  money  where  they  bring  a  good 
price,  because  the  money  obtained  for  them  can 
be  lent  at  a  high  rate  in  the  market  where  it  is 
scarce.  The  rate  of  interest  for  money  thus  co- 
operates with  the  fluctuations  in  securities  to 
maintain,  in  the  supply  of  money  and  loanable 
capital,  a  balance  which  is  the  more  accurate  in 
proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  securities  and 
money  move  between  markets." 


A  SKETCH  OF  SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON. 

IN  Outing  for  September,  among  many  articles 
of  exceptional  interest  to  lovers  of  sport  and 
outtloor  life,  appears  a  sketch  by  Dugald  Stew- 
art of  Sir  Tliomas  Lipton,  who  has  just  arrived 
in  America  for  a  final  attempt  to  win  back  the 
yachting  cup  we  have  kept  for  half  a  century. 
Mr.  Stewart  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Sir  Thomas 
for  his  plucky  championing  of  his  country's 
cause  in  yacht-racing,  and  for  his  generosity  in 
spending  a  half- million  dollars  or  so  this  year 
for  the  sheer  honor  and  glory  of  trying  to  prove 
that  a  British  built  and  sailed  yacht  is  capable 
of  holding  its  own  with  an  American  boat. 

AN    IRISHMAN    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Sir  Thomas  Johnstone  Lipton  is  forty- six 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  but  is  of 
North  of  Ireland  parentage.  He  is  a  self-made 
man  in  the  best  sense.  "He  has  steadily 
climbed   the  ladder  of   fortune   from   its   lowest 
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ninp,  ami,  hy  his  own  exertions,  intogrity,  and 
business  capacity,  has,  at  a  comparatively  early 
ap',  attained  the  position  of  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  lireat  Britain.  A  true  Clyde-side  man, 
he  had,  even  from  earliest  l)oyhood,  a  gn-at  lean- 
inj?  toward  yachts  and  yachting.  As  a  youniister 
he  siiiled  about  the  l>eautiful  \Vi>st  of  Scotland 
firth  in  .small-boats  and  yachts  of  every  conceiv- 
able size  and  class,  and  lie  descrilx'S  his  happiest 
liolidays  as  liaving  been  spent  at  one  or  other  of 
the  watering-places  of  the  Clyde  estuary.  He  is 
a  practical  yacht.><man,  having  served  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship in  all  sorts  of  craft,  beginning  with 
a  lug-sail  boat  which  he  managed  for  himself. 
With  such  up-])ringiiig,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
he  is  in  his  mature  age  a  tlevoted  lover  of  yacht- 
sailing.  It  is  a  fact  that  so  long  as  fifteen  years 
ago  his  thoughts  first  ran  upon  the  Am>ricas 
Cup  and  the  possibilities  of  its  being  captured 
and  brought  to  Britain.  If  in  this  forthcoming 
autumn  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  off 
the  trophy,  one  of  the  great  ambitions  of  his  life 
will  liave  been  achieved. 

TUE    LU'TU.N    ENTERPRISES    IX    AMERICA. 

"  In  his  younger  days,  Sir  Thomas  saw  agootl 
deal  of  the  States,  and  in  South  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere  toiled  hard  for  but  scant  re- 
muneration. He  first  visited  America  as  a  lad 
of  fifteen,  .in  or  about  the  year  ISTI.  He 
emerged  successfully  from  the  roughs  and  tum- 
bles of  those  youthful  day.s,  and  manageil  to  re- 
turn to  (Jreat  Britain  from  New  York  with  the 
modest  savings  of  five  hundreil  <lollars.  '  My 
experience  in  America  sharpened  me,'  he  says, 
'and  I  always  feel  that  I  got  a  good  commer- 
cial training  there.'  It  was  after  his  return  that 
he  startetl  liis  real  business  operations,  fiveand- 
twenty  years  ago,  with  a  single  provision  shop  in 
<ila.sgow.  Since  that  day  he  has  never  looked 
back.  '  Lipton's  liiinited  '  now  possesses  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  stores  in  the  United  King- 
dom, besides  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  estates 
in  Ceylon,  hnlia,  and  el.sewhere.  as  well  as  fruit 
farms,  curing  factories,  huge  tmkories,  and  other 
establishments,  and  has  developed  into  a  gigan- 
tic businq.ss,  which  grows  and  thrives  with  the 
pa.s.sage  of  each  year.  On  th«'  plantations  in  In- 
dia and  Ceylon  alone  there  are  more  than  U'li 
thousand  employees  on  the  pay-rolls.  In  addi- 
tifni  to  controlling  these  vast  industries.  Sir 
'riiomas  Liptun  has  in  his  own  hands  a  great 
packing  business  in  Chicago,  whore  in  a  single 
dav  more  than  three  thousand  hogs  are  killed. 
To  deliver  his  fresh  meat  in  good  <'onditi«»n,  not 
less  than  six  hundred  of  his  own  refrigerator 
cars  are  employed.  Sir  Th«imaH  liijiton's  rocipo 
for  success  seems  simple  enough.     •  Work  hard,' 


A  .. 


he  says,  'deal  honestly,  use  r-- '•■' 

do  unto  others  as  you  would  i 

tise  frot>ly  and  judiciously,  and  success  is  buuud 

to  follow.'     It  is  worthy  of 

an  enormous  employer  of  l;i     _  :. 

a  strike,  nor,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  he  ever  i. 


SIR  THOMAS  LUTON. 

ly  to  have  one.      •  I   makt»  it  my  business,'  he 
says,    '  to   look  after  the  interests  of    my  men, 
and  we  live  in  p«'ac(>  and  hariin'iix   '      His  public 
Ix'nefactions  have  U'en  enormmis.      He  wrote  a 
check  for  |ii'2.'»,000  toward  the  Princess  of  \V»l«>i»' 
Hinner  FuikI  for  the  Poor  in   Diamond  Jul 
Year.      He  startetl  the  .Mexandra  Trust,  for  »  .;■ 
plying  working  jwople  with  clieup  dinners,  \v,;ii 
the  magnificent  sum  of  |i.j()(>,0()0,  and  he  is  gn*at- 
ly  generous  in  other  ami   h'ss  known  ways.      He 
was  knighted  in  is'.ts.      He  is  a  great  traveler, 
having  l)usiness  housen  and  storrt*  in  New  York. 
Chicago,  B«>rlin.  ami  Hamburg,  and  lie  occasion- 
ally looks  in  u|M(n  his  ••  •   "  t'     ' 
dia.     Twice  he  lias  niad< 

In  his  fine  steam  yacht  Arin  he  oft«>D  visit*  tiiu 
Mediterranean. 

HIS  KN'oi.isii  noMK  Asn  iionniKa. 

"Sir   Thomas,    who    is    nnmarrie*!.    lives   at 
•Osidgu,'    a   pleasant,    rambling,    old  fa«hiuni««l 
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house,  staiulinj;  in  a  well-wooiled  park,  iioar 
Southgate,  Middlesex.  Tho  house  is  compar- 
atively modern,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  only 
about  a  hundred  years.  The  gardens  and  grounds 
are  delightful,  and  in  the  park  Sir  Thomas  has  a 
well  laid  out  golf  course,  over  which  he  amuses 
himself  with  his  friends  occasionally.  There  is 
nothing  pretentious  about  the  house,  which  is  de- 
signed for  comfort  and  convenience,  and  not  as  a 
show  place  for  the  eyes  of  strangers.  Some  e.\- 
cellent  pictures  by  Lely,  Canaletti,  Constable, 
Laudseer,  Marcus  Stone,  Chai'les  Leslie,  Mac- 
Neil,  and  Sidney  Cooper,  and  innumerable  curios, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  shares 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  taste  for  orchids,  and  in 
his  houses  are  to  be  found  many  splendid  exam- 
ples of  these  exotics,  among  which  a  new  and 
beautiful  species,  '  Liptonia, '  is  noticeable.  An 
orangery  and  a  collection  of  tea  plants  are  items 
of  interest  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
visitor.  Smooth  lawns,  gay  beds  of  flowers,  fine 
old  cedars,  pollard  oaks,  and  magnificent  rhodo- 
dendrons add  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  tiie 
grounds.  From  the  windows  of  this  typical  Eng- 
lish home  a  fine  prospect  meets  the  eye.  In  the 
foreground  lies  pleasant  undulating  country,  while 
far  away  stretches  the  gigantic  wen  of  London, 
with  its  pall  of  smoke.  On  a  clear  day  the  gilded 
cross  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  can  be  described 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight. 

HORSES    AS    WELL    AS    YACHTS. 

"As  a  consequence  of  his  long  familiarity  with. 
the  United  States,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  much 
interested  in  American  horses.  He  has  some 
famous  Kentucky  trotters,  and,  shunning  rail- 
ways, drives  a  pair  of  these  animals  daily  to  his 
offices  in  the  City  Road,  London,  some  eight 
miles  distant.  He  is  fond  of  riding,  takes  an 
interest  in  dogs,  plays  golf  occasionally,  and  en- 
joys a  game  of  billiards.  And  he  is  an  admirer 
of  pictures,  gardens,  and  country  life.  Sir  Thomas 
has  no  great  time  for  reading,  and  newspapers 
and  periodicals  form  his  chief  literary  pabulum. 
Half  an  hour's  conversation  will,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  few  people 
have  a  wider  gi-asp  of  affairs  or  are  better  versed 
in  all  current  topics  of  the  day. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  stands  well  over  six  feet 
in  height,  and,  as  befits  a  worker  of  gigantic 
powers  and  concentration,  is  of  stalwart  frame  and 
excellent  constitution.  Of  a  hearty,  sanguine 
disposition,  his  merry  blue  eyes  bespeak  a  man 
of  cheerful  habits  and  abounding  good  nature. 
His  kindly,  unobtrusive,  yet  open-handed  hos- 
pitality will  be  familiar  to  many  visitors  to  the 
Erin  durinir  her  stay  in  .\merican  waters." 


IS  THE  AIRSHIP  COMING? 

IN  the  September  J/cCTwre's,  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb  gives  an  analysis  of  the  practicability 
of  human  flight  as  this  appears  to  tlie  mind  of  a 
scientist.  He  points  out,  in  a  hasty  glance  over 
the  history  of  revolutionary  inventions,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  the  problems  every  one  has  been 
trying  to  solve  which  really  are  solved  ;  witness 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  trisecting  of  the 
angle,  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  which  have  been 
absorbing  mathematicians  for  thousands  of  years. 
"With  invention,  he  shows  that  the  distinction 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible  is  not 
clear.  As  to  the  airship.  Professor  Newcomb 
thinks  that  not  only  are  there  good  scientific  rea- 
sons why  human  beings  cannot  fly  ;  he  also 
doubts  whether  they  would  be  much  the  gainers 
if  they  could. 

THE    DANGEROUS    DISTINCTION    OF    AIR-FLIGHT. 

''  Another  feature  incidental  to  any  aerial  ve- 
hicle is  very  generally  overlooked.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  revolutionary  discovery  as  I 
have  pictured  in  the  first  part  of  this  article — in 
the  absence  of  the  power  to  control  gravitation — 
a  flying-machine  could  remain  in  the  air  only  by 
the  action  of  its  machinery,  and  would  fall  to 
the  ground  like  a  wounded  bird  the  moment  any 
accident  stopped  it.  With  all  the  improvements 
that  the  genius  of  man  has  made  in-  the  steam- 
ship, the  greatest  and  best  ever  constructed  is 
liable  now  and  then  to  meet  with  accident. 
When  this  happens,  she  simply  floats  on  the  water 
until  the  damage  is  repaired  or  help  reaches  her. 
Unless  we  are  to  suppose  for  the  flying- machine, 
in  addition  to  everything  else,  an  immunity  from 
accident  which  no  human  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  possible,  it  would  be  liable  to  derange- 
ments of  machinery,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
necessarily  fatal.  If  an  engine  were  necessary, 
not  only  to  propel  a  ship,  but  also  to  make  her 
float — if,  on  the  occasion  of  any  accident  she  im- 
mediately went  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board 
— there  would  not,  at  the  present  day,  be  any 
such  thing  as  steam  navigation. 

"Let  us  look  at  the  problem  and  see  what 
room  there  is  for  the  airship  among  the  inven- 
tions of  the  future.  If  we  are  to  have  an  aerial 
machine  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  one  of  two  prin- 
ciples. Either  we  must  control  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
or  the  machine  must  be  supported  by  the  air. 

THE    TWO    POSSIBLE    SYSTEMS. 

"  Only  two  systems  of  air-support  seem  possi- 
ble, or  have  ever  been  suggested.  The  vehicle 
must  either  float  in  the  air,  like  a  balloon,  or  it 
must  be  supported   by  the   action   of  the  air  on 
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raoviriK  wings,  like  a  bird  when  it  flios.  T'  - 
conditions  of  both  of  these  methoils  can  bo  m.  ;. 
the  subject  of  exact  investigation.  A  floating 
vehicle  to  carry  a  certain  weight  must  have  a 
bulk  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  air  which 
shall  have  this  weight.  With  this  bulk  it  must 
experience   a   certain    r.  „    to    its 

through  the  air,  whici.  .  .  :ance  inert-....  >  .a 
least  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  To  overcome 
this  resistance  requires  a  corresponding  power  to 
1k3  exerted  by  an  engine  of  some  kind.  The  en- 
gine has  weight.  The  best  combination  of  all 
these  conditions  is  a  problem  of  applied  science, 
of  which  the  solution  de{)ends  mainly  on  the 
strength  and  weight  of  materials.  Solve  it  as  we 
will,  our  floating  ship  must  have  a  thousand 
times  the  bulk  of  a  railroad  train  carrying  an 
equal  weight  and  experience  a  hundrei'l  times 
the  resistance  that  the  train  does.  It  therefore 
seems  quite  evident  that,  while  the  problem  of  a 
dirigible  balloon  may  be  within  the  power  of  in- 
ventive genius,  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  be- 
come a  veliicle  for  carrying  passeugei-s  and  freight 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

THK    HIKD    PKINCIPLE. 

"Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  alternative,  that 
of  the  flying-machine.      If  we  can  make  a  model 
of  a  bird  with   its  wings,  and  set  the  wings  in 
motion    like    those    of    a    bird   with    no  greater 
weight,   the   model  will  fly  like  a  bird.      To  do 
this  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  problem  of  nothing 
but  applied  mechanics.      Yet  it   has  its  well-de- 
fined limitations.      By  experiments  on  the  re.sist- 
ance  of  t!ie  air  we  can  compute  how  large  a  wing, 
or  aeroplane,  moving  with  a  certain   speed,  will 
be  requirerl  to  su[)port  a  given  weight.      We  can 
also  determine,  or,  at  least,  form  some  idea  of, 
,  the  power  of  the  engine  that  will  move  the  ap- 
paratus.     There  must  be  connecting  machinery, 
by  which  the  engine  shall  in  some  way  act  on  the 
plane.      Engine,  machinery,  and   j)lane   must  all 
have  a  weight   proportioiiiMi    to,   or  at  least  in- 
creasing witli,  their  size  and  efliciency.      It  is  then 
a  problem   «.if   strength  of  materials   to  form  a 
cond^ination  in  which   the   ratio  of  efficiency  to 
weight  will  be  enough  to  make  the  machine  fly. 

A.\    INUKKK.VT    MKCIIANICAI.    DKAWHACK. 

"  In  studying  the  lx,'Ht  cond*ination,  we  meet 
two  difficulties,  one  of  which  can  \»'  >»fate»l  in  a 
very  simple  mathematical  form.  !.■  i  u.s  make 
two  flying  machines  exactly  alike,  only  make  one 
on  douole  the  scale  of  tlie  other  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions. We  all  know  that  the  volunu',  an«l  there- 
fore the  weight,  of  two  similar  bodies  an-  pro|M>r- 
tional  to  the  cubes  of  their  dimen.><ion.H.  Tho 
cu1.k;  of  two  is  eight.     Hence,  the  large  machine 


it  of  tlio  other. 

..{  .1...    i...  ,„. 


sions.      The  square  of  tw  ..^ 

'              ■   *''l   '              "  expose  only    four  times 

•"•g  »*'!■•'  •-   the  '    '          a 

"cl   ad                  in   tl.  .^J 

weight. 

'•*.'■  11 

liial   the  Bteani 

["■^'•"^  -■•     >    .....^    ...iild   U-ar  would 

be  the  same,  and  that  the  larger  engine,  though 
it  would  have  more  than  four  limes  the  horse- 
power of  the  other.  Would  I  '  '  -,t 

times.      The   larger  of  the  \v. \ 

therefore  be  at  a  disadvantage,  which  could  lie 
'  g   the  ■  sg  of  its 

1         •     ■  i-- ..     .  ...-  ..  .i.gs.  !■'  •  '     r.ther 

machine.     Then  we  shouhl  1.  It 

follows  that  tho  smaller  the  machine  the  greater 
its  advantage,   an.l   th.  "  •  i'lg- 

machine  will  Ik;  the  Hi~  .  .  j, 

KXAMI'LES    IN'    THE    A.VIMAL    KlXGDOll. 

"We  seethe  principle  of  the  cu'  mpli- 

fied  in  the  animal  kingdom.      Tho  a^  i,  the 

nimble  ant,  tho  swift-footo<l  greyhound,  and  the 
unwiehly  elephant  form  a  s«;ries  of  which  the 
next  term  would  U;  an  animal  tottering  under  its 
own  weight,  if  able  to  stand  or  move  at  all.  The 
kingdom  «)f  flying  animals  shows  a  similar  gra- 
dation. The  most  numerous  fliers  a '^  '■.  u\. 
sects,  anil  the  rising  series  stops  with  lor, 

which,  though  having  much  less  weight  than  a 
man,  is  said  to  fly  with  difficulty  when  gorged 
with  food. 

"  We    have    als*o   to   consider   tho    advantage 
which  a  muscle  has  over  any  mot«»r  yet  discov- 
ered, in  regard  to  its  flexib  '  ■  -     kI  the  \ 
ity  of  its  application.      It  «  nnd  c«.; 

pulls  and  pushes,  in  a  way  tliat  no  sulwtance  yet 
discovered  can  l>o  made  to  do.  It  is  also  in- 
stantly resiKiiisivo  to  a  brain  which  cannot  of  it- 
self act  on  external  matter. 

"  We  may  now  see  tho  kernel  of  the  difficulty. 
If  We  had  a  metal  so  rigid.         '     •     ' 
so  light,  that  a  sheet  of  it 

and  a  millimeter  thick  would  l>o  as  stiff  as  a 
board   and    wouhl   not  weigh   more  than  a  ton. 

and,  at  the  same  time,  so  st  ••■■•■'  ''  ■•  "'rful 

engine  couUI  bo  built  of  it  we 

might  hope  for  a  tl}nng- machine  (hat  would  carry 
a  man.      Hut  as  the  ■  .... 

fill  flier  will  U»  the 

anil   will  carry  nothing  heavier  than  an  insect. 
When  this  is  c.  )k>   ai'le  lu 

WHJ  whether  one  .i.  ......    ....^^.  ,  '-■  " 

In  short,  it  Would  ap]N>ar  t)  •<  know 

of  the  structunt  of  animals  should  deter  ua  fn>m 
attempting  flight. 
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THE  SANTOS-DUMONT  BALLOON. 

TIIK  Santos- Duiiiont  liiri^iltlo  balloon,  wliicli 
was  wrocked  in  Paris  on  August  S,  al'lcr 
sailing  across  tho  city  anil  around  llie  Eitlcl 
Tower,  was  th«>  fifth  airship  built,  by  the  inventor, 
who  is  a  younfr  Brazilian. 

We  are  iiulebted  to  the  Srictidjic  Amrricnn  of 
August  10  for  the  following  description  of  tlie 
airehip. 

"The  balloon  proper  is  cylindrical,  and  is  cov- 
ere«l  with  silk,  its  extremities  being  pointed.  It 
is  III  feet  long,  and  its  cul)ical  capacity  is 
in,;]00  feet.  Suspended  by  piano  wire  some  35 
oi'  40  feet  below  the  balloon  is  a  licht  frame- 
work  whose  profile  very  much  resembles  that  of 
the  balloon  proper.  The  framework  is  triangu- 
lar in  section,  and  is  formed  of  three  long  pieces 
of  wood,  secured  at  the  end  and  strengthened  by 
cross-bracing  and  steel  wires.  This  framework 
supports  a  four-cylinder,  sixteen -horse-power 
motor  of  the  Dion -Ronton  type,  the  fuel  reser- 
voir, the  shaft,  and  the  propeller.  The  engine 
is  placed  well  toward  one  end,  and  the  aeronaut 
rides  in  a  light  basket  at  the  other  end.  Here 
lie  has  under  his  control  all  of  the  macliinery  for 
maneuvering  the  balloon,  also  the  ballast  and  the 
guide-ropes.  The  respective  positions  of  the 
various  weights  wei'e  determined  after  manv  ex- 
periments, and  its  equilibrium  is  perfect.  This 
assures  its  horizontality  and  an  equal  tension  on 
the  suspenders.  This  explains  why  the  aeronaut 
is  so  far  separated  from  his  motor.      The  proix;!- 


ler,  14  feet  in  diameter,  is  coinijosefl  o.f  two 
vanes  of  wood  and  steel,  covered  wilh  sil.k  and 
highly  varuisiied  ;  it.  attains  a  sjieed  of  !.")()  tiii-ns 
a  minute.  The  steering  device  is  of  silk,  and  is 
placed  between  the  balloon  and  the  framework 
above  the  propeilei-. 

The  balloon  is  inflated  with  liydrogen,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  at  all  times  a,  tension  on  the 
envelope — that  is  to  say.  i)erfect  inflation — a 
compensating  Ijalloon  tilled  with  aii-  is  placed  in 
the  interior.  This  is  inflated  automalically,  as 
required,  by  a  small  compressor  actuated  by  the 
motor,  the  air  being  conducted  to  it  by  tubing. 
A  guide-rope  is  suspended  under  tiie  framework, 
and  with  its  aid  the  necessary. inclination  is  ob- 
tained to  effect  the  movements  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent." 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

THE  Qtunierly  licvicw,  in  an  arlicU;  upon  tu- 
berculo.sis,  discusses  some  of  the  questions 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  which  met  last  month  in  London. 
He  says  that  every  year  60,000  people  die  in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  from  tuberculosis,  and 
that  at  least  that  number  are  constantly  suffering 
from  one  or  another  form  of  this  disease.  The 
evidence  of  post-mortems,  conducted  in  Leipsic, 
shows  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  subjected  to 
examination  gave  evidence  of  tuberculosis  past 
or  present.      Indeed,  the  reviewer  maintains  that 
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many  persons  pass  thioii;rli  pitlnutiiary  philiisis 
witliout  lKMti>r  aware  of  ii  at  all.  They  aru  over- 
wurkf<l  ;  iliey  fall  out  of  condition.  A  little 
cough  hangs  about  ihein  fur  some  weeks,  but.  if 
en»lo\vtMl  with  consiih'iable  resisting  p<nver,  a 
little  rest  and  care  brings  about  the  n'coverv, 
and  the  peril  is  uiisns|K_'cted.  No  cure  has  ever 
been  discovered  for  consumption.  The  famous 
decoction  iiivente<l  by  Dr.  Koch  in  ISSO  has  its 
iiscj? — not  as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  so  nuich  as  a 
valual)le  test  for  its  existence.  Hut  if  we  cannot 
cure  consumption  we  can  at  least  prevent  it,  and 
the  l>est  way  of  preventing  it  is  to  rect)giii/.e  that 
it  is  in  the  higliest  degree  infectious,  and  that 
infection  is  spread  by  the  sputum  of  the  patient. 
The  microlxi  of  consumption  thrives  in  dampantl 
darkness,  and  is  readily  killed  liy  light  ;  henc«', 
the  reviewer  would  require  architects  to  recon- 
sider the  principles  on  which  they  buihl  houses, 
lie  insists  that  ••  they  shall  construct  plinths, 
cornices,  sills,  architraves,  and  the  like  with 
moldings  of  sucli  section  that  dust  and  dirt  shall 
not  lie  on  them,  or  at  any  rate  shall  be  readily 
removable  by  the  passage  of  a  damp  cloth  ;  that 
light  shall  be  abundant  in  corridors  and  cornei-s 
as  well  as  in  chambers  ;  and  that  all  windows 
shall  oi)en  with  a  touch  of  the  liand.  High  ceil- 
ings and  plate-glass  windows  are  the  cause  of 
much  stuffiness  and  infection.  The  fashion  of 
preferring  rugs  to  carpets  fortunately  makes  for 
the  '  higher  cleanliness.'  " 

ABOLISH    D.\KK    AND    DUSTY    COKNKHS. 

The  most  active  metliod  by  which  war  can  he 
made  upon  consumption  is  to  sterilize  the  spittle 
of  consiimptivf!  patients.      The  reviewer  says  : 

"The  spittle  of  these  sufferers  swarms  with 
bacilli  ;  and  it  seems  that  if  such  spittle  lie  in 
damp  and  dark  c(^rner.s — and  how  damp  and 
dark  the  corners  of  insanitary  hous«;s  may  be  we 
know  too  well — the  contained  bacilli  may  survive 
even  for  six  months.  Tin*  bacillus  has  a  fatty 
constitution,  whereby  it  can  stand  drying  with- 
out loss  of  vitality  ;  and  when  dried  it  mmgles 
with  the  dust  and  rides  on  the  air  into  the 
lungs." 

The  French  Government,  finding  that  con- 
sumption among  its  clerks  and  imloor  servants  is 
02  jx*r  lU.OOO,  as  against  the  Paris  death  rato 
from  the  .same  sou rc«j  of  4S  jHir  lU.UUO,  has  or- 
dered all  public  offices  U>  Ihj  providetl  with  spit- 
toons,  and  directs,  also,  that  cloths  damiHrned  in 
a  2-lM'r-cent.  solution  of  carlnilic  «'•  '  ':.ill  Ihj 
used  for  cleaning  iii>tiad  of  <lry  s  .  -:  with 
brooms.  The  t«'lephone  caliim'ts  and  other  dark 
recesses  ought  to   Ixj  al"  '•'* 

also  insists   upon   the  im| '• 

cation  of  the  exi»t<-iice  of  the  ili 


•' ('onipulst>ry   ni>tificatinn  of    pulmonary  and 
other    forms    of    in  bi*    prt*t(tM>«l 

forward  in  <  I  ■   •  ■   ' 
as  rijMj  for  i 

City  and  in  Hoston,  when?,  willi  the  acquiescence 
of  the   jM't)ple,  <  '  ',• 

in  force.      In    .M ..:......,...»» 

has  l)«'en  invited  by  Dr.  Niven.  and  the  returns 
are  proving  to  bo  numerous  and  important.' 

Sanatoria,  wh«>re  tli.     -  •     '  -i     . 

good   air  and  are   hon  >  i 

closely,  will  bring  back  many  {lersons  from  the 
doors  of  death.      I'atients  even    far   ;-.  I   in 

phthisis,  if  of   fairly  soiintl    habit  o( iii>e<| 

not  despair;  even  when  the  ili.sease  has  advance«l 
to  softening  and  excavation  of  the  lung,  a  cura 
may  be  obtained  in  ■  '  <\  or  one-half  the 
cases  by  lime  and  diliu' 


THE  BACTERIA  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

I3-\STKrU    surmised   that  bacteria  were  nut 
only   useful,    but  necessary,   to  the  IxKly. 
The   <',„•  ■'  fur   i:  .  July  12,  .    !. 

tains  acr.  ■  view  oi  <>f  a  large  n  ,::i 

ber  of  investigators  ui>on  this  subject,  with  the  re- 
sults of  exjM'riments  ma«le  by  the  writer,  I>r.  J. 

II.  K.  Kohlli' "•  '  "  carried  his  investigations 

along  the  lii.  i  in  Tasleur's  tpiery,  pay- 

ing special  attention  to  the  bacteriology  of  the 
<ligcstive  tract  and  its  iluids. 

Then'  are  bacteria  in  the  mouth,  Ihe  stomach, 
and  the  intestines  ;  but  the  {X)int  to  l>e  deti'miineii 
is  whether  they  are  merely  brought  in  with  the 
food,  or  whether  c«'rtain  k'*  '  ■■■•  normally  pres- 
ent and  are  of  use  in  the  p  -  of  nutrition. 

Ill  the  ex]K>riments  described  by  Dr.  K(»hl- 
iTugge,  newly  born  air       '  '••ril- 

i/ed  air  and  given   ste: ^   no 

opp<jrtunily  for  bacteria  to  enter  the  IxMiy.  while 
othei*s,  of  the  same  age,    kept  for  com; 
breathed    unsterilized    air    ami    a'  1 

food.      Thos*!     kept    away    from  >     .     .• 

weakiT  than  the  others.  Chicks  were  kept  in 
steril  iroiuie 

ing,  1' ough   I..   . ...    ,    ■■   . 

gri?w  very  little,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  days 
showeil  an  increase  of  only  2.'»  |»er  cent,  of  their 
or  1  >  .  ■    «»f    chicks, 

k.  .  I     110    per 

cent,  of  their  original  weight. 

rUNCTION   OP    HACTKKIA    IN    XI'TKITIoN. 

The  ex|N>rimeiitM  and  «.»wM.rva«ioii«  made  gave 
evi«iencn  thai  the  liaa   iu  own 

b;..  •  ■'  ■"■  '  '      n. 

l;i-'  ^  ■_      ,.  "* 

anil  (wrlain  i  >r  to  the  n>latiun  fre- 
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qnontly  foiuuJ  lu'twoiMi  fivt'-Iiviii'i  ortratiisins,  by 
means  of  wjiioh  tho  lifeactivitios  of  each  ()iu>  arc 
carried  on  more  successfully  than  they  could  be 
by  either  orfranism  alone.  This  pseudo-symbi- 
osis is  vigorous,  even  in  animals  only  from  one 
to  three  months  old,  but  only  ctTtain  types — 
Bacillus  colt  communis,  and  similar  forms — ai'e 
tolerateil.  Some  parts  of  the  dij:;estive  tract 
liave  jnore  bacteria  than  others,  and  the  kimls 
vary  in  dilTerent  regions.  This  relation  between 
bacteria  and  the  digestive  organs  is  more  stable 
in  animals  than  in  man,  and  more  stable  in 
adults  than  in  children. 

But  these  organs  and  their  fluids  liave  a  bac- 
tericidal action,  giving  them  the  power  of  auto- 
sterilization,  a  power  which  is  gieater  in  some 
parts  of  tiie  digestive  tract  than  in  others,  and  is 
exerted  against  antagonistic  bacteria  concealed 
in  the  food  or  entei'iiig  tlie  IxmIv  in  other  wavs. 
It  was  found  that  feeding  animals  with  tainted 
meat  produced  no  increase  of  bacteria  if  the  acid- 
ity of  the  stomach  was  unimpaired,  but  that  they 
increased  greatly  if  it  was  not  acid,  showing  an 
important  use  of  the  1  per  cent,  of  hydi'ocbloric 
acid  in  tlie  gastric  juice.  Although  wo  take  in 
injurious  bacteria  thi-ougli  the  lungs  and  in  our 
food,  they  are  almost  always  destroyed  in  the 
body.  One  investigator  ate  of  earth  which  pio- 
duced  tetanus  when  injected  nnder  the  skin  of 
animals,  but  none  of  the  l)acilli  of  tetanus  were 
present  in  the  waste  materials  of  the  body,  ap- 
parently having  been  destroyed  by  the  bacteri- 
cidal action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  Vincenzi 
believed  that  tetanus  poison  which  is  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  stomach  is  killed  by  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  intestine. 

Neither  sterilized  food  nor  cliange  of  diet  affects 
the  number  of  bacteria  to  any  extent,  although 
the  kinds  present  vary  somewhat  with  the  food, 
certain  kinds  being  found  when  vegetable  and 
fatty  foods  are  eaten  ;  other  kinds  with  meat 
diet.  Babies  fed  with  human  milk  almost  never 
have  tlie  foul  Proteus  forms  of  bacteria,  and  there 
are  aboiit  one-twentieth  as  many  of  any  kind 
present  in  the  stomach  as  there  are  with  babies 
fed  upon  cow's  milk.  None  of  these  forms  liave 
any'hing  to  do  with  digestion.  It  is  impossible 
to  u-'.iinfect  these  organs,  but  fresh  cheese  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  foul  bacteria  more  effectively 
than  anything  else,  and  some  degree  of  disinfec- 
tion may  be  obtained  with  milk  diet.  The  num- 
ber of  foul  bacteria  is  also  less  for  cooked  food. 

An  examination  of  the  digestive  tract  of  a  cat, 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  showed  almost  no 
bacteria  present,  although  myriads  were  found 
in  those  examined  about  four  hours  after  death. 
It  appears  that  the  longer  the  gastric  juice  acts, 
the  more  the  native  bacteria  develop,  unless  new 


supplies  of  food  are  brought  in,  when  their 
growth  is  interrupted.  The  empty  stomach  of 
dead  dogs  was  sometimes  found  sterile,  but  the 
esopliagus  insver. 

The  bacteria  of  the  digestive  ti-act  may  be 
divitU'd  into  two  clas.scs,- — one;  class  Tioiiiially 
growing  tlicn-e  and  useful  in  nutrition,  and  the 
alien  foi-ms,  concealed  in  the;  food,  and  desti-oyed 
in  health  by  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  or- 
gans, simple  contact  with  the  mucous  lining  .be- 
ing sufficient  in  many  ca-ses,  although  the  digest- 
ive fluids  also  I'eact  against  them. 

Jn  cei'tain  diseases,  Ikirillus  voli  coni7uuiiis, 
wliicli  is  present  in  health,  disappears. 

The  belief,  formerly  accepted,  of  the  bacteri- 
cidal powei's  of  the  gall,  is  now  doubted,  and 
this  may  lead  to  further  knowledge  of  gallstones, 
which  liave  been  suspected  to  be  of  bacterial 
origin. 

Bacteria  are  not  found  in  normal  animals  un- 
til they  are  several  hours  old,  but  they  soon  ap- 
pear to  some  degree,  even  when  the  animals  are 
fed  with  sterilized  food. 


LEPROSY. 

MDASTRE,  who  is  really  making  a  great 
•  reputation  as  an  interpretei-  of  the  arcana 
of  science  to  the  general  mind,  deals  in  the  first 
July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  with 
this  perhaps  the  most  terrible  scourge  of  hu- 
manity. The  introduction  of  this  disease  into 
Europe  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday  ;  at  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  campaigns  there  were  lepei's  and 
even  leprous  families  in  Piedmont,  who  were  as 
rigidly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
they  would  have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Cu- 
riously enough,  it  was  thought  by  many  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  the  disease  was  practi- 
cally extinct ;  nowadays,  however,  it  is  thought 
by  many  experts  that  the  malady  is  at  this  mo- 
ment bursting  forth  with  fresh  vigor.  An  in- 
ternational conference  was  held  on  the  disease 
in  1897  ;  the  specialists  in  its  treatment  have 
founded  an  international  organ,  and  there  is  even 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  hospital  for  lepers  in  one 
of  the  provincial  departments  of  France.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  known  that  the  disease  is  more  or 
less  common  in  the  East,  but  it  may  be  news  to 
many  to  learn  tliat  there  are  little  corners  of 
France  where  the  infection  still  lingers.  Before 
Nice  was  annexed  to  France,  lepers  were  found 
there  and  thereabouts,  the  remnants  of  a  colony 
of  lepers  who,  according  to  tradition,  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  modern  intercourse  with  colonies  has 
revived  the  scourge  in  Europe,  just  as  the  Cru- 
sades revived  it  befoi'e. 
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It  seems,  so  far  as  is  \ ii  known,  llial  tlu'  lian- 
ger  of  contamination  cuines  rather  from  living  in 
a  leprous  country  than  from  associating  with 
leprous  inhabitants  ;  and  those  countries  where 
the  scourge  may  become  r  ■■'■-'■  -,  and  even 
epidemic,  are  not  only  hot  ■  —there  are 

other  predisposing  causes  more  efficiicious  than 
climate,  notably  diet.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, and  a  Turkish  e.xpert  named  Zambaco,  have 
not  hesitated  to  declare  that  the  use  of  decayed 
fish  and  of  thirst-giving  salted  meats  as  fooil  is 
one  of  the  most  eflicacious  causes.  The  total 
number  of  lepers  in  tlie  world  is  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  one  million,  of  whom  the  continent  of 
Europe  contains  only  some  thousamls,  the  great 
majority  being  in  Asia.  There  is  a  most  inter- 
esting colony  of  lepers  near  Jerusalem,  at  a  place 
called  Siloe.  By  day,  these  miserable  creatures 
beg  alms  from  tlie  pilgrims  ami  other  passers-by 
on  the  rojul  to  Calvary  ;  they  are  governed 
by  a  chief,  and  they  marry, — some  of  them,  in- 
deed, having  several  wives.  The  Turkish  phy- 
sician. Zambaco,  already  referred  to,  visited 
this  colony  of  outcasts  and  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  thirty-six  Mohammedans  and  one  Greek 
Christian. 

The  degree  of  isolation  which  the  loper  is  made 
to  undergo  varies  in  different  countries  very 
much.  In  the  far  East,  and  in  some  countries  of 
Europe,  notably  Spain,  he  is  pitied  and  allowed 
great  liberty,  his  disease  being  regarded  as  a 
com[)aratively  ordinary  one  ;  but  in  the  more  en- 
lighteiied  countries  the  isolation  is,  of  course, 
compulsory  and  permanent.  The  most  draconian 
methods  are  applied  in  America.  M.  Dastre 
says  that  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  pest- 
house  of  San  Francisco  are  deplorable. 

THE    BACILLUS    OK    LEPROSY. 

M.  Dastre  goes  on  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
disea.se.  The  great  fundamental  discovery — 
namely,  that  it  is  due  to  a  bacillus — was  made 
by  a  ^'orwegian,  Dr.  Hansen,  who  studied  the 
disease  about  the  year  1.S70.  Dr.  Hansen's  work 
was,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  previous  investiga- 
tion.s,  the  result  of  which  was  to  show  the  iden- 
tity of  the  disease  under  an  extraordinary  va- 
riety of  syini)toms.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  nmny  incurable  skin  dis- 
eases have  been  confused  with  leprosy,  notably 
lupus.  True  leprosy  attacks  not  only  the  skin, 
but  all  the  nerves,  and  this  gives  us  two  kiiuls 
of  leprosy, — that  of  the  nerves,  or  anternino 
leprosy,  and  that  of  the  skin,  or  leonine  leprosy. 
When  the  ba<-illus  attacks  tl  ■ 
produces  a  degree  of  lo«al  in 
which  is  almost  incre«lil»le.  If  a  man  burns 
himself  at  a  fire  without  feeling  it,  a  strong  pre- 


18  an  n'  -  ; 

ii;.  .  ..  ..nd  in  j... -.   j — -A, 

there  is  no  further  room  for  doubt. 

The  curious  thing  alxnit  the  bacillus  >  'V 

is  that  !•  '  .      '        •  V      '    •   '•■  -  '        •  •  .[• 

tivati'tl,     .  ..    .  V. 

liack  to  its  investigation.  Nor  can  any  animal 
be  inoc'  "  ith  it,  not  even   n  in 

is  its  on. .  < ly.      It  is  even   i: I 

a  human  being  with  leprosy  ;  thus,  a  ii 
doctor  inoculated  himself  on  four  different  occa- 
sions with  r'  '  '  .1  of  a  leper  and  t  •'  _'  haj>- 
jH-ned.  A  I  in  the  Sandwich  i  who 
was  uniler  sentence  of  death,  consenteil  to  Bub> 
mit  to  inoculation  as  the  price  of  n-prit-ve.  The 
iiiMculation  was  |H'rformed  on  SeptemlxT  30, 
l>s4;  suljsecjuent  microscopical  examination 
showed  the  presence  of  l)acilli,  but  it  was  not 
until  1.S87  that  the  mala<ly  as  '  "'- 
ject.  ITnfortunately,  this  e.\;  -o 
regarded  as  conclusive,  for  it  is  possible  that  the 
miseral>le  man  may  have  contracted  the  malady 
through  some  otiier  source.  Tlie  question 
whether  the  disease  is  contagious  or  not  is  still 
hotly  del)ated.  On  the  one  side,  one  party 
points  to  the  fact  tiiat  in  Japan,  for  inst;  •  -'iO 
lepers  and  non-leprous  persons  live  in  ;  .■'t 
intimate  ass4)ciation  without  communicatmg  the 
malady  to  one  another  ;  while  the  other  party 
reply  by  pointing  to  the  Sisters  of  Charily  and 
to  the  missionaries,  who,  after  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  lepers,  are  always  sooner  or 
latiT  stricken  down  ti  '  -s.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  pec. .  s  of  the  bacillus  of 

leprosy  ;  it  is  very  easily  killed,  and  it  appar- 
ently cannot  live  at  all  when  separated  from  its 
natural  habitat. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  EPILEPSY. 

THE  mutations  in  regard  to  the  theory  on 
epilepsy  and  the  dangers  attendant  on  the 
disease  form  the  subject  of  a  pajwr  by  ('.  Tel- 
man  in  the  If-  '  '  Rrvue  for  July.  At  pn>«- 
ent,  the  term  ■  .  .  .  ,  says  Herr  IVlman,  is  ap- 
plied to  any  "iK'nodic  disturbance  of  conscious- 
nr.ss    which    may    or  may    not    '  'd 

by  convulsions.      It   ofU'u   apjM ng 

fits,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  onlinarv  conver- 
sation or  occupation,  sudden  queer  .  -  and 

iiiovemi'iil.'*,    etc.,  which    an-   '   >  »    i.|>«>ate«l 

from  time  to  lime  without  1  any  iracu  in 

the  memory  of  the  sufferer. "      K|.:l.>|*y  U'ing  a 

.>f  the  brain  t'  in 

ddh(M)d,  t!  ••  ■ ■    .»• 

..  in  lime,  .  for  the  wor«» ;  finally 

the  mind  is  affecto«t,  and  the  en«l  con  is 

idiocy.    "  Epileptics  are  very  siMisitivo  ain  ,  ,^,•^Ay 
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offi'iulod,  vain,  ami  very  ofrotistiral.  The  lii'jlior, 
ethical  impulses  of  their  eliaraeter  are  llie  first  to 
disapjH'ar.  They  have  small  regai'd  for  truth, 
and  while  indulging  in  religious  monilizings, 
they  are  more  and  more  prone  to  commil  dis- 
creditable acts.  They  have  '  God  on  their  tongues 
ajid  the  devil  in  their  hearts.'  " 

DANGERS    ARISING    FROM    VIOLENCE. 

Side  by  side  with  this  moral  deterioration  may 
be  found  certain  psychical  disturbances,  gener- 
ally immeiliately  connected  with  and  consequent 
upon  the  convulsions,  wliich  bear  all  the  marks 
of  violent  fits  of  temporary  insanity.  The  suf- 
ferer in  this  stage  is  one  of  the  most  dangci-ous 
of  lunatics  ;  for,  believing  himself  persecuted  Ijy 
an  imaginary  enemy,  he  will  attack  with  the  first 
weapon  at  hand  any  one  approaclung  him, 
in  imaginary  self-defense.  Criminal  litei'ature 
knows  of  manv  cases  involving  hideous  murders 
in  which  the  mui'derer  proved  on  examination  to 
be  an  epileptic,  and  hence  not  responsible. 

DANGERS    ARISING    FROM    LOSS    OF    MEMORY. 

As  the  consciousness  of  the  sufJerer  is  deranged 
during  his  attacks,  whether  he  have  convulsions 
or  not,  the  memory  is  affected,  since  "there  is 
no  memory  without  consciousness. "  The  attacks 
in  this  state  of  ' '  psychic  twilight  "  are  commonly 
less  violent  in  nature  than  those  mentioned  above. 
Characteristic  of  this  phase  of  the  disease  is  the 
irresistible  impulse  to  start  on  journeys.  The 
sufferer  goes  off,  and  after  a  time  suddenly 
awakes,  far  from  home,  it  may  be,  without  m 
the  least  remembering  why  he  went  away,  or 
what  he  did  in  tlie  interval,  but  behaving  during 
his  trip  much  like  any  other  ordinary  liuman 
being.  Herr  Pelman  gives  some  interesting  ex- 
amples of  such  vagrancy,  which  are  curiously 
like  the  instances  cited  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  double  personality  set  forth  by  the  devotees 
of  psychical  research.  In  cases  that  fall  within 
the  domain  of  the  law  the  epileptic,  during  his 
"  period  of  twilight,"  turns  into  a  clever  swin- 
dler or  thief  ;  or  an  otherwise  morally  pure  per- 
son may  commit  indecencies  ;  or  an  epileptic  who 
has  injured  himself  during  his  convulsions,  which 
commonly  occur  at  night,  on  aw^akening  in  the 
morning  to  find  hiinsclf  covered  with  bruises  and 
wounds,  will  accuse  his  attendants  of  assault. 

"Such  tricks  of  memory,"  concludes  Herr 
Pelman,  "  make  it  unsafe  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  an  epileptic  before  a  court.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  disease,  with  its  frequent  and 
sudden  changing  from  the  physical  to  the  mental 
aspect,  and  the  equally  sudden  psychic  changes 
in  a  hitherto  normal  patient,  imperatively  de- 
mand a  careful  examination  of  the  mental  condi- 


tion, wlionevor  an  ('pilejitic  has  violated  the  law. 
In  most  cases  it  will  Ix'  found  tlial  the  alleged 
criminal  is  mentally  deranged,  and  that  his  crime 
is  but  the  progeny  of  a  diseased  l)rain.  This 
imj)erfect  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  sent  many 
an  epileptic  to  a  long  term  in  State  prison,  and 
even  to  the  gallows." 


THE  FAIR  AND  THE  DARK. 

WHAT  characteristics  go  with  certain  shades 
of  complexion  has  long  been  a  question 
of  popular  conjecture  and  discussion.  It  has 
been  reserved  to  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  writing  in 
the  Montlily  Revifw,  to  throw  delinite  scientific; 
light  on  the  subject.  His  article  on  the  "Com- 
parative Abilities  of  the  Fair  and  the  Dark"  is 
the  outcome  of  two  years'  patient  investigation 
of  the  faces  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
His  researches  have  shaken  his  faith  a  little  in 
artistic  accuracy,  as  when,  for  example,  he 
found  that  Millais  had  painted  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eyes  blue,  the  other  bi'own  !  He  chose 
eye- color  as  the  chief  criterion  of  pigmentation. 
In  classifying  his  results,  he  divided  cases  of 
medium  coloring  equally  between  light  and  dark. 
To  gain  his  "index  of  pigmentation,"  he  multi- 
plied the  fair  persons  in  each  group  by  one  hun- 
dred, and  divided  by  the  number  of  dark  per- 
sons. 

A    REMARKABLE    LIST. 

The  results  of   his  investigations  are  thrown 
into  this  most  curious  and  interesting  table  : 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  groups  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  decreasing  fairness : 


Group  with  Number  of  Individuals. 


Political  reformers  and  agitators  (20). 

Sailors  (45) 

Men  of  science  (53)..... 

Soldiers  (43) 

Artists  (74) 

Poets  (56) 

Royal  family  (66) 

Lawyers  (56) 

Created  peers  and  their  sons  (89) 

Statesmen  (53) 

Men  and  women  of  letters  (87) 

Hereditary  aristocracy  (149) 

Divines  (57) 

Men  of  low  birth  (12) 

Explorers  (8) 

Actors  and  acti'esses  (16) 


Index  of 
Pigmentation. 


233 
150 
121 
113 

111 

107 

107 

107 

102 

89 

85 

82 

58 

50 

33 

33 


An  index  of  more  than  100  means  that  the  fair  element 
predominates  over  the  dark  in  that  group;  an  index  of  less 
than  100  means  that  the  dark  element  predominates.  1  may 
add  that  the  lists  include  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Instructive  notes  are  added  on  several  of  the 
groups.  ' '  The  small  group  of  persons  springing 
from  the  working  classes  is  among  the  darkest 
of  the  groups."  In  the  royal  family  "the  early 
tendency  was  toward  fairness,  but  by  later  Tudor 
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times  there  was  a  lemlency  toward  darkness." 
Hut  "  tlu»  li-rht.  mixt'.i  i\  {.i-  of  eye,  usually  blue- 
yellow,  has  remained  jK^rsistent." 

WHY     PEERS    AKE    DAKK. 

A  curious  explanation  is  ofTereii  of  the  prepon- 
derant darkness  of  the  hereditary  aristocra«-y  : 

'«  Foreign  intermixture  here  also  may  have  had 
some  influence.  1  think  it  probable,  however, 
that  anotlier  cause  has  come  into  operation  : 
peers  have  been  in  a  position  to  select  as  wive.s, 
and  have  tended  to  select,  the  most  beautiful 
women,  and  tlu-re  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
most  beautiful  women,  at  all  events  in  our  own 
country,  have  tended  more  to  Ix^  dark  than  to  Ih' 
fair.  This  is  proved  by  the  low  index  of  pig- 
mentation of  the  famous  beauties  in  the  gallerv, 
the  selection  l>eing  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
reputation,  indepenilently  of  any  pei-sonal  judg- 
ment of  the  portraits  ;  while  women  of  letters 
(fifteen  in  number)  are  inclined  to  be  fair  and 
have  an  index  of  100,  the  index  of  tiiirteen 
famous  beauties  is  as  dark  as  44." 

Then  should  "  None  but  tiie  brave  deserve  the 
fair"  run  -'None  but  the  dukes  deserve  the 
dark."  But  the  new  aiistocracy  tends  to  be  fair, 
because  "it  is  from  the  fair  elements  of  the 
population  that  the  aristocracv  is  chieflv  re- 
cruited." Political  reformers  and  agitators  are 
very  fair  ;  they  have  too  much  of  the  restless 
energy  which,  in  lesser  degree,  spells  social  suc- 
cess. 

A    FAIULY    BUOAD    DISTINCTION. 

The  writer  adopts  the  following  generalization  : 
"  It  is  clear  lliat  a  high  index  of  pigmenta- 
tion, or  an  excess  of  fairness,  prevails  among 
the  men  of  restless  and  ambitious  temperament. — 
the  sanguine,  energetic  men,  tlie  men  who  easily 
dominate  their  fellows  and  who  get  on  in  life, 
the  men  who  recruit  the  aristocracy,  and  who, 
doubtle.ss,  largely  form  the  pluto<Tacy.  Jt  is 
signilicant  that  the  gioup  of  low-class  men — arti- 
sans and  peasants — and  the  men  of  religion, 
whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to  practis«»  and  preach 
resignation  to  a  Higher  Will,  are  both  notably  of 
dark  complexion.  While  the  men  of  action  thus 
tend  to  be  fair,  the  men  of  tiiought,  it  seems  lo 
me,  show  some  tendency  to  l>e  dark.  ...  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  really  fair  |)erson  has  ever 
risen  to  the  highest  dramatic  eminence  in  this 
country,  and,  so  far  as   I   have  l>een  alilu  to  ob- 

.m-rve,  it  is  equally  raic  for  fairness  to  ? 

ated  with  histrionic  ai>ility  in  EurojH*  t'. 


"The  more  reaMonablo  8up|>o«ition  al  pre8«*nt 
seems  to  bo  that  the  relation  butwevu  pigmenta- 
tion and   mental  aptitude  '       '  '   and 

due  to  ra«-e.      In  other  wc  :  .  ,   ...     •••  .)» 

to  be  bold,  energetic,  rtittleas,  and  doin 
'H»t  I  he  is  fair,  but  IxH'ause   1,- 

ttn   a: j^w.al    fair  slix-k    of   |»eople 

lho.se  qualities  ;    while  the  dark  man 

H'signed  and  religious  and  imitative,  yet  IukIiIv 

II  •  lit,  not   '  dark,  '        "  -i 

li'  ^'8  to  a  ,   ^jseasiug .....r- 

acteristics." 

NOKWEOIAN    TENDENCIES. 

Tlio  writer  quotes  parallel  researches  made  in 
Norway  by   Dr.  A.  M.  Hansen.     The  coiiserva 
live  majority  of   voters  was  found    in   the  dark 
and  broad-headed  districts  : 

"  While,  however,  the  fair  {>opulation  is  the 
most  irreligious  and  progrc'ssive,  the  dark  popu- 
lation IS  by  no  means  iM^hind  in  the  proiluetion 
of  intellect." 

The  article  is  sure  to  l)e  widely  dist-u.^setl,  o» 
jHJcially  by  the  fair  (or  is  it  more  complimentary 
to  say  dark  ?)  sex. 


.<'i- 


STOCK,    NOT   COLOK. 

This  «listinction  is  modified  by  another  consid- 
eration : 


THE  KATIPUNAN  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

TllFi  jx.»rsist«'nce  of  the  I'liilippine  insurrec- 
tion has  lM*«>n  attributed  to  various  causes, 
i>ut  little  account  has  U>en  taken,  in  this  *•<■  mi 
try,  of  the  infiuence  of  that  |M»werful  8<i  i.  t 
organization,  the  Katipiinan,  whttse  lodges  were 
founded  in  almost  every  part  of  the  arrhii>elago. 
According    to    some  of   our   army    >  "  \vh«» 

have  made  a  tiiorough  study  of  the  ,  on 
the  ground,  resistance  to  American  authority 
would  have  been  promptly  put  down  had  it  not 
been  for  the  machinations  t>f  '''■-  ;'!-jH'rvading 
organi/ation.  which    freely  ex.  the   pt)wer 

of  visiting  the  death  |K>nalty  on  any  who  in- 
curred the  ■  of  its  chiefs.  One  of 
llu'.se  army  t  ...  ..  L.  W.  \  Keiinon,  who 
has  s<>en  service  in  six  provinces  of  northern  Lu- 
zon,   gives,    in   the    Xorth    Amrrican  fur 

August,  a  resumS  of   tl  =     '      ' •  •    i 

work   of  this  strange  - 

native  sources  and  by  means  of  iwrsonal  ubiR*r- 

valion. 

The  society  was  formed  at  Manila  on  July  7, 
iM'.i'i,  under  the  name  of  the  "Supreme  and 
Venerable  Asmniation  of  the  Sons  of  Uio  I'eo- 

ple,"  the  word    "k. "  nutauing  assot  n 

lion,  or  H«H-iely.       1         .  ••»•    of    the    ihh 

Wire  itLated  lo  Ui  the  {M>litical,  iwtcial,  and  moral 
eh'vation  of  the  Tngul  nuf.  In.Iidy.  I. **'.»•;.  (he 
niimlMT  of  meinljerM  was  varmuHly  n*|MnU'd  l<i  U» 
from  12,000  to  i:t,OOU.      The  founder  of  the  so- 
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cii'ty  was  Andros  Honifacio.  Colonel  KtMiiion 
describes  the  cereinonios  of  the  ordiT  Jis  fol- 
lows : 

•'  In  the  beginning,  the  formulas  of  Masonry 
wore  employed,  but  these  wore  simplified  to 
adapt  them  to  the  grade  of  intelligence  of  its 
menil>ei-s,  who  belonged  to  the  lowest  classes, 
and  who  are  stated  to  have  been  'copyists,  com- 
mon soldiers,  washermen,  wood -gatherers,  shoe- 
makers, and  laborers  ; '  the  only  person  of  edu- 
cation connected  with  the  society  was  Dr.  Tio 
Valensuela,  who  was  initiated  in  ISJ);"). 


APRON  OF  KATIPCNAN  REGALIA  CAPTURED  BY  THE  SPANISH 
IN  THE  INSDRKECTION  OV  1896. 


"  When  a  new  lodge  was  opened,  a  triangle 
was  formed  called  Ifasik,  or  seed-plot  ;  and  an 
equilateral  triangle  and  three  K's  were  the  dis- 
tinctive symbols  of  the  society.  There  were 
three  degrees  ;  a  simple  cipher  and  secret  signs 
were  adopted.  The  initiation  cei-emonies  were 
made  solemn  and  terrifying,  to  impress  the  can- 
didate and  to  test  liis  valor.  He  was  first  ques- 
tioned in  a  cabinet,  and  then  introduced  into  a 
dimly  lighted  room,  where,  iipon  a  taljle  draped 
in  black,  were  a  human  skull,  a  loaded  revolver, 
a  bolo,  or  short  native  sword,  and  a  paper  upon 
which  were  written  questions  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  answer.  After  this,  various  other  tests 
were  applied,  followed  by  the  administering  of 
the  oath,  which  was  signed  with  blood  taken 
from  the  left  forearm  of  the  candidate,  who 
was  then  declared  a  member  of  the  lowest  de- 
gree." 

The  supreme  council,  consisting  of  a  president, 
secretary,  syndic,  treasurer,  and  six  members, 
with  the  presidents  of  local  lodges,  formed  what 
was  known  as  the  assembly. 


THE    INSURRECTION    oK    ISOG. 

Proceeiling  willi  his  account  of  the  successive 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  society.  Colonel  Ken- 

non  says  : 

"Twenty-live  women  were  admilLed,  to  qui(!t 
their  suspicions  of  the  nocturnal  excursions  of 
their  husb;uids.  They  were  told  that  the  object 
of  the  society  was  simi)ly  mutual  aid.  The  Kati- 
punan  did,  in  fact,  aid  its  sick  and  bury  its  dead, 
paying  the  expenses  of  funerals,  '  l)ut  always  at 
the  lowest  i-ates,  so  as  not  to  enrich  the  priests.' 
The  moi'al  objects  of  the  society  were  the  teach- 
ing of  democratic  ideas  and  an  opposition  to  re- 
ligious fanaticism  as  expressed  in  the  teaching  of 
the  friars,  '  who  obscured  rather  than  explained 
ridigious  ti'uths.'  The  political  objects  were  the 
securing  i'oi-  the  Philippines  tlie  reforms  granted 
to  Cuba  and  the  limiting  of  the  power  of  the 
friars. 

' '  Copies  of  the  '  Rights  of  Man,'  and  a  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  other  works, 
including  treatises  on  military  tactics  and  on  the 
manufact\ire  of  powder  and  dynamite,  were  cir- 
culated among  the  members. 

"A  secret  society  of  supposed  Masonic  tend- 
encies and  origin,  which  distributed  incendiary 
literature,  and  which  organized  large  numbers  of 
the  lowest  elements  of  the  native  population  into 
a  coherent  body  in  op[)Osition  to  the  existing 
government,  could  not  fail  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  Spanish  authorities.  Efforts  were  made  to 
suppress  it,  and  the  mark  of  initiation  was 
ground  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  person  bear- 
ing it. 

"This  was  the  situation  in  1896.  Andres 
Bonifacio  was  the  pi-esident,  elected  on  the  1st 
of  January,  and  Emilio  Aguinaldo  presided  over 
the  lodge  at  Cavite.  Aguinaldo  was  then  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  municipal  captain  of  Cavite 
Viejo.  Having  occasion  to  visit  Cavite  to  re- 
ceive the  orders  of  the  provincial  governor,  lie 
learned  that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Kati- 
punan  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  priest  at  Cavite  Viejo  was  endeav- 
oring to  cause  his  arrest.  He  hastened  back  to 
his  town,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  lieutenants, 
called  together  the  members,  explained  to  them 
their  danger,  and  with  them  took  up  arms 
against  the  Spaniards.  This  was  on  August  26, 
1896.  Within  five  days,  Aguinaldo  aaid  his  ad- 
herents had  taken  possession  of  nearly  every 
town  in  the  province,  surprising  the  small  gar- 
risons and  securing  their .  arms.  The  insurrec- 
tion spread  rapidly  throughout  the  Tagal  prov- 
inces, where  the  Katipunan  had  been  established. 
Andres  Bonifacio  was  killed,  it  is  believed,  at 
the  instigation  of  Aguinaldo,  and   the  latter  as- 
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sumed  control  of  the  society  and  of  the  forces  in 
the  field." 

The  iiisurrection  of  1896  lasted  about  fourteen 
months,  and  Colonel   Kennon  states  tiiat  during' 
this    time    the     insurgents    burned    and    sacke.l 
churclies  and  convents,  and  murdered   many  ..f 
the    friars.      The    8{)aniards  sent   a   larj;e    force 
a^'ainst  the  insurgents,  and   utterly  routed  them. 
Finally,  as   i.«;   well   known.   Aguinahk.  n-ceived 
from  the  Spanish  governor-general  a  large  "in 
demnity"(only  half  of  which,  however,  wa-s  ar 
lually  i)aid  over),  and  left  the  country.    Tlie  Kati- 
punan  was,  for  the  time  being,  suppressed. 

HKVIV.M,    OF    THE    80CIETV    1\     I  SI»f). 

Aguiiialdo's  return  to  the  Philippines  during 
our  war  with  Spain,  and  his  subsequent  doings, 
are  matters  of  familiar  history  ;  the  revival  of 
the  Katipunan  at  that  time  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood. After  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
.States  hatl  been  proclaimed  and  a  Piiilippine  re- 
public, with  Aguinaldo  as  president,  had  bet-n 
announced,  in  January,  1899,  a  new  Katipunan 
was  formed,  whose  olijects  were  the  e.xpulsion  of 
the  Americans  and  the  -'lilierty  of  the  country." 
Aguinaldo  ajinounced  that  all  Filipinos  were 
members  of  the  society,  whether  they  wished  or 
not. 

' '  Its  emissaries,  backed  by  military  force,  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  islands.      The  natives,  who 
but  recently  were  enthusiastic  in  their  reception 
of  tiie  Americans,  were  turned  against  them,  the 
ready  credulity  of  an  ignorant  people  accepting 
without   hesitancy   the   wildest  tales  of  Yankee 
treachery,  cruelty,  and  savagery  which  were  told 
them.      Prominent  men  who  ileclined  to  join  the 
movement    were    put    to    death,    '  to   encourage 
the  others.'      It  was  announced  that  all  who  were 
not  with  the  proposed  insurrection   were  traitors 
and  should  die.     The  newly  appointed  presidents 
of  towns  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would    never  .serve  any  Itiit  the  government  de- 
clared by  Aguinahio.      Head  men  and  proprietors 
who  were  forced  or  induced  to  join  initiated  their 
people.      By   every   means   in    their  power,    ttiO 
leaders  endeavored  to  cultivate  a  national  senti- 
ment.     SoTne  even   propo.sed  a  national  n-Iigion, 
Hathalisin,  an  idealized  form  of  the  primitive  re- 
ligion of  tlnr   islands,   and   the   worship  of  (Jod 
under  the  ancient  name  of  liathala." 

From  th(f  beginning  of  open  hostilities,  on  Fel>- 
ruary  4,  1S9!>,  the  P'ilipino  government  and  the 
Katipunan  were  practically  one.  Kveii  ''  ■  •  in- 
bols   of   the   society    apjx'ared    on    the  m[ 

Stamps  of  the  "  republic."  The  president  of  the 
society  was  al.so  president  of  tin?  "  republic,"  and 
the  captain-general  of  iLh  arMiiirH.  llow  it  wa« 
possible  for  the  crafty  leailers  of  this  society  to 


stHure  an  apiw^arance  of  general  hcMttility  to 
America,  which  in  point  of  fact  ha«  never  ex- 
isted, i- 


the  ciiamctcT  of  the 


thruuuhout  the  ar^ 
by  -  by  force, 

I**-  ••a«l  thr> 

'  .-     .   :.. .,  11  and  h.. 

ev.'iy  native  househohl.     The  poOfde  were  for 
'  ieri,  under  death,  to  a<-cept  .c 

.      '-r    the    At!.: ...^  ;    or,    accept"   '  «,.ro 

com|>eIle<l  also  to  BuijscriU«  to  an  ..  ut  t«> 

obey  the  orders  of  the  Katipunan,  or  iheniiliury 
chiefs  li^  1  ■   -   •■■  -heir  nei    -  '      •       ■         •  ..|. 

lect   coi.  .    of    ni'  .^  ^ :,,r 

them.     Every  town  anti   province  had  ita  dual 
set  of  officers — tho.se  elected  under  the  American 

laws,  and  the  secret  apjMjjntees  of  th--  '•' .n. 

Often  the  elections  held  under  Ainei.  .-« 

were   controlled    by  the   society  and    its  agenU 
elected  to  office.      Overall   floated  the  .\  ,,i 

flag.  l>ut  the  real  p«jwer  recognize.!  im.i  •  ,y 

the  i)eople  was  the  Katipunan 

A    VEKITABLK    MKIUX    Of    TKUHOK. 

"The  oath  of  the  society,  8«>aliHl  with  the  *  pact 
of  blood,'  required  members  to  keep  setrreta  of 
the  society  and  to  <-ouiply  blindly  with  its  laws. 
The  laws  puni^hwd  with  death  those  who  faiU-«l 
to  ol»ey  the  onlers  of  the  chiefs  or  to  give  warn 
ing  if  the  society  were  eii'  j,  or  those  who 

should  lielray  any  of  its  8>  -  •■  '       '     '       ,1 

to  e.xecute  a  J)uni8lunent  •  ,  ,. 

no  idle  threats,  nor  dead -letter  laws.  The  society 
was  brotherly  and  benignant  towanl  tht>se  who 
Complied  with  its  rules,  but  inexorable  toward 
offenders,  and  haltoti  not  at  the  means  of  pun- 
ishment. They  spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  Men 
who  ai«ie.!  'i.-  Americans  were  mi;-  '  ■  '  '!'  .  .• 
native   j  •  u   of  Laoag,  for  ..     ^       ^.  i 

iKJsitions,  were  enticed  to  an  a<ljoining  town, 
bound  hand  and  f<K)t,  drop: 

a  well,  and    buried   alive 

old  man,  falsely  accu8e<i  of  b«'ing  American  .•«, 

were  cut  to  pieces  with  bojos.  and   burieti  still 

alive  in  an  old  well.     A  p  '    I 

cused   of  bi'ing   friendly   t"       ■      \-   • 

eight  of  his  com|>anions,  were  shot  near  Puii<  > 

A   man  of  T  i  of   •  ^-  .  lie  tin 

American  sj  . ,    >  mpanioi,.    .,.,..  pince.l 

l>ound   and   kni-eling   Utiiile    their  oiN-n   grik\<  , 

knocked  into  it  witli  a  lur  of  in>n.  and  burn  I 

a!:-         -  ■  •    -      '  •'  .  '        '  "        ■ 

m 

|>ecte<|   friendliness  to  the  Ani> 

|N>opl««   might  iM<4«   the 

ill 
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times,  tortures  were  adih'tl  to  nuike  the  lesson 
more  iinpressive.  'I'liis  list  of  munlers  may  be 
almost  iiuleliuilely  multi|ili»'(l.  Kriemily  natives 
were  slain  hy  luunireils,  perhaps  thousands  ;  no 
town,  probably,  but  had  its  list  of  murders  by 
the  Katipunan.  Usually,  their  work  was  done 
at  ni{j;ht ;  the  hidden  arms  were  brought  forlli, 
and  an  armed  band  would  seize  its  victim  and 
execute  the  ]ninishnient.  The  natives  dreaded 
the  secret,  swift,  and  sure  retribution  which  over- 
took those  who  expressed  sympathy  witii  the 
American  cause  or  were  merely  sus[)ected  of  such 
sympathy.  On  every  side  flowed  the  blood  of 
Katipunan  victims  ;  the  natives,  terror-stricken, 
huildled  in  the  towns,  but  even  there,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  military  authorities,  the  venge- 
ance of  the  society  would  seek  out  and  follow 
those  who  had  been  marked  for  'punishment.' 
Not  only  offenders  against  the  society  were 
ameual)le,  but  its  '  justice '  threatened  tlieir  fam- 
ilies, parents,  brothers,  sistei's,  ami  children.  It 
was  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror." 


THE  TWO  WORLD-LANGUAGES. 

T  N  the  second  July  number  of  the  Revue  de 
-■-  Pun's,  M.  Breal,  in  writing  upon  tlie  choice 
of  an  international  language,  has  produced  a  very 
interesting  criticism  of  the  various  projects  which 
have  been  brought  forward  to  attain  this  end. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that 
what  is  desired  is  not  a  language  which  shall 
take  the  place  of  existing  ones,  but  a  common 
auxiliary  one  which  should  be  voluntarily  and 
unanimously  accepted  by  all  civilized  nations,  so 
that  an  individual  would  merely  have  to  acquaint 
himself  with  his  own  native  language  and  tliis 
common  tongue.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
promotion  of  peace  between  nations  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  pointing  out.  A  German  savant  has 
proposed  the  revival  of  Latin,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  served  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  great 
medium  of  communication  between  scholars  in 
all  countries.  It  would  not  be  the  Latin  of 
Cicero,  but  that  kind  of  dog  Latin  which  was 
easily  spoken  in  schools  and  law  courts  of  the 
Middle  Ages, — a  flexible  lingo  which  would  read- 
ily yield  itself  to  the  introduction  of  new  phrases 
and  words  and  at  the  same  time  be  serviceable 
to  traders. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH. 

M.  Breal,  although  he  is  convinced  that  this 
idea,  if  adopted,  would  produce  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage much  resembling  French,  is  inclined  to 
reject  it  because  he  does  not  think  that  Latin 
could  ever  fulfill  the  conditions  required  for  a 
true  auxiliary  language  for   the  modern  world. 


.\I .  i*)ival,  having  r(>j<^ctctl  all  dead  languages, 
turns  to  tlui  living  ones,  and  ulliiiuUfly  reduces 
tilt!  list  to  two,  —  FriMich  and  Knglish.'  As  for 
French,  lie  is  opposed  to  its  adoi)tioii  apparently 
because  in  that  event  his  countrymen  would  only 
have  their  own  language  to  learn  ;  as  for  Eng- 
lish, he  does  juslice  to  its  extraordinary  ilexibil- 
ity  and  simplicity,  its  delightful  absence  of  con- 
jugations, and  the  boldmsss  of  its  contractions  ; 
but  he  does  not  conceal  the  great  drawback, — 
namely,  its  hopelessly  irrational  spelling.  So  he 
arrives  at  a  plan  suggested'  by  a  retired  merchant, 
which  seems  to  him  the  true  solution  of  the 
l)robl('m.  By  this  plan  a  treaty — not  of  com- 
iiierce  or  high  politics,  i)ut  of  language — should 
be  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  the 
Unittul  States  in  virtue  of  which  French  and 
Eno'lisli  should  ])e  associated  officiallv  in  the 
education  of  the  three  countries.  English  should 
be  conipulsorily  taught  in  France,  and  French 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
the  universities  and  colleges,  but  also  in  certain 
primary  scliools  in  the  great  towns.  These  two 
languages,  thus  made  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
men,  would  acquire  an  impetus  which  would  go 
far  to  make  them  the  universal  languages.  The 
author  of  this  scheme,  M.  Chappellier,  considers 
that  German  opposition  might  be  bought  off  by 
a  shrewd  perception  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  plan. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PEACE  PROPAGANDA. 

THLS  question  is  discussed  in  La  Revue  for 
July  1  by  M.  Novikoff,  who  on  the  whole 
takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  progress  of  the  cause 
of  peace.  Last  year's  congress  in  Paris  he  con- 
siders to  liave  been  most  important,  and  distin- 
guished above  all  others  by  having  been  semi- 
official— opened  by  a  minister  actually  in  office, 
and  including  official  delegates.  Its  echoes  found 
their  way  to  the  ear  of  the  people  ;  it  was  in  every 
sense  democratic.  But  the  distance  already  trav- 
ersed is  nothing  compared  with  that  before  us. 
Peace  propaganda  must  be  made  much  more  ef- 
fective. 

I. NOT    PEACE,     BUT    FEDERATION. 

"The  peace  movement,"  M.  Novikoff  asserts, 
"ought  to  change  its  name  and  be  called  federal- 
ist." Its  object  is  the  possible  one  of  modifying 
human  institutions,  and  not  the  impossible  one, 
so  often  attributed  to  it  by  the  ignorant,  of  modi- 
fying human  nature.  It  aims,  in  fact,  at  creating 
a  federation  which  will  in  turn  embrace  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  l^ut  just  because  the  move- 
ment is  said  to  be  for  "  jjeaco  "  and  not  for  fed- 
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eration.  it  encount«-r-s  nil  kin<ls  of  objections  on 
the  wore  of  iinpra«-tic«l>iiity  which  it  wouhl  not 
encounter  if  it  chanpe.i,  not  its  essence,  but 
merely  its  name. 

II. BE    I.K.'JS    modest;     IKoMISE    PARADISE    OX 

EAKTH. 

Peace  advocates  vs-oul<l  make  quicker  progress 
if  tliey  were  less  modest.  "To  succeed  with 
the  ma.>^ses,  to  make  them  thorouglily  enthuscl 
and  resolute,  fanaticism  must  U*  kindled  in  tlu-ui. 
anif  to  awaken  fanaticism  you  must  promise  para- 
dise. This  is  what  all  great  foumlers  of  religion 
have  done."  It  is  also  what  the  socialists  are 
doing.  They  promise  an  earthly  paradi.se  ;  how, 
does  not  particularly  matter.  But  they  are  right. 
Xo  great  social  transformation  comes  about  ex- 
cept by  "  fanaticizing  tlie  masses."  Now,  says 
M.  Novikoff,  too  truly,  how  far  the  jx-ace  peo- 
ple are  from  this.  They  make  no  dazzling  prom- 
i.scs  of  paradise,  and,  just  for  this  very  reason, 
they  meet  with  but  poor  success.  Ami  yet  they, 
more  than  any  others,  might  promise  paradise 
on  earth. 

in. AND     PKOMISE    IT    WITHIN    THE    LIFETIME 

OK    M.\.\. 

It.  must  be  jdainly  shown  that  there  is  no  real 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  suppression  of  inter- 
national feud  and  anarchy  ;  that  is  to  sav, 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  near  at  l»an<l. 
"  When  the  peace  jiarty  succeed  in  imbuing  tin- 
masses  with  this  idea,  there  will  1m^  an  immense 
and  immediate  reaction.  Federation  will  then 
become  the  first  j)<)pular  cry.  Very  soon  it  will 
reach  the  pa.ssionate  stage,  and  th<>n  nothing  can 
stop  it."  Then,  says  M  XovikolT,  i'.xit  interiiu- 
tional  anarchy  and  enter  the  United  States  of 
Europe. 


HOW  AMERICANS  REALLY  FEEL  TOWARD 
ENGLAND. 

Mil.  SAML-KL    E.    MOFFETT   contributes 
to  the  Nineteenth  Ccnturij  a  very  sejisible, 
well-informed  article  on  this  subject.      Mr.  Mof- 
fett  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- A  iin-ri 
can  War,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  it  tMjt'iurd 
as  if  the  old   anti- British  spirit  in  the  UniUnl 
States    had    Ixjcome    extinct.      If    Englai.d    liad 
then   been   thn-atened   by  a   EurojM'an   coalition, 
•American  sympathy  would  have  poured  out  in  a 
resistless  flood.      All  that  has  l)een  destroye<l  by 
the   Hoer  war.      Mr.  MofTett  says  (treat    Bri' 
could    have    engaged    in    no   enterpriho  so   v. 
a<lapteil   to  chill  ;\merican  ^y\v,\M'\,y  ao  her  ut 
tempt  to  extinguiKJi  flu;  imh'jM-ndence  of  the  two 
8outh  African   republics.      The  very  pretexU  by 


which    England  justiriiMl    •'  -    var   off<  ■   '    '   'he 
Aniiricans,    for  if    the    <  .m  of    ,  ul 

Kmmr's   government  ralUnl   for   English   luler- 

•    the   cor- 

^ ..:   in   Now 

York  or  the   Hepublican  government   in    Thila- 
delpbia  justify  similar  action  on  our  part  ? 

EXOLAND's    KXKMIRH    IMtoriT    BY    HER    BOCTB 
AKKICAX    l*OI.ICY. 


It  the  ca^H'  of  ' 
a  on  the  groui. 


inti'  a  on  the  groui . .jio 

wealth  of  the  country  and  ha«l  no  share  in  its 
government,  the  same  argument  would  justify 
Anjerican  inler-  •  ••  •  '•  --■  "  ,,f  the  immense 
majority  of  A;  is  in   the   Klon- 

dike. If  the  South  Afncan  precoilent  were  lo 
Im'  a  '  ■       ■       '  '   lie  no  '  ■«- 

stra;; ^    .....   ..  :..-.        ..  ,  .  .^L  of  (a. ;.y 

the  United  States.      Mr.  MofTi-it  says  : 

"Englishmen  should  not  delude  themselves 
with  the  iH'lief  that  their  South  African  enter- 
prise has  any  support  from  the  moral  sen.s<'  of 
the  world.  In  that  undertaking  England  stands 
as  completely  isolaleil  as  France  stoo<l  in  the  jx?r- 
st'cuiion  of  I)n'yfus.  It  is  only  the  enemi<4  of 
England  that  have  reason  to  Ite  satisfietl  with  her 
pres(>nt  position,  and  they  are  enjoying  that  satis- 
faction to  t:       ■■    "  " 

What  di-  iMze«l   the   Amerfcans  in  tlu'ir 

love  for  England  quite  as  much  as  the  war  was 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 

"This  inglorious  lilih-  war  of  the  elephnnt 
again.Ht  the  mou-^e  has  roused  the  British  )K>oplo 
to  transp<irts  of  excitement  that  could  not  have 
Ix-cn    <•  '    !    if    combined    EurojK*  had   In'en 

threaten.   _        ;r  islaml  with  inva.Hion." 

These  things  have  naturally  hatl  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  fraternity. 

ENOLAXD's    ATTITinB    IN    AMEKICAX    ArFAIKS. 

.\s  for  the  future.  .Mr.  MofTett  says  that  the 
whole  questi«»n   d«'|)«'iuls   u|)on  w        '         '"  >l 

is  prepared  to  rtH-«»gnize  the  fact   ; d 

States  is  and  inu<iiili«  to  n>matn  the  paramount 
power  of  tlio  \'  "■«.      "The  rcol 

of    all    s.  -  ■     ^-    -' '       n\ 

the    I'll.  d 

liernisis  in  interferinie  in  the  afTairx  «>f  the  west4>rn 
hemisphere.     Tht»  '  "      "•      "     '    i  ;  ,. 

im-nt  ami  J"   ■'■'■•  '  '• 

tions  with  t  <»f  annoying 

surp' 

.    :,    .  .  ...  \ 

iinprtmion  in  the  United  Sl«t«««.  "  ^or  the  sake 
of  ».  "'it    of  1  .f 

the<a.w..,     i.Mt ■ »|"»»    ■■'•■■•r.    l-U«» 
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Unitotl  States  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Gennany 
or  France  or  Htissda  or  any  other  power  witli 
which  at  any  time  we  niiglit  conceivably  Ue  at 
war."  The  Americans  regard  the  canal  prima- 
rily as  a  factor  m  the  American  coasting  trade, 
and  <o  far  from  the  Senate  having  rejected  the 
Hay  treaty  because  it  was  made  with  England, 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  tenderness  toward  Eng- 
land induced  the  Americans  to  consider  tlie 
,  proposition  for  a  moment.  England's  perma- 
nent difficulty  with  the  Unitetl  States  is  due  to 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  Canada.  Mr.  Mof- 
fett  says  : 

"There  never  were  such  possibilities  of  irri- 
tation and  danger  in  the  relative  positions  of  any 
two  countries  in  the  world  as  there  are  in  those 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  relation 
of  the  Transvaal  Kepublic  and  the  British  col- 
onies in  South  Africa  was  one  of  easy-going 
comfort  compared  with  it.  The  most  rapidly 
growing  cities  in  the  United  States  are  those  on 
the  great  lakes.  Canada  is  making  canals,  one 
of  the  avowed  objects  of  which  is  to  permit  the 
passage  of  British  warships  to  range  the  great 
lakes  and  lay  these  cities  under  contribution. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  key  o£  one 
country's  treasury  thus  left  in  the  hands  of 
another.  With  Canada  as  a  quiet,  easy-going 
neighbor,  the  po.ssibilities  of  danger  in  her  anom- 
alous situation  may  be  overlooked  ;  but  Canada, 
aggressive,  assertive,  exacting,  and  sticking  pins 
into  her  neigliboi-s  across  every  frontier  is  bound 
to  keep  international  relations  in  an  unhealthy 
state  of  tension." 


HOW  LORD  ROSEBERY  THREATENED  FRANCE 
WITH  WAR. 

AX  unnamed  writer  contributes  to  the  Cuit- 
temporary  Review  for  August  a  glowing 
eulogium  upon  "Lord  Rosebery's  Foreign  Pol- 
icy." In  the  course  of  this  paper  he  sets  out  with 
particulars  the  stery  of  the  Siam  episode,  in  which 
Lord  JRosebery,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  incurred 
the  risk  of  war."  It  was  in  April,  1893,  when 
the  French  Government  was  preparing  to  enforce 
its  demands  upon  Siam.  Lord  Rosebery  sent 
H.M.S.  Swift  to  watch  events  at  Bangkok.  The 
writer  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  The  French  became  more  instant  in  their 
demands,  and  a  blockade  to  enforce  an  ultimatum 
was  threatened.  Lord  Rosebery  continued  to 
advise  the  Siamese  Government  to  yield,  but,  in 
order  to  watch  over  British  interests,  a  second 
ship,  the  Pallas,  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Menam  on  June  28,  and  a  third,  the  Linnet,  was 
held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Siamese  waters. 
Lord  Rosebery  explained  to  the  French  Govern- 


ment, on  July  1,  that  'Her  majesty's  ministei 
at  Bangkok  luid  received  strict  injunctions  to 
advise  the  Siamese  (loveniniftnt  to  arrange  their 
dilTei-ences  witli  I  he  Ki-eneh  in  a  friendly  nuiiuier. 
But,'  it  was  added,  'in  vi(!w  of  the  possibility 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet  a  rising 
of  the  native  population  at  Bangkok  may  occur, 
causing  danger  to  life  and  property,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  of  her  majesty's  ships  should  be 
on  ihe  spot  for  tlie  protection  of  British  commer- 
cial interests,  which  are  dominant  at  that  place.' 

"On  July  20,  the  French  ultimatum  was  fire- 
sented  to  Siam.  On  July  26,  a  blockade  was 
declared,  and  friendly  vessels  were  given  three 
days  to  clear.  A  notification  to  this  effect  had 
been  given  to  the  British  Government  on  the 
previous  day.  Lord  Rosebery  immediately  in- 
structed Lord  Duft'erin,  our  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  ask  what  facilities  would  be  given  for  victual- 
ing our  ships  lying  off  Bangkok.  On  Sunday, 
July  30,  the  British  minister  at  Bangkok  tele- 
graphed to  Lord  Rosebery  that  the  French  ad- 
miral had  notified  him  that  the  blockade  arrange- 
ments applied  to  ships  of  war,  and  that  the  Linnet 
was  preparing,  in  consequence,  to  leave.  Con- 
fronted by  this  sudden  crisis,  Lord  Rosebery 
acted  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  promptness. 
He  telegraphed  immediately  to  Bangkok  that  the 
Linnet  'must  on  no  acpount  leave,'  and  simul- 
taneously he  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Lord 
Dufferin  : 

"  '  1  request  that  your  excellency  will  state  to 
the  French  Government  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  her  majesty's  government  should  allow 
British  subiects  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  an  un- 
ruly Oriental  population,  and  that,  therefore, 
tliey  cannot  withdraw  her  majesty's  ship  now 
stationed  off  the  city.  You  should  also  remind 
them  that  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  the 
inquiry  I  addressed  to  M.  d'Estournelles,  on  the 
25  th  instant,  when  I  asked  him  what  facilities 
would  be  granted  to  the  British  ships  for  obtain- 
ing necessary  supplies'  (p.  102). 

"  During  this  critical  Sunday,  communications 
were  passing  between  the  foreign  office  and  the 
admiralty,  and  it  was  of  the  dispatch  just  quoted 
that  Lord  Rosebery  was  thinking  when  he  told 
his  Edinburgh  audience  that  he,  as  a  minister, 
had  faced  the  risk  of  war.  He  had  met  the  de- 
mand for  the  withdrawal  of  H.M.S.  Linnet  by  a 
categorical  refusal. 

"On  the  eventful  Sunday,  July  30,  1893, 
Lord  Rosebery  must  no  doubt  nave  been  weighted 
with  the  grave  responsibility  which  besets  those 
who  have  to  face  and  make  great  decisions.  The 
strain,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  On 
Monday,  Lord  Dufferin  saw  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  and  delivered  Lord  Rosebery's 
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communication.  '  Tlie  minister  roplied  tliat  as 
the  lilockatie  wouKl  be  raised  at  once,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  discuss  tlie  matter'  (p.  109).  It  had 
meanwhile,  we  believe,  bet-n  lu.    "  '   jumI  to 

the  British  captain  that  the  aii; ..:ention 

had  been  misunderstood.  Ho  did  not  demand 
that  the  Linnet  should  l.)0  withdrawn  ;  ha  only 
suggested  some  alteration  in  lier  p(  •  ■  with  a 
view   to  tlie  convenience  of    his   !•  On 

August  1 ,  the  Siamese  Government  accepted  the 
French  demands  ;  and  on  August  3,  the  blockade 
was  raised.  The  Anglo-French  crisis  in  its  more 
acute  form  was  thus  speedily  relieved.  The 
seriousness  was  known  to  very  few  persons  at  the 
time.  When  ministers  who  had  been  spending 
the  week-end  in  the  country  returned  to  their 
offices,  a  crisis  had  come  and  gone  without  their 
being  aware  of  it.  The  Linnet  remained  where 
she  was,  on  the  watch.  (Jther  negotiations  con- 
tinued, but  the  local  situation  speedily  quieted 
down." 


tliink.  •■:  111.  ,>ii  to  tho  vory  last,  mii  «»'«! 

keep  you  in 

*'  Is  thoro  nothing  of  nobility  in  lUis?" 

Hed.. 
of  the  liv 


kte  to  8{»eak  uf  the  "  heroism  " 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  BOER  FROM  "ROOINEKS." 

''  T  INKSMAX,"  a  frequent  contrilnitor  to 
■L*  lildckiriiDiL  has  not  merely  a  vivid  style, 
but  a  manly  English  sense  of  fair  play.  He  has 
this  month  a  very  graphic  description  of  "  a  side 
show"  or  guenilla  incident  in  the  South  .Vfricaii 
campaign,  and  lie  is  not  afraid  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  an  honorable  foe  to  the  qualities  of  the  Boer. 
He  says  : 

*'  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Knglish 
to  underestimate  their  enemy  before  rushing  at 
him,  but  never,  until  this  war,  to  vilify  him  when 
down.  There  has  been  much  of  the  base  and 
ignoble  in  our  enemy,  'tis  true,  ami  but  little  fair, 
but,  good  lack  !  in  what  mine  again  is  the  gold 
in  tons  and  tlie  rubbish  in  ounces  ?  Courage  is 
fair,  grit  and  stoutness  of  purpose  are  fair,  di-atli 
pro  pair  ill  is  fair  ;  have  not  the  Boers  shown  them 
all,  unmistakable  amid  the  treachery,  bigotry, 
and  vice — the  rubbish  which  alone  has  been  visi- 
ble to  too  many  of  our  seers?" 

IIEUOISM    OF    BOEK    WOMK.N. 

Having  attacked  a  farm  whic!;  ha<l  la 

commando,  the  writer's  mi-n  captured  l:.     '.ii, 

one  of  whom  hastily  threw  away  a  erumpled 
piece  of  paper. 

•'  It  is  picked  up  and  ■  '  ■•'    '"  ""■■ 

of  the  Boer  officers  from  I  .  ii,  n-atler, 

and   judge   if  a  woman   bo  a  munition  of  war 

or  no  : 

"'Beloved  husband,'  it  beginH,  'the  British 
are  in  sight,  and  the  bombs  are  already  coming 
over  our  house.  Now  1  know,  like  you,  what  it 
is  to  Ije  under  shell-fire.      If  I  Jmi  tnk.-n.  .lo  not 


Boers'  Treatment  of  tho  Native. 

Tl.  ■•    few    '•  ■•  •• 

havf  fd  m«'[  .  ill 

in  l>oasting  of  the  superiority  of  the  British 
treatment  of  nativ«>s  and  of  their  preference  for 
British  sway.  Vet  the  '•  Ruminations  of  a  Begi- 
mcntal  Oflicer"  with  tho  South  African  tidd 
force,  which  api>ear  in  tlie  United  Service  Maga- 
line,  contain  th;-  .  .  ^,  . 

"  ( )i    a   certa  .        i-slamls    the 

management  of  the  native  as  thoroughly  as  the 
average  Knglishman  misu:  ids  it.     Of  this 

there  is  ample  proof  in  tin  .uonncr  in  which  the 
intelligence  departments  on  either  side  have 
been  serveil,  and  are,  even  now,  being  serve*!,  by 
the  natives.      Tho   i  ■    idea  is   that  •'      "     r 

sj)ends  his  leisure  i  ->  in  cutting  n.i  o 

ribbons  with  a  heavy  8Jaml>ok.  That  he  dues, 
haltitually,  (log  natives  is  certain,  ami  that  tho 
flogging  is  in  some  ca.ses  crui>lly  severe  i  quite 
admit,  and  careful  cln)i(j»'  should  therefore  be 
matle  in  ap(>ointing  the  officials.  But  tliat  the 
natives  of  South  Africa  can  U*  ii;  '         'it 

a  fairly  libi-ral  share  of  c<.riH)ral   , ;.o 

one  who  has  lived  among  them  for  a  y«'ar  or  two 
will  admit.  The  difference  belwe<Mi  Briton  and 
Boer  is  that  the  latter  knows  to  :i  ■  •  •■  when  a 
sjaml'okking  is  *  indicated,' and  i;  :  '«>n  tho 

nail.'  Tho  diagnosis  by  tho  Knglishman  is  less 
correct.  He  will  at  one  time  {jtdiiiinisler  unde- 
served Hogging,  and  at  another  will  dismiss,  with 
a  slight  admonition,  an  olTens**  for  which  twenty 
lashes  would  \ro  reccivetl  aM  just  nK-oinpense. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  differenco  of  iM'havior 
of  the  natives  Ut  the  two  raci's.  The  native  is 
preternaturally  cunning,  and  kiu»ws  to  a  nicety 
where  ho  can   presume  and    where  a  ccinciM-t*"*! 

lying   story    will    \n>    •!'   ?..!...f...l        Ah  a 

mailer  of  fact,  the  ave  .  rly  with 

'.lis  •  bciys.'  The  latter  appre<*iato  this,  ami  work 
for  him   i  '       'v.      It  I       '  ■       'y 

rare  for  B«H'r  e     ^ 

and  yet  for  them  to  do  so  would  nearly  alwayH 
have  Innmi  a  simple  matter." 

English  and  Dutch  Women  Compared. 
S.  Staples  contriiMites  lo  the    '  "'A   Cm- 

I,,  ent  of  tniining  rollegoM  in  the  roiuni(«  ti 

tench  Imly  imti  their  businesA.     She  ob- 

8<?rves,  rather  ciiei.>  . 


;{:.:» 
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"Of  all  tho  nntioDs  who  como  to  us,  the  Eiijj;- 
lishwoniftn,  1  fnir,  makes  tho  worst  colonist. 
Sho  is  forovor  beiiiManiii;;  horsolf  as  an  exile 
brought  out  by  cruel  circumstances.  Her  pet 
expressions  are:  'Out  here.'  'These  colonists,' 
'Only  colonial,"  and  in  one  published  case, 
•Loathsome  colonials.'  " 

Scarcely  less  pointed  is  this  contrast : 
"The  Boers  show  us  an  example  in  coloniz- 
ing not  to  be  despised  by  wise  people.  We  send 
out  our  young  men  to  fight  against  the  discom- 
forts and  dangers  of  a  new  country.  Hundreds 
die,  .  .  .  not  because  the  countries  are  un- 
healthy, but  for  the  need  of  ordinary  home  care. 
Hungry  they  come  to  the  hut,  called  'home'  by 
courtesy,  too  tired  to  cook,  fall  back  on  the  easily 
procurable  drink,  and  try  to  lose  their  sense  of 
misery  in  sleep.  Thus  is  laid  a  bed  for  fever 
germs,  and  they  sicken  and  die.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Dutchman,  on  the  other  hand,  inspans  his  big 
wagon,  packs  in  his  '  "'rouw  '  and  'kiuders, '  puts 
his  lads  on  horseback,  and  goes  out  into  the 
wilderness,  taking  his  moving  home  with  liiiti. 
Here  he  finds  companionship,  stimulus  to  labor, 
and  prepared  food  and  resting-place,  with  loving 
nursing  when  he  is  ill.  We  sacrifice  our  young 
men,  the  Dutch  woman  sacrifices  herself." 


IS  THE  BATTLESHIP  OBSOLETE? 

"  T^IIP]  Apotheosis  of  the  Torpedo  :  A  Brief 
■»■  for  the  New  .School,"  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  to  the  Fortniyhtlij.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  during  the  recent  maneu- 
vers of  the  Briti.sh  Mediterranean  fleet  "the  de- 
strovers  were  sent  out  some  hours  before  the 
fleet.  They  were  given  tvv'o  days  at  sea  to  find 
the  fleet,  which  took  an  unknown  course.  They 
did  find  it,  and  claimed  to  have  sunk  every  one 
of  the  fourteen  vessels  engaged."  Ten  out  of 
the  fourteen  battleships  admitted  that  they  were 
"bagged  without  loss  to  the  attack."  This  ad- 
mission leads  the  writer  to  pronounce  the  de- 
stroyer "the  ship  of  the  future."  The  gyro- 
scope has  lengthened  the  torpedo  range  to  a 
thousand  or  even  two  thousand  yards.  Two 
thousand  yards  is  the  maximum  distance  at  which 
a  destroyer  can  be  sighted  at  night  ;  and  as  she 
is  moving  at  a  thousand  yards  a  minute  the 
chance  of  the  battleship  disabling  hei-  before  she 
has  sped  her  fatal  bolt  is  very  small.  A  Maxim 
to  rain  death  on  her  personnel  is  suggested  as 
the  battleship's  possible  safeguard.  The  writer 
argues  : 

' '  As  things  are,  the  torpedo  is  accepted  by 
the  ship  much  as  the  gun  shell  is  accepted  by  the 
destroyer,  the  sole  defense  the  chance;  of  not  be- 
ing hit — just  the  defense  to  which  soldiers,  once 


arnior-chid,  were  driven.  When  the  man-at- 
arms  was  supplied  with  a  gun  he  drove  the 
armored  knight  to  ])ecom(!  a  species  of  man-at- 
arms  also.  Everything  is  pointing  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  torpedo  is  going  to  do  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  tlu;  small  craft 
and  the  battlcshiji — aided,  perhaps,  by  the  big 
high-explosive  shell,  which,  like  the  torpedo,  puts 
the  stricken  hors  de  conibdt  with  a  single  blow. 
In  a  fight  in  which  such  blows  are  dealt,  every- 
thing t(uids  to  favor  th(!  (^volution  of  cheap  craft 
that  can  be  lost  without  that  loss  being  a  dis- 
aster." 

THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  a  truly  alarming  picture  that  the  writer 
gives  of  the  ra])idity  of  future  naval  battles  : 

"  The  wai' of  the  future  is  l)0und  to  become 
more  and  more  a  war  of  individuals,  an  affair  of 
initiative,  in  which  doing  the  best  thing  after  a 
pause  for  reflection  may  well  be  inferior  to  merely 
doing  something  at  ovce  without  reflection.  If  de- 
stroyers fight  each  other,  the  combined  speed  may 
be  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  more  than  that. 
There  will  be  no  time  to  think.  Such  a  battle 
would  be  all  over  inside  five  minutes.  There 
may  be  no  room  for  tactics — the  fight  may  be 
quicker  than  tliought.  For  such  work  the  type 
of  young  officer  that  we  rear  by  our  present  sys- 
tem is  probably  the  best  man  going,  for  he  best 
adapts  himself  to  doing  something  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

"Those  who  will  do  best  belong  to  the  type 
that  the  foreigner  calls  '  mad  Englishman.'  Fate 
has  sent  us  this  type.  We  know  it  well  in  the 
naval  ports.  It  tends  to  be  I'owdy  ;  it  may  be  a 
'throw-back'  to  Elizabethan  days.  It  has  a 
merry  life  and  a  short  one,  and  its  future  is  gen- 
erally limited  by  a  maximum  of  not  more  than 
twelve  hours  ahead.  It  is  '  Drake  and  his  merry 
men'  over  again.  .  .  .  The  type  exists  in  no 
foreign  navy." 

"THE    SOLE    gospel"    OF    THE    NEW    NAVY. 

The  writer  is  very  pronounced  on  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  battleship  and  heavier  craft.  He 
says  : 

"A  thousand  destroyers  so  manned  would 
make  the  Seven  Seas  a  British  lake.  In  the 
making,  nine  hundred  might  be  lost,  but  the 
enemy's  flag  would  have  disappeared  forovei',  nor 
would  any  hostile  battleship  float  a  week.  This 
is  not  the  faith  of  one  man  or  of  two, — it  is  the 
sole  gospel  of  the  entire  new  generation  of  naval 
officers." 

Yet  at  the  present  time  the  British  admiralty 
has  "  all  but  ceased  to  build  "  destroyers,  and  the 
Seven  Seas  still  assert  their  independence. 
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Points  in  Favor  of  the  Submarine  Boat. 
Mr.  A.  Ililliard  Atterid^o  writes  in  the  Mimthly 
Review  on  "  The  Tactics  of  llie  Submarine. "  The 
action  of  the  Zede  in  tlie  French  Meililcrranean 
maneuvers  is  taken  by  him  as  one  more  striking 
proof  thai  thft  submarine  boat  has  become  "  an 
etTective  and  reliable  element  in   naval  warfare." 


articK'8  of  the  West  huvo  clestroywl  nuwt  of  the 
indigenous  manufactures  of  tlie  ¥m&\.     The  hjut- 

-■■•••'•'• '  •  '••r(,'« 
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■ven  in* 
.:o  on 


in 


THE  HOL.UAND  SUUMAUI.NE  BOAT. 

He  would  prefer  to  call  the  new  craft  a  "  sub- 
niergiy>le  boat."  He  compares  her  with  the  de- 
stroyer, and  holds  that  she  has  the  advantages  of 
a  much  lower  speed,  and  so  of  less  chance  of 
premature  discovery  ;  of  a  much  smaller  exposure 

only  the  dome  being  above  water  ;  of  coujplete 

.silence  in  approach,  and  disappearance  at  will  un- 
der water.  He  (piotcs  the  suggi-stion  of  a  French 
officer  that,  after  submarines  had  been  sent  to- 
ward a  liostile  fleet,  a  fal.se  attack  of  torfHjdo 
boats  would  divert  attention  from  the  submarines 
and  enable  them  to  ply  their  deadly  ta.sk  un- 
heeded. In  narrow  tideways  the  French  are  lay- 
ing down  cables  along  which  the  submarine 
moves  according  to  direction  by  wire  from  the 
land,  so  as  to  make  countermining  very  tlanger- 
OU8.  A  submarine  is  told  ofT  for  work  in  the 
Seine  as  part  of  the  defense  of  Paris,  an<l,  being 
]»ortable  by  train,  can  be  used  in  other  nvera  to 
blow  up  an  enemy's  bridges. 


WESTERN  PROGRESS  DENOUNCED  AS  A  CURSE. 
''PO  Occidentals  possessed  with  the  ide.-i  that 
1  our  Western  habits  of  life  are  suin-rior  to 
anything  whicli  other  races  can  show,  the  out- 
spoken disparagement  of  "the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation "  by  Russian  and  Orir-ntal  comes  as  a  sal- 
utary check.  The  \V,slmiu.tUr  lOvino  lias  an 
article  of  this  type,  by  "  rramaihamath,"  on- 
titled  '•  Western  Science  from  an  Ka-stern  Stand- 
point."     He  says  that  '•lal><>r  •       '  

cheafKJUS  goods,  it  is  true,  but 


that  pui-suit.      At  the  same  tune,  the  cheap  im- 
jxtrls  from  the  We.*"' 

living.     Wesi»'rn    i... ,         . 

duslry  languishes.      The  jieoples  of  Uie  Ea«l  are 
systematically  exploited." 

A    native's    VEKSIOX    or    AMKRICAN    IllSTOKY. 

The  writer  makes  an  effective  quotation  from 
a  famous  Indian  orator.      He  says  : 

"The  speech  of  the  Indian  Ked- Jacket  in  an- 
swer to  a  Euroj)ean  missionary  who  went  t« 
preach  Christianity  annmg  the  American  Imliaiis 
finds  an  echo  in  l!  '  "-t  of  many  an  Asiatic 
and  African  at  the  i  day  : 

"'Brother,'  said  tiie  Hed-Jackot,    'listen  to 
what  we  say.      There  was  a  lime  when  «• 
fathers  owned   this  great    island.    .    .   .    i   .        ' 
evil  day  came  upon  us  !    Your  forefathers  cros>rd 
the  great  waters,  and  landed  on  this  islan«l.     Tiieir 
numbers  were  small  ;   llwy  f.nuitl  friemls,  an«l  not 
enemies  ;   they  told   us  llu-y  had   tied   from  their 
own  country  for  fear  of  wicket!  men,  and  came 
here  to  enjov   their   religion.     They  asked  for  a 
small  seat.     'We  took  pity  on  tliem,  granted  their 
request,  and  they  sat  down  among  us.      We  gave 
them  corn  and  meat,  and   they  gave  us  jx-ison 
[spirituous  liquor]  in  return.     The  white  jH-ople 
hail    now    found  out  our  country,  tidings  wi  le 
carried  back,  and  more  came  among  us  ;  yet  wo 
did  not  fear  them, — we  toi>k  them  to  be  friends  ; 
they  called   us   brothers,  wo   believed   them,  and 
gave  them  a  large  seal.      At  length  their  num- 
bt^rs   had   gn^atly   increased,  they   wanted   more 
land,  they  wanted  ««ur  country,     (^ur  eyes  were 
oiM'iied.  aiul   our  minds  Ix'came  uneaj^y.      W  ars 
took  place  ;   Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
Indians,  an.l  many  of  our  JH-Htple  were  destroye.l 

Th.  y   also   brought  strong  li-:    •-  ""   '  -^  '    " 

was  strung  and  powerful,  aiitl  i.  . 

"  •  Hrolher,    our  seats   were  ouco  largt%   and 

yours  were  very  small.      You  '  '» 

a  great  j>eople,  ami  wo  have  .-  .       .  't 

to  spreail  our  blankets.  You  have  got  our  coun- 
try, but  are  not  satisfied,— you  want  to  lo\x» 
your  religion  upon  us.'  " 

Tlir.    WEST    AH    VAMIMRK. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  world  bv  -t.ain  hum 
electricity  has  ma*io  colossal  empires  po.^sibhi  ; 
and  the  conqueror  or  oxpIoiUT  mpu-ews  all  ho 
CAD  get  out  of  subject  j>eoplea  : 

«<Tho   KaMtern   ■  " 

jK)weni  are  ln-ing  .  '  " 

in  the  shaiMj  of  iho  i>ay  and   ih«u«iou  of  WiMiUirn 
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troojw  and  Western  officers,  civil  and  military  ; 
iHvidends  of  the  numerous  "Western  companies, 
profits  of  Western  merchants,  etc.'" 

Even  where  Europeans  acknowledge  the  higher 
sanctions  of  justice  and  duty,  yet  "  duty  and  jus- 
tice can  never  do  a  fraction  of  tlie  good  that  can 
be  done  by  love  and  sympathy."  The  Oriental 
writer  concludes  : 

"  Thus  we  see  that  Western  science,  instead 
of  being  the  blessing  wliich.  it  was  expected  and 
is  still  supposed  to  be,  has  on  the  whole  proved 
to  be  rather  a  curse  to  large  sections  of  the 
human  race.  .  .  .  Its  mechanical  applications, 
which  are  considered  by  AVestern  writers  as  its 
chief  title  to  commendation,  are  to  our  mind  its 
chief  title  to  condemnation." 


FAMINE-SMITTEN  ITALY. 

MUCH  painful  reading  on  "Famine  and  Its 
Causes  in  Italy  "  is  supplied  to  tlie  Monthly 
Rcvievj  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Strutt.  One  instance 
Jie  cites  at  the  outset  is  a  reminder  how  militarism 
taxes  the  peasantry  to  the  bone.  In  Sardinia,  in 
twelve  years  and  a  half,  no  fewer  than  52,0G0 
judicial  sales  of  houses  and  lands  took  place  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  or  one  out  of  every  four- 
teen inhabitants  was  despoiled  by  government. 
Out  of  445  such  sales  in  the  first  week  of  tlie  new 
century,  85  per  cent,  were  for  sums  less  than  one 
lira  (20  cents)  each.  Sometimes  the  amount  is 
as  small  as  five  centimes  (one  cent)  !  Mr.  Strutt 
remarks  on  the  paradox  that  just  "those  regions 
which  have  been  more  plentifully  endowed  with 
natural  wealth,  such  as  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Calabria, 
and  Apulia,  are  those  which  now  suffer  most 
cruelly."  He  focuses  his  attention  on  Apulia. 
He  says  it  wouhi  be  difficult  to  find  a  people  more 
frugal  or  more  easily  satisfied  than  the  Pugliese 
peasantry.  Olive-blight,  insurrection,  savage 
repression,  have  left  them  starving  in  despair. 
Life  in  jail  appears  a  paradise  to  the  starving,  to 
attain  which  innumerable  crimes  are  committed 
where  crime  was  formerly  unknown. 

SEEKING    A    PRISON- PARADISE. 

The  following  incident  shows  more  vividly 
the  condition  of  Italy  than  pages  of  statistics  : 

"  The  Praetor  of  Ugento  has  a  pitiful  story  to 
tell  about  the  eagerness  with  which  destitute 
peasants  look  forward  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. Three  young  women  from  Allisto  were 
brought  before  him,  charged  witli  stealing  olives 
on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  municipality.  The 
pinched  and  starving  features  of  the  defendants, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  barely  twenty- five  ;  their 
lagged  clothes,  and  their  half-hopeful,  half-de- 
spairing expression  excited   the    sympathy   and 


pity  of  the  kind-hearted  magistrate,  who,  though 
unable  to  acquit  tluMU,  sentenced  them  to  the 
minimum  peiialty — viz.,  three  days.  Then  a 
tragic  scene  took  place.  Bursting  into  tears, 
the  prisoners  flung  themselves  at  the  magis- 
trat(!'s  fi^et,  imploring  him  to  giv(>  them  the  shel- 
ter of  the  prison  for  at  least  tliret'  months.  With 
the  touching  ingenuousness  of  children,  they  told 
how  the  theft  had  been  a  preconc(*rted  ufTuir  in 
order  to  escape  the  terrors  which  the  winter  (a 
particularly  bitter  one  this  year)  held  in  stoi-e 
for  lliem,  and  how  they  had  even  considted  a 
lawyer,  who  liad  planned  the  whole  scheme,  as- 
suring them  that,  accoiding  to  the  penal  code, 
they  would  be  sentenced  to  tlii-ec;  months  at  the; 
very  least.  And  now  the  poor  girls  saw  their 
dream  of  prison-pai'adise,  with  its  bed  and  blan- 
kets and  daily  soup  and  bread  and  meat  twice  a 
week — a  j)rincely  fare — vanishing  like  a  mirage 
before  them  just  as  t!i(!y  thought  themselves  on 
the  pomt  of  entering  the  blessed  portals.  They 
were  being  ruthlessly  thrust  back  into  the  world 
of  honesty  and  squalor  to  slave  and  starve  and 
suffer,  and  they  made  one  last  desperate  stand 
against  their  fate.  The  poor  magistrate  actually 
had  to  sustain  a  juridical  discussion  with  the 
would-be  victims,  who  were  led  away  sobbing  in 
a  broken -iiearted  manner,  as  if  they  saw  stretch- 
ing before  them  the  long  vista  of  weary  winter 
days,  with  its  attendant  train  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  dishonor.  For  it  would  be  useless  to  deny 
that  the  present  famine  exercises  a  most  demor- 
alizing influence  upon  the  peasantry,  favoring 
the  revival  of  long- forgotten  medieval  rights 
and  customs  (I  allude  to  tlie'y«s  prima,  noctis), 
which  the  petty  lords  of  the  land  are  nothing 
loath  to  exact  from  their  serfs  and  tenants  in  re- 
turn for  pecuniary  aid  or  loans  in  kind." 

Irrigation,  discouragement  of  vine  -  growing, 
development  of  corn  -  growing,  suppression  ol 
usury,  of  red-tapeism,  and  emigration  are  the 
remedies  which  the  writer  suggests. 

STATE  SOCIALISM  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  Australian  Rcvicvi  of  Reviews  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  experience 
gained  in  Victoria  in  experiments  in  state  social  ■ 
ism  : 

"  Victoria  set  its  old-age  pension  scheme  ir 
operation  on  the  strength  of  a  random  guess, 
which  proved  hopelessly  wrong,  and  the  cost  will 
be  much  more  than  double  the  original  estimate 
The  pensions  in  Victoria,  begun  in  an  impulse  ol 
generous  sentiment,  are  yielding  some  very  un- 
sentimental results.  Many  infirm,  or  even  half- 
senile,  inmates  of  the  benevolent  asylums  secured 
a  pension  of  7s.  Gd.  or  10s.  per  week,  and  crept 
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out  of  those  institutions,  to  set  up  housekeeping 
on  their  own  account,  with  results  which  may  lie 
guessed.  Some  of  the  pensioners  killed  them- 
selves with  drink.  Others  w»-ro  found,  to  the 
horror  of  the  whole  community,  to  be  living  un- 
der conditions  wliich  would  sh(K'k  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  abori^rinai.  Yet  others  have  dieil  of 
mere  cold  and  hunger.  The  old  age  pension 
scheme,  if  it  settles  one  social  problem,  creates, 
it  i.s  clear,  some  new  ones  nearly  as  big  and  diffi- 
cult." 

EMPLOYMKXT    O?    .MI.VORS. 

The  Victorian  factories  act,  in   its  attompi   to 
settle  one  iliflicult  social  problem,  creates  a  new 
set  almost  as  difhcult.     The  minimum  wage,  for 
example,  tends   inevitably   to  become  the  niaxi- 
mum,  and  so  the  wages  of  the  best  workmen  are 
pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  average.     Slower 
workmen   are,  again,    dismissed,   since  they  are 
not  worth  the  legal  wage,  and  must  get — or  per- 
haps fail  to  get — special   leave  to  work   for   loss 
than  the  minimum.      Perhaps  the  feature  of  tlie 
act  which  is  contemplated  with  most  suspicion  is 
the  severe  clauses  limiting  tiie  number  of  appren- 
tices.     Boy  labor  has  made  evils,  but  so  has  boy  ' 
idleness.      And  one  result  of  the  act  is  to  throw 
whole  battalions  of  boys  out  of  employment  and 
make   it   impossible   for   them  to   learn  a  trade. 
<  )ne  alarmed  employer  writes  to  the  daily  pajH-'rs 
to  say  that  in  his  own  trade  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  have  been  turned  out  of  work  and 
dismissed  to  that  evil  .school,  the  streets  !     One 
case  is  attracting  much  attention.     A   butcher 
employed  his  two  sons  as  improvers  in  liis  busi- 
ness, paying  them   wages.      But  th(!  total  num- 
ber of  han<ls  employed  did  not  entitle  him  to  the 
services  of  two   "improvers."     Ho   was  prose- 
cuted for  a  breach  of  the  act  ;  but  tho  magistrates 
dismi.s.sed  the  complaint  a.s  an  offense  to  commou 
sense.     Tl»e  crown  appealed  against  this  decision 
to  the  full  court,  which  reversed  tho  decision  of 
the   magistrates.     The  chief    justice    atlded    the 
comment   that  "the  case   was  rather  a  startling 
one.     The  defendant  might  very  naturally  think 
he  was  at  liberty  to  employ  his  sons,  but  the  law 
said    he  could    not  do  so  except  under  stringent 
regulations.     The  result  might  be  that  no  one 
else  wouhl  employ  them,  and   then   there  was  a 
chance  of  their  possible  niin." 

In  the  woolen  trade,  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  ^leclined  to  Sit  on  the  "  wages  l>oard," 
on   the  ground  that  among  the  n  ;  ■  <i 

the  employees  were  "  out-siders."    • •         — e 

system  is  threatened,  since  tho  employ«'rs  wem 
able  at  any  tinje  to  paralyze  a  "  wages  Ixjard  "  by 
declining  to  sit  on   it.      \'  '  •■<\  to  annuid 

the  law  so  as  to  oliviate  t! 


I 
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THE  LATE  DR.  MOSES  COIT  TYLER. 
IIK  work  of  Prof.  M...m.h  Coii  Tyler   .  f  Cor- 
nell University,  recot;nized  as  the  ^t 


by  the  tfreat  public.     The  critics  c  ,, 

1'  ut  on  the  results  of  Profeflsor  'i'yler's 

la:-....    ,i,v.    ifW    indeed,  for   how  '     '  n 

can  say  that  they  have  been  ov.  .     ,f 

the  ground   covered   by  this  indefa  his- 

torian, whose  ambition  it  was  not  to  le«vo  unread 
a  single  book  or  pamphh"  ■•''  "">•  i;>........  :.  n.,. 

rtice    produced    by  an    A\  ,    ; 

many  Americans  have  studied  our  native  liiera 
ture  to  so  good  pur|x)se. 

A    IJEXEHOC8    CRITIC. 

A  scholar  wlio  1.^  -         ,  .  . 

sor  Tyh'r's  work  to  - y 

applied  by  the  critic  or  reviewer  is  Prof.  Wdliaiii 
P.  Trent,  who  for  some  mouths  past  has  had  the 
several  volumes  of  the  "  History  of  .\ineric«n 
Literature"  constantly  in  hand,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Colonial  and  Uevolulionary 
literature  with  which  t'  d.      Hi>  ■len't 

of  Profe.ssor  Tyler's  at is  expn        .    .;<  an 

article  contributed  to  the  August  Forum,  iu  tho 
course  of  which  ho  says  : 

"  I  am  able  to  Ix-'ar  testinu  •   •  •    •     •  '     •     '    , 
accurate  scholarship,  both  in  J..      _  i 

in  the  larger  one  of  American  history  in  general, 
but  also  to  his  wid«'  knowN-dge  of  liritisli  litera- 
ture and  to  his  ability  to  i)ring  to  In'ar  u|K)n  the 
mass  of  literature  he  passed  in  review  canons  of 
a'sthetic  criticism  which  are  in  the  main  sound. 
It  is  quite  plain  that  tliose  criti  ^  '  think  Pro 
fessor  Tyler  too  consistently  .  o  ar»»   fr«'- 

quently  right  ;   but   it  is  equally  plain   that   his 
readers  can  soon  learn  to  discount   •       ' 
praise   in  such   a  way  that  an  app;     ,,.... 
mate  of  a  writer's  value  can   Ik?  easily  o; 
In  other  wt)r<ls.   Professor  Tyler's  instincts  and 
training  as  a  critic  Were  t'  ''      -      i      i 

not  wont  to  single  out   i        _ 
that  did  not  deserve  it  in  fair  measurt*.       His 
vvi're  .sturdy  an<l  1  yet   by  no  meaiix 

„'  indelicacy,  unii he  <lid  not  like  a 

piece  of  literature,  he  said  so  frankly.     The  mam 

deft'ci  of  his  criiicij«m  had  its  origin  in  a  cliar- 

acteristic  that  did  him  cr    '  •  ■    .         ' 

ero.sily.      When  amid   t 

ephemeral  iNHtks  and   pamphlets  w; 

duty   I  iJiAi   „iill 

hi-eme..   ..;.» ,.  ..   ...  ..,,,,1, 

and  to  eulogixe  the  autlmr  (list 
task. 

"Bill  \v  '  ."   '  :„  ;     If  nn 

r    hhould  V  that    I    ' 
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THE  LATE  PKOF.  MOSES  COIT  TYLEU. 

tliaii  once  found  myself,  witli  regard  to  forgotten 
writers  highly  praised  by  Pi-ofessor  Tyler,  in 
much  the  same  position  as  the  proverbial  persons 
who  went  to  churcli  to  scoff  and  remained  to 
pray.  I  remember  that  such  was  the  case  when 
1  had  smiled  at  the  enthusiastic  pages  devoted 
to  the  Kev.  John  Wise,  of  Ipswich.  I  turned 
to  the  two  ecclesiastical  treatises  that  had  won 
tlie  historian's  admiration — not  even  their  names 
need  be  given  here — and,  while  I  scarcely  found 
the  prose  so  Miltonic  as  Professor  Tyler  had 
done,  I  did  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  noble 
writer  of  whose  existence  probably  not  one 
American  in  a  thousand  has  ever  heard.  So  it 
was  with  more  tlian  one  pamphlet  and  book 
elaborately  discussed  in  '  The  Literary  History 
of  the  American  Revolution  ' — volumes  which  in 
their  general  scope  and  their  specialistic  thor- 
oughness represent  Professor-  Tyler  at  his  best 
and  fully  entitle  \mn  to  rank  with  the  great 
scholarly  historians  of  literature  who  were  his 
predecessors, — with  Ginguene,  for  example,  and 
Xisard,  and  Mure,  and  Ticknor.  I  do  not  know 
whether  many  readers  of  these  volumes  have 
been  tempted  to  undertake  the  thirteen  sermons 
which  the  Loyalist  Jonathan  Boucher  (Mr.  Lock- 
er-Lampson's  grandfather)  gathered  into  a  dia- 
tribe against  the  Revolution  that  drove  him  to 
England  as  an  exile  ;  but  I  took  Professor  Tyler 
at  his  w^ord,  read  all  the  sermons,  and  had  no 
reason  to  regret  my  confidence." 


THE  LATE  HERMAN  GRIMM. 

rni  IbTiiiMii  (iriiiiiii,  whose  death  at  the 
age  of  si'venty-tlmH'  occiirrcd  on  Juno  17 
<'l  I  his  yi>ar,  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of 
( iciiiian  culture  has  passed  away.  He  came  of 
disliiiguished  lineage,  being  the  son  of  Wilhelm 
(ii-imiu,  one  of  the  editoi-s  of  tlie  "Household 
Tales"  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child.  A 
student  and  scholai\  lie  was  never  very  active;  in 
]>ul)lic  life,  and  his  career  as  university  ])r()f('ssor 
iiail  also  been  closed.  Yet  his  death  calls  for 
more  than  a  passing  mention,  for  he  was,  says 
Wilhelm  Bolsche,  in  a  brief  appreciation  in  Die 
Woche  of  June  22,  "not  only  a  representative 
of  Gei-manism,  but  also  a  type  of  i,he  modern 
man,  doing  original,  solitary  pioneer's  work.  A 
refined  cuUure,  the  sesthetic  view  of  life,  was  liis 
ruling  principle,  by  which  he  measured  all  things, 
and  in  relation  to  which  only  they  were  of  value. 
Art  to  him  unfolded  the  supreme  trutlis  ;  art 
was  the  goal  of  humanity,  as  in  mythical  times 
it  had  been  the  starting-point  of  civilization." 

Thus,  Herman  Grimm  amplified  upon  the 
work  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  whose  re- 
searches into  German  folklore  led  them  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  German  literature.  He  en- 
deavored to  exemplify  his  theories  of  art  in  three 
great  works.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  Renais- 
sance, the  lives  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  is  also  the  most  popular  ;   the  series  of  lec- 


HERMAN  GRIMM. 
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turos  on  Gootlie  pive  a  plowing  pictun*  of  ilie 
classic  a<;e  of  CJernian  litoraturt'.  The  two  v<il- 
umes  on  Hoiiut's  Iliad,  finally,  savs  II«>rr  Uol- 
sche,  '•  the  testainont  of  liis  miliro  thought  to  liis 
time,  called  up  a  storm  of  op{K>8ition.  For  tliis 
work  di'finitely  thn>ws  down  t'  tlet  in   Jw- 

half  of  an  lestlietic  value  of  i  _  ,  an  artistic 
Wfltansclinuung  as  op}x>sed  to  a  disintepratinp, 
negative  science  and  pliilosoj-liv.  The  followers 
of  (triinm  look  upon  this  work  as  marking  a  new 
era  in  lit»'rary  history." 

Grimm  did  gooil  service  to  American  letters 
l»y  iK'ini;  aiiiont;  the  first  ti>  intro«hic»>  Km«'rs<>ii 
to  his  countrymen,  transhitini;  some  of  the  essavs, 
and  himself  writing  two  essays  on  Kmerson.  For 
many  yi'ai-s  a  i)rofessor  of  the  history  of  art  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  his  fascinating  ie<'tnres 
will  he  remembered  hvthe  maiiv  AiiH'iicans  who 
w»»re  among  his  dt'lighted  hearers.  In  I  s'm;,  he 
wjis  elected  a  meml>cr  of  the  American  \<-ademy 
of  Arts  anil  Sciences,  succeeding  the  late  Sir  John 
R.  Seeley.  Grimm's  place  in  German  thought 
and  letters  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  late  Walter 
Pater  among  modern  ?]iiglish  writers. 


K 


A  MONASTERY  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH. 

KINGSJAA"  (Julv    l.">)  has  an   iiiten'st- 


ing  article,  signed  by  "  Fanny  W.," 
and  illustrated  from  photographs  by  Mrs.  Ellisef 
We.ssel,  describing  a  visit  paid  by  a  party  of 
twenty  Norwegians  to  the  I'et.schenga  Monastt-ry, 
— the  most  northerly  in  the  world.  It  stands  in 
jK'.aceful  solitude  on  a  forest-bound  plain  some 
fourteen  English  miles  from  one  of  the  larger 
villages  on  the  Murman  coast  of  Lapland,  called 
Namster  ;  this  village  lying, 
in  the  Petschenga  fiord,  close 
to  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  monastery  wa.s  founded 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Trifon  of  Novgcjnxl,  who 
tramped  the  long  way  from 
Moscow  to  Fet-schenga  to  do- 
vote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  mis- 
sion work  among  the  .'^kolts, 
or  Russian  Lapps.  Murdered 
at  hkst  by  these  half- savages, 
he  is  nf)W  worshijx'd  as  a 
samt  hikI  martyr  by  every 
Ru.ssian.  At  tin;  end  of  th«r 
sixteenth  century,  the  mon- 
astery was  burned  by  a  horde 
of  Finnish  lirigainl.s,  ami  only 
in  LSH7  was  it  rebuilt. 

On  Febniary  l.'i,  the  birth- 
day of  Trifon  is  ceh-braled 
with  much  p<jmp  in  the  mon- 


aatery.  Tr«M>|i«  of  |M><>ple  frr»in  Kaat  FinmarkfO 
journey  thitlier  to  take  pari  in  ih'  »l.      And 

a    more   4lf'    -■••■■'    ••   '    inttTcst  tor   tour 

cannot,    s<i_.  ,    Uj    n  1.       The 

weather  is  usually  Iteautiful  with  sparkling  froct 
and 

le :._.     ..     ...   ;.a3tery  iu  the  cvoninf;,   llie 

party  found  its  outer  court*  crowtled  with  rein- 
ileer  and   .""  is,  the  monks  moving  among 

them  with    in  ■  '      '         -   '    --••-■    ;.,,! 

ushering  each  ,  ,<>»•- 

gians  were  lionored  with  8(>ats  in  tlie  monastery 
it.^elf,  but  the  ordinary  were  nhown  to 

the  public  guest  rooms  si... ng  it. 

The  F«'l.schenga  Monjistery  is  a  two-st«>rie<l 
builtlingin  modern  style.  The  up|)er  story  con- 
tains the  cells,  which  are  light  ami  pleasant  :  tlie 
lower,  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  Pinner 
was  now  served,  ami  while  the  guests  ale,  a  priest, 
standing  at  a  pulpit  in  the  mitidh*  of  the  nutm, 
read  aloud  from  a  big  lHM»k  the  life  of  Trifon. 
Both  eati?ig  anil  reatling  were  done  at  a  riMuark- 
able  speed.  The  courses,  a  description  of  which 
shall  be  spared  t>ur  rt     '  were  far  from  deli- 

cious ;   but  with  the  e\  ■  ■  iUie  twenty  to  thirty 

priests  fixed  upon  them  with  slifT  repn»ach,  the 
guest^s  had  no  choice  but  to  partake  of  all  with 
the  iKJSt  grace  possible. 

F.LABOKATE    CUl'KCII    8KKVICK8. 

After  dinner,  service-  was  reH<l  in  the  church 
close  by  the  monastery.  Like  most  Ku.»sian 
churches,  it  is  magnificently  ornamenti>«l,  and  sur- 
pas.s««s  in  this  respect  even  those  of  Homan  Cath- 
olic countries.  It  is  diviiie«l  into  three  parts. 
First   is   the    "narthe,"   a   kind   of   pn-limmary 


I'lllKMT  ASH  MnNK*  AT  THIT  PitTiM  IIKMUA   MoNAiTTRHT.  IN  I.Ari.AHU. 
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iliurch,  wlicro  tho  wliolo  con«rr<^}^ntioii — ricli  and 
j)(v>r — woreliips  stainling.  'I'liciv  me  no  seats. 
Then  comes  the  ••  ikonostas."  a  sort  of  picture 
•jallery.  covered  with  imintinj^s.  oUl  and  new, 
LTiMid  and  liaii.  of  saints  and  lioly  men.  Before 
.  ;nh  i>ieture  hand's  a  liuiiiing  silver  lamp.  A 
broad  openinir  in  the  middle  of  the  "ikonostas" 
reveals  the  church  itself — the  "hieron."  Here 
are  two  rows  of  praying-desks  covered  with  cloths 
of  silk  and  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver.  The  coffin  of  Trifon  is  here.  It  is  inlaid 
with  silver  slabs,  on  whicii,  in  bas-relief,  scenes 
from  his  life  are  represented,  and  before  it  ai'e 
two  immense  candlesticks,  their  several  branches 
holding  large  and  small  wa.x  candles.  Here,  too, 
is  another  wall  ornamenteil  with  gilt  carving  and 
with  three  doors  of  purest  silver.  Behind  tliis 
wall  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  no  woman  may 
set  her  foot.  Here  stands  the  altar  with  great 
seven-armed  candlesticks.  The  whole  is  lit  up 
with  hundreds  of  lights  in  crystal  and  colored  glass 
chandeliers.  Now  enter  the  priests  and  monks 
in  solemn  procession  with  standards  and  candles. 
Their  robes  equal  in  I)rilliance  their  gorgeous 
surroundings,  being  made  of  silk  brocade  in 
many  colors  and  ornamented  richly  with  gold  and 
silver  embroideries. 

The  service  begins  witli  song.  A  chorus  of 
boys  sings  everlastingly,  "  Gospodi  po-milo " 
("  God  have  mercy  on  thee  !  ").  Then  follow  two 
hours  of  mass,  reading,  kneeling,  and  "cross- 
ing," the  priests  swinging  censers  full  of  incense. 
Afterward,  the  congregation  kisses  the  crucifix, 
and  all  is  over.      Service  takes  place  twice  a  day. 

As  in  olden  times,  the  monks  engage  in  manual 
labor,  and,  besides  workshops  of  all  kinds,  have 
a  large  shop  were  they  sell  all  they  make  to  the 
neighboring  villages.  By  this  means  the  monas- 
tery earns  considerable  money,  but  gifts  also  are 
lavished  upon  it  from  all  quarters. 


AN  OLD  MISSION  IN  ARIZONA. 

NEA  R  the  town  of  Tucson,  in  southern 
Arizona,  is  the  ancient  mission  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac.  Of  the  history  of  the  building 
very  little  is  definitely  known,  l)ut  it  is  believed 
to  date  back  more  than  one  hundred  years.  A 
detailed  description  of  this  remarkable  structure 
is  given  in  the  August  number  of  DonaJmcs 
Magazine,  bj'  Mr   J.  L.  Heri'on. 

The  mission  edifice  is  of  Byzantine  and  Moor- 
ish architecture.  The  foundation  walls  are  of 
fine  brick,  covered  with  a  smooth,  thick  layer  of 
cement.  The  same  matf.'rial  is  used  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls  ;  on  the  inside,  the  walls  are  of 
hewn  cobblestones,  also  smeared  with  cement 
and  handsomely  stuccoed. 


"Of  a  castellated  style,  the  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  and  Iwu  minarets  of  Moslem 
architecture.  The  front  is  decoi'aled  witli  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Franciscan  mo)d<s, — a  coil  of 
I'Ope  and  two  arms.  (Jne,  bared,  is  the  arm  of 
Christ  ;  the  other,  clothed,  is  that  of  .St.  Fran- 
cis of.  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  order  whicli 
beai's  his  name.  7\nd  a  bust  of  the  saint  appeni's 
to  the  right  of  the  coat-of-arms, — at  k^ast,  what 
there  is  left  of  the  bust.  At  each  angle  of  the 
facing  are  the  remains  of  griffins  and  dragons. 
Originally  forty-eight,  many  of  these  figures 
have  been  taken  away  by  sightseers,  and  those 
that  remain  arc;  in  a  sad  condition  of  (k^cay. 
Surrounding    the   tiled    roof    is   a  balustrade  of 


MISSION  OF  SAN  XAVIER   DEL  BAC. 

brick  and  cement,  looking  down  upon  the  old 
portico  where  so  many  morning  prayers  were 
breathed. 

"  The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  the  form  of 
a  huge  Latin  cross.  Four  large  paintings  cover 
the  immense  ceiling,  and  extend  for  some  dis- 
tance down  the  arched  sides.  They  represent  the 
'Annunciation,'  the  '.Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
to  Elizabeth,'  the  'Nativity/  and  the  'Visita- 
tion of  the  Magi.'  The  ceiling  itself — fifty  feet 
from  the  flooring — is  supported  by  six  massive 
arches. 

' '  The  chapel  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrow  is  to  the 
right,  and  thei'e,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  cement, 
is  a  large  cross  of  iron- wood.  It  is  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  characters,  most  of  which  may 
barely  i)e  made  out.  In  two  of  the  angles  of  tiie 
main  archway  are  two  images,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent archangels.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  church,  they  have  the  forms  and  faces  of 
two  daughters  of  the  artist  and  designer  of  the 
decorations." 

From  1827,  when  Spain  expelled  the  f liars 
from  the  country,  to  18.')!),  the  mission  was 
closed,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  diocese  of  Santa 
Fe  took  possession. 
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THE  BERLIN  MONUMENT  TO  BISMARCK. 

npiil''  "!•'  't    Bisiiiaivk   niomorittl  wiiu-h 

*■        "as   :  i   in  Juiu-  L.^f  in   front  of  lljo 

Reichstajr  in   Berlin  is  d.  i  by  Dr.  Honior 

in  a  ri'ct  nt  issue  of  the  German  perioUical,  Uehrr 
[muiI  unti  J/.tr. 

The  monument  proper  stands  17  nietors  high, 
on  seven  steps.  The  material  is  a  dull-reil  gran- 
ite, while  all  tabhnsand  relief  work  are  in  bronze. 
The  principal  pedesUl  is  in  the  center  of  a  broad 
foundation,  on  the  sides  of  wliich  are  four-cor- 
nered socles.  The  bronze  figure  of  Bismarck  is 
*ik  meters  high. 


liKTAII,    OK    TIIK     niSMAIlCK     M  ^>^a•M  KXT     AT    lll.KM.N.      slUi- 
FUltD   (OHUI.NU  TIIK  SWUKD  OT   KMIMKK. 

The  chancellor  is  clad  in  a  plain  military  over- 
c(»at,  decorated  only  with  the  Iron  Cross  of  the 
liist  class.  The  vigorous  head  with  the  piercing 
eyes  is  turnerl  to  the  rigiit,  hi.s  '■"-'  '•yebrows 
being    overshadoweil     by    a    cui:  -    helmet 

jauTitily  worn  toward  tin;  l)ack  of  ti;e  iiead.     His 
left  hand  grasps  his  sword,  ihnistirii;  it  <>   ' 
what  from  his  side,  while  the  right,  wji  i 
ppreail,  is  placed  on  a  docunient  which  rests  on  a 
post,  from  which  his  mantle  is  drnp^^c], 

Tlie  whole  colossal  figure  breathes  life  and 
vigor.  Tiie  tat-ift on  the  right  side  of  the  jx-d- 
estal  shows  Bismarck  surroiuub^d  by  i  flight  of 
fairie.s,  who  sti-  '-rs  on  '       '  'iilli, 

standing,  is  bl<.,.,,  irump'    ■  i".  in 

a  silting  position,  i  ig  a  torch. 


The  relief  on  the  left  side  is  easily  underetooil. 

— an  .     '      '       ' 

tary    a  ^   ..; 

the  ravens  flying  v  nwl   ni«i«  nn 

Bismarck's  coat  -  of  •  armti    and    laurel  •« 

lH>oks.      In    the    corner    is    a    • (mi    im' 

jM'<lestal  arv>  further  reliefs  hi:  ,>n  a  level 

with  the  eve.  In  front  is  pictunsi,  in  a  meaxun*. 
th.   '  '      '■■''■■  ,u.      First  -Michel" 

api :g-8tr'ngs  ;  then  as  a 

youth  sleeping  on  a  bearskin,  whom  (iennanta 
waken.s,  and   finally  as  a  robust  champion,  test- 
ing his  strength.       In  the   rea-      •    •■      ' 
the    principal    |>edestal,    is    a 
representing  Germania's  chariot  nishinK  on,  ac- 
CO-  I  by  ni' 

al:, :  _.  the  ho;         ...;    ^. ^.  ..;.  .  ....  ,  , 

to  the  acclaiming  people  the  palms  of  peace.  In 
the  center  she  sits  enthroned,  wearing  the  newly 
won  Kaiser  crown,  her  }  -■  '  ...„.»  i  .  .^.^^ 
figures  typifying  art  an:  on 

the  principal  pedestal,  kneels  the  herculean  fiirure 
of  Atlas,  iM'aring  th>         "       m  his  -  " 

over  this  is  the  simp..   ...     ;.jition — ..,.. 

Behind  this,  young  "  Siegfried  "  hammers  brave- 
ly at  the  sword  of  empire. — a  figure  especially 
attractive  for  its  vigorous  "action."  ''  •'  - 
is  tiie  dt><lication  :  "To  the  First  < 
of  the  German  Nation.  1901."  Ailjoining  the 
pedestal  an>  two  bronze  groups  of  sym)H)!ical 
female  figures.  On  Bismarck's  right,  a  sibyl, 
resting  on  a  sphin.x,  is  absorl)ed  in  the  I>ook  of 
History  ;  to  the  left,  the  proud  and  august  form 
of    Germania.  arm«'d   with    a    -       *  ' 

fident  in  hw  strength,  is  plantiiv. 
prostrate  neck  of  a  monster — thesuUIued  panther 
of  discord. 

The  cost  of  theo-'---  "•••v  -'.•  1.200.000  marks. 
The  sculptor  is  K'  _  .-.      The  execution 

of  the  monument  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
architect. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  WILD  BEAST. 

IN    th«>  Si-ptemlwr  MiClu  -  an  inter- 

esting arcount  of  the  il.  <:  .  .  .  an  animal 
new  to  scientific  knowledgi».  by  Sir  H.  H.  John- 
ston. British  «'ommiHsioner  lor  Tganda,  w! 

'  •'       ■  '       t  to  Ih. '  ' 

■f  a  sti 
yXfrican   animal   given   in  the  works  of  the  early 


ex; 

hoi.- 

the    Uj  on     earth     that 

further    II  on    his    arrival    in 

From  the  <  .11^;..  dw     '     '  '  ' 

tion  of  the  <  >kapi.  a: 
K4'bra. 


he    ma«ie 
I'gnnda. 
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SEARrniXO    FOR    THE    OKAPI. 

"  "When  I  reachoi!  liolgiaii  territory,  on  tlie 
west  side  of  the  Seinliki  River,  I  renewed  my  in- 
quiries. Tile  Belgian  ollieers  at  onee  said  they 
knew  the  ()ka;.i  perfectly  well,  liaviiig  frequently 
seen  its  dead  i-.ody  brought  in  liy  natives  for  eat- 
ing. Thev  informed  me  that  the  natives  were 
very  fond  of  wearing  the  more  gaud)'  poitions  of 
its  skin  ;  and  calling  forward  several  of  their  na- 
tive militia,  they  made  the  men  sliow  me  all  the 
bandoliers,  waist-belts,  and  other  parts  of  their 
equipment  made  out  of  the  striped  skin  of  the 
Okapi.  They  described  the  animal  as  a  creature 
of  the  horse  tribe,  but  with  large,  ass-like  ears,  a 
slender  muzzle,  and  more  than  one  hoof.  For 
a  time  I  thought  1  ^x'as  on  the  track  of  the  tliree- 
to«'d  horse,  theHipparion.  Provided  with  guides, 
I  entered  the  awful  depths  of  the  (Jongo  for(>st 
with  my  expedition,  accompanied  also  by  Mr. 
Doggett,  the  naturalist  attached  to  my  staff.  For 
several  days  we  searched  for  the  Okajii,  but  in 
vain.  We  were  shown  its  supposed  tracks  by 
the  natives,  but  as  these  were  footprints  of  a 
cloven-hoofed  animal,  while  we  expected  to  see 
the  spoor  of  a  horse,  we  believed  the  natives  to 
be  deceiving  us,  and  to  be  merely  leading  us 
after  some  forest  eland.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
forest  was  almost  nnbreatliable  with  its  Turkish- 
bath  heat,  its  reeking  moistxire,  and  its  powerlul 
smell  of  decaying,  rotting  vegetation.  We 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  transported  back  to 
Miocene  times,  to  an  age  and  a  climate  scarcely 
suitable  for  the  modern  type  of  real  humanity. 
Severe  attacks  of  fever  prostrated  not  only  the 
Europeans,  but  all  the  black  men  of  the  party, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  searcii  and 
return  to  the  grasslands  with  such  fragments 
of  the  skin  as  1  had  been  able  to  purcliase  from 
the  natives.  Seeing  my  disappointment,  the 
Belgian  officers  very  kindly  promised  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  procure  me  a  perfect  skin  of 
the  Okapi. 

"Some  months  afterward,  the  promise  was 
'cept  by  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson,  a  Swedish  officer  in 
Jie  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  who  ob- 
tained from  a  native  soldier  the  body  of  a  recent- 
ly killed  Okapi.  He  had  the  skin  removed  with 
much  care,  and  sent  it  to  me  accompanied  l)y  the 
skull  of  the  dead  animal,  and  a  smaller  skull 
which  he  had  obtained  separately.  The  skin 
and  skulls  were  forwarded  to  London,  where 
they  arrived  after  considerable  delay.  The  Brit- 
ish ^luseum  intrusted  the  setting  up  of  the  Okapi 
to  Mr    Rowland  Ward,  of  Piccadilly. 


MKK    A    nOIJSK    AND    MKK    A    OIRAFFK. 

"  The  size  of  the  Okapi  is  that  of  a  large  stag. 
It  stands  relaiivc^ly  higher  in  the  legs  than  any 
memlKM"  of  the  ox  trilx'  ;  otlu'rwisc  I  should 
C()mj)an'  its  size  to  that  of  an  ox.  Like  th(! 
gii-afTe,  this  crcatui'e  has  oidy  two  hoofs,  and  no 
renuiins  whatever  of  the  other  digits,  which  ai'e 
represented  in  the  deer,  oxen,  and  in  most  ante- 
lopes, by  the  two  little  '  false  hoofs '  on  either 
sitle  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

"The  coloration  of  the  Okapi  is  quite  extraor- 
dinary. The  cheeks  and  jaws  arc;  yellowish 
white,  contrasting  abruptly  with  tlu;  dark-coloiHid 
neck.  The  forehead  is  a  deep-i'ed  chestnut  ;  the 
large  broad  ears  are  of  the  same  tint,  fringed, 
however,  with  jet  black.  The  foi-ehead  i-anges 
between  vinous  red  and  black  in  tint,  and  a  black 
line  follows  the  bridge  of  the  nose  down  to  the 
nostrils.  The  muzzle  is  sepia-colored,  but  there 
is  a  faint  rim  or  mustache  of  reddish -yellow  hair 
round  the  upper  lip.  The  neck,  shoulders,  bar- 
rel, and  back  range  in  tone  from  sepia  and  jet 
black  to  rich  vinous  red.  The  belly  is  l)lackish, 
except  just  xmder  the  knees.  The  tail  is  bright 
chestnut  red,  with  a  small  black  tuft.  The  hind 
quarters,  hind  and  fore  legs,  are  either  snowy 
white  or  pale-cream  color,  touched  here  and  there 
with  orange.  They  are  boldly  marked,  however, 
with  purple-black  stripes  and  splotches,  which 
give  that  zebra-like  appearance  to  the  limbs  of 
the  Okapi  that  caused  the  first  impei'fect  account 
of  it  to  indicate  the  discovery  of  a  new  striped 
horse.  The  soft  parts  of  the  animal  being  as  yet  un- 
known, it  cannot  be  stated  positively  that  the  Okapi 
possesses  a  prehensile  tongue,  like  the  giraffe,  but 
the  long  and  flexil)le  lips  would  seem  to  atone  for 
the  very  weak  front  teeth.  It  is  probal-ly  by  the 
lips  and  tongue  that  the  creature  gathers  the  leaves 
on  which  it  feeds,  for  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  natives  it  lives  entii-ely  on  foliage  and  small 
twigs.  Like  all  living  ruminants  (except  the 
camel),  it  has  no  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
molars  are  very  like  those  of  the  gii-affe." 

OTHER    WONDERS    IN    THE    CONGO. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  thinks  the  range  of  the 
Okapi  is  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  Oongo  forest, 
in  outlying  parts  of  Uganda,  and  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Moreover,  he  thinks  this  vast  tropi- 
cal forest  conceals  other  wonders  in  atumal  life 
not  known  at  present,  including  enormous  go- 
rillas. In  fact,  he  says  he  has  seen  photographs 
of  these  huge  apes,  taken  from  the  dead  bodies 
brought  in,  by  natives. 


THE  PERIODICALS  Ri:\'ii:\vr:n. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZIXK. 

IX  the  SeptenilxT  Ccnturu,  Mr.  Alexaiuk-r  IMcA.Iie 
t^'lls  of  the  efforts  ina.h-  to  pn>t.-ct  the  Californiii 
fruit  crops  from  frost,  under  the  title '•  Kitjhtiut?  Frost." 
The  most  succe-^sful  attempts  to  cojie  with  the  elemeiiU 
iu  this  field  have  been   in  the  cjise  of  the  citrus  enjp 
which  is  worth  a»>out  $7.t)(J().(HJ0  a  year  to  California! 
Fornierl.v,  unfr.vo;-al,le  winters  kille<l  one-third  of  the 
crop,  but  for  tlie  past  two  years  the  loss  has  \H-i-u  less 
than   5   per   cent.     The    principle  of  finhtiiiK   ofT   the 
frost  is  to  make  fojj  or  clcud   by  pr<Klueiti|L;  water  vaiK»r 
and  takinsiadv.uitaj<eof  the  latent  heat  of  vaix.ri/jition. 
One  of  the  methods  of  protect inj^  oran^ies  from  frost  is 
to  fire  a  wire  bjusket  which  contains  alMnit  ten   (rounds 
of  coal.     The  protective  cloud  is  also  obtained  in  some 
instances  from   burnint;  damp  straw,  old   w.mmI,  prun- 
ings.  etc.      In    the  course  of   his  article,  Mr.  McAdie 
comments  on  the  rei>orts  of  fij^hting  off  hail.storms  in 
Italy  and  Austria  by  vigorous  cannonading.     He  <li)«-s 
not  think  that  the  result^s  of  this  curious  meth.Ml   are 
either  definite  or  certain,  or  that  it   would   U- wise  to 
extend  the  practice  to  America. 

THE  CROWN  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 
Mr.  GeofKe  Bird  Grinnell,  in  "The  Crown  of  the  Con- 
tinent," describes  an  unmapped  corner  of  northwestern 
Montana,  hidden  from  view  by  mountain-peaks,  the 
waters  of  wliicli  pour  their  current.s  into  three  seas,  the 
Pacific,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  ami  the  (Julf  of  .Me.xico.  Thi.s 
pictures<jue  spot  is  just  south  of  the  l)a<klK)ne  of  the 
continetit,  and  is  known  as  the  St.  Marys  ].:ike  coun- 
try. Mr.  Grinnell  draws  a  most  fiLscinat uij^  picture  of 
the  scenic  wealth  ami  j^ame  |X)ssibilities  of  this  land  in 
his  account  of  his  hunting  exi>editions  into  its  fast- 
nes.ses.  In  1897,  the  Iniu-d  States  Forest  Commission 
made  a  lar«e  .section  of  this  mountain  country  into  a 
forest  reserve,  ami  .Mr.  Griimell  liopes  that  the  faithful 
and  iutelliyent  supervision  of  tliis  M-ction  will  lessen 
the  impendinti  danyer  of  a  water  .scarcity  arising  fn.m 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  tnppin>(  of  the 
streams  for  irrigation  piirijose.s. 

THE  AUTISTIC  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  ni'FFAI.O  FAIR. 

The  Cfiitiiri/  yives  an  elalx)rately  illustrat*-*!  article 
to  the  HulTalo  Kx|)osition,  of  which  Mr.  David  (Jray 
writ^'s,  under  the  title  "The  City  of  Light. "  Mr.  (Jray 
says  that,  artistically  considered,  there  are  four  thiiiKs 
which  nuike  tlie  exiK)sition  dilTereeit  from  others  and 
significant.  First  Me  i)l!ices  the  wonderful  electric- 
liKhting  effects;  .s«'(ondly,  the  unity  of  architecture 
known  ilh  composition  ;  thirdly,  the  color  nchetne,  "for 
color  in  th<'  iinMlern  world  has  never  iM-fure  Inm-h  a|>- 
plied  to  an  archit<'ctural  creation  of  t  his  maunitndeaiid 
character  ;"  an<l,  fourthly,  the  nniciuesculpturt*  Mchenie. 

HAKT»KR'.S  MAfiAZINK. 

''T^If  P'  SeptA-njIier  Ilnrper'n  openN  with  ft  n-mnrknbiy 
X  well  illustrated  dexcript  inn  of  I'raKue,  by  .\fr. 
Arthur  .Symons.  .Mr  II.  W  WiI-mxi,  the  KriKlixli  author- 
ity on  naval  tnatti'rs,  ({iveM  an  account  of  "The  New 
(Jerman  Xavy"an<l  its  Kniwth  under  the  direction  «if 
the  pres«-nl  Kais4-r.  In  IHKN,  when  >\'illiam  aMC)>nde<l  the 
throne,  (Germany  ilid  not  imih.sj'mm  n  mIiikIu  llr»t/-«*lnM»  lv»t- 


tleship.      The  fluhtiuK  navy  wa«  ... 
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I  lie  Km|Hror.  the  HeichstaK  ha*  iu  the  pajtt  liirw  yrars 
made  a  programme  which  prtivideM  for  II     '  oj 

first  cliLvH  bjittle>hipsaiid  rjcruiwerH,  |.>  U  i.y 

I'.MtJ.  To  yive  all  idea  ..f  wjiat  this  iiiealiv  KiikIjiiiU  haM 
to-day  4y  Uittleshipn  le»s  tJiau  tweut)-ave  yearn  old, 
and  the  Cnite«l  StaU'H  18,  countiuK  the  Khi|M  that  ara 
buildiiiK.     Mr.   \Vils<iii   nj»vs   that    the   .\  •» 

that  this  activity  is  dire»t«-«l  against  the  i  .-^ 

is  erroii«>iis.  He  thinks  Count  Ui)lo%v'H  utttranctM 
make  it  clear  enough  that  it  is  against  Kiigland  the  In- 
crease isaime<l.  Mr.  \Vils..n  sjiysthe  (M-rmaii  shijinnrw 
excellent  in  design  and  workmanlike  in  appearanc. 
The  big  gun  has  In-eii  <lelilNrately  aU»ndon«l,  even  for 
the  lieaviest  l«ittl.-.hips.  The  guns  are  all  (|uirk -flHng. 
and  the  largi-st  caliU«r  is  y.4  inches,  except  on  the  1ir>n\- 
iltnhurg  oIilss,  which  carry  six  11-iiuh  giiiiH  \V,««|  han 
been  almost  abs4)lutely  eliminated  in  the  (xmstriictioii 
of  these  ships,  and  every  conceivable  improvement  has 
lieen  intrtxluced. 

Orit  LAST  CANNIBAL  TltlBF^ 
Mr.  .Fames  MtMniey,  of  the  Smiths<inian  In-' 
tells   of   "Our    Ijist    Caiiiiilijil    TriU-,"   the   '1.       ..^ 
who  livetl  in  Texa.s  aljoiit  .Sm  Antonio,  and  who  wer«« 
known  toother  Indians,  even  to  the  present  «lay.  as  the 
man-eaters.     The  <'aniiilMli.stic  habits  of  this  triU-  hail 
U'eii  carried  on  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.     Half 
of  the  whole  triln-  was  kilUtl   in  a  surprise  altAck  by 
the  Shawnees  in  l««tj,  and  they  never  recoverttl  fn.m 
this  blow.     .Mr.  .M.M.ney  sjiys  that  in  his  flehl  s^-rvic-.-  he 
heanl  many  grewsome  tales  of  the   iii;m-«'at«rH,   from 
witnesses  of  their  ghoulish  n-vels.     "  From  all  acciiinlM 
they  did  not  always  confine  their  attention  to  pri«t..nv-rH 
of  war,  but  would  Honietinies  lie  in  wait  to  stdiu'  any 
solitar)'    Indian  from  another  triU-,   man,    woman,   or 
chihi.  who  might  hap|Kii  to  rome  their  way      .Mon<th;tii 
one  missing  i^rson   was  thus  traced  to  the  Tonkawa 
camp,  where  all  clews  abruptly  eiul.-<l."    A  rt-mnant  ..f 
the  trilje  still  resides  in  the   Indian  Territory.     Tl>.  y 
now  niimU-r  only  fifty  all  tol.l,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
have  become  extinct 


scuiHXKKs  ma<;azixf:. 

'y^HF,  most  striking  feature  of  I!  v 

1       mr'H  is  (o-n.  Francis  V.  (Jr. 
ill    his   history  of   the    Cnll«>d    Stai4>H  army,     (frnrral 
(invne  liegins  with  the  reMoliitionn  iidopt«.<l  by  the  Con- 
tiiieiital  ConKn>sN  In  June,  1775.  at  it*  s«>sMioii  In  Phib.- 
ilelphia.      The  fin«t  res4iluti 
a  Continental  army   the  (■ 

which  under  the  leml  of  MaK«jichii*«<ilM  had  aM«embli''<l 
at  Ifcwt  >n  HiMin  aft4'r  the  luiltbmof  \a'x'  '  ;' 

conl.    The  .M-eon.l  a|i|M.lnt<H|  tieorgi'  NVi 
eral   ami  Commaii'  •  li-f   of   all    the   ^^n^ 

f.irres  rais4>«|  or  t..  I"  :  for  the  defend,  of  At 

lllnTty."  and  the  thlnl  ailopt*.*!  "  rulin.  and  rrgnlatlon* 

for  the  gov.  r  -of  ||„,    ,  t"- 

of  the  Am.  ;ny.     W 

'JI),!M3  nnicem  and  men,  of  whom  n.iia  werr  prr<vnl  for 
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ihity,  thrvo- fourths  of  tlu'iu  from  .M.issjicliusftts,  !iii(l 
till'  rest  Inun  t'ouiiorticnt,  Xt-w  H:iiu|i>liiri-,  iiiiil  KIukIc 
Ishiiut.  In  the  oiu' liuiidri'd  and  twonty-six  yours  that 
Imve  pasMHl,  nearly  live  million  men  liave  worn  the 
Americjin  uniform,  live  great  wai-s  liivve  hecn  wayed 
and  won.  In'siiles  minor  eampai'^ns.  The  army  has  fur- 
nished eleven  of  the  twenty- four  l*rcsi<liMits  of  the 
United  States,  and  hjus  been  used  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  restoring  order  and  inaugurating  civil  govern- 
ment after  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War,  and 
thewarwitli  Spain,  (ieiieral  (ireeiie's  first  paper  car- 
ries the  liistoiy  through  the  war  of  181'2. 

Mr.  William  Loring  Andrews  resuscitates  the  his- 
toric figure  of  Paul  Jievere,  and  shows  us  copies  of 
many  of  tiiat  jMit riot's  engravings. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF   MODEL  TENEMENTS. 

The  o;)ening  article  in  this  number  is  an  essay  by 
Robert  Alston  Stevenson  ou  "The  Poor  in  Summer," 
in  which  he  makes  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  suireriiig 
of  the  city  poor  crowded  into  such  i-egious  as  New 
York's  Hester  Street.  He  speaks  most  hopefully  of  the 
experiment  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company, 
— with  its  model  tenements  for  the  poor  people  of  the 
city,  with  their  light,  abundant  air  space,  baths,  indi- 
vidual closets,  water-supply,  gas  stoves,  wardrobes, 
laundries  with  stationary  tubs  and  drying  chambers, 
stea:n  heat.  light«d  halls,  and  rooms  for  baby  carriages 
on  the  first  Hoor.  This  company  has  not  only  given 
the.se  comforts  to  the  poor,  but  has  aid  interest  regu- 
larly to  the  stockholders. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  September  McClurc's  we  have  selected 
the  description  of  the  new  animal  recently  dis- 
covered in  Ivist  Africa  by  Sir  11.  11.  Jolinstoii  and  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb's  article  "i  "The  Possibility  of  a 
Practical  Airship"  to  qii/te  from  among  the  "  Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Montn.' 

The  magazine  opens  with  a  series  of  l)rief '' Stories 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,"  by 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  He  says  that  in  the  single 
year  of  1899  the  Royal  Humane  Society  rewarded  no 
fewer  than  7.56  persons  for  rescuing  life  from  drowning 
and  suffocation.  The  society  has  been  in  existence  for 
125  years,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  made  a  rich  find  of  dra- 
matic incident  in  its  records. 

THE  BALDWIN  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  the  commander  of  the  Baldwin- 
Ziegler  polar  expedition,  tells  "How  I  Hope  to  Reach 
the  North  Pole."  Mr.  Baldwin's  party  sailed  from 
Tromsi)  on  July  17.  He  says  that  no  expedition  ever 
sailed  for  the  north  with  so  comprehensive  an  equip- 
ment or,  he  thinks,  with  prospects  half  so  bright.  He 
has  three  ves.sels  in  the  fleet, — the  America,  a  three- 
masted,  shii>rigged  steamer  of  46.5  tons,  the  crack 
whaler  of  the  entire  Dundee  fleet ;  the  Frithjof,  a  Nor- 
wegian .sailing  vessel  used  for  a  supply  .ship,  and  the 
Delgwa,  late  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic  expedition. 
These  three  vessels  carry  the  most  extraordinary  array 
^f  polar  supplies  and  resources.  One  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, has  on  board  a  party  of  skilled  hunters,  adepts 
in  the  chase  of  seals,  walruses,  bears,  etc.  There  will 
be  400  dogs,  15  Siberian  ponies.  6  picked  Siberians,  well 
trained  in  the  handling  of  dog.s,  as  well  as  gasf>line 
launches,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  could  have  been 
considered   u.seful   and   portable.     To  show   the   large 


scale  of  operations,  Mr.  Baldwin  says  he  will  carry 
over  a  hundred  tons  of  dog  food  alone.  The  j)arty  has, 
too,  several  by  Irogen  balloons,  to  be  released  at  inter- 
vals during  the  Arctic  night,  each  one  freighted  with 
news  of  the  expedition.  There  are  thirty-six  men  in 
the  expedition,  including  a  geodesist,  a  meteorologist, 
a  surveyor,  a  i)hologra|)lier,  a  translator,  a  cartogrji- 
pher,  ami  secretaries.  Mr.  Baldwin  concludes:  "  I  de- 
sire here  to  emphasize  the  faot  that  the  Baldwin-Ziegler 
expedition  was  organized  to  •coch  the  pole.  Neither 
sciei  ■  ■'■  research,  nor  even  a  recoi-d  of  'farthest  north  ' 
will  sultice  ;  only  the  attainment  of  that  much  sought 
for  spot  where  one  can  i)oint  oidy  to  the  south  can 
satisfy  our  j)urpose." 

In  her  charming  .stories  of  scenes  of  farm  life,  in  the 
series  named  "Next  to  the  (iroiind,"  Mrs.  Martha 
McCulloch  Williams  describes  this  month  the  insect  life 
that  the  farmer's  boy  .sees  about  him,  aiul  the  habits 
and  homely  lore  of  locusts  and  wild  bees.  Mr.  Walter 
AVfllnian,  in  "The  Rise  of  the  American  City,''  makes 
an  analysis  of  that  part  of  the  census  of  1900  which 
shows  the  wonderful  increase  of  urban  life. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  September  Cosmopolitan  is  chiefly  given  over 
to  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Mr.  Robert 
.Grant  contributes  "Some  Notes  on  the  Pan-American 
Exposition;"  Ur.  Albert  Shaw  writes  on  "The  Real 
Value  of  the  Exposition;"  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker 
has  suggested  to  him  "The  City  of  the  Future,"  on 
which  he  utters  a  prophecy  ;  Mr.  Dooley  discusses  the 
Midway  in  the  Dooley  style;  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
describes  "Some  Novelties  at  Buffalo  Fair;"  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Turner  writes  on  "Organization  as  Applied  to  Art ;  " 
Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan  on  "Athletics  and  the  Sta- 
dium," and  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  JounidJ,  is  moved  by  the  exposition  to  phi- 
losophize on  "The  Incubator  Baby  and  Niagara  Falls." 
Prof.  M.  I.  Pupin  gives  an  account  of  "Electrical 
Progress  During  the  I^ast  Decade,"  Mr.  W.  I.  Bu- 
chanan tells  about  "  The  Organization  of  an  Exposition," 
Mrs.  Ella  Whej^er  Wilcox'  two-page  poem  gives  "The 
Americas'  Message  to  the  World,"  Lavinia  Hart  tells  of 
"The  Exhibit  of  Human  Nature"  at  the  exposition, 
and  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  winds  up  the  sym- 
posium with  an  essay  on  "The  Educational  Influence 
of  the  Exposition." 

TEN  GREAT  INVENTIONS  SINCE  THE  CHICAGO  FAIR. 

In  the  closing  article  of  this  issue  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan, Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  comments  on  "Great 
Inventions  Since  the  World's  Fair."  He  thinks  there 
have  been  nine  invention.s  which  may  accurately  be 
ciilled  great  since  the  Chicago  exposition, — the  subma- 
rine boat,  wii-eless  telegraphy,  telephoning  under  the 
sea,  the  X-ray,  the  high-pressure  twenty-mile  gun,  the 
small-bore  rifle,  the  bal)y  incubator,  the  automobile, 
and  acetylene  gas.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  of  the.se,  in 
order  of  military  importance,  the  submarine  boat  is 
first.  He  thinks  that  the  Holland  boat  is  so  finally 
convincing,  so  far  as  the  practicability  and  destruc- 
tive capacity  of  the  type  are  concerned,  that  there  is 
no  use  building  any  more  battleships.  He  says  that 
the  five  million  dollars  expended  in  a  single  battleship 
could  build  a  hundred  subniJirine  boats,  which  would 
l)e  powerful  enough  to  destroy  our  entire  navy  as  it  ex- 
ists to-day. 


THE  PUR  IODIC  A  IS  RIAIFMHD. 
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ACETVLEXE  GAS  AS  AX  ILLLMINAXT. 
There  is  also  n  k.kxI  article  in  this  nuinbcr  on  act-ty- 
lene  j<a.s  liy  Lieut.-Col.  Davi.l  P.  H.ap.  I'.S  A.  Colnml 
Heap  shows  that  acetylfiu'  is  nunli  thfcht-a|M-st  illiinii 
nant  known.  In-iny  luon-  fionomlcal  evt-n  tlian  kc-n*- 
sene.  The  «as  itself  will  not  explode.  When  It  Ih 
niixe<l  with  twelve  and  oiu'-half  |Mirts  of  air  it  will  pro- 
duce perfect  combustion,  and  tlie  same  pnijx.rtions  will 
also  pnxluce,  the  most  violent  expUwiun.  tV.lonel  Heap 
thinks  that  acetylene  gas  has  prt>ve<l  iu»  cjise  so  far  hm 
house-liu'htinK  is  concerned,  and  that  it  will  !«•  very 
valuable  also  for  such  other  pur{>oses  as  search-llKhts 
for  small  yaclits  mast  and  side  lights  for  steamers,  car- 
liyhtin.L.',  liyhtinj,'  raMroad  stations,  bicycle  lampn,  car- 
riajLje  lanterns,  phot«)t,'raphy.  stereopticon  work,  and 
especially  sitjnalint,'  devices.  It  is  also  used  f,,r  heatinu 
purposes,  in  cooking  and  laundry  stoves,  and  in  Hunsen 
burners,  and  explosively  in  gas  engines.  This  writer 
Kives  a  valuable  set  of  test-s  for  a  tv.rtable,  safe,  and 
effective  acetylene  generator  for  house-lighting. 


MUNSEY'S  MAG.\ZIXE. 

IX  his  account  of  "  Rulers  at  Work,"  in  the  Septem- 
Ijer  M}insc]i's.  Mr.  Fritz  ('unlitTc-Owen  scouts  the 
jwpular  idea  that  kinj^s,  emperors,  and  presidents  lea<l 
a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  and  shows  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  must  toil  like  slaves  to  get  through  their 
lalK)rs  of  state  and  their  social  duties.  To  Ixgin  with 
Kint;  EdwanI,  that  monarch  has  found  it  nece.ssary  to 
give  up  his  habit  of  late  sleeping,  and  the  prince  who 
until  recently  was  looked  u{)on  a.s  the  greatest  .sybarite 
in  Europe  is  now  at  his  desk  at  7  o'clock  every  working 
day.  The  KmiKTor  of  Austria  invariably  gets  «ip  at  4 
and  remains  at  his  desk  from  .5  until  11,  while  the  (ler- 
inan  Kaiser  breakfasts  with  his  F]mpres.s  at  7  o'clock, 
and  generally  has  accontplished  i\  good  deal  of  work 
even  before  that  meal.  The  very  task  of  afTixing  signa- 
tures to  important  i>ai)ers  is  no  easj-  one.  This  writer 
tells  11.S  King  EdwanI  has  to  sign  .sr)me  four  hundre<l 
each  week  d;iy,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  neither  Kirm  Ed- 
wanI, the  (lerman  Kaiser,  nor  the  Italian,  .Austrian,  or 
Danish  monarchs  will  affix  their  names  la  anj' docu- 
ment without  having  thoroughly  mastered  its  contents. 
With  such  a  burden  as  a  Iwginning.  and  with  the  in- 
numerable rei)orts,  audiences,  military  ilnties,  public 
functions,  and  sf)cial  tasks  add»'<l,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  monarchs  have  to  make  an  early  st^irt. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  .lorRXAL. 

THE  SeptemlK-r  Lmllix'  Home  Jounnil  ojm'us  with 
a  bright  and  readable  account  of  .Mr.  Ern«*st 
Seton-Tliompsoii's  lH>me  in  ('onne«f i«-nf,  by  .Myra  Em- 
mons. Mr.  ami  .Mrs.  S«'ton,  as  they  are  known  in  ('<»ii- 
necticut,  have  found  a  hundred  ncreH  of  wiMKlland 
within  an  hour  of   N'ew  York,  /md  on  thi-  *     the 

naturalist  (hids  am|ile  opiiort unity  to  indit..  out- 

door tastes  and  i)nictiHe  the  principle*!  of  forewtry. 

TirE  EVIL  OK  ()VKr:-sTrt)V  roii  ciiii.kuev. 

r)ti  liis  editorial  page.  Mr.  EdwanI   link  tnki"*  up  the 
school  quest  ion   attain   and   |M)intN  out   the   injury  done 
the   health  of  our  children   by  the   metlKMJH  of 
principles  in  l*oanls  of  ••<lucaf  ion.     Hut  .Mr.  H"k 
point  is  that  the  luirentft  lheniselvi>ii  nrv  Hvrioiiidy  to 
blame  in  "  piishiinf  "  tliejr  <hildn-n  f '  '    "'     lri»eiid- 

ies  for  th<*  pui[M.se  of  lui.  .i.^'  tlurn  1  to  Ihe 


WM-iouM  detriment  of  their  hmlth.     Mr.  Ilok  thlnkn  the 

.    nl«H^ 

t.'  the 

>  t»f  |MirvntM  to  n-nlliu*  •  irl 

,....-  ..;  ten  and  -   -  • 

mental  or  physieal  strain  w 

•  -Mr. 

'  idilioii 

of  the  average  New  England  girl.  "She  U,  a»  a  rulr. 
the  mental  HU|itTiur  of  her  sisttr  of  '     ' 

country.     Hut    she   has  a    |H>>r*-r   | 
-^""  our  land.     1  make 

'■''^ -t-H  of   Ihi?   gnauM-nt 

neulect  of  the  physical  development  of  our  AtnerUan 
girl  are.   according   to  n.  to 

New  England  homes.     \\  ,.f 

the  mental  eiiuipnieiit  of  her dnughier coines  iM-fureher 
physical  development.  The  weight  of  a  girl's  heail, 
rather  than  the  weight  of  her  Jimly,  U  what  most  «in- 
cerns  the  Xew   I"  Mier.     And  the  .if 

such   training  ai  to  even  the  m  i,il 

ob.Herver  of  the  American  woman.  If  any  (lenionN  liv- 
ing in  Xew  Englaml  an*  incline<l  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
my  as.s^rtions  in  this  respect,  as  many  undoubt«-<]ly 
will.  I  simply  ask  them  to  read  the  stories  of  their  own 
two  chief  writers  of  (Iction,— Mary  K  wnLiii,  mid 
Sarah  Orne  Jewel t." 

The  pictorial  scheme    of  the/.     '  rf 

is  a  very  charming  one  in  this   i  lie 

double-p:ige  collection  of  photographs  of  runil  sceiicM, 
and  the  exi|uisite  pictun-s  ot  nire  and  antique  lares 
which  accompany  the  article  on  "The  .Mont  Heantiful 
Iwices  in  .-Vmerica." 

KHAXK   LR^^ME'S  MOXTHLV. 

Mil.  ALAX  (TXIXtillAM  u'ives  a  very  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  niethotls  of  the  "  whl|>- 
ping-|N>st"aa  It  exl.sta  in  the  SUtte  of  IVIaware.  The 
subjtft  Is  not  a  verj- chwrful  one,  but  .Mr.  Ci.  <u\ 

can   at    least  assUH'   us   that    the   "whip|iin>;  ,  la 

pn)ved  iM.fh  elllcacinus  ami  ecoTKunicjil.  "(ruinnaU 
an  dcterr«-<l  from  committing  onenm^s,  and  when  they 
do  commit  them,  shorter  terms  of  Imprisonment  accom- 
pany whippings  ;  the  bunleii  U|Hin  t'  is 
lightened,  and  the  jails,  which  are  .if 
crime,  are  kept  n^asonably  clear  of  dantfemus,  hanlenrd 

criminals.      Much  has  l» ' rd  of  •.!. '  i»ticr.' 

which  Is  pn>mpt  and  n  .  but  ih>  .r*  of 

the  w  .  j.1 

even  -    .  ,  ^..^ 

but  more  efTei'tnally  pn>vent«  crime  by  'warning  with 
a  loud  voice  and  ruling  with  a  stninu  arm.'  The  eflt- 
clency  of  l>tdawan''H  system  may  Is-  shown  from  her 
cfiurt  n-cords,  and  the  oidy  i|UeMti>in  Is  whether  the 
|irici>  |Hiid  for  the  n'sult  is  l4»o  high." 

KlfillTIXO   TKI.U)W   rKVRK   IX  I/II'IHIAX A. 

.Mr.  Fjxrl  Mayo  telU  "  How  Yellow  Kev»T  In  Foiiuhl.** 


I"  .  ,, 

f  .•  . 

hauntn  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Central 

publi"       '    •   '   ur  NUccrsnlve  year*  It   li 

/IIIV    ,'  >ii*     Iriillble     ill     Ihi'     I'll. 


In  IhU  itmntry.    In  the  : 
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nuMlioal  ins|HH-tors  in  eacli  of  tin*  iiiiie  principal  fniit 
ports  of  Cvntral  Anu'ricjv,  Mexico,  and  Soutii  Aini-riia 
Hiul  the  West  Iii«Ues,  niul  tliis  orticer  supervises  any 
••hips  «lestin»'<l  to  siiil  witli  a  car^o  for  Xcw  Orleans, 
niakinj;  them  stand  olT  shore  at  niiilU.  and  keeping  tlie 
crew  fnun  iuin>;lini;  with  the  native  roustal)outs.  The 
elaborateness  of  the  disinfeeting  appaiatns  is  snri)ris- 
inir.  Sonietitnes  fifteen  thousand  gallons  of  a  disin- 
feeting  solutinn  will  he  used  on  a  single  vessel. 

Ill  this  number.  Hooker  T.  Washington  tells  "How 
Tuskejjee  Does  its  Work  ;"  there  is  a  pleasant  nature 
article,  "The  Art  of  Photographing  Birds,"  by  A.  N. 
Verrill  ;  one  of  General  Funston's  aides,  Lieut.  Burton 
Mitchell,  retells  the  story  of  t lie  c.ipture  of  Agtiinaldo, 
and  Mr.  Waldou  Fawcett  describes  a  most  extraordi- 
nary craft,  invented  by  a  Canadian — a  ship  designed  to 
roll  through  the  water. 


I 


SUCCESS. 

N  the  September  Success,  President  Arthur  T.  Ilad- 
ley,  of  Yale,  answers  briefly  the  question,  "What 
Sort  of  a  Young  Man  Should  Go  to  College  ?"  Presi- 
dent Hadley  says  there  are  three  things  a  man  can  get 
in  college, —  theoretical  knowledge  of  principles  con- 
nected with  his  business,  breadth  of  general  culture, 
and  friendships  that  are  of  service  to  him  now  and  here- 
after. '•  If  hai-d  work  in  any  or  all  of  these  direction? 
appeals  to  a  boj%  let  him  go  to  college.  If  not,  let 
him  get  as  .soon  as  possii)le  int«  a  practical  business 
which  will  prevent  him  from  wasting  his  energie.s, 
and  which,  although  it  may  tend  to  produce  some  nar- 
rowness, will  enable  him  to  avoid  a  far  worse  evil  of 
inefficiency." 

PHYSICAL  AND   MKXTAL  KXCELLEXCE  GO  TOGETHER. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  argues 
that  "  Physical  Training  Underlies  Success."  He  points 
out  that  German}-,  England,  and  the  United  States 
among  modern  nations  rank  highest  in  mental  attain- 
ment and  in  industrial  and  commercial  success,  and 
yet  these  nations  give  more  attention  to  the  physical 
training  and  health  of  their  .school  children  than  any 
others. 

"The  English  professional  people  average  sixty-nine 
and  fourteen-hundredths  inches  in  height,  which  is  only 
exceeded  bj-  the  Scottish  agricultural  jiopulation,  and 
by  the  London  police,  who  represent  a  Ixxly  of  men 
selected  especially  for  their  fine  physiques.  The  average 
Englishman,  including  all  classes,  is  about  sixty-seven 
inches  in  height.  During  my  experience  as  instructor 
in  physical  training  at  Yale  University,  from  1873  to 
1878,  the  first  divisions  in  scholarship  were  almo-st  in- 
variably the  best  divisions  in  physical  exercises.  At 
Bowdoin  College,  according  to  the  investigation  made 
by  President  Hyde,  in  1890,  the  most  successful  scholars, 
as  a  class,  were  found  to  have  the  best  pliysicjues.  At 
Harvard  University,  it  has  been  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  scholarship  men  who  show  a  high  degree  of 
physical  power,  as  indicated  by  the  strength  test,  is 
fully  as  large  as  that  of  the  great  body  of  students, 
while  the  percentage  of  weaklings  is  really  le.ss.  In 
18'Jl,  Dr.  William  T.  Porter  found,  from  the  data  ob- 
tained by  the  examination  of  thirty  thousand  .school 
children  in  St.  Louis,  that,  among  the  pupils  of  the 
same  age,  those  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
highest  grades  were  the  tallest,  and  weighed  the  most, 
and  that  those  who  were  in  the  lowe.st  grades  were  the 
shortest  and  weigiicil  the  least. 


now   SOME   TAMOUS  MEN   WENT  TO  rOIJ.KOE. 

An  article  on  "  Working  One's  Way  Through  College" 
tells  us  th.-il  Sen.-ilor  .Mbert  .1.  Heveridge,  of  Indiana, 
entered  coUei^e  with  no  other  capital  tlian  $'}i)  borrowed 
from  a  friend.  One  of  the  college  dubs  paid  him  a 
small  .salary  to  act  as  steward,  and  he  earned  ^2.")  .iddi- 
tion;U  by  winning  the  essay  prize  in  the  freshman  year. 
Harvesting  in  summer  yielded  him  nearly  $100,  and  he 
eked  out  his  expen.ses  by  winning  other  money  prizes. 
Pi-esident  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  was  also  an  irrc^pressi- 
ble  prize-winner  in  his  student  days.  He  worked  for 
three  years  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  with  a  net  gain 
of  $80  with  which  to  begin  college.  The  scholarship  he 
won  only  paid  $60  a  year,  and  to  mak(>  up  the  deficiency 
he  kei)t  books  for  one  of  the  town  storekeepers. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Septejiiber  number  of  Everyhodifs  Magnzim 
follows  up  the  account  of  Aguinaldo's  capture, 
given  by  himself  in  the  August  number,  with  the  story 
of  the  incident  as  told  by  Gen.  Frederick  Funston 
himself.  It  is  illustrated  with  very  interesting  photo- 
graphs, many  of  them  taken  by  a  member  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  is  the  most  complete  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  dashing  exploit  that  has  appeared.  The 
story  will  be  concluded  in  the  October  number. 

Mr.  Maximilian  Foster  tells  the  tragic  story  of  "The 
La.st  Herd  of  Buffalo,"  and  another  exceptionally  at- 
tractive tale  of  Western  life  and  death  is  Mr.  PI 
Hough's  true  tale  of  "Billy  the  Kid,"  the  celebrated 
bandit  who  was  a  potentate  over  all  the  lands  from  Las 
Vegas  to  El  Paso,  and  even  farther  South.  Mr. 
Hough's  story  of  the  "Kid's"  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
great  fighting  sheriff,  Pat  Garrett,  is  good  reading  for 
every  man  who  ever  liked  to  read  a  dime  novel  when  he 
was  a  ten-year-old. 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  the  geographer  of  the  Twelfth 
Census,  gives  the  results  of  a  statistical  inquiry  into  the 
last  census  reports,  in  describing  "The  Average  Aiuer- 
ican."  He  tells  us  that  the  average  American  is  a  man 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  a  chest  girth  of 
30  inches  and  a  weight  of  150  pounds.  He  is  nearly  an 
inch  talhn-  than  the  average  Englishman,  and  more  than 
that  superior  to  the  German,  looking,  in  fact,  over  the 
hsads  of  all  European  peoples.  Both  Englishman  and 
German,  however,  are  heavier. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Lyle,  .Jr.,  tells  how  "The  Biggest  Tunnel  in 
the  World,"  the  Simplon,  was  bored  through  123^  miles 
of  mountain  rock  to  pass  the  Alps;  K.  P.  Benson,  the 
author  of  "Dodo,"  discusses  "The  Social  Value  of 
Golf;"  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin  writes  on  "The  Land- 
scape Field  of  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art,"  and  there 
are  a  number  of  stories  and  lighter  features. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  most  striking  article  in  the  September  Worfd''s 
Work  is  the  account  of  "Building  an  American 
Bridge  in  Burma,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Turk,  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  bridge  was  the  Gokteik  via- 
duct on  the  Engli-sh  railway,  eighty  miles  from  Man 
dalay.  This,  the  largest  viaduct  in  the  world,  was 
designed  in  America,  made  here  in  sections,  shipped 
half-way  around  the  world,  and  erected  successfully  in 
the  estimated  time.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
engineer  and  his  American  workmen  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  tho   therin..met*r  stoo.!   «t  i-jo  d.-Kn-es  nt  times 
I-roiii  thi-  bottom  of  tlie  Korjjf.  tlu>  train  t<.  v  ,y 

cau  be  seeu  shootiuK  by  .yjo  u-.t  aUjv,-  tin.  -  ,  s 

lu'a.i.  drawn  l,y  »„  Anu-rican  I.Hoinotive  Hcr,»«  «n 
AnuMK-an  bruige.  TI.e  Gokteik  viaduct  is  •i.JttJ  f«.t 
Ionic,  and  alwut  a.«  hiKh  as  the  tow*rs  of  the  n.-w 
Hrooklyn  Brid;.'e.  This  work  was  planninl  and  ,on- 
.iufte<i  in  the  otlice  of  the  IVnnsvlvania  Steel  Conii.anv 
at  Steelton.  I>a.  Pictures  showiny  the  work  in  pn.Rrevs 
five  a  more  dramatic  imi)res>iouof  the  euKiaeerioK  feat 
than  any  wonis  can  do. 

MR.   TAI'PEX,   THE   "  PAXIC-SMASHEIL" 
There  is  a  brief  sketcii  of  Mr.  Fmlerick  I).  Tapiien 
?''«^''o  '^"'■''   '••■'"'^^•''  ^^"''o  has  come  to  l»e  known  .us 
the  ^^  all  Street  "  panic-.sma.sher,"  from  his  readines.s, 
often  evinceil.  to  step  in  and  .save  the  "Street"  from 
disaster  at  the  moment  of  Kieatest  ne*.<l.     Oiu-  of  hi.s 
rescue  expeditions  is  descrilK-d  by  .Mr.  Willi.im  J.  Holes, 
the  author  of  the  sketch,  on  the  occjusion  of  May  'J  hust. 
Most  of  the  stalwart  l>ankers  were   out  of  town  when 
the  crash  came,  and  money  reached  f*)  per  cent.     With 
the  rate  of   inlere.st  .still   rising,   fearful    failures  were 
cert.iin.     Mr.  Tappen  steppe<l  out  of  his  office,  and  in 
half  an    hour  he  had  raisetl   the  sun>  of  $iy,.')()0,(i(io   to 
loan  to  the  needv  operators  <if  the  .-.Street."     Mr.  Tajc 
pen  is  president  of  the  (Jallarin  National  IJank.  and  in 
.spite  of  his  great  oi)eratioiis  in  the  center  of  the  Ameri 
can  financial  world,  lie  hjLs  not  become  a  multimillion- 
aire.    He  never  speculate.s,  and  considers  the  iii<luk'tiic.- 
of  "  fliers"  a-s  in  the  sjinie  class  of  pleasures  as  haiidlinu' 
dynamite. 

OUIJ   WOItK   IX   I'OIJTO  KICO. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hunt  enumerates  the  resulUs  of  civil 
government  in  Porto  Rico.  He  thinks  there  is  every 
Uround  for  congratulation  for  the  work  in  the  tir>t 
House  of  Delegates,  and  especially  in  the  beginnings  of 
an  eflFective  educational  system.  When  the  American 
ri'ijiinc  began  there  were  3.jO,(X)(I  cliihlreii  of  schcMjl  age 
without  one  public  .sch(Mil hou.se  on  the  island  ;  to-day 
there  are  40,(KX)  childnn  being  taugiit  by  capable  in- 
structors, and  thirty  modern  American  .schoolhoii.ses 
are  being  constructetl.  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  the  jmliciary 
of  Porto  Rico  is  far  lietU-r  than  current  reports  have  if, 
and  that  this  is  best  shown  in  the  iiigh  estimation  the 
American  judges  have  of  their  Porto  Rican  <i.s.socialeM. 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  ini|K)rtaiit  thing8  the 
United  States  hjis  given  to  Porto  Rico  is  a  jury  law. 
He  .says  that  no  one  as  yet,  however,  has  detn.iiided  a 
jury  trial.  The  .Americans  are  building  roads,  which 
were  .sfirely  needed  by  the  agricultural  [MipulHtion  to 
get  their  produce  to  market  ;  ami,  altogether,  tliis 
writer  takes  a  very  cheerful  view  of  our  llrst  attenipt.s 
at  managing  this  island  colony. 

TIIK   B'CJUEST  8IIII'   IX   TIIK   WoUI.D. 

Mr.    Chalmers     Rol)ert,s    telU    a»M>ut    "The    T'- • 

Ship,"— the  new  Ccltir,  7(J0  feet  long,  and  of  JJi 
regf.Hter  and  a  dispmcement  of  HT.TiK)  to:is.  Until  ti.e 
Ct'///r  was  built,  tlio  dniil  Kiinlvni  of  half  a  ceniury 
ago  had  Iw-en  the  largest  vewwd  ever  cou.strurted.  Her 
tonnage  was  greater  even  than  the  Onniilr'H,  the  fig- 
ure's being  IH.lM.'i  tons  and  1T.-T4  tonis  res|M-cilvely  ;  but 
Uow  tlie  Cilllr  forg's  ahead  with  rii-arly  '.M.U  )  Uni-*. 
TUv  CiHli;  is  700  feet  long  »lve  feel  .shorter  thiin  the 
Oceniilc—75  feet  wi«le.  anil  40  feet  deep.  Her  deNignerfi 
trie«l  for  great  carrying  [Miwer  rallicr  than  hix^ed,  the 
faHtest  gait  being  IT  kiiut.s. 


TIIK  riuniTii  or  TRrtrr-XAKixu. 
Mr    K.  .1.    KilwnnU*  Nrtirln  nn  >•  KionnHng  Trui.t»*' 

Hid  telU 

Us  ,     , 

eent      In  the  United  S-  1  iori«.mtioii.  then.  th« 

syndicate  will  rt^ceive  fii'ox.oii,  li-  i 

deduction  of  Id  [nr  cent,  will  g.,  t-. 

""'  '"'e.  who  will  thus  HMi'ive  fur  their 

*^"''  !>  addition  to  their  tiharv  of  the  rv 

uiaining  |U,OUU,OOU. 


THK  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE    Septemljer    Atltinttv    Mnnthly   hegioM    with 
"The  S.uthern  Pe«iple  During  RecouMtnietinn.** 
by  .Mr.   Thomas   .Nelson   Page.     Mr.    Page   i  ', 

recon.struction  jx-riml  to  have  pro|ierly  la-i 
the  eight  years  from  lsi;s  to  is;.;.     He'ihinks  it  i»  not 
im|K..s.sible  that  this  |H-ri.Ml  ctist  the  .Smth  mure.  even, 
in  taugilde  values  than  the  war  lti*elf  lind   done.     Iii 
IS70,    iH*rs4inal    projH'rty   had    p  ,.d 

The  laU^ringiMipulaiioii  h.'id  pr.>  ^ir 

anil  was  imbiieil  with  «liMonieiit  ami  h.Mility.  .Mr! 
Page  wdls  t«i  mind  tliat  the  htruggle  of  the  South  lo 
work  through  this  "imrlous'*  condition  would  linve 
»M-en  very  much  lighter  if  Lincoln  had  liv,-<|.  ||e  pbi,-,^ 
a  large  part  of  the  resixinsilidity  of  ke«-pjiig  the  Soiitli 
in  a  turnuiil  on  the  Kn^edmens  Hiireaii.  whicli,  though 
U'giin  witli  g.Mfd  intention,  was  an  unending  mmr«v  of 
irritation  and  trouble.  Wliile  the  outU«)k  is  vastly  liet- 
fer  now,  and  there  are  such  ho|M-fiil  signs  as  the  increa-s- 
ing  feeling  that  every  .s«.ct ion  must  work  out  it«  own 
puriK.se,  still.  .Mr.  Page  discerns  here  ami  there  many 
of  the  baleful  fruits  of  reconstruction  y.t  in  e-xistenre 
For  instance,  he  thinks  it  not  t.s>  much  to  miv  that 
nearly  every  bl.ick  victim  of  lynching,  and  nearlyevery 
victim  of  that  |M>rsoii,  may  Im'  .set  down  to  the  not  yet 
cUxst-d  account  of  rectju.st ruction.  This  was  a  crime 
which  in  the  ohl  times  was  not  known  in  the  South. 

TIIK  IlKi  TKEF-S. 

-Mr.  .lohn  .Muir,  the  naturalist,  gives  his  delightful 
account  of  the  mHjuoia  tlie  title  "Hunting  Hig  Ke«l- 
w.nkI..."  His  article  has  all  the  charm  (hat  can  iN-u'iven 
a  picturevjue  subje<t  by  the  union  <if  |Mi,-t  and  n.itunil- 
ist  in  the  writer.  The  Hig  Tree  gn.ws  in  many  iiiMance* 
to  \k'  :»<-»'J  fwt  high  anil  ;«l  fi-et  in  diameter.  In  the  limt 
century  or  two  of  Hm  life  it  iret**  to  »«.,  sny.  l.V»  f..,.t  in 
height.     Mr.  Muir  thinks  ih.  -  ^  not  ;ittain  lt« 

full  growth  iM-fore  the  llftei  i  ■.  year,  and  un- 

der favorable  circunist.inces  cannot  liecalliHl  an  old  trrr 
iN-fore  its  thre«^thoUHandth  year.     On  one  of''  -'n 

River  giantn  35  fwt  H  inche.H  in  diameter.  e\  ^,f 

bark,  h.-  counliil  iipwanl  of  4.ni»»  annual  wooil  ringn  in 
iM-rfei  tly  healthy  condition  He  thinkN  that  mime  of 
them  are  inuih  older  than  thli*.  It  In  a  curious  fart  thai 
no  ordinary  Iwilt  of  llgliining  ever  -  tn  the 

Hig  Tree,  though  all   ll)«  very  old  oi,.  their 

h.ads   by  lighlni  ,,en   the  gnnind   \n  Mrrwn 

\\U\>  lord  w.»»|.  ,:  .  ,;,,  tlie  head  of  the  tn-e,  lor 

a  hundn^d  fwt  aniuiid  ;  hut  the  m^iuoIa  it  (oontunlv  to 
l»e  split  and  shivenil  In  the  trunk,  an  ,w 

gins  to  H4-nd  out  a  rietv  top      "  .\i>  oili.  ,.^ 

pr.Miihes  the  wi|.  leiir.  Iielgnl  and  lhirlc-i«r« 

U-ing  cvnnidered ,  .i.^  far  ns  |  know.  V      '      '  .  d 

down  on  no  tiiaiiy  centuries  or  u|m-iiii  nuch   i  n 

"  The  mnjofitii    nu  im. 

''  '■  I.       ■  1«.  11^    \\  !■    Iiuvn   M«^n 
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fully  -l.CXXI years  old,  and  inta-suriuir  tlie  riiijrs  of  aiimi.il 
t{tv>wtli.  \vi'  liiul  it  was  no  k-ss  than  27  fe»'t.  in  (lianit-tt  r 
at  tlif  iK'ginning  of  tlie  C'liri.Htiau  era,  wliik'  many  oh- 
s«^rvations  lead  nio  to  expect  the  discovery  of  others  ten 
or  twenty  centuries  oUler."' 

TlIK   UKMcKltATK-  I'AIJTY  OK  THK  COMING    GENEKATIOV. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  in  'riu'  Future  of  Political 
Piirties,"  considers  t  lie  probable  niuvenients  and  linos 
of  cleavaj^e  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  generation.  He  looks  for  a  new  party 
founded  on  op])osition  to  privilege  and  power,  aroused 
by  the  fact  that  at  pre.-^ent  a  few  thousand  niillionaires 
own  sixteen  billion  dollars,  or  neaily  one-fifth  of  the 
wealtli  of  the  country.  He  thinks  such  a  party  will 
make  blunders  in  the  application  of  its  theories,  but 
that  it  has  a  legitimate  field  in  setting  out  to  diminish 
the  powers  of  corruption,  of  deception,  and  of  spolia- 
tion conferred  by  the  progress  of  events  upon  concen- 
trated wealth  and  itnscrupuloiis  power.  He  thinks  the 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  the  railways  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  a  live  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  United  States  during  the  ne.xt  generation,  as  well 
a.s  municipal  lighting  and  heating.  The  democratic  idea 
must  seek  some  such  new  concrete  manifestations  to 
live.  "That  democracy  has  fulfilled  its  mission  in  the 
direction  of  purely  political  reforms  is  the  reason  for  its 
divisions  and  defeats  on  two  continents  within  the  last 
few  years.  When  it  has  formulated  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive programme, — logical  and  virile  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  large  class  of  thinkers, — it  maj^  be 
in  a  position  to  measure  swords  again,  with  courage  and 
enthusiasjn.  with  the  party  which  supports  a  construc- 
tive national  policy  at  home  and  a  resolute  foreign  pol- 
icy abroad." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IX  the  August  number  of  the  North  American, 
Col.  T..  W.  Y.  Kennon  describes  the  Katipunan  of 
the  Philippines,  and  from  his  article  we  have  quoted 
at  some  length  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Mouth." 

The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  in- 
sular cases  are  discussed  in  this  number  by  ex-Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds  and  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell. 
As  germane  to' the  subject-matter  of  the  decisions,  Mr. 
Edmunds  institutes  a  comparison  between  tlie  legisla- 
tion for  the  government  of  Louisiana  Territory,  in 
180.3,  and  the  Philippine  act  of  1901.  In  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  existing  laws  were  to  be  executed  by  the 
President,  wliile  in  the  Philippines,  "any  and  all  laws 
thought  necessary  by  the  President"  were  to  be  set  up 
and  executed. 

Mr.  Boutwell  derives  from  the  decisions  the  practical 
conclusion  already  demanded  by  the  "anti-imperial- 
ists " — that  the  entire  possessions  of  the  United  States 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  as 
Territories,  and  that  to  them,  as  to  the  States,  the 
clause  requiring  that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  "will 
be  applicable. 

GREAT  XATIOXAL  D*:i3TS. 

A  paper  by  Chief  Austin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics  gives  the  following  facts  regarding  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  principal  nations  :  France  has  the 
largest  debt,  the  total  being  85,808,6.50,000;  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  second,  the  total  being  §3,494,000,000  ;  Russia 


third,  ?:i25.S.0()O,O(X) ;  Italy  fourtli,  j;'i,r)>s:i98:{,780.  If  to 
tile  deltt  of  tin-  (Jermaii  empire;  the  indebtedness  of  the 
individual  German  states  should  be  added,  the  total 
woidd  be  ?!2  r)i:5,r)S4,(Wi.  NO  other  country  has  a  deV)t 
exceeding  the  two  billion  mark.  The  heaviest  per 
ca)>it(i  debt  IS  carried  by  the  Australian  colonies— 
.*-2C):i.'.iO.  Ww  }>cr  fii)>it(t  of  interest  charge  being  .*10.14. 
Tlie  interest  cliarge  against  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  only  -14  cents  7)6?-  capita,  as  against  $2.74  for 
the  Netherlands,  ?;;2.!)3  for  Belgium,  W.7G  for  Great 
Britain,  and  -^0.28  for  France. 

TRADE-UNIONISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  writing  on  " Trade-Unionism 
and  British  Industries,"  dcchires  tliat  whereas  the  great 
object  in  American  production  is  tlie  saving  of  labor, 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case  in  British  trade-union  pro- 
duction. There  the  main  object  is  the  dissipation  of 
labor — in  other  words,  waste.  To  illustrate  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Taylor  draws  upon  the  history  of  several  of 
the  most  serious  industrial  disputes  that  have  occurred 
in  England  during  recent  years,  including  the  great 
machinists'  strike  of  1897-98.  Mr.  Taylor  affirms  that 
whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  trade-unionism,  it  is 
working  on  a  false  principle  in  Great  Britain, — that  of 
restricting  production. 

"  The  application  of  this  principle  is  increa.sing  our 
costs  and  handicapping  us  in  the  industrial  race.  It 
springs  from  the  fallacy  that  there  is  just  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  which,  spread 
out  thin,  will  go  all  round  the  army  of  manual  work- 
ers. It  ignores  the  fact  that  work  creates  work,  and 
that  the  more  cheaply  work  can  be  done,  the  more  there 
will  be  to  do.  It  opposes  the  teaching  of  experience 
that,  as  machine-tools  displace  labor  in  one  direction, 
they  create  more  labor  in  another  direction.  If  Great 
Britain  fails  in  the  industrial  race,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause her  workmen  cannot  create  as  well  as  others,  but 
that  they  will  not.  And  we  do  not  need  to  go  much 
further  than  tliis  in  search  of  an  explanation  of  the 
pressure  of  foi-eign  competition — that  a  German  or 
American  workman  will  give  equal  attention  simulta- 
neously to  three,  four,  or  six  machines  or  tools,  while 
the  Britisli  workman  is  compelled  bj'  his  trade-union 
to  limit  his  attention  to  one,  so  that  employment  may 
be  given  to  half  a  dozen  other  men  who  ought  to  be 
busy  elsewhere." 

NEW  SUPPLIES  OF  GOLD. 

Director  of  the  Mint  Roberts,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Influence  of  the  New  Supplies  of  Gold,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  regarding  the  w^orld's  produc- 
tion of  the  yellow  metal  : 

"The  low  point  in  gold  production,  since  the  discov- 
ery in  California,  was  touclied  about  1885,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Transvaal  field,  and  before  the  decline  in 
silver  had  gone  .so  far  as  to  divert  enterprise  from  sil- 
ver-mining to  gold-mining.  For  the  five  years  from 
1881  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  average  anniial  production  of 
gold  in  the  world  was  about  8100,000,000.  For  the  year 
1890,  the  world's  production  was  about  .?118,000,000.  The 
output  of  the  United  States  for  1890  was  .$32,000,000  ;  for 
1900,  it  was  878,000,000.  The  output  of  Australia  for  1890 
was  830,000,000  ;  for  1900,  it  was  875,000,000.  The  output 
of  South  Africa  for  1890  was  about  88,000,000 ;  in  1900, 
but  for  the  war,  it  would  have  been  over  $100,000,000. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  in  South  Africa  and  the 
resumption  of  mining  operations  there,  the  yield  of  gold 
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in  the  world  may  he  expoct^l  to  spewlily  reach  ^400,- 
00.1.000.1  year.      Ii„l,-...|.  it  is  lik.ly  tl.ut   the  pr^Hluetiuu 
of  new  Kold  from  tlu-  niii.es  in  the  next  twelve  years 
will  «ii.al  the  entire  stock  of  ^old  held  for  monetary  ilm.- 
in  the  world  at  the  present  njonient." 
OTHKU    AUTULES. 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  reviews  the  late  John 
I-iske's   bocA   on   the    Dutch   and   Quaker  (-..lonies    in 
America,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  history  of  New  York  • 
.Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  defines  the  former  influence  of 
English  thought  in  Germany,   partitulariy  a»j.mt  the 
middle  of  the   nineteenth    century  :    Mr.    \V.    I).    Me- 
Crackan  offers  a  defense  of  Christian  Science  ;  Dr.  C.  M 
Hlackfonl.  Jr.,  descril>es  ••  Life  in  the  Sea  ;  "Mr.  H.  G. 
Well.N  makes  gloomy  prognostications  on  "The  1'a.ssing 
of  Demixracy ;"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  •  .  j,,. 

structively  on  the  career  of  Hooker  T.  W  ,  :,  as 

revealed  in  his  autobiography,  '•  Up  from  Slavery." 


THE  FOKL'M. 

FKO.M  the  August  Forum  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Conant's  article  on  -'The  Uses  of 
Speculation "  and  Prof.  \V.  P.  Trent's  appreciation  of 
the  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler  for  review  in  our  deiwirtment 
of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  opening  article  of  the  numlier  is  by  Mr.  Al»)ert 
Watkins,   on    "  The   Failure  of    the  Two- Party    Sys- 
tem."    Mr.    Watkins   draws   many   illustrations   from 
the  recent  political  history  of  the  United  States  to  sex- 
tain his  contention  that  our  American  bi-party  system 
has  had  its  day,  and  that  an  attempted  contiiiuance  of 
it  would  be  illogical  and  unwholesome.     He  directs  at- 
tention to  the  many  groups  or  wings  of  parties  known 
under  di.stinct  names  in  tlie  iK)litical  life  of  France  and 
(iermany.     In  the  present  German   Reichstag,  for  e.x- 
ample,  there  are   alx)ut  a  dozen  such   groups  with  a 
membership  varying  from  only  three  or  four  to  one 
hundre<l.     "  The  meml)ers  of  each  of  the.se  piirties  or 
groups,"  .says  .Mr.  Watkins,  '"are  elected  on  account  of 
a  few  .specific  principles  which  they  and  their  support- 
ers regard  as  of  paramount  imjH.rtance.     They  are  not 
called  up<jn   to   stultify  themselves  by  subscribing  to 
principles  which  they  do  not  believe  in,  as  is  the  Ciise 
under   the  omnibus  party  system  of  this  country  and 
England.     Our    .system    puts  a   blanket   mortgage  on 
truthfulness,  and  on  independent  thought  and  action." 
Mr.  Watkins  then  recalls  what  he  terms  '"the  immoral 
spectacle"  of  the  delegates  from  the  prairie  and  mining 
States  going  to  the  St.  Ix)uis  convention  in   '  it 

ing  for  silver  and  coming  l»a<k  shouting  for  :.  r 

ing  as  an  e.Ti)lanation  of  the  self-contradiction  the 
"stupid  shiblj«jlcth,"  "We  are  Republicans."  The 
pro|M>sitiou  of  many  former  Democrat!*  that  the  party 
should  now  "get  together,"  or  l»e  oruanizcl  -he 

old   conservative  lines,  is  scmited    by  .Mr.   \'.  ait 

neither  practicable  nor  desirable 

DEFKCTS  IX  OUR   TENSION  SV8TEM. 

-Mr.  Francis  E.  Leu  "  ■  >  ns 

opIMtsed  to  s4iunil  hi,  wid 

as  promoting  grrws  fraud,  of  which  s«'Veral  Ntriking  In- 
stances are  given  in  his  article.  NotwitliMijiniiing  the 
many  flagrant  abu.He»«  of  the  (wnsion  Hy»fem  cil«-<l  by 
Mr.  I.^Mi[)[),  he  niaiiifains  fl         ■  it- 

self, as  conducted  iirnltr  tin-  ;  nil 

some  of  ItH  pre<leceHtKjrH,  haM  not  l»een  a  willlnK  |»*»rtjr  to 
these  abu.ses.     The  blame,  he  contend%   nuiwt  nr»t  on 


ConuTt  V...  „nd  on  the  clamo- —    • '    <-: — ; -ntii 

anil  --H  who  InfeHt  t>  '  |f 

'•K 

-     .in- 

and  If  they  would  inxiia  uix^a  decent 

i -.-.■.. ..>n  \v'    '■"  theener       •'  -.,» 

demand  for  a  tariff  <  oracm  i.e 

^^  1   Mr.  l^^upp's  opinion,  might  be  tbor- 


TIIK   .\MKItU  AN   WOICKINGM.\N'H   "OOL!*EX    AGK." 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent  inf|ulmi  Info  the  bi>^torirnl  Iwcainnf 

■III* 


,..a 


lie.     After  going  over  much   oontemixtrnry  evidence, 

fn>m  the  time  of  the  Ri      '    -         ■  iii. 

Civil  War,   Mr    (Jhent  .i  .,i 

there  is  no  wiirr.uit  for  any  such  lieiief.  ihoui;h  he  flndti 
record  of  the  growth  of  a  gigantic  national  wealth  and 
an  accumulation  of  immense  individual  foriiim-M.  The 
••      '■  ■         ■       ■■"  -r. 

vi- 
nmm  ot  comfort  lieing  found  towanl  the  end  of  the 
century  and  the  minimum  tiiwnni  the  In-.  '    .Mr. 

Ghent  quotes  the   statvment    made   by  I!  reeley 

coiuenii:  .in    the   eily   o(    New 

^  ^••■k  :  '    '  -  liveil  a  while  <m  the 

scanty  savings*  of  the  preceding  nunimer  and  autumn  ; 
then  on  such  credit  as  they  could  wring  fr.'  ■  r* 

and  landlords  till  milder  weather  br.>ught  i  ;k 

again.     It  was  much  the  Mime  every  winter." 

TIIK  MKTRir  SY.STEM  AND  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE. 
Prof.  J.  HowanI  CJore  •  .  nt  in 

favor  of  the  adoption  of  ■  (hiv- 

erninent.     He  declares  that  tins  country  ih  now  out  of 
touch  commercially  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
e.xcepting  Russia,  with  which  our  commerce  in  small, 
and   r             '.    with   which  our  trade  is   not 
"•■Vt                  -ont  time  we  an*  M-eking  to  en  .r 

trade  with  nations  that  use  the  metric  system,  or  in 
countries  when-  «>ur  stn  ■  -  *  iniM'titors  are  using 
that  system.  The  <lisjul\  n  l«oth  c:i.s4'h  are  iden- 
tical ~  -  the  u-H-  ft  a  sy«t»'tn  of  weights 
«nd  111  :.g  from  that  emplo\ 111  by  our  cui»- 
tomers  or  by  our  competitors.  The  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  by  thl-  '  '  ...  j 

lis  in  f  rmlinic  with  nut  ;. 

st                 1  Us  in  s«>llin«,  it  wol  nelp  us  to  buy,  by 

pi         -     :rger  means  at  our  d.  , . 

OTIIKK  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Clarke  wriu-s  on  "The  Government  Ex- 
hibit at  Miiffalo;"  .Mr  Henry  I^  Weston  "The  Presi- 
dent's Tour;"  Mr.  Heiir)-  (iannett  on  ">' •'  -•  ■  <\ 
Hliindt>rM:"    Mr.   J.    I.    Rodriuues   on    "The  . 

Treaty  CI  "  . 

replies  to  ■. 

against  the  actiir's  profession. 


yiiE  Am 
I        articli 


lili.  AUKNA. 

gust  niimUT  <■'  •'•••    '  •■ 
bv  former  .\ 


•h  an 

I.   of 


II' 
er' 


nays  Mr.  Monnrti,  \%  Te«ie«I  In 

dividual.     •*  Hence,  when  wij  laifc,  "I  ■  .nitnrnn:  mi- pub- 
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Jic  liiKliways  for  tin-  in'oplo,  I  would  call  atti'iitioii  to 
the  fail  that  tliej'  wi-re  in  i)osst's.sion  of  aud  diil  belong 
to  the  |H>ople,  to  the  State,  to  the  Govermiieiit,  until  we 
gave  them  away.  We  talk  of  public  ownership  as 
soMietliiiin  dangerous  <U'ina.uot!;ieal,  socialist ie,  etc.; 
yet  our  forefathers  liuilt  this  republic  upon  the  theory 
that  the  State  alone  held  the  real  estate  with  an  allo- 
dial tenure,  while  the  ssubject  or  citizen  holds  it  as  a 
serf  or  in  fee." 

ALCOHOLISM   AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

There  are  two  articles  in  this  number  on  "The  Cuise 
of  Inebriety" — a  scientilic  study  of  alcoholism  by  Dr. 
K.  0.si:cK>d  Ma.son,  and  a  survey  of  the  economic  side  of 
the  liquor  traffic  by  Robert  Morris  Kabb.  In  the  former 
paper  tlie  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system,  as  demonstrated  by  many  experiments,  are  .set 
iorth,  while  in  .Mr.  Kabb's  article  the  actual  facts  of  the 
licjiior  busines.s  are  discussed.  It  is  claimed  that  our 
national  apjietite  for  strong  drink  i.s  not  declining,  but 
that  the  .saloon  in  such  a  State  as  New  York  is  more 
strongly  intrenched — judged  by  money  expenditure — 
than  either  the  puijlic  school  or  the  church. 

WHY   WOMKX   WAGE-EARNERS    CAKNOT    BE   "DOMESTIC." 

Mrs.  Wilbert  L.  Bonncy,  writing  on  "Women  and  the 
Wage  System,"  shows  at  least  the  impractic;ibility  of 
getting  women  wage-workers  to  return  to  the  home 
from  the  factory,  .since  "  the  slow  processes  of  home 
manufacture  are  not  adequate  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
world  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  since  it  demands 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  more  abundantly  than  half  the 
race  can  accomplish,  even  with  the  saving  devices  of 
modern  machinery." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Editor  Flow  er's  character-sketch  this  month  has  for 
its  subject  Prof.  Frank  Pai'.sons,  whose  articles  on 
"(Jreat  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  are 
now  running  in  the  Arcmi.  Mr.  Flower  also  contrib- 
utes an  article  on  "Phy.sical  Science  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  and  a  "conversation"  with  Mr.  Sam  Walter 
Foss,  the  poet,  on  "The  Promise  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury for  the  Artisans." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  origin,  present  state,  programmes,  and  tend- 
encies of  French  political  parties  are  discussed 
by  M.  Charles  Seiguobos  in  the  August  number  of  the 
International  Monthly.  This  writer  declares  that  the 
people  of  France  are  to-day  wholly  uninformed  regard- 
ing foreign  affairs,  and  that  their  ignorance  is  furthered, 
rather  than  dispelled,  by  their  own  newspapers,  which 
prefer  to  .say  nothing  to  the  public  that  may  involve 
them  in  complications  with  the  government. 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Prof.  Louis  C.  ELson,  the  musical  critic,  commends 
the  music  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  "the  most  varied, 
the  most  artistic,  the  most  powerful"  of  church  music, 
and  attributes  this  condition  wholly  to  the  fact  that  so 
few  limitations  have  been  placed  upon  it.  Yet  Pro- 
fessor Elson  regrets  that  even  in  the  Catholic  Church 
the  grandeur  of  the  Bach  chorals  is  unknow-n.  At  the 
close  of  his  article,  Professor  Elson  alludes  to  the  regret- 
table lack  of  harmony  that  too  frequently  exists  be- 
tween tlie  clergyman  and  tb?  choir  master. 


THE   IRON   AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY    IN  AMERICA. 

Prof.  .John  Franklin  Crowell  contributes  a  \aluable 
study  of  "American  Primacy  in  Iron  and  Steel  Produc- 
tion." The  article  should  be  read  in  coiuiection  with 
-Mr.  Talcott  Williams'  paper  on  the  steel  strike  in  this 
number  of  the  Review.  Profe.s-sor  CJrowell  makes  it 
verj'  clear  that  American  inventive  genius  has  made 
the  United  States  tiie  foremost  producer  of  iron  and 
steel.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  excelled  in 
technological  education,  while  Great  Britain  has  been 
prci'minent  in  neither  of  these  lines  of  industrial  ad- 
vaiu^e,  but  lias  nevertheless,  by  dint  of  her  commercial 
genius,  built  up  and  held  a  great  foreign  trade  in  the 
pi-od nets  of  her  industry,  hampered  as  it  has  been.  In 
the  success  of  each  of  these  nations  there  is  a  lesson  for 
America. 

OTHER  ARTICLES.      • 

In  this  number  there  are  special  ti'catises  by  Prof. 
August  yorel,  on  "Human  Perfectibility  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution  ;  "  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Scott,  on  "  The  Evolution 
of  the  Mammalia  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Hans  Prutz,  on  "The 
Economic  Development  of  Western  Europe  Under  the 
Influence  of  the  Crusades." 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 

IT  seems  fitting  that  a  journal  edited  in  the  South — 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  strain  is  believed  to  be 
pui-er  than  elsewhere — .should  give  much  attention  to 
studies  in  English  literature.  This  is  what  the  Sewance 
Review  has  always  done.  In  its  current  (July)  number, 
for  example,  there  are  essays  on  "Roscommon:  His 
Life  and  Works,"  by  Frazer  Hood  ;  "The  Poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  by  George  Downing  Sparks;  "The 
Old  English  Ballad,"  by  Edwin  W.  Bowen  ;  and  "  Bara- 
bas  and  Shylock  :  A  Character  Study,"  by  Israel  David- 
son. 

ROBERT  E.   LEE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

"  Lee,  Virginia,  and  the  Union"  is  the  title  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  South's  great  soldier  called  out  by  the 
nannng  of  Lee  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  aud 
written  by  Mr.  Fred  Henry  Cox,  a  New  Y''ork  lawyer 
whom  the  editor  describes  as  "  both  the  son  of  a  Union 
soldier  and  a  Republican  party  worker."  This  article, 
as  the  editor  says,  expresses  "  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
now  everywhere  abroad  in  our  common  country."  In 
concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Cox  finally  says  : 

"  It  was  Robert  E.  Lee  who,  as  a  great  educator  in 
the  South,  was  a  great  reconciliator  of  the  Union.  The 
Union  has  become  a  nation.  It  was  Lee  who  led  in 
making  it  a  reconciled  nation.  He  never  so  greatly 
wished  to  destroy  any  real  unity  of  the  States  as  he 
wished  and  latterly  helped  to  make  such  genuine  unity 
as  we  have  at  last.  He  belongs,  therefore,  not  to  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South  alone.  He  belongs  to  the  whole 
Uni(-d  Stntes,  which,  with  almost  a  unanimity  of 
thinking,  feeling  men  in  every  State,  now  acknowledges 
his  full-round  greatness,  and  happily  accords  him  gen- 
erous rank  in  this  New  York  Hall  of  Fame  and  in  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  country  and  of  the  world." 

The  new  spirit  with  which  Southern  educationists 
are  grappling  with  the  difficult  problems  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  papers  on  "Requirements  for  Admission 
to  College."  by  E.  H.  Babbitt;  "The  Limitations  of 
Elective  Work  in  School  and  College,"  by  B.  J.  Ram- 
age  ;  and  "The  Unification  of  College  Degrees,"  by  J. 
B.  Henneman. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^'IEIVED. 
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THK  XIXETEEXTH  CENTrHY  AND  AI-TEK. 

THEliE  is  inucli  variety  of  interest  in  the  August 
uuinl>er  of  tlu-  .V//i.  ftr/jf/t  (.'.  ntury.  Mr.  MotTett's 
articleon  Ainericau  feeling  towaril  EnKhuid  baHcUiined 
sepanite  notice. 

TIKXINC    ni-I)I)II.V   Tu    ALIUI  NT. 

Mr.  Perceval  I^mdon,  observing  a  Undency  on  the 
part  of  the  Til)etan  lamas  to  develop  what  uiny  prove 
einl>arra.»<sing  n-lations  witli  Rus-sia,  sul^  •  (irent 

liritaiii  a  straiij^e   couMterstroke.      It    i~  ,-;    h>s8 

than  trumping   Kussian  blandishments  with  a  newly 
found,  but  .*ittid  to  be  authentic,  relic  of  Buddha  ! 

■The.storyof  theHudingof  the  Inine,  which  is  a  small 
flakt?  almut  the  size  of  a  finger-nail-probably  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  femur— is  of  some  little  interest. 

"Discovery  wjis  first  made  at  Bhattiprolu  of  a  great 
granite  ball,  nine  or  ten  feet  in  circumference.  I»earing 
traces  of  heavy  gilding.  E.xtreme  imiHirtance  w»is  at- 
tached to  this  find  l)y  the  fact  that  an  inscription  in 
clear  Asokaii  characters  wjis  discovcre<l  cut  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bisection,  by  which  the  ma.ss  fell  apart 
upon  the  application  of  pressure  This  inscription 
stated,  among  other  data  that  prove  the  identity  anil 
intention  of  the  original  preservers,  that  the  Hone  of 
che  Master  lay  within.  In  the  center  of  the  outer  ball, 
in  a  carefully  hollowed  reces-s  a  second  and  mucli 
.smaller  one,  al)<)ut  si.x  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  in 
height,  was  found,  and  this  in  tur^  otxjned  and  di.s- 
closed  a  small,  clear,  transparent  Iw.x  of  pure  white 
crystal,  circular  in  shape  and  aliout  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  wherein  the  precious  morsel  lay. 

'•The  date  of  the  writing  (i50  li  (  .)  carries  us  back  to 
the  days  of  the  council  at  Pataliputra,  or  Patna.and  to 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years— accortling  to  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids— of  tlie  death  of  Gautanui." 

A  deputation  witli  this  gift  from  the  viceroy  to  the 
grand  lanui  ought,  the  writer  thinks  to  secure  for 
England  the  i-solatiou  of  Tilxjt  ils  a  buffer  state. 

HOMK   RtLK   FOU   ENGLAND. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  IJrassey  writes  on  federal  government 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  empire.  He  »uggest.s 
that  the  Tnited  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  should  each 
be  made  a  federation  like  the  (,'anadian  Dominion  or 
the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  breakilown  of 
Parliament  necessitates,  in  his  judgment,  the  establish- 
ment of  home  rule  all  around.  He  urges  this  truth  on 
EniilatKl,  where  it  is  nutst  ni-eiled  and  least  heeded  : 

"The  'predominant  partner'  must  \tv.  induced  tcj  con- 
template devolution  as  applied  to  himself,  and  to  realiz** 
that  if  he  wishes  proixjr  attention  given  to  the  housing 
question,  the  proi)lem  of  the  aged  iMxjr,  tern [x- ranee,  the 
condition  of  Mriti-<h  industr}*,  the  de|H>pulat ion  of  tlie 
agriculiural  ilistricts,  he  must  ha%e  a  imrliament  fn-e 
to  devote  it.s  whole  time  to  English  busineMH.  That  thiH 
is  not  a  difTicult  task  is  thee.\|H'rien(eof  thoM-  who  have 
addresse<l  nieetinus  in  nil  parts  of  the  omtitry  during 
the  past  six  months  on  the  noceMMit)  for  devolution." 

AXOTIIKIC  KNCJI.I8II  IXDfSTtlV    IS   DAN'CF.K. 

Mr.  r.  W.  R    C.H.k.-  •  •  '      fry  in 

France  and  KiiybuHl  i  -tory 

of  insular  stu|>iilily  and  rontinenin!   sagncity.     France 
employs    science  srliools    and   government   guidam-e  ; 
England  has  oidy  a  small  expcrimentnl  ntatlon  at  Hut- 
leigh,    in    Somerset.     Amerii-an 
glean    from    MiirniMHii   ■■viHrieiic 


has  uothinu  to  t^aeh.   The  competition  m<«Ht  to  be  fmrr^l 
is   that   !•(  ute*!   (iernwtny   and    the   i«\\ 

learniuK  I  ,.     Vet  the  writer  holdn  that   .... 

cider  induHtry.  already  yielding  fn)m  |IO,(»jii.(m)  lollSi,. 
OU),()(Ki  of  produce  .i        .    "  .f 

great,  I  might  aln  j 

know  of  no  other  pnxluct  of  Knglmh  mjil  of  wblcb  this 

could  be  -viiid." 

IN  rUAlSt:  OF  I  SCERTAIXTV. 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  writ**  on  the  perlU  of 
'■a.ssuming  the  foundations"  of  thought  and  pnu  i  .. 
He  urges  that  we  should  acknowUilge  when  our  <■;     . 
ions  are  only  assumptions  and  not  verifie<l  c*onvicti 
He  ventures  on   the  (Hiradox  :    "To  a  gr^-at  <  - 
matters  less  what  a  man  U-lieves  than  his  ma    ^ 
believing."     He  extols  the  value  of  unc«frt«inty  : 

"  Is  it  not  uncertainty  instead  of  certainty  t'  ■ 
cates  us  in  the  truest  sense,  that  (fives  us  the 
the  learner,  forever  spurs  us  onwanl.  and  yet  kee|M  us 
at  our  true  level?  .  .  .  The  wine  of  certainty  is  t<«i 
strong  and  too  heaily  to  Ih«  trust«*l  t«>  the  weak  human 
vessel,  and  He  who  knows  l)est— as  we  may  beiieTe— 
has  not  placed  it  within  our  reach." 

ornEK  AiiTirLEs. 

Mr.  Edmund  D.  Morel  urgently  prmseM  that  the  Brit- 
ish (j<ivernment  make  no  cunce-oion  t^i  the  Congo  ."^tate 
in  the  H.i>ir-4l-(iha7Jil.  since  Kin«  I<tsi|>>ld.  having  ex- 
hausted his  own,  wants  to  exploit  its  untapped  ivory 
fields,  and  lM>cause  but  for  CofiKol«»s«'  assistance  Mar- 
cliand  wouhl  never  have  reache<l  Fnsh<Mla. 

Dr.  .1.  .Macdonell  explains  and  appn>ciates  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  rnit«-<l  States. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor,  K.C.,  satiriieH  I»rofeHH«.r  MahafTy's 
lament  over  the  "downtnxlden  Irish   Pn.t.  "  by 

showing  how  this  small  minority  of  the  |>.  ,  .i  al- 

most nionoiMilize  the  high  ofTlces  of  state. 


THE  FORTXIOHTLY  REVIEW. 

"i  T  ^IPLO.MATIdS.-  writing  in  the  F>,rtnhjhl\y 
1  J  for  August,  Is  very  wmth  with  .Mr.  .John 
Morley  for  suu'uesting  that  the  venlict  of  fun-itfii  niv- 
tions  anticipates  the  venliet  of  history.  Me  M-ts  man- 
fully to  work  to  prove  that  the  consenNUN  of  forvign 
opinion  <m  British  |x)llry  In  Smth  Africa  is  due  to  any 
or  every  cau.H«' exc«'pt  England'sown  iniquity.  It  Is  duo 
to  "  .Mettertnchian  remtion  and  mercantile  rivalry  In 
e(|ual  part.H."  It  is  due  (o  alarm  (N-casionc*!  by  .Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  .Mr.  HhodeH  udking  of  lm|N*rial  xoll- 
vereins  and  preft-rential  tjiriffs.  It  isdi. 
which  regarded  the  Transvavil  a.s  a  forii^ 
the  British  empire.  It  indue  to  diHvip|Miint<s|  (iernian 
gree<l,  which  hoped  t<i  divert  B«K-r  gidd  from  Ca|>et<iwn 
to  the  (iennan  colonies.  It  is  <lue  t4i  Radical  and  So- 
•  >Mirn)r  of  the  capitalint.n  who  wen*  made  n*i>|ton- 
■  r  the  war. 

"rlVII.IXATlnS"  IN  TlIK  CX)N(»0  aTATK. 

PassinK  from  the  Vaal  to  the  Congo,  we  find  .Mr  H. 
R.  I         ■ 
of  I 

.  ant4>e  in  ttie  iniert-»iii  of  tiutnaniiy,  tin*  ii/iiiveis  and 
friN*  tnuie,  into  a  private  rolotiy  of  IVdgliim,  with 
Franev  aa  n'sldunrv    li-untfe.   feiniil    nmnd  with   |>rt>- 
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'  taken  over  by  the  statf.    I'riv- 

oiit  of  the  rubber,  ivt>ry,  and 
<  t  :.i  r  ;i-. •«iu«.e  as  much  as  235  percent,  {>er  annum  ;  and 
.M.tjor  I»tliajre,  having  served  his  sentence  fortheniur- 
der  of  Mr.  Stokes,  is  made  director  of  one  of  the  most 

-      The   writer   refers   to 

■unt.>elf.  and  declares: 

"These  document*  make  it  clear,  beyond  contradic- 

'■  ■■  .  that  the  steadily  jfrowing  endeavor  of  the  Congo 

.  hjus  l)een  to  deprive  the  natives,  so  far  as  the  new 

-  yet  reache<i  them,  of  all  their  primitive 

^  land  on  which  they  live  and  the  scanty 

subsistence  their  ignorance  of  arts  and  sciences  allow 

tht-m  to  obtain  from  it:  to  bring  them,  if  they  accept 

the  j»o>it ion.  into  worse  slavery  th»n  that  from  which 

tlitv  have  Ijeen  ostensibly  rescued,  and.  if  they  resent 

the  interference,  to  punish  them  with  a  brutality  more 

iT.illing  and  destructive  than  that  from  which  there  has 

been  a  pretense  of  delivering  them." 

As  a  renietiy.  Mr.  Bourne  cjills  for  the  assembling  of 
another  international  conference  on  Central  African 
affairs. 

A  XEW  C.\BEEi:  FOB  SPAfif. 

The  northwest  of  the  same  distressful  continent  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  Maj.  A.  Gybbon  Spilsbury.  After 
retailing  the  perils  of  the  situation  in  Morocco,  he 
makes  the  following  suggestion  : 

"Let  England  secure  from  Spain  a  European  man- 
date, such  as  she  herself  holds  and  has  so  conscientiously 
worked  out  in  Egypt,  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  liberal,  honest,  and  enlightened  manner.  By 
such  a  course  a  great  and  crying  evil  will  he  ended,  and 
tiie  most  pressing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  con- 
jured." 

A  RIVAL  TO  THE  PANAMA   KOCTE. 

In  the  battle  between  the  Panama  and  the  Xicaraguan 
Canal  routes,  slight  notice  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  railway  linking  Atlantic  and  Pacific  from  Coatza- 
coalcos  to  Tehuantepec  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment opened  in  1S95.  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  describes  the 
formation  of  deep  terminal  harbors.  The  gain  to  com- 
merce is  shown  in  this  table  : 


fi  -  of  their  ctilonies.     Miss  E.  L.  Banks  protest* 

si  .^linst    the  publication  of   the  love-letters  of 

Bismarck  and  Victor  Hugo. 


Plymonrh  to  San  Francisco.,' 

Xew  York  to 

New  Orleans  to       ** 

Liverpool  to  Yokohama.... 

New  Y"rk  f^ 

New  -..     "  \\\ 

New  .  .  Manila 


9.103 

a.596 

U.MO 

11JS6 
10.611 

li.Dte 


1..3:» 
IJK 
2,010 

l.ltND 

1.250 
1,9:4 
1.0S9 


Besides,  the  saving  of  freight  per  ton  over  the  Pana- 
ma route  will  be  $1  a  ton  ;  over  the  all-rail  route  it  will 
be  30  per  cent. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  William  Wat.=on  contributes  fourteen  noble  lines 
in  praise  of  Simon  de  Monifort,  under  the  title  "  For 
England.^  Mr.  Richard  Davey  introduces  the  Count 
du  Bois  as  a  new  French  poet,  and  remarks  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  residence  in  London  which  awoke  the 
Frenchman's  muse. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  discusses  the  now  legalized  im- 
r        "  "     "nited  States.    He  fears  the  spoils  sys- 

^  -  altruism,  and  the  protective  exclu- 

siveness  of  me  Americans  will  prove  dangerous  to  the 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  is,  as  usuaL  exuberant  vigor  and  purpose 
and  strenuousness  in  the  Wc^tminxtcr  for  Au- 
gust, and  much  that  compels  thought.  An  Orientalist's 
impeachment  of  Western  influences  is  referred  to  else- 
where. 

A  PUOTESTANT  PLEA  FOR  THE  PAPACT. 

Mr.  H.  .M.  Vanghan,  who  declares  him.self  a  Protes- 
tant, writes  on  the  intolerable  situation  in  Rome.  He 
tries  to  create  sympathy  with  the  prisoner  of  the  Vati- 
can. He  enlarges  on  the  resentment  natural  to  the  de- 
prived, on  the  enormotis  loss  to  the  Papal  treasury,  on 
the  utter  insecurity  of  the  proffered  •compensation." 
which  a  chance  majority  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
might  at  any  moment  revoke,  and  on  the  King's  occu- 
pation of  the  favorite  private  palace  of  the  popes — the 
Quirinal.  The  writer  condemns  this  last  step  as  inex- 
cusably bad  taste.  He  grants  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  since  it  lost  the  tem- 
poral power.     He  suggests  the  beginning  of  a  remedy  : 

"  The  first  thing  required  to  open  the  way  to  a  friend- 
ly and  final  arrangement  between  the  two  governments 
in  Rome  is  a  true  guarantee — not  by  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment and  King  alone,  but  by  all  the  nations  that  at 
present  have  envoys  accredited  to  the  Vatican — that  the 
independence  of  the  Pope  shall  always  be  respected,  so 
that,  no  matter  what  political  changes  may  occur  in 
Italy,  or  even  in  Rome  itself,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  shall  forever  be  permitted  to  continue  in  peace 
hLs  great  duties  toward  all  of  the  Roman  faith  through- 
out the  world." 

TO  CHECK  THE  RCSH  TO  EXGLISH  TOWNS. 

'"The  Rural  Exodus"  in  England  is  referred  to  it.s 
causes  by  E.  A.  Selby  Lowndes,  and  not  lea.st  to  the 
airs  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  townsmen.  The 
writer  appeals  to  "  that  large  class  of  people  with  mod- 
erate incomes  who  are  free  to  live  where  they  like." 

"On  one  excuse  or  another,  they  almost  invariably 
flock  to  London  or  some  other  large  center.  These  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  an  inestimable  service  to  their 
country.  Let  these  set  an  example,  and  by  taking  up 
their  residence  in  some  rural  neightmrhood.  show  that 
they  believe  there  is  no  inferiority  attached  to  it.  They 
can  do  more  in  this  way  to  stop  the  migration  to  towns' 
than  by  any  amount  of  theorizing  on  its  causes  and  sug- 
gested remedies.  The  laborer  would  not  be  slow  to  fol- 
low their  example." 

HOW  CXKJPERATORS  MIGHT  SWAMP  PARLIAMENT. 

There  is  an  unsigned  article  headed  "  Cooperators  and 
the  Xew  Century  :  A  Great  Work  to  Be  Done."  It  deals 
with  the  programme  adopted  at  Middlesbrough,  and 
heartily  approves  the  pronouncement  in  favor  of  tini 
versal  old-age  pensions.  The  writer  advocates  a  policy 
of  reform  by  the  budget,  which  the  House  of  Lords  c^^- 
not  meddle  with,  such  as  land-taxation,  payment  of 
members,  free  breakfast-table,  old-age  pensions^  etc. 
To  gain  the  legislative  power  needfuL  he  makes  the 
following  suggestions  : 

"A  tithe  only  of  the  anntial  profit  divided  among  the 
members  would  mean  upward  of  i:7T4.00Q.  and  with 
that  sum  it  would  1-e  po~sible  to  contest,  if  necessary, 
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of 
-^  floaOOO  far 


t\M»  apiece;  sDd  yvt  lefl--- 
tW  payamit  of  menilwr- 
ukcB  br  Uw  rtate.  Bat,  >i^;.i:A.  iL»A  method  of  pfo- 
ridias  t^  «»ew»  of  war  be  objected  Ux  tbca  ff  Mcb  of 
tbe  L7MIO0O  BMnbers  vpre  to  pat    -  t  o«Ij  a 

pe*"J  P"  *«ek,  th*  fampaign  fund  wniia  aaouit  ia 
aaeTcartOKMBe£ansOOO:  in  two  jean  to  £73i^6» ;  aad 
ia  three  rears,  the  dale  of  the  eofiperativv  diamood 
jubilee,  to  £1.101  OOa^ 

Mr.  Peier  Siiutbeia  diaeoases  with  great  CaKkfalaoi 
the  qacMMMs  of  Soatb  Africa  aad  iaperiaUm.  He 
hailB  with  joy  the  prospect  of  the  I'aitcd  States  of 
^■■■dB.  of  Sooth  Africa,  and  of  Australia.  He  sees  ia 
the  lower  ria—rn  a  chief  stay  of  rMctkai.  aad  |iiiim« 
for  increasd  edocatioo.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hobmaa  sivea  "a 
candid  Liberal  riew  of  Mr.  Chamberlaio'  ai»  "the  po- 
litical Sir  WiUoo^by  PMterner  mm!  flcoargm  his  ia- 
eoasoteacy,  egntMa.  and  fatal  lack  of  imagiaatioa. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Sara^e  wannly  appreciates  Stephen  Phillip^ 
poetrr. 


THE  QUARTERLY  RE^•IEW. 
T7ROM  tha  (^martfriy  RericMe  foe  July  we 


at  etake  •ho«M  he  dlncUy  nit  liiil  ii 
■rttleaMMt  ■hovld  he  arrivvd  at.     He  thlalu  i 
ft  bBM^  deairahle  that  the  French   .h     .M  »••  etrarM 
oat  altocethec.  not  m  the  ■' 

from  tha  taianrt*  oi  >»  <  icTre  ana  .>i.<4ii»-i..fi  u  i*. 
homrrm,  a  eooditioa  a^ar  ^aa  aoa  that  the  Briiteh  f  io*. 
craawnt  ■hoald  flnt  a«T««  with  the  gormmtnt  at  Srm- 
foandlan-)  !i.«  To  th^  term*  npan  which  a  ■Ail.r^i.iry 
■f^^len,  e»  ia  nreat  y^  ic» 

and  Gr«v»i  j»r.t.»;r;  r.iTK  a^mi.  and  '  atUAxul  iuM 

■polled  cTerythins  by  refa>ia«  u>  :he  Ando- 


THB  DCTAT  or 


t 


the    article    apon    the 


IS  statao  Tn.Bi.A3n>  vokih  bcmjmxg  < 

The  teft  place  is  giren  to  aa  aitiele  opon  .Netrro 
~  Uganda.'  The  writer  illw  iiaw  ii  the  qae»- 
fT  this  territoiy  prndacea  anything  to  jns- 
tify  the  aacrilleeB  which  Kngland  has  made  ii 
liihing  her  foothold  sinong  sach  popalatloaa.  It 
of  late  years  been  carsed  with  aeren  plagnea.— war.  f>- 
rer  among  BBropean&  fiunine  and  rinderpest,  droogti  - 
and  lucnata.  From  ikegro  Nilelaad  hare  oooie  wares 
of  HnallpoK.  aad  on  the  north  of  Victoria  Xyanxa  bo- 
bonie  plague  is  endemic.  The  Uganda  Protectorate  i* 
hf  swai'uia  of  aMMqaitoea.  ita  waten  are  pop- 
with  leecheSk  the  jigger,  or  barr<>w<r^^  (|y.  from 
tropica]  Africa,  has  acclimatiaed  itae  _  -.iHla.  the 

gninim  worm  tortores  one  natirv  oat  oi  ertrj  ten.  aad 
the  air  is  fall  of  bees  and  hometa  that  sting,  flies  that 
probe,  depuaitiag  eg^i  in  tne  skin  to  be  hatched  m 
■laftjj,"'"  *Bd  paiafnl  boils.    A  paradise,  aarely!   Xervr- 
theleast  the  reriewet  thinks  that  the  eooatry  is  worth 
It  is  aa  admirable  fareedinf-place  for  cattle. 
lata,  and  donkeys  and  rameli     It  ahoonds 
with  soch  enoiMons  herds  of  elephanU  tJwt  there  Is  no 
(bn^er  of  their  extinctMn.  and    pc^atrrts   coaU    be 
■asintained   bom  which  very  yoong  wild    i1>phtw»% 
conld  he  broken  into  domesticity,  as  Is  done 
Ceyhm.  and  India.    There  are  rmlnahle  forest-.  - 
the  apland  irglrma  eoffee  grows  wild  aad  grain  ca- 
cnltiTatcd  to    aa;'  The   rrriewer   eooclaars. 

therefore,  that  th-  «  hope  '!h»'  r:*^rm  Mleland 

will  jastify.  by  it*  laberrat  pros;-  -  wealth 

of  iu  prodoctai.  aad  by  the  nwrt  w  ^ ..  ..  -  . .  otier  Ut 
oar  trade,  the  fond  expectations  of  thaw  who  adrocated 
its  aaoexatioQ. 

THE  >- 

TUs article eon«i>>*  •      »■>  ^-.r .«.    .  -  ... -^  .-...»- fr 
tan  in  French,  which  i«  rather  a  anrelty  la  aa  Kaglisl 
rrriew.     The  writer  of  or.*  *f-rt':' -n  deal*  with  the  qonk' 
tion  from  a  British  -•  ■'•  •■'  i  •■■"    »r^t  «#1t*««>»  th^t  tb» 


This  is  aa 
whole  qof^t : 
Cooami- 

aot  alti  . 
'that  tr. 
take  of  «» 

.,f  »^. 


ir 


:    of  the  Selr^t 
-  At  acne 

--\  ,.- w-r  «!•■  - 
.-   the    fallil;. 
-  immariae*  m  foil' 
'-rf>>f!  .»v~» •'-«■?  tK»  tr 

I. 

1.   . '  -      ■  -      ■•i-osn  ana  'Hm.Agr  lu  spawn. 

t.   <■   r^.. -.:...::..:: .A    ;r*  fch  IB  the  1 

4.  Strewing  the  gwmnd  with  d/bria. 

5l  Destroying  other  claHnes  of  *«»»«'ig  { 
and  thinks  that  it  U  ooly  the  abas*  and  not  the  ase  of 
trawling  which  i»  miachieroos.  He  then  0cm«  on  todla- 
com  the  rarioos  method*  propoaed  for  improring 
tera.  which  he  Mimmariaes  under  the  followli 

I.  Closare  of  areas  for  either  a  portion  of 
or  for  a  period  of  yeafs. 

3:  Kxtenalon  of  the  three- mOe  limit. 

t.  Statntiirr  InereaM  in  the  meah  of  the  trawL 

4.  Pn  .  of  landing  and  sale  of  ia>  immatare  or 

!adrr>ixeu  nsh. 

: '  eonclndes  tb^  AftMe  by  making  anmr  rTimetinna. 
one  of  the  mont  -  .   of  which   is  that  aa  attempt 

»hoald  be  made  ;  .,,...  to  the  sen  (<->'-''— r he  method 
of  artillcial  hatchiag.     In  thia  ma*  \t 

are  far  in  adrsnce.     He  thinks  that  :!  LLe 
woold  collect  and  promptly  retam  to  th^  «ea  the  i 
wasted  spawn  of  newly  caaght  fish  m':  woald 

resalL  His  last  soggestlun  is  that  goi.-  k.;!  ^anneta 
ahoold  not  be  orerprotectcd,  »»  at  present.  Be  eoo- 
clndea  by  deploring  the  lack  of  exhaortlsa  information 
on  the  *nb,W«t,  aad  uigea  farther  inrfsrlgsfluo. 

•OOKS  OS  OtiTEK  CBOMSmjU 

The  .-erffwer  tays  that  Mr    M^rW  hmn  no*  «?iHled 
the'  :iiaa  period  as  >'  -th 

harr  .....w.T^l  it:  bat  his  b.^.      . 
riew  of  the  vabject  aad  the  charm  •' 
for  a  kwg  tiaac  to  ooom  to  be  the  mi- 
«  tb<'  »Qhi«ct.    Mr  Gardiner^  hist, 
year  IflMw  has  long  • 
*n»i)QX  tne  Historical  dasaka  of  nnr 
the  rrriewsr  peaiass  highly  hi* 
the  high  ala  hMovleala. 

and  impartii  >»  ^^  *v** 

Mr.  Firth  Ir 
•«lir- 

ondndlng  rolaoM* 

"  -'^Bion.aa^.^-.....   .. • ^ isi 

<iiiV  aMt«  and  mora  to  the  rir-  r*B 

tbtM^uon  was  always  apright,  and  that  to  hU  iiiatr  hi— 
wifi<  of  rier«as*loa  aad  prartknl  action  was  addid  thatof 


-   -.id 

.bsMia, 

«in«L 

iaowl. 

fT  not  ex- 

(lanliner'a 
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wis«l<iin  in  tlu'  scii'iu-i'  of  politics,  luul  thiit  science  been 
rcducibU'  to  rule  in  a  time  of  revolution  ;  Imt  that  lie 
frtileil  in  apineciation  of  the  conditions  uiuler  which  he 
must  work,  nnd  allowetl  his  masterful  temper  to  hurry 
him  into  actions  whicli,  in  i-emovinji  a  present  difliculty, 
cr»'rtte«l  a  greater,  and  nuule  a  satisfactory  solution  im- 
practicable. A  man  who  takes  a  great  part  in  public 
afTaii-s  must  be  judged  by  his  capital  actions." 

OTHER  AKTICLKS. 

The  Other  articles  deal  with  such  varied  subjects  as 
"  Philos.)phical  Radicals,  Like  Hentham  and  Mill,'' 
"Recent  MountaineerinLt,"  "The  Date  of  Dante's  Vi- 
sion," and  "  Tlie  Dawn  of  Greece."  The  paper  entitled 
"New  liights  on  Miltou"  discusses  Profes.sor  Raleigh's 
book  on  the  subject,  to  which  it  gives  high  praise. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

DR.  ANDERSON'S  discovery  of  the  new  star  iu 
Perseus  is  the  text  for  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
hunjh  /^  )'/(»•  for  July  on  "Temporary  Stars."  Nearly 
all  temporary  stars,  says  the  reviewer,  are  confined  to 
the  Milky  Way,  which  really  represents  cirrous  forma- 
tions of  stars.  The  reviewer  considers  many  hypotheses 
which  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  temporary  stars,  and 
considers  as  the  most  i)robable  that  the  phenomenon  is 
caused  by  the  stoppage  of  motion  in  passing  through 
nebulous  tracts. 

"But  although  Novas  cannot  be  resolved  into  com- 
pound or  colliding  star.s,  collisions  of  a  .sort  may  supply 
the  fuel  for  their  conflagrations.  The  flaring  of  meteors 
in  our  upper  air  is,  not  improbably,  an  analogous  phe- 
nomenon, although  on  a  relatively  infinitesimal  scale. 
That  semi-obscure  stars  may  be  raised  to  temporary 
splendor  l)y  the  stoppage  of  their  proper  motion  in  trav- 
ersing nebulous  tracts  is  an  idea  which  has  presented 
itself  to  many  minds. 

"  The  Milky  Way,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  star- 
aggregations  intermixed  with  nebulosity.  There  are 
glimmering  regions  in  it  suspected,  rather  than  seen, 
to  be  replete  with  phosphorescent  materials.  Inevita- 
bly, then,  unless,  in  the  ordering  of  creation,  special 
preventive  measures  have  been  taken,  some  of  the 
swiftly  moving  stars  thronging  the  perilous  neighbor- 
hood must  become  involved  in  a  resisting  medium. 
The  rest  .should  follow  in  -some  such  order  as  we  per- 
ceive it — the  vivid  incandescence,  the  powerful  atmos- 
pheric disturbance  attested  bj^  abnormal  spectroscopic 
symptoms,  the  eventual  prevalence  of  nebular  affinities. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  a  star  may  pass  right  through  a 
nebula  and  escape,  as  did  apparently  Nova  Corona?, 
little  the  worse  for  the  adventure  ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  capture  would  .seem  to  be  definitive,  like  that  of 
shooting  stars  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  beacon  fire  signifying  the  nebulous  engulf- 
ment  of  a  star  depends  upon  the  amount  of  convertible 
energy  at  hand.  It  varies,  other  things  being  equal,  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  affected.  When 
this  is  spent,  the  blaze  flickers  out,  the  .sympathetic 
glovr  of  the  adjacent  nebulous  matter  surviving  for  a 
brief  period." 

GREECE  AND  ASIA. 

From  the  paper  thus  entitled  we  quote  the  following 
passage : 

"  As  far  as  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  in  general 
is  concerned,  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  the 


(ni'ek  tribes  were  ignorant  of  art.  and  of  writing,  tititil 
they  came  in  contact  with  Asia,  by  crossing  tlu'  .l^gcaii, 
and  by  mingling  with  an  older  population  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  drew  its  civilization  ultimately  from 
Babylonia.  They  were,  perhap.s,  still  ignorant  of  let- 
ters as  late  as  12(M)  n.c,  l)ut  they  liad  learned  the  sylla- 
bary of  western  Asia  before  they  came  into  contact  with 
Phoenician  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arvad." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Another  paper  deals  with  "'J'he  North  Americans  of 
Yesterday,"  the  writer  holding  the  theory  that  the  civ- 
ilization of  tlie  American  Indians  was  native,  and  did 
not  originate  in  Asia  or  Egypt,  as  hiis  been  clainu'd  by 
many  writers.  There  is  an  article  on  "The  Spectacu- 
lar Element  in  Drama,"  and  another  on  "National  Per- 
sonality."   

THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

LIEUT.-COL.  F.  N.  MAUDE,  writing  in  the  Empire 
Review  for  August  on  the  alleviation  of  famine 
in  India,  says  one  chain  in  the  link  of  the  immensely 
costly  and  not  oversuccessful  precautions  against  In- 
dian famines  seems  still  wanting.  It  is  not  so  much 
lack  of  food  as  lack  of  means  of  distributing  it  which 
has  caused  such  suffering.  He  therefore  proposes  "  to 
establish  a  number  of  road-transport  companies  based 
on  the  railways  or  other  arteries  of  communication, 
working  as  feeders  to  the  railway  in  prosperous  times 
and  as  distribtiters  from  the  railway  during  periods  of 
famine."  The  trade  in  India  between  great  towns 
away  from  railways  is  enormous,  and  mostly  in  heavy, 
bulky  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  grains.  The.se  are 
still  conveyed  by  primitive  bullock  carts,  with  which 
Colonel  Maude  would,  so  far  as  possible,  dispense.  Fuel 
is  dearer  in  India,  but  wages  much  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  experiments  have  shown  that  on  much 
worse  roads  heavy  goods  could  be  conveyed,  on  an  aver- 
age, at  a  gross  cost  of  2  cents  per  mile,  instead  of  the 
8  cents  or  12  cents  charged  by  bullock  drays,  which 
cover  only  ten  miles  a  day.  Supply  of  water,  he  thinks, 
will  not  be  a  real  obstacle — at  any  rate,  not  in  the  Punjab. 
An  agreement  with  the  government  would  be  neces- 
.sary  to  prevent  any  corporation  undertaking  the  work 
against  cutthroat  competition.     Colonel  Maude  says  : 

"  The  great  difficulty  in  India  is  to  attract  substantial 
capitalists  to  utilize  its  many  resources,  and  by  demon- 
strating their  capabilities  to  induce  the  rich  natives  to 
invest  their  money  instead  of  hoarding  it.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  Bombay  and  Bengal,  but  the 
noi-thwest  is  almost  untouched,  yet  there  is  perhaps  no 
corner  of  the  world  where  the  need  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion and  cheap  power  is  more  needed.  If  the  wealth  of 
India  were  invested  in  undertakings  giving  greater 
mobility  to  the  population,  famines  would  lose  much 
of  their  intensity,  while  the  precautionary  measures 
against  epidemics  taken  by  the  Indian  government 
would  cease  to  constitute  the  great  danger  they  do  now 
to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 

WEI-HAI-WEI. 

"A  Resident"  writes  on  Wei-hai-Wei  a  descriptive 
article  which  really  does  give  some  idea  of  the  place  he 
is  describing.  Wei-hai-Wei,  just  three  years  a  British 
possession,  has  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  ard 
fifty  thousand — mostly  Chinese. 

"They  are  all  poor,  all  simple  unlettered  peasant 
folk,  knowing  little  about  anything  beyond  their  own 
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village,  their  own  plot  of  farm  latuK  everytliiuK  Ih 
settled  by  the  village  elders,  h„.1  it  .uatu-rn  not  imuh  to 
the.n  whether  they  are  ruletl  hy  His  Hritaimic  Majesty 
Kiiiy  Edward  VII.,  the  Urlmrian  king  aer.*<.s  the  m-iC 
or  their  own  secluded  Kiii,K-r..r  in  Peking.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  learning  uf  China  has  been  much 
overrateil.  In  every  village,  it  i.s  true.  8ome  ol.l  man. 
one  of  the  lower  litcntti  who  hjus  failtHl  to  get  omee  haM 
a. school  for  boy.s,  and  the  little  urehins  m.iy  l>e  heani 
repeating  in  a  loud  sing-song  their  les.son.s  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  not  W  per  cent,  of  the  men  can  read,  les.H 
than  that  projH)rtion  can  write,  and  once  out  in  this 
workaday  world,  the  smattering  of  learning  actjuirwl 
as  a  child  is  forgotten.  From  dawn  to  dark  they  work 
anjong  the  rice  and  the  barley,  their  wants  are  simple, 
they  have  no  u.se  for  Ixxjk.s  no  need  for  letters." 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  l\  XOUTIIERX  XIGEKIA. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Tonkin  contributes  the  third  installment  of 
his  pai>er  on  this  (juestion.  It  is  very  interesting,  but 
somewhat  depre.s-sing.  We  (iiiote  the  following  pa.s- 
.sages  : 

"As  far  a.s  the  adult  male  slave  isci>ncerned,  it  is  the 
cruelest  feature  of  tlomestic  slavery  that  his  wife  shall 
be  practically  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  ma.ster.  If  we 
may  dignify  by  the  conventional  term  the  alliances  en- 
tered into  by  slave.s.  it  will  l>e  doubtless  somewhere 
alxmt  correct  to  say  that  marriages  among  them  are 
allowed,  but  not  iu  any  way  encouraged,  promoted,  or 
supervised." 


Hut  .Mr.  Tonkin  onn  ntill  con'     '    • 

" \Vher»'  the  ne&unl  in«tii»<f  .  |„,  „i^ve 

'*^^  ''ly  to  deVeiopnientM  that 

'"^'  ..  -    -uninn  nniure  ini"- '     •    1 

by  licence  ami  op|j.irt unity, -but  in  the  tfenrral 

of  man  to  man     '  - 

to  his  human  ; 

and  kindly  ju.stice,  often  by  niort^— by  a  klUiluvMH  ilmt  U 

not  many  ilegreeit  removud  from  love." 


TIIK  COR.N'niLL  MACJAZINR 
"/^~^^'^^'"'I-i'"  rtttaiuH  iu  Jlve-hundredth    numlier 

V —  with  the  .Vugtist  isAue,  and  Ih  duly  hymned  by 
Mr.  Austin  DobNon,  who  nurveyH  forty  yenrn  of  lu-hieve- 
ment,  and  ho|tes  for  another  for:  — e**. 

An  unsiguiMl  pa|M-r  on  tlie  Ki.  i,  a  rrv- 

olution  in  pnnevs  due  to  the  growing  deitirv  to  get  nt 
the  fact  rather  than  t-i  pro«luce  brilliant  •'r.ipy."  The 
writer  sjiyH  :  "The  French  prexs  is  Utuming  more  niul 
more  worthy  of  the  mission  of  any  prewi— namely,  the 
accurate  information  of  it.s  readers." 

Mr.  Francis  Connell  chain  chnrmiiiKly  on  Alpine 
climbing  under  the  sugge-stive  title  "The  Cuii  and  the 
Lip." 

Dr.  Fitchett  tells  the  story  of  -Sir  Colin  Campljell's 
Relief  of  l.uckiiow'  with  customary  vividnewM. 

I^idy  .Agnew  discuwwH  the  family  budget  on  110,000  n 
year,  which  only  a  select  circle  will  Ije  able  to  check 
from  e.xj>erience. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  dp:s  deux  moxdbx 

MDE  LA  SIZEKAXNE  comments,  in  the  first 
.  .Fuly  iiuinber  of  the  Hi  vurilrs  Ihux  Moiiilts, 
on  the  recent  exhibition  of  everything  connecti-d  with 
children,  in  Pari.s.  reviewing  the  whole  fascinating 
presentation  of  childhood  and  the  arLs  a.s  realized  in 
the  more  practic.il  results  of  the  inventive  faculty, 
liiihy  worshii),  he  sjiy.s  has  taken  theplaceof  the  ancient 
religions.  Family  life,  he  thinks,  wjus  more  talked 
alx)Ut  formerly,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  fat  tiers 
were  more  the  companions  of  their  chililren  than  they 
are  now.  The  cent ury  which  has  ended  wasac«Mitury 
of  imprisoiiinent,  examinations,  and  separations  from 
their  families  for  their  children,  ami  a  century  of 
routine  for  grown-up  jKHipIe,  and  M.  de  Iji  .^^iwranne 
asks  whether  the  tu'W  century  will  !»•  one  of  family  re- 
union, and  of  lH>Idne.ss  in  place  of  routine  for  the  heads 
of  families. 

THE  ETHICS  OK  SOCIALISM. 

.M.  Fouill^e  contribut»'s  to  the  second  .July  niimln'r 
a  long  article  in  which  he  discus.s*'s  thos*-  moral  idea.i 
which  are  to  be  det«cte«l  in  that  movement  which,  for 
want  of  a  l)etter  name,  we  must  call  s<M-iallsm.  At  the 
very  i>utset  he  draws  a  distinction  N-tween  thi-  iilealist 
Hociali.sm  and  the  materialist  kind.  The  latter,  he  H/iys, 
does  not  aim  at  anything  more  than  fulwtltufing  erin 
noniic  science  for  morals;  while  the  former  hnn  the 
merit  of  recognizing  that  theH4Mial  idi-al  will  Iwahviiys 
sujierior  to  the  real,  ami  that  in  onler  to  realize  it  pro 
gresslvely  It  will  always  Ik*  necejinnry  to  appeal  to  the 
morality  t>t  individuals. 

According  to  the  idiallHt's  HoclaliHm,  morals  or  momi 
Ity  Ih  Hiinply  the  total  of  the  conditionn  nece<ouiry  to  the 


maintenance  and  to  the  development  of  human  JMH-iety. 
These  conditions  are  summarize<l  in  that  wonl  which 
from  the  lM>ginningof  the  IilsI  century  French  s.M-ialiHt.H 
hive  reverenced  namely.  s«i!i(iarity.  This  s<ilidarity. 
which  mingles  the  individual  life  with  the  general  life. 
iH'comes,  when  iiractically  applie«l,  what  wo  call  mitImI 
justice.  It  is  alMiveall  in  Kngland  and  in  the  I'nitmi 
States  that  s<H-ialism  more  pra<-ti<nl  from  every  |H>in( 
of  view  has  iH'eii  ba-M'd  u|Min  moral  ideas  ;  there  is  to  be 
found  it-H  glory,  and  als«»  itM  sln-ngth.  Of  Cfiunie,  there 
are  many  (iroblenis  which  result  from  thi*.  notably  the 
<|uestion  whether  mKialism  is  enlitle«l  to  claim  thai 
it  (done  can  found  a  cimIc  of  inoraU.  It  may  U- asked, 
al-M),  is  1  he  S4>cial  solidarity  HUtlicient  for  Ibu  moral  idea  T 

OTMKIt  AHTULKK. 

.Among  other  articles  may  lie  mentioneti  M.  Olllvier'a 
pa|NT  on  "  N'a|M>l»s>n  III.  and   Hi-'  i'  ■      M. 

li<wsier"s   pa|M'r  on   "  Tacitus' C.  y," 

and   another   article   by    .M.  Ollivler  on  "The    l.nw   uf 
Coalitions  of  mu  " 


HKVIK  !)K  PAULS. 

TMF.  Hi  rur  >lc  I'nriM  for  .luly  may  lie  ui,  My 

comnteiiiled  iiM  ciMitninlng  ((iiite    a   n  ..  of 

arlirlen  of  lnten*«t,  nut  only  to  French  |>eople,  but  aim 
t4i  forelgnent. 

THK  griWTloH  or  PiiriLATlOJC. 

To  the  nn>t  .luly  number.  .M  Mllle  nmtrihataa  • 
pa|M«r  which  he  call*  "A  Paradox  of  Populnllon  "  It  la 
inde«s|  a  paradox  to  the  onlliiary  Kmirh  mlml  whleh 
this  article  preHeiil*  ;  hm  n'gnnU  the  furl  thai  the  |Mt|>- 
ulallun  of   France  lend*  I41  remain  pracltrally  •l«tlun> 
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nry,  there  is  no  (lisjigr»»t'iiij?.  M.  MilK-'s  it'imdy  is  to 
fucouriigt'  iimnufm-tmvs  iiiul  todisi-ourajit' iifiricult  iirt'. 
It  is  tlje  factory  workt-r  aiul  the  miner  wlio  have  hirge 
families  in  France,  and  not  the  peasant ;  and  if,  ac- 
conlinK  to  M.  MiUe.  tin:  priee  of  certain  ni-cessities  of 
life  were  lowered-  i  hat  is  to  say,  if  tiie  lii^ili-protection 
policy  were  abandoned — he  considers  it  certain  tluit  the 
l)irth  rat<»  would  go  up.  It  has  been  necessary  to  omit, 
in  this  short  summary,  the  interesting  statistics  which 
M.  Mille  gives  in  order  to  support  his  theory  of  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  factory  worker.  He  goes  on  to  meet  the 
objection  that  industrial  populations  are  given  up  to 
<lrunkenne.ss,  and  that  their  children  are  consequently 
of  an  inferior  type  ;  his  reply  to  that  appears  to  be  that 
the  hereditary  influence  of  alcoholism  is  frequently 
♦  xaggerated,  and  that  in  any  case  the  indu.strial  popu- 
lation does  have  a  high  birth  rate,  and  that  if  it  were 
necessary  the  state  could  regulate  the  consumption  of 
alcohol.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  human  product 
of  the  factory  worker  is  inferior  on  the  whole  to  that  of 
the  peasant,  from  a  physical  jioint  of  view ;  and  his 
remedy  for  that  is  to  bring  together  agriculture  and 
manufactures  by  what  'he  calls  disurbaiiizing  manu- 
factures, by  removing  as  many  as  possible  into  the 
country.  To  help  on  this  movement  into  the  country 
he  counts  much  on  electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  fac- 
tories. He  thinks,  also,  that  this  bi-ingingof  factories 
into  the  country  would  encourage  the  peasant  to  send 
liis  children  into  the  factory  in  order  to  increase  the 
family  purse. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ACADEMIES. 

M.  Langlois  regards  this  association,  which  was 
founded  in  February,  1900,  as  an  important  event  as  a 
symptom,  and  al.so  on  account  of  its  probable  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  .symptom,  he  thinks,  of  the  growing 
tendency  toward  internationalism  which  distinguished 
the  latter  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it  followed 
upon  the  conception  of  internationalism  in  trade- 
unions,  in  postal,  telegraphic,  and  railway  services,  the 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and  many  others, 
including  what  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  As  to  the  results  which 
the  association  is  likely  to  achieve,  M.  Langlois  regards 
them  as  certain  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  or- 
ganization and  economizing  of  scientific  research  and 
the  prevention  of  overlapping ;  the.se  results  will  not 
be  showy,  or  such  as  to  astonish  the  world  immediately. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

M.  Beaumont  asks,  in  an  interesting  article,  whether 
there  is  an  Austrian  que.stion  at  all.  He  disputes  the 
common  view  that  Austria-Hungary  is  always  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss  of  dissolution,  that  her  intestine 
quarrels  are  so  grave  as  to  compromise  her  national  ex- 
i.stence  ;  and  he  considers  that  this  common  view  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  dual  monarchy  has 
always  been  regarded  through  French  spectacles. 
France  herself  is  saturated  with  centralism,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  her  to  realize  the  conception  of  a  decentral- 
ized state.  M.  Beaumont  argiaes  forcibly  that  there  is 
a  unity  which  binds  together  the  various  provinces  and 
governs  with  a  dual  monarchy  apart  from  the  unique 
personality  of  the  Emperor.  Generally  speaking,  he 
considers  that  the  forces  which  make  for  this  integra- 
tion are  pan-Slavism,  pan-Germanism,  and  socialism  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  these  are  neutralized  by 
the    conservative    forces    residing   in  the   populations 


themselves,  and  he  shows  in  detail  that  not  only  reli- 
gious, but  also  ec()nonii('  interests  make  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  xtdtus  yijo.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  not  the 
lea.st  important  influence  on  the  side  of  existing  order, 
is  the  external  pressure  of  Europe,  which  would  be  set 
in  a  flame  by  the  collapse  of  the  Austro-Ihuigarian 
monarchy.  M.  Heaumont  naturally  discusses  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  heir-apparent,  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand,  is,  he  say.s,  little  known  to  his 
future  sul)jects,  and  he  obviously  will  not  enjoy  the 
unique  popularity  of  his  uncle,  but  he  has  already  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  considerable  popularity  of  his  own. 
His  morganatic  marriage,  to  begin  with,  while  alienat- 
ing the  exclusive  aristocracy  of  Austria,  has  touched 
the  lieart  of  the  people,  ever  sentimental  in  such  mat- 
ters. His  recent  acceptance  of  t  he  office  of  patron  of  the 
Catholic  School  Association  has  also  had  good  effect,  in 
that  it  is  held  to  .show  that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own  and 
is  ready  to  exercise  it. 

THE  FRENCH  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

The  revelations  of  the  British  Hospital  Commission 
and  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts'  letters  have  drawn  from  a  re- 
tired officer  of  tlie  PYench  army  medical  service,  who 
does  not  sign  his  name,  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  war  time.  After  showing,  as  there 
was  no  difBculty  in  doing,  how  ill-prepared  England  was 
for  the  war  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  he  naturally 
asks  whether  his  own  country  is  any  better  prepared. 
The  French  campaign  in  Madagascar  has  become,  he 
admits,  the  very  type  of  sanitary  mismanagement.  Un- 
fortunately, that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  end,  for  the 
French  troops  in  China  appear  to  have  been  practically 
without  any  proper  medical  service  ;  practically,  the 
French  troops  appear  to  have  relied  largely  upon  the 
Japanese,  whose  hospital  ship  was  most  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sick  of  all  nationalities, 
the  hospital  ships  of  the  other  powers  being  rigidly  re- 
served to  their  own  troops.  The  rest  of  the  doctor's  ar- 
ticle is  devoted  to  attacking  the  sluggishness  and  laissez 
faire  spirit  which  has  brought  about  so  much  disaster 
in  South  Africa  to  the  English,  and  which,  he  thinks, 
will  do  the  same  for  France  unless  it  is  speedily  reme- 
died. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 


(  i 


LA  NOU^ 
coming 


rOUVELLE  REVUE"  is  in  the  way  of  be- 
a  serious  rival  to  the  older-established 
French  reviews.  It  aims  at  providing  its  readers  with  a 
far  greater  number  of  articles  each  month  than  its  con- 
temporaries, and  is  more  truly  cosmopolitan,  giving  less 
space  to  the  French  historical  questions  which  take  up 
so  much  room  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris. 

THE  ALGERIAN  QUESTION. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  in  the  first  July  number 
to  M.  de  St.  Aignan's  analysis  of  the  present  situation 
in  Algeria.  There,  in  France's  most  prosperous  colony, 
a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  last  April,  and  for  the 
first  time  within  thirty  years  the  Arab  danger  has  loomed 
on  the  horizon.  The  writer  considers  that  Algeria, 
asa  country,  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  When  the  phylloxera 
attacked  the  vineyards  of  France,  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  the  Bordeaux  and  13urgundies  of  the  future 
w^ould  come  iiUi  Algiers  ;  but  scarcelv  had  the  African 
vineyards  been  planted  than  the  phylloxera  was  more 
or  less  .stam|)etl  out.     This  fact,  so  fortunate  for  France 
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as  a  whole,  proved  disafitronfi  to  her  nearest  r<i|otiy. 
Not  only  wi-if  iimiiy  French  (■<i|oiii>is  ruiiictl,  but  ttie 
Anibs— t>r.  rather,  those  who  had  Freiicti  .sulijectiv— 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  Hn«l  found  them>telvet* 
in  terrible  |>overty  and  distress.  It  wa.s  iit  tlial  time, 
also,  that  the  Franco-Prussian  War  bn>ke  out  and 
Jinallycametoit^disjustrousiouclusion.  and  A  Iberia  suf- 
f.i«Hl,  asilid  France  itself,  from  the  incre*use«l  ntxntion. 
Kven  the  poorest  Arab  is  well  aware  that  the  Uxes  pjiid 
by  him  do  not  benefit  him  in  any  sens«-,  but  ^o  to  in- 
creii.se  the  prosjjerity  ami  the  wealth  of  the  mother 
country.  Of  course.  .M.  de  St.  Ainnan  has  many  reme- 
dies to  propose,  but  those  familiar  with  French  cohmial 
metluMis  will  doubt  whetlier  one  of  theui  will  ever  be 
applieti. 

A   PROFESSIUNAL  CKITIC  OS   TIIK   Bt)KK  WAK. 

Captain  Gilbert  continues  aiul  concludes  Ins  julnu- 
rable,  although  highly  technical,  account  of  the  South 
African  war.  He  does  not  consiiler  that  the  les.son.H 
taught  by  the  .South  .Vfrican  cam{>aign  will  be  of  very 
much  u.se  to  tho.se  leaders  on  whom  will  devolve  the 
terrible  ta,sk  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of  attack  and  de- 
fense in  a  great  Euroj)ean  war,  for  Captain  tiilln-rt  evi- 
dently  thinks  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  out^ 
break,  and  he  Ix-lieves  that  every  country  whicli  desires 
to  keep  its  nationality  shoultl  remain  more  or  less  on  a 
war  footing  in  time  of  peace.  As  to  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  war,  he  is  studiously  mo<lerate,  and  deals  rather 
with  ascertainable  than  with  contested  fact.s.  He  de- 
scribes the  campaign  tnore  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  officer  an.vicms  to  learn  than  from  that  of  a  military 
critic. 

TIIF.    VKI.I.dW    UANtiEU    IN"    AMKltK  A. 

According  to  M.  Dumoret,  America  has  to  fear  in 
the  ne;ir  future  a  real  Chinese  invasion,  for  on  May  5of 
ne.vt  year  the  law  which  forbids  the  immigration  to 
America  of  Chinese  ccxjlies  will  expire  by  limitation. 
Now,  there  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  iiiimlK-r  of 
people  who  welccjme  the  yellow  danger  Injcau-^*  it  hap- 
pens to  be  to  their  personal  or  private  profit,  for  the 
Chinaman  is  very  .sol)er,  very  economical,  very  patient, 
and  will  w(jrk  at  a  much  lower  wage  than  his  Ameri- 
can or  Kuropean  brotluT.  Those  to  wIkks*-  interest  it 
is  that  America  shijuUl  In?  overrun  with  Chine.se  coolies 
(Mjint  out  that  the  immigration  will  never  really  be- 
WJine  a  danger,  as  the  average  Chinaman  has  a  |)erfect 
terror  of  journeys,  and  esix-cially  of  cros.sing  the  seji ; 
and  that  were  it  not  that  the  Chinamen  are  recruitwl  by 
means  of  all  kinds  of  siK-'cious  pron»isi-s  by  agent.t  who 
receive  so  much  a  head  from  those  who  employ  Chinette 
lal)or  in  Americii,  the  yellow  diinger  would    -  --e 

to  exist.     On  the  other  hand,  during  the  lasi  us 

the  Japanese  have  p<jured  into  Americji,  and  many  \w*>- 
ple  are  even  more  afraid  of  the  lively,  int4dliKent  Japs 
than  of  the  other  yellow  men. 

TIIK  XKW    KKKNCH   LAW   AUAIN'ST  UELIUIOU8  UICUKItM. 

An  anonymous  writer  di.scu.H,s4's  the  ve.te«l  i|ueHtion  of 
religious  onlers  and  of  the  projH'rty  held  by  them  in 
Frame.  The  new  law  will,  it  is  thought^  have  the  ef- 
fect of  driving  out  and  ilest:  .»ny  of  the  Iwlter- 
known  religious  Iumis«'s,  m  •  s,  ami  convenl* 
which,  In  spite  of  the  republic,  have  mo  Iouk  flourUhitl 
in  Frame.  It  is  not  denied  even  '  ''  who  niii»t 
uphold  them  that  numy  of  the  gi  <  irderwan? 
ama/.ingly  w«>althy.  Not  otdy  are  llieir  nn-ndfem  Inill- 
viiliially    rich  -and    in  that  cjism  wha'    t-  I"i._-,   to  •■■if 


lielongst  to  all  — but  immenM  mimH  nf  mnn^j  are  left  to 
religious  ordent  abrond,  much  iwii  i  larKi*i»uin« 

are  lj«((Ueathed    to  cit '■       ■ 

and  MO  on.     It  hait  al 

»^''  .  ---   :.iy»  or  l.i 

were  simply  hehl  in  the  nanie  of  whoever 

be  the  sujh '  -  >  > 

ca.s«*s  an  a- 

rect   liixatiou,  nnd   ti   is  in  onier 

within  the  law  that  the  new  act,  m  i ,  , ,^,,.  ^, 

much  discussion,  has  been  immmmI. 

Other   ai       ■  '        r- 

growth  of  ,   I 

to  the  idealist  novel,  an  account  of  the  M-ulpiun-o  of 
the  Kenais.s4ince,  the  French  nettleiueut  iu  the  Valley  of 
Aosui,  and  literary  life  in  Greecw. 


LA  REVUE. 

BOTH  the  July  uumben>  of  Ln  lUvuc  are  uuu.sually 
full   of    interest.      M.    NovikofTs  article  on   the 
future  of  |M*ac«  pro|mKanda  is  Ke|>iinitely  noticed. 

A    KKKMH   VIKW  «iK   KISlJ    MKNKLIK. 

Writing  on  "Abyssinia  and  Francis"  M.  Victor  Gol- 
dorp  hjis  much  to  say  that  is  curious  uNiut  King  M.  •  ■ 
lik,  and  also  aUmt  his  wife,  Taitou,  to  whom  he  Ma~ 
tro«luced  by  the  French  minister.    Of  King  Menelik, 
he  .says  : 

"His  gestures  were  full  of  distinction,  and  ndght 
almost  have  l»'en 

i\  strange,   vague,  ;:  .  _  > 

consciouii,  a  peculiarity  which  gave  bis  undoubtedly 
original  features  alternately  an  expresalon   »' 
energy  and  concent rate<l  w  ill  imwrr.  .  .  .   Wh< 
an  irs  alTable,    es|H-('ially    if   «• 

l»ri  1  him.     What  he  |)articularl> 

to  have  optic4<l  instruments  or  nieihanii-al  »\< 
presented  to  him      Tlnw  interest   him  in  • 
degree,  and  anything  wliich  he  d<>«-s  not  ui. 
contrives  to  tJike  entirely  to  plei*es  ami  put    • 
again    without    the    nnuillesf    ndstake.      The 
cau.sed  him  to  marvel,  and  he  even  consclentinusly  l<Mik 
le.s-sons  on  it,  ni    "  •  rues  to  l- 

but  incipient  ■  .       • ''    ''i'" 

Kuro|M-an  exercim'." 

He  is  an  extraortlUiary  mixtuif  <.i    i  i     i    it 

ishne.sM.     He  can  M^ieak  no  Kuro|wnn  I 
his  am ' 

^whoiii  -  1  - 

guage.     The   French  anil    Krltish    repn-m-ntatlvi-w  are 
imrticularly  clever  In  li  '  '  <ilou 

by  tactful  pre.s«Mils  an<!  ;. 

Menelik  is  far  from  idie.  He  is  wimewhat  of  a  di- 
plomatist, aitd  knows  exactly  hi>w  nwer  t-i  n-fuM-  a 
requmt  while  at  the  same  lime  never  granting  one.  He 
Is;.'  "  }»r(i(i«/N<in(.  nincr  lie*i|irnd« 

tw. 

He  has  always  IxM'tt  much  floMdnal«'<l  by  women,  the 
|Mtwer   t«Mlny  in  the  ascendani    !«• — ■    '       •!    ->    -   » 
Taitou,   who,  naya  the    writer.  "  yk  • 
while  ! 
from   i> 
court  a  policy  >  rounMle 

Taliiui  U  ■ 
iMind,  anil  .•- 

.IcalollH    of    Mrltrltk,   mUv    im  %%ttUtt\\ntm\y    unfnlthful    l4i 
liiiii 
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ITALIAN    MOPKLS   IN   PAUIS. 

The  secretJiry  of  tin-  Itnliim  t'lnbassy  in  Paris  writes 
an  article,  the  result  of  his  investigations  into  the  ton- 
tlitioti  of  the  Italian  niotlel  in  the  Krench  capital.  Kor 
some  considerable  time,  Krench  artists  dependetl  almost 
exclu>ively  on  Italians  for  moilels,  hut  now  the  French 
iniwlel  is  lK*in>;  more  and  more  emj)loye(l.  These  unfor- 
tunate' exiles— for  they  are  practically  so — live  on  the 
(Hwrest  footl  and  oft^n  in  the  most  deplorable  conditions 
of  dirt  and  overcrowdin>r.  "  If  the  feeble  creature  does 
not  yield,  too  often  the  door  of  the  studio  is  closed  to 
her,"  says  the  writer  significantly.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  profession  in  which  women  are  paid  more  highly 
than  men — 3C  francs,  as  comparetl  with  30  francs,  jier 
week. 

COCAINE  AS  AX  AN.^STHETIC. 

Dr.  Romme  contributes  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
the  use  of  cocaine  in  ca.ses  of  operations  and  accouche- 
inents.  t'ocame  is  injected  into  the  spinal  marrow,  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  So  ab.so- 
Inte  has  been  the  ce.ssation  of  pain,  that  the  most  difficult 
internal  operations  have  been  performed,  and  when  per- 
formed the  patient  has  asked  when  they  would  begin. 
But,  says  Dr.  Komme,  every  rose  has  thorns,  and  thei-e 
are  difficulties  even  in  the  way  of  using  cocaine.  In  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  patient  is  seized  with  most  un- 
pleasant .sensations — nausea,  giddiness  —  which,  how- 
ever, last  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Violent 
fevers  sometimes  come  on  after  an  operation  under  co- 
caine. Worst  of  all  are  the  terrible  headaches,  some- 
times lasting  for  days,  against  which  even  morphine  is 
powerless.  Dr.  Komme,  however,  thinks  that,  in  spite 
of  the  dangers  of  cocaine,  its  u.se  as  an  anaesthetic,  in- 
jected into  the  spinal  marrow,  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  in  sparing  suffering. 

EGYPTIAN  WOMEN. 

M.  Jehan  d'lvray  writes  well  on  this  subject.  Egyp- 
tian women  have  completely  hjst  their  ancient  position 
of  honor  and  dignity.  Polygamy  is  frequent,  and  the 
picture  given  of  the  state  of  public  morality  is  very 
dark.  "Modesty,"  he  says,  "does  not  exist  in  Egypt 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex."  Women  of  high 
r.aiik  chiefly  .'imuse  themselves  in  watching  fellah 
women  or  negresses  dance  the  most  lascivious  dances. 
With  the  fellah  woman,  it  is  different.  She  works  hard 
and  is  extraordinarily  hardy,  and  as  filthy  as  she  is 
hardy.  On  the  whole,  Egyptian  women  are  more  grace- 
ful than  beautiful,  more  curious  than  sentimental, 
more  vicious  than  passionate. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mme.  d'Ulmfes  writes  some  reminiscences  of  Flau- 
bert's lonely  youth,  with  some  hitherto  unpublished 
letters. 

Dr.  Regnault  wittily  describes  the  fine  art  of  quack 
advertising,  and  urges  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  punish  tliese  imposters.  "  Thieves  are  impris- 
oned, a.ssassins  put  down,  but,  thanks  to  modern  adver- 
tising, quacks  can  grow  rich  with  impunity  by  theft 
and  assa.ssinatiou." 

M.  Bienstock  describes  M.  V.  Tchertkoff's  activities 
at  Christchurch  under  the  title  of  "A  Colony  of  Tol- 
stoj'ans  in  England."  M.  and  Mme.  Tchertkoff  liave 
published  196,300  copies  of  various  books  and  pamphlets. 
They  are  often  assailed  with  applications  from  publish- 
ers for  the  rights  of  first  publishing  Tolstoy's  works, 


but  all  such  offers  are  n-fused  on  Tolstoy's  jirinciple  of 
refusing  to  re(;<)gni/.e  literary  piopc^rty. 

M.  C'amille  Maiulair  writes  a  very  interesting  illu.s- 
traled  article  on  "  PainttTs  of  Nervous  Klegance,"  aiid 
M.  Li'l)loM(l  contributes  an  elaborate  study  of  "Children 
in  Modern  French  Fiction." 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

UNDER  the  title  "  The  Surrender  of  the  Vatican," 
"XXX.,"  in  the  Rlvhta  Polltlca  e  Letteraria, 
contributes  a  clever  and  bitter  article  denouncing  the 
Vatican  policy  toward  France,  an  article  penetrated 
bj'  the  jealousy  which  P;ipal  amiability  toward  France 
invariably  prod  uces  among  Italians.  The  author  points 
out  truly  that  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  mod- 
ern time.s,  the  Papacy  has  been  in  far  inore  intimate  re- 
lations with  France  than  with  any  other  nation.  Even 
her  Gallicanism,  even  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  I.,  have 
been  forgiven  lier.  The  truth  i.s,  France  is  necessary  to 
the  Pope,  and  necessary  above  all  just  now  in  Rome's 
struggle  against  Italy,  when  her  i)olicy  is  directed  to 
the  transformation  of  the  Italian  n)ouarchy  int,o  a  con- 
federation of  states  of  which  the  Pope  should  be  the 
spiritual  head.  And  so  the  author  foretells  that  the  re- 
ligious associations  in  France  in  the  present  crisis  will 
get  little  assistance  from  Home  beyond  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  paternal  letter  recently  issued  in  the 
name  of  Leo  XIII.  And  even  should  the  Pope  die,  no 
change  of  policy  is  to  be  anticipated,  for  the  policy  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  ;  and  the  author  considers 
that  the  cardinal-secretary  of  state'has  laid  his  plans  so 
warily  that  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Peter  is  almost 
a  certainty. 

Students  of  modern  Russian  literature  will  find  in 
the  Nuova  AntolfMj id  (July  10)  an  exceptionally  well- 
written  critique  of  the  young  Russian  novelist,  Maxime 
Gorki,  who.se  novel,  "Thomas  Gordeieff,"  together  with 
some  of  his  shorter  stories,  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
French  translation.  His  Italian  critic,  Laura  Gropallo, 
describes  Gorki,  who  is  only  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
as  sober,  pessimistic,  intensely  unromantic,  "almost 
ascetic  in  the  objective  line  of  his  thought,"  and  real- 
istic without  t  he  accompanying  passion  for  detail.  The 
fame  of  "An  English  woman's  Love-Letters"  appears  to 
have  penetrated  to  Italy,  for  in  the  same  number  Amy 
Bernardy  makes  them  the  subject  of  somewhat  severe 
strictures.  To  the  AntoUxjia  for  July  L  Prof.  Artui-o 
Graf,  the  distinguished  poet,  contributes  an  interest- 
ing philosoplile  ci'iticism  of  the  character  of  Mephis- 
topheles  as  depicted  by  Goethe,  comparing  him  with 
other  Satanic  creations  in  poetry  and  the  drama. 

The  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Rasucrpia  Ndzion- 
ale  are  also  on  literary  questions.  Alice  Schanzer  dis- 
cusses the  study  of  Leopardi  in  England,  Gladstone  and 
Dr.  Garnett  being  the  two  notable  exceptions  who  save 
their  country  from  the  accusation  of  entirelj'  neglecting 
the  Italian  poet. 

To  the  Rivi.sta  Inteniazlonale,  G.  Toniolo,  the  fore- 
most Italian  authority  on  social  economic  qucistioiis, 
contributes  one  of  a  series  of  learned  articles  on  "  Popu- 
lar Social  Remedies,"  in  which  he  sums  up  the  objects 
of  the  Christian  democratic  movement,  which  is  having 
such  extraordinary  success  in  northern  Italy,  under 
three  hea<ls  :  (,1)  ^'lie  reform  of  labor  contracts  and  of 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  ;  (2)  the 
formation  of  trade-unions  or  labor  councils  ;  (3)  factory 
legislation. 


Till':    XI<\V    IU)()KS. 

RECKNT   A.MKliK  AN    TC  BLICATIONS. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY, 
flistory  for  Rtady  Kefere luv.     Hy  J.  X.  Ij»rnetl.    With 
Maps  and  Drawings  by  Alau    I'.   Keiley.     Volume 
VI.— Recent   History  (lv.»4-'.C>  to   wmM)  \  to  Z      4to 
pp.    r-'O.     Springfield,    Alaxs.:    Tlu-    C,    A.    XichoU 
Company. 

The  original  five  volumes  of  Mr.  Larnwl's  unique  com- 
pilation of  hist.. rital  materials  wer,-  .  ..m|.kt,.,l  in  the  year 
1«6.    The  SIX  years  that  have  passed  sinee  that  date   filled 
as  they  have  heen  with  remarkahle  events  and  revolution- 
ary   changes    in    politi.al   an.l   .s,Hlal   eonditlons,   have  de- 
manded an  extension  of  the  work.    For  this  puriHJM..  a  new 
volume  has  been  prepared,  taking  up  all  the  lines  .>f  histori- 
cal record  frr.m  the  points  at  which  they  were  drop|H.«|  in 
earlier  volumes,  and  carrying'  them  on  to   the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  to  the  opciiiiK  monihs  of  the  year 
1901.    This  additional  volume  is  uniform  with  the  preceding 
one.s   in  plan  and  arran^'ement.     Necessjirily.  however,  the 
material  used  is  of  a  dilT.r.nt  character,  incliidinj,'  the'rec- 
ords  made  by  the  actual  witnesses  of  most  of  the  events  and 
ehaiijj.s  narrated.    The  volume  as  a  wliole  is  more  journal- 
istic than  its  predecessf)r.s.     Much   editorial   skill   and   dis- 
crimination were  required  to  properly  sift  the  materials  and 
preserve  only  those  valuable  for  future  consultation.     Wo 
believe,  however,  that  this  task  has  been  accomplished  with 
unusual  success. 

High  Schwl  Hi.story  of  the  I'nited  .«;tates.  My  .\Ux- 
ander  .Johnston,  LL.I).  I{«-vised  and  cuiitiniied  by 
William  MacDonald.  12nio,  pp.  612.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     ^1.25. 

The  late  Professor  .Tohnston'8  admirable  history  of  iho 
United  States,  which  for  the  pa.-,l  fifteen  years  has  In-en  in 
general  use  in  .\iiierican  hij;h  s.hf«.ls.  has  recently  b«'en  re- 
vised and  continued  by  Prof.  William  Maclionald.  of  Hnw- 
doln  College,  who  has  incor|>orated  In  the  volume  a  full 
account  of  the  McKinhy  Administration.  includiiiK  the 
Spanish-.American  War.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  work 
some  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  ori»{inal  have  Jnen  ex- 
panded  and  some  new  topics  a<hled.  There  has  alwi  In-en 
some  rearrangement  of  materials  anri  Kroupinic  Into  well- 
defined  peritMls. 

Ten  Years  in  Cossack  Slavery  :  or,  Hlack   Hiissia.     Hy 
Jnlian   Jasiencyk.     'riiiiisl.ited    by  .Mary    Ih'    .Man 
kowski.     linio,    pp.   i'm.     .New    York:   The   Abliey 
Pre.s.s.    $1.25. 

Tills  iKKik  relates  the  experiences  of  a  patriotic  Polluli 
nobleman  who  was  banished  to  .SilM?rla  for  |M>lltii'al  ofreiiM'ii 
In  the  year  1M7.  and  there  sufTen-cl  iilinont  IndeiMTlbable  tor- 
ture. Both  Uusslan  and  Polish  condition*  of  the  lime  are 
vividly  des<'riber|.  and  the  account  of  life  In  the  (lenal  cub 
onles  of  SitMtria  reminds  one  of  the  demriptive  pamuiKen  In 
George  Kennan's  IxMik. 

Fr<'d<''ri(;  Mistral  :  P(M't  and  l/eader  In  Pnivence.  My 
Cluirh's  Alfre<l  Downer.  I2nio,  pp.  'Hi'.  New  York  : 
The  Mncniillan  Company.    $1.«). 

ProfesHJir   I)c»Wlier   htali-  '   till      Volume 

that   the    ii'eaof    wrifliikj  iin  •  iirni>   l<i  httti 

during  a  visit  to  Pr<iven<e  In   i-;i;.     I  i  rv- 

turning  to  the  South  of  friiin  i-,  I'rn;  :   the 

pleasure  of    m-eing  tin-  |MM-t  In  bin  <•  tl.  It 

should  iM-rhnp?»  be  staled,  dix-s  nut  w:  it  In 
Pr«>vi'ti«;»il,  ntid    Profenwir  I)owner  dev«l«ni  a  ifinaldprable 


IMirtlnn  of  tb,.  „r.-.„t  .-.^-.v  to  the  Un«uac«  lUrlf.     He  d». 
',  '  r»l  art-,  with   the  pxrppilon  of 

>l>le  lung  :  ,  .• 

{"'  ■   (n  niudi 

I   I  ii..  _^  „,,    i  /•■.%  ii,  I    .mil-.  Ill   t  li  1  -   rNH  .it    ' 

tial  facta  In  the  history  of  u  lint  he  r. 

Ishlng  revival  of  »  ...  .„a   u>  Uu.g  out  U.c  chief 

a«pi.ct8of  .Mlstral-B.  ..     •  •        »  m.»     uiei 

The    I^mling    Facta    of    KngliKh   Hiatory.     Hy    I)     H 
MontKomery.     limo,  pp.  416-lxxlx.     liaaUiU  :  (iUio 
&  Co      fl.25. 

A  new  e<llthm  of  Montgomery's  "Leading  Facia  of  Kiig- 
llsh   History"  has  been  brtiu.  ' 

King  Edward  Vn..  and  Inch). 

Age  of  Chivalry;  or,  KIuk  Arthur  and  His  KnighU 
Hy  Thomas  Hulflnch.  A  new.  revis,-*!.  and  enbirg.-tl 
etlition.  e<litetl  by  Kcv.  .1  I^jughran  .Sott,  I)  11. 
12mo,pp.  405.     Philadelphia:  David  McKay.    »|.J5, 

This  book  Is  one  of  a  ~  ibirfnv 

generation,  written  by  It  ^.r  who  . 

leisure    hours  on    sn  ts   «»  "The  Age   of    K.ltd.1." 

•Legends  of    iharl.  and    "  Hrl.rew   L>rlcal    lil». 

tory."  No  one  of  tli.«.  Ux.kn  had  so  prominent  a  su.-teiM 
as  the  "Age  of  Chivalry."  which  Includes  the  various  It^ 
gends  groujH-d  aUmt  the  jiersonallty  of  King  Arthur.  In 
the  pres.nt  edition  several  chapters  have  b««en  ndde<l  by 
the  editor,  the  Kev.  J.  Loughran  Scott.  D.H.  Among  Ih.-M. 
Chaptent  are  thecoiitrovertisl  writlhga  of  <<  'ich 

I>r.  S<ott  sa>-8:    "Whatever  may  have  I  .  „f 

those  strange  IxMtks,  they    certaii  '  ,    ,,f   ,),p 

ancient  spirit  of  Britain  than  any  ■  ,,  ••    The 

ilbistratlons  of  the   %  iv,.  !«.,  •  I  with  car*, 

and  serve  to  Interpret  ,t  of  the  .■ 

The  .Story  of  KinK  Alfred.  Hy  Walter  Heaant.  (The 
Library  of  t'sefnl  Stories  )  It^tno.  pp.  1>C.  New 
York  :   D.  Appleton  \:  Co.     .<U  centa. 

In  this  little  hook  Ui«  lat«  HIr  Walter  Br^nnf  attempted 
suih  a  history  of  King  Alfred  as  sbould  1  Mr  and 

limlrii.tlv..    to    the   Kf.-df    iKwly  of   those   w).  ..J^  »,-. 

Sir  Walter  wlM*|y  omillml 
'y  of  epl-xMles  anil  the  Irust- 
«orthiness  of  Alfri-<r8  lilognipheni.     Ho  tried  to  tell  only 
"  the  plain  and  unvarnlshe«l  story." 

HichartI  Cniker.     By  Alfrwl  Henry  Uwla.     12mo.  pp. 
72.     New  York  :  Life  PtiblUhinK  tViinpany.    #2. 

■  -of  Mr.  I:  I^wl.' 

I"K.  f  tb.v.  ,    ,,,,„. 

■^  Whal 

i*»  i«i»r» 

■'  »>"Vn   I  |„  „   vrr)  .on. 

S«  a  -     V        i^^i, 

lalMir^  Uli.ler   no  vl«llili-  en  ,„  ..^^ 

.l.i.-ea  iMMik  of  nearly  HO  |»i|,'*  ',.  n.  ^| 

blniorjr  of  the  CnlltHi  Hiaim  for  „r 

tl.Irt             -           ■      ,  I  „ 

•  if 

•   .ir 
to  eg. 

a 
'*  .-iaU 

In  thia  "  off  ymr  "  of  Anie> 
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POLITICS   AND    ECONOMICS. 

The  Stfttesinan's  Year- Book,  1SK)1.  Etlited  by  J.  Scott 
Keltie  anil  I.  P.  A.  Hi'invick.  Tiiiio,  pp.  1820.  New 
York  :  Tlie  Mac-millau  Coiupaiiy.     ?.S. 

The  latest  issue  of  "Tlie  Statesman's  Year-Book  "  eon- 
tjtiiis,  in  addition  to  nuieh  other  new  material  of  a  stat.isti- 
ral  nature,  the  results  of  the  eensuses  taken  durint;  1!KX)  and 
lliOl  in  the  I'nited  States,  Uernjany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the 
British  empire.  Ket'ent  chanttes  in  the  political  map  of  the 
world  are  indicated  in  the  transferente  of  the  sections  deal- 
ing with  the  Transvaal  and  the  Oran^cc  Free  f^tato  from 
their  old  independent  position  i  to  the  portion  of  the  volume 
devoted  to  the  British  empire.  In  dealing  witli  Australia, 
also,  the  new  commonwealtli  is  for  the  first  time  treated  as 
a  political  entity.  Tlie  gent-ral  excellence  of  the  "  Year- 
Bot>k"  seems  to  us  to  justify  the  opinion  previously  ex- 
pressed in  this  magazine,  that  tiie  publication  deserves  to 
rank  as  first  among  the  statistical  annuals  published  in  the 
English  language. 

An  lutroduction  to  Political  Economy.  By  Richard  T. 
Ely.  New  and  Revi.sed  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  387. 
New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.     $1.20. 

Tt  is  certainly  significant  that  an  American  treatise  on 
political  economy  should  within  twelve  years  have  attained 
its  thirty-first  thousand.  Perhaps  this  fact  is  in  great  part 
explained  by  the  well-understood  purpose  of  the  book,  which 
was  to  present  what  the  intelligent  citizen  ought  to  know  in 
regard  to  political  economy;  and,  while  doing  this  with 
scientific  accuracy,  not  to  attempt  to  give  exiiaustive  classi- 
fications and  sub-classifications.  Another  marked  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  ethical  side  of 
political  economy.  Dr.  Ely  has  endeavored  to  help  those 
who  wish  practical  g\iidance  in  the  solution  of  economic 
questions  as  they  arise  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  In  the 
present  revision  statistical  statements  have  been  brought 
down  to  date  and  theoretical  expositions  have  been  changed 
so  far  as  the  advance  of  economic  thought  clearly  requires 
that  this  should  be  done.  In  other  respects  the  book  remains 
the  same.  Its  success  as  a  popular  exposition  of  economics 
is  most  gratifying. 

Industrial  Evolution.  By  Carl  Biicher.  Translated 
by  S.  Morley  Wickett.  8vo,  pp.  393.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    §2.50. 

This  analysis  of  the  great  processes  of  industrial  evolu- 
tion by  an  eminent  German  specialist  has  been  employed 
by  students  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  economics  and  as  a 
preparation  for  economic  thinking.  In  a  late  revision  of  the 
work  the  author  had  specially  in  mind  this  class  of  readers, 
and  has  presented  several  of  the  lectures  in  a  simpler  form, 
advising,  however,  the  concurrent  use  of  a  good  systematic 
treatise  of  the  principles  of  political  economy.  The  present 
translation  has  been  made  from  the  author's  last  revision, 
and  embodies  bis  complete  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Some  Questions  of  Larger  Politics.  By  F^dwin  ]Maxey. 
12nao,  pp.  134.     New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.    $1. 

The  discussions  in  this  volume  have  already  appeared 
in  several  of  the  leading  American  magazines,  and  some  of 
them  have  received  notice  in  former  numbers  of  tlie  Rkview 
OF  Reviews.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  "TheSpeaker- 
ship,"  "  Race  Supremacy  in  South  Afric;i,"  "Anglo-Russian 
Relations,"  "The  Eastern  Question,"  "Election  of  United 
States  Senators,"  "The  Referendum  in. America,"  "The 
Eight-Hour  Day  by  Legislation,"  and  "  Methods  in  Political 
Discussion." 

The  Gavel  and  the  Mace ;  or,  Parliamentary  Law  in 
Easy  Chapters.  By  Frank  Warren  Hackett.  12nio, 
pp.272.     NewYork:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.   $1.25. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hacrkett  has  a(!hieved 
what  almost  any  one  would  h;!ve  believed  impossililc  in  pro- 
ducing a  really  entertaining  aii'l  brilliant  m.mual  of  parlia- 


mentary law;  not  that  it  is  in  the  conventional  and  stereo- 
t>ped  form  of  a  piii'llamcntai-y  treatise,  but  the  actual  body 
of  the  law  is  presented  in  its  pages. and  an  attentive  reading 
of  tile  volume  will  provide  one  with  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  conduct  an  ordinary  i)ubli(!  nu^eting  in  this  country.  All 
the  topics  usually  treated  in  works  on  parliamentary  i)ro- 
cedure  are  covered  in  Mr.  Hackelt's  chapters.  Among  these 
are  "How  Meetings  (iet  Under  Way,"  "The  Legislature: 
How  Composed,"  "Tlie  Sources  of  Parliamentary  Law," 
"Lawmakers  at  Work,"  "  Quorum,"  "How  to  Make  a  Mo- 
tion," "Petitions,"  "Postponement,"  "Laying  on  the  Ta- 
ble," "Commitment,"  "Amendment,"  "Privileged  Ques- 
tions," "  Debate,"  "  Committees,"  etc. 

Robert's  Primer  of  Parliamentary  Law.  By  Joseph 
Thomas  Kobert.  KJmo,  pp.  204.  New  York  :  Uou- 
bleday  &  McClure  Company.     75  cents. 

The  great  merit  claimed  by  Mr.  Robert  for  his  primer 
is  its  simplicity  of  statement.  He  has  aimed  to  m.ike  a  text- 
book on  parliamentary  law  so  simple  that  the  average  higli- 
school  teacher  can  make  it  plain  to  the  average  high-school 
pupil.  In  concluding  his  preface,  Mr.  Robert  says:  "If  any- 
where this  little  book  makes  parliamentary  practice  too 
simple  and  too  plain,  please  let  me  know;  and  I'll  give 
bonds  to  strive  in  all  my  future  work  to  repeat  that  blunder 
as  often  as  I  can."  The  lessons  that  make  up  this  little  book 
have  been  tested  in  classes  and  clubs  so  thoroughly  that 
their  clearness  has  been  thoroughly  proven. 

TWO   VIEWS   OF   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

The  New  South  Africa  :  Its  Value  and  Development. 
By  W.  Bleloch.  Svo,  pp.  435.  New  York  :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    $3. 

A  new  book  on  South  Africa,  dealing  not  with  the  Eoer 
war  and  the  past,  but  with  the  future  of  the  country,  ought 
to  have  many  readers.  The  volume  by  Mr.  Bleloch  contains 
the  fullest  exposition  that  has  come  under  our  notice  of  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  There 
are  chapters  on  th&  laws  relating  to  gold-mining,  the  coal 
fields,  the  <lynamite  monopoly,  railways,  the  fiscal  policy, 
and  other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  Englishmen  and  others 
who  are  contemplating  settlement  in  the  new  British  prov- 
inces,—the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

With  a  Policeman  in  South  Africa  ;  or,  Three  Years  in 
the  Natal  Mounted  Police.  By  E.  W.  Searle.  12mo, 
pp.  130.     New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.     75  cents. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Searle,  the  author  of  this  work,  had  three 
years'  experience  in  the  Natal  police  before  the  present 
troubles  in  South  Africa  had  begun.  The  descriptions  of 
places  which  have  in  more  recent  times  been  singled  out  for 
distinction  in  connection  with  the  Boer  war  are  exceedingly 
entertaining  and  realistic.  His  sojourn  in  the  country  put 
Mr.  Searle  on  terms  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  land 
and  the  people. 

BOOKS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Problems  of  Evolution.  By  F.  W.  Headley.  Svo,  pp 
373.     I^ew  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $3. 

This  is  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Darwinian  theory  by 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  birds.  Mr.  Headley  devotes 
much  space  to  the  subject  of  natural  selection,  showing 
that  heredity  limits  the  range  of  variation,  and  limits  it  more 
narrowly  as  evolution  advances.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Headley  discusses  the  problems  of  human  evolu- 
tion, assuming  that  the  principles  which  have  brought  about 
the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  must  also  account  for 
the  evolution  of  man.  After  reviewing  the  conditions  of 
progress  and  civilization,  Mr.  Headley  concludes  with  a 
chapter  on  the  great  unprogressive  people, —the  Chinese.— 
hinting  at  the  possibility  that  China  may  eventually  develop 
into  a  progressive  nation. 
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Men  and   I^etters.    By  Herbert  Paul.    12mo.  np   XU 
Aew  York  :  John  Lane.    |1.50. 

This  Is  a  series  of  esjMiys  by  a  cultivnted  K  •  iiIl- 

on  such  subjects  as  "Th.<  fbi.ssi.Hl  I'.hu,h  of  .,.„  •• 

Letters  The  \  ictor.an  Novel,"  ••  .MarHulHy  a.ul  Hi,  frit- 
lis,  and  other  topus  i„  „,o.lorn  KukHsU  literature.  M.mt  „f 
the  pj.i)er8  have  appeared  iu  the  pajjes  of  the  yituUtnth 
Century. 

'Sconset  Cottage  Life  :  A  Summer  on  Nantucket  I.sland 
By  A.    Judd    Northrup.    Syracuse:    C.    W.    Bar- 
deen.    $1. 

Mr.  A.  Judd  Xorthmp,  a  lover  of  ♦Sconset,  a  quaint 
hamlet  on  the  extreme  southeastern  end  of  Xanturk.t 
Island,  has  written  a  charming  description  of  the  pli.  c 
having  in  mind  city  people  who  may  wish  to  know  where  t.'. 
Ko  during  the  summer  time  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
healthful  enjoyment  with  the  K-ast  amount  of  worry  and 
expense.  The  first  edition  of  his  little  book  was  publishwl 
S4.me  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  the  interval  the  little  village 
lias  undergone  some  marked  changes;  but  the  author  states 
that  in  the  main  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  twenty  years 
ago.  "Its  spirit,  its  simple  pleasures,  its  ever  resounding 
surf,  the  battle  on  '  the  rips.'  the  glamour  of  the  UKx.rs  nt 
8unset,-the3e  and  a  hundred  other  things  remain  as  of 
yore."  The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Northrup's  iMx.k  is  iilus- 
trated  from  photographs  which  will  interest  many  vlsitoni 
to  'Sconset,  old  and  new. 

The  Stage  in  America,  1897-1900.  By  Norman  Hajv 
good.  12mo.  pp.  40S.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.75. 

Mr.  Xorman  Hapgood,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Adreitiwr,  and  a  value<l  writer  on  dramatic 
topics  for  several  of  the  leading  miigazines.  has  written  a 
IxKjk  which  aims  to  descrilje  the  present-day  conditions  of 
the  .American  stage,  both  artistic  arnl  commercial.  In  this. 
Mr.  Hapgood  has  attempted  no  profoiyid  criti(  ism.  but  ha.-t 
held  rather  to  the  journalistic  ideal  of  presenting  fads  as 
they  are.  The  book,  however,  contains  a  great  fund  of  dis- 
criminating comment  on  our  most  iMipular  plays  and  players 
of  the  last  three  or  four  dramatic  seasons. 

The  Myths  and  Fables  of  To-day.  By  Samuel  .Vdams 
Drake.  Illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  TJino, 
pp.  2»W.     Boston  :  I^-e  «&  Shepard.     ?l..'i<). 

Colonel  Drake's  "Myths  and  Fatib-s  of  To-«liiy  "  sbows 
how  large  a  part  sup»rstltion  has  hud  in  tlie  shaping  of  wiy- 
ings  and  doings  tliat  materially  affect  our  dully  lives.  The 
lKM)k  discusses  the  "Folklore  of  ( 'hiluhcMxl,"  "Weather 
I.iore.""<'barnis  loCood  Luck,"  "('harms  Against  l)lHeas«>." 
and  many  oilier  mailers  of  e very-day  life  that  have  more  or 
less  influence— often  unacknuwledgMl-  in  thodeterminaliou 
of  conduct. 

The  Chinaman  tin  W'c  .^-e  Him,  and  Fifty  Years  of 
Work  for  Him.  By  Rev.  Ira  .M.  Condit,  D.IJ.  12mo, 
pp.  2a3.     New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Comimny. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  revival  of  Interest  In  nil  things 
fHilnese,  thf^  Ftev.  Dr.  Comllt  has  brought  out  a  IxK.k  dealing 
with  the  ( 'hiiiamari  as  an  Imriilgrnnt  to  llio  t'fi(i<'«|  vtnii-n. 
and  giving  the  exixrifii.i- of  (lin-^ilaii  -Iip 

(-'hlrieBe  on  the  I'arlllc  dl.ip.        I  liN  ii-.]  .'««< 

quesllfin  Is  but  Imiwrfectly  iinib-r!«lo«Kl  In  thin  ctninlry.  nml 
the  facts  presented  by  Dr.  C'ondll  are  of  no  small  Impor- 
tance. PlHtimatIng  the  number  of  ('lilneiw>nt  preoer.t  In  Ihc 
United  Htat'-sas  lUMO).  Dr.  Condit  aprMirtlonn  iM.iiii  i„  Han 
Kranclsr-o,  M.nit  to  the  PacllJe  coriit  out>«ldr  of  Han  Kraii- 
cIh<-o.  and  3H.<»«»  to  other  Stuti-s  and  Trrrliorle*.  Th««  num- 
lier  of  Chinese  Cbrlstlaiisat  pr.-ml  In  the  I'iiIIimI  Hlatex  he 
estimates  at  l.tXit. 
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ings   .Mitchell,     l^iiiio,    pp.  :t,V».      N 

Holt  &  Co.    tl. 

A  new  "Bpt^akfr"  '•••■  -•' '   '  -    n- 

compiliHl  by  I'rof.  Will 

Tl..-    l--.t.;    given  It:-'  -■ 
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the  liev.  Newell  Dwight  Hlllls  are  r.  , , ..^ 

although  the  standard  oralurs  of  furtuer  Oaya  have  by  nu 
means  been  negUs-ted. 

Patriotic  Kl.«iuence  Relating  to  the  Sp*nUh-Am«Tlc«n 
Vk'nr  and   Its   I.nsuejt.     Compiled  and   armngml  by 
RoUrt  I.  Fulton  and  Thomas  C.  Trueblo.«|.    IJnio. 
pp.  3«4.     New  York  :  Charles  St-ribiierH  .'vms.    $1. 
This  volume  contains  a  colli.,  lion  of  s|«-.-,  |n-«  reUting  ex- 
clusively Ut  the  Sp»niisb-.\ merit  an  War  and  the  -..-  .i.  r..^. 
Issues.    .Many  of  our  prominent  public  men  arc  r.  d 

In  the  IsHik.  and  their  spetthesdet  forth  the  vnrlo- 
flicting  views  of  American  policy  that  have  been  ,\ 

within  nt-ent  years. 

A  Dictionary  of  A  re  hi  lecture  and  Building  ;  Biographi- 
cal, Hi.Htorical,  and  Descriptive.  By  Ru.s.se|l  .•sn,r- 
gis.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  A- K.  -Ito.  pp.  IMi. 
New  York  :  The  .Macmillan  C<imii.iny.  lis.  .>v,|.l 
only  by  suljscriptiou. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  C 
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direction  of  Mr.  Kunindl  Sturgiii. 

Teleph..tip  F.in....  ami  Their  Pn>iH-rtii>s      By  William  .1. 

Hopkins,     l-.'iiio.   pp.  ;JU7.     New   York  :  I^Higmann. 

IJrwn  &  Co.    11.. "50. 
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Alu'lnrd  and  Holoisc,  The  Lottf-rsof,  J.  McCabf,  Ciil, 
AbvssiiiiH  aiul   France-  I.,  V.  (Joedori>,  KHI\  July  l."> :  -II., 

'KKl'.  Aujiust  I. 
Afhiii,  Sumatra,  Hollaiul's  War  in,  K.  D.  Hluiuenfebl,  Harp. 
.\itors.  Illiteracy  of,  ."^.  Kobson,  Forum. 
Ailvi-rtisiuK,  an  Art  in  Its  Infancy,  Mary  C'liolmomlcley, 

Rkinan. 
Afchauistan,  Ameer  of  :  Instructions  to  His  Son  on  Visitiiif? 

England.  MonR. 
Agrarian  Freemasonry  in  the  United  States,  A.  Chaboseau 

K."^oi-,  July. 
.\guinaldo,  Emilio  :  Tlie  Story  of  My  Capture,  K.  Aguinaldo, 

Kv. 
.\guinaldo.  The  Real,  O.  K.  Davis,  Ev. 
Air,    Compressed,  Facts   ai.d    Figures  on,  J.  H.  Kinealv, 

CasM. 
Alcte,  O-steolotrv  and  Systematii-  Position  of  the,  R.  W.  .Shu- 

feUlt,  .\Sat",  July. 
Alcoholism,  R.  O.  Jlason,  Arena. 
Algerian  Question,  C.  de  Saint-Aignan,  Nou,  July  1. 
Alpine  (.iuards.  The,  J.  Boyer,  Cass. 
Alps,  Nature  in  the,  T.  J.  Evans,  AngA. 
.\kernating  Current  Power  Work,  T.  P.  Gaylord,  CaslM. 
Amateur  Spirit,  The,  Atlant. 
American  Imperialism,  Sydney  Brooks.  Fort. 
.\merican  Lite    the  Life  of  Action,  H.  W.  Conn,  NatM,.Tuly. 
America's  Cup.  Influence   of,  ou   Yacht-Designing,  W.  J. 

Henderson,  O. 
America's  Feeling  Toward  England,  S.  E.  Moflfett,  NineC. 
America's  Yellow  Danger,  M.  Dumoret,  Nou,  July  15. 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  Scrap-Hook  of,  Str. 
Andrews,  Captain:    Across  the  Atlantic  in  a  Twelve-Foot 

Boat,  F.  A.  Talbot,  Str. 
Angling  in  the  Middle  West,  E.  Hough,  O. 
Anthropology  and  the  Evolution  of  Religion,  W.  W.  Pey- 
ton, Contem. 
Ants,  American,  Nests  of— II.,  W.  M.  Wheeler,  ANat,  July. 
.A-Osta,  French  Settlement  in,  P.  Melon,  Nou,  July  15. 
Apocalypse,  The  Study  of  the,  F.  (i.  Lewis,  Bib,  July. 
Architectural  Design,  New  Departure  in  Study  of,  E.  Lorch, 

BP. 
.Architecture,  Greek  and  Imperial  Roman,  R.  Sturgis,  IntM. 
.Aridity,  a  Remedy  for,  J.  A.  Marshall,  AngA. 
.Art: 

"Annunciation,  The":  A  Note  on  an  Early  Venetian  Pic- 
ture, R.  E.  Fry,  MonR. 
Art,  Decorative  and  Industrial,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibi- 
tion, L.  F.  Day,  AJ. 
Art  Design  in  Leather  Carvings,  G.  E.Walsh,  AI. 
Art,  Fine,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  A.  Mudie,  MA. 
Art  .Sales  in  London,  Some  Recent,  W.  Roberts,  NatR. 
Austrian,  Ben,  Painter,  G.  Kobbe,  Chaut. 
Berlin  Painters,  Modern,  F.  Servaes,  Art. 
Bcicklin,  Arnold,  Count  de  Soissons,  Art. 
Calderon:  Frank,  His  School  for  .Animal  Painting,  Hamp- 
shire, Leonore  Van  der  Veer,  Str. 
Caravaggio  and  His  Muster  Work,  J.  Ayscough,  AJ. 
Etching,  Revival  of  Interest  in,  M.T.  Everett,  BP. 
Hunt,   Walter,  Animal  Painter,  Mary  Hepworth-Dixon, 

MA. 
Jungman,  Nico,  Art. 

Painters,  American,  Some  Minor,  N.  H.  Moore,  Mod. 
Paris  Salons.  The,  Art. 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  1901— III.,  M.  H.  Spielmann, 

MA. 
Royal  Cambrian  Academy,  The  Home  of  the,  E.  W.  Hasel- 

hurst,  MA. 
Sinding,  Stephan,  Danish  Sculptor,  W.  R.  Prior,  MA. 
Sketching  from  Nature.  Olive  Stone,  AI. 
Velazquez  in  London,  W.  L.  Crowdy,  Art. 
Wasley,  Frank,  His  Charcoal  Drawings,  F.  Emanuel,  Art. 
Arts  and  Industries,  Home,  E.  H.  Gregory,  Ai-t. 
Asia,  Southwestern,  Link  Relations  of,  T.  Williams,  NatGM, 

July. 
Athletics  for  Women,  Anne  O'Hagan,  Mun. 
Atmosphere,  Sifting  the,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Contem. 
August  Days,  J.  Burroughs,  Harp. 
Australia,  A  Bush  Fire  in,  E.  B.  Harper,  LeisH. 
Australian  Census,  T.  Ewing.  RR.M. 
Australian  Commonwealth,  W.  Jeft'ery,  Mun. 
Australian  Commonwealth,  True    Origin  of,  J.  Bonwick, 

LeisH. 
Austrian,  Ben.  Painter,  G.  Kobbe,  Chaut. 
Autographs,  Literary,  W.  F.  Fauley,  Crit. 
Awatobi,  The  Storming  of,  G.  W.  James,  Chaut. 


Baconiati  Authorship  of  Shakespeare,  A.  P.  Sinnott,  NatR. 
Ballad,  Tlie  Old  Enulisli,  E.  W.  Bowen,  SR,  July. 
Balloon.  Dirigible,  (i.  Cayc,  RliP,  Aug.  1. 
Balloon  Steering  by  Upper  Air  Curtenis,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Ev. 
Balzac's  "  Comedie  Humaine,"  The  Aim  of,  Ella  S.  Mapea, 

Crit. 
Bank,  Practical  Work  of  a-II.,  BankNY. 
Banking  Lessons  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  BankL. 
Banks,  National,  Preferring  Creditors  of,  BankNY. 
Banks,  National,  as  Public  Depositories,  BankNY. 
Barabas  and  Shylock  :  A  Character  Study,  I.  Davidson,  SR, 

July. 
Barton,  Miss  Clara,  President  of  the  Red  Cross,  at  Home, 

Anna  P.  Thomas,  Home, 
Bass,  Black,  Angling  for,  J.  A.  Henshan,  O. 
Bass  of  Ontario,  C.  W.  Nash,  Can. 

Baum,  The  Indian  Village  of,  H.  C.  Brown,  NatGM,  .July. 
Benton,  Thomas  H.,  C.  W.  Sloan,  (iBag. 
Bible  Study,  Modern  Jewish  Customs  as  Possible  Helps  in, 

A.  K.  Glover,  Bib,  July. 
Bismarck  :  A  Study,  L.  Aegidi,  Deut. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  and  Victor  Hugo,  Miss  E.  L.  Banks,  Fort. 
Bjoernson,  Bjoernstjerne,  and  the  Intellectual  Isolation  of 

France,  J.  B.  Segall,  Bkman. 
Black  Death,  E.  P.  Cheney,  PopS. 
BScklin,  Arnold,  Count  de  Soissons,  Art. 
Body,  Pose  of  the,  G.  T.  Stevens,  PopS. 
Boswell,  James,  the  Prince  of  Biographers,  P.  A.  Sillard, 

Atlant. 
Bow,  Near  London,  Fight  at,  in  1648,  H.  F.  Hills,  Gent. 
Brazil  of  To-day,  C.  Woeste,  RGen,  July. 
Bridges,  Robert,  A.  Symons.  MonR. 
British  Genius,  Study  of— IX.,  H.  Ellis,  PopS. 
British  Idealistic  Movement  iu  the  Nineteenth  Century,  R. 

M.  Wenley,  AJT,  July. 
British  Industries,  How  Trade-Unionism  Aflfects,  B.  Taylor, 

NAR. 
Bronte,. Charlotte,  Story  of,  YW. 
Brown,  T.  E.,  J.  R.  Mozley,  Temp. 

Browiung,  Life  Philosophy  from,  W.  W.  Belew,  MRN. 
Bruce,  Margaret  Lockliart,  L.  C.  Harliy,  AMonM. 
Burgundy,  Duchess   of,  and    the    Savoy   Alliance,    Comte 

d'Haussonville,  RDM,  July  1. 
Burma,  Temples  and  Archaeological  Treasures  of,  A.  Gruen- 

wedel.  Out. 
Butterfly,  The  Birth  of  a,  L.  W.  Brownell,  Ev. 
California,  Southern,  Preservation  of  Missions  in,  E.  H.  En- 

derlein,  Cath. 
Camera,  Evolution  of,  W.  I.  L.  Adams,  Mun. 
Campoamor,  Ramon  de,  the  Most  Famous  Modern  Spanish 

Poet,  Mary  J.  Serrano,  Crit. 
Canada,  Isolation  of,  J.  1).  Whelpley,  Atlant. 
Canadian   Banking,   Commerce,  and   Manufactures,  Bank 

NY. 
Canadian  Militia,  Training  Camps  of,  A.  T.  Hunter,  Can. 
Canadian  Rockies  as  Climbing  Ground,  W.  D.  Wilcox.  PMM. 
Capital,  Opportunities  for,  in  the  United  States,  O.  P.  Austin, 

Ev. 
Capri,  Loss  of,  in  1808,  A.  Warren,  USM. 
Caravaggio  and  His  Master  Work,  J.  Ayscough,  AJ. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  Homes  of,  Jane  MacNeil,  Mun. 
Catholicism,  Roman,  Growth  of,  J.  McCabe,  NatR. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  a  Candid  Liberal  View  of,  J.  B.  Hob- 
man,  West. 
Chateaubriand,  the  "  Defection  "  of,  G.  Lanson,  RPar, Aug.  1. 
(!hild.  Literary  Cult  of  the,  Louise  B.  Edwards,  Crit. 
Child,  Modern,  as  a  Reader,  T.  Jenks,  BB. 
Chili,  Republic  of,  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan— II.,  F.Macler, 

BU. 
Chicago,  South,  Culture  Agencies  of— I.,  J.  M.  Gillette,  AJS, 

July. 
China: 
China :  Her  History  and  Development,  J.  Barrett,  NatGM, 

July. 
Chinese  Conflict,  The,  F.  Flora,  NA,  July  1. 
Chinese  Fiasco,  The,  QR. 

Peking,  a  Lady  Besieged  in.  Miss  J.  Bredon,  WWM. 
Peking  Revisited,  Mrs.  A.  Little,  Corn. 
Russo-Chinese  Imbroglio,  Taio-Ko  and  C.  Stanford,  West. 
Christ,  An  Italian  Life  of,  B.  Lebanca,  RPL,  July  15. 
Christian  Science,  The  Simple  Logic  of,  W.  D.  McCrackan, 

NAR. 
Christian  Science,  The  Wonders  of,  E.  Wood,  Ains. 
Church  Music  in  Colonial  Days,  Mercia  A.  Keith,  Mod. 
Church,  Music  in  the,  L.  C.  Elson,  IntM. 


/MPFX    TO  PERIODICALS. 


Cid.^r  Imlustry  in  France  and   K,.Kla«,l,  C.  W.   U.  c«.kc. 

"^'^T.  M"5i,';T:n!^  V'i*^^'"''  "••  ^'''^»'-"   ^-'"^  In^IV.. 

('larki'.  Williiini.  YM. 

roalitions  Law  (l.s»>«i.  E.  Olllvier  RDM    Tnlv  i 

ColWe^Studenta,  Alk-^tHl  Luxury  Amontf.  W.  H.  „„rp.r. 
Collierx.  Management  and  Control  of  «  AV  RUkon.   .     v 

Comedy.  Music  al :  How  It  Thrives.  Ani:\ 

For'um.'  ^°^«'-°*t«»""».  -^Ittric  System  and.  J.  H.  Gore, 

Commerce.  Oriental.  Relation  of  Rankir>K  t..   BankVY 
t  i.miner.e.  .S.-a.  A  Century  ..f.  H   Tavlor    M..nM  " 

Comptroller  of  the  Curren,  v.  MankN'Y     ' 
(onK'o  State  and  the  Hahi—l-t  i  h;./.  1.  k".  I)   Morel    Vlt.ef 
Constitution...  The  An.en.ln,.Mt  ..t,  C.  ( ./fl    u-m  'r     '     R ' 
C.|fli>era  ive  KxiHriinent.  A  Dut.  h.  a.  \V.  .i,    »       ^jj-'ju,,. 
Co«|H-ratorsaiid  the  New  fenturv    W,  st  "'*• 

(  orpus.les^  Free,  in  Metals.  .1.  .1. 'rh..n.son.  PopS 
C  otton  ni  Frame.  O.  .<:enn,  Rl'l'.  July  lo  *^ 

(  nspl.  Francesco,  RKL. 
Croker.  Richard.  L.  SeiUdd.  Mun 
Cromwell.  The  I'rotectorate  of   gR 

r*oprH!'pr,!{/:;  IntM'""''  ^^•^■'■»''P°>«'nt  of  Western  Eu- 
rUo"  .f  I/yiu^triafpossihilities.  A.  U.  R.d.lnson.  AMRR 
Custer,  (.eneral.  and  His  Command.   Mas.s4i.  ra  ,  f    h\    tl>., 

Savau-eSioux.  A.  Burkhohler.  WWM    *"^" '^'*  "^    ''>    "'" 
CycM.K  in  the  Black  For.st.  A.  R.  yuinton,  LeisH 
t  yciint;  in  Caihav.  T.  P.  Terry.  O. 

Ad^m.sV/MP.R^'*"''"*""  "'  "'^  "^"^^  ^'*"''">'  '"'  •'•  ^■ 
Debt.s.  Xation'al,  O.'P.  Austin.  XAR. 
Ueooration  f.ira  Living  R....in.  A.  11.  Haxter.  Art 
Democracy.  1  he  Pa.ssiiiK  of.  H.  i;.  ^V,•11».  NAR    ' 
Denmark.  The  Liberal  Vicii.rv  in.  RRL 
Department  Stores.  H.  E.  .^rnislronj;    \ins 
Desiart.s  as  Mathematician  and  I'hjsicist.  W.  J.  VaUL'hn  • 

as  a  Philosopher, , J.J.  Ti^ert.  MRV  '-tutnn. 

Detroit,  the  Bicentennial  Cilv.  \V.  SlcriiiiK  Mod 

.M?('-l^^''^^'"'"  '"'■'  ^''**^''l*'""*'''i»  Method's  of,  A.   Ruhl. 

Diet.  Imijortauce  of.  In  Sickness  and  In  Health  H  Fhh- 
horst.  Deut.  ••■m 

Dismal  Swamp,  and  How  to  Go  There.  Harriet  E.  Freeman 
and  Emma  G.  Cumniinns.  Chaut. 

District  of  Columbia.  Government  of.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland, 

Dogtcett,  Thomas,  Deceased ;   A   Famous  Come«iian    T     \ 

Cook.  Monii.  ■ 

Dorchester,  En>;land,  A.  Tomson.  .\J. 
Drake  and  His  Sncces.sors.  F:din. 
Drama.  Spectacular  Element  in.  Edin. 

DramaticCritic,  i{eminiscencesi)f  a-I..  H.  A.Clano  Atlant 
Dutch  Fisher-Folk.  W.  E.  Carlin.  O.         "•  ^- '  '-'PP.  AUani. 

East.  Far.  Situatii>n  in,  Edin. 

Economics  in  the  Public  .S<ho«ds,  O.  Gunton.  Gunt 

Ltlucation : 

College  Degrees,  The  Uniflcation  of.  J.  B.  Henneman  SR 

July. 
College.  Requirements  for  Admission  to.  E.  H.   Babbitt 

SR.  July. 
College  and  Si  hoed.  Limitations  of  Elective  Wi.rk  In  It   J 

Raina(<c.  .SR,  Julv. 
Economics  in  the  Public  Schools.  <;.  (iunton,  (iunt 
Education,  the  End  in     I..  A.T.  Iladh)  ;  If..  L.  AblH.it.Oni 
Education  in  theSnuth.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Out. 
Eclucation,  Legal.  F.  M.  Finch.  ALR. 
Edward  VII..  tourt  of.  F.  (  unlifTe-Owen.  Mun. 
Egypt.  Irrigation  of:  The  Nile  R.s.rvnirs.  J.  Ward,  CaaM. 
Egypt.  The  Rejuvenation  of.  F.  A.Tall«>l,  (us. 
Electric-Power  Installations  of  Italy.  E.  Ulgiiuml,  Elig. 
F:iectricitv.  Progress  in.  (J.  Roux,  RUP.  July  15. 
Eh-ctro-Chemistrv.  L.  Houlliviguc-.  Rl'ar,  .\iigust  1. 
Engineering  as  a  Profcssiim.  (i.  II.  Paine.  .Mun. 
Engim-ers.    Commercial    Education    for,    L.   S.   iiiindolph. 

Cas.M. 
English  Judicature.  A  Century  of- VI..  V.  V.  Vei-der.  <iBag. 
English  SiM-lllng.  .sinii.lillc  ailun  of,  B.  .Matlluwn.  Cent. 

EfwIIuI,    cm   U>...L'....    I..    L-....I I       I       l>..l..\.      II..... 

E| 

Ethanites.  .Stndyof.  T.  K.<  I 

Evolution  and  llcdy  .•scriiifnt .  .July  li'l. 

Evolution  and  Ilnniiiii  r>  i') .  .V.  Fonl,  Ini  M. 

Fac'tory  Exiwiisc-.  I)i>lri  .V.  II.Chiir<  h,  Einf. 

Family  Biulgets  -  V..  La.;,  ..k..-  a.  Corn. 

Farms.  Abundoned,  as  Homes  for  the  L*ncm|iloyc<l,  C.  K. 

Blake.  NEhg. 
Fiction.  A  New  Eli-nwnt  In.  KliziilHlh  L.  Carv.  HB. 
Figurines,  Chinese,  .Margherila  A.  Hunim,  A  I. 


.'iM 


English  Judicature.  A  Century  of- VI..  V.  V.  Vei-der.  ii\ 
English  SiM-lllng.  .simi.lillc  ailun  of,  B.  .Matthews.  Cent. 
En^^lish  as  .S|H>ki-n  in  England.  J.  Ralph.  Harp. 
Epilepsy.  The  Dangers  of.  C.  Pelman.  Deut.  July. 
Episcropal  Thrones  and  Pitlplrn.  i '.  ( 'nli-niaii.  Arch,  July. 
Ethanites.  Study  of.  T.  K.  <  I  I',  Jul). 

l4*t..r.lll  t  l(klir.i.<l     tl^.l,.    h:...i..t.i..  Ii.l.-lll 


Finland     II  .  F    Motfns.  Bl'. 

raphinit  UDder  Watrr.  H,  W.  Khu- 


1 


V 
V 

V 

Fi 


.  1. 


"»«:  E.  <'»ry.  BB: 

.  :>.  .,    I  .irk,  Mr*.  St-hu}ler 

•Inn  wifl,.  Ar.i.fi 

J.  S.  h<i|». 

•>Mi*.  InlM. 
..-..■..11  .if,  Iii'forf  l»to.  1".  t,»s. 

i  ,  C.  Lrnthirrlc,  RDM.  July  15; 


\.'  »i  Jnricon.  K.  R.  Holnir.  MRn; 

','' ■'•  x'lutl.iii.  HMi.ry  r.f    r    • 

fren.  h  Revolution,  Pinuien  li, 

t  haiit. 
Fungi.  Iiii.  ,    J    ,,   ,._.,.  ,., 

tnii.-i-    I.  ^  ••'•"•  Lrviipl,  Cham. 

(J.  '  ■ 

«'  ... 

Gilbert.V  '...*^,  \\t.  -Alt. 

itilnniTi.  D  , 
Gl  , 

GiMl.      I 

tiocl  l.|. 
Gcdd.  I 
Golf.  A  .„ 

!•■•'''"  '  .    K.rr   fan. 

';"'(!"  .  S.H.I  Jr.O 

'""dciv,,,,,.,.,.^^;;;.  NA.July,5:C„un.   E.M. 

Go8|Hls  as  ,1  Source  for  Llf»  of  Cbrlsl,  J.  Macpl.rna.n.  AJT, 

Gr.  „: 

^M.,i.l;.      "'"•  ■'^'W"  f«"'»'"««^«  "'"l  the.  J.  R.  C.  K,.n.haw, 
"■"g!  S.''Bn  "'^"v  **:; Ij  "^'"^  Rational  H-.rlxi.n  ..f  Falmomh. 
'*  ^"f  .^»'"^'nlt«l    Kingdom  and  thr 


•  r  Potai 

•MA. 

^    rib. 

.1. 

-"I'i  ')  •■",  '•.  r..  ii'jL.<.rta,NAR. 


f.  Coniem. 
'.  NIneC. 
\.SjK<nckT,  Conlrni. 


F..lir;il    I 

1 

G 

1. 

LiUi'iil  Party 

|,ili<'rit|U|ii    (r(  ,  , 

•"^'^  tl^'^t;    *»i-U    It    UcmalM    Unn-adyT    A. 

\i;,;j.; •■'«<•«">- I.,  a.  .S.  nunl;  II..K.  Ro»»rti«n. 

Mllltjir\  Sir\  ii  I- ail.!  SiitTr.,-..    I    II    11. .-.,,„    f^\i 

Naval  ■  '"J  •^^'• 

Navy.  ,'t 

J' '  "O.  l.ol.  Bill.  k. 

{,'  "  •'"•  BrlH^i,   Army.  I'SM 

!<:  '•"^•- 

."^'    .:--■,..    . 

•Soulli  .Vfrican  I.  of  tl...   V.^^,.. 

<Jnat   I..ike...  Or.    .  .,  t    .:  J   V   ii    .   i 

Grr.-i  1-  and  Aula.  F.<lln, 

'  N.r.  McCI. 

'I. 
I  M. 

'  ■ 

iliiii.cl.»>ii»,  Air.«M.  the,  ill  ^iiiwiutcr,  karlor  I  .'» 

( 'orn.  *• 

n..i,        ■       ■  ••       .  ,  ^^ 

""V  i'«.ryVII|.. 

Hug 


I. 


•  c.f  the  Chl<  ago  A  Xortliwe«i«ru 

i-  ^•• 

Hutu.  Walter.  Animal  T*alnUT,  Marion   Hepworlli.nUon. 
">«  -^Jinlury  Slem-e  In  Ihn  loiJi  Century,  <J.  .M. 


U 


•  ■•■nl. 

<°<«th. 

VIII..   W.   II.    rUrhrtl. 


ThoiicMind  .Mlira  Awhr«l  In.  Mra.  r.  B.  Work. 


M 


ul. 


GB.g. 
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Iiiilu>triiil  ('lw»iiKi'«Sim-.>  ISJW.  C.  Tt.  Wri^'lil.  WW. 
Iiifnr.tij-  TiKtios.  K\<>hitii>n  of.  F.  N.  Miiudr.  I'SM. 
Infusorui.  Mi-tluMls  for  L'so  in  tho  Study  of,  A.  W.  Pi'ttTs, 

ANat.,1uly. 
Insoi-ts  as  C'urrirrs  of  Disciist-,  S.  E.  .TcllitTf.  ^Iiiii. 
Invention,  AnuTii-an.  ii  ("cntiirv  of.  I,.  .Mi-.-ul,  (iuiit. 
Inland,  tlio  (iarlif  K«-vi\jil  in.M'.  O'Dnnmll.  AMUH. 
Iron  On-:  .MufhiiuTy  for  Handlinn,  (in  t lie  American  (treat 

Lakes,  ,1.  N.  Hatcli,  Eng. 
Iron  atid   Steel    Production,  American    Primacy   in.  >I.  F. 

Oowell,  Int:\I. 
Islam.  The  Beginnings  of.  \V.  M.  Patton,  MKN. 
Italv: 
(Jirl  Life  in,  Mar<hesa  Tlieodoli.  LILT, 
lioinii'iili*  in,  N.  Colajani.  KSoc.  .July. 
Tlip  Fifteenth  Century  in.  E.  Hovit.HU. 
Itiilian   Drama  in  the  Last  Half-Century.  E.  Cheechi.  NA, 

•luly  1. 
Italian  Elections.  Macluavellism  in.  O.   Lanzelono,  HVIj, 

.luly  l.i. 
.lames,  Francis,  Marion  Heinvorth-Dixon,  AJ. 
.lerahineeliles.  Study  of  the,  T.  K.  Clieyne,  A.IT..July. 
•lerome  I'ark.  The  Passing  of,  W.  S.  Vosburgh,  (). 
.lewish  Ciistoins.  Modern,  as  Helps  in  Bible  Study,  A.  K. 

(ilover.  Bil>,  .luly. 
.loachim,  .Joseph,  \\  .  von  Wasielewski,  Dcut,  .Tuly. 
Johnsoti,  Clifton,  and  His  Pictures  of  New  England  Life. 

Mary  B.  Hartt,  XEng. 
.Johnson,  Toni  L.,  W.  Ii.  Merrick,  FrL. 

.lurisprudence.  Concerning  the  Scope  of.  C.  Thome,  ALR. 
Katipunan  of  the  Philippines,  L.  W.  V.  Keiinoii,  NAK. 
Kentuckv  Mountains.  The.  and  Their  Feuds    1.,  S.  S.  Mac- 

Clintock.  .\.IS.  July. 
Kiowa  and  Coinanclie  Indian  Reservation,  Opening  of,  W. 

H.  Draper,  Home. 
Labor,  History  of— II.,  C  Benoist,  RDM,  August  1. 
Labor  Troubles,  American.  W.  J.  Ghent,  Forum. 
Labor  L'nions:  see  Trade-Unionism. 
Lakes:  see  (ireat  Lakes. 

Lake  Memphremagog,  Isabel  C  Barrows.  NEng. 
Language,  An  International.  M.  Breal,  KPar,  July  15. 
Latin  America,  Future  of,  J.  V.  Noel,  NatM,  .July. 
Latin  America,  Our  Trade  with,  F.  Emory,  WW. 
Laureiitian    Mountains,  the  Home  of  the  Windigo,  C  A. 

Bramble.  Chaut. 
Lawson,  Tliomas  W.,  R.  G.  Anderson,  NatM,  July;  W.  M. 

Thompson,  Ains. 
LeConte.  Joseph.  T.  J.  McCormack,  OC. 
Lee,  Virginia,  and  the  Union,  F.  H.  Cox,  SR,  July. 
Legal  Ma.Yims,  C.  Morse,  ALR. 
Lemaitre,  Jules,  as  Dramatist,  E.  Tissot,  Deut. 
Leopardi,  Studv  of.  in  England,  RasN,  July  16. 
Leprosv,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  July  1. 

Leviathan,  Evolution  of  the,  F.  A.  A.  Talbot,  PMM. 
Libraries.    Traveling.    Country    Life    and,   H.    H.    Stone, 

MRN. 
Library  Cooperation,  Lodilla  Ambrose.  Dial,  July  16. 
Li  Hung  Chang,  Passing  of,  E.  Wildman,  Mun. 
Liquor  Traffic,  Magnitude  of  the,  R.  M.  Rabb,  Arena. 
Literature,  Catliolic,  A  Century  of,  W.  H.  Kent,  Dub. 
Literature,  Continental,  A  Year  of.  Dial.  August  1. 
Locomotive.   American,  as  a  High-Speed  Machine.  E.   P. 

Watson,  Eng. 
Lombards,  The,  L.  C.  Casartelli,  Dub. 
London:  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Three  Years  with  the, 

G.  Nugent-Bankes,  Black. 
Longevity,  Philosophy  of,  Emilia  P.  Bazan,  EM,  July. 
Louis  XV.,  of  France,  Marriage  of,  with  Maria  Leszczynska, 

F.  Funck-Brentano,  Deut,  July. 
McKinley.  President,  Tour  of.  1901,  H.  L.  West,  Forum. 
Machine  Moulding,  J.  Horner.  CasM. 
Machine-Shop  Conditions  in  the  United  States,  M.  Cokely, 

Eng. 
Machine-Shoo  Processes,  Rules  of,  B.  Cruikshank,  Eng. 
Magellan,  The  Strait  of,  and  the  Republic  of  Chili— II.,  F. 

Maclcr.  BU. 
Maine,   Three  Old  Meeting-Houses  in,  Edith   A.   Sawyer, 

NEng. 
•Maltese  Grievances.  O.  Eltzbacher,  Contem. 
.Mammalia.  The  Evolution  of  the.  W.  B,  Scott,  IntM. 
Mangrove  Swamp.  In  a,  Mrs.  Woods,  Corn. 
Marriage  and  Morality,  Agnes  G.  Lewis,  West. 
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ALR. 
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Music.  Military,  Development  of,  Marian  West.  Mun. 
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New  Hampshire,  Summer  Flowers  of,  F.  French,  O. 
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Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  NAR. 
New  York  :  The  City  and  Its  Life,  C.  Annet,  RPar,  Aug.  1. 
New  York  City  Apartment  Houses.  C.  H.  Israels,  Arch., 
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New  York  City,  Rural,  J.  L.  Williams,  Scrib. 
New  York  City,  Midsummer  in,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rens- 
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Ney,  Marshal,  The  Execution  of,  R.  Blennerhassett,  NatR. 
Niagara,  The  Chaining  of,  O.  E.  Dunlap,  WW. 
Niagara  Falls,  D.  A.  Willey,  Home. 
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North  Americans  of  Yesterday,  Edin. 
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Northwest,  First  White  Baby  Born  in,  W.  S.  Harwood,  LHJ. 
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Play  Side  of  the  Fair,  Mary  B.  Hartt,  WW. 
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Short  Stories  of  Interesting  Exhibits,  A.  Goodrich,  WW. 
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THE   TROCxRESS  i)V  Till":  WO  RED. 


Other  themes  aiul   topics   were  well- 
tion  of  Presi- i\u^h     forgolteii     UlSt     IllUIlth    HI    the 
''*'''*''^'^'"'*^- worhl-wiiie  concentration  of   interest 
ami   svnipathy  upon    the  one  absorhin^  topic  of 
the  assassination  of  tlie  President  of  tlie  I'liiteil 
States,  with  its  attendant  circumstances  antl  its 
political     and     other     immediate    consequences. 
Presiiient    McKinley,    in    fulfillnuMit   of  a  long- 
standing eiigaj^enuMit,  went  to  HutTulo  to  visit  the 
Pan-American    Exposition  and  to  maki-  a  formal 
adtiress,  arriving  on  Septemltt-r  4.  and   sjM'akinu 
in   the   Esplanade   of   the   Exposition  at  noon  on 
Thursday,  Septeml)er  5,  before  a  great  multitude 
of  people,  surrounded  by  high  American  officials 
and  representatives  of  fc^-eign  gf>vernnients.      On 
the  following  day  the  Presiilent  spt-nt  the  fore- 
noon   visiting  Niagara   Falls,  and  he  returnetl  to 
the  Exposition   in   time  to  attend  a  public   recep- 
tion in  ids  lioiior.      Widle  holding  this  reception, 
lie  was  treacherously  and  wickedly  shot  by  a  man 
to  whom  he  was  extending  his  haml.     The  details 
of  this  terril)le  episode  are  n'counted    cI.scwImtc 
in  this  numl>er  of    the   Review   by   Mr.    Wali.-r 
Wellinan.      After  a  day  or  two  of  suspense,  the 
country  received  the  good  ti<lings  that  the  Prrsi- 
dcnt's  recovery  was  almost  certain.      Ihit  condi 
tions  against  which    surgery  and  medicine  couUl 
not    possil)ly    have    avade<l    subsequently    devel- 
oped   in    the  ca.se,    and    Presith-nt   McKinley   at 
length    died' as    the  direct    result   of  the    bullet 
wound.      On   the    12th,  almost  a  week  after  the 
indiction    of   the   wound,    the   reports   had    l>een 
most    encouraging  ;    l>ut    <in   the   folU.wing    day 
th»;re  came  a  ra<lical   change  for   the  worse,  and 
by  «J  o'clock  on  the   evening  of   Friday,  Septein- 
l»er  i:{,  it  was  plain  that  the  President  could  not 
live   through  the  night.      The  en.l  came  at  aliout 
•_»  o'fjuck  Satunhiv  iiiornint:,  SeptemU-r  M. 


The  Vice-i'resi.lelit.   'i'li.'odore    Ui".«<e 
l/Vr'Tc^'sl"-  veil,    ha.l    ha^ten.Ml    to    lUilTalo   upon 
"'"•         learning   of   the  attack    on    Presitlelit 
McKinley,  but  had  joined  liis  fanuly  in  the  Adi 


rundacks  when  the  President  was  'hTlar*-'  '<•  1  — 
out  of  danger.      He  returned  to  MuIThIo.  .i 
at 'al>out   noon  on  Saturday,  the   Utli.  where,  mt 
the  urgent  r<  '  ''  *  "  >    ■  r  • 

nearly  all  o;  ■■   ^  .         . 

took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  l*hiie<i 
Stat«»s.       Under  our  system,  the  N'ice-P 
sjicceeds  to  the  higher  office   immediat4'.. 
the   death   of  the    Presiilent.  and    no  eeiiMiv 
or  formal  prin-eedings  are  necessary  tiie 

taking  of  the  oath,  which   may  b.  d 

bv  any  judge.      The  8ucces>i<>ri  !•         .  ' 

the  same  al>soluteIy  unanimous  acquiescence  as  in 
England,  on  .lanuary  Xi,  when  Edwanl  B.«sum««d 
the   vacant    thnme   on   the   ileath  of  the  (^U''<-" 
Every  department  of  the  (government  oontin 
without  an  instant's  shock  or  tremor,  under  thu 
officials  already  in  charge. 

The  man  who  shot  President  McKin 

TheDredof     l,.y  stHMIIS   to    liaVe    \^^'\\    Undoubte<i|y 

an  Anarchitt.       •  i        i       i 

an  anarcliist, — at  Ii'a«»l,  he  had  coino 
umler  the  inlhience  of  anarchists  in  such  a  way 
thai  ids  evil  dtn'd  was  suggeste*!  to  him  by  tieir 
teachings.      It   is   not    - 

citi/en  should  Ijo  jHTpl. •« 

attempt  to  find  .some  rational  exphuialion  for  the 
strange  existence  of  the  black  creo«l  of  n\  u 

in  a  free  i-ountry  like  ours.     The  man  wi..-  .. 
sinated  a  PreMd«'iit  lw«'nty  years  ago  wa.H  n    . 
api)ointed  officeswker  wh<«e  nii»rbid  naluru  had 
b«'COine  wholly   ; 

sonal    hatred   a^ ^     '• 

man  who  kille«i  .Mirahain   Lincoln   fanrie«l   ! 
Beif  an  avenger,  n»pie«4«nting  a  |h> 
aftiT  the  ci;'  on   of  .  '  •  V 

wars  in  all  i  Ihit  t  l 

McKinley  wems  to  have  lH«<'n  an  attack  iii»«>n  Uio 

I't.M'i.   Iillill    i-lVK-'V    -«■•    !"  " 

cei i,  rather  lliaii  nil  ......   ..  -., ^    , »f 

iiicuMiiient  of  that  office.      Il  iM   not  that    the  an 
arehista  favor  one  kind  of  governimMil  ra*  -m 

another,  hut  that  they  are  the  «*nenii««  oi  »..  ^..v- 
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eminent.  The  anarcliisi  who  killed  Presulent 
McKinley  l>elongs  to  a  I'olish  family,  although  ho 
claims  to  have  been  born  in  this  country.  Ho 
had  Kronie  an  an.-nrliist  through  the  toaching.s 
of  a  set  of  n)on  ami  women  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  European  immigrant.>^.  Most  of  those  an- 
archists are  simply  criminals,  whose  perverted  in- 
stincts lead  them  to  prefer  confusion  and  chaos 
to  social  order  and  beneficent  institutions.  'J'lieir 
pretense  of  concern  for  workingnien  is  as  inipu 
dent  as  M  is  false  ;  for  the  iH)litical  institutions  of 
this  country  afford  the  greatest  hope  and  reliance 
of  all  honest  and  intelligent  sons  of  labor.  The 
anarchists  everywhere  are  enemies  of  society  and 
of  progress.     They  are  deaiUy  foes  of  real  liberty. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the 
Anarchist  word  "anarchist,"  like  the  word 
Movement.  <>  socialist, "  should  liave  come  to  be 
used  so  loosely  and  indefinitely  as  to  include 
men  of  widely  different  ways  of  thinking. 
Thus,  all  the  followers  of  Count  Tolstoy,  and 
all  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
are  philosophically  anarchists,  because  they  deny 
the  right  to  exercise  authority, — aud  without 
authority  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  gov- 
ernment or  state.  But  the  adherents  of  this 
creed  of  non-resistance  are,  of  course,  as  much 
opposed  to  violence  against  govei-nmental  au- 
thority, on  the  one  hand,  as  they  are  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  coercion  by  the  government  itself. 
Quite  apart  from  philosophies,  creeds,  and  doc- 
trines, the  anarchist  movement  is  the  extreme 
expression  of  individual  or  social  discontent. 
It  can  doubtless  to  some  extent  be  liunted  down 
ao  essentially  treasonable  and  criminal  ;  but  it 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  a  very 
large  measure  of  freedom  of  speech  and  general 
liberty  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  danger- 
ous plotting  of  anarchists.  Nothing  has  been 
more  clear  since  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  than  the  fact  that  this  great  nation  as 
a  whole  is  absolutely  untainted  with  the  horrible 
virus  of  anarchism.  That  there  are  anai'chists 
here  and  there  in  many  towns  and  cities  is  evi- 
dent enough,  Vjut  they  are  not  part  and  parcel  of 
the  community  ;  they  are  extraneous.  Their 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  had  no  more  effect  upon  the  firmness 
of  our  institutions  than  a  puff  of  dust  from  the 
desert  might  have  upon  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Tt    o..       .^  The  American  people  as  a  whole  are 

The  strength  ^         r-,  ■         ■  pi 

of  Our  Free    devoted   to   the   Constitution    of   the 

(loLernment.   xJnited   States,  which  provides  for  a 

government   at   the   head   of   which   shall    be   a 

President,    elected  for  four  years.     They  came 

forward,  with  entire  acceptance  of  the  system, 


to  ilecidc,  upon  tlu!  majority  piiMcii)le,  between 
the  candidates  of  last  year.  Mr.  McKinley  ami 
Mr.  Hryan,  ha  it  be  rememl)ered^  w-erc  not  the 
only  cantlidales.  'J'hen;  were  several  others,  rep- 
resenting socialistic  and  extreme  radical  groups, 
whoso  views  might  to  some  extent  have  boon 
thought  to  approach  certain  of  the  views  held  by 
at  least  one  branch  of  the  anarchists.  But  prac- 
tically nobody  in  the  country  cared  for  the 
opinions  or  candidates  of  these  peculiar  groups. 
Nearly  all  the  voters  were  either  for  McKinley 
or  for  Bryan.  'J'hose  who  voted  for  Bryan  were 
equally  iii  favor  of  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  clear  that 
the  majority  had  chosen  McKinley,  all  the  Bryan 
men  were  by  that  token  perfectly  loyal  in  the 
acc(!ptaiice  of  the  result,  and  they  became  as 
faithful  to  McKinley  in  the  sense  of  upholding 
him  in  the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States  as  if  they  had  cast  their  votes  for  him. 
Thus,  Mr.  McKinley  was  not  merely  the  selection 
of  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  became  the  selection  of 
the  entire  country  in  deference  to  the  majority 
principle, — because,  otherwise,  no  such  thing  as 
government,  peace,  or  social  order  could  even  be 
conceivable  under  conditions  existing  in  our 
epoch.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  McKinley,  under 
our  system,  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  all  cus- 
tomary methods  of  political  campaigning  to  secure 
the  election  of  their  favorite,  Mr.  Bryan  ;  and 
after  his  election,  while  sustaining  him  absolutely 
in  his  lawful  place  as  President,  all  citizens  op- 
posed to  his  party  or  to  his  policy  had  a  perfect 
right  to  criticise  sharply  both  his  methods  and 
his  imblic  acts.  We  say  this  because  there  seems 
to  exist  in  some  minds  a  confusion  between  the 
excessive  and  intemperate  kind  of  political  criti- 
cism and  the  totally  different  position  of  the  an- 
■archists.  In  this  country  the  test  is  not  loyalty 
to  a  man,  but  loyalty  to  our  institutions  them- 
selves ;  and  the  country  met  that  test  completely 
in  its  temper  and  behavior  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
took  up  the  work  of  his  stricken  predecessor. 


Right- 


In  all  that  occurred  from  the  begin - 
Mi'ndedness  ning  of  his  fateful  visit  to  Buffalo, 
Exemplified.  i\^yQ^^\^   ^\^q   days  of   alternate  hope 

and  fear  to  his  dying  moment,  Mr.  McKinley 
had  exhibited  a  right-mindedness  so  perfect  that 
human  nature  seemed  capable  of  nothing  better. 
And  from  the  first  news  of  the  bullet-shot  on 
September  6  to  the  final  obsequies  at  Canton  on 
September  19,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  also  exhibited 
such  sincerity  of  feeling,  and  such  unfailing  dis- 
cernment as  to  fitting  words  and  rigli-t  actions, 
that  he  also  added  something  to  our  faith  in  the 
high    possibilities    of   human    nature.      Further- 
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more,  the  conduct  ami  ih. 
sentiment  of  the  nation  at 
larp»  Wfiv  so  iiitelli^tMit.  so 
reasoual'le,  and,  in  sliort.  si. 
essentially  riirht-Miimlfd.  as 
to  affonl  a  splendid  illnstra 
lion  of  the  reality  of  Amor 
lean  patriotism,  and  tlu;  n- 
pose  and  strength  of  oui 
il  e  m  oc  rat  i  c  institutions 
Thus,  tlie  assassin's  huU.-t. 
— aimed  not  at  William  Mc 
Kinley  the  man  so  much  as 
at  rresitliT.t  McKinley  in  his 
official  capacity,  ami  tlius  in- 
tended to  weaken  and  injure 
the  fabric  of  our  institutions. 
— merely  served  to  show  ut 
once  the  great  •  hearted n«'ss 
and  moral  worth  of  tlie  two 
representative  men  chosen  as 
heads  of  the  state,  and,  fur- 
ther, to  illustrate  the  whole- 
some mind  and  spirit  of  the 
nation  after  its  long  experience  of  freedom  v<-<^\\.- 
lated  by  law.  Thus,  it  has  lieen  made  maiiift-st 
that  the  American  people  do  not  hate  their  insti- 
tutions, but  rather  that  they  love  them,  and  that 
they  have  also  the  capacity,  regardless  of  such 
minor  differences  as  are  expressed  by  political 
parties,  to  appreciate  and  to  love  the  upright  and 
faithful  men  wliom  they  have  chosen  to  be  their 
chief  public  servants. 

.,  .  Our     institutions,    then,    are    in     no 

The  Anarchists   ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

as  a />racf/ca/ danger  wliat-soever  frfun  tlie  anarcli- 
Problem.  -^^  movement.  As.sassination  cannot 
reach  or  affect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  splendid  security  of  our  institutions, 
moreover,  is  flue,  among  other  tilings,  to  that 
very  freedom  of  action  and  speech  that  the  an- 
archists so  wickedly  trespass  against.  There  is 
a  marked  disposition  to  take  some  strong  action 
against  the  anarchists  as  surh.  It  is  c«'rtainly 
true  tliat  they  have  no  moral  rights  un«ler  our 
system.  In  logic,  nothing  could  be  moreabsunl 
tiian  tliat  the  law  shot. Id  jealously  preserve  the 
life,  liberty,  and  freedom  of  movement,  action, 
and  speech  of  the  man  who  has  avowedly  do«li- 
cated  his  lif<;  to  the  destruction  of  all  law  and 
government.  Hut  how  to  make  wis*;  laws  directed 
against  the  anarchist  movement  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  ;  and  our  legislatures  will  find  that  they 
cannot  solve  that  probh'iu  f.ffhand.  I'oiisilily  the 
laws  defining  treason  may  Ui  altered  to  Hr>me  ex- 
tent in  order  to  make  them  recognize  unmiHiaka- 
bly  the  fact  that  the  anarchist  doctrine  is  ewsen- 
tiallv  treasonable,  an<l  that  such  a  tb'e«l  aMtlicono 
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|)erpetrated  at  HutTai"  is  a  <-ii' 

rather  than  murder  in   lhi>  oi 

vision  of  tli^  immigration  laws,  with  a  view  to 

the  more  complete  exclusion  of  lui'" 

ters,  may  )»««  a  useful  measure  in  ...-  .....  .    ...  it 

cannot,  of  course,  U»  relied  u|vm  as  a  compre- 
hensive remedy.  After  all,  no  direct  moasurm 
taken  by  national  or  S'        '  '  i 

plisli  very  much.      Tic  _  r 

greater  devotion  as  a  nation  to  all  the  beet  iileala 
of   a  democratic    repii'  \h  to  the    •  i! 

safety  of  our  high  offii  ■  ■  -  ,.,  .stale,  and  •■■  r 

men  conspicuous  in  the  world  of  alTairs.  we  may 
indeed  exerci.se  a  little  more  care  ;  but  weraimol 
provide  su<'h   s.i'  '  '       '  aboiji  a 

Kur<'p<'an  mona: .        —  s  in  our 

methods  a.'t  are  i.ot  feasible.  Through  all  hit 
life,  Mr.  McKinley  had^  gone  fni'ly  among  th« 
p«^ople  ;  an<l  so.  also,  has  Mr.  K«M(Hevell.  S«>n»« 
new  pr«'cautions,  doubtless,  can  \n>  u»««d.  but  they 
will  not  involve  radical  chang«««. 

The  trial  of  the  a^ssaNsin  at    HufTalo 

^"H  'i'"'"*    bids  fair  to  lie  nn>nn»t.  diirnifuHl.  and 
Buffalo.         ,  ,  ,     , 

thoroiiglily  fai!  r 

niiiider  in  the  fii-wt  degn-e  «  ■   i  ••      \o 

counsel  a|i|N-ariiig  for  the  ,  IxTanje  thn 

duty  of  the  court  to  dej»ignat<»  ono  or  nior»«  at- 

tornevs  to  r'  •  him  in  the  trial  ;   and  ui»on 

t!  ■  ••  -111111 I  t)f  the  ItufTiilo   l»ar  two  ex 

j;.  ..f   the  .^iipri'tne  Court  —  namely,     Hon. 

liorain   h.   licwia  and   Hon.  I{oln«rt  C    Tilu»^ 

kl      I  I         I  r* I      t 1      ■  1    -,     m^t 

I'll  "^  ■'   »c- 

.•u-ed       Th.  I  ■    .»ne. 
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DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  PENNEY. 

(Of  Erie  County.) 


HON.  LORAIN  L.  LEWIS. 

(Of  counsel  for  defense.) 


but  these  expevienceci  men  could  assume  it  as  a 
duty,  with  tlie  understanding  that  they  were  serv- 
ing as  representatives  of  the  entire  bar  associa- 
tion ratlier  tlian  in  tlieir  individual  capacity. 
This  action  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Buffalo 
bar.  It  was  expected  that  the  trial  would  begin 
on  September  23,  the  prosecution  being  con- 
ducted by  District  Attorney  Penney,  of  Erie 
County.  Nothing  that  was  publicly  known 
about  the  assassin  would  lead  one  to  think  him 
insane  in  the  sense  in  wliich  insanity  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  defense  in  court.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  moral  sense  in  wliich  all  crime  may  be 
said  to  partake  of  the  quality  of  insanity  ;  but 
that  is  not  tlie  sense  in  wliicli  the  word  is  vised 
in  criminal  law.  'J'lie  effort  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  assassin  had  acted  as  the  agent  of  a 
conspiracy  led  to  much  police  activity  last 
month,  and  various  arrests  of  anarchists  were 
made,  notably  that  of  a  woman  named  Emma 
Goldman,  an  anarcliist  lecturer  wliose  name  has 
often  been  in  the  newspapers,  and  who  was  taken 
jnto  custody  at  Chicago.  Even  tliough  some  of 
tliese  people  were  morally  guilty,  their  legal  guilt 
as  conspirators  might  be  very  hard  to  prove. 

/ne  Character -president    McKiuley   had     not    only 

and  Career  of  •         i         t         i        i       i 

William  Mc-  icwer  enemies,  but  he  also  had  agreat- 
iiiiey.       gj,  jmp^ijgj.  Qj-'  aiiached  and    devoted 

friends,  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  been 
in  American  public  life.  This  magazine, — in 
personal  character  sketches,  in  contributed  re- 
views of  his  public  policies  and  achievements, 
and  in  editorial  comment  upon  almost  countless 
occasions, — has  published  to  the  world  the  grounds 
on  which  it  has  believed  William  McKinley  to 
be  entitled  to  tlie  hearty  support  and  admiration 
of  his  countrymen.      Its  bound  volumes  for  years 


past  are  in  large  part  a  history 
of  William  McKinley  and  liis 
times.  We  find  ncjtiiing  what- 
ever to  modify  or  revise  in  tlie 
many  and  extended  estimates 
of  iiis  career,  his  character,  his 
statesmanship,  and  his  services 
to  the  country  tliat  we  have 
published.  As  a  man,  his  na- 
tiir(>  was  at  once  so  sincere  and 
so  friendly  that  he  not  only 
made  liosts  of  friends,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them.  His 
haljitual  uns(!lfisliness  and  con- 
sideration for  others  not  only 
made  him  admiraljle  in  his 
private  life,  but  undoubtedly 
furnished  one  of  the  principal 
keys  to  his  success  in  public 
affairs.  He  could  consider  pub- 
lic questions  the  better  because  of  liis  own  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedness,  and  he  could  work 
well  with  his  colleagues  wlien  in  Congress, 
and  with  liis  cabinet  and  with  other  public  men 
while  holding  the  office  of  President,  because  no 
complications  arose  out  of  defects  or  peculiarities 
in  his  nature  or  personal  character. 

„  Doubtless,  one  of  the  chief  formative 

Aspects  of  influences  of  that  lare  character  of 
His  Career,  -j^-g  j^^j  ]:,een  the  long  years  of  tender 
and  unremitting  care  for  an  invalid  wife  from 
whom  lie  was  hardly  ever  absent  even  for  a  day. 
It  is  these  things,  more  than  people  commonly 
suppose,  that  form  strong  character  ;  and  it  is 
personal  character  in  the  long  run,  more  than 
anytliing  else,  that  differentiates  the  trusted  and 
beloved  public  servant  from  the  mere  politician 
of  craft  and  experience.  Mr.  McKinley's  good 
and  attractive  qualities  showed  themselves  as  a 
boy  in  Ohio  before  he  went  into  the  Civil  War 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the  war  he  was  faith- 
ful, diligent,  trustworthy,  and  responsible,  and 
was  made  captain  of  his  company  at  twenty-one 
Many  older  men  of  superior  rank  noted  his  sturdy 
worth.  Every  step  in  his  subsequent  career  was 
honorable  and  creditable.  He  was  sent  to  Con 
gress  term  after  term  from  a  district  normally 
Democratic  simply  because  of  his  deserved  popu- 
larity. He  was  respected  in  Congress  as  a  master 
of  the  questions  to  which  lie  gave  his  principal 
attention,  and  he  became  in  due  time  chairman 
of  tlie  ways  and  means  committee.  He  moved 
steadily  and  inevitably  toward  the  Presidency. 
He  gained  executive  experience  by  serving  for 
two  terms  as  governor  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
His  two  elections  as  President  had  confirmed  the 
conservative  monetary  and    fiscal   policy  of  the 
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Unitfd  States,  ami  liad  thus  contributed  incal- 
culal)ly  to  our  econoniic  stability  and  peneral 
business  prosperity.  His  conduct  of  tlie  war 
with  Spain,  and  liis  skillful  nianageinent  of  the 
various  questions  growing  out  of  it,  hatl  brought 
us  not  only  safely  hut  brilliantlv  through  a  period 
fraught  with  many  difliculties  and  dungt-rs.  II is 
management  of  our  foreign  relations  had  Ijeen 
so  tactful  ami  conservative  as  to  inspire  confi- 
dence throughout  the  world  in  the  jieaceful  in- 
tentions and  amicable  spirit  of  the  United  States, 
and  lie  had  lived  to  see  our  relations  with  all 
sovereign  nations,  great  and  small,  more  entirely 


harmonious  than  they  had  ever  been  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Governmont. 
Interesting  and  important  questions  w«'r«'  jxMid- 
ing,  \o  Ik-  sure,  as  must  always  Ik?  llie  cas«'  in  the 
life  of  any  progressive  nation  ;  but  no  Bt'Housljr 
critical  matters  were  disturbing  the  I'nited  States, 
either  in  its  tiouieslic  or  ita  foreign  rt>lationshi{i8. 

r..   i,     ..c     ^Viih  the  second  election  of  William 

The  New  "Era  ,-•    ,  „  i    .     «       , 

of  Good  Feel-  Mv)\\\uvy,   as  all   i|ua!ihe<l   ol>s«'rver8 

'"'■  had  noted,  we  Were  fairly  entere«l  ujkid 

an  era  of  good   feeling  in  which  tlie  intensity  of 

mere  partisan  spirit  had  quite  disap|>i«un'd,  and 


l'*«i'>. 
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in  "e  country  were  happy, 

■1  •• :  a*  •••  '  ■■  T^revious  time. 

had  won  the  c  ■  -e  and  esteem 

oi  tiie  L>emocratic  S<>uili.  whicii  he  had  recently 
\  and  he  w^;  ^•  ■  e  to  Cali- 

It  was  1.  >pared  : — 

yet  the  historians  of  the  future  will  probably  a^nee 
•"  .•   "    -  at  a  rare  moment  of  cnlmi- 

:  .:  ..■  les  had  been  vindicated  and 

a    •    •     .    .  -  high  rank   among   American 

statesmen  bad  been  unassailably  achieved.  The 
truth  of  this  was  made  plam  in  the  hearty  and 
unanimous  outburst  of  approval  with  which  the 
country  received  President  Roosevelt's  assurance, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  that  it  was  his  intention 
•  arrv  out  absolutely  the  policies  of  his  prede- 
"or.  Those  men  and  newspapers,  indeed, 
which  only  a  little  time  before  had  been  habitually 
inoppr-  ■  the  policies  of  President  McKinley 

were  fc : . :..  .- :  :n  praising  President  Roosevelt  for 
adopting  those  very  policies  as  his  own.  And 
there  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  unanimity  of 
approval  when,  a  few  days  afterward,  it  became 
^own  that  President  Roosevelt  La«i  not  only 
asked  all  the  members  of  the  McKinley  cabinet 
to  retain  their  portfolios  for  the  present,  but  had 
absolutely  refused  to  idlow  them  to  go  throtzgh 
the  formality  of  offering  their  resignations,  and 
had  asi^ired  them  that  in  so  doing  he  meant  in  all 
sincerity  to  invite  and  urge  them  to  remain  in 
office  throughout  the  entire  term,  or  as  long  as 
they  would  have  remained  if  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  Presidency. 

t. '?•**"    In  doing  this.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not 

wett  s  Theory         .  °  '.  •  -   n      -       .  - 

•f  the  K/ee-  Only  true  to  his  quick  instinct  as  to 
''^*"'*"^-  the  course  that  would  reassure  and 
satisfy  the  country,  but  he  was  also  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  theory  as  to  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  two  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  On  this  subject  he  ex- 
pressed himself  clearly  in  an  article  that  he  wrote 
for  this  magazine  during  the  campaign  of  1896. 
Mr.  Hobart  had  then  been  nominated  on  the  ticket 
with  Mr.  McKinley.  In  the  article  to  which  we 
refer.  puHished  in  September.  1S9G,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt reviewed  the  history  of  the  ^'ice-Presiden- 
tial  nominations,  and  criticised  sliarply  the  custom 
•'of  offering  the  Vice- Presidency  as  a  consolation 
prize  to  be  given  in  many  cases  to  the  very  men 
who  were  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  successfxil  candidate  for  President." 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  on  to  show  how.  on  the 
deaih  of  the  elder  Harrison,  -the  Presidency 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  of  supporters  in  the  nation,  and 
who  proceeded  to  oppose  all  the  measures  of  the 
immense  majority  of  those  who  elected  him."    In 


the  case  of  the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  remarks  that  "Jolinson  was  put  on 
the  ticket  largely  for  geographical  reasons,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lincoln  he  tried  to  reverse  the 
p  '  ■'  "  '  '^"  which  had  put  him  in  office." 
Ii  ~       -  nent  unon  a  nu>ro  rn-.-iit  case 

proceeds  as  follows  : 

An  instance  of  an  entirely  different  kind  is  afforded 
by  Garfield  and  Arthur.  The  differences  between  these 
two  party  leaders  were  mainly  merely  factional.  Each 
stood  squarely  on  the  platform  of  the  party,  and  all  the 
principles  advocated  by  one  were  advocated  by  the 
other :  yet  the  death  of  Garlield  meant  a  complete  over- 
tarn  in  the  perstmnel  of  the  upper  Republican  officials, 
because  Arthur  had  been  nominated  expressly  to  placate 
the  group  of  party  leaders  who  most  objected  to  the 
nomination  of  Garfield.  Arthur  made  a  very  ^;ood 
President,  but  the  bitterness  caused  by  his  succession 
to  power  nearly  tore  the  party  in  twain. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  theory  was  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  be  selected  with  very  distinct 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  called  upon  to  act  as  President,  in  view 
of  which  he  ought,  at  the  outset,  to  be  in  recog- 
nized harmony  with  the  President's  jxtlicy  and 
practical  administration,  and  ought,  further,  to  be 
kept  in  touch  by  close  consultation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Vice-Presiiient.  being  part  and 
parcel  of  the  administration,  so  to  speak,  would 
step  quietly  into  the  executive  office  in  case  of 
the  President's  death,  and  continue  the  adminis- 
tration with  as  little  shock,  uncertainty,  or  change 
as  possible.  On  these  matters  Mr.  Roosevelt  ex- 
pr^sed  himself,  in  words  that  have  now  a  pecul- 
iar interest,  as  follows : 

The  Tice-President  should  so  far  as  possible  repre- 
sent the  same  views  and  principles  which  Lave  secured 
the  nomination  and  election  of  the  President,  and  he 
should  be  a  man  standing  well  in  the  councils  of  the 
party,  trusted  by  his  fellow-party  leaders,  and  able. 
in  the  event  of  any  accident  to  his  chief,  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  latter  just  where  it  was  left.  The 
Republican  party  has  this  year  nominated  such  a  man 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hobart.  Bui  nominations  of  this 
kind  have  by  no  means  been  always  the  rule  of  recent 
years^  No  change  of  parties,  for  instance,  could  well 
produce  a  greater  revolution  in  policy  than  wotild  have 
been  produced  at  almost  any  time  diu-iag  the  last  three 
years  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had  died  and  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
succeeded  him. 

One  sure  way  to  secure  this  desired  result  would  un- 
doubtedly be  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  should  always  be  a  man  who  would  be  con- 
stilted  by  the  President  on  every  great  party  question. 
It  would  be  very  well  if  he  were  given  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet-  It  might  be  well  if  in  addition  to  his  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  the  event  of  a  tie  he  should  be  given 
a  vote,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  perchance  on  occa- 
sions a  voice  in  the  debates.  A  man  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hobart  is  sure  to  make  his  weight  felt  in  an  admin- 
istration, but  the  power  of  thus  exercising  influence 
should  be  made  official  rather  than  personal. 
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and itr.  He-  \  ice  -  rn-<ii«Ient 
'"  **■  IIo(tart  was  in  no 
official  sense  a  iiifuiber  of 
the  caltiriet.  it  is  w-  '  '  n 
that  rrtsident  McK.:..  .  u 
suited  liiin  constantly  ami 
freely,  and  that  Mr.  Hol.ari 
was  on  intimate  per-  ,,i 

official  terms  with  ;    •  i- 

bers    of    the  cabinet,    while 

also  exercising  a  great   deal 

of  practical  iuflueiic 'itr 

the  Senators,  over  v 

liberations  it  was  his  lunction 

to    preside.      It    will    be   re 

menibered   that    Mr.    Roose 

velt  was  the  speaker  at  the 

Philadelphia  convention  who 

seconded   Senator    Foraker's 

nomination  of  President  Mc- 

Kinley  for  another  term,  and 

that    his    sj)eech   was    a   fine 

tribute    to    Mr.    McKinlev's 

administration   as   well   as   a 

strong  plea  for  Mr.   McKin- 

ley's  policies.      Thus,  it  was 

perfectly     well     known    that 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  accord 

with  the  President    who  had 

made  him  a   higli  official   in 

the    Navy   Department,    and 

htn\  afterward  commissioned 

him     to  .  high    rank     in    the 

army.        Furtiiermore,    it    is 

no  secret  tliat  President  Mc- 

Kinley,  on  his  own  part,  sent 

word    to    Mr.    Roosevelt,   as 

Vice- Presidential    nominee. 

that  he  would  treat  him  ex- 
actly as  lie  ha4i  treated    Mr. 

Hobart.    in    case    the    ticket 
should    be    elected.      Tims. 

Mr.     Roosevelt    went    !<• 

Washington    as    Vice-Presi- 
dent  to  enjoy  the   full  con- 
Bdence  of  Mr.    McKinley  in 
all  matters  of  public  impf>r 
tance.  and  also  to  en' 

fidence    of     all    the 

These  were  the  circumstances  under  which   Mr. 
Roosevelt's  action,   when   the    great    ■  -icy 

aro.«^,    was    not    one    aliotit    which    h' 
occasion   to  falter  or    hesitate.      The 
were  totally  unlike  those  that  had  existe<|  when 
former   Pr  -   ha<i  died   in   offic.-.    and    they 

were  diaiii.  ; , ..  <.     -  ■■■>■'■■■-'•'■  '■  »' —    f»  the   lime 
of    President    (Ja  wlien  the 
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,.  «    .-^      Tliis  is  no  time  for  forecasts  bevond 

Th*  Qualifica-    ,  ,  ,      .  • 

tionsof  tht    those  tliat  are  so  obvums  as  to  be  im- 

*""'*'■""''■'"•  necessary.  In  an  article  written  at 
the  request  of  tlie  Outlook  durinj;  tlie  recent 
rresitiential  canipaijrn,  the  editor  of  tliis  Rkvikw 
expressed  the  opinion  tliat.  all  things  c<.)nsitlered, 
Mr.  McKinley  was  at  that  moment  the  best- 
qualified  man  in  the  I'nitt'd  States  to  (ill  the 
oflice  of  President,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  next 
best  qualified.  In  view  of  this  deliberate  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  alisurd  to  try  to  offer  any 
comfort  to  those  persons  who  have  professed  to 
feel  some  anxiety  lest  Mr.  Roosevelt's  well-known 
diligence  and  energy  in  tloing  his  duty  might 
somehow  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  country. 
It  is  simply  enough  to  say  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  a  man  who  acts  with  great  vigor  and 
courage,  but  not  with  what  is  called  impulsive- 
ness. Tiie  quality  of  impulsiveness  in  men  im- 
plies the  lack  of  proper  energy  and  force  in  the 
making  of  initial  decisions.  Mr.  Roosevelt  uses 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  energy  and  force  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  wise  and  right  decisions  that 
lie  afterward  uses  in  executing  them.  Such 
men  are  preeminently  fitted  for  high  executive 
tasks.  We  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  an 
article  about  the  new  President  on  page  435  of 
this  number  of  the  Review.  It  is  neither  a 
eulogy  nor  an  apology,  but  a  characterization. 
"We  also  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our 
republication  in  full  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strong 
and  carefully  prepared  speech  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  people  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  just  four  days  before  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinley.  This  speech  was  not 
printed  in  any  of  the  Eastern  newspapers  except 
in  a  somewhat  meager  abstract,  yet  it  has  im- 
mense significance  in  view  of  subsequent  events, 
because  it  expresses  so  much  of  the  personal  and 
political  creed  of  the  man  who  was  destined 
within  a  very  few  days  to  assume  the  most  im- 
portant executive  position  in  the  entire  woi-Id. 
We  also  publish  in  full  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  the  notable  address  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley delivered  at  Buffalo  on  September  5,  the 
day  before  the  assault  on  his  life.  In  its  allu- 
sions to  public  policy  this  speech  was  particularly 
devoted  to  the  expression  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
interest  in  the  extension  of  our  trade  under  reci- 
procity arrangements.  This  is  a  policy  heartily 
indorsed  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  certain 
to  command  the  attention  of  Congress  as  a  foi-e- 
most  topic  next  winter. 

T,.  o     -J    ...   President  Roosevelt  becomes  as  fullv 

The  President  s  -i  i      /■         i  i-    ■  ^  i" 

Independent    responsible  lor  the  policies  and  meth- 
Position.      Q^^g  ^£  ^jjg  administration  as  if  he  had 

been  elected  President  instead  of  \' ice-President. 


There  is  no  possil)le  obligation  resting  upon  him 
to  abdicate  his  own  will  or  judgment  in  any  de- 
gree.    This,   of   course,    is   fully   understood  by 
everyone.       His  avowed  adherence    to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kiidey's  policies  ami    his   I'ctention  of   high  offi- 
cials does  not  mean  the  suppression    of  his  own 
views  and  preferences.      It  means  rather  that  he 
finds  it  natural  and  agreeai)le  to  follow  out  lines 
of   policy  to   which   he  was  already   committed, 
and  finds    it  wholly  congenial   to    woi'k  with  the 
al)le  and  experienced  public  men   under  whom 
ail  the  departments  have  ])een  so  well  carried  on 
that  in   the   recent  Presidential  campaign  there 
was  no  serious  attempt  made  by  political  oppo- 
nents to  attack  any  one  of  them.      No  man  since 
George  "Washington  has  come  into  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  so  absolutely  free  from  personal  claims 
of  any  kind  upon  him  as  has  Mr.  Roosevelt.    The 
Vice-Presidential    nomination     was    given    him 
against  his  earnest   protestations.      The  circum- 
stances are  too  well  known  to  be  recounted  here. 
Mr.    Roosevelt  has  many   political   friends,    but 
none  who  can  claim  any  title  to  a  reward  ;  and, 
certainly,    he   has   no   disposition    to   punish  his 
enemies.      Nobody  is  entitled  to  consideration  on 
the  ground  of  having  helped  him  to  be  President. 
When  Governor  of  New  York,  he  felt  himself 
under  obligation  to  consult  at  every  step  the  pref- 
erences of  certain  leaders  of  the   State   Republi- 
can organization.       These    leaders    had  selected 
him  as  their  candidate,   had  secured   his   nomi- 
nation, and  had  aided  in  his  election  ;  and  the  con- 
sideration that  he  showed   to  them  as  governor 
was  in  every  respect  right  and  proper  under  our 
party  system.      It  happens,    however,    that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  now  finds  himself  President   without 
the  favor  or  help  of  any  man.     He  finds  a  well- 
officered  administration,  the  efiiciency  of  which 
it  will  be  his  duty  from  time  to  time  to  enhance 
as  much  as  possible.      When  vacancies  occur  he 
will   be  free  to  consider  the  good  of  the  public 
service  alone,  and  to  appoint  the  very  best  men 
who  can    possibly   be   found, — since  he  has  no 
pledges  to  redeem,  no  personal  promises  to  observe, 
and   no   political  debts  to  pay  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.     He  can  devote  himself  to  the  many  inter- 
esting and   important   public   questions    that  lie 
before  us  without  much  thought  for  office-seekers 
or  for  mere  factional  or  party  interests. 

Throughout  the  whole  civilized  world 

'Tympaih'y"'  ^''*^  ^^^^^  °^  ^'^^  attack  upou  President 
McKinley  was  received  with  great 
concern,  and  his  death  brought  forth  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  good-will  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  ceremonial  ways  the  death  of 
the  President  was  recognized  in  almost  every 
foreign  land.      In  England,  especially,  deep  feel- 
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ing  was  inanifi-steil  by  tlie  Kiiij;,  the  itiif)enal 
ixuvi'i-iiiiieiit.  the  various  inuiiicijial  authorities, 
ami  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  prt»ss.  with 
reiiiarkalile  coiiourreiice,  showed  an  iutellij;ent 
unilerstandinjr  of  the  high  character  and  beiieti- 
rent  aims  of  Presi«lent  McKinley.  and  inanv 
linely  phrased  comments  upi>eared  in  liie  Kuro- 
[>ean  newspa|)ers  upon  those  touching  evidences 
of  a  true  ami  noble  inner  life  thai  were  re- 
vealed in  the  last  utterances  of  the  martvred 
statesman.  In  his  liutTalo  address,  Mr.  Mckin- 
ley had  shown  liow  steam  and  electricity  had 
served  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  world  near  t<>- 
•rether  :  and  the  e.xpressions  of  the  world  on  Mr. 
Mi-Kinley's  death  proved,  in  their  turn,  how 
much  better  the  world  had  become  in  its  broader 
symjiatliies  and  its  more  fraternal  spirit  through 
tiie  closer  and  more  accurate  knowltfilge  that  the 
age  of  steam,  electricity,  and  international  expo- 
sitions liad  made  possible.  In  spite  of  the  rival- 
ries of  the  great  modern  nations  for  political 
empire  and  commercial  growth,  the  era  of  inter- 
national harmony  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  nuin 
is  coming  visibly  nearer  ;  and  th»*  universal 
mourning  for  the  American  President  last  month 
was  in  its  various  manifestations  and  e.xpressions 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  rapid  progress  in  the 
fraternizing  of  the  nations.  There  was  much 
sympathy  expressed  abroad  when  Lincoln  was 
shot,  and  also  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
the  assassination  of  (Jarfield.  But  in  those  times 
America  seemed  far  away,  and  .American  atTairs 
were  very  little  understood  in  Kurope. 

„  „.  ,  .\lthoU';li  .Mr.  .McKinlev's  administra- 

McKinley   as      .  i       i    ,  '  •   i      .       ■ 

a  Promoter  tiou  was  iiiaiKed  by  a  war  Willi  ."^pain, 
of  Peace.  ,^^^^^  subsequently  by  protiacted  cam- 
paigning in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  world  al- 
ready recognizes  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great 
contributi^r  to  the  cause  of  peac«'.  lb-  had  found 
the  island  of  Cuba  in  hopeless  anil  bloody  confu- 
sion, with  two  huntlred  thousand  Spanish  sol- 
diers there  suffering  from  liisease  and  longing 
for  home,  while  nearly  two  million  Cubans  were 
suffering  from  violi;nt  disturltances  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  Mr.  McKinU'V  used  every  en- 
deavor to  relieve  the  Cuitan  situation  without  in- 
tervening l>y  arms.  When  it  lj«'came  plain  that 
nothing  el.se  would  avail,  he  took  the  measures 
which  lelra.sed  Spain  from  lu'r  intolerable  posi- 
tion in  Cuba  and  allowed  her  sons  to  return  to 
their  farms  and  shops  and  homes,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  U'lter  order  of  things  in  Sjmin 
than  had  existed  for  a  century.  Cuba  at  liie 
same  tune  was  relieved  from  conditions  that  had 
made  for  i>erpetual  dis<|uietuile.  'I'ho  IMiilip- 
pin»'  Islands,  on  the  otluT  hand,  where  insur- 
rection   aiKJ    disorder   I"  I    ni.'iK'd.    w.-re    givi'U 


for  ilie  first  time  in  their  history  an  opportunity 
tf)  realize  tiie  meaning  of  niu«iern  pn>trntis  un^ifV 
tl      '  i|,o 

t'V       yr.     ,-  ..    ... .  ..uia. 

with  its  int4}rnational  relief  exiMMlition  and  the 
complicates!    ne;.  is  thai  eh»ue«l,  the  influ- 

ence of  Mr.  McK  ,i...-\  s  ad-  -     .,, 

any  oilier  one   thing  in  t  .. 

principles  of  peace,  giMnl  will,  forliearani-e,  and 
generosity  ;     and     that     influenee    was     fell     in 

firm   moral   proU^st  againsr    > i"--w   - r..<i„(^^ 

wanton    blcnxlshed,    and   .-:  .\t 

an  early  {»erio«l  in  the  .South  A  mean  war, 
Mr.  Mckinley  tentlered   tl  '      "  '       .. 

Cn'.ted  Stat«-s  to  bring  a)-  , 

menl  between  the  combatants.     This  was  at.  • 
able  to  the  .<outh  African   republics  bul  ref 
by  (ireal  Hritain.      In   the  negligent  attitml.    ... 
the  Turkish  Government  toward  our  just  claims 
for   indemnity,    Mr.    McKinley    gave    the    most 
marked  eviiience  of  his  forlnM  '  '      ••  of 

peace.      He  lived   to  see  our  > .^  .  .    i  by 

Turkey  without  hostile  menace  on  our  part.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  our  international  ndations 
were  so  j)eaceful  at  the  time  of  his  death  that 
there  could  not  projH*rly  l)e  said  to  exist  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  diplomatic  friction  with  the 
government  of  any  other  country  wli8t.'*4)««ver. 
As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  we  hold  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference  to  l)e  deslineti  to  rec- 
ognition in  history  as  a  great  landmark  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  ;  ami  it  will  always  In'  ri- 
memU'red  that  William  McKinley  was  at  t:  at 
time  President  of  the  United  .'^tates,  and  that  his 
instructions  to  the  .Viin'rican  deh'gation  ha<I  vrrv 
much  to  tlo  with  divi-rting  the  Hague  (Vjiiference 
from  what  must  have  Ihmmi  a  fruit le.Hs  |>arl«'y  alMiut 
the  limiting  of  armaments  to  the  highly  pru<luc- 
live  topic  of  arbitration  as  a  practical  r.  '  ■ 
Thu.s.  .Mr.  .McKinley  will  befntitU>«l  to  sh;i  i 

the  Czar  of  Kussia  the  cntlil  that  history  will  ac- 
cord for  thi>  success  of  the  great  international 
p)ea«'e  conference. 

It  so  )iap]N>nf<l   that  when   Pr«vHi<ti>nt 

rt,.Ciar       M.-Kiidrv   W  '      -       '       : 

In  FraiKt. 

llaiiLsh  soil,  •, 
royal  family  of   Denmark,  with  the   further  plan 
of  pro<*f<'<ling  on  a  vi«it  t<i  France,  his  chief  mo- 
tive IxMiig  the  g<>n«>ral  )M>ace  and  hariitoiiy  of  Ku 
ro{)e.      He  arrtvi>d  nl  Kiel  on  the  I  Ith.  and  tl.'    • 
learned    of    the   death    of    Pn*ttitlent    McKinley. 
This   eviMit   «'ast   a   •' 
festive  part  of  the  j  .    ,» 
range<l   for  the  Caar's  i   vntertain- 

nient  in    France,  but  did  not   alTccl  the  \> 

.,}... 1.1..     .......   ...  1  .  .1.   ..11 
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taiioe.  This  visit  iiad  beon  arrangcii  for  last 
spring;,  prohaMv  at  the  tinu>  of  the  visit  of  M. 
Di'K'asse,  the  Kreiieh  f»)ri'ij!;ii  ministor,  to  St. 
retereburg.  but  the  matter  liad  been  kept  secret 
until  August  20.  wlien  the  French  pul)lic  was 
nuich  elated  by  the  official  announcement  that 
the    Czar    of    Russia   would   attend   the    French 


THE  CZAK  AND   HIS   FAMILY. 


army  maneuvers  a  month  later.  The  French 
Government  had  desired  a  visit  from  tlie  Czar  on 
several  grounds.  Unquestionably,  the  Russian 
alliance  is  exceedingly  popular  in  France,  be- 
cause it  is  regarded  as  helpmg  to  maintain  French 
prestige  and  importance  at  a  time  when  France 
has  lost  something  of  its  former  position  as  a 
great  power.  It  was  felt  that  a  visit  from  the 
Czar  would  give  tangible  evidence  that  the  alli- 
ance was  a  great  reality  and  was  to  be  main- 
tained, and  would  thus  reflect  credit  at  home 
upon  President  Loubet  and  the  administration 
of  Premier  Waldeck- Rousseau  and  his  colleagues. 
This  exhibition  of  close  relationship  between  the 
existing  French  Government  and  the  Russian 
Emperor  and  his  government,  it  was  hoped, 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  orthodox  Republi- 
cans and  correspondingly  weaken  the  dangerous 
Nationalist  movement,  thus  having  its  influence 
upon  the  parliamentary  elections  which  are  to 
take  place  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  French  alliance  is  of   great  ad- 


vantage to  tli(!  Russian  (Jovernment  in  its  drtcr- 
iniiuition  to  advance  its  policies  an'd  at  tlu;  sjiino 
time  avoid  war.  liut  for  the  French  alliance, 
Ru.ssia  would  have  had  t.o  take  a  ditTcu'cnt  course 
in  the  far  ?last,  or  el.s(»  risk  ji  war  with  ,bn)an. 
Furthermore,  the  Russian  people  ai'e  very  poor, 
and  the  Frencli  people  are  very  rich  ;  and  Rus- 
sian plans  for  railways  and  other  developments 
require  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  wqw  loans 
must  be  negotiated  in  the  near  future.  I'pon  all 
these  things  the  Czar's  visit  had  some  bearing. 


It  was  arranged  that  Ik;  should  be  re- 
^''th'e'vUit!"'  ceived  off  the  great  French  port  and 
naval  rendezvous  of  Dunkirk,  where, 
from  the  deck  of  a  French  battleship,  he  and 
President  Loubet  would  review  a  part  of  the 
French  fleet.  Great  festivities  were  .planned  for 
the  town  of  Dunkirk,  including  the  dedication  of 
a  new  town  hall,  a  picture  of  which  we  present 
herewith  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  new 
public  building  in  a  French  town  of  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  planned  that 
the  Czar  should  go  by  rail  to  the;  venerable 
and  beautiful  city  of  Rlieims  and  witness  the 
annual  maneuvers  of  a  portion  of  the  French 
army,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
number,  that  has  its  headquai'ters  in  that  vicin- 
ity. Thence  the  Czar  and  Czarina  were  to  be- 
take themselves  to  Compiegne,  where  the  famous 

and  historic  chateau, 
with  its  vast  pleasure- 
grounds  and  surround- 
ing forests,  had  been 
made  ready  for  their 
occupancy,  and  there  so- 
journ for  a  number  of 
days.  It  liad  been  the 
Cza'i-'s  wish  to  visit 
France  in  just 
this  manner. 


11  lli  i!|ll:J[ 


THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL.  OF  DUNKIRK. 


THE  PROGKESS  OF  THE  HORLD. 
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THE  CHATEAU  OK  t'UMPlkti.S'K  AS  8EEJJ    KKOM  THK  OARnrXM. 


_.    ,        .  ,  The  Czar,  witli   his  familv.   and   ar- 

The  Imperial  •     i    i         i  •    i         cf    •  \ 

Exchange  of  (•()inj>anuMl  |)y  higli  officials,  arrived 
Courtesies.  |,j  ^j^^.  ]{„^j^ia„  imperial  yaclit  Standnrt 
on  the  Danish  coast  on  Septenilier  2,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  Kinfj  and  Queen,  tlie  C.-ar's 
mother  the  Duwjiger  t'zariiia,  and  otlier  mem- 
bers of  the  Danish  family.  They  spent  several 
days  attending  the  pleasant  and  informal  family 
reunion  that  has  long  ])een  held  every  year  in 
Denmark,  and  then  on  September  10  the  imperial 
yacht  Slnndart  started  on  its  further  voyaging. 
By  previous  arrangement,  this  Russian  yacht  was 
met  off  the  (terman  coa.'st  near  the  port  of  Dant- 
zic  by  the  <>ernian  royal  yacht  Unlnuzoll' ru  with 
EmjKiror  William  on  board.  Nicholas  joined 
the  German  Emperor,  and  a  memorable  luncheon 
was  serve<l  on  the  Ifolietizollern,  the  Eiii|M'ror 
AVilliam  having  the  Czar  on  his  right  hand  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  on  his  left,  while  among 
other  guests  were  the  (Jerniaii  chancellor,  von 
Hulow,  Count  LamsdorfT,  Russian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  many  other  military,  naval, 
an<l  civil  officials,  both  Ru.ssian  and  German,  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  Czar  visited  the  various 
German  warships,  and  sul^seijiiently  the  Km- 
fwiror  William  returned  the  visit,  and,  a<'coni- 
paiiied  by  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  admiral  of 
the  (jerman  fleet,  went  on  board  the  Czar's  yacht 
Stanil'iil,  where  he  and  Prince  Henry  dined. 
The  Czar  conferred  decoration.s  on  von  Miilow 
and  I'rince  Eidenbtirg.  whilf  the  Kaiser  sim- 
ilarly honored  ('(Jiiiit  Lanisdorff  and  the  Hussiau 
(ieneral  Freedericks.  'i'he  following  day,  Sep- 
temlM-r  12,  the  German  squadron  Ix'gan  a  seriee 
of  grand  jnaneuvers  with  a  sham  attack  u|)on 
the  fortilied  shores  of  Dantzic,  and  the  KaJHor 
ami  the  Czar  witnesse«l  it  all  from  the  dtn-k  of 
the  flagship  WiUirlmsirritr.  'I'his  exchange  of 
court«'sies  was  consi<lered  uniiMually  Higniliciuit. 


The  Czar  did  not  land  uix)n  Gorman 
^We^co^l'!    **"'''  *^"^  proceeded  to  Kiel,  when*  the 

Standurt   pas.s«>d    thr»)iigh    the    N<irlh 
Sea  Catuil  on  her  way  to  tin*  French  port  of  Dun- 
kirk.   President  Lou  bet, — simple,  unaff»H-ted,  and 
popular,  —  was  on  hand  enrlv  at  T'      ' 
ceive  the  distinguished  visitors.      \. 
ident  e.x|K)sed  himwlf  with  no  very  unusual  pre- 
cautions, almost  every  <'i>nceivable  measure  was 
taken  to  protect  the  Hus»«ian  monarch.     H      ■•■•! 
way  journey  to  Ci»inpiegno  on  the  isih  v.  r 

a  stretch  of  road  from  which  all  ttther  trallic  waa 
withdrawn,    while    for    the    entim    'i  •     the 

trai'k  was  guarded   by  S4jldi«-ni  «»n  b  : s,  in 

some  place.s  hy  a  first  line  of  infantry  and  a  tiec- 
ond   line  of  cavalry  ;  and  no  liuinan  being  waa 

allowetl    even    to   »• ■    i;    the   railway   at   any 

point.     The  lN<auti:  .uminated  8tre<*t  lead- 

ing from   the  railway  station  to  the  chAteau  of 
Compiegne   wa.s    likewise    lined    all    t"  by 

Soldiers.      On   the    I'Jth   the  t'zar  vis.;     >itii8 

and  its  famous  catheilral,  and  witnesse<i  the  army 
maneuvers  in  the  vicinity,  mingling  froely  with 
the  8<.»l«lier8,  and  evidt--'         "    ^  with       " 
tion    the   high    state   oi    '  ,    to  w:  e 

French  army  has  iiuw  been  brought     Pans  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  in  honor  uf  the  landing  of 
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the  Czar  on  FroiK-li  soil,  ami  it  was  notoil  as  at 
oiK"t>  a  curious  and  pallu'lic  fact  tliat  tlic  Mazing 
liglits  of  the  ev«Miiiig  o(  tlie  istli.  when  the  Mc- 
Kinh\v  funeral  train  was  arriving  at  Canton, 
n'Uilered  all  the  more  vivitlly  conspicuous  along 
the  houlevanls  anil  avenues  of  the  gay  FnMich 
caj>ital  a  great  number  of  American  flags 
draped  in  black. 

The  coi'ferences  between  the  two  em- 
Making  for    ])erors  off  Dautzic  had  been  friendly 
''*°'^*'       in  a  high  degree,  and  were  intended 
among  other  things  to  prove  to  Europe  and  the 
world  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
German  and  Russian  governments  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Europe.      These  exchanges  of  grcf^ting 
were  not  meant  to  weaken  in  any  manu'T  the 
impression  that  the  Czar's  sojourn  in  P^i-ance  was 
to  give  as  to  the  strength  and  the  importance  of 
the  Franco- Russian  alliance,  but  were  evidently 
meant,  on  the  other  hanil,  to  show  that  the  Trijjle 
Alliance  ami   the  Dual  Alliance  could   now  each 
recognize  the  other  as  a  valuable  and  even  desir- 
able factor  in  maintaining  a  European   balance 
that  makes  for  peace  and  stability.      European 
governments  are  more  and  more  in  accord  with 
the  sentiment  and  aspii-ation  of  their  respective 
peoples.      Obviously,  the  first  wish  and  desire  of 
the  people  of  every  great  nation  is  for  the  main- 
tenance of  honorable   peace ;    for  nothing  else 


A   HAPPY   RETURN. 

Madame  la  REPrBT-iQCE:  "  Ah,  Nicholas,  monbien-aime, 
I  knew  you'd  come  at  last,  if  I  only  kept  on  asking  you  !" 


brings  such  suiTeriiig  to  lioincs  iiiid  coiiuiiuiiities 
as  war.  Jt  is  therefore  a  total  mistake,  fostered 
sometimes  by  newspapei-s  and  sensational  corre- 
spondents, to  suppose  that  the  life  of  the  high 
courts  and  chancelleries  of  Europe  consists  be- 
neath th(!  surface  in  deep  plots  and  intrigues  hav- 
ing a  wai'Iike  bearing.  lioth  the  Triple  and  the 
hiial  alliances  an;  for  defense  rather  than  offense, 
and  an>  intcnchMl  to  promote  peace.  The  Triple 
Alliance,  which  was  for  a  fi.xed  term,  is  quite 
certain  to  be  renewed  next  year,  although  it  may 
be  modified  in  some  respects.  The  natural  ties 
between  Italy  and  France, —  and  thoii- commercial 
relations  especially, — are  so  important  that  Italy 
cannot  well  afford  to  allow  her  position  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  weaken  them. 

Furtlierniorc,  there  are  intricate  ques- 

Possible  .  .     '  T         ,. 

Eicmenis  of  Uons  relating  to  the  future  of  the 
Discord.  Dalmatian  coast  that  might  well  cause 
SDme  ilifference  of  opinion  between  the  Italian 
and  Austrian  governments.  There  is  great  un- 
easiness in  the  Balkan  states  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe, — namely,  Macedonia 
and  Albania  ;  and  in  the  final  working  out  of 
these  xmsettled  problems  of  the  Balkan  region 
it  happens  that  Russia.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many are  all  keenly  interested.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  smaller  states  of  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Herzegovina,  and  Greece  are  also  intensely 
wrought  up  over  these  questions.  They  have  all 
been  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  momentary  ex- 
pectancy for  many  weeks  past.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  Turkish  Government  must  withdraw  from 
Macedonia,  and  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of 
jurisdiction.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out plunging  any  of  the  states  of  Europe,  even 
the  smaller  ones,  such  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
into  bloody  war,  it  will  be  a  gi'eat  triumph  for 
modern  European  statesmanship.  There  are  few 
unsettled  problems  the  disappearance  of  which 
would  make  so  auspiciously  for  perpetual  peace 
as  the  final  disposition  of  Turkey's  mismanaged 
European  estates. 

The   French   ambassador  to  Turkey, 
Fiance       ]y/[     Constans,    a    powerful     and    dis- 

and  Turkey.  '  ^  .        i  • 

tinguished  statesman,  arrived  in  Pans 
toward  the  end  of  August,  lie  had  notified  the 
Turkish  Government  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  M.  Delcasse,  the  foreign  minister,  to  break 
off  pending  negotiations  and  return  home  as  a 
mark  of  displeasure.  Munir  Bey,  the  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  was  at  the  same  time  told 
by  the  Fi-ench  Government  that  his  further  pres- 
ence would  not  be  acceptable.  The  news  of  this 
diplomatic  I'uptare  caused  something  of  a  flurry 
in  Europe  for  a  few  days,  and  naturally  led   to 
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rumors  of  iinpfnrlinf;  war.  Wliat  it  meant  was 
merely  that  tlie  Turkish  Goveriimt'iit  ha'l  1>»'«mi 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  its  promises  to  settle 
certain  French  claims  which  ha<l  been  passed  uj>on 
and  acknowletifjed  to  be  just.  The  most  im- 
portant of  tliese  WHS  the  claim  of  a  French  com- 
pany which  had  built  quays  at  Constantinople, 
and  which  had  then  failed  to  obtain  thf  pri)mis<Ml 
legal  title  to  its  land  and  water-front.  The 
Turkish  frovernment  had  changed  its  mind,  and 
had  decided  that  it  did  not  wish  the  quays  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  the   French   company  to  part  with 


its  prf»iMTty  on  the  proiniM>  of  »  pmptT  monetary 
indemnity,  and  it  liad  accun)!'  but 

t!       ''  '  ;  .vernm-     "    '  "'e 

I'     .       .  '    ""t    !    .  '" 

underiiHtk.  after  the  departure  of  M.  Cun»ianii, 
I  but 

u ..,.,  .  ... ..  ....I   to 

i'imple   in  its    .  :ts  it   might  K^fui  from  a 

statement  of  its  bare  outlines.      There  was  nu 

'        .y.  of  .  the  Tu"     '     ■         h 

il  to  pM  ;i,  and    .  .»l 

when  the  Sultan  proposeil  to  raine  a  loan  for  ibe 

Fn-:  '.e 


•1, 


purpose  of  - 

was  met  by   i.  .    ..  'ance  i.;  . ;■% 

without   wlios»»  c('  II    he   couhl    n(»l   con- 

veniently act,  although  Ml«olute  in  ihtniry. 

It  was  jiist  twenty-five  years  on  the 
''.'"'^  ^""- thirtv-first   dav  of  August  since  the 

conspiracy  took  effect   by  winch    the 

present  Rultan  came  to  thethron* '  i  J- *'••■•  ■•'■••r 

Murad    was  deposed.      The  ann:  u 

was  one  of  official  festivities  in  Turkey,  and  had 
to   be   re<-ognized   to  some  extent    by  t'  '  >- 

matic  Wi>rld  ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  Ih*  ■  ,  •  d 
that  Euroi»ean  congratulations  would  1»  very 
hearty.  AUlul  Hamid's  record  has  not  U»««n  an 
attractive  one,  witii  its  Armenian  majwa''-  'md 
its  long  list  of  outrages.      It  is  true.  r. 

that  he  has  rehabilitsteil  the  Turkish  army,  and 
in  other  ways  consolidated   the  'h   of  the 

Turkish  empire.  For  many  y« .  ,  t  he  has 
lived  in  constant  terror  and  has  «lieti  a  thousand 
deaths  through    fear  of  n  ;    yet  this 

hated  auloi-rat  and  whoe-Ji..-  ii'-,i-->sin  ha<l  just 
completed  his  twenty  -  five  years  of  usuriKMl 
authority  when  WiUiam  McKinley,  the  free 
choice  of  his  countrymen  and  universally  es- 
teemed, was  stricken  down.  There  was  some 
reason   to  sup|»o8e  that  after  the  usual  Turkish 


TIIK  qCATH  AT  OOMHTAMTISOIM.K   W  III.  II    AUK  l.>«    Ul 
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THE  SULTAN  OF  TURKEY,  WHO 
HAS  RULED  TWENTY  -  FIVE 
YEARS. 


j)eriiHl  of  shuffling  delay  the  Froiicli  claims 
wouKl  bo  settli'd  and  diploniatic  ivlations  onco 
more  established.  The  Fiviu-h  (iovenimeiil  had 
taken  a  position  which  meant  plainly  that  a 
French  fleet  would  proceed  to  enforce  the  claims 
after  the  I'zar's  visit  had  ended,  uidess  approved 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  government  at  (Con- 
stantinople to  meet 
itsobli<iatii>ns.  Mean- 
while, the  French  au- 
thorities gave  Tur- 
key an  object-lesson 
or  two  by  heaping 
honors  upon  the 
Egyptian  Kiiedive, 
hnd  by  expelling 
from  the  country  the 
Turkish  spies  who 
have  heretofore  kept 
watch  upon  the 
movements  of  tlie 
leaders  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  and  Ge- 
neva of  the  so- 
called  "  Young  Tur- 
key Party,"'  the  ob- 
ject of  wliich  is  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

On  September  6,  the  very  day  of  Mr. 
toco^s1g!i7j  ^It-Kliiley's  assassination,  the  official 

news  was  sent  out  from  Washington 
that  on  the  following  day  the  Chinese  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  the  representatives  of  the  powers, 
including  the  United  States,  at  Peking  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
pending  for  an  entire  year  by  signing  the  treaty, 
or  protocol,  as  it  is  technically  termed.  Our 
readers  have  ali"eady  been  apprised  of  the  general 
basis  of  pecuniary  indemnity  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  The  protocol  provides  for  certain 
changes  in  tlie  Chinese  revenue  system,  including 
the  increa.se  of  duties  on  specified  commodities 
and  the  abolition  of  the  corrupt  internal  rice 
tribute.  Tiie  new  duties,  which  are  to  be  ad 
valorem  at  first,  are  to  be  converted  to  the  form 
of  specific  duties  at  an  early  day  on  a  basis  of 
average  prices  during  recent  years.  The  evacu- 
ation of  the  Forbidden  City  was  accomplished 
on  September  17,  when  a  Japanese  general  with 
200  soldiers  and  Major  Robertson  with  100 
American  troops  made  over  their  task  of  military 
protection  to  300  Chinese  soldiers.  This,  with 
the  departure  of  a  British  battalion  from  India, 
practically  ended  the  evacuation  of  Peking  by  the 
allies.  The  entire  province  of  Chili  was  turned 
over  to  China  on  September  22.  In  another 
clause  of  the  protocol  it  is  provided  that  hence- 
forth  foreign   nations   are   to   communicate,  not 


with  the  Tsungli- Y'amen,  as  heretofore,  but 
through  a  new  foreign  of!ice,  the  first  head  of 
wliich  is  to  Ije  Prince  Ciiing,  who  has  acted  as 
one  of  the})eace  plenipotentiaries,  and  with  whom 
two  a.ssociate  forcMgn  ministers  will  act,  while 
the  practical  work  of  the  ofiice  will  be  performed 
by  some  younger  Chinese  diplomats  who  have 
served  in  Washington,  Paris,  and  elsewhere 

Various  Chinese  refoims  in  the  ex- 
'''^^/Voies""*  amination     system,    the     educational 

system,  and  in  other  directions  have 
been  announced.  New  and  powerful  defenses 
have  been  provided  for  that  quaiter  of  Peking 
in  which  the  foreign  legations  are  situated,  and 
each  legation  will  keep  a  moderate  military 
guard.      Mr.    Herbert   G.   Squiers,    secretary   of 


PRINCE  CHUN  IN  EUKOPE,  ON  THE  MISSION    OF    EXPIATION 
TO    GERMANY. 

the  American  Legation,  left  Peking  for  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
^Minister  Conger  being  on  duty  again.  Our 
special  commissioner,  Mr.  Rockhill,  started  for 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Japan  on  September 
8,  and  several  European  diplomats  of  high  stand- 
ing also  left  Peking  last  month  after  the  signing 
of  the  protocol.  The  Americans,  it  may  be 
noted  incidentally,  were  the  first  to  restore  to 
China  certain  river  vessels  or  barges  wliich  had 
been  seized  for  transport  purposes.  Another  of 
the  closing  incidents  of  the  Chinese  episode  was 
the  reception  at  Potsdam,  on  September  4,  by  the 
German  Emperor  of  Prince  Chun,  who  came 
from  Peking  at  the  head  of  the  special  mission  to 
make  expiation  for  the  murder  of  the  German 
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minister,  Bavon  von  KettoK'r.  Prince  Clmn  i« 
the  brother  of  the  Enijteror,  and  he  bore  to  the 
German  Kaiser  a  very  rmmrkalile  letter  from  tlie 
nominal  sovereign  of  China.  AVln'n  the  expiatory 
act  was  done,  the  innoeent  young  Prince  ( 'hun  and 
his  suite  were  treated  very  kindly  in  (Jennany. 
The  matter  had  lH^«'n  so  arrang«'d  that  it  involved 
little,  if  anv.  humiliation  to  tlu' prince.  Itscomph'- 
tion  facilitated  thesigningof  the  protocol  at  Peking. 

Rumore  were  current  in   KuroiM>  that 

South  ,  ft,,  1     1'     • 

African      the  meeting  of  tlie  t  zar  and    Kais«'r 
Events.       ^q  Dantzic,  and  subsequent   confer- 
ences  between    the    heads    of   the    Russian   and 
French  governments,  might  h'ad  to  some   form 
of   protest    on    tlie    part  of   I'ontinental  EuroiHJ 
against  England's  methods  in  South  Africa.     But 
these  rumors  seemed   to  have  no  foundations  e.\- 
cept  in  the  wishes  of  numy  i)eoi>le.      I'liquestion- 
ably,  the  symi)athies  of  all  Europe  continue  to  be 
intenselv  pro-Boer.      L<>id  Kitchener's  proclama- 
tion of  August  7  had  liesignated  September  15  as 
the  date  upon  which  a  new  policy  would  begin. 
The  purport  of  this  proclamation  was  to  deny  the 
Boers  their  bellig»'rent  ri>rhts.     The  leaders  were 
told  that  unless  they  had  capitulated   Ijefore  that 
date  they  would  be  permanently  banished  from 
South    Africa.       In    any  case,    T.onl    Kitchener 
might  have  rememberetl   that  considerable  parts 
of  South  Africa  belong,  respectively,  to  Germany 
and  Portugal.      But  the  main  criticism  ui)on  the 
proposed  policy  lies  in  the  fact  that,  like  various 
other  measures  already  taken  or  seriously  pro- 
posed by  the  English  in  South  Africa,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and   usages  of  civilized   war- 
fare.     Lord    Kitchener  eoiitiuues  to  send  in   his 
formidable   weekly  lists  of  surri-nders  and  cap- 
tures ;  but  tliese  have  begun  to  shock  the  credu- 
lity of  certain  .skeptical  stati-sticians,  who  show  by 
a  simple  prcjcess  of  addition  that  all  the   Btxir 
fighters  must  by  this  time  have   Ummi  captured, 
according  to  the  weekly   reporUs, — yet  the   war 
goes  on,  with  thousands  of  lioers  still  in  the  field. 
The  South   African  sj)nng  has  now  U-giin,  ami 
the  grass  on   the  veldt  provides  forage  for  the 
horses  and  cattle  of  the  Bcmms,  and  ai.is  them  in 
a  renewed  exhibition  of  activity.     Lord  Kitchener 
reported  .luring  the  lirst  two  weeks  of  .-J.-ptendx-r 
that  I,'J40  of  the  enemy  had  U-en  kdled,  wounde«l, 
and   ca{>tured,   or   had   surren-lered   voluntarily. 
But  on   the  l«th   he  wa.s  obliged   to  re|M>rl  that 
General  Botha  had  ciiplured   three  comp«nie«  of 
mounted  British  infantrv.  of  whom  16  were  kille*! 
and   29   wounde.l.   while    I.'.:,  others  were  made 
prisoners  and  three  piece.s  of  artillery  were  taken 
This  happened   near  Utrecht,  not  far  from  llie 
Natal  line,  and  it  wa.s  uiiderHtof.d  that  Botha  wiu. 
planning  an   invasion  of  Natal.     <  »n   S-..ie,.dH.r 


*20,  the  report  waa  received  from  Lord  Kitchener 
tliat  the  Boers  had  captured  a  company  of  mount- 
ed infantry  and  ' 

dent  Kruger  ha^  .......  .•■     •     

to  fight  <»n,  and   n-fuHea  to  give  up  hop*«.       1 
English  j>ajH>r8  are  full  of  the  news  of  an. 

trials  of  P   •   '        ^     ••         •     '   ■   '   ' 

on  the  cli     „ 

to  the  enemy.  Dr.  Krause.  fonnerly  govi«nior 
of  .Tohannesburg,  was  :t  ^   in  London  early 

in  September  on  the  cluuj^.      .  espionage. 


MotM. 


English  public  men  have  be<'n  scat- 
teretl  ev- 

cation  se;i-  „ 

The  iCing  and  Queen  have  been  on  the  Conti- 
nent, visiting  the  Queen's  imreuts  at  C 
and    extending    th»'ir  travels  to  Swe  ..  ...   .. 

on  SeptemU'r  "JO  they  were  gu«*sts  of  King  <  >«    i 
of    Sweden    and    Norway.       There    have    \«  ■ 
renewed     re|)orts    that     Lord     ."^a' 
soon  retire,  and  that  his   place  a*    ; 
l)e    taken   bv   Mr.  Balfour:    but  these  have   not 
been  confirmed.      September  IM)  w&s  th«'  dale  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  great  stanie  of  King  .Mfn^i 
at  Winchester,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mdlennial 
celebration  in  honor  of  that  noble  ruler.     Lord 

I  ■    -.-Utv,  who  waa  the 
L  or  of  the  day,  de 
clared  :     •*  King     Al- 
fred   wrought    im- 
mortal   work    for   '!< 
and      for     our     m-  ■  ; 
nation    over   the  iwa, 
which   in    su  p  re  m  e 
momenta  of  »tre8»  and 
sorrow   is   irresistibly 
joined     to    us    acrosi* 
the   centuries  and 
.icrosa  the  wa."*."     Mr 
Charles    Francis 
-  sjM»ki'   '  ■      '  '• 
.\;;..  .  .an      d'  -  ^       - 

Phe  pri  ncipal  uni- 
'4  of  the   Kng 
..1  .....  w  o  r  I  ti 

A.    ,  t***!.  and 

the    occaaion     wa.*     n 
very    notable 
The  colossal  stat    ' 
the  work  of  William 
II.   Thorny  c  rof  i 
"       1    ..,  .  .'.       Kii,^ 

and 
lie   wan    burietl    there 
in    October  of   the 
year   '•"'      Mr    Fro<l 
eric  II..  d 


Mtt 


iiAi.nifN  ri.AVisM  uoi.r 
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iimoh  ti»  interrsi  AnuMicaiis  in  tin-  Kiiii;-  Allictl 
celebration  o\\  the  oooasion  of  his  reront  visit  to 
tliis  country,  delivered  ;ui  iiiiportaiil  luhlress, 
and  Sir  Henry  Irviiiff  and  other  distiiiixuislied 
men  jiarticipateil  in  the  progrannne.  Ail'ii'd  is 
a  jjreat  liijure  in  tlie  history  of  the  Knulisli- 
speaking  race,  not  merely  on  jjolitical  groumls, 
Itiii  also  vn  those  of  the  English  language,  litera- 
ture, law,  and  ethical  ideals. 

^.     „  .        After    leaving    Australia     and    New 

The  Heir-  f^ 

Apparent  Zealand,  tiie  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
'"  ^'""""'-  Cornwall  and  York  visited  the  chief 
seaports  of  Bi-itisb  South  Africa,  where  they 
were  received  and  entertained  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm that  they  had  witnessed  in  Australasia. 
l.'anada  was  their  next  destination,  and  the  royal 
yacht  Ojiliir  duly  arrived  at  Quebec  under  escort 
of  several  powerful  ships  of  the  Hritisli  navy. 
\'ery  great  preparations  had  been  made  at 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa  for  celebrations 
extending   from  the  IGth  to  the  24th  of   Septem- 


STATUE  OF  ALKHED  THE  UREAT. 


H.K.H.  TBE  DUCHESS  Ol'  CORNWALL  AND  YORK. 

ber.  The  programme  in  the  main  was  carried 
out,  but  it  was  modified  on  the  side  of  its 
banqueting  and  feasting  by  reason  of  the  sym- 
l)athy  felt  in  Canada  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  19th,  the  day  following  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  funeral,  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
mourning  in  ('anada,  and  services  were  held  in 
many  churches.  It  was  quite  seriously  sug- 
gested in  England  that  the  Duke  of  Yoi-k  should 
in  person  attend  the  funeral  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  as  the  most  conspicuous  mark  that  the 
P)i'itisli  nation  could  show  of  its  sympathy  and 
good-W'ill  ;  biit  the  duke  had  just  arrived,  and 
there  was  not  time  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. He  was,  however,  represented  at 
Canton  by  Commander  Faussett,  of  the  royal 
navy,  who  is  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke.  The 
duke's  plans  were  made  for  a  five  weeks'  visit  in 
( "anada.  According  to  the  itinerary,  after  four 
days  at  Ottawa  he  was  to  leave  on  tlie  24th  for 
the  far  West,  breaking  journey  at  Winnipeg  on 
the  26th,  Kegina  on  the  27tli,  and  Calgary  on 
the  28th,  arriving  at  Vancouver  on  the  30th. 
After  four  days  at  \'ancouver  and  A^ictoria,  the 
return  journey  was  to  begin,  and  Toronto  was  to 
be  reached  on  October  10.  After  two  days 
tliere,  visits  were  to  be  made  to  various  towns  in 
western   Ontai'io.  and   Niagara  was  to  be  reached 
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on  the  14tli.  and  Kingston  and  llie  Tliousand 
Islands  on  the  lotli.  Slierbrooke  is  scheduled 
for  a  brit'f  visit  on  tho  UUh.  and  St.  .Tolin,  Now 
Brunswick,  on  tho  17th  and  ISth.  The  I'Jth 
and  "iOth  are  assigned  to  Halifax,  and  early  on 
Monday,  October  21,  the  Ophir  is  expected  to 
set  sail  for  home  with  the  royal  pilgrims. 

On  Saturday,  September  14,  President 
o/"f  I/'/'*    Shaffer,  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 

tion  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate 
Workers,  with  certain  of  his  associates  on  tlie 
executive  committee,  came  to  New  York  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  ofTicials  of  the 
constituent  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation  by 
virtue  of  which  the  strike  was  declared  at  an  end. 
The  strike  had  begun  on  July  15,  and  had,  there- 
fore, lasted'  sixty-one  days.  It  had  completely 
failed  in  its  objects.  The  strike  had  been  or- 
dered at  a  time  when  the  men  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  wtill  off  indeed,  and  when  they 
had  no  actual  grievances  at  all.  On  each  succes- 
sive occasion  that  attempts  were  made  to  settle 
the  strike  the  basis  proposed  became  a  little 
worse  for  the  strikers.  Under  the  plan  finally 
agreed  upon,  those  union  mills  which  the  strikei's 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  closed  will  continue  to 
be  recognized  as  untler  the  auspices  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association.  The  agreement  made  no 
provision  for  the  displaced  union  men  in  the  case 
of  those  mills  which  had  been  wholly  or  partly 
reopened  with  non  union  substitutes.  Great 
bodies  of  the  strikers  were  bitterly  disappointed 
by  a  settlement  that  left  them  out  in  the  cold, 


and  dcc-larctl  that  they  would  not  rerngnize  tho 
arrangement.  Hut  tlie  strike  as  an  authorized 
action  of  the  Amalgamateil  Association  was  at 
an  end.  There  is  no  need  to  moralize  upon  the 
sul)ject.  Organized  labor  will  iummI  no  help  in 
discovering  at  least  some  of  ihe  lessons  to  be 
learned  fi'om  this  wretched  chaijler  of  experience. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  settlement  was 
a  fair  one,  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Association,  after  due  conference  with 
the  Steel  Corporation  officials,  by  a  committee  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  including  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Coal 
i\Iiners  ;  Mr.  Sanuud  Gompei's,  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  Frank  Sar- 
gent, head  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen  ;  Profes- 
sor JeiiVs,  of  Cornell  University  ;  Mr.  Henry 
White,  of  the  Garment  Makers'  Union,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Easley,  secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation. 
These  gentlemen  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  par- 
ties in  interest,  including  the  public  at  large,  for 
their  services  in  bringing  the  strike  to  an  end. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  is  weakened,  but 
by  no  means  destroyed.  Wage-scales  were  not 
affected  by  the  strike,  but  unionism  has  had  a 
setback.  The  Steel  Corporation  showed  great 
firmness  through  the  whole  period,  but  did  little 
or  nothing  to  arouse  bitter  passions.  Neither 
side  should  cherish  any  resentment  or  ill-will. 
It  was  rather  prematurely  taken  for  granted  in 
England  that  the  steel  strike  might  I'esult  in  a 
deadlock  that  would  cripple  American  industry 
and  thus  diminish  the  pressure  of  international 
competition  ;  but  results  of  that  kind  will  have 
been  too  small  to  signify  much. 


The 

Business 
Situation. 


3*fi4i^  W^r'iet 


THE  GREAT   TRUSSED;"  OR,  THE  AMERICAN  GULLIVER. 

(An  English  idea  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  American  steel 
industry.)  -From  Punch  (London). 


The  settling  of  the  steel 
strike  doubtless  made  it 
easier  to  maintain  busi- 
ness confidence  in  the  critical  period 
following  the  President's  assassination 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  The  general  business  situation 
of  the  United  States  has  continued  to 
be  excellent.  The  comparatively  bad 
outlook  for  the  corn  crop  has  been 
fully  appreciated  since  midsummer, 
but  a  very  large  wheat  crop  was  har- 
vested, which,  though  it  may  not 
prove  to  have  amounted  to  700,- 
000,000  bushels,  as  was  expected,  can 
scarcely  have  fallen  below  650,000,- 
000.  The  general  opinion  about  the- 
corn  crop  is  that  it  will  amount  ta 
about  1,400,000,000  bushels.  This 
will  be  the  smallest  corn  crop  we  have 
had  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1894.     The 
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siaudard  figure  for  the  American  corn  crop  is 
fully  2,000,000.000  bushels.  Railway  reports 
show  growth  ia  business  and  unusual  prosjM'nty. 
Recent  reports,  on  the  other  hand,  of  some  of  the 
great  industrial  corporations  have  l>e«'n  unfavor- 
able as  compared  witli  last  year.  The  Troaijury 
Department's  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  for 
the  twelve  months  up  to  September  I  show  a 
larger  volume  of  foreign  tra<le  than  in  any  j)re- 
vious  year  of  our  history.  Our  exports,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  twelvemonth.  ha«l  exceed«'d  ♦!,• 
500, 000, 000.  Our  imports  were  value<l  at  ♦S43,- 
OSl.ODO.  an  amount  almost  e.xactly  the  same  as 
that  of  tiie  previous  year.  The  great  growth  of 
our  exports  during  this  past  year  han  l)een  due 
to  the  demand  for  agricultural  pnxlurts,  tlie  juir- 
chase  of  our  manufactured  goods  having  some- 
what declined.  This  «lecline  lia.H  Utii  alnjut 
equallv  divided  between  nuinufaiiun-s  of  copiH'r 
and   tlio.se  of  iron  and  strrl.      Whih'  t!  ■  mo 

imniediate  reason   to  predict  esinrially  -  d 

busine.ss  activity.  tli<Te  are,  on  iho  oihor  hand, 
no  signs  that  would  |K)int  to  wtIous  r<  r 

«lecline.      The   temporary  strir '"  •'* 

Yc^rk  money  mark<t  la.st  m-.;  lably 

relieved    by   the    liljcral    pnrrhane  oi    lK)nds  on 
b.-half  of  the  Treasury  by  Secretary  (Jage. 


Colombia 

and 
Vent/uila. 


b  ^n.i.f  i  t»\  wmti  "   <  ( 


in  the 


The  real  sources  of   uik 
northern  part  of  Sov,*'  ■  '  nvo 

not    Ut-n    clearly    i-  .      .l>t- 

less,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  bo  found 
that  there  are  beneath   the  surfac       '  ^   of 

some  such  kind  h»  those  that  hav*-   ••  to 

time  produced  fennent  in  the  Balkan  ittates  and 
in  BOUtheast«Tn  Kuro|K»  at  large.  The  slates  of 
Central  Am«'r  '  •       •'  •        - 'iih  .\t-    •       •i 

n-publics  «»f  '>  and    Y. 

an*  all  more  or  less  vexed  with  revolutionary  niovo- 
ments.     Thi*  governnnMit  «»f  ('•  '  -  to 

think    that    the    particidar    r*'\ .  .  ^ve- 

nient  that  it  is  conten<ling  ngain!»i   Iibm  b»«<«n  f»«. 
tered  an<l  alN>tted  by  th«>  aui 
on  ihroiM"  hand,  and  »>f  K 
this   is    denied,     and   all         . 
Venexuela  and  Tolombia  has  been  serious,  there 
had    not    lali*    in    S< 
tion    of    war   or   an; 
republic  sgAiiiKt  thf 
over,   have    Um'H  ex  and  h«p- 

liAxard.      It  I' 
Vfiiexuela    ai 
the  LitxTal  i>artv.  who 
now 


■  I  •  •■ 
ollior 


any 

MlillI 


I       I..     I.  ........ 

r    an« 
f  lM*»t  known  fiiMieitnian  is 
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the    Conservative    or    CUMinil    fU'iinMit.    aifjiiiist 
which  the  LilnMal  opposition  has  for  a  K>ii|X  time 
been  of  a  revohitionary  iiaturf,  tlio  revohilioiiary 
leader  at    present    being   (icncrjil    T^ribo.      Vn- 
ihmbtedly.  the  movement  of  rril)e  lias  the  sviii- 
patliy  of  Castro  ami  tlie  N'eiiezuehin  Lil»erals.  hut 
ti>  wliat  extent  tiiey  have  given  active  aid  wc  liave 
not  been  able  to  find  out.      It    is  quite   possiljle 
that    if    the   Liberals  should    come    into    control 
of  Colombia  active  steps  would  be  taken  to  bring 
together  again   into  a  federal   or  a  consolidat(!d 
republic  these  three  states  of  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
and    Colombia,    which    began     as    one    repiil)lic 
under  the  name  of  Colombia  in   ISCJ,  ami  which 
after  a  brief  period  of  years  split   up   into   tliree 
independent     coun- 
tries.    Our  warships 
that  were  dispatched 
to  the    Isthmus    in 
August  found  order 
very   well   restored. 
It  is  hoped  that  the 
Pan-American  Con- 
gress,  which   meets 
in    the    City  of 
Mexico  on  October 
22,  will  in  its  moral 
effect  have  a  steady- 
ing  influence   upon 
South     American 
conditions.      It   has 
at     length    been 
happily  decided  by  Chile  and   Pei-u    not  only  to 
attend  the  Congress,  but  to  send  representatives 
of  great  ability  and  prestige. 

Seth  Low  "'^^'^^''  ^^^^  most  searching  considera- 
f  or  Mayor  of  tion,  the  uunierous  elements  and 
groups  that  had  undertaken  to  unite 
upon  a  candidate  for  mayor  and  other  municipal 
officers  of  New  York  found  that  no  agreement 
was  possible  upon  the  name  of  any  available  man 
except  upon  that  of  President  Low,  of  Columbia 
University.  Mr.  Low  had  been  the  caiiditlate 
of  the  Citizens'  Union  and  the  independent  vot- 
ers at  the  last  municipal  election,  but  had  been 
defeated  through  the  fact  that  the  regular  Repub- 
lican organization  had  put  forward  General 
Tracy  and  diverted  votes  enough  to  elect  the 
present  Tammany  government.  This  Tammany 
administration  has,  in  the  opinion  of  most  good 
citizens,  been  so  unworthy  that  there  could  be 
no  excuse  for  tiie  assertion  of  mere  party  pref- 
erence in  the  face  of  the  possible  calamity  of  an- 
other Tammany  administration.  The  Republi- 
cans had  under  these  circumstances  thouglit  it 
wise  to  unite  upon  an  independent  Democrat ; 
but  since  the  anti- Tammany  Democrats  did  not 
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succeed  in  bringing  forward  a  candidate  from 
their  own  number,  there  was  very  general  agree- 
ment upon  Mr.  Low.  For  the  great  financial 
office  of  comptroller,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Grout,  a 
Hi'ooklyn  Democrat,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Croker 
had  returned  to  New  York  from  his  home  in 
England  to  take  cliai'ge  of  the  Tammany  cam- 
paign, l)ut  he  had  not  authorized  the  publication 
of  the  name  of  his  candidate  for  mayor  at  the 
date  when  this  number  of  the  Review  was 
closed  for  the  press. 

The  naval  court  of  inquiry,  which 
Schley  hail  been  set  for  September  12,  to 
Inquiry.  p^^^  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the 
reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Schley 
in  the  Santiago  campaign,  did  not  begin  active 
proceedings  until  the  20th,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  President.  Meanwhile,  the  objec- 
tion of  Admiral  Schley  to  one  member  of  the 
court — namely,  Admiral  Howison — was  sustained, 
and  Admiral  Ramsay  was  substituted  for  him. 
Many  witnesses  were  summoned,  and  the  reports 
of  tlie  sessions  were  given  by  the  press  with 
much  detail  and  were  read  with  uncommon  in- 
terest throughout  the  country.  Early  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered by  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  two  associates 
to  the  effect  that  questions  of  fact  alone  were  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  taking  of  evidence.  Other- 
wise, of  course,  all  the  naval  officers  called  as 
witnesses  miglit  liave  qualified  as  experts  and 
given  the  court  an  interminable  series  of  mere 
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CMp)rt^lit.   I'/  I.  !■>  Clinctliti-v' 

[BeKliinIng  at  the  left,  the  tlr«<t  thr»f  iiirii  nrt*  Admiral  SchU-y's  i-imiiiiFl— vli.,  Judsv  Jrrriulah  M    \vii»m»  «rf  WK^Inr<<>n    l>    «" 
Altorney-fJeniTul    I>i|dor  Kaynor.  i>f   Miirylaiii),  uiiil  Cnpt.  Jmiu-n   I'Brkrr,  of   S>w  Jrn«ry.     Snt  ctmir 
Admiral    Andrt-w   K.   K.   K<-iihani   (n-tln-di.   Admiral  (iwiiv*   IVwfy    and    Kpar-Aiiiiiiral    Kranrl»  M.    I- 

Samuel  ('.    t^mly.    |iidi;e-adviH-at«-,   and   thru   Ui-ar- Admiral    \V.  S.  S<-hlry   htmarlf.      SlamllnK   bphloU  ^«.lt;v>  U  Hf.  1^  I'    iiiUiUA,  m>- 
Itcitor  of  the  JudKe-advtH'ate-Keiit-ral'it  odlce.  ] 

THE  S4-ill,CY  t'oL'KT  or   INQUIRY    AT   WA»IIIM)TO». 


opinions  on  the  various  matters  under  investiffa- 
tioii.  Tliis  decision  bade  fair  to  shorten  the  in- 
quiry, as  well  as  to  diiniiiisli  needless  controversy. 

Word  has  conie,  not  only  of  the  safe- 
Achievement    ^^  "^    Lieutenant    Peary  in    his   h»nj< 

Airtic  exile,  but  also  of  his  notal>lu 
and  valuable  achievement  in  actually  tracing  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  (Ireenlaiid.  He  Iibm 
not  succeetled  thi.4  year  in  making  his  j>ro|M)9e<i 
•lash  for  tin*  Pole,  but  has  p-rftH-t^-d  his  plans 
for  spending  another  winter  in  the  frown  imrth, 
and  will  try  attain  in  the  season  of  \W1.  It  has 
been  w«'ll  said  of  Lieutt-nant  I'eary's  metluHi 
that,  while  aml)ilious,  like  the  other  explrrere,  to 
achieve  the  ^irat  honor  of  reai'hing  the  Polo,  he 
mana^j's  his  exiM'ditioiis  ill  '  i  way  a- ■  -  <q 
them    always    contribiilt'    ,  -ly    t<.  ••. 

Altanwhile,  lie  has  gone  a  little   farther   north 


than  any  one  else  has  ever  «lone  from  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  or  (ire«Miland  side  «>f  the  Arctic 
zone,  and  ho  may  yet  n-ach  a  lii^iier  latitudo 
than  Xansen.  Kcpt)rts  from  Norway  are  t«»  the 
efTect  that  the  Haldwin-Zie^ler  ex{MHiition  has 
made  a  favorable  start. 


Thf 
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;/ 
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Tin*  trial  races  for  the  honor  of  de 
_    ..  -  f«'n<linir  tlu»  .l»»irnV.r«  cup 
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did  not  ri'siilt  in  favor  of  thi<  uvw  yacht  f 
tion,    aM    had    been    generally  antici|>nt«'d. 
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the  Ijotter  of                uerican  i«l'  I'lio  dt'atii 

of  Pri'sideiif  .Ml  Kiiii'              "d  a  \-  '  «'f 

the  trials    Ik'!" '  '  -    //  , 

and  tlii<  date  :    raw  w«« 
.September  '2'< 
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RECORD  OF    CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  Augtist  19  to  September  20,  lOol.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

August  20. — The  completion  of  tlie  new  Alabama 
constitution  is  announced. 

August  21. — Virginia  Republicans  nominate  Col.  J. 
Hampton  Hoge  for  governor Iowa  Democrats  nomi- 
nate Thomas  J.  Phillips  for  governor. . .  .President  Mc- 
Kinlej'  issues  a  proclamation  inviting  all  nations  to 
participate  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  to  be 
opened  at  St.  Louis  on  May  1,  1903. 

August  23. — For  the  first  time  in  tlie  history  of  Ala- 
bama, a  grand  jury  indicts  white  nu'ii  for  lynching  a 
negro. 

August  28. — Nebraska  Republicans  nominate  a  State 
ticket. 

August  30. — President  McKinley  appoints  William 
H.  Hunt  governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

September  2. — Vice-President  Roosevelt  delivers  an 
address  at  Minneapolis  on  national  duties  (see  page  441). 

September  3. — The  Alabama  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion adjourns. 

Septem])er  4. — The  special  session  of  the  Texas  Ijcgis- 
lature  adjourns President  McKinley  arrives  at  Buf- 
falo to  attend  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

September  5. — Presidetit  McKinley  makes  iin  address 

at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  (see   page  432) A 

second  special  session  of  the  Texas  Ivegislature  meets 
to  pass  appropriations  for  the  State  government. 

September  G.^President  McKinlej'  is  shot  twice  bj' 
one  Leon  Czolgosz  in  the  Temple  of  Music  at  tlie  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  ;  one  bullet  enters 
the  President's  right  breast  and  is  at  once  removed  ; 
the  other  bttllet  passes  through  the  stomach  and  is  not 
found  ;  the  wounds  are  operated  on,  aiul  the  President 
survives  the  operation. 


September  10. — Secretarj'  Gage  announces  that  he  will 
buy  ^20,000,000  of  United  States  bond.s,  in  order  to  put 
some  of  the  Treasury  surplus  in  circulation. 

September  11. — In  accordance  with  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Lacombe,  in  the  L'nited 
States  Circuit  Court,  orders  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  the  matter  of  its 
demand  for  repayment  of  duties  paid  on  sugar  imported 
from  Porto  Rico,  amounting  to  $490,139.09. 

September  12. — The  Schley  court  of  inquiry  holds  its 
first  session  at  Wasliington  ;  Rear-Admiral  Schley's  ob- 
jections to  Rear-Admiral  Howison  as  a  iiiember  of  the 
(iourt  are  sustained  by  the  other  two  members,  and  ad- 
journment is  taken  until  a  successor  to  Rear-Admiral 
Howison  is  designated  by  the  Navy  Department. 

September  13. — Rear-Admiral  Ramsay  is  appointed 
the  third  member  of  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry,  in 
place  of  Rear-Admiral  Howison,  excused  from  serving. 

September  14. — President  McKinley  dies  at  the  home 
of  John  G.  Milburn,  in  Buffalo,  as  a  result  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  Leon  Czolgosz  on  September  6 ; 
the  meml)ers  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  and  Secretary  Gage,  are  present. ..  .Vice- 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  takes  the  oath  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States  before  Judge  Jolin  R. 
Hazel,  at  Buffalo  ;  he  asks  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
to  retain  tlieir  i)ortfolios. 

September  13. — Brief  services  over  the  bodj'  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  are  held  at  the  home  of  John  G.  Mil- 
burn,  and  are  attended  by  President  Roosevelt,  members 
of  the  cabinet,  and  personal  friends  ;  the  body  is  then 
taken  to  tlie  Buffalo  City  Hall,  where  it  lies  in  state. 

September  16. — President  Roosevelt  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  cabinet  accompany  tlie  body  of  President 
McKinley  from  Buffalo  to  Washington. .  ..Leon  Czol- 
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gosz  !•;  inilietcil  at  HufTali)  for  tin-  iiiunli'r  «>f  I>rri4iili*iit 
^fcKinU-y.  ami  nmiiM'l  iirv  hx-i^ikhI  to  tIefiMui  him. 

S«'|)t.MiilH'r    IT— Fuiienil    MTvin-s  owr   tin*   Uxly   <'f 
Presi.It  lit  MtKiiilfy  art- liflil  in  tlif  rutiiiida  of  tln' I'ap 
itol  at  ^'.'a•'hin«t<m  ;  tin-  IhkIv  Mrs  in  >tate  and  is  vicwi-*! 
by  thon-ijinds  of  jRHiplc ;  in  tlif  cvi-ninK,   tlit-   funeral 
train  starts  for  Canton.  Oliio,  tin-  President's  home. 

S«>I)teiul>er  IS.— Tlif   ImmIv  of    iVi'sideiit  MrKinley  li«<. 

in  state  at  Canton.  Ohio Pre>iili-nt  Seth  I/o\v.  of  Cik 

luniliin  University,    is  named    hy  the  anti-Tammany 
<-onfi'ren(e  as  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

.*^liteml)er  1!».— 'Die  last  M-rviies  ovi-r  the  Unly  of 
President  McKiniey  are  liehl  at  Canton  ;  busineMs  is 
generally  suspended  tliroiijihout  the  country  ;  memorial 
services  are  held  in  all  the  priiltip.il  cities  of  the  vvorlil; 
ill  the  I'nitetl  States  in  accordance  with  a  proiiamation 
of  President  Roosevelt,  the  <lay  is  ob.served  its  a  day  of 
mourning. 

.September  '20. — President  !{<H>sevelt  holds  a  cabinet 
meeting  iu  Washington  and  reiterate-^  his  intention  to 
carry  out  the  jwdicies  of  the  McKiniey  administration. 
The  .^chley  court  of  iiuiuiry  rt'conveiies. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT     FOREIGN. 

August  2-'). — The  Hoiiibay  Legislat ive  Council  jiasses 
the  land-revenue  bill  by  a  vote  of  14  to  9. 

August  'V). — The  Chilean  Congress  ratifies  the  elec- 
tion of  Presitlent  Kie>co. 

.»^pteml)er  1.— The  Danish  LiU'rals  hold  a  notable 
demonstration  at  Coi>eiihaiifn  ;  Premier  I)eiiiit/.er  out- 
lines bis  i>olitical  programme,  including  lax  reform 
and  reforms  in  the  system  of  judicature  (.see  page  452). 

Septemljer  8  — King  KdwanI  .■tp|M>iiiir.  a  British  com- 
missiou  to  investigate  Ur.  Kixlis  theories  on  tul>er 
culosi.s. 


THE  UATE   BINIIOP  IIKMIY    B.  WllirPl.K. 

(FniDous  iM  the  friend  of  the  Nurth  American  IniliaiiA.) 


TIIF.  KINKUAI.  or  Tin    I 
(KIliK  Kdwnrrl  iukI  Kiii|Mriir  Wi 
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St'ptemljer  7. — Dr.  Kaymon  Batros  Luco  is  apiiointed 
prtMuior  of  {.Miile. 

SfptoinlHT  10. — The  inunlerer  of  Iloslii  Torn,  tlio.Iap- 
ane.M'  (■nl)iiK>t  minister,  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life. 

St*ptfiiiJ»er  17. — The  States-General  of  the  Netherlands 
aiv  reopeneti  ;  Queen  Wilhelniina.  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  enipluusizes  the  neeil  of  social  reforms. 

September  20. — The  Netherlands  bmlget  shows  a  de- 
ficit of  13,000.000  guilders  ($.5,2(X).000). 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Auiriist  20.— The  Chinese  court  receives  the  final  pro- 
tocol of  the  allied  powers In  the  Argentine  Senate 


REAU-AD.MIUAL    I'UANCIS    JI.   RAMSAY    (RETIRED). 

(Tliird  member  of  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry.) 

the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  announces  that  the 
Argentine  and  Chilean  governments  have  formed  an 
agreement  not  to  increase  armaments. 

August  21. — M.  Constans,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Turkej',  breaks  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte 
because  of  tiie  latter's  alleged  breach  of  faith  in  the 
matter  of  the  quays  concession. 

August  23.  —  Ambassador  Constans  again  demands  of 
the  Sultan  the  payment  of  the  French  claims. 

August  24. — Japan  lodges  a  protest  against  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  medical  inspection  at  the  ports  of  Hawaii. 
The  State  Department  at  Washington  notifies  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia  that  any  breach  of  amicable  re- 
lations between  the  two  governments  will  be  sincerely 
deplored  by  the  United  States. 

August  26. — ;M.  Constans,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  leav^es  Constantinople,  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  governments  are  practically  broken 
off. 

August  27. — It  is  announced  tliat  Efuador  and  Nica- 


ragua inten<l  to  remain  neutral  in  1  lie  Venezuelan-Co- 
lombian dispute. 

.August  20. — M.  linystenaer,  chii-f  secretary  of  the 
Dutch  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  is  elected  secretary- 
general  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitratioii. 

August  31. — Tlie  execpiaturs  of  all  consuls  of  Colom- 
l)i;i  in  Venezuela  are  witiidrawn The  Chilean  (con- 
gress appropriates  funds  for  the  expenses  of  a  delegation 
to  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 

September  1. — Venezuela  issues  a  memorandum  to 
foreign  powers  explaining  iier  attitude  in  tlie  contro- 
versy with  Colombia. ..  .The  Nicaraguan  Congress  ap- 
proves tlie  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

September  3. — The  appointment  of  Peruvian  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-American  Congress  is  announced. 

September  4.— Emperor  William  of  Germany  receives 
Prince  Chun,  of  China,  at  Potsdam  ;  the  prince  ex- 
presses regret  for  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler. 

September  0. — The  Sultan  orders  tlie  release  of  Miss 
Stone,  an  American  missionary,  and  her  woman  com- 
panion, who  were  carried  off  by  brigands. 

September  7. — A  Venezuelan  fleet  bombards  the  port 

of  Kio  Hacha,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Colombia 

The  jjrotocol  between  the  allied  powers  and  China  is 
signed  at  Peking. 

September  9. — The  Chilean  Congress  approves  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress. 

September  10. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  .settles  one  of 
the  B^i-ench  claims. 

September  12. — The  European  powers  indorse  the  de- 
mand of  Spain  for  the  release  of  Christian  captives  in 
Morocco. 

September  17. —The  Chinese  troops  reenter  Peking; 
the  Americans  and  Japanese  hand  over  the  Forbidden 
City. 

September  18. — Venezuelan  troops  occupy  the  Colom- 
bian town  of  Rio  Hacha. . .  .The  Czar  and  Czarina  land 
at  Dunkirk,  France,  and  are  warmly  welcomed. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS   IN    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

August  21. — A  Cape  Colonist  named  Upton  is  shot  as 
a  spy  in  the  British  lines. . .  .Treason  trials  of  the  second 

class  begin  at  Burgers- 
dorp  ;  fifty  -  one  voters 
are  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  franchise,  and 
fifty- five  non-voters  are 
declared  forever  ineli- 
gible to  attain  the  right 
of  franchise. 

August  22. — Ten  Boer 
prisoners,  all  young  men 
under  thirty  years  of 
age,  are  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  in 
Bermuda,  while  three 
others  ai'e  sentenced  to 
be  shot ;  at  Swellendam, 
in  Cape  Colony,  a  num- 
ber of  Boer  sympathizers 
are  ari-ested  and  lodged 
in  the  town  prison. 
August  24. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  Commandant 
Delarey  issued  a   counter-proclamation   to  his The 
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Mlt.  .lOSKPil  C'HAMBKKI.AIN  A  UIIKeSSI.Nt;  A  MKKTIMi  >•» 
BHITISII  CO.NSKKVATIVKS  AT  Till:  KK^IKCNCE  or  THE 
Dl'KK  OF  MAKI.UOUOL'UII. 

Boers  in  the  niiillaiid  rli>tricts  of  Cihh'  Culoiiv  iro  south- 
ward  The  H<H'rsaloiijitheiiiJiiu  route.-.  iiiCH|)eC«)loiiy 

and  Natal  cut  the  telegraph  wires  and  destroy  sniali 

sections  of  the  railway It  is  re|K>rtetl  that  President 

Steyn  and  l)e  Wet  are  close  to  the  eastern  l>onUr  of  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

August  i").  —  lionl  Kitchener  re|>orts  having  received 
a  long  letter  from  President  .st«'yn  replying  to  his  prin-- 
lamation,  and  letters  from  (Jenerals  De  Wet  ami  liotha 
to  the  same  effect.  I^ord  Kitchener  also  re|)orts  that 
3  officers  and  •)5  men,  sent  north  from  Ladybrand  on 
riiiht  of  Klliott's  columns,  are  surrounded  and  captured 
by  the  IJoers  on  August  '-i. 

Augii.st36. — Ix)rd  Kitchener  rejMirt*  tliat  a  convoy  is 
attacked  by  the  Ucjers  near  Kooikopje.  on  the  way  from 
KimlH'rley  to  firitiuatown,  on  the  ■i4th  ;  the  St-veiity- 
fourth  ImiM'rial  Yeomanry  had  9  killed  ami  tS)  wounded. 

.\Ir.  Merriman,  the  leader  of  the  Africander  liond 

in  tlie  C'a|H,'  Parliament,  is  un- 
der arrest  on  his  farm  near 
Stellenlxjsch. 

August  28.— Two  more  reb«'ls 
have  Ijeen  shot  at  Griwif  Reinet 

Angii.st  31.— A  train  is  blown 
up  and  buni<>d  by  the  Ii4M-rs  in 
the  Transvaal;  Colonel  Vaiuh*- 
leiir  ami  it  men  are  killed  and  17 
wound«'<l. 

.SeptemlKT  3. — Genera)  DeWet 
issues  a  proclamation  that  all 
Hritish  friH>ps  found  in  tin- 
Orange  River  Colony  after  SejK 
tenilxT  15  will  Im*  sliot. 

S«'ptemlMT  0— I^>rd  Kitchener 
reports  that  the  British  trrwips 
have  killi'd.  wounded,  or  cap- 
turi'd  Lot  ter's  entire  commando 
H4)Uth  of  Peten«biirg  ;  the  Brit- 
ish casualties  are  10  kille«l  and  S 
wouiidi'<l. 

Septemlier  8.— General  .Met li- 
nen is  engaged  with  van  Ton- 
der   and    Delarey   in   the   Great 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 
.August  19.— The  Duke  and  I)iiches«,.f  Coniwnll  mid 

York  are  received  nt  rn|ie  Town The  CnilMl  StMiro 

Steel  Cor|M)ration  oiienH  xevenil  of  it«  milU  with  non- 
union men. 

August  -Jii.— The  l,'nit»-«l  Stnten  battleohip  /«ir»i  mIU 
from  San  Fmiiciitcu  for  I'nmttna. 

.Viigiist  .SI.— A  freight  tmin  on  the  Grp«t  Northern 
Railrojid,  in  .Montana.  crnMheM  int4i  a  lutMAenger  train. 
killing  'M\  |H-rs«>ns  nearly  all  workingineii 

Septeinljer  I.— A  AimmI  at  I'leveland  cauheM  dafnng*- 
estiinal4-d  at  more  than  fuOn.UU). 

S*'pteiiil»'r  2.— A  tnide- union  c«»ngre*s  nie«is  .,t 
Swansea.  Wales. 

SepteiulM-r  4.- The  .Meth<Mli>.t  l-Aunienical Conferencr 
o(M-ns  in  l^iiidon  (see  |Mige  44(1). 

Septembt-r  5. — The  yacht  CohiniMa  in  nelertetl,  In 
preference  tothc  (nnMlltutloit,  to  defend  the  Awrrlm'K 
Cup  against  Shmnrurk  II. 

Septeml)er  9.— The  annual  encampment  of  the  Grand 
.\rmy  of  the  Republic  is  o|M>ned  at  Cleveland. 

8*'pteinlH-r  11.  — A  lire  at  .'^t.  JoIihh,  N.  F..  caiiM^  the 

h>sM  of  two  lives  anil  |k^)U.UiO  daniaKe Ibv  Hriliitli 

.^  "n   for  the  Advaucement  of  Science  iiieet.H  at 

1 1 

September  13.— News  is  bmiiKht  by  the  nleanier  Krik 
to  North  Sydney,  Ca|ie  Breton,  that  Lieutenant  Peary 
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A   BRITISH  GEXERAL'S   HOPE   DEFERRED. 

Commander-in-Chief  S.  A.,  Lord  Kitchener  (reading 
latest  news  from  England)  :  "House  up!  Grouse  plentiful! 
Vafhl-racing  in  full  swing!  I  wonder  when  we  shall  get 
our  holiday  ■?"— From  Punch  (London). 

has  rotinded  the  Arctic  archipelago  and  reached  the 
most  northern  known  land The  steel  strike  is  de- 
clared off  at  Joliet,  111. 

September  14. — A  statue  to  John  P^ricsson,  designer 

of  the  Monitor,  is  unveiled  at  Stockholm On  account 

of  President  McKinley's  death,  the  international  yacht 
races  for  the  Americans  cup,  scheduled  to  begin  on 
September  21,  are  postponed  five  days.       . 

September  16. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York  are  welcomed  at  Quebec. 

September  19. — Sixty-seven  lives  are  lost  by  the  foun- 
dering of  the  British  torpedo  boat  Cobra  off  the  Lin- 
colnshire coast. 

September  20. — Lord  Rosebery  unveils  the  statue  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great  at  Winchester,  England,  in  con- 
nection with  the  millenarj-  celebration. 

OBITUARY. 

August  20.— Senor  Carlos   Morla   Vicuna,    Chilean 

minister  to  the  United  States,  .57 M.  Albert  Nyssens, 

late  Belgian    minister   of  industry,   45 Prof.    Karl 

Weinold,  of  Berlin  University,  77. 

August  22. — Chief  Ju.stice  Sir  George  William  Bur- 
ton, of  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  83 Ex-Con- 
gressman Isaac  W.  Van  Schaick,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
84. 

August  23.— Gen.  Sir  Charles  Reid,  81. 

August  24.— Gunnar  Wennerberg,  the  Swedish  poet 

and  composer.  84 Col.  P.  T.  Woodfin,  governor  of 

the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton,  Va.,  61. 

August  2.5.— Roi)ert  G.  Evans,  United  States  dis- 
trict-attornej-  for  Minnesota,  47. 


August  26. — Dr.  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  professor  emer- 
itus of  surgery  at  Columbia  University,  82. 

August  27. — .loaiiuin  (Jodoy,  Chilean  minister  to 
Brazil. ..  .Gen.  Fabius  .1.  Mead,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  (J2. 

August  28. — John  R.  Thomas,  a  ijrominent  New  York 
architect,  53. 

August  2!).  — Ex-Gov.  Charles  A.  Busiel,  of  New 
Hampshire,  5'.). 

August  30.— Brig.-Gen.  William  Ludlow,  U.S.A.,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain,  58. 
. . .  .John  D.  Lankenau,  the  Philadelphia  philanthropist, 
84. 

August    31. — liorimer  Stoddard,    the   playwright 

Dr.  Morris  C.  Sutphen,  instructor  in  Latin  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 


THE  late  JOHANNES  VON  MIQUEL. 

(Ex-minister  of  finance,  Prussia.) 
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September  i.— Henry  C  I)ur:.i..l  i  pioneer  citizt-ii  of 
Chicago,  73. 

SepteniJH-r  3.— >aimul   roru-r,  .-«iiil   to  U«  the  ohlest 

living  Yale  graduate,  iU H»-v.    Mosc's  Harvey,  N'ew- 

foundlanc)  historian  aud  scientist,  81. 

Sei>teinlier  4. — Dr.   Lewis  G.  Janes  a  famous  writer 

and    lecturer    on    ethical    philosophy-,    57 Kev.     Dr. 

William  H.  De  Puy.  editor  and  author,  80 William 

Hrishane    Dick,    the    New   York    piihlisher,    74 Kx- 

Congressmau  William  Coi)elaud  Wallace,  of  New  York, 
45. 

Septe  ^ber    S. — Dr.     Johannes    von    Miqnel.    former 

Prussian  minister  of  finance.  72 Herman  ().  .\rniour, 

the  New  Y'ork  pork  and  prtnluce  merchant,  m. 

Septemljer  12.— Eugene  Diaz,   the  French  com|MMer, 

64 (lilliert  K.  Harroun.  treji-surer  of    L'uion  (,'ollege, 

W. 

September  14. — William  McKinley,  twenty-flfth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  .58  (see  pages  414-t;<2). 

September  15. — James  Hooker  Hamersley,  of  N'ew 
York  City,  57. 

September  16. — Bishop  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  of 
the  Protestant  Ep|>copal  Church,  79 Caldenm  Car- 
lisle, a  well-known  \Va.shingtxin  lawyer,  5t). 

September  IS.— Mrs.  Mary  Churchill  Hungerford,  con- 
tributor  to  American   newspajHTs  and   magazines 

Maj.  Hiram  T'aulding,  grandson  of  one  of  the  c.iptors 

of  Major  Andr^,  70 lamest;.  Hatterson.  of  Hartfnnl, 

Conn.,  builder  of  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wa.sh- 
ingtou,  78. 


TIIK    I.ATK   l.KN.    Wl 
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Septemln-r  20.— Kx-Cungre.HMuan  (ieorge  W«'st.  of 
Ballston,  X.  Y.,  7S. . .  .Charlesi  C.  Delnnmico.  mnnaginu 
proprietor  of  the  Delmonico  restaurantM  of  New  Yurk 
City,  40. 


FUKTllCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE   following  convention.s    and   gatherings   have 
l)een  announced  for  this  month  : 

Religiol'S. — The  Brotherluxxl  of  .\ndrew  and  Philip, 
at  Pittsburg,  Octoljer  31-Nov»'niljer  3  ;  the  rnivj-rsalist 
General  Convention,  at  HufTalo,  Octoljer  lfi-2:i ;  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  at  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 3-13  ;  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  at  San  Francisco,  Octolx-r  3  (s«'e 
page  449) ;  the  American  Board  of  CommissionerH  for 
Foreign  Missions,  at  Hartford,  Cctnn..  OctoU-r  8-11  ; 
the  American  Missionary  A.ssociation,  at  Oak  Park, 
111.,  Octol»er  22-25;  the  National  Council  of  Con- 
gregational (.'hurches,  at  Portland,  .Maine,  Octolier 
12-18;  the  American  Christian  .Missionary  Society, 
at  .Minneapolis,  .Minn..  Ortolx-r  H)-17  ;  the  General 
Ojuncil  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  at  LimJ^  Oliin,  Oc- 
toljer  10. 

iNDfSTIM.VL  AST)  CoMMKItriAL.- The  Hoad  Ma.st»Ts' 
and  .Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  OctolHT  8-10;  the  National  Hivermen'M  Atu-M-ia- 
tion,  at  Baltimore,  Octol)er  8-9;  the  Actuarial  .S^niety 
of  America,  lioston.  Octo»»«-r  24-25 ;  the  Iiitemationnl 
BrotherhcKxl  of  El<-<trical  Workers,  at  St.  1.  '  ■  lo- 

lM!r  21  ;  the  .National  A.sfwHiation  of  Retail  I)t  at 

HufTalo,  Octol)er  8-11  ;  the  National  Hanlware  AiuMxla- 
tion,  at  BufTalo.  OctolM-r  14  :  the  American  WandioutM- 
men's  A-wso<iation,  at  HufTalo,  <)ct4ilMT  HV-ln  ;  the  Na- 
tional Farmers' Congress,  at  Sioux  Fall-,  S.  D.,  Orfolwr 
1-10;  the  .National  Wholesale  Drugginls' couveUti'Hi.  at 
Old  P<.int  Comfort,  Va.,  Octol»er  14-19. 


RAlLRO.vn.— The  Onler  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  nt 
••san  Francis<-o,  Octolier  14;  the  Rjiilway  ."su|KTiniend- 
enta  of  Bridges  and  Buitdinj^s' Associntion.  at  .Vtlanla, 
Cia.,  Octoln-r  15;  the  .\merican  Railway  .\sso«-iation.  nt 
St.  I>>uis,  Octoln-r  'S.\\  the  Railway  Signaling  I'lub.  at 
Buffalo,  October  8;  the  American  S»ciety  of  Hallway 
SuiM'rint«Mulent-s  Ht  Buffalo,  Octolier  HI;  the  .Vmerican 
Street  Railway  As.sociaf  ion.  at  New  York  City.  Octolnr 
9-11  ;  the  American  As-mM-iation  <»f  (ieneml  l'as..<Miger 
and  Ticket  Agent.<s  at  Ashevllle,  N.  C,  0<t«>l>iT  l.V 

PATKloTir.- The  Nathmal  I'nlon  Vetemnn'  Knran)|>- 
ment,  at  Chi<'ago,  Octolwr  1.V17  ;  the  reunion  of  tli«« 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumljerland.  at  I<ouisville, 
Ky.,  October  8  ;  the  Me«lal  of  Honor  l<i*Ki<>n,  nt  Bu(TmIis 
O<*tolier  t»-10;  the  Union  Veterans"  I..iiioM  NiitlohMl 
Encampment,  at  (tett\sbur«.  Pa..  OctoU-r  7  IJ  ;  the 
Ijidies' Union  Vet4TanH' I/egion  National  KncMiipineni. 
at  the  Kiime  place,  Octoln'r  8. 

MiwKl.l.ANKofB.— The  Yale  Blcontennlnl.  nt  N.-u 
Haven,    Oct4>l>er  20-23;    the    Pan  American    < 

City  of  Mexins  Octolier  22  ;  the  National  Spli.: 

AMMociation.  nt  Wa«hingt4>n.  D.  V.  ;  the  American 
Humane    \  'on.    nt    BufT   "       '  "•  17 ;    the 

S4*vi-nth  (  ..f  Teacher-  Without 

Iwttin.at  Marburg.  Hr»'«*-Na«u»u,  Pruixin.  I»ct4ilirr  7-*  . 
the  Amerlcnn  A»lnllc  A<M4Minllon.  nf  \>>---:v,  N.  Y. 
(K-IoImt   17;    the  NnllonnI   Houm-IioIiI  dr  Ammi- 

riadon,  nt    IlufTnlo,   (trtober   1.%  17:  himI    \  '        '■  •\ 

Siciety  of  .M'iiih  ipjil    hiiprovemeiit,  at   .N,i,.  . 
OrtolMT  1-4. 


THE    LAST   DAYS    OF    PRESIDENT    M'KENLEV. 

IITS    VISIT    TO    J^.UFFALO,    Till-:    TKACiKDY,    AND    THE    NATION'S 

MOUliNING. 

BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


CupjTiijlU  Ij)  Liiii'.'lin^t. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AT  HIS  DESK. 

PHESIDEXT  MKINLEY  arrived  in  Buffalo 
September  4.  He  was  in  good  health  and 
excellent  sinrits.  For  a  month  lie  had  been  at 
his  home  in  Canton,  resting,  enjoying  relief  from 
most  of  the  cares  of  his  office.  Daring  this  four 
weeks'  holiday  he  had  mingled  with  his  old 
friends  and  neighbors.  He  had  walked  about 
the  streets  of  Canton  and  taken  long  drives  in 
the  country.  He  had  taken  especial  pleasure  in 
visiting  his  farm,  a  few  milec  from  (Canton  ;  and 
whenever  he  could  get  some  old  friend  in  the 
cai'riage  by  his  side  he  found  keen  delight  in 
e.Ktended  excursions  and  protracted  conversations. 
For  this  brief  season  he  threw  off,  as  far  as  pos- 
silile,  the  consciousness  of  being  President,  and 
became  again  the  simple  Ameiican  gentleman.  I 
have  been  told  by  Judge  Day,  Senator  Hanna, 
and  other  friends  who  visited  and  rode  and 
talked  with  the  President  at  this  time  that  it  was 
the  happiest  period  of  his  life.      His  wife  had  re- 


covered from  an  illness  which  carried  hor  to  the 
very  portals  of  the  grave  ;  she  was  now  stronger 
than  she  had  been  for  several  years.  His  own 
health  was  most  excellent  ;  the  strain  and  stress 
of  two  Presidential  campaigns,  and  of  nearly  four 
years  of  unremitting  toil  in  the  executive  chair — 
probably  the  most  trying  post  to  be  found  in  all 
the  world — had  left  no  marks  upon  him.  All 
his  family  and  })rivate  affairs  wei'e  in  a  most  de- 
sirable condition.  Thanks  to  economy  and  good 
management,  he  had  recovered  from  the  financial 
disaster  which  a  few  years  before  left  him  bank- 
rupt, and  had  now  a  modest  but  sufficient  com  • 
petency.  He  was  al)le  to  look  forward  with  fond 
anticipations  to  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
and  could  see  tlierein  the  probability  of  many 
years  of  quiet,  dignified  happiness. 

When  the  President  went  to  Buffalo  he  was, 
as  a  public  man,  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
He  felt  that  he  had  had  great  work  to  do,  and 
that  he  had  done  it  well.  He  knew  the  estimate 
the  world  was  placing  upon  him  and  his  achieve- 


MltS.    M  KINLEY. 
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ments,  ami  he  was  oontt-nt  lluTt-willi.  \\v  hatl 
grown  amazingly  siiico  li»«  fii-sl  t«M>k  hoUl  of  the 
rpins  of  government,  an<l  In*  wa«  ronsriuus  and 
I>ro|)erly  pnnul  of  this  growth.  He  knew  that 
lio  hail  piluteil  the  country  through  a  stormy 
|»eriod,  and  had  piloted  it  so  wt-ll  tliat  even  his 
political  opponents  had  litth»  criticism  to  ofTer. 
He  was  aware  that  more  than  any  other  President 
since  Washington  he  had  softened  the  rancor  of 
party  oj)position  ;  that  he  was  liked  and  trusteil 
l>y  all  the  ])eople  ;  that  the  last  remnants  of  eer- 
tionalism  had  disappeared  under  his  gentle  min- 
istrations ;  that  the  people  were  niore  united  in 
spirit,  in  good-will,  in  optimistic  outlook,  than 
they  had  ever  het'ii  hefore.  Thes<»  things  the 
President  often  spoke  of  to  his  intimate  friends  ; 
he  found  keen  satisfaction  in  tliem, — not  in  anv 
egotistic  or  vain  spirit,  hut  in  tlie  consciousness 
of  having  done  much  lor  his  count rv,  for  its 
material  prosperity,  for  the  uplifting  of  his  |)eo- 
pie  to  a  higher  and  better  view.  He  was  prouder 
of  this  than  of  any  (»f  his  oilier  aciiievements. 

He  knew,  too,  that  the  world's  estimate  of 
him  had  changed.  He  knew  that  he  had  grown 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Though  by  instinct 
and  training  his  horizon  had  in  earlier  years 
Ijeen  virtually  bordered   by  the  frontiers  of  the 


„  .     had 

briMidenrd   him.     CirrumBtanrea  had    ina4te  hin 
■<<  '  a    World    activity    instead     of   a 

J >•   concern.      He    hn-'    •■  •■•     and 

met  Hur  V.  all  the«e  probleni*  _  iu>m 

witliout.     He  ha<.)  ri8t>n  to  liis  opportuniiien.     He 
ha.l   d..i  .11   in   th«'       "  '  'e 

purely  t  .    fiehl.       H'  ;^. 

He  had  impressetl  himself  8<>  favorably  U|H)n  the 
nations  that  t'  '    for  him  as  man  and 

leader,  their  ri  .  liie  (iuvernment  and  the 

|Hi>p|«<    wliose  iian    he    wa.H,    had    visibly 

heightene<I.      Mr.   McKiidey  found  natural  and 
]  'ion   in   ih'-  -iie««  that   he 

\  t«i   take   I  ^      place   in  the 

world's  e8te«'m,  that  the  earlier  estimate  of  him 
as  a  man  of  single  idea  and   of  wholly  innidar 

view   had  given  way  to  a  broader  ap| "i. 

He  was  esjK'cially   pleas«'d   with    the   V  ^v- 

that  in  one  international  epiou^ie — that  of  1  iiina 
— he  and   his  .*^ecretary  of   S'  "       '"         '   i<l 

U'en  able  to  pitch  the  world-  _    '-r 

key,  and  to  make  the  Uniteil  Slates  the  mural 
leafier  of  the  nations. 

Thus.    Mr.    McKinley   went  tf»    HufTalo    in    a 
most   happy  frame  of  mind.      He  was  nul  una- 


i'i(»;'«ii>».>T  w  iii^i  »»   Mtvi».»iM.  TuiHii-n  AT  ni  rr»i,<' 
(Th.-  .lay  Ufor.-  tl..-  xuxtMy.    Tt.r  I'rr«lrtrnl  I-  thr  rtifurr  In  the  r.irrmr  fmi.1  of  Ihr  rrvtr»ln„  ..•nd.) 
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ware  of  his  phenomenal  popularity,  iiiiil  lie  was 
huninn  enou<;h  to  like  the  incense  of  that  vei- 
dict  of  •'  well  done"  expressed  in  the  plaiulits  of 
the  pt»ople  without  regard  to  party  lines.  K.\- 
ceedingly  grateful  to  liini  were  these  evidences 
that  the  masses  had  responded  to  his  teachings 
and  his  e.\ani[>le,  that  the  gospel  of  kindliness, 
of  faith  in  America  and  Americans,  of  hopeful- 
ness and   work,    of   meeting    responsibilities    in 


Copjrright,  1901.  by  H.  D.  Beach. 
PRESIDENT  MILBUBN,   OF  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

(President  McKinley  was  a  guest  at  Mr.  Milburn's  house.) 

whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  miglit  arise, 
of  a  growing  nation  that  must  ri.se  to  its  oppor- 
tunities as  to  its  duties,  had  fallen  upon  fertile 
soil.  So  far  as  his  individual  outlook  was  con- 
cerned, he  felt  a  new  confidence.  He  had  only 
entered  upon  his  second  term.  He  had  a  united 
people  behind  him.  He  had  voluntarily  thrust 
aside  once  for  all  the  temptation  to  stand  for  a 
third  term.  He  had  so  cleared  the  way  that 
during  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  Presi- 
dency which  remained  to  him  he  could  enter 
upon  new  efforts  to  promote  the  prosperity  and 
add  to  the  strength  of  his  country  without  sub- 
jecting himself  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of  self- 
seeking.  At  last,  as  he  often  i-emarked  to  his 
friends,  he  was  to  l)e  President  as  he  wanted  to 
be.  He  had  now  no  need  of  fearing  foe  or  of 
rewarding  friends.  He  was  independent,  un- 
restrained, free-handed.  Already  he  was  laying 
plans  for  the  future.     This   visit    to    the   Pan- 


American  K.xposition  al  IhilTalu  lie  had  decided 
to  mark  as  something  more  than  a  holiday,  some- 
thing more  tiian  an  agreeable  season  of  mingling 
with  the  people. 

President  McKinley  and  his  party  were  received 
at  Buffalo  with  amph;  demonstration  of  |)opular 
alTeclion.  Ihit  he  lost  no  liiiK!  in  speaking  the 
words  which  he  had  come  to  speak,  the  words 
which  were  to  point  tlu;  way  to  his  future  poli- 
cies. It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  McKinley  to 
seize  this  opportunity.  It  had  ever  been  a  favor- 
ite method  of  his  to  test  public  opinion  as  to  any 
new  departure  before  entering  ])raclically  upon  it. 
He  trusteil  the  people,  and  believed  they  had  a 
right  to  know  in  advance  the  intentions  of  their 
leaders.  It  was  a  part  of  his  creed  that  without 
po[)ular  approval  our  stat(;smen  can  do  nothing  ; 
with  it,  they  can  do  almost  anytiiing.  So  he  de- 
livered his  now  famous  Bufl'alo  speech.  It  was 
lieard  around  the  world.  It  roused  the  nations 
as  it  roused  our  own  people,  'i'hrougiiout  Chris- 
tendom one  expression  of  his  caught  the  imagi- 
nations of  men — "God  and  man  have  linked  the 
nations  together.  No  nation  can  longer  be  in- 
different to  any  other."'  This  gospel  of  com- 
mercial amity  and  of  peaceful  rivalry,  this  recog- 


MK.  GEORGE  B.  COKTELYOU. 

(Secretary  to  the  President.) 


nition  of  the  golden  rule  in  tlie  relations  of 
nations,  coming  fi-om  the  lips  of  William  McKin- 
ley, the  former  apostle  of  protection,  naturally 
startled  the  many  who  did  not  know  how  rapidly 
and   how   splemlidly   his  philosophy  had   broad- 
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ened.  But  it  was  no  surprise  to  those  who  hud 
watclipd  tlie  dcvdopineut  of  this  masterful  oj)- 
portunist,  litis  Iradfr  who  had  shown  his  powt-r 
to  lift  up  others  in  the  way  he  lifted  hunself.  It 
was  no  revelation  to  those  who  knew  that  his 
greatest  pride  was  frit  in  the  uniiication  of  his 
own  people,  and  that  now  his  fondest  ainiution 
was  to  api)ly  the  same  spirit  to  world  relations, 
primarilv  for  the  pooil  of  America,  ultimately  f*)r 
the  goo(l  of  all  nations. 

In  view  of  what  hapjMined  a  few  hours  lati-r. 
with  its  lamentable  sequel,  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  President  look  tipon  that  Buffalo  address 
as  tlH'  farewell  of  William  McKiidey.  Th.-y  say 
it  reads  like  a  l)enediction.  They  do  not  pn-tend 
that  its  author  had  any  premonition  of  his  com 
injr  fate  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  sure  he  was 
full  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of  determination  to 
go  on  with  his  great  work — that  he  never  for  a 
moment  iloubted  tliat  he  should  he  al»le  during 
tlie  next  thn-e  years  to  secure  great  results. 
But  some  inspiration    must    have    gui«led    him, 

they  tliink,  to  make  his   final   utterar s  an   ap 

peal  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  fui 
an  end  of  ungem-rous  rivalries,  an  end  of  wan* 
and  strife.  How  deeply  concerned  the  fat.  d 
President  was  for  the  success  of  his  new  w«m1.1 
policv  of  amity  and  jKface  may  »h'  jutlged  by  nn 
incident  of  a  few  days  later,  highly  pathetic  in 
light  of  events.      Afu^r  the  wounded    I'renident 


had  to  some  extent  recovered  his  stn'nglh.  Im 
asked  the  surgeons  for  the  morning  new  -••••-•!«. 

'•  It's  a  little  tooi'arly  for  tliat.  Mr.  \'  ." 

said  I>r.  Mann. 

"Oh,  1  didn't  want  to  read  wluil  the  |>a|i«'i-M 
print  about  this  affair,  "  replied  the  patient  ;  -I 
wanted    to    see    how    the    world    is    taking    my 

8|MM»ch." 

Hut  the   fates  were  contrary  :   tli' ^   eanie, 

(he  eyes  closed    in    the    long  sighi  .    and 

Tresiili-nt  McKinley  never  knew  how  Ihh  ian'wcll 
words  stirred  and  clM>«'red  the  worhl. 

The  day  after  the  delivery  of  his  »|n««««h.  or 
Kridav,  SeptemlH>r  G — a  dark  day  in  the  Ameri- 
can cjilendar — I'n'siiienl  Mi'Kinley  visited  Niag- 
ara Kails.  lie  was  a«*c«.mi  ■•  '=  '  ■  •  Mr**  Mc- 
Kinley and  the  meiiilM'ix  of  Thone 
who  wvTti  with  the  I*re»id»«nl  on  thm  occasion 
sav  thev  ha<l  never  s«'eii  him  in  happier  hummI. 
His  sun  was  shining  brightly  lliat  day.  He  wn« 
at  |M>ace  with  liimself  and  with  all  the  world. 
The  following  week  he  was  planning  to  np»>ni| 

h    his  ..'  '    ■       ti.l.    Senator    II-- '    ' "'   •  e- 

a     i.      To  It  he  wa«  l«M>k  ill 

fondest  anticipation.  It  is  certainly  a  pleaaant 
lliini:  to  know  that  on  ill  ^*« 

•    Mg    to   lie   among    ;..  ••»l 

At  Mr.  liMniiNM  h  wa*  lo  mw>l 

and  Hup  with  a  niiMiU»r  who  had  iM«en  liltlr  of 
htm  in  them*  later.  Mreniioiia  daya      ]U*ni  uf  all, 
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one  or  two  betwoen  whom  anil  liinisclf  a  small 
cloud  of  niisunilorstanding  liad  arisen  wore  now 
to  take  his  hand  ajrain.  The  clouds  were  to  be 
rolled  away.  There  was  to  be  c'onii)lete  recon- 
ciliation. Thoughts  oi  tliese  things  were  upper- 
most in  his  mind  this  day  ;  he  often  spoke  of 
them.  His  sweet  nature  was  never  sweeter  than 
in  these  last  hours  of  health  and  strength,  llis 
tenderness  toward  his  wife  was  never  better 
shown  than  «luring  this  holiday  excursion.  lie 
was  not  content  to  view  any  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  unless  she  were  by  his  side.  While  on 
the  inclined  railway,  going  down  into  Niagara 
Gorge,  Mr.  McKinlev  turned  every  moment,  witli 
an  an.xious  look  upon  his  face,  to  learn  if  Mrs. 
McKinley  was  mconvenienced  by  the  novel  and 
somewhat  startling  descent.  When  assured  that 
instead  of  being  frightened  she  was  greatly  en- 
joy ir.g  it,  his  eyes  lighted  with  satisfaction,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  did  he  permit  himself  to 
gaze  uninterruptedly  at  the  beauties  of  nature 
all  about  him. 

This  sixth  day  of  September  the  President 
was  almost  as  light-hearted  as  a  boy.  As  man, 
as  husband,  as  head  of  the  state,  as  leader  of  his 
people,  he  was  more  than  content.  He  felt  the 
thrill  of  his  success,  of  his  opportunities,  of  his 
power  for  good.  He  may  not  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  but  at  this  moment  he  was 
without  doubt  the  best-beloved  man  in  all  the 
world.  The  millions  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
affection  and  trust  vastly  exceeded  in  number 
and  excelled  in  devotion  the  millions  who  looked 
up  to  any  other  living  man.  His  power  for  good 
without  doubt  surpassed  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  leadership  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion among  the  nations.  Yet  at  this  moment 
there  was  lurking  upon  the  Exposition  grounds 
at  Buffalo  a  human  viper  planning  to  strike  down 
this  lofty  spirit,  to  destroy  this  superb  man.  Of 
all  the  thousands  of  people  upon  those  grounds, 
this  one  was  perhaps  the  most  insignificant  in 
physical  and  mental  equipment,  in  character,  in 
capacity — a  mere  worm  crawling  in  the  dust. 
Yet  he  had  in  his  pei'verted  heart  the  venomous 
purpose,  held  in  his  hand  the  tiny  instrument, 
which  were  to  set  the  world  a -weeping. 

Tlie  special  train  from  Niagara  Falls  arrived 
at  the  Exposition  grounds  about  3:30  o'clock. 
Mrs.  McKinley  was  sent  away  in  a  carriage  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Milburn,  president  of  the  Ex- 
position, where  the  President  and  his  wife  were 
guests.  Then  the  President,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Milburn,  Secretary  Cortelyou,  and  others, 
drove  to  the  Temple  of  Music,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  the  President  was  to  hold  a  public  re- 
ce'ption.  Twenty  thousand  people  were  gathered 
in  front  of  the  building,  and  as  they  saw  the  well- 


knowu  face  they  set  uj)  a  mighty  shout  of  w<d- 
come.  The  President  bowed  to  rigiit  and  left 
and  smiled.  Then  the  great  organ  in  the  Tem- 
ple pedaled  forth  the  national  air,  and  the  throngs 
fell  l)ack  from  the  entrance,  that  the  Presid<Mit 
might  i)ass.  Inside  the  1/udding,  a  space  had 
been  cleared  for  the  Presiiiential  party  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  permitted  to  enter  one  door,  pass  by  the 
President,  and  emerge  at  tiie  opposite  side  of  the 
auditorium.  Usually  a  secret- service  agent  is 
stationed  by  the  President's  side  when  he  receivers 
the  public,  but  on  this  occasion  President  Mil- 
burn  stood  at  the  President's  left.  Secretary 
Cortelyou  was  at  his  right,  and  a  little  to  the 
rear.  Opposite  the  Pi-esident  was  Secret  Service 
Officer  Ireland.  Eight  or  ten  feet  away  was  Offi- 
cer Foster.  When  all  was  ready,  the  line  of 
people  was  permitted  to  move,  each  one  pausing 
to  shake  the  hand  of  the  President.  He  beamed 
upon  them  all  in  his  courtly  way.  When  one 
stranger  timidly  permitted  himself  to  be  pushed 
along  without  a  greeting,  the  President  called 
out,  smilingly,  "Hold  on,  there;  give  me  your 
hand."  Mr.  McKinley  would  never  permit  any 
one  to  go  past  him  without  a  handshake.  He 
was  particularly  gracious  to  the  children  and  to 
timid  women.  Here,  as  we  have  often  seen  him 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  he  patted  little 
girls  or  boys  on  the  head  or  cheek  and  smiled  at 
them  in  his  sweet  way.  A  woman  and  a  little  girl 
had  just  passed,  and  were  looking  back  at  the  Pres- 
ident, proud  of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he 
had  greeted  them.  Next  came  a  tall,  powerful 
negro — Parker.  After  Parker,  a  slight,  boyish 
figure,  a  face  bearing  marks  of  foreign  descent, 
a  smooth,  youthful  face,  with  nothing  sinister 
to  be  detected  in  it.  No  one  had  suspected  this 
innocent-looking  boy  of  a  murderous  purpose. 
He  had  his  right  hand  bound  up  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  this  had  been  noticed  by  both  of  the 
secret-service  men  as  well  as  by  others.  But  the 
appearance  in  a  reception  line  of  men  with 
wounded  and  bandaged  hands  is  not  uncommon. 
In  fact,  one  had  already  passed  along  the  line. 
Many  men  carried  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands, 
for  the  day  was  warm. 

So  this  youth  approached.  He  was  met  with 
a  smile.  The  President  held  out  his  hand  ;  but 
it  was  not  grasped.  Supporting  his  bandaged 
right  hand  with  his  left,  the  assassin  fired  two 
bullets  at  the  President.  The  first  passed  through 
the  stomach  and  lodged  in  the  back.  The  second, 
it  is  believed,  struck  a  button  on  the  President's 
waistcoat  and  glanced  therefrom,  making  an 
abrasion  upon  the  sternum.  The  interval  between 
the  two  shots  was  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely  meas- 
urable. As  the  second  shot  rang  out.  Detective 
Foster  sprang  forward  and  intercepted  the  hand 
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of  tlie  asfsassin,  who  was  t'n<l«'avoiiii^  to  fir©  a 
thinl  bulK't  iuto  his  victim.  The  I'resitlenl  ditl 
not  fall.  He  was  at  ouce  supporteil  by  Mr.  Mil- 
burn,  by  Detective  Geary,  an<l  by  Secretary  t'or- 
telyou.  Before  turning,  he  raiseil  himself  on 
tiptoe  and  east  uptui  tlie  miserable  wrtteli  before 
him,  wlio  was  at  that  moment  in  the  clutches  of 
a  number  of  men,  a  look  which  none  who  saw 
it  can  ever  forget.  It  appeared  to  say,  '•  You 
miserable,  why  should  you  shoot  me?  What 
have  I  done  to  you?"  It  was  the  indignation 
of  a  gentleman,  of  a  great  so\il,  when  attacked 
by  a  ruffian.  A  few  drops  of  blood  spurted  out 
and  fell  on  the  President's  waistcoat.  At  once 
the  wounded  man  was  led  to  a  chair,  into  which 
he  sank.  His  collar  was  removed  and  his  shirt 
opened  at  the  front.  Those  about  him  fanned 
him  with  their  hats.  Secretary  C'ortelyou  bent 
over  his  chief,  and  Mr.  McKinley  whispered, 
"Cortelyou,  l->e  careful.  Tell  Mrs.  McKiidey 
gently." 

A  struggle  ensued  immediately  between  the 
as.sassiu  and  those  about  him.  Detective  Foster 
not  only  intercepted  the  arm  of  the  murderer, 
and  prevented  the  firing  of  a  third  shot  from 
the  revolver  concealed  in  the  hamlkerchief,  but 
he  planted  a  blow  square  upon  the  assassin's 
face       Even   after  he  fell,  Czolgosz  endeavored 


to  twi.-^t  alxtut  and   lire  again  at  the    I'  iL 

Mr.  Foster  threw  himself  uiion  the  «;•  <li. 
Turkt-r,  the  colored  man,  htruek  him  almost  at 
the  same  instant  titat  Koater  did.  IndtHnl,  a 
half  dn/»>n   men  w«'re   trying  to    U'at   if  ke 

tlie  murderer,  and  they  were  so  tliick  u .m 

that  they  struck  one  another  in  their  excitement. 
A  private  of  the  artillery  corpa  at  on©  moment 
had  a  bayonet -swtjrd  at  the  neck  of  '  ■  '  <z, 
and  would  have  driven  it  hom«>  had  i\'  -t- 

ive  Irtdand  held  his  arm  and  U'gged  him  not 
to  shed  blooil  there  U«fore  the  rn^sident.  Just 
then  the  President  raised  his  eyes,  saw  what 
was  going  on.  and  with  a  sligiit  motion  of  his 
right  hand  toward  his  assailant,  exclainied  : 

'■  Let  no  one  hurt  him." 

While  the  guards  were  driving  tlie  people  out 
of  the  building.  Secretary  Corlelyou  asked  ih© 
Presitient  if  ho  felt  any  pain.  Mr.  McKiidey 
slipped  his  hand  through  his  shirt-front  and 
pressed  his  fiiig«'rs  against  his  breast.  ♦'  I  ftnd  a 
sharp  pain  here,"  he  said.  On  withdrawing  his 
liand  he  saw  that  the  eiuls  of  his  fingers  were  red 
witli  blood.  The  I'resideiii  clo.si-d  his  lips  tightly, 
but  made  no  outcry.  His  head  sank  back  ufion 
the  arm  of  liis  faithful  secretary  ;  he  ap|M-nred 
drowsy.  At  this  moment  Amoaasailor  Aspiroz, 
of  Mexico,  forced  his  way  tt)  the  wounded  man's 
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side,  and  in  his  excitement  cried  :  "Oh,  God, 
mv  President,  are  vovi  shot  ? "  Tlie  President 
roused  himself  and  smiled  sadly  into  the  face  of 
the  ambassador.  "  Yes,  I  believe  I  am,"  he  re- 
plied, faintly.  His  head  sank  back  again,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  Suddenly  straightening  up 
in  his  chair,  he  gripped  its  arms  tightly  and 
thrust  his  feet  straight  out  before  him  with  a 
quick,  nervous  movement.  Thus  he  sat  till  the 
ambulance  arrived. 

The  assassin  was  quickly  taken  away  by  the 
police  and  the  detectives.  By  a  ruse  and  quick 
work,  they  managed  to  place  him  in  a  cell  before 
the  maddened  people  could  rend  him  in  pieces. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  placed  on  a  stretcher  and 
carried  out  to  the  ambulance.  AVhen  the  people 
saw  their  President  on  this  bed  of  pain  they  wept 
and  sobbed.  A  deep  groan,  a  wave  of  pity, 
grief,  horror,  anger,  swept  through  tlie  throng. 
The  automobile  ambulance  quickly  carried  the 
wounded  President  to  the  Exposition  hospital. 
On  the  way  thither  he  reached  inside  his  waist- 
coat, as  if  feeling  for  something,  found  it,  and 
remarked  to  Detective  Foster  :  ' '  That  feels 
like  a  bullet.  Is  it  a  bullet  ? "  Mr.  Foster 
placed  his  fingers  upon  the  spot  and  replied  : 
"  It  is  a  bullet,  Mr.  President."  "  Well,"  said 
the  wounded  man,  "it  is  only  one."  "When  the 
President's  clothing  was  removed  at  the  hospital 
this  bullet  dropped  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Foster 
picked  it  up,  and  now  has  it  in  his  possession,  a 
grim  reminder  of  the  tragedy. 

On   the   way  to  the   hospit&l,    Mr.    McKinley 
whispered  to  Secretary  Cortelyou  :    "Be  careful 


of  the  doctors.  I  leave  all  that  to  you."  The 
wounded  President  must  have  had  in  mind  the 
professional  unpleasantness  connected  with  the 
Garfield  case.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Garfield  and  of  Mrs.  Garfield.  From  the  lips  of 
the  latter  he  had  often  heard  the  sad  story  of 
those  long,  hard  weeks  in  1881,  when  the  master 
of  the  White  House  lay  dying  without  faith  m 
the  treatment  which  was  given  him,  convinced 
he  was  going  to  die,  feeling  helpless  and  fated. 
Arriving  at  the  hospital.  Secretary  Cortelyou 
soon  had  opportunity  to  assume  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility which  circumstances  and  the  words 
of  his  chief  had  thrust  upon  him.  It  was  at  4:12 
o'clock  that  the  assassin  fired  his  shots.  At  4:35 
the  President  lay  upon  the  operating-table  ;  his 
clothing  had  been  removed  ;  morphine  had  been 
administered  hypodermically,  relieving  nerve 
strain.  All  was  in  readiness  for  an  operation  ; 
but  who  should  perform  it  ?  Into  what  hands 
should  this  precious  life  be  committed  ?  It  was 
a  crucial  moment  for  Seci'etary  Cortelyou.  Many 
surgeons  had  been  telephoned  for.  Others  who 
chanced  to  be  upon  the  Exposition  grounds  at 
the  moment  volunteered  their  services.  "You 
know  all  these  men,"  said  Mr.  Cortelyou  to 
President  Milburn  ;  "  when  the  right  one  arrives, 
tell  me. "  Dr.  Herman  Mynter  was  the  first  to 
arrive,  bringing  with  him  Dr.  Eugene  Wasdin, 
of  the  marine  hospital  service.  Dr.  Mynter 
said  an  immediate  operation  was  necessary.  A 
few  minutes  after  5,  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann, 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
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reached  the  hospital.  Mr.  Milburn  whisjKTiHl  to 
J^ecretttiy  Cortelyoii.  "That's  the  man  for  tho 
operation." 

The  question  then  arose  wlietlier  the  operation 
sliould   be  performed  immediutelv,  or  whether  it 


UK.   I».   U.   I(1.\KY. 

(Mr.  NffKiiilcy'ft  faniil)  physiciiiii.) 

should  await  the  coming  of  Dr.  Roswell   Park, 
presiilont   of  the   American  Society  of  Surj;e<»n.s 
and  medical  director  of  tlie  Pan- American   K.\ 
position.     Dr.  Park  was  at  Niagara  Falls.     When 


the  trli'grani  reaclirU  him  ho  wu  jierfonuing  an 
o|>enition.  With  the  knift)  in  \\\»  iiand.  lie  iumuhI 
to  his  ■  ..,id  :   ••  I  c.i 

Now    '^  ^,.   n  («|NMMal    ■ 

Two  hours  must  elajwe  U^fore  ; 

^''  al,  and  all  who  atotxt  aliuul  the 

tion  turned  their  ey< 

consulted  with  Melville  Ilanua.  a  brother 

ator  Hanna,    a  stutlent  of   aurf^-rv  and 

the  subject  of  ihrtMj  op««rations  ;  .1- '  ■    V 

enl,  vice-president  of  the  MulTalo  K 

one  or  two  others.     These  gentlemen  told  Mr. 

Cortelyou  to    -       '       '      th»-y  would  share  with 

him    the    re-.  .      Mr.    Cortelyou    then 

whisjRMed  to  the  IVesident,  and.  turning  to  Dr. 

Mann,  in.structed  him  to  U-gin  ■  ration. 

At  J:"_'U  o'clock,  one  hour  an-i  •  :.  .li.iiulfs  after 
the  wound  was  inflicted.  Dr.  Wa-sdin  b.-gan  ad- 
ministering the  ether.  In  ten  iidnuti'S  the  Preai- 
dent  was  well  und«-r  its  influence.  Dr.  Mann 
then  made  an  incision  live  inchea  long  iktjkmj- 
dicular  to  the  body,  through  the  bullet  wound, 
which  was  four  incli»\s  U-low  tin*  left  nipple  and 
an  inch  and  a  liulf  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 
It  wa.s  found  that  the  liall — of  .32  caliln'r — had 
passed  through  lioth  walls  of  the  stomach.  One 
of  the   yh  ^   present   at   the  .  n  fur- 

nished  th.-  \ing  technical  dau.  :,  ...e  New 

\  ork  Mnlical  Journul : 

A  piece  of  cloth,  prulmlily  n  bit  «>f  undenthirt,  was 
fiiiiiiil  ill  tin-  truck  i>f  the  iiiiH.sile  ;  it  li«>ke<l  its  if  it  hud 
Ix-eu  ■■puiiclii'il  out"  liy  the  IhiII.     f|mii   ii|H'iiiiiK  the 
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jHTittnu'um.  !i  hulli't-lioli'  wnsdisctiviTod  in  the  antorior 
oi'iitriil  iM)rtii»n  of  tlii' stonuu-h.  This  viscus  was  drawn 
ni>  into  tin'  oinration  wmind.  and  tlio  \H>rf()rat ion.  after 
examination,  was  i-losod  \Vith  a  doul)li'  row  of  silk 
Mitiir»?s.  A  little  oozinii  of  the  stomach-contents  had 
(H'cnrre*!  thrtiULrh  tlie  opi-niiig.  all  of  whit-h  was  wijjed 
away.  On  I'X.iniination  of  the  dorsum  of  tlu'  stomach, 
another  oi)ening  was  found.  This  wjus  sutured  also. 
The  intestines  were  examined  for  wounds,  but  none 
were  found  ;  these  were  wrapped  in  hot  moist  towels. 
A  further  se.uch  for  the  missile  failed  to  (ind  it  ;  but  it 
became  ap])arent  that  it  had  done  no  other  vital  dam- 
age, with  the  strong  probabilitj'  that  it  lost  itself  in 
the  thick  lumbar  muscles.  The  aMominal  cavity  was 
rtushed  with  normal  salt  solution,  and  the  closure  be- 
gun. Seven  deepsilk  worm-gut  sutures  were  employed, 
and  catgut  was  placed  sui)erficially  between  them.  At 
alKiut  6:50  the  auiesthetic  was  discontinued  and  the 
alxhiminal  bandage  applied.  The  President's  pulse  was 
now  ri2  ;  respiration,  22. 

Dr.  Pai'k  arrived  before  the  operation  was  fin- 
ished and  joined  the  staff  as  consultant. 

The  wounded  President  was  at  once  taken  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Milburn.  Dr.  Rixey  un- 
dertook the  sad  task  of  conveying  tlie  news  to 
Mrs.  McKinley.  "The  President  has  met  with 
an  accident — he  has  been  hurt,"  were  his  first 
words.  "Tell  me  all — keep  nothing  from  me  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  McKinley;  ''I  will  be  brave — yes, 
I  will  be  brave  for  his  sake  !  "  Dr.  Rixey  then 
told  her  the  whole  story. 

At  once  a  thrill  of  anguish  and  horror  ran 
through  the  world.  Cablegrams  of  inquiry  and 
regret  from  all  governments  poured  in  upon  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.  King  Ed- 
ward, Emperor  William,  and  other  sovereigns 
sent  personal  messages.  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt, members  of  the  cabinet,  and  friends  of  the 
President  started  for  Buffalo  by  special  trains. 
Extra  editions  of  the  newspapers  were  issued 
that  evening  in  all  American  cities.  The  people 
remained  up  till  late  at  night,  surrounding  the 
bulletin  boards,  anxious  for  the  latest  tidings. 
Grief  was  universal  and  profound.  When  the 
people  finally  went  to  bed  that  night  it  was  with 
heavv  hearts.  Thev  believed  the  President  was 
fatally  wounded. 

The  assassm,  who  first  gave  his  name  as  Nie- 
mau,  was  quickly  discovered  to  be  Leon  Czol- 
gosz,  a  Pole,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  whose 
home  had  been  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his 
parents  were  found  to  be  hard-working,  well- 
meaning  people.  Tiiey  were  horrified  at  the 
news  that  their  son  had  murdered  tlie  President. 
The  assassin  made  no  other  confession  to  the 
police  than  the  simple  statement  that  he  was  an 
anarchist,  that  he  had  "  done  his  duty,"  and  that 
he  had  been  inspired  by  the  preachments  of 
Emma  Goldman,  whom  he  had  once  heard  lec- 
ture.    At  once    the   police    began   a  search   for 


Kiunia  tioldman,  and  a  few  djiys  later  slio  was 
aiTcsled  in  Chicago.  A  week  afterward  she  was 
released  on  Imil,  and  at  this  writing  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  upon  which  she 
can  be  tried  aiul  convicted. 

For  several  days  tlie  newspapers  wen;  filled 
witii  rumors  of  anarchistic  plots.  A  number  of 
arrests  were  made  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 
The  Government  secret  service  and  the  chiefs  of 
police  threw  out  a  drag-net,  and  sliadowed  or 
arrested  every  person  wlio  was  thouglit  likely  to 
have  had  any  connection  whatever  witli  a  plot 
against  the  Pi'csident.  Many  suspects  were  sub- 
jected to  rigoi'ous  examination  by  the  "sweat- 
box  "  process,  but  up  to  this  date,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  informed,  nothing  of  value  has  been 
elicited.  Among  Government  officials  and  the 
detectives  who  have  been  working  on  the  case 
there  is  a  strong  belief  that  the  assassin  had  no 
accomplices  ;  that  he  was  a  youtliful  and  zealous 
recruit  in  the  anarchistic  ranks  ;  that  his  liead 
had  been  turned  l)y  the  rhetorical  vaporings  of 
the  anarchistic  speakers  and  writers,  and  that  he 
set  out,  alone,  secretly  and  unaided,  to  do  a  deed 
that  would  make  him  infamously  famous.  The 
police  authorities  in  Buffalo  did  their  part  to 
induce  the  as.sassin  to  confess.  They  alternately 
wheedled  and  abused  him  ;  they  set  traps  for 
him,  they  treated  him  with  great  severity  ;  but 
not  one  word  could  they  draw  from  the  stubborn 
wretch.  September  17,  Czolgosz  was  arraigned 
in  court  at  Buffalo.  Two  well-known  lawyers. 
Judges  Titus  and  Lewis,  were  assigned  by  the 
court  to  defend  the  accused,  and  they  reluctantly 
accepted  the  task  as  a  matter  of  duty.  One  of 
tliese  counsel  interviewed  the  prisoner  in  his 
cell,  but  was  compelled  to  announce  to  the  court 
that  he  couhl  get  no  information  whatever  from 
his  client.  The  trial  was  set  for  an  early  day, 
and  it  is  probable  that  within  two  months  from 
the  day  of  the  crime  the  assassin  will  have  been 
convicted  and  electrocuted.  There  appears  to 
be  no  duubt  of  his  sanitv. 

There  speedily  arose  throughout  the  country  a 
great  outcry  against  anarchism.  Former  At- 
torney-General Miller  suggested  that  Congress 
enact  a  law  declaring  any  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  a  President  to  be  treason  ;  but  it  is  agreed  that 
such  a  law  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  During  the  days 
when  the  President's  recovery  seemed  probable, 
the  country  was  ill-content  with  the  prospect  that 
the  criminal  could  be  punished  only  by  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years,  that  to  be  computed  to  seven 
years  for  good  behavior.  Seven  years  for  slioot- 
ing  down  the  gentle,  noble  President  !  It  was 
at  once  suggested  by  Attorney-General  Knox  that 
the  criminal  might  be  tried  on  three  counts,  as 
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had  Ix'en  «lone  in  llie  case  t)f  the  iiutii  who  at- 
tempted to  kill  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick  in  ritislnirjr ; 
for  It  was  learned  that  ( 'zul^osz  had  followed  tlie 
President  to  Niagara  Falls,  intending  to  shoot 
hin>  there,  an«l  had  also  tried  to  get  near  to  the 
President  on  the  Exposition  grounds  the  day  be- 
fore. Much  discussion  was  started  throughout 
the  country  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
anarchy  and  punishing  conspirators  ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  new  law,  to  be  framed  by  ex- 
Attorney-General  (iriggs  ami  present  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  is  likely  to  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress next  winter.  In  many  places  men  were 
roughly  treated  for  uttering  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  President,  and  in  Iowa,  it  was  report«Ml, 
a  secret  society  had  been  formed  to  light  tire  with 
fire — to  assassinate  anarchistic  assassins. 

All  day  Saturday,  Septeinl^er  7,  great  anxiety 
and  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  world. 
By  nightfall  the  bulletins  had  become  more  en- 
couraging. There  was  ground  for  hope  that 
the  President  might  recover.  Mrs.  McKijd»>y 
was  permitted  to  see  her  husband,  and  tlu'ir  in- 
terview was  of  a  cheerful  nature,  consiiieriiig 
the  circumstances.  The  President  tried  to  en- 
courage her ;  she  bore  herself  well,  that  he 
might  not  be  distressed  on  her  account.  Mean- 
while, a  large  number  of  the  President's  rela- 
tives had  arrived  in  Huffalo.  as  well  as  the  Vice- 
President,  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  The  Milljurn 
house  had  in  an  instant  be- 
come the  center  of  the  na- 
tion's hopes  and  fears.  News- 
paper and  telegraph  head- 
quarters were  established 
across  the  street,  and  the  long 
vigil  was  begun.  This  day, 
Senator  Ilaniia  and  other 
friends  of  the  I'resiilent  con- 
cluded to  send  for  Dr.  Charles 
McBurney,  of  New  York. 
Before  doing  so  they  consulted 
the  physicians  and  surgeons 
already  engaged  in  the  case, 
and  these  unanimously  and 
heartily  urged  that  Dr. 
McHurney  be  summoned  at 
once. 

Sunday  tlie  reports  became 
more  an<l  more  encouraging. 
Dr.  McBurney  arrived,  and 
after  a  thorough  examination 
of  the])atient  joined  the  other 
physicians  in  an  oflicial  l»ulle- 
tin  of  reassuring  character. 
The     New     York     surgeon's 
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members  of  the  family,  cabinet  olfic«*n<,  and  inti- 
mate  friends  w  '  ;il 

the    President    a : ro 

was  great  rejoicing.     ThiH  venlicl.    Xf\-  -d 

throughout   the   world,    brought   relief  to  many 


It:' 
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9.       Dr 

[  '>f  tlie  .  if 

of  his  arrival.  He  said  the  o|x'nilion  had  been 
jH-rfectly    p.  ;ind    that    the    pr  -«» 

with  which  .    i  n  uiuiertakeii  had  <. «■ 

saved  the  life  of  Mr.  McKinlev.  Comment  was 
made  by  him  and  by  others  U|H)n  the  fortunate 
cin-umstance  that  the  -'  •  .  -  •  >  .'  ^^^  jj,g 
ExjK)sition,  where  an  a  i  call, 

and  where  witliin  a  few  minutes'  journey  stood  a 
complete  hospital,  witli  e\  wn  l« 

modern  surgery.      When  ..  ...     i  ..    .lent'* 

age  were  not  against  iiim,  and  if  there  were  any 
known  cases  of  reeovery  from  such  woun<l»  when 
the  patient  hau  pa.s.sed  his  fiftieth  year.  Dr.  Mc- 
Burney explained  that  in  vitality,  in  n*si8ling 
power,  in  preservation  of  the  tissues  from  disin- 
tegration, Mr.  McKinlev  hatl  h»<J  so  gtxwl  and 
careful  a  life  tha^  he  was  the  equal  of  the  avenige 
man  of  forty-five  years  of  age.  This  Sunday  was 
a  day  of  prayer  for  the  woundtnl  Pn'sident 
throughout  the  country,  and  when  these  chet>rful 
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titling  wori'  publislu'd  in  t^io  lunvspapcrs  next 
inorniiig  it  did  seem  as  if  tin-  prayers  had  heen 
answered  and  that  the  President  would  get  well. 

Monday,  the  news  was  still  better.  Secre- 
tarv  C'ortelyou  issued  ii  statement  ileelaring  that 
nothing  wjis  being  withheld  from  the  public  : 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  tlie  trulli.  ami 
shouUl  have  it.  'i'liis  naturally  helped  to  rt'stoi'(> 
public  confidence.  Announcement  was  made 
that  the  surgeons  had  decided  not  to  use  the 
X-ray  a})paratus  sent  them,  at  their  request,  by 
Thonuis  .\ .  Edison,  anil  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  no  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  locate  the 
missing  bullet.  The  doctors  and  friends  of  the 
President  began  to  talk  of  taking  him  back  to  the 
White  House  bs'  the  1st  of  October.  The  pa- 
tient's two  sisters,  convinced  that  their  brother 
was  on  the  way  to  recovery,  i-eturned  to  their 
home  in  Ohio.  Senator  llanna  left  for  Cleve- 
land. Vice-President  Roosevelt,  assured  by  tlie 
surgeons  that  the  crisis  was  passed  and  the  dan- 
ger now  at  a  minimum,  started  for  tlie  Adiron- 
dacks.  Secretary  Gage  and  Attorney- General 
Knox  went  to  Washington.  This  day  the  Pres- 
ident asked  for  the  newspapers,  and  Senator 
Hanna  smilingly  predicted  that  he  would  soon 
ask  for  a  cigar. 

On  Tuesday,  the  President  was  declared  con- 
valescent. For  the  first  time  since  the  shooting, 
nourishment  was  given  him  through  the  mouth. 
He  was  permitted  to  turn  himself  in  bed  and  to 
lie  upon  his  side.  The  danger  of  blood-poison- 
ing was  said  to  be  over  ;  if  it  were  to  appear  at 
all,  it  would  have  showai  itself  ere  this.  In  the 
evening,  some  disquiet  was  caused  by  the  news 
that  the  surgeons  had  found  it  advisable  to  re- 
open the  operation  wound  to  remove  a  bit  of  for- 
eign material — a  fragment  of  the  President's 
coat — which  the  bullet  had  carried  a  short  dis- 
tance beneath  the  skin,  and  which  had  caused 
slight  irritation.  There  was  reassurance  wlien 
the  official  bulletin  announced  that  "  this  incident 
cannot  give  rise  to  otlier  complications,  but  it  is 
communicated  to  the  public,  as  the  surgeons  in 
attendance  wish  to  make  their  bulletins  entirely 
frank."  The  members  of  the  cabinet  were  this 
day  promised  that  on  Friday  they  sliould  be  per- 
mitted to  see  and  talk  witli  their  chief.  Twice  a 
day  Mrs.  McKinley  was  allowed  to  enter  her  hus- 
])and's  chamber  for  a  short  time,  but  a  like  priv- 
ilege was  extended  to  no  one  else  save  the  sur- 
geons and  the  nurses. 

By  Wednesday,  tbe  whole  country  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Pi-esident  was  raoovering.  Opti- 
mism and  confidence  gave  way  to  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings.  The  last  bulletin  of  the  day  was 
the  best  yet  issued.  Decided  benefit  was  declared 
to  have  followed  the  dressing  of  the  wound  the 


night  before.  The  rrcsidciit  was  able  to  digest 
liipiitl  food,  and  the  quantity  given  him  was 
gradually  increased.  Micro.scopic  count  of  the 
number  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  a  drop  of 
blood  taken  fi'om  the  patient's  ear  indicated  no 
signs  of  l)l(>()(l-p()is(iiiing.  The  President  con- 
firmed Senator  lianna's  ijrediction  and  asked  for 
a  cigar.  lie  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  and  had 
no  doubt  that  he  should  recover.  Secretary  Hay 
and  Postmaster-General  Smith  nsturiu'd  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Thursday  morning,  the  President  was  given  a 
little  solid  food  ;  he  relished  it,  and  it  appeared 
to  do  him  good.  "  He  feels  better  than  at  any 
time  before,"  said  the  forenoon  bulletin.  Dr. 
McBurney  left  for  New  York,  convinced  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  retui'ii.  But 
the  unfavora'ole  turn  which  a  few  had  feared 
came  at  last.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
President  was  not  so  well.  By  8:30  in  the  even- 
ing \w  was  decidedly  worse.  The  solid  food  had 
not  agreed  with  him,  said  the  bulletin.  Excre- 
tion had  not  been  established,  and  the  pulse  was 
unsatisfactory.  Cathartics  were  administered. 
Then  the  heart  began  to  show  signs  of  weakness, 
and  failed  to  respond  to  stimulation.  In  the 
early  hours  of  Friday  morning  the  scenes  about 
the  Mil  burn  house  were  almost  dramatic.  Lights 
burned  in  all  the  windows.  Carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles rushed  up  at  frantic  pace  every  few  mo- 
ments, bringing  doctors  and  members  of  the 
family.  Across  the  street,  the  soldiers  paced  up 
and  down  ;  newspaper  men  darted  to  and  fro  ; 
in  the  tents  and  election  booths  which  had  been 
put  up  for  their  use,  the  correspondents  and  tele- 
graph operators  were  making  the  wires  throb 
vvith  dread  tidings. 

The  American  people,  who  had  retired  the 
night  before  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  had  a 
rude  awakening  Friday  morning.  Their  news- 
papers were  filled  with  big  head-lines.  The  Pres- 
ident was  sinking.  His  life  was  despaired  of. 
At  3  o'clock  the  surgeons  had  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  their  patient's  condition  was  ' '  very 
serious  and  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sion." Digitalis  was  being  administered  to 
stimulate  the  heart.  Even  while  the  people  read, 
their  President  might  be  dying. 

That  was  a  Black  Friday  for  the  people.  Their 
hearts  were  sore.  Many  of  them  gave  over  all 
thought  of  work,  and  did  nothing  but  watch  the 
bulletin  boards  and  buy  extra  newspapers.  During 
the  day,  there  were  faint  flickers  of  hope.  At  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bulletin  said  the 
President  was  conscious,  free  from  pain  ;  his  con- 
dition had  somewhat  improved  ;  there  was  a 
better  response  to  stimulation.  At  2:30  in  the 
afternoon,    hope    was  a  little   stronger,    for   the 
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doctors  said  their  palii-nt  had  more  than  h«'M  his 
own  ;  they  looked  for  further  improveiiieiit.  Hut 
an  hour  ami  a  half  later  even  this  meager  en- 
couragement ceased.  By  5:35,  tli. 
could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  I'l. 
dying.  He  was  sufTering  extreme  prostration. 
O.xygen  was  given,  hut  it  did  not  produce  the 
desired  elTett.  A  little  after  G  o'clock  a  report 
that  the  President  was  dead  was  circulated. 

But  it  was  premature.  The  Presi»lent  still 
lived.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  unconscious. 
Occasionally  he  ojiened  his  eye.s  and  trietl  to 
smile.  At  this  time  he  knew  he  was  fated  ;  for 
once,  as  the  surgeons  were  administeriin;  the 
oxygen,  he  looked  up  and  whisj^-red  :  ••  Whals 
the  use  ?  "  About  7  o'clock  he  summoned  enough 
strength  to  ask  for  Mrs.  McKinley.  They  led 
her  to  his  bedside  ;  then  all  retired  from  the 
room.  Tne  dying  husbuud's  face  lighted  up  as 
he  saw  his  life-companion  bending  over  him. 
She  kissed  and  caressed  him  ;  she  stroked  his 
hair  ;  she  crooned  over  him  like  a  mother  over  a 
stricken  child.  Each  tried  to  'oe  brave  for  the 
other's  sake.  Those  who  stood  watch  just  within 
the  adjoining  room  heard  wIiIsirm-s  pass  U-tween 
the  lovers  ;  they  heani  sobs  and  cries  ;  then  they 
led  Mrs.  McKinley  away. 

In  this  last  period  of  consciousness,  which 
ended  about  8  o'clock,  the  Pn-sidents  lips  were 
seen  to  be  moving.  The  surg»*ons  IhmU  tlown  to 
hear  his  words.  He  chanted  the  first  lines  of  his 
favorite  hymn,  "  Nearer,  My  God.  to  The**."  A 
little  later  he  spoke  again  ;  Dr.  Mann  wrote  the 
words  down  at  the  bedside. — and  the  last  con- 
scious utterance  of  William  McKiidey  was: 

"Good-bye,  all  ;  good-bye.  It  is  God's  way. 
His  will  1m^  done." 

The  President  soon  afterward  lapsed  into  un- 
consciousness, and  did  not  rally  again.  His 
heart-beats  came  more  and  mon*  fnintly.  His 
extremities  c'r'Jcd.  It  was  only  a  question  of  a 
little  time.  One  by  one,  members  of  the  family 
stood  by  his  si<le,  ki.ssed  liis  pallid  brow,  sp<'k>' 
his  well-loved  name,  and  drew  away  in  angui.^ii. 
Most  of  the  meiidjers  of  the  cabinet  came  to  say 
farewell.  Each  took  the  moist,  limp  hand — tin- 
hand  that  had  so  well  guided  the  ht-lm  of  tin- 
ship  of  state — and  hehl  it  for  a  moment  in  a 
parting  clasp.  Senator  Hanna.  ashen  -  faced, 
limped  to  the  Wdside  (jf  his  gn-at  friend,  and 
called.  "  Mr.  President  !  Mr.  Pn-siilent  !  " 
H«*aring  no  response,  he  crie«l,  in  choking  tones. 


William  !      William  ! 


But  It  was  in  vain. 


Thus  the  hours  passi'd.      The  Presi 
slowly  slipped  away.      At   times   it    W' 
to  say  if  the  heart  were  still  Iwaling.      Now  and 
then  the  sufferer  reached  out  hi«   hand  as  if  he 
wouhl    grasp   sc^mething  ;    Dr.    Hi,xey  gave    him 


liis    fi.r>  *■             ,»,,,!    ilu.    I'.,  •  ..,1     n 

like  a  .               th  a  toy.      Th.  -'2:15 

A.M.,  Saturday,  September  14.  In  all  his  hours 

r.  no  word  of   ■  re  or  ■             :nt 

-,      .     ...^    lips.       His    »'.;..,     ..ature    hi........    Jl- 

self  swei'ter  than  ever  in  the  last  hours.  He 
met  his  fate  bravely,  forgiving  his  murderer,  re- 
signed, at  I  •'    ■      r,(H\  an<l  himwlf. 

Grief  o\  •  .•    nation.      The  {WN.y.Irt 

never  lost  one  whom  they  ha«i  loved  better 

Theodore  Hoosevelt,  now  the  constitutional 
I'resideiit,  was  at  a  hunting  camp  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  when  the  tidings  reacheti  him.  He  at 
once  started  for  Buffalo  by  special  train,  arriv- 
ing there  l>efore  '1  o'clock  in  the  aft.  But 
he  ditl  not  take  the  oath  of  olTice  ■  .  and 
once  in  Buffalo,  he  dismissed  the  escort  of  cav- 
alry and  mounteil  j>olice  which  had  met  him  at 
the  station  and  drove  straight  to  the  Milbuni 
house.  It  was  as  a  private  citizen  that  he  called 
to  pay  homage  to  the  remains  of  the  dead  Pres- 
ident and  to  ofler  his  coi  '  .  ••  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  willow  a  .•  family.  This 
tlone,  he  went  to  the  house  of  liis  friend  and 
host,  Ansley  Wilcox  ;  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  memlH»rs  of  the  cabin«*t.  a  few 
friends,  and  a  score  or  more  of  new8pnp«>r  men, 
he  prepared  to  qualify  as  the  heail  of  the  state. 
Beautifully  simple  as  was  the  ceremony,  it  waa 


Tll»:    III   »>  %l.<>    l*»j<ll>kN>  K    <>»     ASnl  ».)    <.     Wll<<>\.  MllkHli 
ril»:Jill>K>T   IIOOMKVKI.T  TIIOK    TIIR  OATH   Or  orril  K. 

nevertheless  excecilingly  impressive  Requcoto*! 
by  Secretnry  of  War  Kool,  nfM-akmir  for  tho 
cabinet,  to  take  the  oath,  he 

say  I  y 

unbroken,  tiie  |)olicie«  of  Pn<«iden(  McKinley  for 

t'  i\  the  prosperity,  and  the  honor  of  our 

U ;  country. ■ 
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Mr.  Ruosevilt's  voicf  was  rlu)ki'tl  with  rnio- 
tion  wln'ii  lio  hfiran  to  sprak.  'I'licii  he  ivcovcMcd 
his  sell -possession.  Tiie  vista  of  toil  and  respon- 
sibility opening  hefoie  him  appeaivii  to  rouse  his 
eneriries  and  his  oounijro  :  for  now  his  tones  rang 
out  clear  and  strong,  and  liiere  was  the  emphasis 
of  deep  sineerity  and  great  purposel'uluess  in  the 
way  he  spoke  the  closing  words. 

"  TheoiUire  Roosevelt,"  exclaimed  District 
Judge  Hazel,   "hold  up  your  riglit  hand." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  right  hand  shot  up  into  the  air 
with  nervous  energy,  lie  held  it  there  without 
a  tremor,  his  left  hand  clutching  the  lapel  of  his 
coat.  Erect,  self-possessed,  vigor  and  alertness 
showing  in  every  line  of  his  figure,  and  nothing 
]>ut  the  l)linking  of  fine  eyes  behind  his  tliick 
glasses  telling  of  the  emotions  that  stirre(l  within 
him,  lie  repeated  after  Judge  Hazel,  in  clear, 
firm  tones,  the  memorable  words  : 

'•  1  do  solemnly  swear  that  1  will  faitlifully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  ttie  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.      And  thus  I  swear." 

As  simple  as  this  was  the  coronation  of  this 


new  leader  of  the  mightiest  of  nations.  No  poni]), 
no  blare  of  ti'umpet  or  I'oll  of  druiii,  no  rolx's  or 
music,  no  march  of  armed  men  or  thunder  of 
cannon.  Only  a  few  men,  hats  in  hand,  stand- 
ing in  the  parlor  of  an  American  gentleman's 
modest  home  ;  servants  peering  in  from  the  hall  : 
outside,  two  or  three  policemen  ;  a  crowd  of 
silent  iiHMi  and  women  across  the  street  needing 
no  restraint.  It  was  all  over  in  a  few  moments  ; 
and  yet  in  these  few  moments  this  young  man, 
not  yet  forty-three  years  old,  had  taken  within 
his  hand  a  greater  power  and  upon  his  shoulders 
a  greater  burden  than  any  king  or  emperor  or 
czar  knows. 

A  mile  away  lay  the  dead  President.  Here 
stood  the  living.  And  thus  was  the  supreme 
executive  power  in  the  republic  transferred  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  William  McKinley's  elo- 
.  quent  lips  were  closed  in  the  eternal  silence  ;  but 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  just  spoken  words  which 
gave  hope  and  confidence  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world.  The  effect  of  his  announcement  that 
it  was  his  aim  to  continue  the  policies  of  his  pred- 
ecessor reassured  foreign  powers,  brought  a 
feeling  of  security  to  the  financial  and   business 
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world,  inspired  and  comforted  tlie  people.  A 
new  man  and  a  yoiinp:  man  and  a  stn-nuoiis  man 
liad  taken  tlie  reins  of  j;overninent,  hut  there  was 
to  he  no  experimentation.  Tried  and  approved 
policies  were  to  be  continued  absolutely  un- 
broken. The  response  to  tliis  dfflaration  was 
swift  and  hearty.  rre.>is  anti  people  applaudetl  ; 
an<l  liefore  he  had  readied  the  national  capital 
President  Roosevelt  liad  the  world's  veniict  ujkjij 
his  fitness  and  his  prudence  in  hijjher  values 
upon  the  e.xchanges  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  after  taking  the  oath 
of  office.  President  Roosevelt 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
successful  administration.  He- 
fore  reaching  Washington  he 
liad  inviteii  all  the  memlx'rs  of 
the  McKinley  cabinet  to  re- 
main at  their  posts,  not  sim- 
ply for  the  time  being,  but 
indefinitely,  as  if  lie  had  been 
elected  President  and  had  clio- 
sen  them  to  be  his  counselors. 
All  liave  accepted.  In  this 
way  the  new  President  has  not 
only  paid  his  martyred  prede- 
cessor the  highest  possible 
tribute  in  annf>iincing  to  th«- 
world  that  the  McKinley  poli- 
cies are  to  Im'  his  policies,  and 
that  the  McKinley  men  an* 
to  l«*  his  men — tiiat  what  Mr. 
McKinley  built  is  to  sfainl  as 
a  monument  to  hi.s  wisdom- 
but  in  four  days  he  has  at- 
tached to  hiriKself  all  the 
strength  and  ability  which 
Mr.  MrKinley  had  l>een  four 
years  in  gathering  a)>out  him. 
Alnii^st  poetic.  a.H  well  i\n  praf 


tically  priiinisiiig,  ih  iIh*  plfdr*'  "f  ttm  new  Vw* 

idem    to   rt>gard    the    1. 

sivi'  of  t'  .  .\  of   Mi 

live  on  ii  i    HdluJUU; 

fruits 

Thf  day  Mr.   ! 
in    HtifTalu  the 
the  remains  of 
suited     fruiu    gangrene    a: 
I'       Md    the  bullet    w 

;U'    .:id  the  farther  i ^ 

no  evidence  that  nature  had   made  anv  | 

with  the  work  of  rejiair.     Death  wa«  unavoitiaoU* 

by  any  surgical  or  Mi'   ' 

of  opinion  among  ^• 

sion  of  the  practiiionerM  eii 


the   sluniaoh 


II  the  CAM*  and 


in  the  autopsy  re|Mirt  (  1 »  thai  liie  I'n-sidi-nt  n.-   • 
had  the  .slightest  ehanre   to  n**--'  •  •     "mi  cj)  t 
the  surgical  steps  taken    imn.'  .    aft4*r    ' 

shooting  were  such  as  might  have  saved  his  lifr 
under    favorr/ '  -   '  •     •  But    in    ordt-r   !•• 

have  these  fa.  -,  the  wound   mn-i 

l>e  in  the  bo<ly  of  a  man  of  youthful  vigor  and  of 
such  strenuous  vitality  that  natun>  may  entor  at 
once  ui>on  the  work  of  rtM'onstruction  and  !.•••■•  - 
Some  professional  controversy  has  natura. 
started  in  tin*  press,  but  the  family  and  intimato 
friends  of  the  late  Pr-  '  ■  i«nd  most  of  tlie 
eminent   physicians  an<i  _    <>nK   who  have  e.\ 

pressed  an  opinion,  are  thuruughly  satisfied  that 
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there  was  no  fault  in  the  treatment,  and  tliar 
all  that  science  could  do  to  save  the  precious  iiu- 
was  done.  Nor  was  it  possible,  it  «pj>ears  in  the 
sequel,  for  the  surjreons  to  know  that  nature  was 
not  eniraged  in  tlie  work  of  repair  and  that  >;an- 
grene  was  slowly  sapping  the  patient's  strength 
and  sending  poison  to  the  heart.  They  could 
know  of  tliis  condition  only  hy  t' 
which  it  was  sure  to  proiuce  ;  .:, 
appear  till  Thursday,  or  the  sixth  day  after  the 
operation.  The  only  reasonable  criticism  so  far 
pas-sed  upon  the  surgeons  is  that  the  continue«l 
high  pulse  of  their  patient  sh'iuM  have  U**!  th»>tn 
to  exercise  greater  caution  in 
their  bulletins. 

All  day   Sunday   the    re 

mains  of   the  President   lay 

in  stat«  in  the  city  hall  at 

Buffalo,    aftf-r     i'       '         -  ' 

beautiful  <«_'rv:i;.- 

burn  house.     Monday  morn- 
ing a  train  lx>re  the 

bcnly  !■'  ..  a-iiington.  and  hi! 

along  the  way   therf  was   .. 

ptathetic    demonstration     of 

the    sorrow    of    tin-   {H»<ipl«'. 

Bells     were     tollfd.     '  \  i-i - 

sung    by    choral    - 

flowers    strewn   upon    tin* 

trark.       V  -    •     -    '     -  dreil 

and  fifty  •  .  ran 

between  two  parallel  lines  of 

citizens  f*  -  with  bannl 

hetfds.      -%■  ;  ..  '*w  of  th»'in 

were  in  tears.      The  8^1kk)1s 
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oflBcers.  Supreme  Court  judiree.  many  Sonaiorsand 
I'  -.  and  I  •  c 

\.-  . .  ..  -i    tli«'  '  ;   "»  "tl 

exl  t.  Mr.  •  t. 

Tuestiay  night  a  si^ecial  train  bore  the  funeral 


bora  and  townsmen.  Deep  was  the  grief,  innu- 
merable were  the  :  n 

and  "    ■  '  Fv.  .  ■»  ii    i.                d 

the .  rw.Hn!  to  1.                n 
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his   face.      On   Tliursdny,  sorvioos  wtMc   licld    in  Mr.    iuul    Mrs.    McKinley's  two   children.      Just 

the    Methodist   church    of   wliicli    Mr.   McKinlcy  two  weeks   iiad    ehip.sed   since  the    Tresident,  in 

had  K>ng  been  a  member,  and  that  al'ternoon  tiie  full  health  and    happiness,  and  with   the   star  of 

body  was  deposited  in  tlie  public  receiving-vault  his  fame  shining  brighter  ihaii   ever  before,  had 

at   \Vestlawn   Cemetery,    near  to  the  graves  of  left  Canton  for  his  visit  to  Buffalo. 


THE   CHARACTER   OF    WILLIAM    M'KINLEY. 


BY  HENRY  B.    F.    MACFARLAND. 
(President  Board  of  Coniniissioners  District  of  Columbia.) 


DE.ATH  in  its  most  dramatic  form  has  sud- 
denly removed  President  McKinley  as 
though  to  a  century's  distance  in  historical  per- 
spective. But  yesterday  he  was  a  man  like  other 
men  ;  to-dav,  he  is  numbered  among  the  immortals. 
One  of  the  consolations  and  compensations  to  his 
friends  is  that  he  has,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  been  placed  beside  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  The  assassin 
has  done  for  him  what  all  his  friends  could  not 
do  in  bringing  out  clearly  his  greatness  and  in 
placing  him  beyond  the  power  of  enmity  or  acci- 
dent. The  arduous  greatness  of  things  done  is 
now  admitted  to  liave  been  his,  and  the  greater 
greatness  of  noble  living.  He  has  been  canon- 
ized by  the  united  love  of  all  the  people,  the  very 
thing  which  he  in  a  high  sense  coveted  most,  so 
that  in  his  death  he  realized  his  greatest  ambi- 
tion, which  was  to  break  down  all  sectional  bar- 
I'iers  and  bring  all  his  countrymen  into  sympathy. 
In  the  apparently  universal  chorus  of  praise  and 
sorrow  it  seems  difficult  to  recall  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  late  President  which  have  dis- 
graced some  newspapers  and  some  public  men. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  that  the  very  newspapers  and  men 
who  did  these  things  are  now  joining  in  that 
chorus  or  keeping  a  respectful  silence.  Perhaps 
they  feel  remorse  over  what  may  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  incitement  to  his  murder  ;'  perhaps 
they  realize  that  moral  assassination  may  lead  to 
physical  assassination,  and  is  at  least  to  be  ranked 
with  it.  Perhaps  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to 
see  the  man  as  he  really  was,  and  they  understand 
tliat  they  mistook  gentleness  for  weakness  and 
courtesy  for  artfulness.  But  McKinley  forgave 
these  enemies  as  he  forgave  all  others  who 
wi-onged  him,  and  we  need  not  cherish  resent- 
ment against  them.  It  is  better  to  dwell  grate- 
fully upon  tlie  general  appreciation  of  his  virtues 
and  graces,  which  testifies  in  itself  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  country's  thought,  and  is  echoed  by 
all  the  nations  of  earth  in  their  unprecedented 
tributes  to  his  memory. 


Now  tliat  he  is  gone,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  almost  take  the  historian's  view  of  him, 
we  can  see  the  consistency  of  McKinley's  life 
through  all  its  extraordinary  experiences.  He 
was  as  much  a  typical  American  as  Lincoln,  al- 
though born  to  better  conditions.  He  came  of 
that  Scotch-li-ish  stock  which  has  done  so  much 
for  this  country,  and  he  had  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  a  father  and  mother,  who  gave  him  a 
Christian  home  and  a  training  and  example  that 
made  him  in^early  life  a  follower  in  their  steps. 
It  was  as  a  ti-ue  Christian  that  McKinley  achieved 
his  greatest  success,  and  this  is  the  key  to  all  his 
history.  He  had  a  remarkable  mind,  which  con- 
stantly grew  in  strength  ;  he  made  the  most  of 
all  his  opportunities,  and  they  came  to  him,  one 
after  another,  as  they  did  not  come  to  other  men. 
He  rose  steadily,  sometimes  halting,  but  never  re- 
treating, from  the  place  of  private  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army  of  the  Union  until  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  its  armies  and  navies,  its  leader  in  the 
war  which  he  tried  to  prevent,  which  he  quickly 
ended  and  then  turned  to  the  best  uses,  and  its 
dominant  representative  at  the  council- table  of 
the  world.  He  had  all  the  kinds  of  success  that 
men  of  ambition  covet,  except  that  of  money- 
making,  for  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  time. 
He  had  not  only  personal  success,  but  he  had 
ofBcial  success.  He  showed  greatness  not  only 
in  domestic,  but  in  foreign,  affairs.  He  not  only 
conducted  the  United  States,  as  it  passed  from 
the  old  century  into  the  new,  into  an  entirely 
untrodden  field  of  endeavor  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  but  he  made  its  greatness  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  his 
management  of  the  affair  of  China.  He  had 
finished  this  last  task  in  the  signing  of  the  pro- 
tocol in  Peking  the  day  he  was  shot.  His  work 
was  done  when  the  hour  struck. 

Yet  throughout  his  career,  so  exceptional  in 
its  progressive  success,  as  he  rose,  first  to  that 
rank  of  major  which  was  his  title  ever  after  with 
his  wife   and  closest    friends,    and  then  on  the 
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ladder  of  politics  up  to  the  leader 
ship  of    the    Hmise  of    ! 
lives,  the  governorship  ti.   ...    .-,..  . 
and   the   Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  more  than  all  he  diii 
and  his  best  success  was  sern   in  his 
own  character.      All  the  wuiM   sees 
now  in  the  lifjht  of  his  U'autiful  last 
lays  that   the  strenjjth.  the   tender 
iiess,  the  inteirrity,    and   the   kindli 
ness  of  that  character  were  remark 
able.      Those  who  have  known  him 
well,   e.«j)ecially  in  late  years,     have 
felt  the  power  of  his  character.     They 
have  known  the  absurdity  of  the  as 
sertions  that  he  was  pliable,  and  even 
that  he  could  be  controlled  by  this 
man  or  that,  simply  Ijecause  he  was 
not  given   to  brai;   or    bluster,   and 
preferred  the  kind  to  the  unkind  wav 
of  dealing   with    men.     They    knew 
that,  while  he  would  do  everythimr 
in  his  power  to  conciliate  and  to  grai 
ifv  tintil  he  came  to  the  point  when' 
he  could  not  properly  yield   further, 
his  will  power  was   immovable,  and 
he  cr)uld  say  ' '  No  "  as  positively  as  he 
could  say  it  pleasantly.      No  one  was 
ever  able   to  make  him  do  what  he 
did  not  want  to  do,  or  what   he  did 
not  tliink  it  was  right  to  do.  an<l  his 
was  the  deciding  mind   in  the  very 
cases    where    he    was    said   to   have 
vielded  most  to  others.      The   mem 
ix-rs   of   his   cabinet    and   all  others 
who  came  close   to  him   knew  that, 
with  all  his  courtesy  and  considera 
tion  for  tiieu),  he  was  the  leader  and  c»>iiiiiiandfr. 
It  was  not  so  ea.sy  for  outsiilers  to  se»-  this,  Ik.'- 
cause  he  never  intimated  it  in  any  way,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  always  desirous  to  give  others 
m<»re  tlian  their  share  of  th»'  creilit  for  whatever 
they  had  a  part   in   doing  with  him.      He   never 
seemed  to  assert  himself  or  to  advertise  himself 
in  any  wav. 

Hut  although  it  must  now  1m;  apparent  to  every- 
Ixjiiy  that  rn'si<lenl  .McKiniey  was  the  ir real  man 
of  his  administrations,  ami  that  he  showed  e.x- 
cejttional  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  the 
management  of  the  new  proldems  of  the  new  and 
larger  place  into  which  he  was  led,  with  liis  fellow- 
countrvmen,  by  the  providence  of  (mm),  his  most 
<listinguishing'chara'  •  '  '  was  his  loving  spirit 
and  his  willingness   t  •       It  was  a  heart  of 

love  for  all  men,  a  Christian  heart  r.f  love,  measur- 
ing up  to  the  ideal  set  forth  by  St.  Pnul  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Corinthians,  since  it  took  in  all  men. 
even  his  enemies,  thai  mad.-  it  j-ossible  for  him  to 
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tri-at   ail    men   as   lie  UKl.      >> 

teresting   now    that  he  is  goi 

many  men  1>elieve  that  each  m  his  own  c« 

hati   es|>«'i-ial  and    tlisir  -ig    kindness    fi«>ni 

him.      No  public  man.  ii'  >  >  .i»y,  nor  f'' ever 

liad  so  many  friends,  each  of  whom  i>  wan 

something  s|NM-iaI  in  his  friendship.      McKinlev. 
like  I  '         ■  the  coi 

they  ...  .^    .  ;    but  .^.    .- 

ImxIv  else  in  some  degree.     It  was  this  that  i 

it  possible  for  Iiini  to  make  f 

.11  /.    1.. .......     i  1 

T> 
1, 

withsianil  his  forgiving  spint.    It  giivr  I 
facility  in   •! 

managing  at:...  

would  not  have  .  thus, 

sincere  and  as 


an«l  great  menial  |n>weni. 


It 
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MrKiiih'v's  greatiiOi^s  in  its  hijulu'st  loiiu  \v;is 
that  of  him  wlio  is  tlie  servant  of  all.  In  (iliiil 
duty,  in  the  devotion  of  the  Inishand  and  llie 
father,  in  t  lie  faithfulness  of  friendship,  lie  showed 
how  a  man  ean  serve.  As  a  soldier  and  as  a 
public  man  he  showed  how  a  patriot  can  serve. 
He  literally  poured  out  his  life  for  others,  ;nid 
gave  up  everything  to  serve  the  republic.  In 
the  forty  years  of  liis  career,  from  liis  enlistment 
in  1861  to  his  departure  in  litOl,  he  was  always 
serving  in  the  spirit  of  ITim  who  came,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  for  many.      He  was  a  true  martyr,  testifying 


to  the  law  of  loving  saciilice.  lie  was  human  and 
Jiad  faults  and  made  mistakes,  but  tliey  were  not 
serious  to  those  who  loved  him,  and  even  those 
who  diflfei'eil  witli  him  would  admit  that  thev 
were  not  intentional.  \'\'.\\  lives  have  been  more 
worthy  of  emulation,  and  there  is  no  other  man 
ill  our  history  of  whom  we  can  so  confidently  say 
that  his  greatest  gift  to  us  was  an  example,  and 
that  those  who  follow  in  his  steps  will  surely  en- 
rich tliemselves  and  their  country.  Wiiat  man 
of  us  has  not  aln^ady  felt  i\w  uplifting  influence 
of  that  example  ?  And  what  greater  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  one  wlio  has  gone  forward  ? 


PRESIDENT  M'KINLEY'S  ADDRESS  AT  BUFFALO, 

SEPTEMBER    5,  1901. 


PRESIDENT  MILBURN,  Dikectok  -  Gen- 
eral Buchanan,  Commissioners,  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen  :  1  am  glad  to  be  again  in  the 
citv  of  Buffalo  and  exchange  greetings  with  her 
people,  to  whose  generous  hospitality  I  am  not  a 
stranger,  and  with  whose  good-will  I  have  been 
repeatedly  and  signally  honored.  To-day,  1  have 
additional  satisfaction  in  meeting  and  giving  wel- 
come to  the  foreign  representatives  assembled 
here,  whose  presence  and  participation  in  this 
exposition  have  contributed  in  so  marked  a  de- 
gree to  its  interest  and  success.  To  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
British  colonies,  the  French  colonies,  the  repub- 
lics of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  the  commissioners  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
who  share  with  us  in  this  undertaking,  we  give 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  felicitate  with  them 
upon  the  triumphs  of  art,  science,  education,  and 
manufacture  which  the  old  has  bequeathed  to  the 
new  century. 

Expositions  are  the  timekeepers  of  progress. 
They  record  the  world's  advancement.  They  stim- 
ulate the  energy,  entei'prise,  and  intellect  of  the 
people,  and  quicken  human  genius.  They  go  into 
the  home.  They  broaden  and  brighten  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.  They  open  mighty  storehouses 
of  information  to  the  student.  Every  exposition, 
great  or  small,  has  helped  to  some  onward  step. 
Comparison  of  ideas  is  always  educational,  and 
as  such  instructs  the  brain  and  hand  of  man. 
Friendly  rivalry  follows,  which  is  the  spur  to  in- 
dusti-ial  improvement,  the  in.spiration  to  useful 
invention  and  to  high  endeavor  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity.      It  exacts  a  study  of 


the  wants,  comforts,  and  even  the  whims  of  the 
people,  and  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  high  quality 
and  new  prices  to  win  their  favor.  The  (juest 
for  trade  is  an  incentive  to  men  of  business  to 
devise,  invent,  improve,  and  economize  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Business  life,  whether  among 
ourselves  or  with  other  people,  is  ever  a  sharp 
struggle  for  success.  It  will  be  none  the  less  so 
in  the  future.  Without  competition  we  would  be 
clinging  to  the  clumsy  and  antiquated  processes 
of  farming  and  manufacture  and  the  methods  of 
business  of  long  ago,  and  the  twentieth 
would  1)6  no  further  advanced  than  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  though  commercial  competitors  we 
are,  commercial  enemies  we  must  not  be. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  has  done  its 
work  thoroughly,  presenting  in  its  exhibits  evi- 
dences of  the  highest  skill,  and  illusti-ating  the 
progress  of  the  human  family  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  This  portion  of  the  earth  has  no 
cause  for  humiliation  for  the  part  it  has  per- 
formed in  the  inarch  of  civilization.  It  has  not 
accomplished  everything  ;  far  from  it.  It  has 
simply  done  its  best  ;  and  without  vanity  or  boast - 
fulness,  and  recognizing  the  manifold  achieve- 
ments of  others,  it  invites  the  friendly  rivalry  of 
all  the  powers  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade 
and  commei'ce,  and  will  cooperate  with  all  in 
advancing  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
humanity.  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  all  the 
nations  are  none  too  great  for  the  world's  work. 
The  success  of  art,  science,  industry,  and  inven- 
tion is  an  international  asset,  and  a  common 
glory. 

After  all,  how  near  one  to  the  other  is  every 
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part    of    the    worM  !     M,>,lorn    inventions    hav.. 
brought  into  close  relation  widt-lv  8pparate<l  iHNi- 
pies   and    made  them   Ijetter   acquainted.     (Jen- 
graphic  and   political  divisions  will  continue  to 
exist,    but   distances   have   been   effaceil.      Swift 
ships  and   fast  trains  are  Wcoming  cosmopolitan 
They  invaile  fields  which  a   few   vears  ago  were 
impenetrable.       The    world's    proihicts    are    ex- 
changed   as  never   l^efore,    and   with   increasing 
transportation   facilities  como  increasing  knowl- 
edge and    larger    trade.      Trices    are    fixed   with 
mathematical   precision  by  supply  an.l  demand. 
The  world's  selling  prices  are  regulated  bv  market 
and  crop  reports.      We  travel  greater  distances  in 
a  shorter  space  of  time  and  with  more  ease  than 
was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  fathers.      Isolation  is 
no  longer  possible  or  desirable.      The  same  im- 
portant news   is   read,    though   in  ditferent   lan- 
guages, the  same  day  in  all  Christendom.      'J'he 
telegraph  keeps  us  advised  of  what  is  occurring 
everywhere,    and    the    press    foreshadow.s,    with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  nations.      Market  prices  of  products  and  of 
securities  are  hourly  known  in  everv  coiTimercial 
mart,  and  the  investments  of  the  people  exteml  U-- 
yond  theirown  national  Iwundaries  into  the  remot- 
est parts  of  the  earth.    Vast  transactions  are  con- 
ducted, and  international  exchanges  are  made,  bv 
the  tick  of  the  cable.      Every  evet.t  of  interest  is 
immediately    bulletined.     The   quick   gathering 
and  transmission  of  news,  like  rapid  transit,  are 
of  recent  origin,  and  are  only  made  possible  by 
the  genius  of  the  inventor  and  the  courage  of  the 
investor.      It    took   a  special   messenger  of    the 
Government,    with  every   facility   knr>wn  at  the 
time  for  rapid  travel,  nineteen  days  t(j  go  from 
the  city  of  Washington  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
message  to  General   Jackson   that  the  war  with 
England    had  ceased   and  a  treaty  of  peace  liad 
been  signed.      How  diflerent  now  ! 

We  reached  General  Miles  in    Porto  Rico  by 
cable,  and  he  was  able,  through  the  military  tele- 
graph, to  stop  his  army  on  the  firing  line  with  the 
mes.sage  that  the   United  Stat«'3  ami  Spain  haii 
signed  a  protocol    suspending   hostilities.       We 
knew  almost  instantly  of  the  first  shots  fired  at 
Santiago,    and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  forces  was  known  at  Washington  within 
less  than  an  hour  of  its  consummation.     The  first 
ship  of  Cervera's  fleet  had   hardly  emerged  from 
that  historic  harbor  when  the  fact  was  Ha.xheil  to 
our  capital,   and   the  swift  destruction  that  fol- 
lowed  was  announced   immediately  through  the 
wonderful  merlium  of  telegraphy.    So  accustomed 
are  we  to  safe  and  easy  communication  with  dis- 
tant lands  that  its  temporary  intorruplion.  oven 
in   ordinary    times,    resulls    in    Io.hh    and    incon- 
venieiir-e.      We   shall   never   foriret   the   days   of 


n- 


anxious  waiting  an<I  awful  « — - 

formation  wa-s  j)ermitted  t.)  f  ,g^ 

and  the  «lip|om»tic  roprwmniativea  of  the  nations 
in  China,  cut     "^  '  ;,j„ 

anil  outisideof  ...i 

,  -*i •'■<i 

•»y  an  angry  and  niisguitknl  mob  that  t  ..<i 

their  lives;  nor  the  joy  that  ihrdled  the  world 
when  a  single  nt-— «■'••  '•  ••  -i  <:  .  ,.„| 
•  •f  the  United  St..  „. 

ister,  the  first  news  ol  the  safety  of  the  besieged 
diplomats. 

At  the  Ijeginning  of  iho  nineli-enth  century 
tliere  was  not  a  mile  of  steam  railnwul  on  the 
gIol>e  ;  now  there  are  enough  miles  to  make  its 
circuit  many  time.s.  Then  there  was  n  ■  '  no 
of  electric  telegraph  ;  now  we  have  a  .  . 
age  traversing  all  lands  and  all  seas,  Go<l  and 
man  have  linked  tin*  "  er.  No  na- 
tion can  longer  be  inu... other.    And 

as  wo  are  brought  more  and  more  in  l<iuch  with 
each  other,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  misiin- 
tlerstanilings,  and  the  stronger  the  Ji-  •  n, 
when  we  have  differences,  to  adjust  th.  ;.e 

court  of  arbitration,  which  is  the  noblest  forum 
for  the  -settlement  of  international  disputes. 

My  fellow-citizens :  Trade  8tatl^tn•s  indicate 
that  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  une.xampled 
prosjH'rity.  The  figures  are  almost  ap[>alling. 
They  show    that  we  are    utilizing   our  fi.  ^  .| 

forests  and   mines,  ami   that   wo  are    fi.  a^ 

profitable  etnployinent  to  the  millions  of  work- 
ingmeii  throughout  the  United  States,  bringing 
<oinforl  and  happines,s  to  their  homes,  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  lay  by  savings  for  old  age  and 
di.xaliility.  That  all  the  people  are  partici|tating 
in  this  great  pr     ■•••■/ is  s.>.'n  in  evei      '  ,, 

community,    ai.  ^w    bv    the    en  ...d 

unpn-cedented    deposits    in    our   savings  banks. 
Hiir  duty  is   the  care  and   se<Mirity  of  these  de- 

|>osits,    and   their  safe   inveslinent   di '••  '  ■   -'i. 

highest  integrity  ami  the  best   busin<  v 

of  tluMM?  in  charge  of  these  de|>o8itones  of  the 
|M>oi)le's  earnings. 

We   have  a  vast  ami  intricate  businuss.  built 
up  through  yosrs  of  toil  an<l  struggle,  in  which 
every   part   of  the  country   has  iu  stake,  wh     h 
will  not  |K?rmil  of  either  negUn't  or  of  •  ••   ' 
ishnoss.      No  narrow.  sonlii|  jHilicv  »  f 

it.     The  gn'ar«>st  skill  and  wis«loin  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  pnxluo  "  '.     , 

hold  and  increa«e  it.    tliir 
which   have  grown   to  such   great    pn>|N>rti< 
afT«>ct    the   homes  and   <  '  ons  of  lli< 

and  tlie  welfari' ■■'■  '' ■•    ,        Ourcap.i-.  »  i.. 

pro<luce  has  de.  .   so  onorniouiiiy,  aii<i  our 

pro«lucls  have  so  miilnpliiHl,  thst  the  problem  of 
m^  -     '•■•    -  .    -       • 
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will  keop  what  Wf  liavc  Xo  other  policy  will 
get  more.  In  these  times  of  marvelous  Ixisiness 
energy  and  gain  we  t>nght  to  be  looking  to  the 
future,  strengthening  the  weak  places  in  our  in- 
dustrial ami  commercial  systems,  that  we  may  he 
ready  for  any  storm  or  strain. 

By  sensiltle  trade  arrangenuMits  which  will  not 
interrupt  our  home  production,  we  shall  extend 
the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  .\  system 
which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and 
liealthful  growth  of  our  export  trade.  We  must 
not  repose  in  fancied  security  tiiat  we  can  forev(>r 
sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If 
sucli  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  best 
for  us  or  for  those  with  wliom  we  deal.  We 
should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their 
products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  in- 
dustries and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial  develop- 
ment under  the  domestic  policy  now  firndy  estal)- 
lisbed.  Wiuit  we  produce  beyond  our  doinestic 
consumption  must  have  a  vent  al)road.  The  ex- 
cess must  be  relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet, 
and  we  should  sell  everywhere  we  can  and  buy 
wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and 
productions,  and  tiiereby  make  a  greater  demand 
for  liome  labor. 

The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  press- 
ing problem.  Commercial  wars  are  unprofitable. 
A  policy  of  good- will  and  friendly  trade  rela- 
tions will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties 
are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ; 
measures  of  retaliation  are  not. 

If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer 
needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect 
our  industries  at  home,  why  shotdd  they  not  be 
emplove<l  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets 
abroad?  Then,  too,  we  have  inadequate  steam- 
ship service.  New  lines  of  steamers  have  al- 
ready been  put  in  commission  between  the  Pa- 
cific coast  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those 
on  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  and 
•South  America.  These  should  be  followed  -up 
with  direct  steamship  lines  between  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  South  American 
ports.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  times  is  direct 
cotumercial  lines  from  our  vast  fields  of  produc- 
tion to  the  fields  of  consumption  that  we  have 
but  barely  touched. 

Next  in  advantage  to  having  the  thing  to  sell 


is  to  hav(^  the  convenience  to  carry  it  to  the 
l)uyer.  \W)  must  encourage  our  merchant  marine. 
We  must  have  more  ships.  They  must  be  under 
the  American  flag,  built  and  manned  and  owned 
by  Americans.  These  will  not  only  be  profitaljle 
in  a  commercial  sen.se, — they  will  be  messengers 
of  peace  and  amity  wherever  they  go.  W(!  must 
build  the  isthmian  canal,  which  will  uiute  the 
two  oceans  and  give  a  sti'aight  line  of  watcu'  com- 
munication with  the  western  coasts  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  I'acific  cable  cannot  be  longer  postponed. 
In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  of  national 
interest  and  concern  you  are  performing  an  im- 
portant part.  This  exposition  would  have  touched 
the  heart  of  that  American  statesman  whose  mini! 
w'as  ever  alert  and  thought  ever  constant  for  a 
larger  commerce  and  a  truer  fraternity  of  the 
republics  of  the  Xew  World .  His  broad  Ameri- 
can spirit  is  felt  and  manifested  here.  He  needs 
no  identification  to  an  assemblage  of  Americans 
anywhere,  for  the  name  of  Blaine  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Pan-American  movement 
which  finds  its  practical  and  substantial  expres- 
sion, and  whicli  we  all  hope  will  be  firmly  ad 
vanced,  by  the  Pan-American  Congress  that  as- 
sembles this  autumn  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.  The 
good  work  will  go  on.  It  cannot  be  stopped. 
These  buildings  will  disappear,  this  creation  of 
art  and  beauty  and  industry  will  perish  from 
sight,  but  their  influence  will  remain  to 

"Make  it  live  bt-yoiul  its  too  short  living, 
Witli  praises  ami  thanksgiving." 

Who  can  tell  the  new  thoughts  that  have  been 
awakened,  the  ambitions  fired,  and  the  high 
achievements  that  will  be  wrought  through  this 
exposition  ?  Gentlemen,  let  us  ever  remember 
that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  conflict  ;  and 
that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of 
peace,  not  those  of  war.  AVe  hope  that  all  who 
are  represented  here  may  be  moved  to  higher 
and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world's 
good,  and  that  out  of  this  city  may  come,  not  only 
greater  commerce  and  trade  for  us  all,  but,  more 
essential  than  these,  relations  of  mutual  respect, 
confidence,  and  friendship  which  will  deepen  and 
endure. 

Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will  graciously 
vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness,  and  peace  to  all 
our  neighbors,  and  like  blessings  to  all  the  peo- 
l)les  and  powers  of  earth. 


«;%< 


Tlir:ODORE    ROOSEVELT 


*' T^IIEOD(^HE  ROOSKVKLT  lias  only  one 
A  fault,'"  said  a  well  known  New  York  |h>1- 
itician  less  than  two  years  ago, —  "lie  does  not 
know  how  to  tell  a  lie."  This  was  an  e.\j>ert's 
judgment,  uttered  with  every  assurance  of  settled 
conviction.  It  was  as  true  as  it  was  naive.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  never  learne<l  to  tell  or  act  a  lie. 

The  character  of  the  twenty -si.xth  President  of 
tlie  United  States, — of  him  who  enters  u{>on  his 
great  office,  not  amid  pieans  of  victory  and  with 
the  joyful  acclaim  of  hai){)y  partisans,  but  bowed 
with  the  nation's  woe  and  stricken  with  its  grief, 

is   not   complex  ;    it   is   extremely  simple.      It 

may  be  summed  up  in  a  word  :  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  genuine.  That  means  that  lie  is  natural, 
not  affected  ;  frank,  not  deceptive  ;  true,  not 
false.  -Ml  his  cither  traits  ami  characteristics 
follow  naturally  fron>  his  genuiiu-ness.  His 
private  life,  his  public  activities,  his  modes  of 
thought,  of  speech,  and  of  acti(jn,  are  those  of  a 
genuine  man.  They  are  not  to  be  understood  or 
e.xplaineil  by  involveil  processes  of  reasoning,  or 
bv  search  for  hidiien  causes  and  concealed  ambi- 
tions. The  simplest  and  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  words  and  deeds 
is  always  the  truest. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  I'resitltiit  of  the  I  int«<l 
.States  because  his  fellow-citizens  wished  him  to 
be  President.  He  is  net  a  political  accident.  It 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  powers  and  al>ililies 
of  John  Tyler,  of  Millanl  Fillmore,  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  or  of  Ciiester  .\  .  .Arthur  to  say  that  tho.^e 
who  named  them  for  the  Vice- Presidency  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  their  succe.'^sion  to 
the  post  of  ciiief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Kach 
in  time  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  under  th.- 
operation  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and 
ea«-h  acquitted  himself  in  his  own  way — Presi- 
dent Artiiur,  at  least,  with  distinction.  But 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  title  to  the  Presi- 
dency rests  legally  upon  the  same  l»asis  as  that 
of  Tyler,  Fillmon-.  John.soii.  and  .\rthur,  was 
chosen  to  the  Vice  Presidency  Urcaiise  his  party 
and  a  majority  of  the  j»eople  wanted  him  for  the 
Presi.lency.  No  one  who  saw  the  ciirn-nls  of 
feeling  which  flcnved  backward  and  forwaid 
during  the  .sessions  of  th.-  Republican  national 
conventi.»n  at  I'luladelphia.  in  June.  )«•<((». 
doubts  this  for  an  instant.  In  the  eyes  of  tin.' 
great  represi-nlative  body,  there  wai*  but  oi.. 
figure,  one  pirsonalitv.  of  dominant  an.l  unm. 
diate  inU-rest,— Theodore  Roosevelt.  PreHid-nl 
M.Kinley's  name  and  fame  w.-re  already  -.•„... 


The  convention  regardiMi   him  ««  in  a  claM  by 

I  ■'    and  joyfully  and    un  '  '   <\ 

I.. •     reiioiiiination   and    u.  .  •• 

had  so  richly  earned.  Hut  all  this  was  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  Heenitnl  more  like  a 
matured  historical  judgment  than  an  event  in 
contein|K»rary  jHilitics.  Fn»m  tliis  view|H»int  the 
convention    an<i    the    Republican    |»ariy    lo«iked 

toward    the    future,    and    the    fir      d    lo 

them  all  to  take  Us  form  from  'I  Roose- 

velt. Others  were  highly  n-sitecti-*!  and  cor- 
dially liked,  others  »eeme«l  lx«tter  8uil««<l  by 
tem[M-rament  than  he  to  the  routine  duties  of  the 
\' ii-e- President ial  oflici*  ;  but  a  great  and  digni- 
fied office  was  to  be  filleil,  and  The«Hbirt»  Ko<iim»- 
velt,  the  man  of  the  future,  must  fill  it  !  His 
own  eager  preferences,  the  earnest  wishes  and 
hojM's  of  his  clos«'st  friends,  all  had  to  give  way 
Ix'fore  the  irresistible  desire  lo  put  Theoilon' 
Roo.>jevelt  in  the  highest  |K.8sibIe  {Misiiion  of 
dignitv  and  of  honor.  There  can  l»e  no  diuibt 
that  the  happy  cry  <»f  the  irreat  |»arty  leader  who 
exclaimed,  iis  Mr.   Ro..sevelt  finished  hi*  k- 

ablv  incisive  ami   powerful   s|>«-«'ch   in  .-•  ng 

President  McKinley's  renomination.  "  It  will  b*' 
vi»u  in    1JMI4,  just  as  unanimously."   voice<l  ex- 

actlv     what     the     convention     felt.       T' '    •••, 

TlieodoiH"    RiMisevelt    went    into   the    \  -i- 

<lency  Un-ause  it  was  the  highest  office  o|>en  to 
him  at  the  moment.  lM'<-au.se  he  was  wanted  for 
I'resideiit,  and  btn-aus*-  at  the  projK-r  time  it  wa-s 
intended  to  nominate  and  to  eUi-l  him  Pn'sident. 
So.  1  lejK'al,  he  is  not  a  pt>lilical  accident,  but 
siic«-eeds.  unhappily  t<M.  smtn  and  under  ttn)  ter- 
rible conditions,  to  what  was  marked  out  for 
liim  more  than  a  year  a»fo.  That  aonio  of  his 
{Militical  enemies  lalNtreil  -ly  for    '  Ml- 

nation  and  were  greatly  \ .    I>y  it  1  ■       -  ■    of 

the  opportunities  it  afTorded  them  eliM-where, 
was  provoking,  but  events  have  prove«l  that  It 
was  iinini|H>rlant . 

Through    riu'«Mlore    RiKiwvelt  there  has  Immmi 

reston'd  the  spirit  of  llio  original  conntitulional 

provision,    afterward     minlifled    by    the    t  "' 

Iriient.   by    which    the   M-cond    choice 

-    for    president    U'came,    i/i«<»  Jurt't,   Vic*- 

Pn-si-lent.      In  this  reH|MMt,  he  sI.xhI  in  the  aamo 

relation  to  I'n      '         *'    '  •  J«.hn   \  ' - 

-- I  in  to   Pi  He  ^^ 

I  mated  i«i  saUsfv  or  lo  pla»'ai«,  but  to  auc- 
,  ,  .  ,|       The  n  cruel  and  co  -        '     n»- 

'       anti' .;■'•••  ■•    "•e  slow  and   oi.i;..   ^^nt' 
,  .  -    .  .iW. 
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It  should  not  escape  attention  that  of  all 
tlie  long  line  of  illustrious  Presidents,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  the  first  to  be  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  great  city.  Other  Presidents  have  passed 
over  to  cities,  and  so  have  become  more  or  less 
identilied  with  city  conditions  and  city  life,  nota- 
bly Presiilents  Arthur,  Clevelaml.  and  Harrison  ; 
but  Mr.  Koosevelt  is  the  first  President  to  repre- 
sent and  to  reflect  in  his  very  fiber  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  great  modern  city,  and  that 
city — New  York.  He  is  also  the  youngest  man 
to  take  tlie  constitutional  oath  required  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  forty-tliird  birtliday 
will  come  on  tlie  twenty-seventli  day  of  the 
present  month.  Of  all  his  predecessors,  only 
three  came  to  the  Presidency  before  they  were 
fifty  years  of  age.  Grant  took  the  oath  at  forty- 
seven,  Cleveland  at  forty-eight,  and  Pierce  at 
forty-nine. 

Moreover,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  too 
late  to  have  any  other  than  a  child's  or  a  student's 
memories  of  the  war  between  the  States.  He 
is  the  first  President  of  whom  this  can  be  said, 
and  it  means  much.  His  great  predecessor  has 
as  truly  united  the  nation  in  sentiment  as  Lin- 
coln kept  it  unitei]  in  fact.  Mr.  Roosevelt  starts 
with  the  presumption  that  it  is  united,  and  for 
him  the  several  so-called  sections  of  the  country 
are  merely  geographical  or  historical,  not  political, 
terms.  tie  has  worn  his  country's  uniform  side 
by  side  with  those  who  once  fought  against  it. 
The  fortunate  cooperation  of  1898  is  for  him  the 
normal  fact  ;  the  unhappy  conflict  of  1861-65 
is  historv. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  only  city-born  and  city- 
bred,  but  for  over  two  hundred  yeais  his  family 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  tlie  commer- 
cial and  the  political  development  of  New  York, 
■whose  historian  he  himself  has  been.  His  father, 
whose  name  he  bears  and  whose  sturdy  good- 
citizenship  he  justly  reveres,  was  prominent  in 
the  city's  life.  AVhat  this  city  experience  has 
meant  for  him  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  sliould 
be,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  himself  expressed  it 
with  emphasis  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  on 
New  Yoi-k  in  the  "  Historic  Towns  Series."  He 
says  : 

In  speaking  to  my  own  countrymen,  there  is  one 
point  upon  which  I  wish  to  lay  especial  stress  ;  that  is, 
the  necessity  for  a  feeling  of  broad,  radical,  and  intense 
Americanism,  if  good  w^ork  is  to  be  done  in  any  direc- 
tion. Above  all,  the  one  essential  for  success  in  any 
political  movement  which  is  to  do  lasting  good,  is  that 
our  citizens  should  act  as  Americans ;  not  as  Ameri- 
cans with  a  prefix  and  qualification, — not  as  Irish- 
Americans,  German-Americans,  native  Americans, — 
but  as  Americans  pure  and  simple.  It  is  an  outrage 
for  a  man  to  drag  foreign  politics  into  our  contests,  and 
vote  as  an  Irishman  or  German  or  other  foreigner,  as 


thi>  case  may  be  ;  and  tlie'e  is  no  woise  citizen  than  the 
professional  Irish  dynamiter  or  German  anarchist,  be- 
cau.se  of  his  attitude  toward  our  social  and  political 
life,  not  to  mention  liis  efforts  to  embroil  us  with  for- 
eign jiowers.  Hut  it  is  no  less  an  outrage  to  discrimi- 
nate against  one  who  ha.s  become  an  American  in  good 
faith  merely  because  of  his  creed  or  birthplace.  Every 
man  who  has  gone  into  practical  politicks  knows  well 
enough  th;it  if  lie  joins  good  men  and  lights  those  who 
are  evil  he  can  pay  no  heed  to  lines  of  division  drawn 
according  to  race  and  religion.  .  .  .  The  most  impor- 
tant lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  New  York  City  is 
the  lesson  of  Aniericanism, — the  lesson  that  he  among 
us  who  wishes  to  win  honor  in  our  life,  and  to  play  his 
part  honestly  and  manfully,  must  be  indeed  an  Ameri- 
can in  spirit  and  purpose,  in  heart  and  thought  and 
deed. 

The  writer  of  these  inspiring  words,  them- 
selves a  lofty  political  creed,  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  city  cosmopolitanism  long  since 
became  national.  Educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  plunging  into  the  study  of  the  law  ;  serv- 
ing a  city  district  for  three  terms  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  delegate-at-large 
to  his  party's  national  convention  at  twenty -five  ; 
living  an  out-of-door  life  on  a  ranch  on  the  Little 
Missouri  ;  traveling,  hunting,  and  climbing  in 
his  vacations  ;  studying  and  writing  works  of 
histoiy  and  books  on  sport,  on  politics,  and  on 
literature  ;  serving  as  civil-service  commissioner 
at  Washington,  president  of  the  police  commission 
in  New  York,  and  returning  to  Washington  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  volunteering 
for  service  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  serving  bril- 
liantly ;  taking  up  the  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  of  the  governorship  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  New  York  for  two  years,  and  finding 
time  while  discharging  them  well  to  write  a  criti- 
cal interpretation  of  Cromwell's  career  and  a  his- 
tory of  his  regiment  organized  for  the  Spanish 
War  ;  and  finally  presiding  for  a  few  days  over 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent— surely  here  is  a  training  such  as  America 
alone  can  give  to  "  one  of  Plutarch's  men." 

AYliat  other  statesman  or  what  other  man  of 
letters  could  have  written,  or  would  iiave  been 
asked  to  write,  sympathetic  studies  of  two  such 
typical  but  widely  different  Americans  as  bluff 
old  Tom  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  the  polished 
Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York  ?  Theodore 
Roosevelt  alone,  of  all  living  Americans,  could 
penetrate  to  the  common  secret  of  the  greatness 
of  these  contrasting  types,  and  could  reveal  it. 
His  life  in  New  York  and  his  college  training  at 
Harvard  had  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  char- 
acteristics and  the  environment  of  Morris,  while 
his  travels  in  the  West,  his  life  on  the  plains, 
and  his  insight  into  frontier  standards  and  con- 
ditions revealed  to  him  those  of  Benton. 


CoI'>ri»-M.  ,J.>|.  1.)   R;»_liw..ol,  N    ^ 


PKESIDKNT  TIIE«UM»nK   lUMwKVKLT. 
(The  Pn-nUlrnt  «hil  liU  frtniiU  mnsidpr  tliU  liU  tnwC  piirtr«U.) 
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Mr.  Roosevrlt  is  ono  nf  llio  very  f»nv  scholarly 
politiriaiis.  There  are  many  men  who  are  schol- 
ars and  politicians,  but  in  Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  two  are  completely  fused.  His  character  is 
enriched  but  not  complicated  by  tlie  presence  of 
the  two  elements.  Each  element  lights  up  the 
other;  as,  for  instance,  where  in  his  "Life  of 
Cromwell"  he  is  al^le  to  interpret  some  events  in 
the  -.jreat  Protector's  carei'r  with  a  precision  which 
the  more  erudite  historians  liave  missed,  and 
where  in  his  political  )>apers  and  addresses  a 
helpful  historical  parallel  or  a  happy  quotation 
lends  force  and  concreteness  to  his  argument. 
lie  is  more  of  the  type  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  this  respect,  than  any  of 
our  later  statesmen.  One  evening  at  Pliiladel- 
phia,  in  June,  lilOO,  when  his  rooms  were 
crowded  with  ]iowerful  men  discussing  whether 
or  not  his  impending  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  was  wise,  and  while  an  immense  body 
of  cheering  paraders  crowded  the  street  below, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  sat  in  an  inner  room,  alone, 
absorbed  in  reading  Thucydides.     He  was  resting. 

As  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  is  associ- 
ated forever  with  his  policy  of  "Thorough,"  so 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  made  his  own  the 
"Strenuous  Life.''  '  This  is  almost  universally 
misunderstood.  For  liim,  the  "  strenuous  life  "  is 
the  contradiction  of  a  life  of  selfish  indulgence, 
of  unproductive  dreaming  and  mind-wandering, 
and  of  careless  neglect  of  personal  and  civic 
duties.  The  "strenuous  life"  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  not  an  active  military  life,  much 
less  a  life  of  contention,  bustle,  and  noise. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  primarily  a  man  of  peace. 
He  has  long  sripi)orted  the  cause  of  arbitration  as 
the  best  means  of  settling  differences  between  na- 
tions. He  detests  war,  unless  it  be  that  conditions 
makepeace  forthemomentdishonoi'able.  He  went 
to  war  himself  against  the  urgent  appeals  of  his 
family  and  of  every  intimate  friend  he  had,  not 
from  love  of  fighting  or  of  glory,  and  not  from 
ambition,  but  from  the  sternest  sense  of  duty. 
Great  thinkers,  great  poets  and  artists,  great 
men  of  affairs,  are  as  much  his  heroes  as  are  the 
world's  greatest  military  and  naval  captains.  It 
is  the  fact  thnf  they  ilid,  and  not  the  particular 
thing  which  they  did,  that  claims  his  attention 
and  his  admiration.  For  him,  the  philosopher 
Kant,  who  never  left  his  native  province,  and 
whose  eighty  years  of  long  life  were  given  over 
wholly  to  abstruse  thinking  and  to  teaching  the 
results  of  his  thought,  led  a  strenuous  life  as 
truly  as  did  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  or  Lincoln.  A 
life  which  finds  no  expression,  which  contributes 
nothing  to  humanity,  which  aims  persistently  at 
no  lofty  ideal,  is  the  life  that  is  not  strenuous,  as 
he  uses  the  word. 


Theodore  Roosevelt's  activity  is  not  impetuous. 
Few  pul)lic  m<>n  Wi'igh  coursers  of  action  more 
carefully  than  he,  and  few  are  so  well  equipped  to 
weigh  them  quickly  and  accurately.  A  sluggish 
nature  is  not  necessarily  a  wise  one.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's actions  are  prompt,  firm,  and  decisive,  not 
because- he  does  not  reason  and  weigh,  but  be- 
cause lie  reasons  and  wei<rhs  whih;  others  are 
searching  for  something  to  put  upon  the  scales. 
He  acts  often  upon  his  instinctive  feelings  and 
judgments,  but  this  is  an  unsafe  course  only  for 
him  whose  instincts  are  bad.  The  man  of  clear 
intellectual  vision  and  of  right  feeling  must  act 
quickly  if  lie  is  to  act  effectively.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  discovered  the  secret  of  freedom 
as  Emerson  saw  it. 

Freedom's  secret  wilt  tliou  know  ?  — 
Counsel  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ; 
Loiter  not  for  cloak  or  food  ; 
Right  thou  feelest,  rusti  to  do. 

It  was  just  this  sort  of  "impetuosity  "  which  led 
to  the  words,  to  be  hereafter  memorable  in 
American  history,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  on 
taking  the  oath  of  office  as  President  : 

In  this  hour  of  deep  sorrow  and  terrible  national  be- 
reavement, I  wish  to  state  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to 
continue  ab.solutely  tmbroken  the  policy  of  President 
McKinley  for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  our 
beloved  country. 

Tiieodore  Roosevelt  believes  that  the  world  is 
a  good  world,  that  it  is  ruled  by  a  divine  Provi- 
dence whose  eternal  purposes  are  just,  and  he 
relies  with  absolute  confidence  upon  the  results 
of  a  direct  and  clear  appeal  to  the  sense  of  right 
and  of  honor  in  his  fellow-man.  Mr.  Riis  has 
told  the  story  of  his  burning  words  to  a  large 
body  of  labor-union  delegates  before  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  appeared  while  president  of  the  New 
York  City  police  commission,  in  order  to  discuss 
some  cases  of  friction  tliat  had  arisen  between 
the  police  and  the  "  pickets  "  of  a  union  which 
was  on  strike.  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  that  the  trou- 
ble was  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  party,  the 
police  or  the  pickets,  fully  understood  the 
claims  and  the  position  of  the  others  ;  so,  as  is 
his  nature,  he  sent  word  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion that  he  woxild  like  to  meet  them  and  talk 
the  matter  over.  The  labor  men,  it  appears, 
thought  that  they  were  confronted  by  the  usual 
politician  seeking  personal  advantage,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  trouble  unless  their  de- 
mands were  acceded  to  by  the  police  authorities. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wasted  no  time  in  parley.  With 
that  terrible  earnestness  which  his  friends  know 
so  well,  he  said  : 

I  asked  to  meet  you,  hoping  that  we  might  come  to 
understand  one  another.     Remember,  please,  before  we 
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go  fHrtlier.  that  the  worst  injury  any  one  of  yon  cnn  do 

to  the  cause  of  hiUir  i«.  tn  i'iiuiis4>l  vi<>lfnc«>.  It  will  nlso 
l)e  wor^f  for  hitnvlf.  riuLr-taiKl  <li-.t  initly  tliat  onU-r 
will  Ih-  kept.  The  i>«»liet>  will  keep  it.  Now  we  can 
prtK'ee«l. 

What  liappeiied  ?  Did  llie  int»«>tiup  break  up 
ill  angiT  and  disorder?  Not  at  all.  The  labor 
men  bmke  out  in- 
to treniendou.s  ap- 
plause. An  hun- 
est  in  a  11  ha  d 
touched  the  na- 
ture of  other  lion- 
est  men  by  his 
honesty.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
believes  that  tliis 
country  can  l)e 
better  governed 
by  appealing  to 
men's  virtues 
ilian  by  subsidiz- 
ing their  vices. 

It  is  just  tliis 
characteristic  of 
Ids  that  the  pro- 
fessional politi- 
cians and  { h  e 
color-)>lind  news- 
paf)er  press  of  the 
country  cannot 
understand.  This 
is  why,  in  their 
judgment,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
has  "  ruined  him- 
self" periodically 
for  twenty  years. 
He  "  mined  him- 
.self"  wlien  in  tlie 

.Assembly  at  Albany  because  lie  fought  "organi- 
zation "  measures  and  was  neither  academic  nor 
Pickwickian  in  his  attitude  as  to  political  c<>rrup- 
tioH.  He  •'  ruined  himself  "  again,  and  this  tirm- 
completely,  by  taking  a  place  on  the  (Mvil  Service 
('ommission  at  Washington  ami  standing  across 
the  path  of  the  powerful  politicians — tin*  nu-n  who 
elect  and  who  control  delegations  to  nominating 
conventions — on  their  hunt  for  patronage.  Still 
another  '•  ruin  "  await«'<l  him.  As  president  «>f 
tin;  .N'ew  York  police  commission  ho  wbm  bo 
•*  impetuous"  as  to  keep  his  oath  of  office  and  to 
enforce  the  law.x, — laws  a^'  and  law.^  dis- 

agreeable,    laws  that  hi"  p<  :  >    approved   of 

and  laws  that  he  felt  to  Uj  inju«liciou». 

Tammany  Hall  has  derived   no  gmall  pari  of 
its  sustt'nance   from  i'iiff»rcii  ■   '•  lawH  n-   '  ■■■ 

ce[)ting  liribi'x  for  flic  noii  ■  ueiit  ol 


Co(iyrii;ht.  l»<  .  t  v  K    W.  Th«I.  bcr 

MKS.   TIIKOIXIHE    lUMlSfVKIT     \M>    I'Vri.MTKII    UTIIKU 


It   had  thereby  arcustomiHl    the  {teople  of  New 
York  to  the  sfiectacle  of  an  oniniiK>ii>nt  and  irre- 

*n 

'     '  ■  <  u<»n 

to  the  ailult  and  infant  i:  Mr. 

!  It's  reading  of  the  conslilution  and  laws 

til-,  n.-.-d    the    existence   of    uo    aucli    i      '  '     ng 

agt'ncy.  ,    .. 

pie  had  maile  tlir 

laws    in    proper 

^-'   '  •    M 

if 
they  chose,  in 
lar  fashion, 
oath   of  the 
police  commis 
sioiiiT  was  to  en- 
foic-.'  laws,  not  to 
aiiK-nd    or  to  re- 
I>eal  the  m  .      So 
t  1 1 1  •  \'    w  I  •  I  e  e  n  • 
foiled.    1  lie  ••  ru- 
in "     which    fol- 
lowed   for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wa.« 
overwhelming 
and    final.      The 
{'        '  ■       ■    'sl 

w ....  ... -ss 

bad  in  denoun- 
cing him  as  a  ty- 
rant and  a  mon- 
ster. He  has 
since  been  gov- 
ernor of  ■'  .'e 

of  New  'i     :id 

is  now  rn>sident 
of  the  r  n  i  ted 
SUtes. 

Kvery  ambi- 
tious young  man  in  America  shouhl  slmly  ran-- 
fully  this  pathway  to  surci*.>u«  through  ruin,  and 
s«'«>  what  it  is  that  has  n-ally  Imi'u  rumed. 

.Mr.  Roow>velt'8  administration  as  gi»vernor  of 
New  York  was  original  in  meihiHJs,  lofty  in  staml- 
ardn,  and  almost  \v  -■  '  -  "  "■  •  '  -  "  ''h. 
1  !••  iH'Vfr  made  an  .  <'• 

ceeded  in  in«lucinir  scon>s  of  ca|iable  and  worthy 
men   to  enter   '  vici*  of  the   Si  "le  of 

till. 11'  •■'  .'•.•..!  It.'  r.iiiid  I..    .  ..iU' a«l- 

mill.  hn  left  it  htisi- 

iiesslike  and  rthcient.     He  kept  t  ry 

promiw  that  li.  '    *    "'  "  •♦. 

lie   could    not    '  lO 

laws,  nor  roiilii  ho  invent  farts,  in  ortler  to  punmh 
ihoao    V  with     defrniidiiig    t'  ''V 

'•—  ■  •■"'  ■"••vn*e  ;    but  111*  t l.d 

ler    tif    public   Works   who 
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•'liows  to  the  line"  in  every 
iletail  of  his  work.  He  helped 
to  frame,  supported,  and 
caused  to  be  enacted  the  best 
and  most  far-reachini;  civil- 
service  law  iu  the  country, 
and  he  saw  to  it  that  it  was 
lived  up  to  throu<jhout  the 
State.  He  faced  the  whole 
power  of  his  i)arty  "  ma- 
chine" iu  defeating  the  proj- 
ect to  put  tlie  New  York  City 
police  under  partisan  control 
at  Albany,  and  again  in  com- 
pelling the  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  proper  tax- 
ation of  the  franchises  of  the 
great  public- service  corpora- 
tions. He  performed  won- 
ders for  the  dwellers  in  tene- 
ments and  the  workers  in 
sweat-shops.  He  made  it 
possible  to  secure  a  revision 
of  the  cliarter  of  New  York 
City,  and  appointed  the  best 
possible  men  to  prepare  the 
revision,  which,  with  a  few 
very  unimportant  clianges, 
will  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1902.  In  fact,  it  is  simple 
justice  to  say  that,  as  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Roosevelt  so  ele- 
vated and  improved  the  whole 
tone  of  the  State  administra- 
tion, and  so  efl'ectively  edu- 
cated })is  party  and  public 
opinion  generally,  tliat  future  governors  will  find 
easy  what  was,  before  his  incumbency  of  the 
oGBce,  almost  impossible.  Tliose  two  years  of 
strict,  businesslike  administration  of  the  gover- 
norship of  a  great  State  were  an  invaluable  prep- 
aration for  the  Presidential  office. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  tenderness  and  gentle- 
ness, his  devotion  to  home  and  to  family,  his 
love  of  children  and  of  animals,  his  delight  in 
sports  and  in  out-of-door  games  of  every  kind, 
his  generous  desire  to  help  whenever  a  load 
is  to  be  lifted,  ai'e  traits  which  make  him  pre- 
eminently lovable.  Ho  has  in  high  degree  the 
suVjtle  personal  charm,  known  sometimes  as  "per- 
sonal magnetism."  which  so  largely  influenced 
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American  politics  through  Henry  Clay,  James  G. 
Blaine,  and  William  McKinley. 

Nothing  about  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  more  touch- 
ing than  the  fact,  related  by  Mr.  Riis,  that 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  his  book  "How 
tlie  Other  Half  Lives''  he  found  on  his  desk  in 
the  newspaper  office  the  card  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  written  on  it  :  *•  1  have  read  your  book 
and  have  come  to  help."  This  strong,  honest, 
experienced,  lovable  man  has  "come  to  help" 
our  great  nation  and  his, — a  nation  confident  in 
its  truth  and  its  power,  humble  in  its  great  grief 
for  him  who  has  gone.  May  God  guide  and 
guard  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  mighty  office, 
and  forever  ! 


ADDR]:SS    lA'  X'lri'-rRKSIDl'X'I^  TllKODORE 

ro()S1':\'i:lt  at   riii':   min\i-:s()TA 

STATE    FAIR.    MI\\1:A1'()L1S. 
SKITIIMIM-R    J.    ic;oi. 

[This  address   was   the   last    iniiK>rtant   public  utterance   by   Mr.  Kuumrvelt   before  he  nuccenlrd    to  the 

l*residency.     Its  incisiveiiess,  its  homely  and  direct  el"*)'.  '    '  -■"      '  -'    -  .    -i  ..     i    _ .  ..        .j^ 

of  the  iiiau.     Its  hijih  ethical  spirit  ami  its  coucrete  [.  |«- 

Anioiig  the  most  iiu|)ortaiit  of  the  latter  are  those  ret^anlinx  Koverniufiital  i>vi  ■  id,  i(  iui-tri«jw»r) .  "f 

ureal  business  corporations  or  trusts  ;  frankness  and  honesty  in  international  an*;  a*  aids  to     i     .        if- 

respecting;  jH-ace  the  attainment  of  which  is  and  must  ever  be  the  prime  aim  of  a  self-ijovernlng  people  ;"  the 
Monroe   Doctrine;  and  the   Philip|)inf  I-.lan<K,  where '•  we  are  not   tryimtto"'  '•< 

to  develop  them  and   make  them  a  law-abiding,  imlustriou-,  and  e<lucate<l  l»  « 

self-governinji  people."    This  address  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  admirably  supplement.s  the  masterly  njieech  of  HnwiUent 
McKinley  at  HufFalo  on  Septemlier  5.] 


IN  his  admirable  series  of  studies  of  twentieth- 
century  problems,  Dr.  Lyman  AbV)Ott  had 
pointed  out  that  we  are  a  nation  of  pioneers  ; 
that  the  first  colonists  to  our  shores  were  pioneers, 
and  that  pioneers  selected  out  from  among  the 
descendants  of  these  early  pioneers,  mingled  with 
others  selected  afresh  from  theC)ld  World,  puslu-d 
westward  into  the  wilderness,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  new  commonwealths.  They  were  men 
of  hope  and  expectation,  of  enterprise  and  energy  ; 
for  the  men  of  dull  content,  or  more,  dull  despair, 
liad  no  part  in  the  great  movement  into  and 
across  the  New  World.  Our  country  lias  )>een 
populated  by  pioneers,  and  therefore  it  has  in  it 
more  energy,  more  enterprise,  more  expansive 
power,  than  any  other  in  the  wide  world. 

You  whom  1  am  now  addn'.ssing stand,  for  the 
most    part,   but    one    gi'ueration    removed    from 
these  pioneers.      You  are  typical  Americans,  for 
vou  have  done  the  great,  the  charact»'rislic.  tin- 
typical,  work  of  our  American  life.      In  making 
liomes  and  carving  out  careers  for  yourselves  and 
vour    children,    you    have    built    up  lhi.s  State; 
throughout  our  history  the  suc<ess  of  the  home 
maker  has  l>een    but   another   name   for   the  up- 
building of  the  nation.      Tlif  m^n  who  with  axt- 
in  the  forest  and  pick  in  the  mountains  and  ;  '    • 
on  the  prairies  |>ushed  to  comph-tion  tin-  do' 
ictn  of  our  p<*ople  over  the  American  wildei 
have   given    the   definite   8hai»e   to   our  nation. 
'I'hev  have  shown  the  fjualitios  f)f    ' 
aiice,  and  farsight«'drM'ss.  of  «'ag<T 
tory  and  stubborn  refuwd  to  accept  d«'fent.  which 
go  to   make   up  the  essential    manliness    of  th- 
.Vmerican  chani<f..r.      Ai>ov.-  n      '      •    '  av.-  r«v 
ognized  in  practical  form  tin-  d  I**  "^ 

succ«M?s    in  American    life — the   law   of   wo 
work,  the  law  of  high,  reHolute  .      '  r       W  v 

have  but  little   r«>oiii   among  our   ,      ,   •    f'-r  the 


timid,  tlie  irresolute,  and  the  idle,  and  it  i«  no 

U'ss  true  that  th«-ie  is  -  ->             -  ;   -^^ 

large  for  the  nati.>!i  w  _  ••8 
not  to  be  great 

THE  LirE  or  ErroKT. 

Surely,  in  h|x>aking  to  the  sons  of  men  who 
actually  did  the  rough  ami  hard  and  infiniudy 
glorious  work   of  ma"  \      '       si 

what  it   now  is,  1    ntt, ,  lO 

righteousness  of  this  doctrine.  In  your  own 
vigorous  lives  you  show  by  every  act  how  scant 
is  vour  patience  with  those  who  »lo  not  si»o  in  the 
life  of  effort  tin-  lif«'  supremely  worth  living. 
Sometimes  we  hear  those  who  do  not  work 
spoken   of  with  envy.     Surely  •'  •"   ••       n^ 

nee<l  arouse  in  the  breast  of  a  no 

emotion  stronger  than  that  of  contempt — at  the 
outside,  no  emotion  stronger  than  angry  con- 
t«'mpt. 

The  ftHjling  of  envy  would  have  in  it  an  ail- 
mission  of  inferiority  on  our  jmrt,  to  wliich  the 
men  who  know  not   the  '  "  '       ro 

not  >  ■  •  •'    1.      Poverty  is  ..  .  ^    '• 

nut  r  as  the  o.xislence  of  mitU***  vai'uHy 

and  physical,  moral,   and  inlelhrtual   '■  « 

,.,   u ;  ■'■1.   ti  ,.,..   ,i,.,,-t,   t'  .         '   .      "  '  •i    to 

.  .  i;.<-i:  y.ii-    ui    :  ■   vain 

— the  puniuit  of  mere  pN'aaurw  as  a  aiifH- 
cient  end  in  itnOf.      The  willfully  idle  man.  liko 

.1  ..    .:li-..1l..      t ,...       .y      1    ....      1...      l.ln.'i.      :l\      H 

over,  the  grow  and  hi-leouH  -  "h 

who  ha.H   iMjrne  and  brought  up  many  healthy 

Iren,"  ao  v  the  ' 

w  II')  hn    '    •'  I  and   -"           ;    . 

Work,  '    mav  i*  in  a              'uvl 
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«lifforont  ways. — witli  tlio  brain  or  (li»>  lininls.  in 
tlio  stuily.  tlio  fioltl.  or  tlio  workshop  ;  if  it  is 
lionest  work,  honostly  done  anil  well  wortli  do- 
ing:, that  is  all  we  hnvi>  a  ri»z;ht  to  ask.  Every 
father  and  mother  here,  if  they  aic  wise,  will 
bring  uj)  their  children,  not  to  shirk  ilifliculties, 
but  to  meet  tliem  and  overcome  them  ;  not  to 
strive  after  a  life  of  ignoble  ease,  but  to  strive  to 
do  their  duty,  first  to  them.selves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  then  to  the  whole  State  ;  and  this  dut}' 
must  inevitably  take  the  shape  of  work  in  some 
form  or  other.  You,  tlie  sons  of  pioneers,  if 
you  are  true  to  your  ancestry,  must  make  your 
lives  as  worthy  as  they  made  theirs.  They 
sought  for  true  success,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  seek  ease.  They  knew  tliat  success  comes 
only  to  those  who  lead  the  life  of  endeavor. 

GETTING    A    RIGHT    START. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  acceptance  of 
this  fundamental  fact  of  American  life,  this  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  law  of  work  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  our  being,  will  help  us  to  start 
aright  in  facing  not  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us  from  without  and  from  within.  As 
regards  internal  affaii's,  it  sliould  teach  us  the 
prime  need  of  remembering  that,  after  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  the  chief  factor  in  any  man's 
success  or  failure  must  be  his  own  character  ; 
that  is,  the  sum  of  his  common  sense,  his  courage, 
liis  virile  energy  and  capacity.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  this  individual  factor. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  that  much  cannot 
be  done  to  supplement  it.  Besides  each  of  us 
working  individually,  all  of  us  have  got  to  work 
together.  We  cannot  possibly  do  our  best  work 
as  a  nation  i;nless  all  of  us  know  how  to  act  in 
combination  as  well  as  how  to  act  each  individ- 
ually for  himself.  The  acting  in  coml)ination  can 
take  many  forms,  but  of  course  its  most  effective 
form  must  be  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  law  ; 
that  is,  of  action  by  the  community  as  a  whole 
through  the  lawmaking  body. 

LAW    AND    PROSPERITY. 

But  it  is  not  possible  ever  to  insure  prosperity 
merely  by  law.  Something  for  good  can  be  done 
by  law,  and  a  bad  law  can  do  an  infinity  of  mis- 
chief ;  but,  after  all,  the  best  law  can  only  pre- 
vent wrong  and  injustice,  and  give  to  the 
thrifty,  the  farseeing,  and  the  hard-working  a 
chance  to  exercise  to  the  best  advantage  their 
special  and  peculiar  abilities.  No  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  where  our  legislation 
shall  stop  in  interfering  between  man  and  man, 
between  interest  and  interest.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  is  highly  undesirable,  on  the  one 
hand,    to  weaken  individual   initiative,    and   on 


the  other  hand,  that  in  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  cases  we  shall  find  it  necessary  in  tin- 
futtire  to  shackle  cunning  as  in  the  i)ast  we  have 
shackled  force. 

It  is  not  only  highly  desirable,  but  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  legislation  wliich  shall  care- 
fully shield  the  interests  of  wage-workers,  and 
which  shall  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  honest 
and  humane  employer  by  nnnoving  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  stands  when  compareil 
with  unscrupulous  competitors  who  have  no  con- 
science and  will  do  right  only  under  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. 

Nor  can  legislation  stop  only  with  what  are 
termed  labor  questions.  The  vast  individual  and 
corporate  fortunes,  the  vast  combinations  of  cap- 
ital, which  have  marked  the  development  of  our 
industrial  system,  create  new  conditions,  and 
necessitate  a  change  from  the  old  attitude  of  the 
State  and  the  nation  toward  pi-operty. 

AMASSING     FORTUNES. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  fortunes  that  now  exist  in  this  country  have 
been  amassed,  not  by  injuring  our  people,  but  as 
an  incident  to  the  conferring  of  great  benefits 
upon  tlie  community;  and  this  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  conscious  purpose  of  those 
amassing  them.  There  is  but  the  scantiest  justi- 
fication for  most  of  the  outcry  against  the  men  of 
wealth  as  such,  and  it  ought  to  be  itnnecessary 
to  state  that  any  appeal  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly leads  to  suspicion  and  hatred  among  our- 
selves, wliich  tends  to  limit  opportunity  and 
therefore  to  shut  the  door  of  success  against  poor 
men  of  talent,  and  finally,  which  entails  the  pos- 
sibility of  lawlessness  and  violence,  is  an  attack 
upon  the  fundamental  properties  of  American 
citizenship.  Our  interests  are  at  bottom  com- 
mon ;  in  the  long  run,  we  go  up  or  go  down  to- 
gether. Yet  more  and  more  it  is  evident  that 
the  State,  and  if  necessary  the  nation,  has  got  to 
possess  the  right  of  supervision  and  control  as 
regards  the  great  corporations,  which  are  its 
creatures  ;  particularly  as  I'egards  the  great  busi- 
ness combinations,  which  derive  a  portion  of 
their  importance  from  the  existence  of  some 
monopolistic  tendency.  The  right  should  be 
exercised  with  caution  and  self-restraint  ;  but  it 
should  exist,  so  that  it  may  be  invoked  if  the 
need  arise. 

WORLD    DUTIES    OF    THIS    COUNTRY. 

So  much  for  our  duties,  each  to  himself  and 
each  to  his  neighbor,  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country.  But  our  country,  as  it  strides  forward 
with  ever-increasing  rapidity  to  a  foremost  place 
among  the  world  powers,  must  necessarily  find, 


I^ICE-PRFSIDEST  ROOSF^FLTS  MINSF.IPOUS  ^PPRFSS. 
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more   and    more,    tlml    ,t  i.as  wurKl  duties  hIs,. 
There  are  excellent  people  who  U-Iieve  that  w*. 
can   shirk   these  duties  and    vet  retain  our  wlf- 
respect;    but   these    pood    people    are    in   error 
(^ther  ^rood  people  seek  to  deter  us  from  treading 
the   path   of   hard  but  loftv  dutv  by  bi.l  ' 
remember   tliat   all    nations   that"  have   a. 
preatness.  that  have  expand.'d  an.l  plave<l  their 
part  as   world    powers,    have   in   the  end    pa«s«-<l 
away.      So  tliey  have,  and  so  liave  oil  others 

The  weak  and  the  stationarv  have  vanished  as 
surely  as,    and   more  rapidlv  than,  those  whose 
citizens  felt  within  them  the  lif.-  that  imj^-Is  gen- 
erous souls  to  great  and  nohle  effort.      This  is 
another  way  of  stating  the  universal  law  of  deatli, 
which  is  itself  part  of  the  univei-sal  law  of  life! 
The  man    who   works,  the   man    who  does  great 
deeds,    in   the  end  dies  as  surelv  as  the  veriest 
idler  who  cumbers  the  eartli's  surface  :    but  he 
leaves  beiiind  him  the  great  fact  that  he  has  done 
his  work  well.     So  it  is  with  nations.     While  the 
nation  that  has  dared  to  be  great,  that  has  had 
the  will   and  the   power  to  change  the  destiny  of 
the  ages,  in  the  end  must  die.  yet  no  lr.»<s  surely 
the  nation  that  has  played  the  "part  of  the  weak- 
ling must  &Uo  die  ;    and  whereas  the  nation  that 
has  done  nothing  leaves  nothing  behind  it,  the 
nation  that  has  done  a  great  work  really  continues, 
though    in    changed    form,    for  evermore.     'I'he 
Roman  has  pas-sed  away,  exactly  a.s  all  nations  of 
antiquity  which   did   not    expaiid    when    he  ex- 
panded have  passed  away  ;    hut  their  very  mem- 
ory has  vanished,  while  he  him.self  is  still  a  living 
force  througliout  the  wide  worKl   in  our  entire 
civilization  of  to-day,  and  will  so  continue  through 
countless  generations,  through  untold  ages. 

KAGKR    FOK    Ol'POKTlXITIKS. 

It  is  l^ecause  we  believe  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul  in  the  greatness  of  this  country,  l^-cause  we 
feel  the  thrill  of  hardy  life  in  our  veins,  and  are 
confident   that    to    us   is  given    the  privilege  of 
playing  a   leading  part   in   the  century  that   haM 
just  opened,  tliat  we  hail  with  eager  delight   the 
opportunity  to  do  whatever  task  I'rovidenre  mav 
allot  us.      We  admit  with  all   sincerity  that  our 
first  duty  is  within  our  own  houselKjhF ;    that  we 
must  not  merely  talk,  but  act.  in  favor  of  clean- 
liness and  decency  and  righteousnens,  in  all  polit- 
ical,   social,    and    civic   matters.      No   pros|MTilv 
and   no  gh^ry  can  save  a  nation  tliat  is  rotten  at 
heart.      We  must  ever  keep  the  core  of  our  na- 
tional IxMng  sound,  and  see  to  it  that   not  only 
our  citizens  in    private  life,  but  al)ove  all,  our 
stat4>Hmen    in   public  life,    practise  the  ohi  coir 
moiiplac(r  virtues  which   fr«>m   lime    iinrr  ■  ii 

have    lain    at    tin-    i-imt    of  nil   tiin-    imii.  I 

l)eing. 


W»t,  while  this  is  our  fir>it  duly.  U  <-  • r 

whuluduly.    Kxactlva»mchm»n,'wl  „i 

|"sdut.,        •       wife  and  nwuhin  his 

'"""^•.  '  .  =  t.  if  he  ho|.,  ..,  ,.  •  .  ,, 

strive  niighiily  in  tin.  worl.l  oi. 

ir  nation,  while  first  of  aJI  atufWR  lo  iu  own 
■   ..iostic  well  lM>ing.  mu.>«t   n-       ' 

ii>K  «-•*  pari  among  the  great  i 

Our  duty  may  take  many  fornm  in  the  futun*. 
JLs  it  has  taken  many  forms  in  the  [mwi.  Nor  i» 
It  iM.»8ible  to  lay  down  a  hard  «•  '  '  •  rule  f».r 
all  canes.      We  must  ever  face  t  of  our 

shifting  national  needs,  of  the  atwavs  changinif 
op|K)rtunitie8  that  '  ■    ..'^       |{,„   ^.^ 

may  1«  certain  of  _ ^.'r  ^.^.  ^.j,,, 

It  or  not,  we  cannot  avoid  hereafter  having  duties 
to  do  in  the  face  of  other  nations.  All  that  wo 
can  do  is  towtlle  whether  We  shall  i>erforin  these 
•  liities  well  ur  ill. 

S.W     W||.\T    Vol      UK.KS. 

Right  here  let  me  make  as  vigorous  a  plea  as 
I  know  how  in  favor  of  saying  nothing  that  Wf 
'l<«  not  mean,  and  of  acting  without  hehilation  up 
to  whatever  we  .<ay.  A  gmnl  manv  of  v«)u  are 
probably  ac«|uainted  with  the  old  proverb, 
"S|K'ak  .softly  and  carry  a  big  stick — you  will 
go  far."  If  a  man  continually  blusli-rs.  if  he 
lacks  civility,  a  big  slick  will  not  save  him  from 
trouble  ;  an<l  neiiher  will  8p».aking  softly  avail,  if 
back  of  the  softness  there  d<n«8  not  lie  strength. 
jMiwer.  In  private  life  ih.'n'  are  few  U.ingH 
more  obn«»xious  than  the  man  who  is*  always 
lou<ily  Imasling;  and  if  the  IxMWter  is  not  pre- 
pared to  liack  up  his  words,  his  position  ' 

uksolutely    contemptible.       .So    it     is    w 

nation.       It   is  both   foolish   and    undignifi»il    to 
indulge  in  undue    self-glorification,   and,    above 
all,  in  loose-longued  denunciation  of  ot! 
\\  henever  on  any  injint  we  come  in  «•■  n 

a   foreign   power,    I    Iioih?  that  we   shall    always 
strive   to  s|M'ak    courfeou«.ly  and    •  ■.    of 

that  foreign  iH>wer.      Let  us  make  ..  .  .....  ,.,  ihat 

we  intend  to  do  justice.      Then   let  us  make  it 
e.|ually    evident    that    we    will    not   tolerate    m- 
juslii-e  lH»ing  ilone  us  in  return,      l^-t  us  '      ' 
make  it  evident   that  we  use   no  words  wi 
are  not  pre]>anMl  lo  l»aek  up  with  deeds,  and  that 
while  our    s|»«>e«-h    is    always    <  •«•,    we    an* 

reafly   and   willing   to   make   ii  v:,,..i     „„ 

atlitiide  will  Im«  th«'  suii-st    ;  .    of 

lhat  self-respecting  jH-ai-e  the  atiainmeni  of  which 
ii   and    111-  .  r   In«   the  prime  aim  of  a  aelf- 

governinK 

This  is  the  attitude  we  should  take  as  n>gar<ls 
tiie    .MuiiriM'    I'  i».      There   is   not   the   least 

iKH'd  of  blusti      ,.^  .wMiut  it.      Still    lej.'     '     • "    :• 
l»e  use<l  as  a  pretext    for  our  own  lu 
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nient  at  the  expouse  «>f  any  otluM-  Amorican  stati-. 
Hut,  most  emphatically,  we  must  make  it  evident 
that  we  inteiui  i>ii  this  point  ever  to  maintain  the 
old  American  position.  Indeed,  it  is  liard  to 
understand  how  any  man  can  lake  any  other 
position  now  that  we  are  all  looking  forward  to 
the  building  of  the  isthmian  canal.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  international  law,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  tliat  it  should  be. 

All  that  is  needful  is  that  it  should  continue 
to  be  a  cardinal  feature  of  American  policy  on 
this  continent  :  and  the  Spanish-American  states 
should,  in  their  own  interests,  champion  it  as 
strongly  as  we  do.  We  do  not  by  this  doctrine 
intend  to  sanction  any  policy  of  aggression  by 
one  American  commonwealth  at  the  expense  of 
any  other,  nor  any  polic}'^  of  commercial  dis- 
crimination against  any  foreign  power  whatso- 
ever. Commercially,  as  far  as  this  doctrine  is 
concerned,  all  we  wish  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  ; 
but  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  strenuously  insist 
that  under  no  pretext  whatsoever  shall  there  be 
any  territorial  aggrandizement  on  American  soil 
by  any  European  power,  and  this  no  matter  what 
form  the  territorial  aggrandizement  may  take. 

CHANCE    OF    HOSTILITIES. 

We  most  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  the 
chance  of  our  having  any  hostile  military  com- 
{)lication  with  any  foreign  power  is  very  small. 
But  that  there  will  come  a  strain,  a  jar  here  and 
there,  from  commercial  and  agricultural — that  is, 
from  industrial — competition,  is  almost  inevita- 
ble. Here  again  we  have  got  to  remember  that 
our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  people  ;  and  3'et  that 
we  can  best  get  justice  by  doing  justice.  We 
must  continue  the  policy  that  has  been  so  bril- 
liantly successful  in  the  past,  and  so  shape  our 
economic  system  as  to  give  every  advantage  to 
the  skill,  energy,  and  intelligence  of  our  farm- 
ers, merchants,  manufacturers,  and  wage-work- 
ers ;  and  yet  we  must  also  remember,  m  dealing 
with  other  nations,  that  benefits  must  be  given 
where  benefits  are  sought.  It  is  not  possible  to 
dogmatize  as  to  the  exact  way  of  attaining  this 
end,  for  the  exact  conditions  cannot  be  foietold. 
In  the  long  run,  one  of  our  prime  needs  is  sta- 
bility and  continuity  of  economic  policy  ;  and 
yet,  through  treaty  or  by  direct  legislation,  it 
may,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  become  advan- 
tageous to  supplement  our  .present  policy  by  a 
system  of  reciprocal  benefit  and  obligation. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  our  national  career 
our  history  has  been  one  of  expansion,  the  expan- 
sion being  of  different  kinds  at  different  times. 
This  explanation  is  not  a  matter  of  regret,  but  of 
price.  It  is  vain  to  tell  a  people  as  masterful  as 
ours  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  not  safe.     The 


true  American  has  never  feared  to  run  risks  when 
the  ])rize  to  ho.  won  was  of  sufiicient  value.  No 
nation  capable  of  self-government,  and  of  devel- 
oping by  its  own  efforts  a  sane  and  orderly  civil- 
ization, no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  us. 

DEALINGS    WITH    CUBA. 

Our  dealings  with  Cuba  illustrate  this,  and 
should  be  forever  a  subject  of  just  national  pride. 
We  speak  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance  when  we  state 
as  a  simple  historic  fact  that  never  in  recent 
times  has  anv  great  nation  acted  with  such  dis- 
interestedness  as  we  have  shown  in  Cuba.  We 
freed  the  island  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  We 
then  earnestly  did  our  best  to  help  the  Cubans  in 
the  establishment  of  free  education,  of  law  and 
order,  of  material  prosperity,  of  the  cleanliness 
necessary  to  sanitary  well-being  in  their  great 
cities.  We  did  all  this  at  great  expense  of  treas- 
ure, at  some  expense  of  life,  and  now  we  are 
establishing  them  in  a  free  and  independent  com- 
monwealth, and  have  asked  in  return  nothing 
whatever  save  that  at  no  time  shall  their  inde- 
pendence be  prostituted  to  the  advantage  of  some 
foreign  rival  of  ours,  or  so  as  to  menace  our  well- 
being.  To  have  failed  to  ask  this  would  have 
amounted  to  national  stultification  on  our  part. 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  brought  peace,  and 
we  are  at  this  moment  giving  them  such  freedom 
and  self-government  as  they  could  never  under 
any  conceivable  conditions  have  obtained  had  we 
turned  them  loose  to  sink  into  a  welter  of  blood 
and  confusion,  or  to  become  the  prey  of  some 
strong  tyranny  without  or  within.  The  bare  re- 
cital of  the  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  did 
our  duty, — and  what  prouder  title  to  honor  can 
a  nation  have  than  to  have  done  its  duty  ?  W^e 
have  done  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  we  have 
done  the  higlier  duty  of  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion of  mankind. 

ESSENTIAL    OF    CIVILIZATION. 

The  first  essential  of  civilization  is  law.  An- 
archy is  simply  the  handmaiden  and  forerunner 
of  tyranny  and  despotism.  Law  and  order  en- 
forced by  justice  and  by  strength  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  civilization.  Law  must  be  based  upon 
justice,  else  it  cannot  stand,  and  it  must  be  en- 
forced with  resolute  firmness,  because  weakness 
in  enforcing  it  means  in  the  end  that  there  is  no 
justice  and  no  law — nothing  but  the  rule  of  dis- 
orderly and  unscrupulous  strength.  Without  the 
habit  of  orderly  obedience  to  the  law,  without 
the  stern  enforcement  of  the  laws  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  defiantly  resist  them,  there  can  be 
no  possible  progress,  moral  or  material,  in  civil- 
ization.     There  can  be  no  weakening  of  the  law- 
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abiding  spirit  at  home  if  w«>  are  pcrmanentlv  to 
succeed,  and  just  as  little  can  wo  nfford  to  show- 
weakness  abroad.  Lawlessness  and  anarchy  were 
put  down  in  the  riiilippines  as  a  prerequisite  to 
inducing  the  reign  of  justice. 

Barbarism  has  and  can  have  no  place  in  a  civ- 
ilized worl.l.  It  is  our  duty  toward  the  i)eople 
living  in  barbarism  to  see  that  they  are  free«l 
from  their  chains,  and  we  can  only  free  them  bv 
ilestroying  barbarism  itself.  The  missionary,  tli'e 
merchant,  and  the  soldier  may  each  have  to  plav 
a  part  in  this  destruction,  and  in  the  consequent 
uplifting  of  the  people.  E.xactly  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  civilized  power  scrupulously  to  resj)ect  the 
rights  of  all  weaker  civilized  powei-s  ami  gladly  to 
help  those  who  are  struggling  toward  civilization. 
so  it  is  its  duty  to  put  down  savagery  and  barbar- 
ism. As  in  such  a  work  human  instruments 
must  be  used,  an<l  as  human  instruments  are  im- 
perfect, this  means  that  at  times  there  will  Ih» 
injustices — that  at  times  merchant,  or  soldier,  or 
even  missionary,  may  do  wrong. 

WUKKE    THE    SHAMK    IS. 

Let  us  instantly  condemn  and  rectify  such 
wrong  when  it  occurs,  and,  if  possible,  punish 
the  wrongdoer.  But,  shame,  thrice  shame,  to 
us  if  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  make  such  occasional 
wrongdoing  an  e.xcuse  for  failing  to  j^^rform  a 
great  and  lighteous  task.  Not  only  in  our  own 
land,  but  throughout  the  world,  throughout  all 
history,  the  advance  of  civilization  has  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  mankiml,  and  those  through 
whom  it  has  advanced  deserve  the  higher  honor. 
All  honor  to  the  missionary,  all  honor  to  the 
soldier,  all  honor  to  the  merchant,  who  now  in 
our  own  day  have  done  so  much  u,  bring  light 
into  the  world's  dark  places. 

Let  me  insist  again,  for  fear  of  pn.s.sible  mis- 
construction, upon  the  fact  that  our  duty  is  two- 
foM,  and  that  we  must  raise  others  while  we  are 
benefiting  ourselves.  In  bringing  onler  to  tin* 
riiilippines,  our  soMiers  added  a  new  ]>age  to 
the  honor-roll  of  American  hi.story,  and  they  in- 
calculably benefited  the  islanders  themselves. 
Under  the  wise  administration  of  Governor  Taff. 
the  islands  now  enjov  a  pence  and  liU'rty  of 
which  they  have  hitherto  never  even  dreamed. 
But  this  jK-ace  an«l  lil>erty  under  the  law  muat  be 
supplemented  by  material,  by  indu.Htrial.  devel- 
opment. Every  encouragement  should  U*  given 
to  their  conim«;rcial  drvel<>pm«'nt,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  industries  and  product*  ;  not 
merely  because  this  will  be  a  goo<l  thing  for  our 


Do    NOT    BK    WKAKLIXC'' 

We  shft"  '■■■■ko  mistakes:  and  ii  we  iet   iheMj 
mistakes  i  us   from  work,  we  »hall  show 

ourselves  weaklings.      Half  a  cenlurv  a<ro.  Min 
nesota  and  tii«»  two  P  '  i       ' 

grounds.      We  comi: 

now  and  then  worse  than  blunder*,  in  our  deal 
ings  witii  the  In.liana.      But  who  does  not  admit 
at  the   present   ilay  that  we  were   r       ■ 
ing    from   l>arl»ansm   an<i  adiiinj; 
the  territory  out  of  which  we  have  made  ih.-se 
beautiful    States?     And   now  we    are  c: 
the  Indian  and  putting  him  on   a   level   t«.  .,.,,,,. 
he  could  never  have  attaineil  uniler  the  old  con 
ditions. 

In  the  riiiiippines.  let    n-  i. 
spirit  and  not  the   mere   form   .      , 
the  essential  matter.      The   Tagals  have  a  hun- 
dredfold the  free.lotn  under  US  that   thev   would 
have  if  we  had  abandoned  the  islands.      We  are 
not  trying  to  subjugate  a  |)eople. — we  are  trying 
to  develop  them  and   make  them  a  law-abiding, 
industrious,  and  etlucated  jHMtple.  and.  w.    ' 
ultimately,    a  self-governing    jK'upIe.      In 
in   the  work   we  have  done,  we  are  but  carrying 
out   the  true   principles  of  our  democracy.      We 
work  in  a  spirit  of  wlf  reajH-ct  for  ounwlves  and 
of  go4id-will   toward  others  ;  in  a  spirit  of  love 
for  anil  of  infinite  faith  in  mankind.      We«lo  not 
blindly  refuse  to  face  the  e\    '      • 
shortcomings  inherent  in   I.  . 
blunderings  and  shirking,  acro«8  stdflshness  and 
meanni'ss  of  motive,  aci'  Inejw  and 

cowardice,   we  gaze    »te.4  ...».-., .     .....  uid   the  far 

horizon  of  golden  triumph. 

If  you  will  study  our  past  history  aa  a  nation. 
you  will  .see  we  hav.  '  '  '       ' 

have  iH'en  guilty  t>f  i 

that  we  have  always  in  the  end  come  out  vic- 
torious U'cau-  tetl  bv 

blunders  and  t..      ...  -      k'  •>  •   •  <  '••in.  but 

have  |>ers«'vered  in  spite  of  them.  So  it  must  In* 
in  the  future.  We  gird  up  our  loins  a-s  a  na- 
tion   with    the    sf'  '        ' 

manfully  in  winn     „  ,      .    .,     . 

tlierefon*  we  turn  scornfully  aside  from  the  paths 
of  mere  eas**  and  idli-nrss,  and  with  unfn' 
8t«*|>s  tread  the  rough  riMid  o(  endeavor,  himixi^ 
down  tlie  wrong  and  Itatlling  for  the  right  as 
Ureaiheart  smoto  and  ballleU  in  Hunyan's  im- 
mortal story. 


WESLEY'S  CHAPEL,   CITY    HOAD,    LONDON,    WHERE   THE  CONFERENCE   MET. 

THE   METHODIST    ECUMENICAL   CONFERENCE. 

BY  REV.   J.   WESLEY  JOHNSTON,   D.D. 


THE  Elcuinenical  Conference,  wliicli  lias  just 
cl(;si'd  its  meeting  in  City  Koa'l  Chapel, 
London, — the  historic  center  of  English  Metho- 
dism,— was  a  notable  gathering.  The  delegates, 
five  hundred  in  all,  represented  every  branch  in 
Methodism,  distinguished  ministers  and  honored 
laymen  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  woi'ld.  But 
though  a  delegated  botiy,  and  having  a  member- 
ship distinctly  official,  it  was  in  no  sense  either  a 
legislative  or  executive  assembly,  its  functions 
being  strictly  limited  to  those  of  a  conference  for 
friendly  and  religious  intercourse.  This  is  the 
thii'il  conference  of  this  nature,  the  first  meeting 
in  the  same  place  as  the  present  one  in  1881,  the 
second  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  ten  years  latei-, 
and  tiie  one  now  just  closed,  which  opened  its 
session  September  4,  and  held  its  final  meeting  Sep- 
tember 18.  The  Methodist  family  is  a  large  one, 
larger  than  many  people  imagine,  its  adherents 
numbering,  accordmg  to  reliable  statistics,  close 
upon  thirty  millions.  But,  like  every  other  large 
family,  there  are  divisions  and  separations  ;  not, 
however,  of  blood  and  sympathy,  but  of  name 
..and  manner  of  work.  At  the  recent  Ecumenical 
"Conference,  so  far  as  possible,  every  branch  of 


Methodism  had  place  on  the  programme,  and 
while  differences  of  organization  were  cheerfully 
recognized,  common  unity  and  inherent  kinship 
were  accepted  without  question.  The  value  of 
such  a  gathering  cannot  be  overestimated.  Not 
only  does  it  promote  Christian  unity  among  those 
who  are  favored  with  a  place  in  its  membership, 
but,  as  a  sequence,  organic  union  will  eventually 
follow.  This  may  not  be  immediate — better  so, 
perhaps — l)ut  that  there  shall  be  ultimately  one 
great  world-wide  Methodism  seems  almost  inevi- 
table, and  anytliing  that  leads  up  to  such  a  possi- 
bility is  just  so  mucii  gained.  When  the  separa- 
tions are  of  the  nature  of  cleavages,  such  as  those 
between  rocks  where  the  one  part  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  other,  once  the  division  has 
taken  place,  then  only  a  forced  unity  is  possible, 
involving  mortar  or  cement.  But  in  the  case  of 
Methodism  there  has  never  been  a  cleavage, — it 
is  simply  a  tree  with  branches  of  different  names. 
Ecumenical  conferences,  therefore,  while  not  ad- 
ministrative in  the  legal  sense,  prepare  the  way 
for  the  larger  results  which  in  the  end  are  bound 
to  come. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Bavi- 
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son.  presMent  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, should  preside  at  the  openinj;  session. 
Chaste  in  sj>eech,  dignifie«l  in  l)earinj;,  a  man  of 
rare  )j:ift.s  as  a  preac-hiT  and  adniinistrator,  lie 
at  once  favoralily  impressed  the  c«jnference  ami 
gave  immediate  tone  to  its  proceedings.  And  it 
was  also  must  appropriate  that  the  pivacher  of 
the  ojXMiing  sermon  was  Bishop  Oalloway,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  for  Bishop 
Galloway's  reputation  as  a  j^reacher  is  known 
tliroughout  Methodism.  The  theme  chosen  for 
discourse  was  a  happy  one — "Christian  Experi- 
ence :  Its  Supreme  Value  and  Crowning  Evi- 
ilence."  Xc>  subject  could  have  been  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  or  with  the 
genius  of  Methodism,  rerhaps  more  than  any 
other  denomination  in  Protestantism,  the  Metiio- 
<list  Church  puts  emphasis  upon  experience,  and 
the  narration  of  that  e.xjierience  as  an  element 
of  Christian  life.  Bishop  Galloway's  sermon, 
delivered  with  much  earnestness  and  unction, 
elicited  many  devout  responses. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  formal  addresses  of 
Avelcome  were  made,  Dr.  Davison  representing 
the  British  Conference  in  a  sjHjech  of  rare  elo- 
<}uence  and  beauty,  and  Rev.  Josepli  Odell,  pres- 
ident of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  most 
fittingly  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  branch  of 
-Meiho<lism. 


To    iiifse    a'i'lr>->s«- ■  '.v 

Bi-shop  lliirst,  1.   till- M.  .  .      n; 

Dr.    John    Potta,   of   the    >I  •  Churrh  of 

Canada,  and  BiMliop  Walters,  uf  the  African 
Methu<ti»t  Church. 

The  following  day  the  pn>gniinuH>  arrangnl 
by  the  committee  was  taken  up.  when  papera 
touching  almost  every  phaife  of   Methodist    life 


BIHIinP  CIIAKI.K«   B.  CIAI-I/«>WAT. 

'Of  Ibi-  M.lbodlut  Epim  UMil  Church  H4>uth,i 


KCT.  W.  T.  OAVIMUN.  U.D. 

(I'rcsl(Ui)t  of  thr  Hrltinh  Wrslt-yiin  Confcrpnc«.) 

were  prewnted,  many  of  tlieso  papers  creating 
•1  interest,  judging  by  tin*  d'  -h 

; ..lowed.      Thou^li    <|Uestii»n8  u;    t  i    ■  'V 

.md  dihcipline,  regarding  which  lliere  wen<  nxr- 
ogni/ed  difTercnci's,  were  carefully  e.xclude*!  from 
111.-  list  of  '  yet  at  til        •'       '  '    ■       ip- 

pri>ache<l   v"^  ^'i   ilie  Ixmm  «»• 

versy.     When  the  topic  ••The  Influenc«i  of  M«th- 
-in  in  the  I''  II  of  !•  ' 

..  ,,    ).!•■ '■  ....  nialtci  -   ..    , -   ...... 

.  i  with  84imu  wanuth   into  thr 

'    -ion,  though  not  toany  aoriouse.xtenl.     •*  Hil>- 

licul   Ci  '    had    ft    -  .        'i    t«»  il.    III 

which    !  'T'    .'iiid   .1  of   hiirh 

order. 

•  •  M'  ■  '  n  I   itU'llef  it 

-     ■   •    '  i.m.  whogav«   ... 

iiinent. 
••  Methodiai  l^iieraiiini  '  uivoIvmI  a  •!  n 

'      1,  matter!  in   wnicli 
.1.: ■         •I- 
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(~)(her  topics  bearing  possibly  with  more  direct-      a  gathering  of  representative   men,  freely  giving 


ness  on  actual  (^hurcli  life,  as,  for  instance,  "The 
Klenients  of  Tiilpit  EtTeclivcnci-s, "  "  llow  to 
Mobilize  the  Wliolo  Church, "  "The  Perversion 
of  Wealth,"  etc. ,  were  given  a  careful  hearing, 
anil  were  just  as  carefully  liiscus-sed  by  other 
speakers  besides  tliose  on  the  programme. 

Tiie  temperance  question  hat!  a  prominent 
place  ;  so.  also,  liad  the  general  subject  of  "  Mis- 
sions,'' the  brethren  assigned  to  these  topics  be- 
ing so  related  to  them  as  to  make  the  discussions 
of  peculiar  interest.  As  a  whole,  the  conference 
was  one  of  great  profit  to  all  who  were  favored 
in  being  present.  Three  hundred  of  its  delegates 
were  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  many  of  them 
the  picked  men  of  their  denomination  ;  and  their 
keen,  alert,  vigorous  habits  of  thought  and 
speech  were  soon  felt  in  the  conference.  The 
Canadian  Methodist  delegation,  though  not  large 


REV.  GEORGE  T.  CANDblN. 

(President  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection.) 

in  numbers,  was  particularly  strong,  being  com- 
posed of  the  leading  men  of  Canadian  Metho- 
dism. And  this  is  also  true  of  the  i-epresentatives 
from  Australia. 

Apart  from  everything  else,  the  interchange  of 
views  was  both  healthy  and    stimulating.      Such 


their  views  on  tiie  vital  issues  of  the  day,  must 
e.xert  a  great  influence  for  good.  The  programme 
was  doubtless  overcrowded  ;  the  time  limit  was 
too  rigorous  to  admit  of  as  fiiU  discussion  as 
some  of  the  subjects  demanded  ;   several  topics 
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BISHOP  JOHN   F.   nUKST. 

(Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.) 

were  not  treated  with  the  generosity  they  de- 
served ;  there  was  not  much  room  for  what 
might  be  called  impromptu  debate  ;  yet,  conced- 
ing all  this,  the  conference  was  a  memorable  one, 
and  its  influence  upon  Methodism  will  be  deep 
and  abiding. 

Deep  interest  was  manifested  in  the  confer- 
ence, not  only  by  Londoners,  but  throughout  all 
Great  Britain.  Had  City  Road  Chapel  been 
more  than  twice  as  large,  it  would  have  been 
crowded  at  evei-y  session.  The  evening  meet- 
ings held  in  public  halls  were  enthusiastic  gath- 
erings, and  the  fervor  of  old-time  Methodism 
seemed  to  renew  itself.  Every  prominent  news- 
paper in  the  kingdom  gave  reports  from  the  con- 
ference, some  devoting  to  it  more  space  than  is 
usually  given  to  religious  conventions.  Metho- 
dism, with  its  abounding  life,  its  marvelous  his- 
tory, its  astonishing  growth,  its  adaptability  to 
all  races  and  conditions,  its  harmony  of  doctrine 
and  essential  unity  of  spirit,  and  the  clear -eyed 
fearlessness  with  which  it  enters  upon  the  new 
century,  had  such  manifestation  at  this  Ecumen- 
ical Conference  that  Englishmen  felt  in  it  a  force 
which  must  needs  be  reckoned  with  when  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  a  nation  and  the  world. 


REV.  W.  R.   HrNTINOTON.  D.D. 

(Rector  of  Grace  Churrh,  Now  York.) 


Bisiiop  WM.  rn<)>,wri.r,  doank. 

or   AI.UAMT. 


I'l.u<.-  !.»  A  .  1 

BlitlloP   M  .   ^.    Si.  lu.l^. 
n>HMA. 


•  »    t  At.l- 


THE    EPISCOPAL   COXVI-XTION   AND    ITS   WORK, 


BY  FLORKNCK   K.   W  IN.^I.OW. 


WHEN'  Ihe  Trii-nnial  Convfntion  of  tlio  Epis 
copal  Churcli  opens  in  San  Francisco,  on 
October  2,  its  delefjates  will  find  themsolves  in 
new  surroundings,  for  this  groat  legislative  body 
has  not  before  met  west  of  Cliicago  and  Minne- 
apolis, and  Eastern  men  are  looking  for  a  new 
and  instructive  experience,  while  those  of  the  far 
West  expect  encouragement  an<l  inspiration  fmni 
the  presence  of  the  chief  assemlily  of  the  Church. 
The  mission  boards  hope  that  the  domestic  mis- 
sion fields  may  seem  more  ri'al  and  tan.  '  ' 
those  who  have  recently  passed  over  tin*  ;  - 

and  mountains  which  separate  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Pacific,  while  the  appeal  from  foreign 
lands  mav  conie  wiih  more  force  when  the  givers 
look  across  a  new  or(>an  toward  lands  recently 
opened  to  missionary  effort .  The  convention  will 
be  at  least  distinctively  mis.-ionary  in  tone. 

The  General  Convention  is  made  up  of  two 
houses,  tlu!  bisliops,  who  are  memlwrs  ex  offino. 
forming  one,  the  other  being  comi>osed  of  electo<l 
delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  wh- '-nt  the  dio- 
ceses of  the  country  in  the  pi-  .  >  of  four  in 
each  order  to  each  diocese,  and  having,  inchid- 
ing  representatives  of  missionary  jir 
over  five  hundred  members.  Some  <-;  .^ 
men  in  the  land,— m.-ii  elected  to  repronont  par- 
ishes rich   in  swial  exp<>nence.— will  b«  ihcro, 


and  such  .seek  always  to  affiliate  the  Church  cIow- 
ly,  through  its  convention,  with  the  social  needs 
imd  issues  ..f  the  dav.      Of  this  lvi>e  is   '• 
William  li.  Huntington,  D.D.,  whoso  1-  p 

in  tlie  House  of  Deputies  itrought  to  a  .v  d 

issue  the  revision  of  the  Trayer  B<K>k  and  llio  re- 
vival of  the  an«Mont  order  of  ■'  *  •  -tides 
advancing,  as  has  no  other  ■^'  of 
Church  unity.  It  lias  been  customary  to  sp(>ak 
of  schools  of  thought  in  the  Chundi, — it  would 
Im^  tnier  to  the  truth  of  to  day  to  mention  only 
the  school  of  action.  To  this  belong  all  the 
leadera  in  the  ronvention,  among  them  such 
bisl:<           "     -yC.  V             '          •'  k 

in  ti.     , .on  of  i;.       ,       _  'y 

feed  the  »«K'ial  life  of  the  comniunily  m^eds  no 
mention  ;    William  C.  Doam*.  Hi-  ^  v, 

v'    .    ■      '■  ;  h-r  in  t' • -e  of  ill.    .    ..». i»t 

.    ,,     i  di.<4int<  :  John   Fulton.  wIiom* 

legislative  ability  brings  light  out  of  darknemi. 
and  '  C.  Thoinan.  w '  '  " 

men;    ...  .ibutes   to   the   .   .  ' 

arv  Boani.      "  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  nio." 

is  the  broad  f  '  '' 

'  '-      •>  .,,,.,..  .in 

'it  and  r>4>iin 

cil  to  the  modern  worhl. 

No  aubject  of  <loo|>or  iniereni   to  me  p  n«  ral 
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puhlii"  ciMiKl  coim'  lu'finv  uny  ivliuums  ^;itlu'iiii<r 
than  that  indicated  l)y  tlio  sclu'dulrs  jis  ihc  i)r()in- 
inent    subject    for    debate,    ilniiiij;    tlie    (•umiii>; 
weeks,   in   Trinity  Church,   !San    Francisco.      In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of  society 
are    tlireateneil,    ami    in    many    coinnuinilies  tlie 
sanctities  of  the  family  openly  violated,  the  jiro 
posed   new  canons  on  marria<!:e  and  divorce,  the 
most  severe  ami  drastic  tiiat  have  ever  been  su<i- 
jested  by  any  Protestant  cliurcli,  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest.     The  Episcopal  Church  has  always 
taken  higli  ground  in  this  matter,  its  clei-gy  b(!- 
ing  forbidden  to  jterforin  tlie  maniage  ceremony 
for  any  divorced  person,  save  in  the  case  of  an 
innocent  party  in  a  suit  for  adultery.      In   the 
canons  now  to  be  considered,  a  distinct  advance 
in  stringent  legislation  is  made.      The  question 
will  come  before  the  House  of  Bishops  in  the 
shape  of  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses.      In  the  House  of  Deputies,  this  re- 
port will  be  supplemented  by  a  special  one  from 
a  separate  committee   of  its   own   appointment. 
The  proposed  canons,  after  premising  that  mar- 
riage must  not  be  solemnized  without  witnesses, 
nor,  in  the  case  of  minors,  without  adequate  con- 
sent of  parent  or  guardian,  say  that  "  No  min- 
ister of  this  Church  may  solemnize  a  maniage 
between  any  two  persons  unless,   nor  until,  by 
inquiry,  he  shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  neither 
person  has  been  or  is  the  husband  or  wife  of  any 
other  person  still  living,  unless  the  former  mar- 
riage  was  annulled  by  a  decree  of  some  civil 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  for  cause  exist- 
ing before  such  former  marriage." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  rapid  change  in  the  opinion  of  influen- 
tial men  in  this  communion  since  the  convention  of 
the  last  triennium,  when  these  canons  failed  to  pass. 
!Men  of  all  schools  of  thought  have  been  express- 
ing their  change  of  conviction  in  this  matter, 
giving  the  reasons  therefor.  They  retain  their 
belief  that  a  new  mari-iage  after  divorce  is  allow- 
able under  sanction  of  the  words  of  Christ  in 
St.  Matthew  xix. ,  L>  and  10,  and  acknowledge 
tnat  innocent  persons  may  suffer  if  the  proposed 
prohibitory  canon  becomes  law  ;  and  yet  they 
conclude  that  for  the  general  good  the  sacrifice  of 
the  few  must  be  made.  Bishop  Potter's  changed 
attitude  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  significant  of 
the  progress  of  opinion  in  regard  to  these  canons. 
Tlie  opponent  in  the  Washington  convention  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  he  within  a  year  ex- 
I)ressed  openly  his  altered  conviction.  "The 
whole  subject,"  he  says,  "has  gained  a  new  as- 
pect from  recent  events,  which  have  undoubtedly 
awakened  m  all  sober-minded  Christian  people  a 
profound  sense  of  alarm  ;  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  them,  as  to  the  necessity  of  legis- 


lation which  shall  prohibit  tlie  remarriage  of  di- 
vorced persons  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, has  gr(^atly  widened  and  deepened.  Such 
a  conclusion  may  be  \.\w.  wisest  we  can  reach  at 
l)n>sent.  In  the  face  of  such  a  danger  as  threat- 
ens us,  the  only  safe  couise  may  be  to  prohibit 
absolutely  that  which,  while  it  might  bo  permis- 
sible if  we  could  ije  always  sure  that  it  had  a 
scriptural  justification  for  it,  is  only  wrong  and 
evil  when  that  justification,  existing  in  fact,  ex- 
ists, c.fj.,  only  because  it  has  been  fraudulently 
obtained.'"  "  It  may  be  that  our  only  safe  canon 
is  one  in  which  the  Church  refuses  remarriage  to 
persons  divorced  for  any  cause  arising  after  mar- 
riage, absolutely  and  universally." 

Another  prominent  churchman  says  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  innocent  party  will,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  children,  emblazon  on  the 
public  records  the  worst  of  charges,  every  in- 
stinct of  propiiety  suggesting  the  substitution  of 
desertion  or  other  allowable  excuse.  If  the  fact 
that  eminent  jurists  and  publicists  of  the  com- 
munion are  said  to  declare  all  but  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  stricter  canon  be  considered, 
the  conclusion  that  this  central  section  of  the 
new  canon  on  marriage  will  in  time  be  passed 
is  unavoidable.  There  is,  however,  a  section 
on  discipline  which  will  not  find  ready  accept- 
ance. Persons  married  after  divorce  are  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  for 
the  cause  of  adultery.  This  provision  would 
throw  an  appalling  responsibility  on  the  parish 
clergy,  who  arc  made  sole  judges  of  the  facts 
in  individual  instances.  Appeal,  however,  is 
allowed  to  the  bishop,  who,  after  inquiry,  may 
deliver  final  judgment. 

A  third  section  of  the  canon  presented  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  repeats  the 
Levitical  table  of  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
wliich,  as  it  states,  the  laws  of  God  do  not  per- 
mit marriage.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  two  houses  substitutes  for  this  the  English 
table  of  prohibited  degrees.  The  clause  in  this 
which  forbids  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  has  never  found  acceptance  in  this  country. 
It  may  have  been  good  law  in  the  time  of  St. 
Basil,  but,  as  a  clergyman  has  said,  St.  Basil  is 
a  dead  issue  in  America  to-day,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convince  a  man  that  liis  wife's  sister  is 
really  his  own.  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  has 
been  among  the  most  strenuous  advisers  of  ad- 
vanced divorce  legislation  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
With  him  have  stood  all  those  who  maintain  that 
marriage  is  sacramental  in  character  and  there- 
fore indissoluble.  This  party  will  now  be  joined 
by  many  who  have  been  heretofore  opposed  to 
its  conclusions,  and  the  result  of  their  combined 
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action  will  W   eagerly  looked   for  ],v  rhurrlunoM 
everywhere. 

Besides  these  important    can...,s   uii    ,liv.. 
there  are  21  concerning  tlie  nnnistrv,  17  on  .us. 
cipline,  and  19  on  genera]  subjects.  '   There  are 
besules,  a  report,  prepared   l.v  two  eminent  ju! 
rists,  the  Hon.  diaries  Andrews  an.l  the  lion 
Kobert  Earl,  on  the  establisliinent  of  a  Court  ol 
'Appeals,  and  a  proposition  to  intnxluce  into  the 
« "hurch  a  provincial  system.     The  province  in  its 
simplest  form  is  an  association  of  a.ijacent  dio- 
ceses  grouped   together  for  the  managen.ent  of 
local  matters  of  common  interest.     It  is  proposed 
that  the  C'lnurh  be  divided  into  provinces    witli 
synods  composed  of  bishops,  who  will  choosJ  their 
own  pnmale,  together  with  hve  clergvmen  and 
five  laymen   from  each  diocese  of  the' province, 
the  synod  to  have  a  power  of  separate  legislation^ 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion,   whose   overcrowded  calendars  would  thus 
find    needed    relief.      This    .system    need  not  be 
weighted  with  foreign  titles  such  as  • '  archbishop  " 
and  "metropolitan,"  whose  very  sound  proved 
unpleasing   to   democratic  ears  when  they  were 
suggested   in  the  convention  of  1898,  in  order  t<. 
prove  entirely  feasible  and  effective.     In  addition 
to  all  these  canons,  tlie  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, of  which  there  are  eleven,  must  conn; 
for   final   action    before  the  present  convention. 
One  of  these  continues  the  present  custom  of  tlie 
Church,  which  makes  the  senior  bishop  in  the 
order    of   consecration    presiding    bishop.     Thr 
health  of  the  incumbent  rarely  p.'rmits  him  to 
attend  the  conventions,  and  his  presidential  duties 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  delegaied  to  others.     It  seems 
an  unwise  provision,  and  it  is  said  that  the  bishops 
of  the  House  are   hoping  to  change  this  order. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane  is  chair- 
man  of  the   House  of  Bishops  at  its  pivsent  sit- 
ting, the  presiding  bishop,  Rt.  R«.v.  Tlioinas  M. 
<'lark,  being  too  infirm   to  attend.      Tiie  House 
vill  miss  another  of  its  ablest  oratoi-s,  as  Freder- 
ick   Dati.    Huntington,    the    U'lovecl    Bishop   of 
Central  New  York,  whose  voice  has  always  been 
rai.sed   in   the  cause  of  social  and  labor  reforms, 
will   be  absent.      The   Rev.    Morgan   Di.x,  D.D., 
the  elected    president  of  the  House  of  bfputies. 
has  also  declined  to  Ije  present,  ami  n  new  man 
must  be  cho.sen  in  his  place. 

While   it    is   believed    that   the  majority  of  th.' 

iiocesea    are    still    unallfiaiily    oppu.s<><|    to    any 

change  of  name  of  the  Church,  the  pro[>o8ition  to 

strike  out  the  terms  "  Prot»-stanl  Kpi.^copnl  "  from 

the   title-page  of  the  I'layer  Book  will  prolwl.ly 
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.!..  ...     v.. 


It- 


made  at  the  (ienenl  (  m 

rue  fift  ,rs  ago.      If  the   motion 

-:         i,     the    ...;..  „.,    title    w       '  '    '  ,.n 

"The    Church    in    the    TnittHl  ,.|, 

!d,  in  the  opinion  of  thoM  who  prtitentad  it 

-*'""*'*••'  to  Catholic 

"■'*'**^"''.'  .  -   -  •"'rhurcho. 

in  early  days  being  always  .  »].     The 

f«>M  in  1889  can  scarcely  prove 
'  '■•lay.  but   if  tl       "  .  rs 

upon  thed:  :,  t'he  usual  nu  d 

and  brilliant  sjieeches  in  defense  of  the  old  nainc 
may  W>  e.xjwTti'd. 

Among  liuj  nio8t  imporunl  of  the  subjwia  lu 
Ik)  uken  up  at  this  convention  is  an  exiemh-d  rc- 
lK»rt  on  sii;;gfsted  marginal  reading*  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  ih,.  old  and  New  '•  ■  r 
seven  thousand  of  these  alter:  .  .,1 
the  margins  of  the  authorize*!  version,  frt.m  IwUi 
le.xLsand  n.                "    '                 i.  »„,!  f^om  the 

preferred   I.  ^  ..     . ..an  Coir    •••  «   ..f 

Revisers  of  1881.  with  additions  |)ersona  w 

by  the  pres«'nt  committee,  amount,  in  fact,  to  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible.  Such  tnn  '  .s 
are  usually  con.^idenMl   by  e.xjM-rta  in   \»  .f 

long  leisure.  Wh«'iher  the  sacnKl  text  can  lie 
otherwise   than    maltreatinl    by   a   c  :,   of 

reverent  but  ine.xjK'rt  delegati'<a  in  th ,i.g  in- 
tervals which  can  bo  secureil  in  rrowde,!  legisla- 
tive s««ssion  is  matter  of  doubi 

The  (.ieneral  (Convention  Iim.h  nev.  \ 

given  so  much  thought  to  missioui*.     ~  .:., 

regular  se.Hsions  will  \m  filled  by  the  Board  of 
Mi.ssions.  who  hav.-  arranp'.|  addr 
iiig  its  work  in  China.  Japan.  Ha..,.  ;..,..  ,,,.,.. 
Brazil,  Africa,  Alaska,  and  all  the  dome«tic  fields 
of  service.  There  will  U..  in  a«ldition.  a  miiM^ionarv 
mass  meeting,  over  which   the  v.  '     "    '    '. 

NVliipple,  the  ••.\iK«tle  to  the  In.i  s 

side.      It  will  be   held  in  the  great   Mechar 
Pavilion,  and  addreHwx  will   U'  made   bv  B:^ 
Potter,  of  New  Y(.rk  ;  the  I^nl  BishopOf  N.  ,, 
^'asile.    thu   Bishop  of  Kyoto,   and   Mr.    Burtoi, 
^'  T'"'  i"  o  of  the  work  in  the 

III.-    . •■.,    ..ehls   wi'      '  •'  .  '    . 

mi.*i><ionary  wriii-  . 

during  the  (t<>iiMions.  by  cliildren's  maiM  ni- 

»'       '  ^    Kip.  Hare,  ami    Kdnall  wi, 

l'"'      ,  ■  i    l>y  (he  trieiiniul  MMiiion,  t.       • 

preacboil    before  the   lioard  of    .Mi.iNionii   by      .. 

Rt.  Rev.  ,,k  R.  (iraveii,  D.D..  Mi.vHi'onary 

Biithop  o[  .^iMiiighai. 


THE   LIBERAL  VICTORY    IN    DENMARK. 

BV  A   DANISH  CORRESPONDENT. 


'T^'HE  political  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
i.  Donmark  that  ended  the  bitter  (i<:;ht  of 
more  tlian  thirty  years  between  the  old  Denmark 
— that  rooted  in  landlordism — and  "  the  new 
Denmark  " — that  loving  nature — is  the  crowning 
historical  event  of  an  evolution  of  a  hundred 
years  which  has  modei'nized  the  Danish  peopU; 
in  a  liigher  degree  than  most  of  the  other 
peoples. 

THE  AGRARIAX  REVOLUTION  OF  1788. 

In  17SS,  the  state  of  Denmark  was  very  much 
like  that  of  Ireland  to-day.  Great  landlords 
owned  the  whole  country,  and  the  peasants  were 
considered  silly,  lazy,  and  so  forth. 

In  1788,  a  series  of  great  land  reforms  began, 
with  the  result  that  Denmark  almost  realized  the 
"three  acres  and  a  cow "  ideal  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  great  landlords  now  own 'only  8  per  cent,  of 
the  country,  while  all  the  farmers  are  freehold 
proprietors  of  farms  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  and  three-fourths  of  the  work- 
ingmen  in  the  villages  are  likewise  freehold  own- 
ers of  their  houses  and  some  few  acres  of  land. 

These  reforms  soon  brought  great  prosperity 
to  the  peasantry,  and  with  the  prosperity  came 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  a  demand  for  politi- 
cal influence  and  power. 

In  1831,  Denmark  obtained  a  degree  of  repre- 
.sentative  government — political  bodies  in  each 
province  —  but  only  with  consultative  power. 
But  the  political  activity  of  the  peasantry  had  al- 
ready begun,  and  we  find  "Bonder"  peasants 
among  the  active  agitators  and  great  national 
orators.  Ten  years  later,  the  powerful  "  League 
of  the  Peasants'  Friends  "  was  formed,  and  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  the  peasantry  naturally 
dominated  all  othei'S. 

THE    POLITICAL    REVOLUTION    OF    18-18. 

In  1848,  the  people  of  Copenhagen  went  en 
viasse  in  a  great  procession,  headed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Copenhagen,  to  the  King's  palace,  and 
claimed  a  constitution  under  threat  of  taking  to 
"the  self-help  of  despair."  The  King  gave 
way,  and  a  Liberal  ministry  entered  office. 
While  the  small  nation,  of  only  1,400,000,  sent 
60,000  men  and  a  large  fleet  to  the  three  years' 
war  with  northern  Germany,  which  ended  with 
the  bloody  victories  of  Fredericia  and  Ested,  in 
which  latter  40,000  Danes  won  a  two  days'  fight 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  4,000   killed  and  wounded, 


the  constitutional  parliament  was  giving  the 
country  a  new  constitution,  with  full  power  for 
the  people  and  universal  suffrage.  The  consti- 
tution dates  from  June  5,  1849.  In  the  new 
parliament  the  left  wing  was  formed  by  the 
"  Bondevenner  "  (Friends  of  the  Peasants),  most 
of  them  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers,  the 
party  numbering  about  one-third  of  the  lower 
house,  the  other  two-thirds  being  the  "  National 
Liberale, "  or  men  of  constitutional  views,  but  of 
a  more  academic  and  bureaucratic  character. 

The  war  of  1864  brought  about  the  failure  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  "National  Liberale" 
party,  which,  presaging  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  democi'atic  peasantry,  patched  up  a  hurried 
alliance  with  the  great  landlords  and  other  relics 
of  the  ancien  regime. 


THE    TRIUMPH    OF    REACTION- 

1864,   before   the 


-1866. 

In  August,  1864,  before  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  they  began  a  strong  agitation  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution,  which,  after  a  two  years' 
struggle,  ended  in  the  law  of  1866,  which  altered 
the  character  of  the  upper   liouse  so  much  that 
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the  conservative  elements  of  ilie  nation  now  liav*. 
vast  influence. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  the  Conservatives  struck 
this  treacherous  blow  at  the  people  whose  sons 
they  l.y  a  foolish  policy  ha-l  le,l  to  war  n^ainst 
desperate  odds  with  (Jerniany  and  Ausilria  at 
once. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  peoples  en- 
ergy, stung  L.y  the  liisasters  of  the  war,  rose  as 
never   before.     The   motto   of    tl^e    hour    was, 
"  \yhat  has  been  lost  without  must  be  won  with 
in.''     A  succession  of  popular  progressive  move 
ments  was  begun — for  instance,  that  for  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  heaths  in  Jutland,  where  in  th.- 
last  thirty  five  years  an  area  of  land  equal  to  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  of  Denmark  has  l>een  won  for 
agric'ilture  or  planted  with  trees.     The  peasants 
rose  in  a  body  against  those  responsible  for  th.- 
policy  of  1S(!4.    and   in    1.S72   the  left  wing,  or 
Democratic  party,  was  returned  with  a  small  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  house. 

A  free  constitution  already  existed  on  paper, 
hut  freedom  in  practice  means  power  for  the  peo 
pie  in  all  public  matters,  and  of  that  freedom 
there  was  but  little  in  Denmark.  There  were 
but  few  Democratic  papers  then  in  Denmark,  ami 
none  in  Copenhagen,  which,  like  almost  all  the 
towns,  was  eitln-r  simply  Conservative  or  politi- 
cally asleep.  In  nearly  all  nmnicipal  and  other 
bodies  the  Conservative  element  preponderated. 
Conservatives  owned  all  banks  and  insurance 
companies  ;  all  trade  was  in  their  hands, — in 
fact,  all  power  oelonged  to  them,  except  that  the 
Democrats  had  a  majority  of  twf>  votes  in  the 
lower  house. 

A    THIHTY    YKAKs'    WAIC. 

The  Conservatives  actually  violated  their  own 
principles  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  hand  over  tlie 
government  to  the  majority,  and  a  bitter  political 
struggle  began  between  the  old  and  the  new  Den- 
mark. This  struggle  lasted  nearly  thirty  years.  Its 
causes  were  fourfold.  The  Democratic  party  had 
to  rouse  the  entire  pea.«!antry  in  order  to  win  the 
cities  and  the  up[>er  classes  to  their  .side.  The 
Dane's  had  to  complete  their  right  of  self  govern- 
ment by  enforcing  its  principles  in  all  depart- 
ments   of    social     life.     Oj^en     relH-llion,    wliich 

might  have  brought  aWtttt  an  anned  insur •■•  ■■ 

from   the  .south,  was  jirechjded   by  the  lu 

of  Germany.      Also,   the  less  stalwart  memlters 

of  the  Democratic  jiarty  could   not   Ih'  1«m1 

upon  at  first,  and  faced  al)OUt  af  tlie  c  lo 

ment. 

That  the  Democratic  |)arty  ha*«  In-en  able  lo 

holiJ  fast  to  the  same  policy  and  for '  •     igh 

by  dint  of  thirty  years'  bitter  hlnij/  .ny 

reverses  is  dtie  to  the  peculiar  cliaract4>r  of  tha 


(Home  Affnirs.) 

Danish  i»eople — to  their  stiiblKtrnneeg  and  per 
sistence.  that  know  no  giving  in. 

The   Danish   pn-ss  has.   in    proportion   to  the 
numl>er  of  inhabitants,  almost  twice  aa  large  a 
circidation  as  that  o'  any  other  country.      Four- 
lifths    of    the    newspajn'rH   are    Dpi,.  .....;,.  and 

entirely  tinder  the  influi-nce  of  the    !  ele- 

ment in  the  community. 

Of  the  si.xleen  seats  in  the  eapnui.  the  i  i.n- 
servatives  only  hol-i  one.  with  a  majority  of 
twenty  thr«H»  votes  ;  and  nearly  all  the  cilici  are 
won  for  the  De'  -h 

are  Liberals,      i.    ^ , ,,.   ...,.,,  ^,,,.>»  n 

by  the  fact  that  many  constituencies  have 
brought  !».H  |>».r  cent,  of  the  cluctom  in  an  area 
•  »f  from  twenty  to  thirty  niileii  aruiiiul  to  the 
jMilling-place. 

Ht»W    THE    UATTLK    WAS    roroiIT    olT. 

Th»»  ContMTvativi'K  have  liccn  uliiit  out  trum 
f\eT\  niuiiici|>al  iHNiy  or  i!n|>ortant  ciiminitlw  all 
ov«T    the    f.  when    the     D-  1 

].i  iiiL'   .1   ina_,   .     .      •  tin'  |Mill.       i 
I  hundreilN  of  liankii,  wh 
own  '  'I.  during  an  pc«>noni 

the  <  .....         i    . 

|)eaa4i  / 

gago  on   farms,   theao   Imnka  wore  able  to  gtv« 
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their  clients  a  piiariiiitoe  for  new  iiioitga<:;es  ; 
and  tlio  Conservatives  were  completely  foiled. 
Fanners  and  workingnien  have  formed  large  co- 
operative and  trade- union  associations,  which 
liave  made  the  Danes  more  indepentlent  of  capi- 
tal than  any  other  nation.  'I'hey  are  now  a  self- 
governing  people  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  main  features  of  tlie  struggle  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Conservatives,  who  had  lost  their 
majority  of  two  at  the  elections  of  1872-73,  tried 
to  win  it  back  by  raising  the  standard  of  militar- 
ism and  proposing  heavy  expenditure  on  fortifi- 
cations. The  Democrats  won  a  great  victory  in 
1876  against  these  Jaws,  reducing  the  Conserva- 
tives to  some  thirty-five  members  out  of  102  in 
the  lower  house. 

THE  COUP   d'etat   OF    1883. 

In  1877,  the  Conservative  ministry  (Estrup 
ministry),  which  came  into  power  in  1875,  got 
into  difficulties  over  the  budget,  and  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  some  "  pseudo- Democrats,"  under 
the  lead  of  Mi-.  Bojesen,  gave  way,  and  made  a 
compromise  with  the  government.  The  Radi- 
cals, reduced  to  about  thirty-five,  were  up  in 
arms  asraiust  the  Moderates.  At  the  elections  of 
1879  and  the  two  elections  of  1881  they  reduced 
the  recreant  minority  to  submission,  and  formed 
a  new  Radical  majority,  which  in  1884  rose  to 
83.  Mr.  Estrup,  a  remarkably  strong  man,  but 
unprincipled,  now  took  the  most  extravagant 
measures.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he  exceeded 
the  budget  ('-bursted  the  budget,"  he  said),  and 
called  for  provisional  budgets,  which  had  not 
been  voted  by  Parliament.  The  government 
maintained  that  when  the  two  houses  did  not 
agree  about  the  budget,  and  in  consequence  no 
budget  was  voted,  the  constitution  gave  the  gov- 
ernment a  right  to  give  provisional  budgets,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Denmai-k,  ' '  provisional 
financial  laws."  Several  university  professors 
of  law  supported  this  theory,  which,  however, 
found  one  strong  opponent. 

PREPARING    FOR    CIVIL    WAR. 

The  people  considered  this  a  coup  iretut,  and 
the  crisis  became  acute.  The  government  mean- 
while took  strong  military  measures.  A  supply 
of  Maxims  and  other  guns,  to  last  for  six 
months  or  more,  was  got  in.  These  were 
manned  by  officers  only,  as  they  dai'ed  not  trust 
the  conscript  soldiers,  and  were  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment,  while  hundreds  of  young  Conser- 
vatives enrolled  and  armed  in  order  to  fight  the 
Democrats.  The  Democrats,  however,  were 
careful  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  the  use 
of  the  guns.  But  the  agitation  was  very  serious. 
Many  peasants  refused  to  pay  taxes  ;  they  cheered 


for  tiie  rej)ubli(;  as  lustily  as  did  the  workingmen 
in  the  towns,  and  furious  demonstrations  against 
the  government  took  place,  and  even  again.st  the 
KiTig  when  h.e  appeared  in  tlie  country  districts. 
The  pro.'jent  King  has  always  been  unpopular 
among  the  Democrats.  Of  this,  most  striking 
proofs  could  be  given  from  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  complete  indifference  of  the  people,  as 
a  whole,  to  any  royal  festivities,  and  from  the 
speeches  of  peasants  who  formed  deputations  to 
the  King  which  were  frequently  the  occasion  for 
much  plain  speaking.  The  government,  on  their 
side,  tried  to  arouse  their  adlierents  by  a  strong 
agitation  for  more  fortifications.  The  army  of- 
ficers actually  held  as  many  as  1,100  public 
meetings  about  the  country  ;  and  a  League  of 
National  Defense  was  formed,  which  raised  by 
private  subscriptions  enough  money  to  build  two 
forts  outside  Copenhagen. 

THE    KEIGN    OF    THE    MODERATES. 

After  five  years,  when  the  government  was  al- 
most tired  out,  a  split  came  in  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  again  Mr.  Bojesen  who  formed  a 
new  ''  Moderate  party  "  of  forty  Democrats.  He 
would  never,  he  said,  make  a  compromise  with 
the  government,  but  only  try  to  carry  out  some 
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reforms.      But   tlio    Kmlicals   knew    Iji^itor,  ami 
again  appoaled  to  tlio  j^eoplo  to  force  a  n»'W  ma- 
jority.    Mr.  liojespij,    liowfver,    manaj.'i'd   fairlv 
well   at  the  elections  of   1892,  and   in    1S1»4  hi« 
made  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  Conserva 
tives,  in  conse<iu«'nce  of  wliicli    Mr.   F^stnip  r*- 
signed  and  a  niure  moderate  Conservative  gov 
ernment  came  into  power.      But  the  people,  who 
would  have  none  of  a  compromise  with  a  gov 
ernment  that  hatl.  as  tin  y   tlioupht.  l)roken  the 
constitution,    mistrusted    Mr.    Boj.'scii,    and  the 
t-ntry  to  power  of  the  Radicals  was  assured. 

At  the  election  of  1S95,  the  allied  Moderates 
and  Conservatives  were  thorotighly  tiefeatcd,  and 
the  Radicals  rose  to  73  votes  out  of  114  in  the 
lower  house.  In  1897,  the  new  government  n- 
signed,  ami  a  "business  govt-ninii-iit "'  \va> 
formetl  of  Con.servatives.  But  the  1898  I'lection 
was  still  more  crushing  for  the  Conservatives 
and  in  the  spring  of  1900  they  resigned.  Tho 
Conservatives  made  a  last  effort  with  the  Selusted 
ministry,  a  government  which  was  haih-d  with 
derision  on  all  sides  and  has  In'en  nothing  but  a 
farce. 

THK    VICTOHV    OK    I..\st    AI'KII.. 

The  crown  prince  made  two  public  speeches 
in  its  favor,  but  without  avail,  and  at  tlie  elec- 
tions of  April,  19U1,  out  of  114  memljers  in  the 
lower  house  only  5  were  won  by  tlie  Conserva- 
tives, with  small  majorities,  and  even  the  strong 
Conservative  majority  in  the  up[>er  hou.so  was  re- 
duced to  one  vote  tliiough  the  rebellion  of  the 
Conservatives. 

The  Danes  are  now  a  tlicrouglily  radical  and 
democratic  people,  with  a  more  perfect  systeni  of 
self-government  in  politics  and  business  than 
perhaps  any  other  nation.  The  poj)idation  hns 
increased  so  much  that  it  is  now  as  large  aa  the 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom  ami  ducliies 
before  18G4.  After  England,  it  is  al{»o  the  ridi- 
est  country  in  the  world  j)er  head  of  th  ^  iH^)pula- 
tion,  and  the  exceih-nce  of  its  educational  .^ysttni 
is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Denmark,  therefore,  entej-s  the  new  centiiry 
steaming  full  speed  ahead,  and  with  the  l)e«t 
hopes  for  the  future. 

THE    .\K\V    MIXISTKV. 

The   victory  ct  .April   .1  la.st  wa.s  bh  comp'-*" 
over   the    Moderates   as   over   the   governni'  ■ 
Before  the  poll  the  Moderat«»s  were  ♦wenlyiwo 
strong,  but   Mr.  Boj.-.ri,  the   •      '  '    <   of  the 

demo<'racy,  wiihlnw  hiscanu  i  retinMl 

into  private  life,  while  several  oi  his  biipihmmmI 
adherents   declared   <luring  the 
if  reelected,  they  woid«l  joifi  the  — 

Bojesen's  constituency,  which  he  i  nl<'d 


riCB-ADMIHAI.    JUHKKI 

(Marine.) 


he 


.since   1.SG9,  wan  taken  by  the  Badica!«    ~- 
Moderates,  now  re<iuce«i  to  twelve  or  ■  ^  — 

of  whom  alM>ut  half  will  join  tho  HadicAls  if 
allowed — have  l«)st  all  their  former  in)|Mirtanc(* 
The  premier  and  nuni.st«T  of  ju.stico  is  M.  Deunt- 
zer,  professor  of  law  at  the  university,  an  old 
Radical  who  in  1885  publicly  oppo«e«l  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  is  Mons.  Ole  Han- 
sen, lie  is  a  common  farmer  from  a  village  in 
.*M*eIand.  owner  of  a  farm   « ■'  ■  '•■i'«l 

cres  ;  M.r.  since  1890.     In  i        .  -n« 

iwr  of  several  nuinici|)al  councils  which  refuse<i 

to   publish   the  government    laM's   or    follow   its 

• '   ■      nnd  were  f  .....i.    ........ ..i .j,j. 

■  I,   !iut  wi;  ro- 

fuHed  to  |>ay  ta.xe8  arter  the  "  provinional  laws.'* 


The 

who  i;*  .1 

of  the  jM'annntrv  ;    .M.I',  mure  I- 

Mr.  Chr 
of  the  new   i.i'.iki        li'-   .» ji.^    ■■•mm  hi 
land,  in   18.'»(;,  the  M>n  of  a   fftntMT,  n 
his  living  when  a  Iniy  m  a  ^' 


ti. 
:.g» 


•ml>«»r 

.   I ... 


I  le    liltJiMMl 


Inge  of  Slaiiil.   in   \Vi>iit  Jutland.     In    I.huo  be 
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was  returned  for  ParliaiiuMit,  and  in  18'J5  Wcanic 
leader  of  tlie  opposition.  Of  late  years,  tlie  Con- 
servative government  being  so  utterly  weak,  he 
practically  ruled  the  country  \\\  his  capacity  of 
president  of  the  (iiiance  coniiiiiitee  of  the  Folke- 
thing.  A  few  months  ago  he  resigned  his  post 
as  schoolmaster,  succeeded  in  being  elected  a 
••revisor  of  tire  state,"  and  is  now  minister  of 
religion  and  education. 

After  Ml-.  Christonsen,  Mr.  Honip  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  triumph  for  the  Democrats. 
Born  in  1841.  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in  an 
Iceland  village,  he  became  a  law  student,  taking 
his  degree  in  1867  at  the  university.  In  his 
youth,  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  but  never 
had  any  of  it  ])rinted.  From  poetry  he  turned 
lo  journalism,  and  worked  on  tlie  staff  of  a  new 
Democratic  paper  in  Copenhagen,  the  Morgen 
Bladet.  He  is  one  of  tl>e  most  brilliant  and 
t»est  known  of  Danisli  journalist.s — the  most  bril- 
liant, according  to  George  Brandes.  In  1870, 
he  was  returned  for  Parliament,  and  it  was  he 
and  two  others  who,  between    1877   and    ]Si»l, 


MR.  V.    HORUP. 

(Minister  for  Public  Works.) 

broke  down  the  Moderates  and  brought  the  Radi- 
cal majority  to  power.  In  1884,  he  founded 
the  Politiken,  now  the  most  important  paper  in 
Scandinavia.  He  is  now  minister  of  public 
works  and  communicatioas. 


MR.  J.  C.  CHKISTENSEN. 

(Minister  of  Instruction.) 

Mr.  Sorensen  was  born  in  1850,  the  son  of  a 
small  ship's  captain.  He  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  when  Berg, 
"the  Danish  O'Connell,"  the  great  agitator  and 
organizer  of  the  Democracy  in  1870,  began  his 
agitation  and  founded  papers  in  many  towns, 
Sorensen  became  editor  of  the  principal  paper  in 
his  own  district.  He  was  first  returned  for  Par- 
liauKiut  in  1887.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
LiVjcral  Press  Union  of  Denmark. 

In  tiie  new  ministry  all  sides  of  the  former 
opposition  are  so  equally  and  evenly  represented 
tliat  the  ministry  can  hardly  fail  to  be  very  strong. 
The  appointments  are  highly  popular  all  over 
the  country. 

All  the  ministers,  except  Mr.  Hage,  are  sons 
of  the  people  in  every  sense.  For  the  first  time 
since  1866,  there  is  a  Danish  ministry  in  which 
not  a  single  large  landowner  has  a  portfolio.  It 
is  also  the  first  in  which  a  simple  farmer  has  a 
portfolio.  The  personnel  of  the  cabinet,  indeed, 
affords  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Danish  masses  have  defeated 
the  Danish  classes.  Several  members  of  the 
new  cabinet,  especially  Mr.  Cliristensen,  hold 
prominent  positions  in  the  Danish  peace  societies. 


CRISPI:     ITALY'S    FORI' MOST   STATliSMAX. 

BV  GIOVANNI   DKLLA  VECCllIA. 


rHE  nature  of  Francesco  Crispi  was  so  com 
plex  that  it  would  be  e<nially  j«Kssil.le  to 
make  an  angel  of  him.  as  tlie  hile  Mr.  Stillman 
.lid,  or  a  devil,  as  the  late  Sipnor  Cavalloiti  did, 
but  both  presentations 
would  l>e  untrue.  Crispi 
was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  He  liad  the 
bad  and  good  qualities 
of  a  powerful  man.  His 
power  no  one  ever  denied, 
though  at  the  same  time 
many  disagreed  with  tiie 
use  he  made  of  it.  He 
had  a  very  high  concep- 
tion of  his  own  impor- 
tance and  power  ;  many 
of  his  countrymen  held 
him  in  very  liigh  esti- 
mation, but  one  can  safely 
say  that  he  thouglit  him- 
self to  be  above  the 
liighest  appraisenifut  pos- 
sible. He  was  not  a  man 
to  play  second  fidiile  to 
any  one,  and  he  asserted 
his  own  individuality, 
both  with  (Jaribaldi  and 
the  late  King  Humbert. 
His  historic  answer,  •  •  I 
am  Crispi,"  fully  deline- 
ates the  man.  He  was 
born  to  be  a  leader  of 
men,    only    he   was    born 

loo  late  to  lead  a  generalion  which  had  in  its 
midst  Cavour,  Carioaldi,  and  Mazzini.  and  he 
was  born  too  early  to  lead  the  present  generation. 
As  a  parliamentary  hand,  ho  was  a  very  strong 
and  determined  leader,  but  very  reluctant  to  fol- 
low another  man's  guidance.  His  standard  of 
life  was  not  so  pure  ami  untarnished  as  one  might 
have  desired,  yet  compared  wilh  that  of  some  of 
his  opponents  who  enjoyed  a  letter  reputation, 
his,  after  all,  was  the  better  life.  Cavalloiti,  who 
fiercely  ainiigncd  the  ji!     '  r  U-fore  the  na- 

tion as  an  innnoral  ai.  .  '  mim.  ww>*  '»"t 

so  pure,  so  moral,  and  so  honest  oa  his  fierce  de- 
nunciation of  Crispi  seemed  to  suggest.  I  knew 
l>erKonally  one  Italian  editor  who  could  not  write 
an  article  of  lifty  lines  on  Crispi  without  calling 
him  a  bigamist  a  dozen  times  ;  and  yet  ilii»  vt-ry 
man.  who,  by   his  denunciation   of  Cri»pi'ii    iin- 


TriC  I.ATE  8IONUK   riiANCKitCO  IHIHIM. 


moralitv.  apfware*!  to  be  a  man  living  in  a  moral 
"''■  '■.  had  I   Ins  wife  and  childreu 

aim    .....   another  .,..i,,„i,    for  wife.      I   ■     *   ■ 
tion  this  to  show  that  at  least  some  of  ti.- 

of  Cnspi  were  man  who 
had  no  right  to  indict 
him  for  a  moral  oflemie. 

*  ;  -;  :  has  been  the 
U-i  IovihI  and  tlie  moat 
liaied  statesman  of  mod- 
ern Italy.  He  ha«  had 
moments  of  great  popu- 
j^^^  ^  '.vl.i'-h    no 

^^^r  l;u:ii  i:.i-  K.i.^ilown- 

ward,  was  greater  than 
he  ;  and   he  has  had  mo- 

MK-nrs  of  8tr  •  : ;>u- 

.1     y,    dun  I.  ;ho 

worst  scoundrel  ap|)eared 
to  be  the  better  man  of 
the  two.  Tliere  were 
|)erioi]8  in  which  Crispi 
•d    to   be   the    pivot 

...      w.e     I-'-     ■■■:'     !■', ' 

there    u. 

in  which  no  one  knew 
or  cared  to  know  where 
Crispi  was  and  what  lie 
was  doing.  Crispi  was 
'  '••   1  roiiipared  with  His* 

luai-  '    '■.■•.';ti- 

cal     <  'J. 

Were  it  possible  to  com- 
pare on>-  I   wilh 
another,    the    statesman    who    i:.               ...y    ap- 
proaches Crispi's  character  is  Mr.  Chaml<erlam. 
In   the   life    of    these    two   -              ■n    then;    are 
nuiny    points    of    a    striking               ....        Hoth 

wi-nt    from   one  exlreiiu'  wing  t.  ,   l»oth 

hud  their  mind  fi.xed  on  the  African  roniincut, 
Im.iIi    ha<l 
very   few    |    ..;....    ...;  '.  . 

for  such,  and   ho  waa  of  too  s 
to    make    it    |  for   any   one    lu 

'        Mo   uiis   iiiiiv  loved   by  mnt-     ' 
i>    to    him    was  that    of    . 
war<l   the    object    of    their    admiration, 
of   his  deadly  ' 

oned  among  i 

them   by  hi«  abri.  i    he  |ielte<i   thorn 

whi'u  thi*y  ap:  He  dui   nut    fear 

fiwii,  nor  dill   ii<-   ii.-iiur   iiii'ndn,  as  Ida  liaughti- 


.re 
iwl    bit 
their 

.*   to- 
Many 

k- 
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ness  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  consequently 
he  liad  a  troublous  lifo. 

Tiie  name  of  Crispi  lias  been  written  in  golden 
letters  in  the  history  of  Italian  independence,  and 
though  two  opinions  are  possilile  both  as  to  his 
personal  character  and  his  ministerial  life,  as  to 
his  patriotism  there  is  but  one  opinion.  He 
deeply  loved  his  country,  though  one  may  say, 
with  Shakespeare,  ' '  He  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well."  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  foremost 
among-the  members  of  the  Ginvine  Italia,  Maz- 
zini's  organization  for  the  redemption  of  Italy. 
The  house  of  Bourbon  has  never  had  in  Sicily  a 
more  determined  opponent  than  this  young  Al- 
banian ;  because  Crispi,  though  a  Sicilian  by  birth, 
was  an  Albanian  by  race,  and  in  his  patriotic 
aspirations  often  included  the  deliverance  of  Al- 
bania from  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  was  a  born 
conspirator,  and  conspiracy  was  his  natural  ele- 
ment. So  long  as  there  was  a  Bourbon  to  con- 
spire against,  ail  his  energies  were  turned  in  that 
direction  ;  then  he  conspired  against  the  Italian 
Moderate  party  and  the  Italian  Republican  party, 
and  when  in  the  fullness  of  time  he  reached  the 
highest  place  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
he  seemed  to  see  everywhere  conspirators  against 
him.  Events  wrought  his  fortune,  but  he  worked 
out  his  own  ruin.  At  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  1891, 
a  friend  of  his  regretfully  stated  that  Crispi's 
greatest  enemy  was  Crispi  himself;  and  there 
was  much  truth  in  it,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  Crispi 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrowing  of  the 
Bourbon  sway  in  Sicily.  Reactionary  Europe 
helped  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
whose  government,  however,  was  soon  afterward 
denounced  by  Gladstone  as  -'the  negation  of 
God." 

Crispi  had  to  flee  the  country,  and  lie  went 
successively  to  France,  to  England,  to  Malta,  and 
lastly  to  Tui'in,  then  called  the  Mecca  of  the 
Italian  National  party.  The  ancient  capital'  of 
Piedmont  was  then  overcrowded  with  patriots 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  Crispi,  being 
still  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini,  was  preclud- 
ed from  approaching  the  Cavourian  party.  Pri- 
vate means  he  had  none,  and  as  a  lawyer  ho 
could  not  find  woi'k,  as  there  were  a  multitude 
of  briefless  barristers  at  the  time  in  Turin  ;  and 
therefore  he  found  that  place  anything  but  com- 
fortable. In  a  moment  of  despair  he  applied  for 
the  post  of  town  clerk  of  a  village  district,  to 
which  was  annexed  the  handsome  salary  of  $140 
per  annum.  His  application  was  not  accepted, 
and  well  it  was  for  the  nation  that  it  was  not. 

Crispi  then  turned  his  attention  to  his  native 
Sicily.  He  paid  a  flying  and  secret  visit  to  the 
island,    and  afterward  informed    Garibaldi  that 


the  ground  was  fully  prepared  for  an  early  in- 
surrection ;  and  (iaribahli,  induced  by  Crispi 
and  Bi.xio,  started,  on  May  5,  IHOO,  for  his  im- 
mortal campaign.  Crispi  on  that  occasion  per- 
f()rm(>d  a  magnificent  service.  He  was  Gari- 
"oaldi's  right  liaml  from  Genoa  to  Palermo,  where 
Garibaldi  appointed  him  head  of  the  temporary 
government  under  the  pro- dicta  to  rate  of  Depretis. 
Crispi  asserted  his  power  too  strongly  against 
the  Moderate  party,  and  in  a  manner  to  render 
the  constitutional  party  hostile  to  him,  and  this 
greatly  hindered  his  political  career.  If  he  had 
acted  otherwise,  most  probably  he  would  have 
had  a  much  earlier  ministerial  career  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  if  Crispi  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Rattazzi  administration,  Aspro- 
monte  and  Mentana  would  have  had  a  different 
beginning,  or  a  diffei'ent  result. 

In  1860,  Cavour  was  at  the  highest  point  of 
his  career,  Crispi  was  but  beginning  his,  yet  I 
am  almost  sure  that  if  Crispi  could  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Cavour,  Crispi's 
future  woi'k  would  have  been  much  moi-e  useful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three  years  after 
Cavour's  death,  Crispi  made  his  historic  decla- 
ration, "The  Monarchy  unites  us,  the  Republic 
would  divide  us,"  and  thereby  he  entered  the 
monarchical  party.  Mazzini  did  not  spare  him 
his  thunders,  and  the  friendship  between  these 
two  old  conspirators  came  to  an  end. 

From  1866  to  1876,  Crispi  took  an  active  part 
in  the  parliamentary  discussions  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  was  then  much 
inclined  to  personal  attacks,  and  for  a  better  dis- 
play of  the  same  he  started,  in  1867,  his  news- 
paper, La  Riforvia,  in  which  he  accused  several 
members  of  the  ministerial  party  of  corruption. 
A  parliamentary  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  Crispi's  indictment,  and  the  verdict 
went,  on  the  whole,  against  the  accuser.  Crispi 
then  gave  the  nation  a  bad  example,  which  was 
followed,  twenty  years  afterward,  by  Cavallotti, 
and  against  Crispi  and  his  friends.  Another 
parliamentary  commission  was  appointed,  and 
the  accused  this  time  were  censured.  Therefore, 
Crispi  was  struck  by  the  same  weapon  he  him- 
self had  wielded  against  his  own  opponents. 

On  March  18,  1876,  the  Moderate  pai'ty,  which 
had  ruled  Italy  for  sixteen  years,  was  defeated  in 
the  House,  and  the  King  sent  for  Depretis,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  Crispi  was  left  out  of 
the  ministerial  combination,  but  Depretis  ap- 
pointed him  president  of  the  Chamber,  an  oflBce 
of  great  importance,  but  with  no  emolument  at- 
tached to  it.  Crispi,  poor  or  rich,  always  loved 
a  life  of  great  splendor,  and  as  soon  as  he  became 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  assumed 
a  more  princely  air.      During  the  parliamentaiy 
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holiday  of   ls77,  he   liaveleU    in    >•  ;•     - 
Europe,  visiting,  among   others,   l; 
Gainbetta.      This  presidential  journey—unprece^ 
dented  and  never  to   he  followeii— attracted,  for 
the  first  time,  the  attention  of   KuruiH-  to  Italv's 
rising  statesman.      He  had  only  just  returned'to 
Italy  when  Giovanni   Nicotera.  the   liome  secre- 
tary, was  defeated    m   the  House.      Depretis  of- 
fered  that  of!ice  to  Crispi,  who  accepted  on   the 
■_'3d    of    December,  and    two    days   after,  being 
Christmas    Day,   lie    committed,  in    Naples,  the 
greatest  blunder  of  all   his  life.      On  that  day  he 
married  secretly  the  lady  who  ever  since  has  been 
known  as  Signora  Crispi.      Crispi  had    another 
wife,  known  to  all  Crispi's  friends.      Morallv.  it 
was  a  liigamous  marriage,  and  an  ungrateful' act 
toward    the   previous  wife.      It    has  often   been 
stated    that    it   was  Queen    >rarglierita  who  first 
discovered  that  Crispi  had  suddenlv  changed   his 
wife,  and  that  she  spoke  about  it  to  Nicotera,  who 
was  a  favorite  of  the  court  and  a  rival  of  Crispi. 
Nicotera  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  a  fewdavs 
after   he  published   in   his   paper.   //  liersayliert. 
the  full  story  of  Crispi's  secret  marriage.     Crispi 
had  too  many  enemies  to  escape  punishment,  and 
was  compelled   to   resign   in    disgrace.      No  one 
arose  to  defend  Crispi  ;   the  only  plea  of  justifica- 
tion put  forward  was  that  Crispi  married  the  new 
wife  in  order  to  legitimatize  a  girl  she  bore  him 
fifteen    years    before.      The  moral  sentence  was 
very  severe,  and  it  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  legal  sentence  was  in   favor  of  Crispi. 
He  was  acquitted    by  the  court  on   the  following 
reasoning  :    "  When  Crispi  married  for  the  third 
time,  his  first  wife  was  dead :  the  second  marriage 
was  not  legal,  because  contracted  during  the  life- 
time of  the   first  wife,  and   therefore    the    third 
marriage  was    legal."     1    am    now  talking  of  a 
matter  which  twenty-three  years  ago  produce<i  in 
Italy  the  greatest  commotion   pos.«iible.     Crispi's 
best  friends  heartily  deplored  this  marriage.  \n.i- 
cause  by  it  lie  repudiated  a  woman  who  had  bt?«'n 
his   only  comfort,  help,  and  support  during  the 
long  years  of  his  exile,  and  because  slie  had  been 
his  companion  during  the  campaign  of  lM«;o,  for 
which  she  received  the  medal  of  the  Thousand, 
liina  Crispi  soon  became  a  power  in  the  state 
She  knew  how  to  order  her  husband  about.      \u 
the  winter  of    1887,  she   was  at   Syracus«?  ;    the 
principal    lady   there   was  then    the    Duchetw  of 
Torloriia,    wife   of    the    Mayor    of    Rome.      The 
duche.sH  entirely  ignore<l  tlie  wife  of  the  premier, 
and   Donna  Lina  wired   to  Crittpi  a«king,  so  t' 
say,  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Torlonia.      Crinpi 
dismis.serl  him  under  the  pretext  t'^-'  '■■  '  ■'■'  •  •■■  ' 
a  complimentary    visit    to    the    < 
General  of  Rome.      HiHniarck'x  vi\U\  liladatfine  h 
wife,  Harrison's  wife,  have  l)een  Inio  helpme«>t« 


*^  '*'^'""  ■  pi*«  wi/o  has  l»«u  hi* 

ruin.  ni(>  jt  , 

have  to  11  „r,|pr 

a«|)ect  of  a  mail's  lifo  less  uclv.  vei  .  no 

other   way  out   of  this.      T 

had    iM'eii    a   gr»'"'    11  111, ^f.. 

etlly  the  most   •  i  ami    . 

all  his  admirers— an«i  what  he  said  in  hia  auto- 

hi'"-"  '  V   can    bo  n      •     ■    '  ,       '  . 

l«  -  of  one  wi 

lies  ot    forming  a  judgment  of 

nation  ; 

Al  th.-  rectption  of  the  gueeo  (wrut«  Mr,  Stilliiuiu-. 
Sigtjorii  Crispi,  wh.i  wiw  r»-nlly  nn        - 
had  her  seat  in  the  nivHl  rinlf,  w  i 

plett'ly  ignnrnl  by  ,  if  h|,..  wt-rr  n  ).iniuf  of 

Aversion.     I  am  c  •_  the  larKtr  part  of  ani- 

nnwity  .shown  for  CrJ^pl  by  the  better  cla««e«  in  Kume 
waM  due  to  her.     On  oii.  1    ■ 

(one  of  the  Tli<)U.*viiiid) - 

(Visi>i,  lie  has  not  a  frien<l  iii  the  world."  "  .Nonnenne. 
he  h.is  thousands  of  friends"  replie«l  the  other.  '•  Xo." 
retarne<l  the  general;  "if  Crispi  had  one  friend,  he 
would  kill  that  woman 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Crispi  has 
died    I    '          '             r.       No    one   ever   e\ 
J>o  wi.                        ..    man,  &n  ho  always  1.....    ,.,.- 
reputation  of  spending  much  inoro  than  his  in- 
come allowed   him   to  do.      Under  this  aspect, 
Crispi  has  given   '•          intrvni'                   '     ' 
ample  ;   but  the  1               may  v.-. 
for  this,  as  in  tho  Italian  political  world  the  two 
feelings  which  prevail  over  any  other  are  :  for- 
giveness and    f"""t  fulness.      However,  th 

8«'quence8  of  <  ba<i  example  are  »lill  : 

able.    Crispi's  motto  couKl  have  been  the  followms 

one — '•  .Money  no  obj«'<'f."  a.s  l>oth  :•     ' 

life  and  as  a  niini.ster  he  a«>t4><i  u|>on  t 

SomeIx>dy  has  given  to  the  Italian  tho  fol 

paradoxical  axiom  :    '-T' 

more  one  get.s  ;"  and  Ci 

financial  situation  of  It4i 

ing — has  never  given  Crispi  a  moment  s  trouble. 

His  ideal  of  Ifa'  '    "         ;„. 

try — a  counti  .ng 

this  ho  lK*camo  popular  and  was  much  nraisfnl  ; 

■   I  iM'g  leave  l«.  ••«• 

■  ...ill   is  to  limit  t:.<  to 

itM  means  and   to  wi  ,lv 

in  tho  performance  of  this  duly  Cnapt  utterly 

.'II        ,  ^  .  \  I  "  I  •- 


to  be  a  poor  one. 
ho  n<' 


He  never 


...Ml- 

into 
h 

of 


doing  ;  and  ho  fail«><i  to  achinvoonds  which 

Mien  of  much  linw  int(*lliH*tual  calilior  and  viijor 
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than  lie  could  have  very  easily  achieveil.  Hut  if 
statesmansliip  consists  cliiefly  in  single-minded- 
ness,  detiTinination.  and  ilanng,  undoubtedly 
Crispi  deserves  to  he  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
jrreatest  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  misread  the  mind  of  the 
IMjople,  that  he  miscalculated  the  resources  of  the 
nation,  but  no  one 
can  say  that  Crispi 
did  not  know  his  own 
mind  and  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  power. 

1  think  it  is  not 
possible  to  judge 
Crispi  fairly  without 
taking  into  account 
the  special  and  pe- 
culiar conditions  at 
the  time  w  h  e  n  he 
was  intrusted  w  i  t  h 
the  administration  of 
the  government.  He 
became  ])remier  for 
the  first  time  in  1887. 
Italy  had  just  passed 
through  a  period  of 
great  perplexity. 
Cairoli  was  deceived 
in  a  vei'y  cruel  way 
by  France  concern- 
ing Tunis,  and  Man- 
cini  —  to  repair  the 
blunder  committed 
when  Italy  refused 
Lord  Granville's  in- 
vitation to  cooperate 
with  England  in 
Egypt  —  had  em  - 
barked  in  a  colonial 
adventure  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Crispi's  mind 
was  well  known  as 
to  the  Tunis  affair, 
and  as  to  Lord  Granville's  invitation.  He  would 
have  opposed  France  in  Tunis  by  any  means,  or 
taken  Tripoli  as  a  compensation,  and  he  would 
have  accepted  Lord  Granville's  invitation.  On 
these  two  points  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 
with  him.  I  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  when 
Depretis  reformed  for  the  last  time  his  ministry 
and  Crispi  was  called  back  from  his  retirement 
and  appointed  home  secretary.  The  return  of 
Crispi  to  power,  after  nine  years  of  banisliment 
from  ministerial  life,  was  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  many,  as  the  need  of  a  strong  hand  at 
the  helm  of  the  state  was  then  much  felt,  and 
because  it  was  generally  understood  that  Crispi 
was  going  to  be  Depretis'  successor. 


THii  CONJURER.    From  FiscMetto,  189(). 


('rispi,  l)efo!-e  accepting  oRic(\  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Depretis,  of  i\u>  details  of  which  I 
was  informed  an  hour  after  the  interview.  'J'he 
point  chiefly  discussed  was  tlu;  African  colony. 
Crispi  was  in  favor  of  tlie  same,  but  in  the  north 
— Tripoli — and  jiot  in  the  east  of  the  African 
continent.      Kxciitually,  Crispi  changed  his  mind 

as  to  the  Red  Sea  col- 
■^  ony,  and  in  due  time 
became  an  enthusiast 
over  the  same.  De- 
pretis di(;d  soon  after, 
and  Crispi  was  com- 
missioned by  the 
King  to  form  the 
new  administration. 
He  went  to  Turin  to 
make  his  fii'st  speech 
as  premier,  and  he 
spoke  with  a  vigor 
that  endeared  him 
to  all  northern  Italy  ; 
of  southern  Italy, 
he  was  the  natural 
representative.  T  o 
show  the  world  that 
Crispi  was  Crispi,  he 
introduced,  like  the 
director  of  a  dramatic 
company,  to  the  As- 
sembly Ins  ministers 
one  by  one  with  a 
personal  compliment- 
ary remark  for  each. 
The  remark  whicli 
mostly  impressed  me 
at  the  time  was  the 
following  one :  "And 
this  is  Agostino  Ma- 
gliani,  who  has  placed 
the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  granite 
rock."  Crispi  never 
understood  finance,  never  read  in  the  future, 
or  he  would  liave  spoken  of  a  foundation  of 
sand  instead  of  a  granite  rock.  Magliani  sac- 
rificed the  finances  of  the  country  to  the  love 
of  popularity,  and  a  pretty  mess  he  made  of 
them.  The  way,  however,  Crispi  spoke  of  his 
ministers  was  not  purely  incidental.  A  month 
afterward,  he  made  the  following  statement  to 
Parliament:  "Ministers  are  public  function- 
aries ;  they  are  responsible  to  me,  and  I  answer 
for  them  all  before  the  Parliament."  The  nov- 
elty of  the  thing  helped  to  pass  off  this  con- 
stitutional heresy.  But  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  Crispi  that  he  remained  faithful  to  his  min- 
isters,  and   he  did   not   sacrifice  any  of  them  to 


CRISPI     I  TAl.  YS  hORFMOS  T  S  TA  THSMAN. 

On  tlie  very  evenioK  of 
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prolong  liis  lease  of  office.  \Va\\  i  rispi  s  ;: 
ate  pretlecessors  and  succesisui-s  when  in  ti;;.,,  ...,, 
•lid  not  hesitate  to  throw  overboard  the  minister 
wlio  happened  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  opposition,  and  appointed  in  his  stead  a 
minister  selected  from  tlie  opposition  IxMich.  Of 
this  mean  trick,  Crispi  remained  guiltless. 

Crispi  continued  in  power  for  over  three 
years.  His  majority  was  chiefly  composed  of 
the  Moderate  party,  but  on  one  occasion  he  for- 
got it,  and,  Ijeing  attacked  by  a  member  of  the 
same  party,  insulted  the  lot';  and  by  losing  his 
temper  lie  lost  his  premiership,  as  tlie  majority 
turned  against  him  and  he  was  left  in  a  minor- 
ity. Four  years  afterward,  Crispi  formed  his 
second    and    last   administration.      It    lias    been 

siatetl  that  his  recall  was  due  to  Bismarck that 

the  King  was  against  it.  Nonsense  I  Giolitti, 
Crispi's  predecessor,  who  is,  by  the  way,  now 
again  in  power,  had  brought  the  atlaii-s  of  the 
country  to  such  a  pitch  tliat  it  seemed  as  if  a 
general  revolt  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  the  na- 
tion which  called  Crispi  back  to  power  as  the 
only  man  who  could  save  the  situation.  In  fact, 
the  Italian  monarchy  has  never  had,  since  1876, 


!• 


depart- 
r  n»y 

,      .,  ...    ...     cu;.r.-..      .    „  ,.;ch    I 

said  :     'If  Crivpi  doe*  not  coiiio  )«rk   from  bis 

^'••^it   t"  ck    with    •  d    trt»«ty 

with   F: '    I'-'  . ,  •  V 

dearly  for  ,  .'| 

from  Gennanv.  iho  ominous  news  reached  Itome 

that  the  French  !'     '  

with  Italv.      l";  ■  .1 

this  ;  but  surely,  if  he  had  wished  fur  such  a 
commercial  rupture,  lie  could  not  itave  done  bet- 
ter than  visit  Franco's  most  hated  •  In 
this  way  Crispi  became  France's  iieet- 
hated  man,  and,  bo  it  said  to  Cripi's  justification. 
tlio  more  France  hattnl  Cr;         '  .^ 

|>opularity  in   Italy;   and    ..    ,    , ^...^^■ 

atone  for  the  blunder  of  the  statesman.  Crispis 
sins  have  Ijeen  entirely  bIotte<l  out  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  nation.  Italy  was  not  wiser  than 
her  premier,  though  for  years  afterward  she  rue- 
fully deplored  Crispi's  visit,  e8]>ecially  when  she 
iwrceiveti    the   relations    with    Fran(*«»   1  •  ^ 

every  day  more  strained,  and   in   both  t is 

the  press  was  talking  of  a  war  as  if  it  were  not 


a  stronger  man  than  Crispi  in  the  defense  of  pub-      only  possible,  but  inevjuble.      In  fact,  only  after 

lie  order,  and  King  Humbert   always  listened  to      -   . 

the  voice  of  the  nation  in  choosing  a  premier. 
Crispi's  second  administration  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  consequence  of  the  Italian  ilefeat  in  Fast 
Africa.  Crispi,  who  was  morally,  if  not  mate- 
rially.  responsible  for  this,  resigned  without  wan- 
ing for  a  vote  of  Pailiament,  and  ever  since 
— March,  18'JG — he  has  lived  a  lonely  life,  sj)eak- 
ing  in  the  House  very  seldom  and  on  very  sj)eci«l 
occasions,  and  without  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  the  political  rotubinations  of  the  day. 

Crispi  identititjd  himself  with  the  two  princi- 
pal features  of  King  Humbert's  reign, — to  wit, 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Italian  colony  in 
Africa.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  formed  long 
before  Crispi  was  a  premier,  and  di«l  not  die  with 
him,  yet  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  Triple 
.Alliance  and  Crispi  .seeme<l  to  \n'  synonymou.". 
This  was  because  (.'rispi  most  unwisely  gave  to 
the  alliance  the  character  of  hostility  to  France. 
I  happened  to  be  in  H<jmo  the  day  on  which 
Oispi  started  for  his  first  visit  to  Bismarck. 
This  visit  can  be  considered  a.s  the  fundamental 
mistake  of  Crispi's  foreign  jK>licy.  Count  Ho- 
bilant  told  me  in  TiOmlon  that  Bismarck,  in 
i.SHG,  wrote  to  him  expressing  the  desire  of  a 
visit,  and  that  he  answered  back,  «•  No,  tiiank 
you."  Hobilant  was  a  diplomat,  and  he  could 
8<'e   what   an    effect  a   visit  ■    have    had    in 

France.      Count   Uobilant's  or   could  not 

see  this,  and  hence  his  journey  to  Friedrichsruho. 
I  am  not  judging  of  this  with  a  poHthumous  wis- 


Crispi's  tinal  retirement  did  n  ' 

gin   to  prevail  in   both  count i  v 

a  new  Franco- lulian  commercial  treaty  was 
signed,  and  the  ]xjlitical  relati<.ns  UH-ame  once 
nu>re  friendly. 

The  military  disaster  at  Adowali  happened) 
when  Crispi  was  premier  and  in  favor  of  the  war 
against  Aby.ssinia.  It  has  been  8tate«I  in  the 
Italian  rarliament  thai  Baratlieri  was  ctjn)pelle<i 
to  give  battle  unprepared  iKHrausc  Crispi  had 
wired  him  that  a  victory  w  .•  the 

government.     Anyhow,  it  i...        j  .,  .n  the 

recortls  that  Crispi  ever  did  anything  to  prevent 
Barattiens  folly,   and,    rightly   or  wrongly,  the 
nation  as  a  who''      '      _'etl  Cri--  •   •   ■'   •' 
sibility  of  that  •.  On  ai  ^ 

was  {Nipular  in   ItJily, — to  wit,  in  his  uncom; 
misiiig  attilmle    towani   the    Vatican,   thougli   i( 
ev  >  '!  ••  dream  of  a  reconciliation  approai'hi^l  the 
p'  y  of   realization,  it   w«-«»   in    IMM",  under 

C'rispiH  first  ministry. 


•       •  '-ring  tl 
,   in    1^ 
his  tlefenae  ; 

■  •  from 
.  .    aini    r<  ... 


but  the 


of  Ills 


Now  I 
Crispi  r> 
heard  in 
d 

th.    . 

statesman  was  a  man  u 

in  the  insurrtn'tion  of  \h\Ts,  wiiu  ha<i  tM*«>n  in  turn 

the  in-  -     *     '-        '     '  ^'  '  •■  '  ■  '       1 

of   (fll 

bert,  and  who  haa  loved  much  and  suflenti  ac* 
conlingly. 


A   NEW    ENGLAND   VILLAGE. 


BY  A  SOMETIME  VILLAGER. 


IN  one  of  the  valleys  of  Now  Eii<rl;ui(l  tliere  is 
a  village  of  possibly  two  huiidrod  i)eoplo 
with  tlie  fortunes  of  which  1  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  for  nearly  half  a  century.  My  ances- 
tors were  among  the  very  first  to  settle  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  and  that  township  ;  and  my  family 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  community 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  My  nearest 
living  relatives,  outside  my  own  personal  family, 
still  reside  in  this  village  ;  and  1  know,  and  for 
fortv  years  1  have  known,  nearly  every  person 
in  the  community  b}''  face  and  by  name,  although 
it  is  thirty  years  since  my  own  home  has  been 
elsewhere. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  this  rural  spot,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  village  street, 
noting  familiar  landmarks  and  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  occupancy  of  the  various 
residences,  and  recalling  these  as  1  first  knew 
them  nearly  a  half-century  ago.  The  results  of 
that  morning's  walk  are  given  here  without  com- 
ment, simply  as  a  statement  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  village  stands  what 
now  remains  of  a  story-and-a-half  cottage.  In  the 
earlier  days,  its  roof  covered  a  family  of  six 
daughters  and  one  son.  They  were  of  New  Eng- 
land parentage,  the  blood  of  the  purest  strain. 
One  of  these  daughters  went  South,  became  a 
teacher  of  note  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
influence,  and  is  represented  to-day  by  her  son— 
a  brilliant  graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  army 
oflBcer  of  high  standing  and  clean  record.  A 
sister  followed  her  outgoing,  and,  marrying  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  mother  of  a  family  of  un- 
usual attainments,  her  eldest  son  being  to-day 
the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  great  railroad 
corporations  in  this  countiy.  To  another  daugh- 
ter were  born  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
the  manager  and  promoter  of  the  first  great  de- 
partment store  of  Boston  ;  and  the  other  is  still 
a  teacher  of  wide  reputation,  whose  pupils  enter 
Princeton  with  the  best  possible  preparation  in 
the  studies  in  which  she  has  been  their  instructor. 
The  son  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  State,  al- 
ways connected  with  large  interests,  and  always 
engaged  in  energetic  effort  to  develop  the  best 
resources  of  the  commonwealth.  The  other  chil- 
dren died  in  early  youth.  This  old  home  is  now 
a  poultry-house,  and  the  old  flower  garden  and 
kitchen  garden  are  part  of  the  poultry-yard. 


As  owners  and  occupants  of  the  next  liouse,  I 
i-emember  a  New  England  bachelor  with  his 
nudden  sister.  They  w(M'e  ])eople  of  unusual  in- 
telligence, very  influential  in  church  and  civic 
and  social  alTaii-s,  generous  and  large-hearted, 
living  ]ieli>ful  lives.  The  brother  died  fii-st, 
leaving  his  property  to  his  sister  ;  and  the  sister 
gave  most  that  she  possessed  for  the  endowment 
of  the  village  church.  This  house  has  been  mod- 
ernized, and  is  occupied  by  a  young  American 
and  his  wife, — no  children, — who  owns  and  con- 
ti'ols  the  mill  and  wood-working  shops  on  the 
river  near  by. 

Next,  on  tlie  left,  stands  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  the  village  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  though  still  in  good  i-epair.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  village,  it  was  occupied  by  a  gentle- 
man and  his  wife,  with  three  children,  bearing  a 
family  name  then  favorably  and  widely  known. 
The  father  recently  died  in  the  insane  asylum  of 
the  State  ;  the  mother  is  certainly  on  her  way 
there,  even  if  it  would  not  be  a  kindness  to  place 
her  there  at  once.  Two  of  the  children  died  in 
early  youth  ;  and  the  third  led  a  wild,  lawless, 
reckless  life,  and  is  rarely  seen  about  the  old 
town.      The  house  is  closed  and  deserted. 

Across  the  river,  and  beyond  the  mill  to  which 
reference  was  just  made,  stands  the  home  of  an- 
other of  this  last  family — a  cousin.  I  remember 
him  as  a  genial,  quick-witted,  shrewd  philosopher. 
■ — a  typical  New  Englander  in  every  respect, — 
wise  even  beyond  his  times,  and  helpful  in  many 
ways.  His  wife,  though  more  quiet,  was  his  full 
equal.  Two  sons  are  still  living,  and  ai"e  lead- 
ing business  men  in  a  Western  State.  The  father 
and  mother  have  died.  This  house  is  now  occu- 
pied by  an  Irishman  and  his  family.  They  can 
read  and  write — possibly — and  are  industrious 
people,  and  "good  enough"  citizens — in  their 
way. 

The  mill  fairly  holds  its  own  in  work  and  in 
reputation,  though  for  long  years  this  property 
lay  dormant,  if  not  idle.  It  has  recently  revived, 
however,  and  may  become  as  important  a  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  community  as  it  once  was.  But 
the  mill  hands  are  nearly  all  foreigners  ;  I  think 
there  are  but  two  native-born. 

Walking  eastward,  again  on  the  main  street, 
one  reaches  a  somewhat  modern  cottage,  built  on 
the  site  of  a  house  which  I  well  remember,  and 
which  now  serves  as  an  ice-house.  Out  from 
under  the  old  roof  more  than  one  representative 
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has  gone  forth  to  .lu  cmlit  to  tho  lai;  ,n. 

and   to   render  good  service   to   the  •  .at 

large.      One    Unrame    an    assistant    secretarv    of 
tlie   treasury  of  the  Tnited  States.  im,st   success- 
fully  negotiated  some  of  the  most  im|.ortant  loans 
over  made  by  this  Government,  and  in  a  West 
em  city  is  i>ruving  himself  a   financier  of  high 
standing.      This  i.ro}>eriy  is  now  occnpi*".}   l,y  an 
Irishman,  the  foreman  of  the  local   rai I wav '>;...•. 
tion  ;  no  children. 

Across  the  way  .vtaiuis  an  old   residence,  with 
a  colonial  porch    and  doorwav,   still  sound  and 
even    inviting.      Fifty  years    ago.    this  was    the 
residence  of  a  family  each  one  of  which  was  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and   won  more  than 
ordinary  success.      One  went  to  (.'alifornia  in  the 
early  days  and  became  one  of  the  leading  attor- 
neys of  that  State,  having  much   to  do  with  lav- 
ing the  foundations  of  its  constitutional  and  statii- 
tory  law.      This  house  now  shelters  the  fumilv  of 
a  day-laborer  who  wc^rks  on  tho  railway  section 
■  )ver  which  his  neighbor  opposite  is  the  "  boss." 
When  1  first   knew  the  next  building,  on  the 
left,  it   was  occupied  by  a  young  New  England 
coujde.  the  husband  then  working  in  the  old  mill. 
Since  that  time,  tired  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
village  life  and  fretting  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  that  life,  this  family  has  removed  to  a 
Western    State,    where    both    father    and    (now) 
sons  and  sons-in-law  are    important,    influential 
men.      This  house,  now  in  a  di!api«lated   condi- 
tion, is  occupied  by  an  Irish  family. 

The  ne.xt  dwelling  is  still  quite  imposing.      It 
is  two  full  stoiies,  with  an  unusually  large   half- 
story  above,  and  the  ground  plan  is  ample  in  tho 
e.xtreme.      It  is  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  even 
an  air  ot  prosperity  about  it.      A  leading  physi- 
i'ian  and  surgeon  of  a  Western  State  comes  back 
occasionally  to  look  at  this  as  his   mother's  old 
home.   One  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
olis  brings  his  wife  here  at  tunes  to  re<.'all  ;..     .... 

of  lier  childhood.      And  an   influential  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  counts  these  a-s 
brother  and  sister.      The  projxTty  is  at  pre8(>nt 
occupied  by  tho.se  of  New  England  sto<'k  ;    t>ut  I 
hesitate  to  chronicle  the  change  that  ha-s  taken 
place  in  the  quality  of  tho  stiain.      It  is  «'n<' 
to  sav  that  there  is  no  po.ssible  jirosjM'ct  of 
such  future  for  this  family  and   it.s  descend  > 
as  there  was  for  the  old. 

Just  beyond,  on  the  light,  i^  tin'  oicl  linii.i-  ni 
a  man  who  jx-rhaps  niadi-  as  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  upon  tho  Slate  and  u|)on  it«  fortunw 
as  any  other  one  man  in  all  its  history.  This 
hou.se  is  occupied  to-day  by  tho  wife  o(  the  Innt 
of  his  kin—  h.  i>elf  on  the  verge  of  iniianity,  liv- 
ing alone,  a  most  pitiful  object,  exciting  U)lh 
the  anxiety  and  the  8ym[)Bthyof  tho  nniglilK>rhoo«l. 


On  the  left,  again,  j.  »  „„all  »torv»nd  .half 

(N.tf.....       .1.1.  *  .  .  .  -. 

,  "f   itJt    :  I 

where  he  is  now  high  in  official   |. 

of  the  great  olding  the  conlidena,  of 

tlie  entire  « >  , ,  \   

sity  man  and  8p< 

",  ">  »"'>  r  in  one  of  the  ir 

•n  IS  an 

tractor.      Tliis  house  is  now 

girl,  caring   for  an    invalid    motner,   the   father 

having  recently  dietl  of      •• -      '   •• 

and  a  younger  8i>n — a  ^' 

—has  just  been  placetl  in  the  Sute  inuine  asylum" 
In  the  midst  of  a  !  •  bv 

magnificent  tre.-s,  st..  ^, 

ive  cottages   in   the  village.      The  owner,  in  an 

earlier  day.  was  the  senior  warden  of  the  pariah  ; 

H    large  brained,    earnest,    though- • 

man.      He  died  some  years  ago. 

vived  lijin  but  a  few  months.  Their  only  child  is 
an  iM.nesf.  upright,  i  .^gful,  !■        '     sort  of 

fellow,  largely  dejUM  upon   h...  .,.,.;,  exer- 

tions for  his  own  maintenance.  This  house  is 
closeil.  except  as  it  is  n-nted  during  the  summer 
to  people  from  an  adjoin--  -  •■•',-. 

The  ne.xt  hou.se  tells  t  ..  giorv  of  a  large 

family,  now  scattereil  to  the  four 'winds;  the 
residence  unoccupietl,  except  during  the  Ihre«- 
."•uminer  months. 

At  tho  next  corner,  near  what  the  villagem 
>till  call  "the  fork  of  tho  road.s."  i.s  a  large  rwii- 
dence,  once  occupied    by   the  v  "  ,.  and 

his  family.     The  squire  was  o!  ,e  rare 

men  who  only  lack  opix>rtiiiiity  to  bo  tnily  groat 
and  renowned.      He  was  the  pafn.n  saint  of  tho 

village, — though  not  much  of  a  saint  after  all. 

the  trusted  counselor  of  all  who  nee.led   advice, 
one  man  of  large  financial  n>»«.urce8.  and  the 

...    man  of  thi>  community  who  was  tin  '  ng 

various  enterpristw  on  a  somewhat  l»!^  .j.,.. 
Mad  he  live<l  in  the  days  of  the  telegraph  and  the 

'•     '  »»d  of  electricity,  ho  Would  have  l)wn 

'       ,  '   of    success    and    power,    ai-  '    •■     .ill 

proltability  a  stAtestnan  of   iioIk   iin<i  ,. 

None  of  this  family  now  ■  •  iheairtnl 

\  ..i.-.f  ..(  .<  ','.  ,.  ..  ,  *t 

'    of  a 

,,  il„. 

for  a  abort  stay  during  tin*  sun.  In 

l.a.e  of   the   old                  and    his    family   la  the 

)oung  wnlow  of  a  :..  =  r  o'"  f  -i'.-  ,.p 

fainiliu*  of  the  villagi>.  who  ll  ,,,| 

'"•'■  during  tho 

Hllllt 

•^  ■     "f   the 

largest  and  linest  re))ii|enci<« — again  |  ex. 

cept  during  the  summer  month«. 
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Oil  the  ri^ht.  next  to  the  old-time  grave- 
VHpl,  is  the  village  cliurdi.  I  well  remember 
when  both  floor  and  galleries  were  always  at 
least  reasonably  well  filled,  and  sometimes  were 
erowiled.  Possibly  thirty  or  thirty-fivo  people 
gather  there  for  worship,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
at  present.  Of  the  one  leading  family  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  there  was  a 
time  when  thirteen  distinct  houseliolds  were  rep- 
resented in  these  pews.  Now  there  p>Ae  just  two 
persons  of  this  name  who  aie  known  upon  the 
parisli  rolls. 

Opposite  the  church  stands  the  one-time  resi- 
dence of  a  distinguished  lawyer.  In  later  years 
it  has  been  owned  and  occupied  by  a  family  the 
members  of  which  have  acquired  no  mean  dis- 
tinction. One  of  the  sons  was  for  years  the 
manager  of  a  water- transportation  company, 
with  his  office  in  one  of  our  largest  cities.  An- 
other, for  tliirty  years  held  a  most  prominent 
place  in  the  pulpit  of  a  great  denomination.  It 
is  liardly  too  much  to  say  that  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  at  least  a  third  dictated  the  policies  of 
his  State,  making  and  unmaking  men  of  national 
reputation,  and  more  than  once  touching  very 
closely  and  decisively  great  national  movements. 
One  grandson  is  at  present  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  tlie  faculty  of  one  of  the  largest  Western 
universities.  Another  grandson  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  educational  world  and 
in  civil  life.  The  sole  occupants  of  this  house 
to-day  are  two  women  :  one  of  them  past  seventy, 
and  the  other  in  middle  life,  lovingly  and  un- 
selfishly caring  for  the  latter  days  of  her  next 
of  kin. 

I  remember  when  the  old  town  hall,  adjoining 
this  property,  was  built.  It  became  at  once  the 
center  of  tlie  common  life  of  the  village.  On  the 
ground  floor  was  located  the  village  library,  the 
doors  of  which,  have  been  closed  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  In  tlie  large  hall  above  were 
given,  winter  after  winter,  lectures  by  some  of 
tiie  test  talent  of  this  country.  Now,  the  Young 
Men's  Club  of  the  local  Roman  Catliolic  Church 
gives  an  occasional  exhibition  of  amateur  theat- 
ricals ;  or  a  wandering  ' '  Uncle  Tom's  "  show,  with 
its  hounds  arxd  Topsies,  delights  tlie  villagers. 
In  the  front  room  of  the  ground  floor,  which 
was  once  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  and  of  the 
justice  of  tlie  peace,  stands  a  heavy  steel  cage 
under  the  care  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who 
is  also  a  resident  of  the  town, — itself  both  a 
symptom  and  a  disease. 

The  house  opposite  the  little  old  country  inn, 
once  filled  to  overflowing  with  children,  is  now 
vacant  and  deserted  except  during  a  few  summer 
months. 

Passing  beyond  ' '  the  tavern, "  there  still  stands 


a  house,  the  roof  of  which  once  covered  a  family 
of  more  than  usual  note.  One  of  the  sons  be- 
came a  civil  engineer,  and  rose  to  the  very  tof) 
of  his  profession.  Another  removed  to  a  West- 
ern State,  where  he  climl)ed  rapidly  \ipward  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  to  a  most  envial^le  posi- 
tion in  its  judiciary.  A  grandson  of  unusual 
In'illiancy  was  for  some  years  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress. This  property  is  now  owned  by  an  Irish 
Catholic  and  occupied  by  tlii»  families  of  Irish 
day-laborers. 

On  the  corner  beyond  is  tlic;  old-time  residence 
of  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  State, 
whose  word  was  law  before  nearly  every  judi- 
ciary of  liis  day,  and  whose  integrity  was  as  un- 
questioned as  his  influence  was  widespread  and 
wholesome.  His  son  became  attorney  general  of 
one  of  the  heading  Western  States,  and  recently 
died  in  full  possession  of  both  reputation  and 
power.  Not  a  trace  of  this  family  remains.  The 
house  is  occupied  by  one  who  at  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years'  residence  is  still  regarded  as  an 
alien  and  a  foreigner,  —  the  kecjper  of  a  small 
store  in  the  village. 

Still  farther  on  stands  the  house  out  of  which 
went  an  editor  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
papers  of  Connecticut.  This  pi-operty  is  closed 
and  abandoned. 

On  the  right  live  two  maiden  sisters,  both  past 
middle  life,  and  an  old  and  decrepit  aunt,  sole 
remnants  of  a  family  once  numerous  and  influen- 
tial, one  brother  of  which  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing conceived  and  projected  the  plans  for  the 
first  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River. 

Next  to  them  lives  the  village  physician,  a 
worthy  man  of  middle  age,  but  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  saiiu;  breath  with  his  predecessor, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful  practi- 
tioners of  his  day,  combining  rare  surgical  skill 
with  remarkable  powers  of  diagnosis  and  pre- 
scription. 

In  the  old  flame  building  just  beyond  were 
held  all  the  early  town  meetings,  the  first  dio- 
cesan convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
many  other  notable  gatlierings  of  notable  people. 
This  is  occupied  l)y  an  Irish  section-hand. 

Out  of  this  village  and  parish  and  township 
have  gone  men  and  women  who  made  large  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  tlie  communities  of 
which  they  became  a  part.  If  1  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  more  plainly,  fearing  to  make  too  easy 
the  identification  of  this  once  favored  spot,  I 
could  write  of  iiicii  wlio  have  been  at  the  very 
fore  of  every  {)rufes.sion  and  in  every  walk  of 
life  ;  men  without  whom  tlie  continent  might  not 
have  known  its  steel  l)ands,  the  law  would  have 
missed  much  of  its  higher  interpretation  and  sue- 
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cessful  enforcement,  the  miiiisiry  w«  "'^  '  ive 
lost  no  little  of  its  eloquence  and  adni.:  .ve 

power,  education  would  have  been  deprive«l  of 
great  upliftinjx  forces,  great  '  "-.^s 

would  have  fallen  short  of  li  fid 

management,  the  army  would  have  lost  some  of 
its  official  luster,  and  the  public  service  would 
not  have  known  some  of  its  brightest  names. 

There  are  a  few  new  houses  and  some  new 
j)eople,  most  of  them  temporary  sojourners 
through  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  village  has  not  increased,  and  the 
population  of  the  township  has  even  decreased, 
during  the  last  half-century. 

The  village  was  bitterly  Tory  during  the  Revo- 
lution, being  loyal  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
was  intensely  Federal,  after  ;  then  as  ardently 
Whig  ;  then  Republican  to  the  core.  To-day, 
with  a  large  Irish  Catholic  vote,  the  issue  of  an 
election  is  at  least  cioubtful.  I  can  recall  the 
time  when  the  New  York  Tiibune — "Greeley's 
Tribune" — was   the  only  paper  received  at   the 


vi"--  '*'   -      V  TT  the"-    "   -         -  lOs" 

h-  .Nation  a 

Then  tlie  villat^e  wm  connectetl  with  the  outer 
W'    ■  ■    ■  •  only  ;  now  not  K»m  •"  i 

p.i.      ...,  .  ;. ,  ,..^3  it  every  '-^ '"■ 

and   the   telegraph   and   lung   .      . 

master   time   and   space.     Then   there  were  no 

shops   nor   factories  ;    now  it   has   both.     Then 

there  was  not  a  barl>er  shop  nor  a  livery  stable 

in  the  "  street ;  "  now  there  are  two  stables  and 

one  barber  shop.    T" 

liquor  was  sold  in  ti..    ....c^.   .    .. 

at  the  tavern,  doing  a  "  gixni  bu  .       i 

there  was  an  excellent  public  school,  crow«Je«l 
with  pupils,  and  a  gooil  private  school  besides  ; 
now  there  is  an  inferior  public  school  only,  and 
that  with  a  scanty  attendance. 

This  is  a  statement  of  conditi.ii-;,  ii' ?  nf.-.n- 
clusions  ;  of  facts,  not  of  theon.  s.  Kai  !i  iinv 
draw  his  own  inference,  and  read  between  the 
lines  whatever  his  own  observation  or  experience 
elsewhere  may  incline  him  to  read. 
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EXPERIKNCK    UNDKH    IT    UP   TO   DATE. 

BV   .\.    L.    MKARKLE. 


IX  September,  1000,  there  wa.s  irietl  in  Minne- 
apolis ail  important  experiment  in  politics. 
The  Minnesota  primary  election  law,  passe«l  by 
the  State  Legislature  during  the  session  of  1899, 
and  called  by  Senator  Washburn  "the  greatest 
political  proi)osition  ever  introduced  into  Ameri- 
can politics,"  was  so  worded  that  its  first  trial 
should  take  place  in  the  largest  city  of  the  State, 
and  there  alone,  with  the  purpo.so  of  bringing  to 
light  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  before 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  State.  The 
general  outcome  was  such  that  the  law.  in  an 
amended  form,  was  extended  by  the  last  Legi.sla- 
ture  so  as  to  make  the  nominations  of  candiilates 
for  all  except  State  offices  matters  of  direct  jHjpu- 
lar  choice. 

The  author  of  the  Minne8^>ta  primary  election 
plan,  Mr.  Oscar  F.  G.  Day,  of  Minneajxilis, 
claims  originality  for  it  in  the  following  particu- 
lars ; 

"1.  Concurrent  primaries  for  all  parties  on 
one  day,  under  compulsion. 

"2.  rriiiiiiry  election  hold  on  registration  day 
for  general  election. 

"  :{.  Registration  machinery  use«l  for  the  elec- 
tion, thus  saving  expense. 


••I.    Alt.'      *  '  '       ■■  '  -an. 

didates  on  I  K.ia 

names  in  different  locations. 

"  Add  to  these  featun»8  the  .\  . 
almost  the  same  as  vote<l  at  the  g.  ...  ,..i 
and    you   have   the    Minnesota   primary  i 

plan  in  a  nutshell." 

Th«'S4f  fundamental  U    '      ■  i 

an  instrument  of  [H>pu.   .  _        ;.g 

great  force  with  great  flexibility.      What  may  be 
done  with  it  will  ap(><>ar  in  the  future,  when  it 

shall  l)o  '••'.••  tried.      It  is  n     •     ■'  ■  -•• •  •  r.i 

reform  «  -.      It  is  the  «l.  i- 

cliine"  |>oliiician.      It  enables  the  citixun  to  «x* 

fk  ..      .  ,    A 

States. 

In    IHUU,    two  or  nmru  rival   1 

t!  .     ',:    -    '■■•■:-■         F"  •'■  ^ :••-■■ 

the   others   to    light.      Kinslly,    a  •'cuinprouiiM 
bill,"  pr-  :;  the  U'»t   fe«'  f    the  nnist 

radical   <  .  waM  drawn  >., i  this,  after 

living  rl.  ■»  oM  U>  apply  i«»  "hm  rounty  only, 

waa  piiHhed  through  on  tli«*  '  of  the 

sion.      It  was  pa*.«ed  a^  an  ex|.wiim''rit. 
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The  public  at  once  l)ecaine  dooply  interested  in 
the  new  power  phiceil  in  their  liands.  ami  ample 
information  was  given,  throngli  the  newspapers 
anil  otherwise,  reganling  the  provisions  of  th(^ 
law  ami  the  way  to  comply  with  them.  The  law 
itself  emluxlietl  all  the  details  involved,  even  to 
the  form  in  wliieh  the  ballots  were  to  be  printed, 
the  space  to  be  allowed  each  name,  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  spaces  left  for  the  X  of  the  voter. 
The  tickets  were  to  be  made  up  cf  names  pre- 
viously approved  by  a  certain  number  of  voters, 
upon  petitions  circulated  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
ilates  ami  placed  in  the  county  auditor's  hands 
not  later  than  twelve  days  before  the  date  fixed 
for  the  primary  election,  the  interval  allowing 
time  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  bal- 
lots. The  entire  ballot,  including  margins,  was 
only  eighteen  inches  long. 

The  primary  election  took  place  on  the  first  of 
the  three  registration  days  required  by  law  to 
precede  the  general  election,  the  date  being,  in 
1900,  September  18.  After  duly  registering  as 
a  qualified  elector  in  his  precinct,  the  voter  re- 
ceived the  Republican  ami  Democratic  ballots, 
pinned  together  ;  he  was  told  that  lie  could  vote 
but  one  of  the  two  (no  other  parties  presented 
candidates  for  nomination  on  this  occasion),  and 
the  ballots  themselves  sliowed  the  number  of 
candiilates  to  be  nominated  for  each  office.  He 
stepped  into  a  booth  such  as  are  furnished  for 
voting  at  the  general  elections.  A  few  seconds 
only  were  needed  to  select  from  the  list  the  names 
he  desired  to  vote  for,  and  the  X  made,  his  task 
was  done.  Stepping  from  the  booth,  he  handed 
the  two  ballots,  still  pinned  together  and  folded, 
to  one  of  the  election  judges,  who  deposited  them 
in  a  ballot-box. 

Instead  of  the  concurrent  primary,  with  its 
125  candidates,  proving  cumbersome  and  im- 
practicable, it  was  most  simple  and  expeditious. 
The  voting  proceeded  even  more  rapidly  than  at 
a  general  election.  Nearly  the  entire  vote  of  the 
city  turned  out  to  take  part  in  the  primary,  and 
yet  the  first  district  to  make  its  return  did  so 
only  two  hours  after  the  poll  closed.  The  fact 
that  made  this  rapid  voting  possible  is  one  it 
would  be  hard  to  rejoice  over  too  much.  The 
voter  was  intelligent.  He  knew  before  seeing 
the  tickets  which  one  he  was  going  to  vote,  and 
what  names  on  his  ticket  he  should  select  ;  be- 
cause, having  been  aware  that  he  could  take  part 
in  the  nomination,  he  had  seen  and  heard  the  can- 
didates or  knew  their  record,  and  had  formed 
decided  preferences.  And  it  was  to  the  candi- 
date's interest  that  the  voter  should  cast  an  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  a  free  and  secret,  ballot. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  primaiy  were 
unforeseen.      There  had  beeii  an  idea  that,  at  all 


events,  a  popular  vote  would  keep  to  party  lines, 
and  would  establisli  beyond  a  doubt  who  were 
the  "  favorite  sons  ''  of  each  political  family.  The 
outcome  was  different  from  that  anticipated  ;  but 
it  left  no  doubt  as  to  one  thing,  at  least,  —  namel5% 
tliat  under  the  new  law  people  can  and  will 
muninate  whom  they  choose.  This  fact  was 
forced  home  upon  the  politicians.  They  recog- 
nized it  as  a  menace  to  their  interests.  They 
raved  of  amendments  and  maundered  of  repeal. 
Mr.  Washburn  said  :  "  I  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints about  the  new  law,  but  if  you  will  notice, 
tliey  have  a  general  source  in  the  professional 
political  manipulator,  to  whom  its  provisions  are 
not  advantageous." 

An  instance  where  the  people  broke  over  the 
linos  laid  down  by  party  managers  was  in  their 
choice  for  judge  of  probate,  an  important  office 
that  ought  to  be  safe  from  the  machinations  of 
party.  Two  years  is  the  probate  judge's  term 
of  office.  A  good  judge  might  liope  for  a  second 
term  ;  but,  under  the  old  system,  he  might  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  aspire  to  three.  Judge 
Harvey  was  nominated  by  the  people  for  a  third 
term.  A  number  of  similar  cases  might  be 
cited.  In  general,  where  former  incumbents 
were  renominated,  they  were  good  men  for  the 
office  ;  where  they  were  displaced,  their  opponents 
were,  as  a  rule,  better  men. 

The  fostering  of  the  Scandinavian  vote  has 
long  been  a  feature  of  party  politics  in  Minne- 
sota. Scandinavians  form  a  numei'ous  element 
in  Minneapolis,  and  they  usually  receive  their  full 
share  of  representation  on  the  Republican  ticket 
— the  one  that  counts  on  their  support.  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  candidates  for  nomination  at  the 
primary  of  1900  were  plentiful  on  both  tickets, 
and  the  majority  of  Republican  votes  for  one  of 
tlie  best-paying  offices  were  carried  by  a  Norvv^e- 
gian,  the  former  incumbent  ;  but  many  more 
failed  of  nomination.  The  Republican  ticket,  as 
finally  made  up  for  the  general  election,  showed 
fewer  names  of  that  nationality  than  would  have 
been  thought  necessary  under  the  old  system. 
This  fact  indicates  that  the  Scandinavians  did  not 
vote  as  a  unit  at  the  primary  and  are  less  clan- 
nish than  was  supposed  ;  also,  that  the  new  law 
tends  to  do  away  with  the  fostering  by  parties  of 
race  or  class  feeling — a  tendency  to  be  com- 
mended. Popular  nomination  will  keep  good 
officers  in  their  places  and  dispense  with  bad 
ones,  as  a  rule,  regardless  of  the  principle  of 
rotation  in  office  and  others  equally  dear  to  poli- 
ticians. 

The  election  was  admitted  to  be  a  fair  one,  and 
to  express  the  people's  choice.  The  tickets,  as 
finally  made  up,  were  not  what  they  would  have 
been  if  the  nominations  liad  been  made  in  the  old 
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way.  In  general,  those  candidates  favored  by 
the  machine  were  not  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
particular,  tlie  Republican  nominee  for  mayor 
"would  never  have  been  nominated  bv  a  con- 
vention." lie  was  afterward  elected,  and  ho  has 
not  justified  the  e.xpectations  of  those  Republicans 
who  voteil  for  him — reluctantly — as  not  unlikely 
to  make  a  pretty  good  mayor  after  all.  A  nd  those 
who  opposed  the  primary  law  all  along  point  tri- 
umphantly to  the  fact  that  this  man  was  able  to 
get  the  nomination  under  it  as  proving  the  law 
a  bad  one. 

Probably  no  conceivable  political  situation 
could  better  have  brought  out  the  salient  features 
of  the  law  than  did  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  Albert 
A.  Ames  for  nomination  for  the  mayoralty. 
Dr.  Ames  has  for  many  years  carried  with 
him  a  certain  devoted  following  into  whatever 
political  camp  he  chose  to  enter.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
as  an  independent  Republican.  In  18S2,  having 
joined  the  Democrats,  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
office.  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
serious  faults  ;  but  still  it  was  said,  when  he 
came  up  for  renomination  two  years  later,  that  lie 
"  had  hosts  of  friends  among  the  Repul)licans. " 
He  was  nominated,  but  lost  the  election  through 
disaffection  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  ne.xt 
term  of  two  years  ho  served  as  mayor  for  the 
third  time.  In  1898,  he  ran  again  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate  on  the  merits  of  his  former 
administrations,  obtaining  about  .'),00()  votes  ; 
and  previous  to  the  primary  election  of  I'JUO  he 
formally  declared  his  intention  to  return  to  his 
first  love,  and  said,  "  I  will  bring  those  .'),()()() 
people  with  me  into  the  Republican  party."  His 
personal  popularity  got  him  the  re(|uireil  numb«^'r 
of  names  for  liis  petition,  and  the  direct  concur- 
rent primary — with  its  distinctive  feature,  the 
secret  ballot — enabled  him  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation, though  out  of  favor  with  both  parties  as 
such.  His  majority  at  the  primary  election  over 
the  candidate  favored  by  recognized  Republican 
leaders  was  about  20  jxt  cent.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  «'the  Democrats  did  it;  "  and 
great  was  the  blame  heaj)ed  upon  the  primary 
law,  which,  it  was  said,  madis  it  possible  for  one 
party  to  nominate  the  candidates  of  the  other. 

At  that  time  the  mayor  was  a  Democrat.  His 
renomination  was  consiiiered  certain,  butadiquo 
of  his  party  desired  his  defeat.  The  theory  was 
that  just  enough  Democrats  voted  for  him  to  in- 
sure his  nomination,  while  the  rest,  ia  two  battal- 

ion.s,  invadeil  the  R'       '  '■ '■■  "ne  Umt  f»n 

putting  ui)  .\mes  b.  •  i    l«'at  him, 

the  other  because  he  could  beat  (Jray.  The 
former  counted  on  the  animosity  toward  Dr. 
Ames  of  old-line  Republicans  ;   the  [Alter,  ou  Ium 


I)opularity  with  Gray  Demor-"-       V  ^  -    -.   »  ; 
morons  situation  was  *»ver  .        ,     . 

genius.      In   Mini  ,  the  above  explanation 

" ""■  '     '  as  liie  3.,.o«  •   ' 

'ate  discrv'; .    . ,  .... 

Republican  i>arty  leaders  were  forced  to  accept 
Ames.    nojninate«l   by  D.  ■<!  or  not,  a«  the 

people's  choice.      Thissli...,.  .  ■:      ,\\y 

Ijow  powerful  an  instrument  of  u. 

ment  was  the  new  primary  law. 

The  Anv         ''  ir  has   Uhmj  v-  to 

the  law  in  ids  of  persons    -g. 

tinguish  between  a  necessary  and  an  :al 

ct)ii-  .*.      In    connection    with    the    grand 

jur\  .  .. . .  at  arraignment  of  the  a<l-  ■■  ■  '  •  .n, 
the   matter  has   been   fully  airetl,   a  .  .-n 

misc(jnstrueil,  where  the  Minnesota  primary  plan 
is  under  con.^idera*  .,gt 

the  law,  oral  lea-       „    ;.  :     ,    ..ri- 

mary  and  the  secret  ballot.  But  these  are  the 
very  features  of  the  law  which,  by  placing  the 
power  of  free  choice  in  the  •  •  -'  *  -  '  -  .st 
damage  the  "  machine. "      l\  ^hi 

these  from  the  first,  and  the  present  embarrassmg 
state  of  things  in  the  mayor's  office  is  not  tlio 
cause  of  their  opposition.  When  the  I.^gislature. 
at  its  last  session,  so  amended  the  law  as  to  make 
it  apply  to  all  cities  having  over  fifty  thousand 
populatioUj    it    ditl    not    neglect    tl.  ■•rtant 

point,  but  further  amende<l  it  by  a!  lig  the 

I)oculiarity  of  the  law  which  made  possible  a 
popular  choice  unhaii'          ''  ■  voillance. 

The  voter  being  now  ;.  , : jo  his  af- 
filiation with  some  one  party,  and  his  intention 
to  support  its  candidates  at  the  ne.xt  general  elec- 
tion, and  l)eing  allowed  to  vote  f'  *  \et 
of  that  party  and  no  other,  tin  ..t- 
tunately  l>ecomo  an  instrument  adaptable  to  the 
!  iea  of  party  i>olitic.«»,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
..  what  its  8ucc«'.ss  as  an  election  reform  now 
ilepends.  A  jxipular  nomination  may  not  bo  a 
wise  one  in  a  particular  instance,  but  certainly 
one  bad  admin    '     ■         '             •               •  ,..y 

a  failure.      To  •  ^  ..;..ro 

of  the  law  is  to  change  the  law  itself  from  the 
a<lmiraltle    instnmient   of    |>optilar  •  on   it 

was  originally  into  a  more  or  lefc.  ,  .  •  rfy 
weapon.      Its   faults  were  the  faults  c>:  '.nr 

government,  and  no  imaginable  plan  of  popular 
governii  '  !  '  .•^o«. 

A  cor,  ,  ,        ...        ...i  par- 

tie«,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  with  but  one 
ballot-l>ox  for  same 

•■■■' •<••■'  •'  Vol. 

^,  pro- 
vido<J  with  th«  primary  tiekeiji  «>f  all  ttio  (>arti«ii, 
and  when  f!        '  '       "  "he 

judge   ami  '    .^  .Mg 
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oj>eueii.  Tliere  is  no  possible  way  of  distinguisli- 
iiig  between  "  DtMiioorats"  and  "Republicans" 
at  a  coiiourrent  primary.  And  such  being  the 
case,  the  compulsory  concurrent  primary  election 
is  almost  «s  radical  a  reform  as  the  Australian 
biUloting  system,  and  it  is  almost  as  violently  op- 
posed by  party  managers.  It  should  be  a  feature 
of  overy  primary  law  aiming  at  reform. 

Another  advantage  peculiar  to  the  Minnesota 
plan  is  economy  of  time  and  expense,  the  tna- 
chinery  of  the  usual  registration  being  used  for 
the  primary  election.  Under  the  old  caucus 
system,  the  voter  who  attended  a  nominating 
convention  must  spend  two  or  three  hours  ;  but 
the  direct  primary  takes  only  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes of  his  time.  The  minimum  expense  is  se- 
cured by  having  the  election  take  place  on  a 
regular  registration  day. 

The  impartial  arrangement  of  the  candidates' 
names  on  the  ballot — a  third  peculiarity  of  the 
Minnesota  plan — gives  each  a  just  share  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  being  first  on  the  list  for 
any  ofiBce.  The  order  is  changed,  by  a  simple 
device  in  the  process  of  printing,  as  many  times 
as  tliere  are  names  of  candidates  for  any  office. 
Ou  the  Republican  ticket,  last  September,  there 
were  nine  names  for  register  of  deeds.  The  top 
name  went  to  the  bottom  eight  times,  this  being- 
done  without  taking  the  forms  from  the  press  ; 
and  after  the  required  number  of  tickets  were 
printed,  and  previous  to  being  blocked  and  cut, 
they  were  arranged  so  that  the  names  should  al- 
ternate as  the  judges  tore  them  off  the  blocks. 
Thus  no  candidate  had  an  undue  advantage. 

Would  it  be  an  improvement  to  have  but  one 
ticket  ?  At  first  sight  it  seems  so.  An  ideal 
popular  primary  would  do  away  with  parties  al- 
together. One  day,  one  place,  one  vast  gather- 
ing of  the  clans,  one  ticket  or  none  at  all,  every 
man  free  to  name  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 
This  is  logical  democracy, — government  by  the 
people,  the  whole  people,  no  one  but  the  people  ! 
But  none  except  the  wildest  dreamer  could  con- 
template such  a  primary  election  without  seeing 
how  it  would  immediately  fall  a  victim  to  its  own 
vastness.  The  cumbrousness  of  it,  the  immense 
waste  of  time  both  in  casting  and  in  counting 
the  ballots,  the  chances  it  would  give  to  "  bosses," 
traders,  and  bribers,  would  cause  it  to  degenerate 
at  once  into  just  such  a  caucus  as  those  with 
which  we  are  now  too  familiar.  There  must  be 
a  certain  degree  of  order,  a  certain  amount  of 
organization.  Party,  too,  stands  for  principles 
dear  to  the  average  voter.  Parties  are  a  result 
of  evolution,  and  the  time  to  do  without  them  is 
not  yet.  If  ostensibly  excluded  from  the  pri- 
tnary,  they  would  still  be  present  in  spirit. 

Party  division,  however,  is  the  only  arbitrary 


feature  of  the  Minnesota  primary  law.  If  the 
alleged  evil  results  of  the  recent  election  are  to 
be  laid  to  the  law,  it  is  this  feature,  and  not  the 
secret  ballot,  that  should  be  blanuid.  You  can't 
vote  for  the  best  men  on  both  tickets,  said  the 
law  ;  you  need  not  tell  which  ticket  you  vote, 
but  you  must  vote  only  one.  Without  such  re* 
strictions  a  popular  choice  would  at  once  havfi 
been  recognized  as  slich,  and  no  trickery,  fehell 
ias  the  Democrats  ai'e  credited  with  in  the  case  of 
Ames,  would  have  been  suspected,  because  there 
would  have  been  room  for  none.  To  try  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  law  by  replacing  a 
minimum  of  restriction  by  a  maximum,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  concurrent  secret  ballot  "  diredt 
primaries  under  partisan  auspiceSj"  is  mani- 
festly absurd. 

Th6  law  ought  to  have  had  another  trial  Dd- 
fore  being  touched.  If  capable  of  base  uses,  it 
is  certainly  less  so  than  the  old  caucus  system. 
It  might  have  been  productive  of  regeneration 
in  politics.  If  adopted  in  other  States  in  its 
original  form,  its  working  should  be  watched 
with  the  above-indicated  tendencies  in  view, — 
namely,  to  bring  about  true  popular  government 
and  abrogate  machine  politics,  to  do  away  with 
frequent  and  mechanical  rotation  in  office,  to 
break  up  the  rigidity  of  parties.  As  amended,— 
that  is,  minus  the  feature  of  secret  balloting  Uti^ 
restricted  by  declared  party  affiliation, -^^It  will 
receive  a  trial  in  the  spring  of  1902  in  St.  Paul, 
a  city  nearly  as  large  as  Minneapolis  and  hitherto 
notoriously  under  the  control  of  a  political  ring. 
It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  whether  the  same 
tendencies  are  again  manifested,  and  whether  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  is  equal,  as  a  means  for  re- 
forming municipal  politics,  to  the  original  plan 
as  tried  in  Minneapolis. 

Who  oppose  such  a  law,  and  why,  is  clear. 
Wherever  one  is  introduced,  party  manipulators 
and  politicians  of  every  degree  will  oppose  it,  be- 
cause their  chance  at  the  spoils  depends  on  con- 
ditions which  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  direct 
primary  to  revolutionize.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  in  Minnesota,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  interest  the  people  of  the  State  in  it. 
Now  that  it  has  been  once  tried,  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  are  interested.  Many  districts 
in  other  States  are  returning  to  their  legislatures 
representatives  pledged  to  support  such  a  law. 
Some  radical  election  reform  is  an  imperative 
need  of  the  time.  The  selection  of  candidates  by 
popular  vote  instead  of  by  a  party  machine  will 
at  least  abate  the  power  of  the  machine,  and  with 
it  the  worst  evils  of  city  politics.  If  it  should 
be  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  our  form  of 
government,  from  being  imperfectly  representa- 
tive, would  become  truly  popular  throughout. 
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THE  GREAT  FINANCIER.  J.  P.  MORGAN. 

MH.  J.  riEKPoNT  MORGAN  is  a  figure 
not  very  open  to  the  public  eye,  and,  con- 
sidering the  innnense  amount  of  interest  in  tlie 
piTsonality  of  the  powerful  man  of  affairs,  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  the  periodicals  have 
failed  to  present  any  sketch  of  hnn  which  bore 
the  mark  of  authenticity  and  which  included  the 
details  of  his  career  comprehensively.  The  best 
effort  we  liave  seen  to  descril)e  this  figure,  so 
mighty  in  the  world  of  industry  and  finance,  is 
that  contributed  to  the  ()ctol»er  McClun'shy  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Mr.  Haker  gives  an  idea 
of  the  almost  unprecedented  power  wielded  by 
this  one  financier,  whose  life  is  so  precious  to  in- 
vestors that  English  brokers  have  been  insuring 
themselves  at  Lloyd's  against  his  death,  paying 
premiums  of  thirty  pounds  on  the  thousand  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Morgan  has  organized  the 
most  powerful  industrial  and  financial  institution 
the  world  has  ever  known.  "It  matters  not 
whether  he  was  a  large  owner  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  ;  as  its  recognized  and 
actual  dictator,  he  controlled  a  yearly  income  and 
expenditure  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  imj>erial 
Germany,  paid  taxes  on  a  debt  greater  than  that 
of  many  of  the  lesser  nations  of  Europe,  and  by 
employing  250,000  men,  supported  a  population 
of  over  1,000,000  souls — almost  a  nation  in  itself." 

OF    OLD    NEW    ENGLAND    STOCK. 

Mr.  Baker  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
much  of  our  wealth  belongs  to  men  sprung  from 
the  oldest   American    families.     Miles   Morgan, 
the  first  of  that  name,  landed  in  New  England  in 
1636.      Mr.   Joseph   Morgan,   grandfather  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  wasa  farm.-r  and  tavern- keep«>r 
in  Hartford,   Conn.,  with  a  Revolutionary  War 
record.       Joseph    Morgan    left    his    son.    Julius 
Sp<!ncer,  a  good  properly  on  Asylum  Hill,  Hart- 
ford, and  Julius  Spencer  rose  from  a  bank  clerk 
to  a  partner  in  the  dry  goods  business  of  Levi  V. 
Morton,  was  later  an  a-  *    of  the  millionaire 

philanthropist,   (ieorge    1  -y,  and  finally  es- 

tablished a  successful  banking  house  in  London, 
with  branches  in    America  and   .\  '  •-      He 

marri.-d  Juliet  Pierpont,  th- ■''"'' •        -     -"  H''V- 
John  Pierpont.  po.-i  and  pr  .Mr.  J.  Pier- 

pont Morgan  was  lK>rn  .April  17,  1H37.  in  Hart 
ford,  Conn.    In  18.1  i,  his  father  -  i  .     i.  .  ..  .. 

and   the  8<m   graduated   from 

School  at  eigl.i.-.n,  and  studied  thereafter  for  two 

years  in  Germany.      His  school  life  wm  not  i>ar- 


ticularly  brilliant.      .\t  the  age  of  twenty-one  h« 
embarked  on  his  canH-T  a«  a  banker,  learned  the 

C  I    of    f.  I 

h.. . ,.  .  ;  then  w.v   -^  ...  > 

HI8    CAREEB    AS    A    BAN'KKK 

In    ISf.O,    at  the  a^.       '   '  ..: 

Morgan  IxM-aine  th.-   .\  :  .-•• 

Peabo«ly  &  Co.      At  twenty -seven  he  helped  or- 
ganize  the  firm  of   Dabney,    "'  In    • 

1871,  he  formed  a  cumhiualii;.  .dtiiv 


MH.  J.   IMKUIMNT  MtlUUAX. 

Drexols,  of  Phila.lelphia,  the  firm  Umg  known 
as  Drexel.  Morgun  A:  Co.  I-  '^"  ''•'!. 
Morgan  A:  Co.  IxTann'  J.  P.   '•  l 

.Mr.  .Morgan's  fmher  having  diini  m  iH'.io,  the 
New  York.  London,   an.l   Pnriji  ^  all  came 

under  tl      ''Tforship  ■■*  ^    P.  .M 

Mr.   M  is  of  :  V  an  alw«olute  dic- 

tator in  any  concern  ho  actively  work*  with, 
1'  ■!   IS  a  !  *• 

.ire  ele\'   .    ,  •'• 

of  them  men  of  iho  Aral  rank,  though  all 
are  under  the  r 

Mr.  Morgan  i"  w^  -  •■■•*».  •"  "^'Q* 
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master,  nor  is  lie  a  speculutor  or  railroad-wreckor. 
He  is  primarily  a  baiikor — a  worker  in  money. 
Cireat  iu>Klers  of  cajiital  trust  liim  to  invest  tlioir 
funds,  and  with  this  financial  power  lie  is  enabled 
to  buy  out  steamship  lines,  reorganize  railroads, 
or  obtain  an  influence  in  their  management.  It 
is  of  the  first  necessity  that  Mr.  Morgan  should 
have  unexampled  good  judgment,  and  it  is  also 
of  the  firet  necessity  that  he  should  be  absolutely 
lionest.  "Wall  Street  generally  attributes  his 
l^rominence  in  the  world  of  finance  to  the  fact 
that  he  keeps  his  word  and  is  a  gentleman  in 
business  dealings. 

SOME     "MORGAN    COMPANIES." 

' '  Besides  his  own  private  banking  house  here 
and  its  branches  abroad,  Mr.  Morgan  largely 
controls  a  powerful  national  bank  in  New  York 
City — the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  which 
he  is  the  vice-president.  It  is  known  in  Wall 
Street  as  'Morgan's  Bank.'  He  is  a  dominating 
influence  in  other  banks  and  financial  institutions, 
and  a  director  never  without  much  influence  in 
twenty-one  railroad  companies,  great  and  small, 
including  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore 
systems.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  the  ^tna  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  General  Electric  Company  —  tlie  greatest 
electric  company  in  the  world — and  in  other  less 
important  corporations.  And  through  his  part- 
ners, who  are  directors  in  other  railroad  and 
^tetil  corporations,  his  influence  reaches  far  and 
wioe.  He  is  a  potent,  and  in  times  of  trouble 
the  controlling,  factor  in  several  of  what  ai'e 
kno«\'n  as  the  'coal  roads'  of  Pennsylvania — the 
Eriw,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  of  New 
Jers^ey,  and  the  Reading,  together  with  their  trib- 
utary coal  fields.  He  is  the  predominating  in- 
fluence in  the  Southern  Railway  and  in  three  of 
its  ^'^nnections,  the  foremost  railroad  system  of 
the  -Southern  States,  with  over  eight  thousand 
miles  of  track,  a  system  which  he  has  created, 
and  of  which  an  associate  and  friend  is  president. 
He  is  also  a  power  in  many  other  railroads,  as 
witness  his  recent  appointment  of  the  directors 
of  the  Nortliern  Pacific  Railroad  and  his  evi- 
dent influence  through  J.  J.  Hill  in  the  Burling- 
ton and  Great  Northern  management.  And,  as 
I  have  already  said,  he  is  at  present  practically 
dictator  of  the  vast  steel  interests  of  the  country, 
through  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
he  controls  at  least  one  Atlantic  steamship  line. 

HIS    PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

"Mr.  Morgan  impresses  one  as  a  large  man, 
thick  of  chest,  with  a  big  head  set  close  down 
on  burly  shoulders,  features  large,  an  extraordi- 


narily prominent  nose,  keen  gray  eyes,  deep-set 
under  heavy  brows,  a  high,  fine  forehead,  a 
square,  bull-dog  chin.  His  hair  is  iron-gray  and 
thin,  and  his  mustache  is  close- cropped.  For  a 
man  of  his  age  and  size,  he  seems  unusually  ac- 
tive, moving  about  witli  almost  nervous  alert- 
ness. He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  always  sharply 
and  shortly  spoken.  Wlien  a  man  comes  to  him, 
Mr.  Morgan  looks  at  him  keenly,  waiting  for  him 
to  speak  first,  and  his  decision  follows  quickly. 

MR.     morgan's    hobbies    AND    CHARITIES. 

"  Business  by  no  means  absorbs  all  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  energy.  Perhaps  his  first  interest  out- 
side of  his  work  is  his  enthusiasm  as  a  collector 
of  works  of  art.  He  is  the  possessor  of  many 
famous  paintings,  and  is  interested  in  rare  china, 
Limoges  ware  particularly.  As  evidences  of  his 
taste  he  has  gathered  and  presented  a  collection 
of  fabrics  to  Cooper  Union,  of  rare  gems  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  Greek 
ornaments  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Yachting  is  his  diversion,  and  he  superintended 
the  building  of  his  steam-yacht  Corsair  in  every 
detail.  For  a  long  time  he  was  commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  to  which  he  recently 
presented  the  land  for  a  new  clubhouse.  After 
a  hard  siege  at  business,  Mr.  Morgan  goes  for  a 
■cruise,  and  it  is  related  that  he  often  takes  with 
him  a  mass  of  papers,  and  that  when  his  friends 
look  for  him  he  is  to  be  found  below  deck  buried 
deep  in  figures,  utterly  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings. Fond  of  a  fine  dinner,  a  connoisseur  in 
wines,  and  a  judge  of  cigars,  he  is  temperate  in 
all  these.  Caring  little  for  society,  he  occasion- 
ally enjoys  a  quiet  party,  and  may  warm  into 
talkativeness,  though  never  on  business  subjects. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  him  at  the  dinners  of  the 
New  England  Society  knows  that  he  enjoys  them. 
There  he  will  sometimes  join  in  the  singing,  but 
it  is  very  rarely  that  he  makes  a  speech.  None 
of  his  few  intimate  friends  are  among  his  busi- 
ness associates.  The  outward  mark  of  esteem 
which  Mr.  Morgan  bestows  upon  a  man  is  to 
present  him  with  a  collie  dog  from  the  kennels 
of  his  country  home.  A  member  of  many  clubs, 
he  is  too  busy  to  be  much  of  a  club  man,  but  he 
has  always  been  a  church-goer,  and  what  is  more, 
a  church  worker,  being  a  vestryman  of  St. 
George's  Church,  in  Stuyvesant  Square,  and  the 
unfailing  friend  and  helper  of  its  rector,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rainsford.  He  has  taken  especial  interest  in 
the  boys  of  the  church,  has  helped  devise  means 
to  keep  them  off  the  street  and  to  teach  them 
trades,  and  sometimes  he  attends  the  evening 
sessions  of  their  club  and  talks  to  them.  Two 
of  his  known  philanthropies  have  been  the  estab- 
lishment, at  a  cost  of  over  five  hundred  thousand 
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•dollars,  of  the  now  well-known  Xew  York  Tratle 
School  in  the  upper  east  si.le  of  Xew  York,  anil 
the  foinulingof  a  sinalliT  trade  school  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Geor«re's  Church. 

"  Mr.  Morgan  has  also  given  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  Medical  School  ftl. 000.000;  for  a 
great  lyinir-in  hospital  near  St.  rn'orgf's  C'liurch, 
|1,3jI),000  ;  for  St.  John's  Cathedral,  (ijOO.OUO  ; 
for  help  toward  paying  the  debts  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  ItlOO.OOO;  for  the 
Loomis  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  some  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for  a  lil»rarv  in  Hoi- 
yoke,  Mass.  (his  father's  birthplace),  $100,000; 
for  preserving  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudst)n 
River,  1:125,000;  for  a  new  parish  house  and 
rectory  for  St.  George's  Church,  |!.300,000.  Ho 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  Queen  Victoria 
memorial  fun<l  and  to  the  Calvoston  relief  fund  ; 
he  presented  St.  Faul's  Cathedral  in  London  with 
a  complete  electric  plant,  and  built  a  hospital  at 
Aix-les-Bains,  France." 


sa: 


f   Nfw    York,   liavo  come 


JIIIUIT 
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TAXI.NO    TIIK    rKA.\CIII»K    VALir 


THE  PIRACY  OF  A  FRANCHISE  CORPORATION. 

IN  tlie    October    AlUtiUu-    Monthly,    Mr.    \{.    K. 
Bowker  gives   with   remarkable   detail  and 
undoul»ted  authenticity  the  history  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Hluminating  Company,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary  manijiulation    of  stocks  and    l)onds    and 
securities  which  finally  Itroiiglit  the  projM'rty  into 
the  hands  of  the  single  group  of  men  who  now 
control  two  great  corporations  commanding  all 
the  surface  railway  facilities  in  Xew  York,  an<l 
its  entire  supply  of  gas  and  electricity.    Mr.  How- 
ker,  who  was  vice-president  and  active  executive 
of  the   Edison  company  from  ISOO  to  ISItO,  say.s 
the.se  two  great  corporations  represent  an  actual 
outlay  well   within   ^Ti.'), 000,000  ;    the  systems 
could'  be  replaced  to-day,  prol>ably,  for  less  than 
|!l00,000,000,  while  their  nominal  capitalization, 
share  and   loan,  e.\clu<ling  securities  of  con.soli- 
dated  companies  iield  in  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
trolling company,  is  over  $.11)0,000.000.  and   the 
market  value   of  their    securities    above  $l(»0,- 
000,000.     The  enormous  difference  l»etween  cost 
and   market   value    represents    roughly,    though 
not  actually,  the  value  of  tli      '  :• 'dii.ses  "  pro- 
mote<l  "  out  of  the  p^'ople's  i  on  int«»  pri- 

vate pockets, — the  larger  part  not  of  those  whojie 
foresight,  investment,  and  skill  have  d       "       d 
the  pre.sent  far-ilities.  but  of  tho-He  who.   .....  ;;.o 

double  leverage  of  i)olitics  and  financing,  have 
become  pos.sessed,  in  recent  years,  of  these  fran- 
chise privileges.  Mr.  B  '  '  "•  '' 
the  story  of  how  the  lead;.^  .  '» 
was  captured  by  ilie  gas  interests,  and  finally 
liow,  in  the  year  Iwth  of  these  enter- 
prises,   togetlier    wn.i    ine    entire    street  railwnv 


"  It  should  be  fully  conceded  that  pioneers 
in  industrial  progn^ss,  who  take  large  risks  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  are  entitle<i  to  large 

profits,  and  that  .-      i      _..:.:.  ,...t    "   •  i 

returns.      But   ti      , 

risks  of  electric  railways,  in  city  or  country,  of 
gas  and   >'  iiting,   and  of   other    public 

utilities,  u.     ;.......     of  tl.^  i.;.^t,  and  lher»-   '"^  "■» 

longer  semblance  of  ju^•              n  for  a  ci 
of  things  through  which  promoters  can,  by  ma- 
nipulation  of  the  market,  put   into  their "• 

pockets  within  a  few  months  tlie  great   ; 

the   value  of  a  public   franchise.      Xothing.   in 

fact,  is  so  evident  an  «'\  of  the  •  uneariiiMJ 

increment'  as  a  franchi  >    e,  h'  1   '' ••   t.,.,,r. 

nition  of  this  has  led  to  such  le;^ 
franchise-tax  act,    the  Ford  bill,   passtni   bv  ibe 

Xew  York  I.        ' in    1S90,    which     '       ^ 

franchise  pri\  ■  real  estate  and  i-  .   , 

public-utility  corporations  to  the  same  tax  rate 
upon  their  franchises  as  \\\mm\  their     "  'ip- 

erty.      For    1901,  the   Xew  York  .•^;..:     i  of 

Tax  Conmii.ssioners  have  valueil  tin*  Metro]K>li(an 
Street  Railway  franchise  at  ♦•'io.sito,  1 1'J,  and 
that  of  the  Third  Avenue  line  at  ^'  '"  '  "^  ' 
together,  |t«;7,l'r,0,:{97  ;  and  the  .M 
vated  franchise  at  |t44,407,r)00.  The  gas  fran- 
chise of  the  Consolidat«'<l  company  proper  is 
valued  at  $1:1,990,000.  the  Mutual  franchise  at 
$'>,:{00,000.  the  Standard  at  $:i,075.5'iO,  and  the 
Xew  Amsterdam  at  $l.rj7,')00,  — together, 
$■-'.1,  I9.'{,0'i0  ;  the  original  Edison  franchise  at 
$<'>,'J0'2,'J.10,  and  those  of  the  j>ower  company 
otherwise  at  $1,883, 330, — tojp'ther,  $8,085,580  ; 
giving,    for  the    gas    and    <'  franchises  in 

Manhattan,  $.11, .'.78, GOO,  n-  ,    ;diif.'   'i  ■•  two 

subway  franchises,  valued  Iftgetherat  $•  J'lO. 

Here  is  a  toUl  of  $10.'), 000. 000  valuation  of  the 
Metro:     '  •       '•         •    '   .    >    '         >  ... 

a  tax  -      _^  , 

talization,  share  and  loan,  exceinling  $300,000,- 
000,  for  which  an  earning  |>owrr  of  4  to  8  per 
cent,  is  claitv.- '  "'ving  a  market  valu«»  much 
al)Ove  $IOt»,(i  an<i  of  whirh  scarcely  inor«» 

than  a  third  of  thecapitaliuition  or  a  quarter  of  the 
market  value  is  investment  in  physical  pmpertiea. 

CtlARTrR    VIOLATIONS    IJC    NKW   TORIt 

"These  fi^'  f  thai  a  In' 

'  unearne<I    ir  ^    •  •'    to  1 

taxation  or  <  I  f<»r  the  , 

The  cxerciso,  in  Itehalf  of  the  superior  inlerenl 
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oorpurations  occupying  the  streets  of  tlio  right 
of  euiinent  doimiin,  with  just  but  not  inflated 
Citiiipeusation,  the  right  wliich  has  boon  used 
to  condom n  private  property  for  corporate  use, 
though  it  may  jirove  useful  as  u  hist  resort, 
seems  scarcely  necessary.  In  Now  York  City, 
the  subway  companies  and  several  of  the  railway 
lines  are  under  specific  obligations  to  surrender 
their  jiroperties  to  the  city  on  a  valuation,  or  for 
a  reasonable  advance  tijion  cost ;  and  in  many 
cases  corporation  managers  liave  so  far  exceeded 
their  charters,  even  to  the  extent  of  violating 
their  provisions  by  engaging  in  business  wliich 
they  have  no  right  to  do,  or  seizing  upon  street 
privileges  to  which  they  have  no  legal  claim,  as 
to  render  themselves  amenable  to  such  serious 
penalties  as  would  make  an  arrangement  witli 
the  city  the  preferable  course.  The  hint  of  the 
Chicago  commission,  that  every  extension  of 
franchise  privileges  should  be  made  a  means  of 
reacquiring  proper  control  of  the  franchises 
already  gi-anted,  should  have  effective  applica- 
tion in  New  York  under  an  honest  and  enlight- 
ened municipal  government. 

STOCK-MANIPULATION    IN    NEW  YORK. 

"The  New  York  corporation  laws  forbid 
overcapitalization,  by  requiring  that  stock  shall 
be  issued  at  par  for  cash  or  for  property  only, 
and  that  bonds  shall  not  be  issued  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  stock  ;  that  is,  that  the  mortgage 
on  corporation  property  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  for  the  property.  But  the  valua- 
tion of  the  directors  cannot  be  questioned,  nor 
can  they  be  held  responsible  for  it,  except  in 
case  of  evident  fraud.  It  has  become  a  common 
practice  to  reverse  this  theory  of  the  law  by  issu- 
ing stock  for  property  really  purchased  with  an 
equivalent  amount  of  bonds.  This  stock,  issued 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  earning  power,  as  is 
justified  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  case,  and  paid 
by  the  promoters  to  themselves,  gives  them  con- 
trol of  the  property  for  which  the  bondholders 
have  really  paid,  and  becomes,  less  the  organi- 
zation tax  and  like  necessary  charges,  the  fee  or 
profit  of  the  promoters.  A  public  schedule  of 
the  properties  for  which  stock  is  issued,  perhaps 
with  specific  valuations  by  sworn  official  experts, 
seems  necessary  to  make  the  present  corporation 
laws  effective  ;  and  this  should  be  supplemented 
by  yearly  reports  of  the  acquisition  of  properties, 
and  by  full  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  public - 
utility  corporations.  The  fact  that  the  stock  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  ranged,  in  1897, 
between  241  and  136,  and  that  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Street  Railway  Company,  in  1899,  between 
269  and  147,  shows  how  uncertain   to  investors 


and  how  dangerous  in  the  market  are  securities 
of  this  class  when  the  real  facts  of  the  situation 
can  be  concealed,  and  when  capitalization,  bond 
issues,  and  dividends  an;  at  the  beck  of  specula- 
tive promoters,  whose  interests  may  be  at  one 
time  on  the  'bear'  and  at  another  time  on  the 
<  bull '  side  of  the  properties  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  direct  in  the  interests  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. In  the  railway  development  of  the  last 
generation,  the  capitalization  of  new  railways  by 
issuing  bonds  for  the  money  actually  paid,  and 
preferred  stock  and  common  stock  in  equal 
amounts  in  expectancy  of  adequate  earning 
power,  has  proved  a  sowing  of  the  wind  from 
which  this  generation — especially  the  small  in- 
vestor and  the  proverbial  widow  and  orphan — 
has  reaped  the  whirlwind  harvest  of  railway  re- 
organization, profiting  only,  in  enormous  fees, 
the  bankers  who,  with  the  scalpel  of  the  financial 
surgeon,  cut  down  the  inflated  securities  to  a 
basis  of  real  value.  The  speculative  promoter 
who  has  turned  from  the  general  railway  field  to 
that  of  municipal  utilities  has  found  his  oppor- 
tunity in  procuring  franchises  without  compen- 
sation, or  in  buying  up,  under  compulsion, 
franchise  properties  already  developed,  in  cap- 
italizing tliese  to  their  potential  earning  power, 
and  from  this  increase  of  capitalization  realizing 
his  profit." 


THE  TREND  TOWARD  ANARCHY. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  contains  a 
discussion  of  present  anarchistic  tendencies  in 
this  country  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Gordon,  D.  D.  This  .article  is  interesting  as  giv- 
ing a  representative  Southerner's  views  on  the 
dangers  now  confronting  the  American  people. 
Dr.  Gordon  says,  in  part  : 

' '  The  trouble  is  not  so  much,  that  flagrant, 
horrid,  outbreaking  crimes  are  committed  by  bad 
men  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  This  is  to  be 
expected.  The  portentous  facts  are  that  good 
men,  hionorable  men,  men  highly  esteemed  by 
their  neighbors,  disregard  the  law  when  they  are, 
or  when  they  think  they  are,  sustained  by  public 
opinion  ;  that  the  officers  of  the  law,  men  paid  to 
execute  the  law,  men  who  have  sworn  to  do  this, 
in  many  circumstances  are  indifferent  to  its  exe- 
cution ;  nay,  more,  they  connive  at  its  persistent 
violation,  and  boldly  declare  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  seeing  to  the  execution  of  the  law 
unless  public  opinion  forces  them  to  perform  their 
duty.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  growing 
practice  of  lynching,  which  unless  speedily 
checked  will  become  a  very  serious  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.    A  rare  case  of  lynching. 
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under  exceptional  and  peculiarly  trying  circum- 
stances, however  much  it  might  be  deplored, 
would  not  excite  alarm.  But  wht-n  it  becomes 
common  for  mobs  to  execute  criminals,  real  or 
supposed,  without  any  legal  process,  the  practice 
must  be  re-^arded  a:s  a  symptom  of  a  lawless 
temper,  marking  a  most  ominous  treiul  toward 
anarchy.  In  no  other  way  can  the  facts  be  ac- 
counted for.  Neither  race  prejudice,  potent  as 
it  is,  nor  the  desire  to  shield  women  from  the 
witness  stand  in  cjises  of  rain*,  nor  botli  combined, 
account  for  the  increase  of  lynching.  The  practice 
now  extends  to  every  sjiecies  of  crime,  to  crimi- 
nals real  or  alleged  of  every  race,  It  is  fast  be- 
coming an  orgy  of  lawlessness,  a  fierce  expression 
of  the  passions  of  men  who  regard  themselves  as 
sovereigns,  resjionsible  for  their  beliefs  and  do- 
ings only  to  themselves.  These  manifestations  of 
lawlessness  are  all  the  more  ominous  because  the 
masses  of  the  people  remain  intlifTereirt  to  them, 
whether  made  by  individuals,  or  by  oflicials  or  by 
mobs,  except  as  some  event  or  series  of  events, 
more  than  commonly  shocking,  arouses  them 
temporarily  from  their  habitual  unconcern." 

CAUSES    OF    POPl'LAR    INDIFFEKENCE. 

Regarding  this  attitude  of  indifference  to  law- 
lessness on  tlie  part  of  a  people  who  as  a  race  are 
law-abiding,  Dr.  (Jordon  says  : 

'•  Unquestionably,  this  altitude  is  partly  due  to 
the  absorption  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
creating  wealth  and  in  enjoying  tlie  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  a  splendid  material  civilization.  As 
long  as  any  one  can  make  money  and  enjoy  spend- 
ing it  in  safety,  he  is  willing  for  the  world  to  wag 
on  its  way,  for  officials  to  disregard  their  oaths, 
for  n)obs  to  execute  criminals,  for  men  to  cheat 
the  law  if  they  can.  He  is  not  altogether  un- 
willing to  do  this  last  himself,  if  he  can  at  the 
same  time  avoid  losing  his  social  position  and  the 
esteem  of  his  fellows. 

•»  Undoubtedly,  this  temper  so  tolerant  of  law- 
lessnes.s  is  partly  due  to  an  o|  *  '  •  spirit  born 
of  an  inordinate  national  sell"  >  -Asa  \h:o- 

pie  we  have  infinite  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
manage  ourselves  and  all  the  world  besides.  We 
are  so  sure  that  whetxrver  we  get  ready  we  shall 
\tv,  able  to  suppress  mobs,  to  reform  municipal 
corruption,  to  make  everybody  law-abiding,  that 
we  fail  to  see  liow  serious  the  situation  i.s,  antl  to 
appreciate  the  truth  that  the  time  may  come 
when  a  strict  enforcement  of  law  will  not  bo  so 
easy  as  it  now  appeare  to  be, — when  we  shall  l»o 
face  to  face  with  the  dread  alternatives.  Anarchy 
or  Despotism." 

The  cure  for  all  this  is  to  bo  found  m  a  return 
to  the  principle  of  obedience — in  family,  church, 
and  State. 


THE  PRICE  OF  POLICE  PROTECTION  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

IN  the  '  ••  uumljor  of   .' ' 

anotli.  .  .  ..opter  of  Josiah  I  .-i.i.n.ui 

of    Tammany  customs    and    n..  in    "The 

Tammany  (.'ominaudmeut," — a  recurd  uf  actual 
conv«'!  -.if   <•  dives"  iu  Now 

York  <        , were  once  nuioriuua 

criminals.     The  chapter  as  a  whole  gives  a  pretty 
full  exposition  of  ih-  a  of  police  protection 

of    vice    and   crime  «^  a.         -    •■■     V   •••    >'    ■':     as 
understood   by   those   p:  nl'g 

guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  assured  him  that 
the  town  was  wo-  m  it  was  in  Tw  ■ 

Mr.  Flynt  gives  s-  ...i  ..^ure.s,  presumai . .  -  ... 
tative,  bearing  on  the  details  of  the  protection 
given  to  gamblers  and  sakK>n  keepers  so  much 
discussed  of  In*  •■■  New  Yt»rk.  As  to  the  prof- 
its of  the  pi  Mul  gumblers,  Johiah  Flynt 
says  that  every  gambler  he  found,  except  one, 
s«'emed  to  be  in  con  '  le  cire 
although  the  daily  expel.  :.  :  the  m^  :  .  --i 
jx)ol-room  was  eighty  dollars.  One  of  the  pro- 
prietors said  he  got  very  distinct  orders  when  to 
close  his  place. 

"  In  the  upiier  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  man 
who  is  rated  *  right, '  and  yet  does  not  pay  a  cent 
of  protection  money  for  the  privilege  of  k- 

his    'hotel'   o{)en  after    hours.      Jim   uiu i 

him,  and  thinks  that  ho  knows  the  st'cret  of  the 
man's  immunity  from  the  police  tax. 

"  '  He's  what  y<>u  call  a  good  ffllow,'  ho  ex- 
plained. *  He  s|H'nds  his  money  fn-cly,  hobnolis 
with  the  police,  and  is  a  big  lusher.  He's  also 
a  bit  strong  ab<^ut  election  time.' 

"'Hobnobbing  with  the  |)olice,  if  it  costs 
money,  is  merely  another  way  of  "giving  up" 
to  them,'  1  replied. 

'•  '  If  you  want  to  look  at  it  in  that  way,  per- 
haps it's  so,  but  the  idea  is  that  the  man  don't 
hand  out  any  envelope  ;  he  ain't  taxed— see  ? ' 

•♦The  bulkiest  envelo|)e  that  I  know  about  is 
rejwrtod  to  contain  tl'-'5.  Il  is  said  to  ctuno 
from  a  place  licensed  as  an  hotel.  Doubtless 
there  are  larger  contributions  than  this  one,  but 
$"J')  and  |i'»0  envelo{)cs  seem  to  l>e  in  the  maj«ir- 
ity.  The  enveloj)es  go  almost  invariably  to  the 
|>olice,  and  I  consequently  place  ihera  first  in  the 
list  of  those   who  *  win  out'  olM<ying  the  Tarn- 

ni.TT        '■   •  '•  ut.      There   are    a    few   very 

Bu,  -  who  have  arrived  at  great4T 

prominence  and  taken  in  more  financial  •  scale ' 
than  any  individ';   "  '    '     i>olioe  depMt* 

ment ;     but,    nu: ,  g.    the   police 

seem  to  me  to  take  first  honors  in  the  race  for 
the  monov  which  Udongs  to  th'>«e  wlio  unti 


ho 

d. 


<,  for  I  xampU*,  a  >  •  •  >~>ii 
#l.:(uu    salary   a   year. 
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Some  frieuds  of  mine  spent  several  nights  in  liis 
company  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  lie  insistoil  on 
jmying  pruetieally  all  the  expenses  of  the  •out- 
ing.' Ilis  rejison  for  doing  this,  if  1  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  was  that  he  desired  to  show  my 
friends,  who  were  from  the  provinces,  that  his 
'  graft '  wjis  so  immense  that  he  could  afford  to 
settle  all  bills  that  were  presented.  Indeed,  he 
maiie  a  i)oint  of  assuring  my  friends  that  they 
had  no  such  '  graft '  as  liis,  and,  conse(iuently, 
wliy  should  they  spend  their  money  ?  The  time 
comes  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  when  his  'graft- 
ings,' or  rather  discreet  advertising  of  their  size, 
please  him  as  much  as  the  hard  earnings  of 
honest  toil  delight  the  struggling  laborer  ;  and  he 
loses  no  opportunity  to  notify  fellow-' grafters, ' 
or  what  he  takes  to  be  such,  how  well  he  is  doing. 

''The  gamblers  come  next  to  the  police,  1 
think,  in  making  money  out  of  being  'right.' 
Until  comparatively  recently,  they  have  been 
very  numerous  in  New  York,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  '  graft '  has  been  large.  Just  at 
present  they  are  keeping  rather  quiet,  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  sliow  their  hand  again 
in  no  unmistakable  manner  before  many  weeks 
are  passed.  They  not  only  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  themselves,  but  they  help  the  police  to 
make  money  also,  and  companions  of  this  char- 
acter are  hard  to  keep  down. 

"Next  to  the  gamblers  comes  the  army  of 
dive -keepers.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gamblers, 
these  people  are  not  doing  as  well  now  as  they 
did  before  the  reformers  got  after  them,  but 
they  are  natural  winners  at  all  times  when  the 
Commandment  can  be  openly  obeyed.  1  have 
heard  a  number  of  them  complain  recently  about 
the  bad  business  that  was  being  done,  and  some 
have  articulately  wondered  whether  it  was  not  an 
opportune  moment  to  get  out  of  'the  trade  ;'  but 
the  majority  mean  to  hang  on  until  '  right '  times 
return  again." 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

MR.  E.  B.  IWAN-MULLER  contributes  to 
the  Fortnifjhtly  Review  an  article  on  the 
settlement  of  South  Africa  which  is  irteresting 
on  many  grounds.  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller,  who  is 
writing  a  "  Life  of  Lord  Milner, "  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  lived  in  considerable  intimacy  in 
(Jape  Town,  pleads  in  favor  of  an  early  federation. 
He  is  all  for  federation  first  and  local  govern- 
ment afterward.      He  says  : 

' '  My  firm  belief  is,  that  unless  a  scheme  of 
federation  precedes  the  reestablishment  of  local 
parliaments  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  we  shall  never  get  a  satisfactory  scheme 
of  federation  at  all." 


lie  would  l)egin  with  federation,  which,  he 
points  out,  would  have  many  practical  ail\  aniages 
not  j)os.scssed  by  the  ci'own  colony  system  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  favors  : 

"  One  great  advantage  of  establishing  a  strong 
and  loyal  federal  ])arliament  is  that  it  will  secure 
uniforniity  of  policy  throughout  the  whole  of 
.South  Africa.  >Such  a  coiKsunimation  can  hardly 
be  effected  by  a  system  of  crown-colony  govern 
ment,  however  intelligently  administered.  Still 
less  can  it  be  accomplished  by  a  maintenance  of 
a  principle  of  coequal  and  coordinate  govern- 
ments, which  in  regard  to  the  greater  pro})ortion 
of  important  questions  would  be  independent  of 
the  imperial  executive." 

In  his  scheme  of  federation  he  would  make 
the  senate  the  governing  body,  apparently  for 
what  seems  to  him  the  good  and  sufiicient  reason 
that  if  you  cut  Cape  Colony  into  two,  and  give 
each  colony  the  same  number  of  members,  it 
would  be  i)ossible  to  secure  a  permanent  anti- 
Dutch  majority  in  the  senate.  The  analogy  of 
the  American  constitution  is  invoked,  in  order 
to  justify  giving  each  colony  equal  representation 
in  the  senate,  regardless  of  its  comparative  im- 
portance or  the  numbers  of  its  population.  The 
following  frank  admission  is  worth  while  re- 
membering : 

"In  a  chamber  in  which  the  two  races  were 
represented  in  approximately  equal  numbers,  it 
would  be  safe  to  back  the  Dutch  to  secure  and 
retain  a  determining  voice." 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  gerrymander  the 
constituencies,  or  to  adopt  some  other  method  by 
which  the  Dutch  may  be  permanently  deprived 
of  the  equal  rights  to  secure  which  was  the  pre- 
text upon  which  the  war  was  begun.  Mr.  Iwan- 
Miiller  says  : 

"If,  then,  wo  had  made  our  second  chamber 
the  controlling  power  in  the  federation,  we 
might  reasonably  assume  that  East  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia  would  send 
forty  English  representatives  to  the  senate,  while 
West  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
would  send  twenty  Dutch  members.  If  the  con- 
stituencies for  the  second  chamber  were  mai)ped 
out  on  the  principle  of  securing  a  British 
majority,  the  task  could  be  easily  accomplislied 
without  doing  much  violence  to  the  principle  of 
proportionate  representation." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wirgman,  writing  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  September,  says  that  the 
Boers  are  likely  to  abstain  from  politics  alto- 
gether after  the  war,  and  that  the  future  consti- 
tution of  the  confederated  colonies  must  be  im- 
posed upon  them  from  without,  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  imperial  government.  This  is  the 
view  held  by  Cecil  Rhodes. 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A/T  JEAN  DK  BLuCll  U-giiis  in  tho  Cvn- 
1\1.  Umporary  a  series  of  pajKjrs  upon  "The 
"Ware  of  the  Future,"  in  which  he  embodies  the 
substance  of  tlie  carefully  reasoned  argument 
which  lie  presented  this  summer  to  the  iiiemlwrs 
of  the  United  Service  hu^titution.  M.  de  Hloch 
begins  cheerily  by  expressing  liis  astonishment 
that  the  remarkable  evolution  which  is  rapidly 
turning  the  sword  into  a  plowshare  lias  passed 
almost  unnoticed  even  by  the  professionals  who 
are  paid  to  keep  a  sliarp  lookout.  As  one  who 
has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  subject,  he  sets  forth  his  conclusions  in  a 
paper  of  nearly  thirty  pages.  His  object  in  this 
e.xposition  is  to  prove  from  a  purely  technical 
j)oint  of  view  that  war  as  a  nu-ans  of  deciding 
quarrels  between  nations  is  no  longer  efficacious. 
The  economic  question  is  the  key  of  the  whole 
military  position.  Even  though  the  sword  be 
sharp  and  trusty,  the  army  that  wields  it  will  Ix; 
paralyzed  long  before  it  has  struck  its  decisive 
blow. 

WAH    AN    ANACHRONISM. 

War,  says  M.  de  Bloch,  has  become  an  anach- 
ronism. The  experience  of  the  recent  hostilities 
has  entirely  destroyed  all  the  accepted  doctrines 
upon  which  military  operations  are  based.  Bat- 
tles in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  have  become 
impossible,  and  a  fight  to  a  finish  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  indictment  against  war  is  all  the 
more  overwhelming  because  it  is  supported  by 
those  who  are  themselves  eminent  members  of 
the  military  profession.  The  old  system  of  tac- 
tics has  been  swept  away,  while  the  men  of  use 
and  wont  are  fondly  clinging  to  the  old  traditions. 
M.  de  Bloch  then  quotes  these  authorities,  and 
declares  emphatically  that  they  all  agree  in  main- 
taining that  warfare  has  been  revolutionized,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  carried  on  by  one  of  two 
methods.  If  on  the  old  lines,  it  would  result  in 
the  slaughter  of  millions,  whereas,  if  waged  in 
the  only  way  possible  today,  it  must  ilrag  on  for 
years.  In  other  words,  on  technical  grouiuls, 
war  as  a  means  of  solving  dis^jutes  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

SOUTH     AKKICa'b     I.KH80N. 

The  Transvaal  war  lias  supplied  a  Bcriea  of  ob- 
ject-lessons which  have  swept  the  la«t  remnants 
oi  terra  fir  ma  from  under  tho  feet  of  those  dan- 
gerous enthusiasts  who  continue  to  hug  the  delu- 
sions that  war  in  the  old  sense  is  any  longer  \xm- 
sible.  M.  de  Bloch  maintains  that  the  Transvaal 
war  lias  n-1. -gated  the  dogma  of  the  necesaily  for 
obligatorv  military  service  to  the  liml»o  of  di«- 
embodied  dreams.'     It  is  the  death  of  luililarimn, 


and  the  wiping  out  of  all  the  advaiitatres  which 

"I  •on    to    ^  I.;i 

ti^:.     I.      M.  ... 

cei'ds  to  reply  to  the  arguni.  :.;»  i. 

critics  and  others  who  would  deprive  tho  le^- 

of  the  Tra  '  ' 

attribulii._  ^     _, 

British  army,  or  to  tlie  conditions  under  wi 

thecii  '.      M.  de  I 

ll>at  i;.i  1 ,.  ...  .. .  .0  much  mui.    ..muam.    i.. 

the  invader  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  Iw  in 
any  Euroi>ean  war,  and  that  tho  Bntit>h  troo|N), 
Injih   in  jH'i-soniiel   and   in  ' 

much   greater  8U{>eriorily  ...      ..   ... 

any  combatants  in  a  great  war  could  hope  to  en- 
joy, and  that  the  result  < 
the  truth  of  his  t'   •  - 
of  his  leading  d 

tillery  is  i)owerle8s.  and  long  training  is  no  loi 
necessary  to  convert  the  ci\  ' 

fighting  man.      All  tho  am.  ., : 

quated  school  of  military  tacticians  have  ]••.:. 
belied  by  facts.  Yet,  nothwithstamling  this  dem- 
onstration, the  governii:- •  • •:-■■:    •      .- 

der  millions  U{)on  prepa: 

sibly  lead  to  anything.  This,  says  M.  do  Bloch, 
is  not  st.i'  like,  but  criminal.      But  that  is 

what  the  ;    .,  .^  of  EurojH;  have  been  doing. 


SHIPS  OF  WAR  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

THE    Hush-Bagot    Convention,    by  which    is 
meant  the  agreement  concluded  between 
the  United  S'  "  -i  on  Ajtril  'JO, 

1817,  limits  t ;..  .  .    ■..••^.t-.  .  .  .i   ).v 

the  two  governments  on  the  Great  . 

100-ton   vessels  each,  and   forbids  tho   building 

there  <  '     .i    _    i  :-        •■  .^.^^  j,y  t.itl„,r  ^^)v^■,  j, 

the   .^.  ,  of  the   y,'uitU   A 

Review,  Kupresentaiive  Heury  8.  UoutoU,  of  Illi- 
nois,   raises   the  (piestion,   "Is  the   Hush-Bagot 

Convention   Immortal  ?"  and  con-' '•  •  -    ■'   - 

length  the  circumstances  under  wi 

ment  was  made  and  the   objects  sought  to    bo 

ar.         •    '     !   by  It;  tl.  '     •    •'. 

pa'  observtnl    ' 

various  intorpretAtionstbat  have  K'on  ]>laced  ufton 

it ;   ami,  finally,  the  •  .t  have  been  given 

for  its  abr  —  •  

As  the  'ih  partii«  tho 

right  to  abrogate  the  agn'cment  u|)on  giving  six 
montliH*  notice,  and    so  '       '  •  .      . 

ininaled  at  anv  tii.--   l>\     ... 
is  proper  to  <  wliat  should  i 

of  tho  United  .^''inii'rt  toward   '  in 

tho  futuro.    .'^'    ''  ••'         '    •     '  "  •• 

will  make  tli- 
ditiont,  or  shall  wu  demand  abrogation  t 
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DISADVANTAGES    TO    TMK    I'NITKD    STATES. 

Tlic  jiresont  arrangonuMit  undeniably  involves 
disadvantages  to  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
arise,  as  Mr.  Boutell  points  out,  from  conditions 
that  did  not  exist  when  the  convention  was  agreed 
to,  and  could  hardly  have  been  anticijialed  by 
its  franiers.  Some  of  these  disaii vantages  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Boutell  as  follows  : 

•'lu  the  first  place,  it  debars  the  shipbuilders 
on  the  lakes  from  competing  for  the  construction 
of  such  Government  war  vessels  as  can  pass  the 
Canadian  canals.  This  is  a  discrimination  against 
a  large  and  important  industry  which  should  not 
be  tolerated  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons. 
The  American  Ship  Building  Company  now  has 
nine  plants  on  the  lakes,  located  at  West  Superior, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Bay  City,  Detroit,  Wyan- 
dotte, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Loraine.  There 
are  three  other  yards  on  the  lakes,  at  Bay  City, 
Port  Huron,  and  Toledo.  Owing  to  their  prox- 
imity to  the  coal  and  iron  deposits,  all  these  lake 
shipyards  can  compete  successfully  with  any  of 
the  yards  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  They 
have  built  several  lightships  and  other  vessels  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  have  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  lowest  bidders  for  some  of  the 
naval  vessels.  The  Government  is  thus  a  loser 
as  well  by  being  deprived  of  the  competition  of 
these  lake  yards. 

' '  The  United  States  suffers  a  still  more  serious 
loss,  which  is  forcibly  alluded  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  his  letter  of  April  16,  1898  : 

This  inquiry  is  prompted  by  the  further  considera- 
tion that  it  was  doubtless  not  at  all  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  understanding  of  1817  that  the  national 
resources  in  naval  construction  should  be  materially 
diminished  thereby,  as  they  are  at  present  through  the 
exclusion  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  establishments  in 
the  lake  cities.  These  establishments  might  in  emer- 
gency render  important  service  in  the  construction  of 
torpedo  boats  and  other  small  vessels,  which,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  authorities,  could  be  taken 
through  the  Welland  Canal  and  placed  in  commission 
for  sea  service  as  promptly  as  would  be  possible  if  they 
were  built  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

' '  A  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  con- 
vention also  excludes  the  lake  yards  from  the 
construction  of  naval  vessels  for  other  countries 
at  peace  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  United  States, 
by  continuing  in  force  this  international  agree- 
ment, deprives  twelve  private  American  ship- 
yards of  great  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by 
all  other  yards  in  the  country.  What  prospect 
of  national  gain  would  now  induce  the  President 
to  make,  or  the  Senate  to  ratify,  a  treaty  which 
would  shut  out  from  the  construction  of  all  naval 
vessels  twelve  other  private  American  shipyards 
on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts  ?  " 


There  is  now  a  naval  militia  organized  in  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  and  Ohio  ;  but  the  naval  re- 
serves in  these  States  are  deprived,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Rush- Bagot  Convention  of  1817,  of 
the  practice  on  a  modern  gun])oat  that  is  en- 
joyed by  the  reserves  in  the  seaboard  States. 

IN    THE    EVENT    OF    WAK. 

"  In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  of  adhering  to  the 
agreement  of  1817,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
position  in  which  the  United  States  would  now 
be  placed  in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  al- 
though 1  do  not  take  much  account  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  war  between  the  two  countries.  War 
ends  all  treaties  between  the  belligerents.  In 
anticipation  of  hostilities,  Great  Britain  could 
concentrate  on  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  a  power- 
ful naval  force  i-eady  for  operation  on  the  lakes 
upon  the  declaration  of  war.  Our  most  efficient 
method  of  opposing  this  force  would  be  by  land 
batteries  commanding  the  upper  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  waters  connecting  the  lakes.  With  or 
without  this  convention,  we  shall  always  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain  on 
the  lakes  until  we  have  constructed  a  waterway 
through  our  own  territory  from  the  ocean  to  the 
lakes  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vessels  as  large  as  those  which  can  pass  through 
the  Canadian  canals. 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Convention,  and  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  accruing  to 
the  United  States  from  an  adherence  to  its  terms, 
as  now  interpreted,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  loss  to  the  United  States  outweighs  the  gain  ; 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  make 
a  new  arrangement  respecting  naval  armaments 
on  the  lakes  ;  that  the  agreement  of  1817  is  ob- 
solete, and  not  fit  for  the  foundation  of  an  inter- 
national understanding  ;  that  a  treaty  should  be 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  would  expressly  annul  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Convention  and  settle  the  questions  of 
armament  and  naval  construction  on  the  lakes  in 
conformity  with  modern  conditions." 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS. 

AVERY  interesting  paper  of  impressions  of 
Russia  and  the  Russians  is  contributed  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  September  by  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis'  paper,  which  is  en- 
titled ' '  The  Genius  of  Russia,"  contains,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  much  ethnical  theorizing  to  be 
accepted  as  the  final  word  on  Russia  ;  but  this 
is  the  defect  of  all  writings  on  Russian  subjects. 
Mr.  Ellis'  impressions  of  Russia  are  favorable  on 
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the  whole.  \mi  he  fiifls  in  tlip  people  what  lie 
calls  a  '•  tennK>ranient«l  K     '    "  ~rn." 

"All  the  traits  of  the  I.  ..  character  ami 

of  Russian  life, — the  hospitalilr  of  the  people, 
their  copious  repasts,  the  profusion  of  color  in 
their  costumes  and  their  cities,  the  bizarre  inco- 
herence of  their  architecture,  the  mixture  of  ten- 
derness and  cruelty  in  their  dispositions,  their 
expansive  frankness  and  emotionality. — these  are 
ftll  traits  which  are  strictly  barbarous."' 

A    rHEE    ASfJ    CnCCRriL    PEOPLE. 

Russiatl  pcenery.  Mr.  Ellis  qnite  truly  finds, 
has  a  wonderful  beauty  of  its  own,  which  Rus- 
sian painters  have  neglected.  ••  It  is  an  endU-ss 
<fncces?ion  of  C'orots. "  He  finds  in  Rujisia  an 
onconstfaint  and  a  general  air  of  frvedonj  which 
contrasts  with  w^tern  Europe. 

"The  Russian  population,  certainly,  may  well 
V»e  the  most  resigned  in  ?]urupe,  but  it  is  n<n  the 
least   ir****,  nor.    in   its   own  way,  eren   the  least 
cheerful,      .^haggy,  uncouth,  bewildered — recall- 
ing the  early  picttifes  of  the  English  {)ea.>iant  a« 
well  as  the   representati(/n9  of  his  own  Scythian 
ancestors  on  the  famous  Xic()f/f»l  vase  in  the  Her- 
mitage— for  all  his  air  of  passive  resignation,  the 
Russian    is    yet    energetic.      Very    robtwl,    very 
liealthy,  it  seems,   sometimes  of  almost  culuHsal 
dimensions,  on  holidays  radiant  and  sweet,  witli 
their  shining,  good-natured  faces  and  clean  feast- 
day  clothes,  men  and  women  alike  are  market!  by 
their  quiet  strength,  their  simplicity,  their  frank 
honesty,  singularly  often  with  the  imprint  also  of 
a  Stern   sense  of  duty,  and  above  all  a  profound 
and  unfailing  good-nature.      There  is  no  hint  of 
servitude  in  their  expression,  and  still  less  of  any 
pining  for  freedom.      Certainly,  freedom  is  al- 
ways a   relative   term,  and  what  is  freedom  for 
one   is   not   freedom   for  another.      I  should  not 
myself  choose  to  live  in  Russia.      It  is  not  yet  a 
free  country  for  the  man  who  thinks  for  himself. 
Rut  there  are  not  many  men  who  really  think  for 
themselves,  and   tin-  onlinary  Rusrtian  can  ••.\«-rt 
himself  freely  within  the  circle  of  his  own  activi- 
ties without  meeting  with   any  social  or  govern 
mental  fetters.      1  know  no  great  city  where  tin- 
peasants  occupy  so  large  an»l  so  prominent  a  phuw 
as  in  M<»scow  ;  they  constituUs  the  markets,  they 
«Towd  the  churches,  they  roam  un 
unwatclied  even   into  the  private 
the  imperial  palace." 

nKVOTED    TO    TIIE    BATII. 

As  to  rtussian  habits,  he  says  : 

««The  Russian  delights  in  bathing,  not  only  in 
his  own  pecidiar  hot-air  bath,  '' 

abounds   and    is  open   to   the 
during   flummer   in   open-;%ir  ""*"   "* 


!  .ind 
,  of 


sometimes  carried  on  with  almost  Japano«e  fmnk- 
ness.      Only       -■  ^  iw  1    have  M-rti  » 

full-grown  g...   .  ..  ,.  '  •■■ '    •■      .(itf 

stream  ;    and   on   a  .»v, 

when  a  merry  troop  of  |N>aMint8  cn>wdtHl  into  the 
railway  train  "tvii  of  cla^-     '  m\\- 

aiitly  clean,  u  •iiBive   to  }«.,_ ..  as 

could  well  be  desireil.      No  doubt  the  condiliuua 
of   RuHsiari  life  foster  dirt.      Poverty,  ignoranr«», 

cold,    the   necessity    for   close   r n-         ■     rXi 

clothing,  are  conditions  that  ea~  ih, 

even  among  a  people  of  less  resign«n|  tenifterm- 
ment  than  the  Russians.     'I"  -.  who 

point  to  the  stores  of  facts  fn  ac- 
cumulated concerning  the  insanitary  conditions 
of  Russia  forget,  if  they  have  ever  been  aware, 
that  it  is  but  a  little  while  since  similar  con<li- 
tions  prevailed  in  western  Euroj>e,  and  that  even 
to-day  we  are  in  no  country  very  far  removed 
from  them." 

HIUII    MISSIONARY    QrAXITICS. 

Rut  perhaps  tlio  most  intt  -  part  of  Mr. 

Ellis'  pajier  is  •'  -■■tion  tle^.iit-  i  ;  — '  ■■  >ns 
as  to  Russia's  ;  .i  future.     •''!'  -," 

ho  says,  "  have  a  sp(>cial  mission  of  civilization" 
— in  Asia  only,  be  it  understood. 

"  But  for  her  peculiar  task  of  dominating 
those  barbaric  Eastern  peoples  which  are  not 
already  in  the  hands  of  F^uro{iean  ]K>wer8,  anil 
have  not  already  shown  some  jxiwer  of  civilizing 
themsi-lves,  Ru.ssia  is  eminentiv  fitted.  She  hoa 
herself,  it  is  true,  not  yet  perfi»cily  attaintnl 
either  the  civilization  of  the  East  or  of  th«  West  ; 
she  luis  never  reached  the  level  either  of  China 
or  of  France.  Hut  even  the  elements  of  liarbar- 
ism  in  her  own  life  and  way;*,  as  well  am  the 
powerful  Asiatic  strain  in  her  bloo«J,  mark  her 
out  for  the  task  which  naturally  falls  to  her,  and 
enable  her  to  blend  harmoniously  with  aubju* 
gated    ;  from    whom    Rritish    c<  •  -s, 

for  inst.i...  • .  Aould  have  l>een  helil  jh-:;. ...;..  ..;ly 
aloof  by  lofty  disdain.  Rut  tliere  is  more  than 
that.      Heyond  any  otlier  European  people,  the 

;■  '       -..o  of   n  .  •  -  •         •  ^    -irl- 

_,  a   full  i  •  .lb 

ism,  and  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  ideals  to 
I'lai'tical   life    which  cannot   fail  to  carry    them 

.,  .,    r...-       Ti'  —  '  things,  far- ••  Mian   an  out- 

I  or  the  .  for    frantic 

indiiHtnal  production,  in  the  end  make  up  civil- 
ization." 


BXPAXSION    INKVITABLK. 


Then'fore,  in  the    future,  Mr.  EUii 


Riu- 


sia  '  '  ■ 


PMlSl    II- 


^,.. 


.kii  inlluence  and  |m»wit 
lid   from  CnnMantinoplfl  to 
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the  racifio,  from  the  Arctic  to  Afghanistan. 
Tliero  may  In?  a  little  dispute  here  and  tliere  as  to 
the  precise  limits  which  the  course  of  its  natural 
development  will  not  overpass,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  concerning  the  main  linos  of 
Kusoia's  devek>pment.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
Russia  holds  Asia  in  her  hands  ;  and  certainly 
long  before  the  present  century  is  out  Russia  will 
be  universally  acknowledged  as  the  supreme 
Asiatic  power.  Bej-ond  Constantinople  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  Russia  will  develop  westward. 
Constantinople,  it  is  true,  naturally  belongs  to 
Russia  ;  it  is  a  source  of  her  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions, religiously  and  politically  the  metropolis 
of  that  ancient  Eastern  empire  to  which  she  is  tlie 
only  possible  successor.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of 
the  natural  outlets  of  Russia,  and  for  over  a 
century  the  Slav  migration  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing throughout  this  region.  Any  opposition 
to  Russia's  claim  to  the  ultimate  possession  of 
Constantinople  is  artificial  and  fictitious,  based  on 
the  jealousies  of  other  nations,  for  there  can  be 
no  question  whatever  that,  failing  its  present 
possessors,  no  power  has  Russia's  claims  to  Con- 
stantinople. It  may  certainly  be  added  that  Con- 
stantinople, however  important  it  may  once  have 
been,  is  now  a  possession  of  little  more  than  senti- 
mental value.  The  whole  Mediterranean,  indeed, 
once  the  chief  center  and  source  of  human  civil- 
ization, is  becoming  a  spot  mainly  interesting  to 
tourists  and  ai-cliseologists.  Constantinople  is  a 
specially  eligible  site  for  excavation  ;  it  will  not 
henceforth  be  much  more  than  tliis,  for  the  centers 
of  life  are  tending  to  pass  from  this  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  the  Pacific,  surrounded 
by  Russia,  Japan,  Australia,  and  America,  will 
wasli  the  shores  of  all  the  youngest  and  most 
vigorous  countries  in  the  world,  without  one  ex- 
ception. It  will  be  the  special  privilege  of  Russia 
that  she  alone  among  these  lands  represents 
Europe.  In  the  Pacific,  Europe  will  only  exist 
by  reason  of  Russia's  presence  there.  For  us 
Europeans,  the  only  direct  route  to  the  new  world 
of  the  future  is  tiirough  Russia,  and  all  our  chief 
interests  in  that  new  world  are  inevitably  placed 
in  Russia's  hands." 

The  only  possible  rival  to   Russia  as  a  world 
power  is  the  United  States.      In  conclusion,  Mr 
Ellis  likens  Russia  to  a  youthful  Russian  giant- 
ess whom  he  saw  exhibited  in  Europe  some  years 
ago. 

."Unlike  most  of  her  kind,  Elizabeth  Lyska 
was  healthy  and  well- formed,  very  gentle,  with 
a  sense  about  her  of  yet  undeveloped  force.  A 
company  of  anthropologists  had  been  invited  to 
meet  her,  and  she  gazed  down  at  the  pigmy  men 
of  science  examining  her  with  a  smile  on  her 
grave,    sweet   face,    half   tender,    half   amused. 


That  colossal  child,  with  the  mystery  of  her  un- 
developed force,  has  always  seemed  to  me  since 
to  be  the  symbol  of  her  people." 


THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  SIBERIA. 

THE  gold-mining  possibilities  of  Siberia  are 
only  now  coming  to  the  knowhnlge  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  Even  the  Russians 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  in 
the  dark  regarding  the  extent  of  the  gold  fields 
which  may  eventually  make  of  their  vast  Asiatic 
possessions  the  richest  domain  in  the  world.  And 
yet  all  explorers  and  engineers  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  testify  to  the  existence  of  beds 
of  gold-bearmg  sand  and  reefs  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  as  yet  unworked,  not  only  in  Siberia,  but 
in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  as  well.  These  facts 
are  brought  out  in  an  article  contributed  to  tlie 
Engineering  Magazine  for  September  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Purington,  who  has  recently  visited  Siberia 
and  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  gold-bearing  area  of  Siberia  is  divided  as 
follows  : 

Square  miles. 
Ural   district    (lying  partly  in  Siberia  and 

partly  in  eastern  Russia) 60,000 

Yenisei  district 280,000 

Trans-Baikal  district  (south) 20.000 

Trans-Baikal  district  (north) 160,000 

Amur  district 300,000 

Total  gold-bearing  area 880,000 

Compare  with  this  total  the  gold-bearing  area 

of  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  following 

table  : 

Square  miles. 

California 15,000 

Rocky  Mountain  district,  including  Nevada 

and  South  Dakota 180,000 

Appalachian  district 10,000 

Alaska  districts 60,000 

Total  gold-bearing  area 265,000 

The  annual  gold  product  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion is  about  the  same  in  Siberia  as  in  the  United 
States,  although  the  mining  methods  employed 
in  Siberia  are  primitive  and  wasteful,  while  in 
the  United  States  the  latest  improved  processes 
are  availed  of. 

The  Russians  began  placer  mining  in  Siberia 
during  the  reign,  of  Catherine  II.,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Purington's  account,  they  have  made 
little  improvement  in  their  mining  methods  since 
that  time.  The  source  of  the  Siberian  product 
is  still  placer  gold — i.e.,  the  gold  found  in  stream 
deposits  overlying  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins. 

WASTEFULNESS    OF    PLACER    MINING. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Californian 
and   Australian  placer  miners  rapidly  improved 
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the  mechanical  methoils  of  handling  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels.  In  California,  for  example, 
hytlraulic  mining  was  l>rought  to  .such  perfection 
tliat  gravel  carrying  only  two  cents  to  the  cubic 
yard  in  gold  could  be  profitably  handled.  Tlie 
Siberian,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  clianges  in 
his  macliinery.  It  is  said  that  precis«'ly  the  .»«me 
types  of  gold- washing  machines  which  were  in 
use  in  Siberia  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  are  in  use  to-day  in  the  goM  mines  of 
the  Lena  and  Amur  rivers.  All  the  work  is 
done  by  men  and  horses,  with  practically  no 
mechanical  assistance.  Not  more  l4ian  500  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  can  Ix?  washed  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  Siberian  miner  never  attempts  to 
work  gravel  where  the  tenor  is  less  than  33  cents 
in  gold  to  the  cubic  yard  of  gravel.  Mr.  Pu- 
rington  mentions  one  mine  proprietor  who,  in 
order  to  attain  an  annual  pro<luct  <»f  #.soo,On()  in 
gold,  employs  2,000  men  and  over  500  horses, 
lie  handles  nearly  1,200.000  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  iluring  the  year,  and  the  cost  of  his  oper- 
ations amounts  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  gold  produced.  To  do  the  same  work,  Mr. 
Purihgton    estimates    that    only    five    .">  :\n 

steam  shovels  or  land-dredges  would  U-  ,  .  •  I, 
with  suitable  machinery  for  washing  the  gravel, 
saving  the  gold,    and    d:  -    of    the    dihrit. 

The    services    of    p-r'    ■  "    would    be 

needed,  and  engine  ai  ay  up  to  GOO 

liorse-power,  " The  entire  running  ami  admin- 
istration exiH' uses  would  amount  to  Homelhing  leas 


than  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  material  liandloil, 
as  against  50  cents  by  the  Siberian  meiho«l." 

Mr.  Purington  es  "'  "  '       '     ■ 

that  almost  all  of  i...     ;...;.;.   ...      .. : 

gold  pro«luct  of  Siberia  is  obtainwl  from  gold- 
bearing  gravels  or  superficial  ■;  .  an«l  thai, 
with  very  few  o\  -  -  '  i  -, 
made  to  work  tl.' 

"  Deep  mining,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
term,  i.s  almost  unknown  in  SiU'ria.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  a  shaft  in  any  gold-»juartz 
mine  in  the  country  which  exceeds  five  hundred 
feet  in  ilepth,  nor  is  there  a  tunnel  a  thousand 
feet  long.  When  this  sort  of  mininj;  «,••  ■ 
compared  with  that  whii-li  han  n-eently  • 
on  the  South  African  Hand  <le|H>»it».  or  with  that 
of  the  great  • 

hundred  miU-  -  ,;.... 

on  the  vein  in  a  .  the  reawms  for  h 

startling  contrast  appt-ar  worthy  of  »oino  invent  i 
gation.      Th.i'        '  '  ,    •      -  . 

tensive  mini:  ,^  ^      , 

Silieria  is  Iwyond  question.      Durina  the  courwe 

of  examinations  of  .- 

ing  over  a  p«Ti<Ml  «»i  !...■■  .i 

hxles    in    many    parts   of   i 

worketi  would  pay  large  returns.  ' 

rOASIBII.ITIKS    or    Qt'ARTI    MININO. 

t)ne  quart/,  mine,  however,  is   lieinir   worked 
by  moilern  nu'ihcnU  ;   this  is  in  the  .V 
Irict    of    Siberia,    lo    lln«    went    of    tl.-      i  .  ....  . 
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River,  and  ftbout  one  humlrod  miles  south  of 
the  Trans-Siborian  Kailway.  Tliis  mine  was 
visited  and  insju'cted  by  Mr.  Turington,  who  de- 
scribes the  wall -rock  of  the  vein  as  full  of  little 
crystals  of  iron-sulphide  ;  on  closer  inspection, 
particles  of  gold  were  visible.  When  the  quartz 
in  the  face  of  the  drift  was  reached,  there  wei'e 
still  more  remarkable  "finds." 

"Here,  by  candlelight,  on  the  face  of  quartz 
eight  feet  in  width,  appeared  wire-like  strings 
and  masses  of  native  gold,  extending  in  lines 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  walls  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  drift,  which  was  about  six  feet 
high.  Such  an  unprecedented  display  war- 
ranted the  opinion  that  here  was  the  prize  '  speci- 
men mine '  of  the  world,  or  that  Siberians  were 
past  masters  in  the  ait  of  '.salting.'  More  was 
to  come,  however.  In  no  less  tlian  six  openings 
on  this  vein,  all  following  it  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  mountain-side,  we  were 
shown  these  marvelous  exhibitions  of  free  gold. 
Blasts  of  powder  were  put  in  wherever  we  di- 
rected. Specimens  were  taken  from  the  fresh 
face,  beaten  up  in  mortars,  and  panned.  In 
every  case  gold  was  found,  often  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  ton.  Salting  appeared 
out  of  the  question,  and  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  vein  along  a  course  of  seven  hundred 
feet  showed  the  free  gold  already  found  in  the 
tunnels.  By  an  exhibition  of  his  government 
record  books,  kept  by  order  of  the  mining  de- 
partment to  accompany  the  consignments  of 
gold,  turned  in  to  the  agents  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg mint,  the  owner  proved  to  us  that  he  had 
in  four  months'  time  taken  over  fifty -thousand 
dollars  from  this  vein,  crushing  only  eighteen 
tons  of  ore  a  day. 

"  That  the  deposit  described  above  is  not  of  an 
exceptional  character  in  Siberia  could  be  proven 
by  the  citation  of  numerous  examples.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  however,  that  where  sensible  and 
businesslike  mining  operations  have  been  under- 
taken thev  have  met  with  success.  Bv  means  of 
the  railroad,  Central  Siberia  is  now  much  easier  of 
access  than  are  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  rates  of  transportation  for  both  passengers  and 
merchandise  are  extraordinarily  low." 

Mr.  Purington  concludes  with  the  prediction 
that,  if  American  machinery  and  mining  meth- 
ods should  be  introduced  in  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  Russian  and  Siberian  operators,  the 
annual  gold  output  of  the  country  could  be 
raised  to  $200,  000,000,  and  maintained  at  that 
figure  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years.  In 
other  words,  he  estimates  Siberia's  gold  as 
equivalent  in  value  to  twice  the  amount  which 
can  be  taken  from  the  mines  of  the  Hand  when 
peace  is  restored  in  South  Africa. 


CENSUS  DISCLOSURES  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND 
CANADA. 

IN  two  widely  separated  portions  of  King  Ed- 
ward's dominions  the  publication  of  the 
census  figures  of  1901  has  been  followed  by  no 
little  chagrin  aiul  disappointment.  Both  in 
Australia  and  in  Canada,  it  was  found  that  the 
gain  of  population  for  the  past  decade  had  been 
comparatively  slight — in  Australia  less  than  19 
per  cent.,  and  in  Canada  only  a  little  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

From  an  article  on  the- Australian  census  con- 
tributed to  the  Reviciu  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  M.P. ,  we 
learn  that  the  enumeration  of  March  31,  1901, 
disclosed  a  population  in  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth of  3,777,212  persons,  thus  distrib- 
uted : 

New  South  Wales 1,362.232 

Victoria 1.195,874 

Queensland 502,892 

South  Australia 362,595 

Western  Australia 182,553 

Tasmania 171,066 

3.777.212 

In  1891,  the  population  of  the  same  political 
divisions  numbered  3,183,237.  The  increase  of 
the  ten  years  was  therefore  a  total  of  593,975. 
The  increase  in  each  of  the  last  four  decades  was 
as  follows  : 

1861-1871 512,279 

1871-1881 586,697 

1881-1891 930,620 

1891-1901 598,975 

SLOW    PROGRESS. 

Proceeding  to  analyze  the  figures,  Mr.  Ewing 
says  : 

"From  1891  to  1901  the  states  of  Australia 
showed  a  gain  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of 
588,647,  while  from  immigration  it  was  only 
5,328.  And  if  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  population  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  gain  in  population  from  the  source  last 
mentioned  was  less  than  in  any  like  period  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  How  un- 
favorably the  last  decade  compares  with  the  three 
periods  immediately  preceding  will  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  figures  :   • 

Gain  by 
Period.  Immigration. 

1861-1871 176,814 

1871-1881 194,709 

1881-1891 393,750 

1891-1901 5,328 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  of   each  state  gives 
very  interesting  results. 

"  In  New  South  Wales,  the  population  in. 1901 
was  1,362,232,  as  compared  with  1,132,234   ten 
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years  previously,  showing  a  gain  of  229,998  per- 
sons. During  ilio  same  period  the  excess  of 
births  ovt-r  deaths  was  22r>,.Tr,.1,  and  the  net  gain 
by  immigration  was  only  3.  i:^")  :  tho  star..  tl,..r,.. 
fore,  barely  held  its  own. 

"In  Victoria,  tlie  population  increased  from 
1.140,405  to  1,19.5,874,  or  by  5.>,4(;9.  During 
the  ten  years,  the  births  e.xceeded  the  deaths  by 
173,773,  and  there  was  an  excess  of  persons  leav- 
ing the  state  over  those  arriving  to  the  extent  of 
1 17.604.  Of  these  latter,  7G,3G0  were  males  and 
41,944  females.  The  exodus  of  males  from  Vic- 
tona  during  the  ten  years  was  almost  equal  to 
the  excess  of  male  births  over  deaths.  The  state, 
therefore,  quite  failed  to  hold  its  own. 

"The  gain  of  popiilation  in  Queensland  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  was  109,174,  of  which  8(5,744 
was  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  ami 
22,430  to  immigration. 

"South  Australia  and  Tasmania  both  lost 
population  by  emigration,  in  the  first  ca.se  to  the 
extent  of  16,373.  and  in  the  latter  3,363  ;  but 
as  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  South 
Australia  was  58,,o37,  and  in  Tasmania  27,762, 
there  was  a  net  gain  in  population  in  the  one 
state  of  42,164,  and  in  the  other  of  24,399. 

"Western  Australia  is  the  only  state  that 
shows  satisfactorily  during  the  period  1891-1901, 
in  comparison  with  former  decades,  the  gain  of 
the  state  being  132.771 — viz.,  1.5.268  by  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  and  117,503  by  immigra- 
tion. 

IMMIGRATION. 

' '  The  figures  in  regard  to  movement  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  six  states  during  the  last  ten  years 
are  .sorry  reading,  and  they  are  made  no  better 
by  comparing  tliem  with  previous  years. 

Oaik  by  Immigratio,\  Sixck  1861. 


SUte. 

1861-1871 

1871-1881 

1881-1801 

1801-1001 

ToUl 

in  40 

year*. 

New  South 
\Val.'8 

Virtorla 

Ou<'«'iislanfi  .. 

.S^outli  Au»- 
tralia 

West  Austra- 
lia  

Tanmania 

48,.'>W 
41. awl 
70,726 

17.060 

5,976 
•6,888 

:nr7..w7 

•15.rCi2 
6tS.70U 

45.002 

•218 

g2o 

Kl.nrtl 
llti.uvi 
lU.KB 

•28,275 

13,183 
6.9IH 

.t.U'i 

•IIH.JH 

22.43U 

•16,373 

117,508 
•8,888 

.mo.'VTB 

•-•4.716 

2IM.7M 

17.444 

•■.t.-CC' 

Totals .... 

176,814 

m,70B 

808,750 

5JB8 

770.601 

•  Uonotfs  excess  of  eiulin"»tlou. 

"The  figures  require  little  comment,  and  it  i« 
obvious   that   Australia   cannot   l)ecome  a   greaf 
nation  unless  its  population   is  more  largt-ly   re 
cruited  than  has  been  the  caae  during  the  paxf 
forty  years. 

"As   regards  the  Ift" vears.  it  would    l)« 

intereefintr  *f>  have  an  showing  the  na- 


tionality of  the  poreons  mrrivip"  »•< '  .t....».-»;^.. 
from  the  colony^  as  there  is  ev. 
pose  that  during  tlie  ten  years  the  Asiatic  popa- 
lation   resi.ient   in   .\-    •■    '  '     ,,n- 

siderably,  and  that  li  ^  of 

the  5,328  pt'rsons  gained  by  immigration  con- 
sisted of  Japanese.  HimJuH,  or  oilier  colonel 
races.  This  inien^itmr  ]»uint  m"-'.  '"'wevor, 
wait  for  definite  -  m  until  i  is  re- 

turns relating  to  btrtiipiact'S  are  publiaheti." 

THE    ACSTUALIAN    WOMAN. 

When  the  first  results  of  the  census  were  pub- 
it  was  discovere«l   that  the  pru|>ortion   of 

^    to    males   had    increaa*"!    '"■■    •' «•    '— — 

states  and  in  the  metro|K>litan  ■ 
point  Mr.  Ewing  savs  : 

"Taking    .\ ■'  •     '   .    the    f- :  ,.i:- 

population    in-  ^  ^al  ten   \rar8 

from  1,474,314  to  1.788.264— that  is.  by  313,- 
943 — while  the  n  ulation   in  .    from 

1.708,943  to  1,9-  .  ,  — that  is,  I.;  .,..  280,- 
025.  When  the  detailed  figures  are  l<K.ked  inlo, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  male  birtha 
exceeded  the  female,  and  that,  while  i!  .;  a 

gain  of  10,768  males  by  iniiiiigrati(»n,  i  ,  ar- 

tures  of  females  exceeded  the  arrivals  to  the  ex- 
t«'nt  of  5,440.  The  superior  increaiW' of  females 
during  the  ten  years  has  b«'en  br-  ••■■'•  ••'  ••• 
solely  by  there  l>eing  fewer  deaths  n; 
than  among  males.  During  the  period  under 
review,  the  nuiiiix'r  of  mairs  who  died  wax  264,- 
863,  and  of  females  188,744,  showing  an  exceM 
of  male  deaths  of  76,119,  which  more  than  ac- 
count:} for  the  sujH-rior  increase  in  th«'  numlier 
of  females  in  the  ten  years. 

"  In  no  states  have  the  sexes  reached  a  nu- 
merical equality.  In  N'ictoria,  however,  the 
census  sliows  that  the  tiia  <^>i\    the    females 

by  onlv  7,9'_'0,    and    iji     i  h    tin-  i'>cci»»s    ix 

still  less." 

Canadian  Statlatlos. 

The  tf)tal  population   of   the   I'  lU- 

ada  is  givfii  by  the  rt'cenl  cpt"  — 

an  increa.se  of  505,644  durii,.  .iS. 

I'his  population  was  found  to  bo  distnbuie«l 
among  the  provinces  as  follows  : 
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The  Xationnl  (umjrnphic  ^fa(fa^ine  for  Soptem- 
ber  gives  the  followinir  figures  for  the  population 
of  Canadian  cities,  by  municipal  boundaries  : 


Cities. 


Montreal 

Toronto 

QlU'llfC 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

\V  i  n  n  i  pt-g 

Halifax 

St.  Jolii) 

London 

Victoria 

Kin^rston 

Vancouver 

Brantford 

Hull  

("liarlottPtowu 
Valley  field  .... 

Slierbrookc 

Svdnej,   

Jloncton 

Calgary  

Braudou 


1891. 


220,181 

2tit!.82(! 

181.220 

207.971 

ti:l.O!H) 

68,K}4 

44.154 

59.!K)2 

4S.i>80 

.'>2,.550 

2.5,ti;59 

42,;536 

38,49.5 

40,787 

39,179 

40,711 

31.977 

;i7.983 

16.841 

20,821 

19.203 

18.040 

13,709 

28.196 

12.753 

16.631 

11.264 

13.988 

11,373 

12.080 

5,515 

11.055 

]0,0!t7 

11.765 

2,427 

9,iH)8 

5,165 

9.026 

3.876 

12.142 

3,778 

5,738 

1901. 


From  a  study  of  the  population  by  families, 
the  Geographic  Magazine  finds  that  in  nearly 
every  province  the  percentage  of  increase  by 
families  is  considerably  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  increase  of  the  actual  population. 
The  following  figures  represent  tlie  number  of 
families  : 


Provinces. 


British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Xo va  Scotia 

Ontario 

I'rince  Edward  Island.. . 

Quebec 

Territories 

Unorganized  territories, 


1891. 


20,718 

30,000 

31.786 

48,590 

.58,462 

62.700 

83.730 

89.106 

414,796 

451.839 

18.601 

18.746 

271,991 

303.301 

14.415 

29,.500 

32.168 

75,000 

1901. 


A  LEADING  PREMIER  IN  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

THE  Right  Hon.  Richard  Seddon,  prime 
minister  in  New  Zealand,  occupies  most  of 
Mr.  Fredeiick  Dolman's  sketch  of  political  lead- 
ers of  that  oolony,  which  appears  in  the  Wi7idsor 
for  September.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  Premier  of  Labor,  the  author  of  the  first 
old-age  pensions  act  passed  within  the  British 
empire,  began  life  himself  as  a  poor  workingman. 
"The  son  of  a  Lancashire  artisan,  he  started 
life  at  St.  Helens  with  much  the  same  education 
and  prospects  as  any  other  lad  in  his  grade  of 
life.  Before  he  was  twenty,  liowever,  he  showed 
independent  judgment  by  emigrating  to  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  where  Mr.  Seddon  spent  some  years 
as  a  working  engineer  on  the  railway.  Then  he 
was  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  1876  he  settled  at  Kumara,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island." 


KKOM    GOLD    MINE    TO    PARLIAMENT. 

Ho  once  acted  as  manager  of  a  canteen  at  a 
miner's  camp,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called 
"an  ex-publican."  He  made  his  way,  not  by 
great  finds  of  gold,  but  by  his  championship  of 
labor. 

"Mr.  Seddon  did  not  make  a  'pile'  by  his 
change  of  country  and  of  employment,  but  it 
proved  the  making  of  his  pu])lic  career.  He  was 
first  heard  of  as  an  advocate  oC  miners'  rights  in 
the  local  court,  then  he  was  elected  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  on  the  county  council, 
and  finally  well  started  on  the  road  to  the  pre- 
miership by  his  election  in  1879  as  member  for 
Hokitika  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A    CHAMPION    OF    THE    CAMP. 

Mr.  Dolman,  who  has  interviewed  Mr.  Seddon, 
communicates  the  following  incident,  which  sug- 
gests that  the  rising  statesman  made  his  way  by 
means  even  more  forcible  than  tongue  or  vote  : 

"Of  the  turning  point  in  Mr.  Seddon's  life  an 
anecdote  was  told  me  which,  if  not  literally  true, 
may  be  I'egarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
hold  which  he  has  got  upon  the  people  of  New 
Zealand.  A  dispute  occurred  between  the  miner's 
of  Dead  Horse  Gully,  let  me  say,  and  those  of 
Falliug  Star  Creek.  The  miners  of  the  Gully 
wished  to  settle  the  matter  by  the  ordeal  of  bat- 
tle, and  accordingly  sent  their  chosen  represent- 
ative to  the  Creek  with  a  challenge  to  fight  the 
best  man.  The  champion  of  Dead  Horse  Gully 
was  a  bully  who  had  tyrannized  over  the  miners 
in  both  camps,  and  was  only  chosen  now  in  the  be- 
lief that  his  prowess  would  intimidate  the  enemy. 
This  effect  it  seemed  likely  to  have,  until  Dick 
Seddon  offered  to  fight  the  bully  in  his  comrades' 
cause.  Fight  he  did,  and  won  such  a  victory 
as  made  him  the  hero  thenceforth  of  the  whole 
camp." 

A    POWEE    BEHIND    THE    THRONE. 

How  this  Lancashire  lad,  who  began  his  career 
by  working  hard  on  his  grandfather's  farm  in 
the  old  country,  has  been  able  to  attempt  legisla- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  and  successful  kind  is 
perhaps  partly  explained  by  a  hint  dropped  in 
the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Early  in  1896,  Mr.  Reeves  resigned  the  ])osi- 
tion  of  minister  for  labor  to  accept  the  office  of 
agent-general  for  New  Zealand,  in  which  he  is 
so  well  known  in  London.  Having  exercised  a 
great  intellectual  influence  over  Mr.  Seddon,  it 
is  almost  with  paternal  enthusiasm  that  Mr. 
Reeves  adds  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  agent- 
general  that  of  explaining  and  defending  the 
social  legislation  for  which  New  Zealand  has  dis- 
tingixished   itself  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
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he  would  soem  to  be  clearly  destined  for  tlif 
premiership  himself  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  should 
occur." 

DESIGNS    ON    CQINA. 

In  an  appended  pen  {portrait  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Myers  of  the  "Premier  Imperialist  at  Home." 
Mr.  Seddon  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"  '  My  latest  trouble,'  said  he,  -and  (  ic  liiat 
has  brou};l)i  me  keen  disappointment,  was  tht' 
colony's  failure  to  respond  to  my  call  for  New 
Zealand  volunteers  for  China.  My  demand  was 
dubl)ed  "  far-fetched."  "quixotic,  "  ••  ultraimjM*- 
rialistic. "  But  the  press  and  my  colleagues  are 
wrong.  This  is  no  extreme,  impulsive  schemt- 
of  mine.  I  always  try  to  look  a  long  way  ali>  >  1 
Eventualities  may  arise  in  connection  with  l.v 
adjustment  of  affairs  in  China  that  will  necessi- 
tate New  Zealand's  coming  to  the  fore.  We  lie, 
geographically,  in  a  direct  sea  line  from  <'hineso 
ports. — three  weeks'  sailing  will  bring  any  foreign 
warship  to  our  shores.  Were  we  to  send  New 
Zealand  soldiers  to  help  in  the  defense  of  British 
rights  in  China,  we  would  make  ihein  fetd  our 
power.  But,  to  my  profound  regret,  my  foresight 
is  misinterpreted.'" 


THE  POSITION  OF  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  thf 
writer  who  disgui.ses  his  identity  behind  the 
nom  de  plume  oi  "Calchas"  contributes  an  -Open 
Letter  to  Lord  Rosobery,"  in  which  he  treats  the 
former  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  more  seriously 
than  most  of  his  critics  are  in<-line<l  to  <lo.  '•  It 
will  be  good  for  you,  "  he  says  to  Lord  HoseU'ry, 
"  to  avoid  a  too  general  popularity,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  little  hatred." 

Speaking  of  Lord    Rosebery's   recent  deliver- 
ances to  the  City  Liberals,   "Calchas"  says  : 

•'So  far  as  your  intentions  were  declare<I  to 
the  City  Liberal  Club,  they  were  abs<)lut«'ly  dis- 
appointing to  those  middle  elements  of  national 
opinion  to  which  you  had  hitherto  a{)|M'aled  with 
mo.st    success.     They    dislike    the   government 
They  reject  the  opposition.      But  they  believe  that 
the  r61e  you  propose  to  yourself,  .so  far  from  pro 
viding  a  remedy  for  the  weakne.sscs  of  oitljer, 
would  confirm   the   supine  security  of  tlm  ono, 
make  confusion    worse    confounded    among    the 
other,  and  aggravat«»  all  that  is  already  weak  ami 
liad  in  the  political  situation.      No  hon«'st  man 
with  the  slightest  rlaitn  to  a  knowh-dr 
feeling  could   hesitate  to  tell  you,  if  : 
were  asked,  that  your  ptiblic  influence  with  any 
characteristic  section  of  the  cotnmuniiy  would  !•«• 
e.xtinguished    by    another    intervention    of    that 
character." 


I.TnritAT.  PATtTY  ' 
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"Calchas."  after  thus  faithfully    '     '     _' with 
Lord  KuseU'ry.  does   him  a  gixnl   !•'  ;n  ex- 

huming the  presidential  address  which  he  delir* 
ered  at  the  Social  Science  Congri'ss  in  1S74. 
when  Lord  Rosel)ery  was  only  twenty-seven  year* 
of  age.      "  Calchas  "  says  : 

•  No  one  has  diagnosed  the  elementa  of  na- 
tional weakn«'ss  niore  clfarly.  even  since  the 
searching  lessons  of  the  present  war  a(T<>nl»Hl  the 
unmistakable  revelation  of  our  symptoms,  than 
you  did  in  1874,  when  your  instinct  for  the  fu- 
turi'  was  more  .sensitive  than  that  of  any  politician 
in  (rreat  Britain." 

TIIK    ILACE    or    KTHICAL    FKRVOR. 

But  having  thus  laid  ""'""  «alve.  "Calchas" 
resumes  the  ro<l,  and  d;-  ^  to  Lord   Rom- 

berv  as  follows  : 

"  Tlu<   place  of  •  •'        '    '  rvor.  lioliove   it.    has 

not  pa.ssed  away  1  .  ^.      Ii<»yond  all  men 

prominent  in  public  life,  except  Mr.  John  Mor- 

I  havr  tho  auth««n'-  '         al 

■  •■  '  •  '•       \'.  ...  ...•.., he 

g,  for  the  pfxir  in  darknoM, 
you  move,  you  agitate.  In  that  ukmmI  of  clo- 
qunnce  you  c«t  =  '  In  and  lift  lh«'  '  -"  'f  the 
nation    with    -  'ig   of    tho    ly  .    and 

communicate  a  fine  inspiration   to  the  imperial 
idea.      Knglund  niM'ds  you  if  " 

-  -M  of  a  v' '  ■'  '  ■•"•■• 

<i  l>e  di" 
haslxH'n,  •  Action,  action,  action  ! "    Ti««  m 


i.  .;  ' 

not  to  Iw 


i« 


.h|  with  the  retention  of  your 
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public  influence,  who  are  to  be  your  associates  ? 
Tlu>  dream  of  a  middle  party  disnjipeared  after  the 
lUeiilieim  demonstration  as  swiftly  and  irrevo- 
cably as  if  its  fascinating  attractions  bad  never 
floated  before  any  human  mind." 

THE    CRISIS    OF    HIS    DKSTINY. 

His  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  only  personality  throutxh  which  Liberal- 
ism can  hope  to  appeal  to  the  nation  and  the 
empire  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  is  yours. 

"It  appeared,  after  the  South  African  disas- 
ters had  changed  the  public  view  of  many  men 
and  things,  that  henceforward  only  two  men 
would  count  in  public  life — Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  Chami)erlain.  The  doubt  now  is  whether 
Mr.  Chamberlain  alone  is  to  count.  Your  des- 
tiny has  reached  its  crisis,  and  upon  your  present 
determination  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  fortunes 
of  one  party  or  the  other  will  depend  whether 
historv  is  to  devote  to  vour  career  the  damaging 
footnote  or  the  appreciative  chapter." 

His   Aggressive   Lassitude. 

The  author  of  "  Musings  Without  Method" 
devotes  two  or  three  pages  in  the  September 
number  of  Blackivood  to  a  discussion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Rosebery.  He  says  many  sarcastic 
things  at  the  expense  of  the  late  leader  of  the 
Lilieral  party,  and  suras  up  the  case  against  him 
witliout  even  recommending  him  to  mercy.  He 
savs  : 

"  '  Dalmeny  is  one  of  those,'  said  an  Eton 
master  some  foi-ty  years  ago,  '  who  like  the  palm 
without  the  dust  ; '  and  assuredly  Lord  Rosebery 
has  won  more  palms  with  less  dust  than  the  most 
of  men.  He  is  a  Nicias  who  translates  hesita- 
tion into,  inertness,  a  Fabius  who  delays  so  stren- 
uously that  he  never  comes  into  action.  Nor 
would  his  temperament  and  character  be  an  in- 
convenience to  the  state  had  he  not  usurped  a 
sort  of  leadership." 

In  endeavonng  to  accoixnt  for  what  the  writer 
calls  the  aggressive  lassitude  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
he  attributes  it  first  to  his  cunningly  unstable 
character,  and  then  to  the  fact  "that  to  higli 
rank  and  a  love  of  affairs  he  brings  no  passionate 
conviction,  no  reckless  enthusiasm.  Moreover, 
the  defects  of  an  inactive  temperament  have  been 
intensified  fivefold  by  a  hapless  education.  For 
Lord  Rosebery  was  at  once  the  creation  and  the 
creature  of  Mr.  Gladstone." 

STILL    A    "MAN    OF    THE    FUTURE." 

But  the  writer  in  Blackwood  is  more  puzzled  to 
account  for  Lord  Rosebery's  popularity  than  he 
is  for  his  fame  : 

"  But  more  strange  than  his  vacillating  career 
is  his  unbroken  popularity.      Being  a  leader,  he 


may  demand  to  be  led,  he  may  throw  over  his 
jiarty  at  its  worst  crisis,  but  he  cannot  destroy 
the  people's  interest.  No  public  man  of  our  day 
has  a  more  generous  notice  of  the  press  which  he 
fears.  But  the  press,  for  all  its  arrogance,  is 
not  yet  omnipotent,  and  is  daily  weakening  its 
influence  by  a  reckless  disregard  of  truth.  It 
can  force  the  world  to  talk  about  this  man  or 
that ;  it  cannot  insure  any  man's  acceptance.  In 
other  words,  it  has  the  power  of  nomination,  and 
none  other.  Accordingly,  it  has  nominated  Lord 
Rosebery  for  every  position  to  which  wealth  and 
intelligence  may  aspire,  but  its  nomination  has 
not  been  ratified,  and  in  its  despite  Lord  Rose- 
bery will  probably  remain  '  dissociated  and  iso- 
lated'  until  the  end.  Fifteen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  him  '  the  man  of  the  future  ; ' 
a  man  of  the  future  he  remains  to-day — with  a 
shorter  time  of  fulfillment." 


A  ROSEBERY-CHAMBERLAIN  ALLIANCE  ? 

IT  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  second  August 
number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  a  character 
sketch  of  Lord  Rosebery  by  M.  Achille  Viallate. 
Tlie  preliminary  account  of  Lord  Rosebery's  po- 
litical career  which  M.  Viallate  gives  need  not 
detain  us  except  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon 
the  French  writer's  exceptional  acquaintance  with 
English  politics,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  an 
intuitive  comprehension.  Naturally,  however, 
M.  Viallate  is  most  interesting  when  he  quits  the 
easy  ground  of  biographical  information  and  em- 
barks on  the  delicate  task  of  penetrating  within 
the  man  himself  in  order  to  note  what  is  his  po- 
sition to-day  and  what  are  his  views  and  his 
hopes. 

LORD    rosebery's    POPULARITY. 

First  of  all,  this  appreciative  critic  fully  ac- 
knowledges Lord  Rosebery's  remarkable  popu- 
larity with  all  classes  of  society — a  popularity 
won  partly  by  his  victories  on  the  turf,  partly  by 
a  certain  natural  courtesy  and  human  sympathy. 
He  goes  on  to  say  of  the  ex-premier  that  there 
are  few  problems  which  his  fine,  delicate  intelli- 
gence, with  its  keen  intellectual  curiosity,  has  not 
attacked,  and  there  are  few  opinions  which  it 
has  not  forced  itself  to  understand.  A  debater 
rather  than  an  orator.  Lord  Rosebery  prefers  to 
appeal  to  reason  rather  than  to  passion.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  the  orator's  gift  of  sympathy 
with  his  audience  ;  his  voice,  though  of  no  re- 
markable compass,  is  nevertheless  extremely 
flexible,  and  its  musical  clearness  enables  it  to  be 
distinctly  heard  even  in  the  largest  halls.  Curi- 
ously enough,  M.  Viallate  prefers  the  study  of 
Pitt  to  the  study  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
though  he  willingly  acknowledges  the  impartial- 
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ity  which  Lord  Rosebery  displays  in  the  lati<  r 
work  in  denouncing  iho  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror's jailers. 

THE    SECRET    OF    HIS    FAILURE. 

The  French  writer  then  asks  himself  how  a 
man  endowed  with  all  these  qualifications  failed 
so  completely  as  a  party  leader.  The  answer, 
he  thinks,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  handicap  of 
outward  circumstances  such  as  the  accident  of 
the  peerage  or  the  ambitions  of  rivals,  but  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  own  personality.  The  ex-pre- 
mier possesses,  he  admits,  something  of  the  same 
astonishingly  wide  intellectual  outlook  which  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  is  totally  with- 
out that  power  of  intellectual  concentration  which 
was  the  basis  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  success  as  a 
leader.  The  critical  spirit  is  Lord  Rosebery's 
worst  enemy.  As  Mr.  Pitt  su  truly  said,  the 
English  love  a  statesman  whom  they  understand 
or  think  that  they  understand,  and  in  spite  of  all 
his  popularity  the  masses  have  never  really  uixler- 
stood  Lord  Rosebery.  What  greater  cunirust 
could  there  be  than  that  between  Lord  Rose- 
bery's fastidious,  critical,  artistic  temperament 
and  the  positive,  prejudiced  mind  of  the  average 
Englishman  I 

IMPERIALISM    AND    SOCIAL    REFORMS. 

M.  Viallate  agrees  with  Lord  Ro.sel)ery  in 
thinking  that  the  Liijeral  party  ought  to  have 
reckoned  with  the  sentiment  of  im{)erialism  which 
has  gradually  developed  in  England  in  tin*  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  sentiment  our  French 
critic  attributes  partly  to  the  vague  fears  engen- 
dered in  the  British  mind  by  the  sudden  growth 
of  several  great  empires,  and  he  declare.^  that 
"  the  preservation  of  the  British  empire  ought  to 
Ixj  one  of  the  chief  planks  in  the  programme  of 
every  political  party."  For  the  rest,  M.  Vial- 
late recalls  regretfully  that  si>e«'ch,  delivered  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  in  which  Lor<l  Ros4'bery  laid 
it  down  that  the  politics  of  the  future  wouhl  be 
the  politics  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  function  of 
the  statesman  would  be  to  guid«)  the  working 
classes  in  the  dangerous  e.\erci8e  of  |K)wer.  Now, 
however,  domestic  reforms  no  longer  occupy  the 
first  place  in  Lord  RoselM'ry's  mind,  and  ho  h«» 
lost  his  faith  in  the  demo<'ra<'y.  No  longer  is  he 
"a  Liberal  without  epithet,"  aa  he  proudly  pro- 
claimed himself  to  he  at  Edinburgh  in  iHS.j  ;  he 
has  become  a  ••  Lil>eral  Ii:  ■  •-'■''st."  T' ••  "-.hI 
mass  of  the  Lilxjrai  parly.  •  unque  y 

affected  by  the  imperialist  Benimienl,  iniHtruBU 
the  bellicose  character  as«fM-ial«'<I  with  it,  and 
fears  to  see  social  reforms  ellKjwed  out. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  M.  Viallale'n  view  of  the 
situation,  and   in  so  far  an  ho  allowi  himiolf  to 


party  miut,  ho  thinks,  como  round  to  Luni  Kom- 
berv,  who  is  at  the 
Conservative  i'---       -i    .... 
Rosebery's  c  n  of  t 

dangerous  or  so  vulgsr  ss  Mr.  Chsroberlain'ii, 
but  if  it  caino  to  '    ' .  ' 

silting  in   the  sa:  .1 

have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  another  Cham- 
berlain victory. 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BRITISH  TRADE- 
UNIONS. 

Mil.    FliEI>EKU'   ilARRI.SoN    . 
to  the    I'     ■'■  ■■'   '!-■■■■     f--    <■ 
brief   pajHir  r  of 

the  House  of  i^ords  as  to  the  civil  liability  of 
tra '.  IIS    for  th.-  '  •'  ""    aU.      .Mr. 

Ha:  -    paper  18    ,  ■•  exlreiiie. 

He  regards  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  being  morally  and  legally  final.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  doubt-  "'-''ler 
qualified  lawyers  will  find  it  easy  to  il;  ..uy 

one  of  the  precise  proposiiions  laid  down  by 
Lord     Liiidley    in    hij*  '  '       We    may 

therefore  lake   it  as  set  the  law  is  as 

Lord   Lindlcy  lays  it  down.     And  wh^t  is  tlio 
result  of  this  ?     Mr.  Harrison; 
men    of    England    that,   as    the    ..^..i.    - 
judgments,  "they  have  U)st  imp«jrtanl  ii. 
of  their  daily  lalior  for  which  a  previous  genera- 
tion  struggled   and    '    '  '      '        '     '  '  -r- 
ever.      Two  decision^                 -.  in 
the  last  few  weeks  have  deeply  afTected  the  legal 
{Kwitions  of  the  trade-unions  of  our  country.      It 

is  r.   •  •       much  to  say  that  these  jii' -^  ^•■wo 

pra  .   made  new  law, — law  wi.  re- 

vent  trade-unions  from  doing  many  things  that, 
for   twentv-fivo   vears,  thev   have    "    ' 
had  a   right  to  do,  and  whi<h  exp« .        ..^ 
of  their  funds  to  legal  liabilitu-s  from  which  till 
now  thev  have  Vk^cd  thought  to  be  exempt. 

ized  tia  il- 

legal s<x;ietie«.  and  could  be  robU'd  with  impu- 
nity. The  authors  of  -  • -t**  aiwiime.1  that 
in  ',.,,.1-:.,.,  ,,.,;...,.,  l...r,,l  f;..  ,  ...4  not  make  tliem 
coi  'e  of  Huing  and  beinif 
sued.      When  some  of  the  union*  were 

for  power  to  sue  a>  ^"■'     '     ' ■" 

us  OH    the    royal  cot:  •  .  if 

they  had  the'  riirht  to  sue.  they  would  bo  •«• 
jHwu^d  to  the  to   1*0   auwl.  '  '       «•• 

they  woul'i  •  ^- ruine«l.      1  Isv 

to  thiM  It  ;  that  inwlo-unions  ct»uld 

not  Iw  iuotl  as  a  bo<ly  and  made  liable  l«  the 
whole  extent  of  their  fuods— UneQu  to  widows 
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and  chiMion  aiui  all — liki*  a  hank,  a  railway,  or 
a  trading  coujpaiiy.  Tin.'  llouso  of  Lords  has  now 
iiiilunislit'd  llie  legal  aud  the  iudustiial  world  by 
deciding  that  unions  can  be  sued,  aud  the  whole 
of  their  fun^ls  charged  to  make  good  whatever  is 
lawfully  claimed  iu  costs  or  as  danuiges  for  the 
acts  of  their  ollicers.  How  soon,  or  how  far, 
that  new  law  nmy  ruin  them,  remains  to  bo  seen. 
'•  1  certainly  have  no  intention  of  caviling  at 
this  judgment — no  lawyer  would  do  so.  It  is 
liiud  and  makes  the  law. 

"The  Irish  case,  Quinn  versus  Leathern,  de- 
cided on  August  5,  fills  up  all  the  holes  left  open 
by  the  Tali  Vale  case.  If  the  first  was  the 
wedge  strong  enough  to  rend  any  union  to  which 
it  wjis  applied,  the  second  was  the  steam-liammer 
to  drive  the  wedge  home. 

"  These  two  decisions  together  come  to  this  : 
'•  \.  When  a  trade-union  seeks  to  drive  any 
one  to  its  terms  by  inducing  others  not  to  deal, 
though  it  may  not  do  anything  forbidden  by  the 
act  of  1875,  it  may  be  civilly  liable  in  damages 
(Quinn  versus  Leathern). 

"2.  A  trade-union  may  be  made  corporately 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  ofTicers,  may  be 
sued  by  name,  and  its  funds  may  be  taken  to 
satisfy  all  legal  claims. 

"  If  powerful  companies  cannot  smash  up  the 
great  unions  with  these  new  weapons  in  the  in- 
dustrial war,  they  must  be  a  dull  and  timid  lot, 
aud  not  the  men  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be. 

'  *  Xow,  what  are  trade-  unionists  to  do  ?  Well, 
tlie  only  advice  1  can  give  them  is — not  to 
enter  into  strikes  or  lockouts  at  all,  or,  if  they 
do  (and  it  seems  still  to  be  lawful  for  tradesmen 
to  agree  not  to  work,  or  to  work  only  for  specific 
wages),  to  be  very  careful  to  do  nothing  which 
can  pinch  or  inconvenience  anybody,  workmen 
or  employers,  directly  or  indirectly.  If  they 
make  it  unpleasant  to  any  one,  or  cause  any  one 
to  lose  his  money  or  his  trade,  they  run  great 
risk  of  having  their  iinion  funds  drained  dry. 
8o  I  advise  them  to  take  the  terms  their  em- 
ployers offer  them — and  be  thankful  for  that." 


LONDON  IN  TEN  YEARS'  TIME. 

rHE  Pall  Mall  Magazi'ne  for  September  con- 
tains a  ver\'  interesting  paper  entitled 
"The  London  of  Ten  Years  Hence;  a  W^aik 
from  Westminster  to  St.  Paul's  and  Westward 
Again  to  Soutli  Kensington."  It  is  written  by 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Philpott,  and  admirably  illustrated 
by  ]\Ir.  Hedley  Fitton.  Mr.  Philpott  begins  by 
calling  attention  to  the  often  overlooked  fact  of 
the  amount  of  new  building  that  is  going  on  in 
ijondon  at  the  present  time.      He  says  : 

"Within  tlie  next  ten  years,  there  will  have 


been  added  to  Jjondoii  a  greater  nuuiber  of  costlv 
antl  important  new  buiidiiigs  than  in  any  similar 
period  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the 
great  lire  of  KiOG.  If  it  were  mad(>  known  that 
in  ten  years'  time  thei'c  would  be  completed  in 
England  on  the  banks  of  a  nol)le  river  a  new 
city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants,  containing  a 
splendid  cathedral,  gi'(!at  government  buildings, 
a  town  hall,  a  palace  of  justice,  three  substantial 
bi-idges,  besides  libraries,  baths,  hospitals,  hotels, 
and  business  premises,  al!  designed  by  the  most 
eminent  architects  and  engineers  of  the  day,  and 
erected  in  a  style  worthy  of  any  capital  in  the 
woi'ld,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  announce- 
ment would  arouse  the  most  widespread  interest 
and  curiosity.  Yet  that  is  pi-ecisely  what  is 
going  to  happen,  except  that  the  fine  new  city, 
instead  of  being  separate  and  self-contained,  will 
be  dispersed  in  sections  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  change  that  will  be 
wrought  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  me- 
tropolis, Mr.  Philpott  says  : 

"  Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a  London  citizen 
who  knows  his  London  fairly  well,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  it, — a  somewhat  exceptional  person,  it 
must  be  admitted, — and  who,  after  an  absence 
of  about  ten  years,  returns  to  town,  say,  in  the 
spring  of  lOlL  What  are  the  most  striking 
changes  he  is  likely  to  observe  in  the  streets  and 
buildings  ?  " 

THE    CATHOLIC    CATHEDRAL. 

Mr.  Philpott  starts  his  traveler  at  Victoria  Sta- 
tion, and  the  first  thing  that  meets  his  eye  is  the 
great  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  which  is 
being  built  on  the  right  in  Ashley  Gardens.  This 
is  the  most  important  Roman  Catholic  edifice 
erected  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  with  an  outside  of  red  bricks 
relieved  with  bands  of  stonework.  In  time  it  is 
hoped  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  walls  and 
roof  will  be  covered  with  the  richest  marbles  and 
mosaics. 

' '  The  building  is  on  a  collossal  scale  :  it  is 
380  feet  long  by  1*70  feet  broad,  and  will  hold  a 
congregation  of  about  ten  thousand  people.  The 
campanile,  when  carried  to  its  full  height,  will  be 
300  feet  high,  and  the  great  arch  over  the  west 
door  is  said  to  be  the  largest  arch  over  any  church 
door  in  the  world  ;  the  tympanum  of  the  arch, 
which  is  27  feet  across,  will  be  filled  with 
mosaic." 

THE    NEW    GOVERNMENT    BUILDINGS. 

Leaving  Ashley  Gardens  and  proceeding  west- 
ward, Mr.  Philpott's  traveler  is  confronted  by  the 
great  group  of  new  buildings  fronting  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 
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"The  buildings  iu  question  are  r' 
ernment  oflSces,  which  are  bein.'  en  . 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  M  "Brvdon.      When 
the  scheme   13   fully  carried  out.  the   block   will 
extend  from  Parliament  Street  right  back  to  St 
James  Park.      The  group  of  great  buildings  here 
—the  houses  of  Parliament,    with  their  stately 
towers  and  beautiful  Gothic  detail  ;  the  venerable 
abbey,    with   St.  Margaret's  Church   nestling  at 
Its  side,  and  the  im{x)sing  mass  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment  oflBces— will  form  as  fine  an  architectural 
combination  as  is  to  be  found  in  anv  citv  in  the 
world. 

"Passing  along  Parliament  Street  into  White- 
hall, the  visitor  of  a  few  yeai-s  hence  will  notice 
that  another  great  change  has  b.-en  made.  Ad- 
joining the  famous  banqueting  hall  of  Inigo 
Jones,  now  used  as  the  Koval  Cnited  Service 
Museum,  and  facing  the  Horse  Guards,  will 
stand  the  new  war  office— another  stately  and 
impressive  pile.  On  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Victoria  Tower  and  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment will  be  concentrated  all  the  chief  admin- 
istrative offices  of  the  empire.  Here  is  the  shut- 
tle of  the  empire's  loom." 

THE    STKA.VD    IMPROVEMENT. 

From  Trafalgar  Square,  the  traveler  of  ten 
years  hence  is  taken  down  the  Strand  and  j)er- 
mitted  to  inspect  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
#22,500.000  devoted  by  the  County  Council  to 
the  Strand  improvement.  Of  this  sum  all  but 
$3,500,000  will,  it  is  expected,  be  recou|)ed  by 
the  sale  of  sites  and  the  improved  value  of 
property.  Mr.  Philpott  declares  that  this  scheme 
is  the  greatest  street  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  London  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  citv 
after  the  great  fire.  He  thus  describes  how  11 
will  impress  the  visitor  : 

"  Before  him  stretches  a  fine,  broad  thorough 
fare  (nowhere  between  Wellington  Street  and  St. 
Clement  Danes  Church  is  it  less  than   100  feet 
broad),  flanked  on  the  right  by  Somerset  Houw, 
and   on   tlie  left   by   han<lsome    new      '  ' 

offices,  and  a  new  Gayety  Theater  and 
To  the  left  stretches  away  a  crescent -shajKni 
street — an  entirely  new  thoroughfare — which  is 
ul.so  100  feet  broad,  and  is  HankcMl  l)y  buildings 
of  dignified  and  substantial  api)earance,  arrangitl 
with  a  symmetry  and  order  to  which  our  London 

streets  are  too  little  • '.med.     Tl^'   '        •  •   ' 

church  of  St.  Muiy  i.  ,d,  no  hiiig- 

in  by  houses  on  its  noilhern  .side,  slandii  out  in 

the  middle  of  the   widened  Stratul   with  a  now 

grace  ami  dignity  ;   and  in  the  A'- ■•  ' ' 

more  clearly  seen  than  of  yore- 
tower   of   St.    Clement   Danes  and    the  graceful 
fleche  of  the  Law  Court*. 


4«7 


'A*  ihf  traveler  pn»c^ln  .astwanl.  the  ntair 
nitudeof  •'      •    -  - 
dent.    Fi. 
uninterrupt.tl  roa«lw»y.    The  • : 

^^'  '  '  and  Wych   Stn-.-i  have  . 

di-  ^  ^  .  ;.o  new  -'  •    ■'  -  ■' 

up  is  a  very  fine  one. 

i'"-  ''  »«"'  hamioujoua  tn^atuient  of  the 

front  1...  .„-^  ■'■■     -.■        '         ■    > 

of  the  new  »i: .        , 

invited  to   submit  di^signs :    and    Mr     N 
Shaw.    H.A..   the  nH»M  of  hving 

architects,   is  advising  ,,    t..   tl  .-r 

suitability.    The  new  th.  i- ;  .v. -i.  11... 

born  and  the  Strand  really  starts,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  H     '  •'      junrtion  of  Theobdd'a 

"''";*  »""'  ,         Kow,    from  ''' im 

to  High  Holljorn  it  is  80  feet  wide.  ..  it 

procwHls  south  in  a  straight  r(»ad   100  fwt  wide 

to   a    jxjint   near  the    present    O Theater 

where  it  divides  itself  into  a  .^  .  the  «nn.s 

of  which  discharge  theinselve*  into  the  Strand 
at  Wellington  Street  and  St.  Clement  Danes 
Church." 

OTUEK    IMPKOVCME.N'TS. 

Procee<ling  eastward.   Y      '"  ^hu 

new  buihlings  of  the  Pru  ,  ^jj,. 

pany.  and  the  new  Sessions  House  of  the  City  of 
London,  whose  .mat.-!  will   U.  erecle-i  on 

the  site  of  the  old  pr:.    .Vewgate       Helurn 

ing  westwanl.  the  visitor  wdl   U-  impressed   bv 
the  new  public  buildings  which  have  been  put 
up  in  Kensington. 

"Two  of  these,  the  Victoria  and  AlU-rt  Mu 
seum    and    the    Hoyal    Colleire   of   Science,   art. 
Mings  of  the  first  in;  i    in   botli 

•  >  the  work  of  pn-..  ....    ...  ....lations  is 

now    proceeding    vig.  TUa    third,    the 

I        d  Sch.H)l  of  Art  N.vdiework,  a   building  of 
.,...•  pretensions  in  t!      '  '  ■       .) 

is  much  further  ailvai; 

The  riyor  'I'hamos  will   then  U-  a  »iy 

rhrei-  new  bridg.w—one  at  Vauxhnll.  1,  J 

ii    Lambeth,    ami   the   thin!    at    Kew        .V    ^.ry 

striking  improvement  will  U.  «.fT..rt«Hi  to  the  west 

of  the  I'arliainent  Hotisi?  : 

•'  From  Lami>eth  P:    '  ,.. 

liameni   the  journev  ,,i 

new  thoroughfan?,  so  plann<Mi  as  lo  give  ■  nm. 

)i    to   the    :  of    Pm  ,1.      The 

- -.1  Tower  Gui  ..         ...  »     ;  .    1  ^    .^^ 

away  to  the  foot  of  1  ;„, 

river  embai  is  to  I-  1.  Uuis  pnw 

to  Chels«<«. 
•  ,  .:  d   by  wharf 
ago,  and  even  some  jwirl  over  which  the  rirer 
flows,  will  b«  added  to  the  gsrdau." 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 
'T^llKKH  are  many  articlt-s  in  the  niapazines 
1  ubuiit  the  lute  Empress  Fre.leriok,  but 
there  are  few  which  enable  us  to  pt^'iietrate  the 
veil  which  for  many  years  past  has  hidden  the 
intimate  life  of  the  eldest  dau<:hier  of  Queen 
Victoria  from  the  eyes  of  her  countrymen. 
Almost  the  only  tribute  which  Wars  a  distinct 
personal  note,  and  unveils  to  a  certain  extent  the 
inner  life  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  is  that  which 
the  Princess  Kadziwill  contributes  to  the  .Ve-w 
Liberal  Review,  to  which  magazine  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  also  contributes  a  few  pages  of  eloquent 
tribute,  but  obviously  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  outsider. 

I. -By  Princess  Radziwill. 

Princess  Catherine  Radziwill,  now  in  Cape 
Town,  was  first  presented  to  the  empress  in  1874, 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  From  that 
time  down  to  two  years  ago,  she  had  frequi-nt 
opportunities  of  meeting  her,  and  in  eleven  pag.s 
in  the  }sew  Liberal  Review  she  pours  out  her  soul 
in  pathetic  lament  over  her  friend.  "  Never  can 
I  forget,"  she  declares,  "the  kindness  of  the 
gentle  lady  who  welcomed  me  with  such  soft  and 
affectionate  words.  I  still  remember  her  words 
of  greeting — so  tactful,  so  full  of  symjiathy  for 
the  child  who  was  craving  for  her  indulgence  and 
protection  before  entering  upon  life — and  she  at 
once  began  to  love  and  admire  her  as  she  has 
loved  and  admired  no  one  else  in  the  world." 
She  evidently  exercised  an  immense  personal 
charm  over  Princess  Radziwill,  a  charm  which 
only  those  who  were  admitted  to  her  intimacy 
fully  realized.      She  says  : 

"  When  one  looked  into  her  beautiful,  earnest 
eyes,  so  full  of  deep  ex  ii,    of  admiration 

for  what  is  noble  and  a: lor  hypocrisy  and 

treachery,  one  always  fell  ashamed  of  all  the 
wicked  thoughts  one  had  ever  had,  of  all  the 
meanness  one  had  ever  been  guilty  of."  •'Sln> 
rebuked  one  wilh  a  single  glance,  encouragi-d 
one  with  a  single  smile.  She  always  found  the 
right  word  to  say,  the  right  thing  to  ilo." 

It  IS  an  interesting  tril)Ute,  prol)ably  colored 
by  personal  fri<5ndsliip,  for  unlefs  common  gossip 
be  a  considerable  liar,  tact  wa.«  Iv  the  one 

thing  in  whifh  the  Vr   •  '"  " 'ick- 

ing.     Pririceb-s  Radzr  ''T- 

self  to  the  generous  exaggerations  of  affection. 
In  her  eyes,  the  Empress  F; 

creature,  far  above  the  pa.'^..  

ofthisworid.    ,    .   ."    In  her,  e^  wasapn. 

fession  of  faith — to  use  the  ex:  of  a  gr-  i* 

saint — faith  in  (!'-d,  in 

tice.      Although  slie  Iium 

cious  calumny,  she  had  many  friends,  who  re- 


• '      -  she 
.ira  in 


member   wilh    what   p*Tfection    of    charity    shi» 

1  bv  a  prvvsure  of  the  hand, 

i  ..   i     1.    .1  ...     .      .  .  .  ^,^^ 

t  .•  slie 

comforted    PnncMS     !  II    «-hen    sae    was 

t  .        .._         ..  :  : -l.o 

bent  over  the  bereaved  mother  n  .v 

f  ■  and  more  easy  to  b»  bume.     To  ber, 

can  neither 

her  eves  and  emotion  in  her  voice. 

n'  •  •  .  -  ,t 

of  tl..   ...      .  V   - •  ■     -.*r 

life  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  the  hour  of 
her  death  w              t  in  a  vain  longing  to  do  good, 
to  work  for  >ii.-  ^x.-lfare  of  ■'      —     ':oae  sov- 
ereign she  had  hooted  to                         ■■  drained 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  human  sorrow  ;   she  en- 
dured   1                     >    an«l    '  "    was 
misundt-;. .  .  almost  a..   :...   ,- 'sur- 
rounded her.      She  groaned  under  the  tyrannous 
authority    of    an    unsympathetic    mother-in-law. 
Her  genepMis  and  noide  nat:-     -       '•    '    u  the 
sight  of  the  frivolous  and  at  ;  dull 
life  led  by  scx-iety  to  whom  intellectual  pursuits 
w«-n'  as  a  rulf  unknown.      At  first  s!              1  not 
n-ulize   the   profound   gulf   which   s*^ ....... .-»   the 

English  from  the  German  nation,  nor  learn  to  ac- 
cept the  endless  little  things  which  at  that  time 

made  Pi  '  •    '  -     ' 

less.     II.  A 

to  bend  down  untler  certain  privileges,  or  to  ac- 
cept certain  comj^liment.x,   and   she    "  •   un- 
popular acconlingly.     Tlu'  result    u...    .....i  she 

retired  more  and  more  into  a  solitude  into  which 
very  few  stranp-rs  were  admitti>«i,  but  where  she 
found  in  the  w!  '  '  •  '  '  •  •  '  ■  -  hus- 
band a  solace  1'  .  she 
suffered. 

•"    wjlh    •  o 

„■  -.   ;  T  men u 

(..  .ng  wilh    the  humaniuinaii 

tendencies  wilh  which  she  was  imbued,  and 
whirh   ;i'  '.  d   all  the   actions  of  her  life. 

She   w<-  ,      -IS,  writiTM,  artiHtM.      One  met 

men  like  Moniinsen.  Itanke,  Helmholu.  in  her 
rcM.ms.    and    even    they    weiv    struck    \*  ■  r 

,.),.,,.,.,,..■•: ,. i    the   1.'"'' --  wil..    .,.,..!» 

h  "f  the  .  .   .lud  the  {hh>- 

pie  who  had  playeu  a  |«art  in  lu  history.  AH 
thow  who  <  ....'.«  1      ,^ 

proached  h> 

wrre  impn'MMMl  by  hor  genius." 

II  '   tliU  mub  of  '  r « 

menu  of  her  ozist«nce.  when  she  saw  her  bupaa 


**  She    Bi; 
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shattored  to  tlie  gnniml.  her  ainhitiuns  dosiroveti, 
aiul  her  happiness  ruthlessly  snatrluvl  away  by 
death. 

After  the  ileath  of  her  sister,  Princess  Alice, 
and  of  her  youngest  son.  Prince  WaKieniar,  siie 
spent  a  year  in  Italy.  When  she  returned,  she 
was  no  longer  the  same  woman.  There  was  a 
new  softness  in  her.  In  her  own  woes  she 
found  an  infinite  compassion  for  tliose  of  others. 
8iie  had  learned  forgiveness  and  had  acquired 
patience,  but  she  had  also  lost  all  wish  to  make 
others  understand  her,  or  to  try  to  convey  to  the 
crowd  the  various  impressions  and  impulses  of 
her  soul. 

January  25,  1883,  when  they  celebrated  her 
silver  wedding  at  Berlin,  was  the  last  bright  day 
of  the  crown  princess'  life.  Her  health  began 
to  give  way,  and  her  life  was  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  the  fatal  malady  which  ultimately  left 
her  a  widow. 

'•She  looked  up  to  heaven  for  strength  and 
courage,  and  she  went  on  living  for  others,  as 
she  had  always  done,  never  sparing  herself  in 
the  service  of  her  neighbor,  always  active  when 
his  welfare  was  concerned.  She  had  that  strong, 
pure  faith  in  an  Almigiity  God  which  is  only 
granted  to  noble  spirits — a  faith  devoid  of  prej- 
udices, broad  and  enliglitened,  wliicli  sees  in 
every  human  creature  a  soul  to  save,  and  in 
everv  sinner  a  heart  which  can  repent." 

"  You  can  never  be  far  from  God  if  you  love 
his  creatures,"  she  said  one  day  to  Princess  Rad- 
ziwill,  who  adds  : 

"  No  one  loved  God's  creatures  more  and  bet- 
ter than  she  did  ;  no  one  suffered  more  intense 
agony  at  the  sight  of  human  sorrow,  or  grasped 
more  thoroughly  even  the  woes  which  did  not 
touch  her  personally,  or  in  which  she  played  no 
part." 

After  the  emperor's  death,  the  fury  with  which 
the  empress  had  been  attacked  gradually  abated. 
Time,  that  great  desti'oyer  of  slanders,  made 
havoc  of  all  those  that  liad  been  poured  upon 
her 

She  seldom  came  back  to  Berlin,  and  when 
she  did,  Princess  Radziwill  met  her  frequently. 
She  had  aged,  her  hair  was  almost  white,  but 
her  eyes  had  retained  their  earlier  glance  and 
luminous  clearness.  Her  soft,  melodious  voice 
remained  unaffected  by  the  passage  of  time. 

The  last  time  the  princess  saw  her  was  at  Bor- 
dighera,  more  than  two  years  ago. 

''She  was  always  the  same,  and  as  time  went 
on  her  serenity  seemed  to  increase,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  feeling  she  was  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  supreme  aim  of  every  human  life — 
reunion  with  those  one  has  loved  in  a  world 
where  '  sin  and  sorrow  are  no   more,  only  peace 


and  life  everlasting.'  The  germs  of  the  disease 
to  which  she  has  succumbed  were  already  in  h(!r, 
and  a  fall  she  had  from  her  horse  in  the  summer 
of  1898  perhaps  added  to  the  miscliief.  Certain 
it  was  tliat  her  strength  steadily  declined  after 
that  time,  until  at  last  tlie  evil  broke  out,  and 
the  long,  painful  illness  went  on  mercilessly  sap- 
ping away  her  life  and  torturing  her  i)ody,  as  if 
the  agonies  her  soul  had  endunnl  had  not  been 
enough." 

"She  died  a  queen,  brave  to  the  end." 

II.    By  Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset. 

Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset  contributes  to  the 
National  Review  an  account  of  the  empress,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  long  ago  when  he  was  an 
attache  at  the  embassy  in  Berlin.  He  ridicules 
the  idea  that  the  empress  ever  tried  to  anglicize 
Germany.      She  was  far  too  clever  for  that. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  the  Empress 
Frederick  was  a  person  of  great  intellectual  gi"ts. 
Bismarck  knew  that  perfectly.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell used  to  say  she  was  one  of  the  ablest  women 
he  had  ever  known.  Lord  Palmersion  held  very 
similar  opinions  ;  and  so  cautious  and  shrewd  a 
man  as  Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1861,  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  compre- 
hensive and  statesmanlike  views  which  she  took 
of  affairs.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  per- 
son so  intellectually  gifted  could  ])ossibly  have 
entertained  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  introducing 
suddenly  English  institutions  into  Germany.  She 
had  as  little  intention  of  doing  so  as  Prince  Bis- 
mai'ck  himself.  She  always  denied  that  she  had 
any  intention  of  using  her  influence  to  force  upon 
Germany  English  administrative  methods.  What 
she  desired  was  to  mitigate  Prussian  bureaucracy, 
to  infuse  a  freer  and  more  elastic  spirit  into  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  to  identify  the  monarchy 
in  Prussia  with  popular  aspirations." 

After  the  war,  her  aspiration  took  a  new  form, 
although  her  ultimate  aim  was  still  the  same. 

''She  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  Bava- 
rian and  Prussian,  and  tliose  who  live  in  Baden, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Wiirttemberg  and  Saxony, 
should  feel  themselves  thoroughly  and  completely 
members  of  one  great  country,  and  equally  at- 
tached to  its  fundamental  institutions.  Provin- 
cial distinctions  might  continue.  Above  all,  none 
of  the  centers  of  civilization  and  culture  which 
give  such  vigor  and  vitality  to  intellectual  life  in 
Germany  were  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the  unity 
of  Germany,  as  it  was  conceived  by  many  of  the 
noblest  Germans  of  the  time,  with  wnom  the  em- 
press agreed,  was  to  be  consolidated  and  strength- 
ened, not  by  drawing  closer  the  iron  bands  of 
military  organization,  but  the  states  were  to  be 
knit  together  by  a  constitution  fit  for  a  free  and 
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enlightened  people,  a  popular  inouarcliy,  a  bicaiu 
eral  system,  a  real  and  adequate  representation 
of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  a  responsible  ex 
ecutive." 

This  ideal  brought  her  into  sharp  collision 
with  Prince  Bismarck.  On  this  question  Sir 
Roland  Blennerhasset  thinks  1'  k  was  v\^\n 

and  the  empress  was  wrung  ;  I.  :  .vard,  wlien 

Bismarck  began  the  Kulturkaujpf,  he  considered 
that  the  enjpress  was  entirely  in  the  right  in 
opjX)sing  it. 

••It  was  no  great  difficulty  for  the  Empress 
Frederick,  owing  to  her  early  training,  to  see 
what  the  end  of  the  Kulturkampf  must  be.  She 
understood  the  strength  of  moral  forces.  Bis- 
marck never  did.  Bismarck  never  grasped  the 
distinction  between  what  is  essential  in  the  Cath- 
olic system  and  what  is  not,  and  thus  lie  pro<"eeil- 
ed  to  interfere  in  questions  clearly  within  lin' 
province  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  bv  so 
doing  he  drove  every  earnest  Catiiolic  in  the 
country,  no  matter  what  his  political  convictions 
or  sympathies  might  be,  into  association,  if  not 
alliance,  with  persons  who  desired  the  overthrow 
of  the  empire.  The  party  then  Viogan  to  attract 
to  itself  all  kinds  of  discontented  persons.  Ex- 
treme particularists  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, ultra-Conservatives  in  the  south,  and  Radicals 
of  various  kinds  joined  the  party,  hoping  under 
the  cloak  of  religion  to  further  their  political 
views.  Thus  it  grew  and  became  more  and  more 
powerful,  and  at  last  it  ha<i  to  be  arranged  with. 
One  fine  day  the  world  learned  that  llie  flag  of 
the  German  emj)ire  ha<l  been  struck  to  a  combina- 
tion that  had  been  denounced,  with  more  or  less 
truth,  as  inimical  to  the  very  existence  of  *'  ■ 
pire.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  1 
Frederick  had  been  listened  to  the  German  em- 
pire would  have  been  spared  that  humiliation, 
and  further,  the  party  of  tlie  (^enter,  which  is  so 
powerful  and  likely  to  remain  so,  would  not  now 
be  in  existence." 

Xor  was  this  the  only  miscliiui  winch  came  to 
Germany  as  the  result  of  the  disregar«l  paid  by 
Bismarck  to  the  Empress  Fredericks  protest. 
Sir  Roland  Bleimerhasset  attributes  tlm  growth 
of  the  .Social  Democratic  movement  i---''  '■> 
the  fact  that  the  National  Liberals  ; 
themselves  by  the  support  which  they  gave  to 
Bismarck  in  his  policy  of  1-  'U.  IIow  rap- 
idly   the  Social    Democrat.^   increased  aiid 

multiplied  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  "  in 
the  general  election  of  1878  only  435,000  votes 

were    cast    for    the    Social    D'  '      h    all    •^'•cr 

Germany.      Twenty  year^  aft-  ,  I'.r.'^.mm 

persons  out  oC  7,600,000  voters  polled  for  the 
candidates  of  that  parly.  It  haa  wjcured  •onj<' 
fifty- six  seats  in  the  Reichstag." 


Sir  Roland,  at  the  clo«e  of  hi*  -"•"-'.•    •n*.-'  : 
•ThiTMart*   several   other   q.  .  if 

'  '  '     I   should    like  to    i«pi*ak    about, 


ion 


of  women.     Had  she  been  placed  in  a  {KMition 
•r  in  G  he  would 
-uue  grt.*.    .w..^o  ...  ......  ......  ..,,u." 


GERMANY  AS   ENGLAND'S  TRADE  RIVAL 

MR.  ERNEST  WILLIAMS,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  pamphh-t  entitleti  ••  Made 
in  Germany,  '  contributes  an  article  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Xutioual  lieiteu-  in  which  he 
somewhat  exultantly  |»oiut«  to  the  fact  that  hia 
predictions  of  five  years  ago  have  be«n  more  than 

Ilf  '  '  Lng- 

'1  ""d  •  ,  :i.-*ligO 

to  Germany  : 

"  We  have  within  the  past  live  years  lo«l  our 
supremacy  in  coal  proil action  ;  we  have  Io«t  it  in 
pig- iron  production  ;  our  inferior  place  aa  a  steel- 
producer  is  becoming  worsened  each  vear  ;  we 
have   lost  our  supremacy  as  a  general  •  Hg 

nation.      There   are   only  two    big  ind. ^      in 

which  we  remain  supreme — textiles  and  ships — 
and  in  each  of  them  we  are  threatened  as  men- 
acingly as  twenty  years  ago  we  were  threatened 
in  those  in«iiistries  which  we  have  now  lost.  Nor 
are  we  gaining  in  Ci>mn)erce  aa  distinct  from 
manufacture.  The  progress  of  Hamburg  and 
other  Continental  |x»rta  Itears  witness  of  that. 
Nor  are  we  maintaining  our  place  as  the  world's 
bankers.  Nations  in  need  of  money  no  longer 
•;^  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  t'  ■  '  .ve 
1    to   take   their   wants   to   ti.'  I'd 

.States  ;  China's  war  loan  had  to  be  placed  jointly 
in   England   and  in  (i'  n  ,  and    '  -n   up 

mostly  in  (iermany.       ;...^..i:id  her.». »^  gone 

a-begging  to  tiie  United  States  for  money  to  r*rry 
on  the  .'^outh  .-\fri«"an  war.  In  I.H90,  our  exports 
were  worth  £7  Os.  7|d.  per  heail  ;  in  1900.  they 
were  worth  ordy  £6  .5«.  |0J«I.  (The  exjH>rt  of 
shipe  is  not  included  in  cither  year,  liucauae  thej 
were  not  e^ '  I^>ard  of  Trade  n>tums 

in  1890.)      .  ...        ..^ prove  that  we  '  ■*•    '^nt 

ground,   not  only   relatively  to  <»ther  >  », 

but  actually  u|)on  a  per  head  Imwis  of  our  own 
coin        '  '  ■    "n." 

'1        ,  li  growth  of  Hamburg  affords 

him  another  opportunity  of  crowing  over  his 
critics.      II  _'.  he  nn  rt 

"n  the  Coi;  ;Uid  is  .....   ^.  u. 

1!    w  long  1  •  will   retain  \\-  :i>- 

mains  to  bo  seen.      He  c>  ^  his  survey  by  a 

tiiioo 
_..__,...    _^„  .  .  ■    i  : 
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"The  industrial  conipotition  of  the  United 
States  five  years  ago  was,  by  comparison  witli 
wliat  it  is  now  and  threatens  to  be  in  the  near 
future,  as  the  hand  breadth  cloud  upon  the  hori- 
zon. England's  advance  t'o  industrial  s'^eatness 
was,  even  during  those  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  advance  was  most  rapid,  an 
imperceptible  crawl  compared  to  the  sudden  stride 
of  the  United  States.  Germany's  advance  was 
more  rapid  than  England's,  but  it  was  much  slow- 
er than  America's.  And  do  not  think  that  Ger- 
many will  cease  to  be  formidable  because  a  greater 
industrial  power  than  Germany  has  arisen.  Gei-- 
many,  in  many  respects,  will  become  more  formi- 
dable than  ever.  Driven  out  of  many  of  her  mar- 
kets by  the  United  States,  she  will  fight  with  the 
greater  pertinacity  against  England  for  the  pos- 
session of  those  markets  in  which  England  retains 
a  foothold." 


DO  MEN  WISH  TO  BE  IMMORTAL? 

TO  the  Fortnightly  Revieio  for  September,  Mr. 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller  contributes  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  upon  this  subject.  He  holds  very 
strongly  that  man  does  not  desire  immortality, 
does  not  even,  indeed,  wish  for  a  future  life.  If 
it  can  hardly,  be  said  that  he  is  quite  content  to 
cease  to  exist  after  the.  breath  is  out  of  his  body, 
he  certainly  shows  no  keen  interest  in  the  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  when  a  man  dies  he  shall 
live  again. 

LITTLE    SCIENTIFIC    INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Schiller  quotes  an  anecdote  told  by  Mr. 
Myers  about  a  churchwarden  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy  who,  when  pressed  as  to  his  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  life,  answered  that  he  supposed  he 
would  enter  into  eternal  bliss,  but  that  he  wished 
Mr.  Myers  would  not  bring  up  such  depressing 
topics.  The  experience  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  which  has  never  had  more  than  1,500 
members,  with  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year, 
affords  a  gauge  of  the  indifference  with  which 
this  subject  is  regarded  in  Great  Britain,  and 
matters  are  even  worse  elsewhere.  Mr.  Schiller 
says  ' '  scientific  investigation  of  immortality  is 
not  encouraged.  People  do  not  want  to  hear 
about  it,  and  above  all  they  do  not  want  to  know 
about  it.  For  if  once  they  knew,  it  would  be 
most  inconvenient.  They  would  have  to  act  on 
their  knowledge,  and  that  might  upset  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime." 

But  even  the  churches,  which  are  founded  upon 
a  belief  in  immortality,  do  nothing  to  promote 
the  verification  of  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
they  rest,  if  we  may  trust  in  deductions  based  on 
Mr.  Schiller's  experience  and  observation. 


NO    RELIGIOUS    ENTHUSIASM. 

Mr.  Schiller  says  : 

"The  religious  renounce  the  attempt  of  main- 
taining immortality,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
adducing  tangible  evidence  in  its  favor.  The 
doctrine  becomes  a  dogma  which  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted 1)}'  faith,  and  the  obligation  of  raising  it 
to  positive  knowledge  is  expressly  disavowed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  because  the  religious 
doctrines  of  immortality  are  nut  taken  as  facts 
that  they  are  accepted.  The  religious  doctrines 
with  respect  to  the  future  life  form  a  sort  of 
paper  currency  inconvertible  with  fact,  which 
suits  people  and  circulates  the  better  because  of 
its  very  badness.  The  truth  is  that  everybody 
has  felt  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  that  at 
any  given  moment  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
actually  feel  it,  so  that  there  is  never  any  effective 
demand  for  its  investigation.  Whoever  conceives 
a  desire  to  know  the  truth  about  the  future  life 
engages  in  a  struggle  with  social  forces  which  is 
almost  sure  to  end  tragically.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  interest  is  short-lived  and  soon  dies  out — or, 
rather,  is  trampled  out  by  the  social  disapproval  of 
the  pretension  to  be  more  troubled  about  such 
matters  than  one's  elders  and  betters." 

SPIKITISM. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  uni- 
versal ignoring  of  a  future  life.  Mr.  Schiller 
says  : 

' '  The  only  exception  seems  to  be  spiritism, 
which  appears  to  be  a  religion  whose  sole  essen- 
tial dogma  is  the  assertion  of  the  possibility  of, 
in  a  manner,  unifying  this  world  with  the  next 
by  communicating  with  the  departed,  and  whose 
sole  essential  right  is  the  practice  of  such  com- 
munication. That  is  what  renders  the  psychol- 
ogy of  spiritism  so  interesting  and  worthy  of 
analysis.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  a  scientific  movement  (in  spite  of 
a  few  notable  exceptions),  but  a  religion,  nay,  in 
all  probability  the  most  ancient  of  all  religions. 
And  yet,  as  a  religion,  spiritism  has  been  and  is 
a  failure,  and  for  this  fact  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  reason  is  just  that  it  does  treat  the  future 
life  as  a  hard  (and  somewhat  crude)  fact.  This 
is  the  source  both  of  its  strength  and  of  its  weak- 
ness. Of  its  strength,  because  no  other  doctrine 
can  minister  with  such  directness  to  the  bereaved 
human  heart,  no  other  consolation  can  vie  with 
its  proffer  of  visible  and  tangible  tokens  that  love 
outlasts  death,  and  that  the  separation  death  in- 
flicts is  not  titter  and  insuperable." 

Mr.  Schiller,  however,  is  not  content  to  theorize 
upon  this  subject.  Together  with  Mr.  Richard 
Hodgson,    of  the  American  Psychical  Research 
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Society,  lie  lias  drawn  up  a  question  paper,  forms 
of  which  will  he  supplied  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  Gil  them  and  who  will  send  his  or  her  name 
and  address  to  Mr.  Schiller,  C.C.C,  Oxford. 

"QCESTIOXS. 

"  I .   Would  you  prefer  (a)  to  live  after  '  death  ' 
or  (i)  not  ? 
"II.    (a)   If  I.   (a),  do  you  desire  a  future  life, 
whatever  the  conditions  may  be  ? 
(i)  If   not.    what   would    have    to   be  its 
character  to  make  the  prospect  seem 
tolerable?      Would   you,    e.g.,    be 
content  with  a  life  more  or  less  like 
your  present  life  ? 
(c)  Can  you  say  what  elements  in  life  (if 
any)  are  felt  by  you  to  call  for  its 
perpetuity  ? 
'•III.    Can  you  state  ivhy  you  feel  in  this  way, 
as  regards  questions  1.  and  II.  ? 
Do  you  NOW  feel  the  question  of  a  future 
life  to  be  of  urgent  importance  to  your 
mental  comfort  ? 
Have  your  feelings  on  questions  I.,  II., 
and    IV.    undergone    change  ?      If  so, 
when  and  in  what  ways  ? 
(a)   Would    you    like   to   know  for  certain 
about  the  future  life,  or  {b)  would 
vou   prefer  to   leave  it  a  matter  of 
faith  ? 


the  course  of  hia  experience.      It  ia  poMible  that 

many  (' ministers  would  be  able  to  txMir 

similar  t  .v. 


IV 


'V 


VI. 


"Hints  for  Collectors. 


1. 


Answers  should  be  collected  by  preference 
from  educated  adults. 

"2.  Collectors  should  fill  up  their  own  papers 
first,  and  get  the  others  answered  xnde- 
pendenthf. 

•'3.  Any  answer,  affirmative  or  negative,  is 
valuable  as  a  psychological  fact. 

•'4.  Even  a  refusal  to  answer  is  a  valuable  in- 
dication of  feeling,  which  it  is  important 
to  record.  In  such  case  the  collector 
shoulil,  if  possible,  ask  the  reason  of  the 
refu.sal,  and  should  then  fill  up  a  census 
paper  with  the  name,  etc.,  of  the  refuser, 
inserting  the  rea-son  given  for  refusing 
under  the  head  of  Remarks." 

It  will  bo  very  interesting  to  hear  llie  result 
of  this  collection  of  the  opinions  of  educated 
adults.  It  might  be  supplemented  by  a  question 
as  to  how  much  in  Protestant  churches  or  Jewish 
synagogues  ilie  habit  of  appenlinir  to  a  future, 
wiih  its  rewanis  and  puiiishiiieeits.  has  died  out. 
A  Jewish  rai)bi,  who  was  recently  asked  whether 
lie  had  ever  heard  in  asy  '  •   'o 

a  future  life,  said  that  he  I,,..  ; ...  •      .I'h 

reference  him.self,  and  that  he  did  not  rememlHT 
ever  having  heard  any  allusion  to  the  sunject  id 


A  SUN-POWER  MOTOR. 

T  N    the   October    Mun»ey'a,  an  article  by   .Mr 
•'■      '  I'-  Waldron  gives  an  account  of  the 

succ— i  .1   Min  r-    •    -  .    „  .  .    i.        >      ^ 

Cal.     Many  in\  •  v 

the  rays    of    the  sun  ;    KricssoD.    builder  of  the 
Monitor,  workinl    fourt- 
sisting  of  a  system  of   :........  ....  ,., 

light  on  a  boiler, — in  other  words,  a  h 
with   boiler  heated   by  sunlight.      Ericsson  suc- 
ceeded ir    ••    i     :  '      se- power  (>'  v 
from  a   -                                ^    -o   feel. — c  .■ 
thirtieth   of    the    total   energy  cootained   in   the 
sun's  rays  falling  on  such  an  area. 

Some    Host'  II    capitalists    have    er'-*"-' ''-^l 

rather  extensively,   and  after  four    .  .1 

attempts,  including  an  enormously  costly  silver 
refiector,  tlie  present  n  "  •  Pasadena  has  been 
constructe<l  ;  and    it   ii  works,  but  works 

economically. 

"  It  is  a  solar  motor  buill  ou  the  h  m-rai 

principle  followed  liy  Krics.son,  l-"  'a 

j)erfection  that  seems  to  promise  j 
ness.      The  essential  part  of  the  motor  is  a  huge 
glass    reflector,  .'^oniewhat    the   8ha{x>  of 
brella  with  its  top  cut  off.      The  inner  pu:  s 

lined  with  \.7:,6  small  mirrors,  so  arrangjxl  that 
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they  reflect  the  sunliglit  upon  a  boiler  located  at 
the  center,  corrospoiulin<r  to  the  liaTidh^  of  the 
umbrella.  The  groat  disk  is  circular,  witli  a  di- 
ameter of  3.3it  feet  at  its  broad  oilge,  narrowing 
down  to  15  feet  at  the  inner  opening.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  steel  frame  strong  enough  to  resist 
a  wind  of  100  miles  an  liour.  This  mounting  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  axis  or  center  may 
always  point  exactly  to  the  sun. 

"  The  disk  weighs  several  tons,  but  is  moved 
into  place  in  the  morning  with  a  few  pounds' 
pressure  by  the  hand.  An  indicator  shows  when 
it  is  exactly  in  focus.  The  position  once  fixed, 
it  automatically  keeps  its. face  to  the  sun,  being 
regulated  by  a  clock,  like  the  mounting  of  a  great 
telescope.  As  the  sun  becomes  concentrated 
upon  the  boiler  there  arises,  first,  a  vapor  like 
the  morning  dew  ;  then  the  heat  begins  to  quiver 
within  the  magic  circle  and  along  the  black  water- 
tube.  In  an  liour  there  is  a  jet  of  steam,  which 
IS  led  into  the  compound  engine  and  begins  to 
turn  a  centrifugal  pump  ;  and  the  sun  is  'draw- 
ing water'  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  gal- 
lons a  minute.  When  the  sun  descends  to  the 
horizon,  the  heat  no  longer  plays  upon  the  boiler, 
and  the  motor  stops,  ready  to  take  up  its  task  on 
the  coming  day. 

"  Many  people  who  see  this  machine  at  work 
ask  what  makes  it  go.  They  seem  absolutely 
unable  to  understand  the  idea,  simple  as  it  is. 
Those  who  do  comprehend  fail  to  appreciate  the 
epormous  power  at  work.  Thrust  a  piece  of  cop- 
per into  the  focus,  and  it  will  melt  directly.  Let 
the  rays  fall  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  flames 
will  shoot  up  as  by  magic.  Were  a  man  to  climb 
into  the  circle,  he  would  be  burned  to  a  crisp  in 
a  few  seconds.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  machine  to  the  writer  of  the  future  melo- 
drama I  " 


intimate  mode  of  expression,  in  which  a  woman's 
qualities  come  full  into  play,  an  art  which  is  per- 
sonal and  yet  not  egotistical,  feminine  without 
being  weak.  She  has  found  a  new  sort  of 
symbolism  ;  she  has  invented  parable-painting. 
.  .  .  Iler  allegory  is  never  abstruse, — it  always 
takes  the  form  of  i)oetic  story-telling. 

"But  Miss  Bi'ickdale,  of  whose  striking  tech- 
nique it  is  not  our  place  here  to  speak,  has  dipped 
her  brush  in  the  mysterious  well  of  encha.nt- 
ment,  and  charms  the  eye  by  curve  and  line  and 
color.  Her  color  is  a  feast,  rich  and  pure  enough 
to  compai'e  with  Ros(!tti's,  and  daring  with  a 
southern  brilliancy  and  security,  whether  she  is 
sumptuous,  as  in  the  poppy -red  robe  of  her  inso- 
lent "Cnance,"  and  the  glaring  orange  of  her 
"  Fame's"  raiment,  or  whether  she  refreshes  us 
by  brightest  greens  and  deepest  blues  and  lilacs." 

Miss  Brickdale  is  not  wanting.in  simple  natural 
themes,  and  gives  ample  proof  of  it  in  "  Riches," 
inspired  by  an  almost  passional  homeliness.  She 
has  made  for  herself  a  peculiarly  complete  form 
of  art,  an  art  perfect  within  its  own  confines. 

"Her  faults  are  the  faults  of  wealth,  not  of 
poverty  ;  her  aim  is  always  in  front  of  her  exe- 
cution, her  idea  in  advance  of  its  expression. 
She  is  a  symbolist  by  nature.  .  .  .  She  is  not 
only  mystic  in  idea ;  she  elucidates  her  idea 
by  symbols  that  almost  have  the  fanciful  detail 
and  minuteness  of  medievalism,  used  afresh  to 
express  her  new  imaginations.  She  is  never 
recondite,  and  nearly  always  lucid.  .  .  .  Miss 
Brickdale  gives  delightful  proof  that  symbolic 
art,  which  can  be  the  most  tiresome  thing  in  the 
world,  can  also  be  lovely  and  suggestive.  It  is 
dead  when  it  tries  to  revive  the  dead,  but  it  lives 
when  it  is  applied  to  new  poetic  fancies.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  a  natural  form  of  reaction  against 
realism." 


A  NEW  WOMAN  PAINTER. 

EDITH  SICHEL  contributes  an  illustrated 
article  to  the  Monthly  Review  for  October 
in  praise  of  the  work  of  Miss  Fortescne-Brick- 
dale,  who  is  now  exhibiting  her  pictures  in 
Dowdeswell's  Galleries  in  Bond  Street,  London. 
Miss  Sichel  says  that  they  "show  that  originality 
and  charm  are  still  living — that  a  new  and  lovely 
imagination  has  arisen  among  us  :  a  dreamer  with 
dreams  worth  the  dreaming,  and  a  painter  with 
a  hand  that  can  impart  them." 

She  notes  the  fact  that  there  have  been  very 
few  women  painters  of  first- class  merit,  for  the 
art  of  painting  does  not  offer  women  the  same 
kind  of  opportunity  for  their  endowments  as 
poetry  or  novel-writing.  She  claims  that  Miss 
Brickdale  "  has  discovered  for  herself  a  new  and 


HOW  A  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW  IS  MADE. 

MR.  E.  R.  SUFFLING  gives  a  most  instruct- 
ive sketch  of  ' '  Stained  Glass,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember. After  tracing  the  ups  and  downs  of  his 
wonderful  art,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
"  English  glass  for  church  windows  is  at  the 
present  day  finer  than  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
He  goes  on  to  instruct  the  reader  how  a  stained- 
glass  window  is  produced  : 

"First  a  small  colored  design  is  prepared  by 
the  draughtsman,  usually  to  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  the  foot,  which,  after  being  altered  according 
to  suggestions  made,  is  hung  upon  the  wall,  and 
from  it  a  cartoon  or  full-size  drawing  made  for 
the  actual  window.  This  is  executed  either  in 
charcoal  or  sepia,  on  paper  made  expressly  for 
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such  drawings,  but  the  cartoon  is  never   or  very 
rarely,  colortii.  '  ^ 

"The  cartoon,  beinp  pronounced  satisfactory 
IS  laid  face  upward  .,n  a  Iniard  and  covered  with 
a  length  of  transparent  glazing  cloth  uj>on  which 
are  marked    all  the  lead   lines  which  will  appear 
in  the  window,  so  that  an  outline  is  furnished  for 
the  glazier  to  cut  every  individ  :   '        ,h  of  glass 
to.     This    'cut-line,'    as    the   ^         .=    working 
drawing  is  called,  is  'colored,'  not  by  pigments 
of  various  tints,  but  by  the  name  or  number  of 
a  color  marked  in  the  center  of  each  section  of 
glass.      The  •  cut-line '  is  now  handed  to  the  gla- 
zier with   the    small    colored    design,    which  he 
hangs  over   his  work-hoard,    and   bv  its  aid  he 
matches,  piece  by  piece,  the  whole  win.low,  an.l 
cuts  the  hundreds  of  fragments  of  which  a  win- 
dow is  composed. 

"  The  work  so  far  completed,  the  painter  j^r- 
forms  his  part  by  laying  each  section  of  glass  in 
its  correct  position  on  the  cartoon  and  outlining 
it  with  a  brown  color,  using  gum  arabic  as  a 
medium.  After  outlining  can-fully,  the  glass 
is  handed  to  the  kilnman  for  firing  or  'burning 
in.'  When  cool,  the  glass  is  again  returned  to 
the  painter,  who,  laying  a  large  sheet  of  stout 
ordinary  window  glass  flat  over  the  'cut-line,' 
proceeds  to  lay  upon  it  all  the  small  pieces  of  the 
window,  which  go  to  make  up  the  subject  or 
figure  in  hand.  These  pieces  he  deftly  fastens 
down  by  dropping  a  mixture  of  hot  wa.x  and 
resin  around  the  e<lge  of  each,  in  isolated  drops 
sufficiently  close  to  hold  it  in  plare. 

"  Now  he  raises  Ihe  easel  gla.>ss  with  the  sub- 
ject upon  it,  and  places  it  upon  his  easel,  where, 
after  coating  it  over  with  a  'matt'  or  'stipple' 
film,  he  proceeds  to  paint  the  gla.ss  by  stippling 
or  wasliing  in  the  .«lia<lows  and  fohis  of  the  dra- 
peries, etc.,  and  taking  out  the  'high  lights'  by 
means  of  sticks,  quill.-^.  and  short-haired  brushes, 
of  various  sizes,  called  'scrubs.'  TIh*  painting 
being  finished,  the  easel  glass  is  again  laid  flat, 
and  the  various  pieces  detached  by  a  sharp  tap 
of  the  handle  of  a  palette  knife. 

"The;  glass  is  then  lired  again,  and  the  •  flesli.' 
as    heads,     hands,     feet,    etc..    are    technically 
termed,  is  painted  and  fired  a  third  timo,  as  it  is 
more  carefully  treated  in  i)ainting  to  obtain  tl  • 
exact  tone,  flepth,  ami  expres.nion. 

"  Everything  being  perfect,  the  jflass  in  again 
returned  to  the   glazier,   who   pr-  i' 

the  window,  building  piece  to  pi<  ^ ;,...,    .v 

'  calmes  '  of  lead  having  a  groove  on  each  »i<le, 
until  the  whole  is  carefully  fitti'd  together,  when 
every  joint   of  the  len  '  ^  soldered   and  the 

panels  are  raiserl  for  ii.  ,  'fi. 

•'The  final  work  is  to  cement  the  •  lightu,'  m 
the  panels  are  nf)W  ralh'd." 


MONOPOLIES  AND  THE  LAW. 
C".MK  vaiua  ,  on  ••  iruat  "  l#gia. 

^^      lalion  are  . ...  «;   --    ■' '    .,,^ 

by  Prof.   John   B.  Clark  to  .  ^ 

V  for  September.      The  key  to  the  whole 
I..  >     .illation,  in  Professor  ClarkV  lie* 

ui  the  fact  that  the  independent  pn  .  .  .«  the 
natural  protector  of  all  the  other  interests  threat- 
ened   by  ...ijea — the  consumer,  the  farmer 

and  the  ....  ' 

"If  the  trust  cannot  crush  him,"  says  Profe«. 
8or  Clark,  •'  it  can  neither  tax  consumers  through 
high  pnces  of  finished  goods  nor  mulct  fanners 
through  low  prices  of  raw  materials  ;  and  it  mr; 
not  depress  the  general  rale  of  pay  for  la 
<:  '  'II  Ix*  produce*!  at  normal  prices,  and  all 
\\:  .,.  to  make  them  will  gin   normal  returns, 

so  long  as  com|)etiiion  is  kept  alive. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  keep  competition  in  vigor- 
ous life.  The  great  c  ivs  of  . 
bing  the  men  who  an  .^..  to  riva.  ,;. 
This  is  not  done  by  the  old  and  familiar  plan  of 
reducing  costs  and  underbidding  the  inefTicient 
producers.  That  is  a  part  of  th.  •  '  '  '  . 
of  things.  The  economic  or^ 
as  eflBcient  as  it  is  because  capable  producers 
have  survived   and       '          '                  -he<l.      The 

process  has  had  its  -•         ^ ., .       We  have 

been  appalled  by  the  law  that  holds  an  iuexora 

ble  fate  over  every  employer  who  cannot  get  out 

of  lalx)r  and  capital  as  large  a  proib;   •        ' 

are  getting;  but   for  .s«Kiety  as  a 

gain  coming  from  this.     The  hope  of  an  endless 

increase  of  producti\  r — of  a  j>erjietual  rise 

in  the  level  of  all  et    ..   .....    life — lies  in  the  r(.n- 

tinued   action  of  this  law  of  survival   by  wlneh 
only  the  Iwst  servants  of  mankin«i  are  H'taineil. 

THC    TKANsroKTATION    PKOBLKM. 

"  At  present  the  situation  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  interest.**  of  the  public  itself  an«  ii         ' 
ene<l  by  the  deKtruclion  of  comi>«!ting  j 
This  is  lM>caiise  it  is  no  longer  by  rvason  of  in- 
ferior ofTiriency  tliat    they  an'  in  dang»»r  <  • 

crushed.      It  is  not  the  unfit,  but  tl ■•• 

fit,  that  are  in  danger  of  going  to  ; 

com|>«>ting  jxjwer  that  threatens  to  destroy  them 

' l«,  not  ,,...■. 

<.  and  ui 
gives.      The   n-allv  efficient   producer,    the   man 
who  can  i  even  more  cheaply  than  the 

trust  can  i...... \h  now  in  |»«'nl.      It  •-   •'  •■< 

man  who  must  at  all  hazardn  I>e  kept  in  !).< 
We.  the  people,  must  use  the  law  to  protect  him, 
as  ho  nswp  »  -     '    ;, 

•  N'«>w.  ^  H  to  do, 

in  thus  guanling  our  guanlian.  ia  to  Mirure  for 
him   fair  treatmonl  by    railroads       If  the  inisl 
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gets  a  rebate  which  he  cannot  pet,  it  I'.as  him  at 
its  mercy.  It  may  ruin  him,  even  tliough  he 
may  be  able  to  make  goods  more  cheaply  than 
the  trust  itself  can  make  them.  Moreover,  it  is 
tlie  prohibition  of  pooling  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves that  subjects  them  to  the  temptation  to 
make  the  discriminating  charges.  In  a  pool  they 
would  have  no  reason  for  trying  to  lure  away 
from  each  other  the  traffic  of  the  large  shippers. 
Vet  the  toleration  of  pooling  means  the  regulation 
of  freight  charges  by  the  state.  It  has  lately 
come  about  that  the  attempt  to  preserve  competi- 
tion among  common  carriers  has  gone  far  toward 
extinguishing  it  among  manufacturers.  Com- 
peting railroads,  a  struggle  for  the  business  of 
large  producers,  secret  rebates  to  sucli  producers, 
the  extinction  of  small  rivals,  and  an  approach  to 
monopoly  in  many  branches  of  production, — this 
is  the  series  of  phenomena  that  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed.  Railroads  in  pools,  regulated 
charges,  and  a  fair  field  for  the  small  producers, — 
this  is  the  alternative  series  ;  and  it  is  the  one 
that  in  the  end  we  shall  choose,  unless  we  are 
driven  to  a  much  bolder  course, — the  giving  over 
of  railroads  to  the  Government." 

The  argument  is,  that  since  railroad  competi- 
tion— the  effort  of  one  railroad  to  divert  traffic 
from  another — affords  the  chief  incentive  for 
secret  rebates  to  the  larger  shippers,  the  ending 
of  competition  by  means  of  pools  would  mean 
an  end  of  this  temptation  to  give  rebates. 

THE  DANGER  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCER. 

But  even  supposing  the  question  of  rate-dis- 
crimination to  be  settled  by  some  form  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  the  railroads,  other 
problems  yet  more  difficult  remain  to  be  solved. 
These  are  outlined  by  Professor  Clark  as  follows  : 

"There  are  three  ways,  all  now  well  known, 
in  which  a  trust  can  crush,  an  efficient  competitor. 
The  rival  may  be  producing  goods  cheaply,  and 
he  may  be  the  man  who  normally  ought  to  sur- 
vive ;  and  yet  the  trust  may  ruin  him.  It  may 
make  use  of  the  'factors'  agi'eement,'  by  which 
it  gives  a  special  rebate  to  those  merchants  who 
handle  only  its  own  goods.  It  may  resort,  sec- 
ondly, to  the  local  cutting  of  prices,  whereby  the 
trust  enters  its  rival's  special  territory  and  sells 
goods  there  below  the  cost  of  producing  them, 
while  sustaining  itself  by  means  of  higher  prices 
charged  in  other  portions  of  its  field.  Again, 
the  trust  may  depend  on  the  cutting  of  the  price 
of  some  one  variety  of  goods  which  a  rival  pro- 
ducer makes,  in  order  to  ruin  him,  while  it  sus- 
tains itself  by  means  of  the  high  prices  which  it 
gets  for  goods  of  other  varieties.  These  three 
things  make  the  position  of  a  competitor  perilous. 


If  the  trust  were  prevented  from  resorting  to 
them,  competition,  real  or  potential,  would  not 
only  protect  the  public,  but  would  insure  to  it  a 
large  share  of  the  benefit  that  comes  fi'om  econ- 
omies in  production.  Independent  mills  would 
continue  to  Ik^  built,  and  would  be  .equipped  with 
machinery  so  efficient  that  a  trust  would  have  to 
be  forever  on  the  alert  in  keeping  abreast  with 
them.  There  is  no  conceivable  condition  in 
which  both  consumers  and  laborers  would  find 
their  interests  so  well  guarded  as  one  in  which 
trusts  should  be  allowed  to  exist  without  let  or 
hindrance,  but  in  which  the  prices  of  their  goods 
should  be  forced  continually  downward  by  the 
necessity  for  meeting  actual  or  possible  rivah'y." 

AN    APPEAL    TO    THE    COMMON    LAW. 

In  seeking  some  practicable  means  of  restrain- 
ing the  trusts,  Professor  Clark  does  not  place 
his  main  reliance  on  statutory  enactments. 

"Where  statutes  are  the  onlv  reliance,  tech- 
nicalities  are  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  and  lawyers 
secure  immunity  for  him.  The  most  efficient  ac- 
tion that  has  thus  far  been  taken  in  curbing  the 
power  of  trusts  has  been  taken  under  the  com- 
mon law.  It  forbids  monopoly,  and  there  is  no 
possible  danger  that  this  prohibition  will  ever  be 
abandoned.  To  tolerate  a  monopoly  in  private 
hands  is  to  vest  in  a  few  persons  the  power  to 
tax  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and  this  will 
never  be  permitted.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
discover  what  is  a  monopoly  and  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done  with  it  where  it  is  identified.  At 
prosent  there  rests  upon  the  courts  the  duty  of 
determining  in  what  cases  a  monopoly  actually 
exists,  and  the  determination  has  its  difficulties. 
How  shall  a  monopolistic  corporation  be  defined  ? 
Is  it  the  only  corporation  from  which  an  article 
can  be  procured  ?  If  so,  there  are  scarcely  any 
such  monopolies  now  in  existence.  In  nearly 
every  industry  there  is  a  fringe  of  independent 
life  remaining.  The  trusts  take  the  center  of  the 
field  and  let  a  few  small  rivals  operate  on  the  out- 
skirts. If  these  are  in  the  trust's  power,  and  are 
compelled  to  do  its  bidding,  the  monopoly  is  es- 
sentially complete.  If,  then,  new  and  strong 
competitors  are  precluded  from  appearing,  the 
position  of  the  monopoly  is  secure.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  on  the  economic  side.  Just  here, 
therefore,  its  danger  on  the  legal  side  ought  to 
begin  ;  for  it  is  the  banishing  not  merely  of  the 
actual,  but  of  the  potential,  competitor  that  makes 
it  a  monopoly.  If  the  law  will  take  it  effectively 
in  hand  at  the  point  where  competition  of  the 
potential  kind  ceases  to  restrain  it,  nothing  more 
is  needed.  Let  us,  then,  enforce  the  common 
law  as  it  stands." 


TTiK  PKRioDiCALs  Ri- vii:\vi:n 


THE  CEXTraV  MAtJAZlXE, 

THE  October  Cctitury  l)e«ins  with  an  article  on 
'•  The  Practice  of  the  I>h«-  in  New  York  "  by  the 
very  well  known  lawyer  and  New  Yorker,  ex-Juilfte 
Henry  K.  Howland.  Mr.  Howland  says  there  are  7,7S5 
lawyers  in  N'ew  York  City,  under  the  supervisinn  of 
T4  judges.  Mr.  Howland  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  various  stages  in  the  career  of  a  ni««lern  lawyer, 
beginning  with  the  long  training  in  college  ami  law- 
.school,  in  text-lnxik  d(K-triiie,  in  the  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  reported  cases  and  in  the  moot  court.  After  this 
training,  the  legal  apprentice  enters.some  large  firm,  anil 
probably  receives  no  salary.  He  is  known  as  a  student, 
and  in  fact  it  requires  some  special  influence,  prolvibly, 
to  get  him  even  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the 
outer  office.  He  does  legal  errand  work  of  varioua 
sorts,  and  finally  begins  to  receive  a  salary  of  ten  dol- 
lars a  week.  Then  he  becomes  a  higher  order  of  clerk, 
with  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  alertness  in  get- 
ting the  ear  of  the  judge  in  the  assignment  of  ca-ses  on 
the  calendar.  In  the  meantime,  the  young  man  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Judge  Howland  .says  that  in  a  busy 
office  a  young  lawyer  may  receive  1500  the  first  year 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  $1,000  the  second,  and 
thereafter  an  increa.se  of  $,")00  each  year  until  he  re- 
ceives $5,000  a  year.  "This  is  a  large  return  for  one  in 
general  employ,  and  is  never  e.xceeded  until  a  man 
brings  in  his  own  business  and  receives  a  percentage  on 
it  or  becomes  a  meml)er  of  the  firm." 

THE   MARQUIS  ITO. 

In  describing  "The  Men  of  New  Japan,"  Mary  Gay 
Humphreys  gives  some  remarkable  facts  regarding  the 
career  of  the  Marquis  Ito.  The  Marrjiiis  Ito  as  a  very 
young  man  went  to  England  and  worked  his  way  in 
very  much  the  same  manner  we  see  valets,  butlers,  and 
waiters  from  Japan  working  their  way  in  America  n«>w. 
In  Japan,  he  found  the  path  of  the  reformer  a  thorny  one. 
"Pursued  one  night  bv  his  opponents,  he  fiefl  t/>  the 
home  of  a  dancing-girl.  The  floors  of  .Iapanes««  houM's 
are  covered  with  mats  closely  fitted,  but  the  iKiards  of 
the  flof)r  l)eneath  are  left  lof)se,  that  the  air  may  pas.H 
through  and  keep  the  mat.s  dry.  The  quick-wittinl  girl 
lifte<l  a  mat  atwl  bade  the  young  Ito  hid.  •  li  the 

floor.     Replacing  the  mat,  she  drew  her  1. 1  ;  coals 

over  it,  disposed  her  cu.shion,  and  wht-n  the  pursuem 
entered  she  was  placiilly  seated,  warming  her  hands 
over  the  coals.  They  searched  the  house.  an«l  dra^ui-d 
the  girl  alK)Ut  the  rf>om  by  her  hair  to  forn*  her  t<>  t«dl 
where  her  lover  wa.s  hidden.  She  flenied  all  kti(mle«lgc, 
and  they,  not  »)elieving  that  a  geisha  girl  would  n'main 
faithful   when   her  hair  was  thus  piil'.   '  ''I  her 

statement  and  left  the  house.     The  fii  now 

the  .Marchioness  Ito,  the  dignified  rhAtcluinc  of  Ulso. ' 


IIAUPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Octo»K-r  numl>er  wemn  to  show  that  IInrpcr'» 
Mrfjazlnr  thinks  Iwtt.Tof  the  color  llhistratlon 
In  its  present  develo[inient  than  '! 
aa  there  are  H<-veral  further  featu I 

Helves  of  the  new  methcxlu.     Mr.  T.  M.  Pnulden  glv.^ 
an  account  of    the  great   plateau   wml  of   the   Hih  ky 


MoantainH,  the  home  of  the  clifr-dwellent,  the  Zanli 
and  the  Navaj.K's.  In  Koing  along  the  mma-top,  Mr. 
I'rudilen  nays,  there  are  pilen  of  hewn  iit4  •  ■   ■  - 

ber-holes  in  front  of  many  of  the  cavp«l  - 
small  bui;  ■ 
jarH  ami  I. 

are  numU-ni  of  Htone  axe«,  arruw-hrndx,  and  potterx 
fragment!!  along  the  foot  of  the  cllffn.  while  plitnri*. 
writing  on  the  facea  of  the  r«M-k«  la  pluln  and  fn^ 
quent.     For  t!  -  _    thn*  .  un 

ousrelicsof  a  i  .  -.  oldMrxi-.m 

town  of  KhiMiflola  U  the  \temt  Btopping-place.  !)«•..  nt 
accommodations  can  be  had  tbere^  and  team*  «ml  good 
guides  can  be  secured. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  "XEW  PSTmoUJOV." 

President  G.  Stanley  Hnll.  of  Clark  Unlvernlty, 
writes  on  "The  New  Psychology,"  and  tells  a»*»«it 
mme  of  the  apiuiratus  useil  in  the  niodrm  lalioratory 
methiMls  of  the  student  in  ;  {'resident  Ilnll 

says  that  the  new  (Mychuli'.         _  u  is  uienut  that 

metho<l  of  studying  the  M-ience  which  Involrea  the 
means  of  actual  ex|)erimentH  on  the  human  or.  . 

began  with  the  work  of  theM-icntist  E.  H.  We»w  . 
seventy  years  ago.  This  able  scientist  found  ihnt  in 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  an<l  in  the  lij»s  two  fine  ctin»- 
pa.<M.pointM  could  be  felt  aa  two  when  thejr  were  \ttm 
than  one-twentieth  of  an  Inch  a|Mirt,  but  that  if  they 
were  nearer  they  s«'eme<l  t4)  lie  one.  On  the  Hhoulder- 
blades  these  |H)ints  had  to  lie  more  than  an  Inch,  ami 
<K-ca.sionally  nearly  two  inches,  a|>art  Ijefore  they  were 
recogni7.e<l  as  two.  and  the  other  [vartA  of  the  liody 
w.  '  bility.      He  i 

by  ■  \v   heavy  a  I' 

\to  in  onler  to  be  ju.st  felt  when  it  waa  very  gently  laid 
on  the  nkin  with  forceps,  and  here  I<mi  found  great  dif- 
ferences in  difTen-nt  parts  of  the  Nwly.  .\(!«t  n'peat- 
ing  tlH'se  exiH«rim«'nfs  for  inure  than  twenty  yearn  on 
many  |M>ople,  he  publishtti  an  eivoch-mnking  article  uo 
the  sense  of  touch.  In  1H4A,  and  began  the  new  soleooe. 

.\  quaint  and  attractive  feature  of  this  nuir  '  f 

Hnrper'n  Is  .Mr.  Pet<'r  Nf-well's  ctimnienio  on  ' 
-\clventun's  in  Wonderlarnl. "  illus(rate<l  with  hi*  own 
drawings  of  .Mice  and  hrr  atlventureii. 


STRinNEirS  MAGAZINE, 

IN  the  October  Srrlhnrr'a  there  Is  a  fine  stndj  of 
Tlmmas  Carlyle    by    Mr.    W.   C.    1  !       Mr. 

lirownell,    rrrognl/.ing   that    when   Ca: .■!.   ovrr 

twenty  years  ago.  he  alteady  lielonKwl    to  the    iMist. 

sfiP     •  ■  ■    ■  " 

Will  _ 

whate%'er  eNe  may  lie  igild  aUiut  It,  his  work  Is  lltera* 
ture.  In  the  flmt  placr,  It*  style  niv-'  '-  ..— -,.--n.(ri., 
nn  i>tvl«   nlwnva    U    In    a    rerr   c*>-  •■«.'* 


world  can  hro»me  pennanmlly  ecllpMHl ;  and  Hnally, 
r       '    '  °<  genius  is  inconlestabtr  and  of  lnc(impar«H|e 


.Mr.  N\ 
sluniM  <•■ 


.f  the 
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ing  as  n  linixl-truck  niHii  in  a  factory  nt  #1.50  per  day 
Riul  iwying  for  l>«>anl  and  lodging  in  a  tenement  ?4.'i5 
a  week.  The  distressing  stories  he  tells  will  go  far 
towanl  making  his  readers  agree  with  him  that  much 
of  the  worst  sutTeriiig  of  the  city  slums  is  all  the  worse 
for  its  needlessness. 

Mr.  E.  S.  N'adal  opens  the  magazine  with  a  spirited 
account  of  the  American  institution  of  the  agricultural 
fair,  and  especially  the  horse-fair  part  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  number  is 
the  first  paper  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  account  of 
his  mountain -lion  hunting  in  northwest  Colorado, 
which  he  writes  of  under  the  title  "With  the  Cougar 
Hounds."  Some  remarkable  photographs  of  the  hunt- 
ing scenes,  and  even  of  the  mountain  lions  In  the  tops 
©f  trees  to  which  they  have  been  driven,  add  much  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  recital.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  schedule 
of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  cougars  killed  shows  that 
these  animals  varied  from  four  feet  eleven  inches  in 
length  to  eight  feet,  and  from  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in 
weight  to  over  two  hundred. 


iVrCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  October  McClurc's  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Raj'  Stannard  Baker's  excellent  character  sketch 
of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Josiah  Flynt's  article 
on  "The  Tammany  Commandment"  for  quotation 
among  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

ELEPHANT  FARMING  IN  AFRICA. 

Mr.  William  S.  Cherry  gives  an  account  of  "Elephant 
Hxuiting  in  Africa,"  and  of  the  excitement  and  perils  of 
the  sport  and  his  own  particular  narrow  escapes.  Those 
who  are  not  particularly  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cherry's 
account  of  destroying  these  magnificent  beasts,  dra- 
matic as  he  makes  the  performance  in  the  story,  may 
be  interested  in  the  author's  project  for  elephant  farni- 
iug  in  Central  Africa.  Rethinks  that  with  small  capital 
he  could  establish  an  elephant  ranch  in  Central  Africa 
as  easily  as  a  cattle  ranch  is  established  in  Texas,  and 
he  is  sure  it  would  be  profitable.  He  thinks  twenty 
young  elephants  could  be  caught  in  six  months,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  about  domesticating  them.  The 
elephant  calves  about  eighteen  months  old,  just  large 
enough  to  be  independent  of  their  mother.s,  are  the  most 
suitable  with  which  to  work.  Mr.  Cherry  says  he  could 
catch  as  many  of  these  as  he  wLshed.  The  calf  does  not 
know  how  to  use  the  proboscis,  which  for  some  time 
has  very  little  strength.  He  sucks  with  his  mouth. 
The  tusks  are  not  developed  till  later,  so  that  the  little 
beast  cannot  hurt  you  unless  he  butts  you'or  tramples 
on  you.  Mr.  Cherry  says  that  the  domestication  of  the 
elephant  in  Africa  is  the  only  thing  that  will  protect 
the  African  elephant  from  absolute  extinction,  for,  with 
horses  on  which  to  hunt  him,  the  elephant  is  doomed, 
and  horses  are  already  being  brought  into  the  elephant 
country  by  the  Arabs. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  October  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell 
asks,  in  his  title,  "Are  There  Two  Rudyard  Kip- 
lings?"  and  begins  by  quoting  the  verses  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's latest  effort,  "The  Lesson,"  and  saying  that  if  we 
were  uninformed  we  should  probably  take  them  to  be 
the  hack-work  of  some  mere  ballad-maker  of  the  music 
halls.    To  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kipling  is  throughout  "the 


voice  of  the  Hooligan."  "Sunmiing  up  the  work  of 
these  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Kipling  seems  easily 
the  foremost  figure  of  their  literature,  and  easily  the 
most  sinister  and  malign.  He;  is  anomalous.  He  has 
the  .si'iise  of  laughter,  but  not  of  tears.  He  writes  about 
nu'n,  but  not  to  them." 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  presents  "The  Mine  Worker'.s 
I.,ife  and  Aims,"  describes  the  details  of  the  miner's 
work  and  home  hours,  the  struggle  by  the  union  for  its 
objects,  and  draws  a  rather  dismal  picture  of  what  the 
world  holds  for  the  man  who  digs  anthracite  coal.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  more  men  are  employed  in  the  mines 
than  are  required  to  produce  all  the  coal  which  is 
possible  for  our  nation  to  consume.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that,  with  an  enormous  export  trade,  the  men 
and  boys  that  work  in  the  mines  had  only  two  hun- 
dred days'  employment  last  year. 

Mr.  Rafford  Pyke  essays  the  subject  of  "  What  Men 
Like  in  Women,"  Mr.  George  Gibbs  describes  "The 
Daring  of  John  Paul  Jones,"  I^avinia  Hart  gives  a 
sketch  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  and  Lionel  Strachey  writes 
on  "  The  Inefficiency  of  the  British  Officer."  His 
criticism  of  the  British  officer's  efficiency  is  in  the  large 
that  he  does  not  take  a  business  view  of  his  profession, 
as  does,  for  instance,  the  American  officer  ;  that  fashion 
and  social  questions  hold  too  large  a  part  in  his  con- 
sideration of  his  career. 
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FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

RANK  LESLIE'S"  for  October  opens  with  a 
readable  account  of  the  Texas  Rangers  by  Mr. 
Earl  Mayo.  Mr.  Mayo  considers  the  Rangers  the  most 
efficient  police  force  in  the  world.  Yet  they  are  not  exact- 
ly policemen, — they  are  a  military  body  acting  directly 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  yet  their  work  is 
not  that  of  troopers.  They  enjoy  the  powers  of  civil 
peace  officers,  and  yet  they  are  neither  deputy  sheriffs 
nor  policemen.  They  are  set  apart  by  no  badge  or  uni- 
form of  office.  The  field  of  their  activities  is  as  wide 
as  the  State  they  serve,  and  their  duties  are  bounded 
only  by  the  limits  of  possible  infractions  of  law  and 
order.  Take  a  city  policeman,  a  sheriff,  a  State  militia- 
man, and  a  United  States  trooper,  and  combine  their 
manifold  duties  in  one,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  work 
of  the  Texas  Ranger.  Mr.  Mayo  gives  some  wonderful 
examples  of  the  courage,  the  endurance,  the  mark.s- 
manship,  and  the  devotion  of  this  curious  body  of 
officials.  Each  man  provides  his  own  horse  and  equip- 
ment, while  the  State  gives  him  arms,  ammunition,  and 
rations,  and  sixty  dollars  a  month.  The  Rangers  are  a 
body  of  picked  men — adventurous  spirits  who  under- 
take their  dangerous  calling  for  the  love  of  it.  They 
consist  of  ex-cow-punchers,  Indian  scout.s,  and  guides, 
and  some  of  them  are  college  men  from  the  East  who 
have  shown  that  they  could  and  would  fight  and  were 
capable  of  spending  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  saddle. 

A  NEW  HIGH  EXPLOSIVE. 

Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  the  famous  inventor  of  smoke- 
less powder,  gives  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  last, 
and  what  he  considers  his  greatest,  invention,— maxim- 
ite,  a  high  explosive  that  has  just  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Maximite  has  the  wonder- 
ful properties  combined  with  powerful  explosive  power 
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which  allow  it  to  be  molded  and  cast  into  nhells,  and 
which  prevent  it  from  explotling  from  the  severest  im- 
pact. A  projectile  iilleil  with  nin.ximit«  can  »>e  fired 
right  through  an  armor  plate  find  will  not  explode 
unless  the  proi)er  fuse  is  use«l.  Melted  cast  iron  can  be 
IH)ured  upon  a  mass  of  the  explosive  without  danger. 
Thus,  a  shell  loaded  with  maximite  can  be  thrown 
through  the  thickest  armor  of  an  enemy's  ves.sel,  to  ex- 
plo<le  inside  the  ship.  Mr.  Maxim  say.s  that  the  new 
developments  in  naval  warfare  mean  positively  that 
the  ponderous  battleship  must  go  and  Iw  replaceil  by 
the  small,  swift  torpetlo  boat,  or  torpedo  gunJxiat  and 
cruiser,  and  practically  unarmored,  as  no  protection 
whatever  can  avail  against  such  missiles. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  October  LaiUes'  Home  Journal  there  are  some 
capital  anecdotes  of  James  A.  MacNVill  Whistler, 
in  the  "  Untold  Stories  of  an  Eccentric  Man,"'  by  Lillian 
B.  GrifTin.  The  artist's  appearance  at  his  tirst  teaching 
lesson  is  desrilied  as  follows:  "At  11  o'clock  came  a 
gentle  knock  on  the  studio  door,  and  in  response  to 
Madame  Viti's  'Entr^,'  a  small  man,  clad  in  a  long 
Prince  All)ert  coat  and  a  student's  tall  hat,  appeared. 
He  nodded  to  thecla.ss,  placed  his  stick  in  a  corner,  and 
very  leisurely  proceeded  to  remove  his  bat  and  a  pair  of 
black  gloves.  He  was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life 
in  a  classroom.  He  was  much  shorter  than  the  average 
of  his  pupils.  He  wore  a  white  turn-<lown  collar,  and 
for  a  necktie  he  had  a  strip  of  two-inch  black  ribbon 
that  hatl  been  cut  through  the  center.  The  edges  were 
raveled,  and  the  ends  hung  half-way  to  his  waist.  His 
famous  white  lock,  which  is  two  inches  from  his  fore- 
head and  directly  over  his  right  eye,  wa.s  tietl  up  with  a 
jaunty  little  Iww  of  narrow  black  ribljon.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  man  was  grotesque  and  suggestive  of  cari- 
cature, but  the  face  was  strong,  masterly,  and  tine  of 
feature.  It  revealed  no  trace  of  the  Whistler  l>est 
known  to  the  public.  His  expression  was  slightly  mel- 
ancholy, but  keen,  active,  and  changeable.  Alwve  all, 
his  face  was  serious — spiritually  serious  and  intently 
full  of  purpose.  He  was  afterward  described  by  one  of 
his  pupils  as  'a  clean,  neat  little  old  gentleman  with  a 
cpiiet,  gentle  manner.'  " 

In  the  course  of  some  shrewd  and  kindly  advice  "To 
a  Young  Man  Al)out  U>  Marry,"  .Mr.  liok,  the  editor, 
advances  the  opinion  that  a  man  is  pretty  apt  to  come 
out  all  right  by  intrusting  his  income  entirely  to  his 
wife.  "  A  man,  when  it  comes  to  money  matters.  Is 
generally  one  of  two  things;  he  is  either  penurious  or 
he  is  extravagant.  The  happy  medium  is  far  more 
often  fouml  with  women  tlian  with  men.  Women  may 
not  know  (juite  so  nnu-h  al)out  the  technique  of  finan- 
cing, but  1  ha%'e  noticed  that  where  there  is  any  saving 
of  money  to  !«  done  in  a  household.  It  is  generally  the 
woman  who  is  aske<l  to  do  the  sjiving,  and  it  Is  hUv  who 
does  it— and  <loes  it  often,  too,  while  the  husband  keeps 
on  spending.  There  are,  of  courw,  impxisslble  wr»men 
just  as  there  are  impossible  men,  and  I  think  that  pro!)- 
ably  if  a  close  census  were  taken  we  should  find  aa 
many  of  one  as  of  the  otlnT.     Tlii-  >  thin  world 

are  alx)Ut  equally  divide<l  U'tween  1 1  Mut  fake 

women  a«  a  sex,  and  the  normal,  womanly  woman  In 
particular,  a  liusbaTid's  money  Is  pretty  safe  In  tha 
hands  of  the  wife  who  loves  him.  If  mrn  never  f'xik 
any  greater  chancw  than  to  give  what  they  earn  to  their 


w  I  veil,  tliero  won" 
there  would  be  t:. 
world." 
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LIPPINCOTTS  .MA(JAZIXE. 

IN  the  October  LIpplncotVt  the  complete  norel  of 
the  month  U  "The  Anvil."  by  U.  V.  KUlry. 

There  is  a  rt-ndnis >      'Mcle  by  Anne  H.  Whnrtoii 

entitled  "  Pettict)at  1  in  which  nha  tr|N,.f  i|,e 

efforts    of    r  ,Q 

stKriety  acce[.  ^  .  .-e- 

tary  of  War,  and  formerly  the  daughter  of  «u  IrUh 
tavern-kee|H'r.    The  writer  thinks  Ja.  '  to 

command  a  place  for  .Mrn,  Kjtton  an  i^ 

and  well-bred  women  of  •  ' 

ton  waa  certaitily  arbitt.i...    .....   ...  ^ , ij, 

an  account,  too,  of  Jackson's  marriage  with  Mn. 
Robartls,  when  Jack*)n  hail  heanl  of  h.r  "  ,n 

her  huslmnd,   but  really   U-fore  it  hail    i  d. 

The  story  is  told  of  .Mrs.  Jackson's  breaking  her  heart 
and  dying  over  some  gossip  al>out  her>M-lf,  caAually 
overheanl,  which  was  to  the  etTect  that  she  would  be  « 
great  handicap  to  the  Pi'  s  career  OD  account  of 

the  (juestionable  divorce   I  :  riaffe. 

Mr.  .Austin  Dobson  contribut4>s  a  very  pleasant  essuty 
on  "Titled  Authors  of  the  ElKhte<'nth  Century,"  in 
which  he  esteems  Horace  Walpole  the  most  illiuitriotu 
of  them  all. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  H'orld'd  Work  for  October,  Mr.  William  E. 
Smythe,  author  of  "The  Conquest  of  .\ritl  .Amer- 
ica," di*scriiH»s  the  reclaiming  of  the  salt  desert  in  the 
extreme  Southwes^  under  the  title  "The  HlonminK  of 
a  Sahara."    He  tliinks  the  val!  '  '■>. 

rado  River  and  its  trihutarie-  re 

power  of  the  S)uthwest,  and  that  cheap  i><>wrr  and  irri- 
gation will  bring  into  existence  towns,  nianufartorieA, 
and  a  den.se  agricultural  population  where  there  is  miw 
a  de.sert.     Government  n  ^  's 

lowest  stage  the  Colorad  >  ^\i 

to  irrigate  eight  million  acre*,  and  that  only  about 
thret^  million  acres  are  so  situated  as  to  be  susceptible 
of  irrigation  by  gravity. 

ORTTISO  AT  THE  ANDES'  WEALTH. 

.Mr.  C.  r^ockhart  tells  of  the  beslnnlna  in  opening  tha 
riches  of  the  A  lull's,  in  till  t| 

tk-uailor  from  rfii:iyai(uii         ,  ,0 

Incas  hiul  their  wealth.     General  Alfam,  the  I'rrsidmt 

of  hkruailor,  n>alixe4l  that  only  an   \-     - 1  ■  1   ...,| 

this  road,  and  his  mininter  to  (he  I  | 

tl  '-s  of  .Mr.  .\rrhiT  II  1  !■«<  M,n  •>(  a  t<>ii- 

(<■•:  itlcer  and  a  railrr>a<l  'or,  intimate  with 

the  dlfTlrultleii  of  mountain  railrnad  work.  Mr.  liar- 
man  not"'  '  ■  •  '  •'  '  '  '  '  •  '  •■  iiiml 
It  in  r^Hi':  -AJils. 
Not  satiHtled  Willi  ti)i«.  he  tiMik  t                          j  Alfarti's 

grnenils,  and  hel|MM|  defeat  the  i  - who  had 

Invadisl  the  country.  The  entire  rnilrnail  line  from 
g  '         "I.  \vn.    Tha 

r.  ■,  M)  prr  r<«nt. 

of  tfie  i-horolate  of  t  fie  world,  and  there  fs  m  >  f 

prTH«|>ect  for  sugar,  r«»ffif,  tod-' \  '-mII«      *■ 

high  plains  aUml   Quito  i»  f-  I   snd  <.'  . 

country  exista.      In  the  suuth,  tl'  niafinirimii 
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veins  of  gold  ;  in  the  north,  enormous  quantities  of  sil- 
ver, mill  ill  tho  oast  of  lOonador,  j^roat  tracts  of  riihbor 
forest  untouched  except  for  what  the  Indians  bring  out 
on  their  hunt^ 

RUSSIA'S  DANGER. 

Mr.  Pj-dney  Brooks,  writing  on  "Russia  as  a  Great 
World  Power,"  tliinks  that  there  are  signs  tliat  the 
Kiiulish  democracy  is  shiwly  feeling  its  way  to  a  thor- 
ough undei-standing  with  Russia  on  all  points  where 
their  interests  seem  to  clash.  The  importance  of  this  to 
Russia  is  expressed  in  his  opinion  that  alliance  to-day 
l)etweeu  England.  Germany,  and  Japan  wo>ild  thwart 
all  that  Russia  has  striven  for  since  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  would  bring  her  internal  affairs  to  unexam- 
pled ruin,  and  cut  her  off  for  centuries  from  the  warm 
seas.  Such  an  alliance,  however,  Mr.  Brooks  thinks 
wildly  improbable. 

Mr.  Earl  Mayo  .shows  the  value  of  good  roads  as  a  pub- 
lic investment,  Irene  M.  Ashley  makes  a  report  on 
"Child  Labor  in  Southern  Cotton  Mills"  as  a  result  of 
a  personal  investigation,  and  R.  R.  Phillips  writes  of 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  under  the  title  "The  Art 
of  Saving  Character." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  September  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can we  have  selected  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell's 
paper  on  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention  for  review  and 
quotation  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's  analysis  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  England  leaves  little  ground  for  hope  on  the 
part  of  British  Liberalism.  Not  only  have  the  Liberals, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  suffered  from  the  influence  of  the  war  fever  in  the 
country,  but  the  growth  of  the  imperial  idea  seems  to 
point  to  increased  Tory  inflaencein  every  branch  of  the 
government.  The  question  on  which  the  Liberal  party, 
in  Professor  Smith's  opinion,  is  most  likely  again  to 
form  a  front  and  advance  is  that  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  state  church. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

Mr.  Ho  Yow,  Chinese  consul-general  to  the  United 
States,  writes  a  .searching  criticism  of  the  Chinese-ex- 
clusion laws,  which  have  now  been  on  the  statute-books 
of  the  United  States  for  twenty  years.  In  concluding 
this  criticism,  he  says  : 

"America  cannot  fight  China's  people  and  enjoy  those 
benefits  which  can  only  ari.se  through  peace  and  good 
feeling.  Even  now,  the  class  of  Chinese  who  could  con- 
fer most  advantage  on  America  and  our  country  by 
coming  to  the  L'nited  States  never  thinks  of  coming. 
This  class  recoils  from  the  thought  of  subjecting  itself 
to  the  insult  and  imprisonment  which  are  inflicted  upon 
every  Chinese  person  .seeking  entrance  to  the  United 
States  under  the  exclusion  laws.  Only  a  few  returning 
laborers  and  a  handful  of  merchants  of  the  poorer  class 
ever  try  to  enter  the  United  States.  America  has  cut 
away  from  herself  a  nation  which  by  simple  justice  and 
fairness  of  treatment  she  might  mold  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage. This  cutting  off  has  been  done,  and  is  now 
being  done,  in  blind  ignorance,  under  the  erroneous  be- 
lief that  it  is  benefiting  the  people  it  is  most  seriously 
harming." 


RUSSIA  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

No  less  a  personage  than  his  excellency  Constantin 
Pobiedonostscff,  procurator  of  tiie  Holy  Synod  of  Hussia, 
comes  to  the  defense  of  his  country  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  this  numl)er  of  the  North  Americnn  as  a 
reply  to  Prince  Kroi)otkin's  recent  attack  on  the  Rus- 
sian system  of  public  education.  In  this  article  the 
contention  is  made  that  Kropotkin  wrote  without 
knowledge  of  the  village-clergy  schools— in.stitutions 
which  either  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Kropotkin's  time,  or, 
if  they  existed,  were  generally  neglected.  Under  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.,  these  schools  were  placed  on  a 
new  footing  and  grew  rapidly,  .so  that  they  are  now 
described  as  the  most  serviceable  schools  in  Russia. 

ENGLAND'S  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

In  an  exceptionally  well-informed  and  instructive 
article  on  "The  Public  Debt  of  Great  Britain,"  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  com- 
parative burden  of  the  national  debt  on  the  British 
people  at  different  periods  : 

Annual  charge 
per  head  of 
population. 

s.  d. 

1763,  end  of  Seven  Years'  War 9   7 

1784,  end  of  American  War  of  Independence 14    3 

1815,  end  of  Napoleonic  wars 34    8 

1870,  after  prolonged  peace 15    <) 

1900,  at  beginning  of  South  African  war 9    0 

The  yield  of  the  income  tax  has  increased  nearly 
threefold  since  1815,  partly  through  the  growth  in  the 
size  of  large  incomes,  and  still  more  through  the  in- 
creased number  of  moderate  incomes.  Assuming  that 
the  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  working  classes 
has  been  as  great  as  that  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  Mr. 
Cox  estimates  that  the  average  income  has  nearly 
trebled  since  1815. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  number  opens  with  a  hitherto  unpublished  essay 
on  Shakespeare  by  Victor  Hugo.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 
writes  on  "  The  Phantom  Fortress  of  Christian  Science," 
the  Princess  Ysenburg  on  "  Reform  in  Woman's  Dress," 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  on  "Some  Anomalies  of  the 
Short  Story." 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly  there  is  an  un- 
usually well-informed  article  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker 
on  the  remarkable  manipulation  of  the  securities  of 
the  corporations  controlling  the  lighting  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  New  York  City,  and  we  have  quoted 
from  this  in  another  department. 

WILL  NEGROES  VOTE  IN  THE  SOUTH? 

The  October  number  opens  with  an  editorial  article 
on  "Reconstruction  and  Disfranchisement,"  which 
takes  the  view  that  the  South  should  be  and  is  being 
left  to  herself  in  her  settlement  of  the  race  question, 
that  she  must  learn  by  open  blunders,  and  that  tliere 
is  ground  for  confidence  that  she  will  yet  come  out  of 
the  problem  with  honor  and  success  when  thrown  upon 
her  own  responsibility  and  freed  from  jealous  fear  of 
Northern  interference.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  does 
not  think  the  South  will  permanently  refuse  the  ballot 
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to  colored  men  of  eiliuaihui 
ttfatt'd  their  vjilue  to  the  i<«ii. 


;H?rty  wbo  linv«  Ht- 


TIIE  EXCL'SIC  OK  SLAVKKY. 

Mr.  William  A.  Dunning  heads  hiH  di.scus8ion  of  th« 
same  subject  "  The   Undoing  of  R. ,  .."and 

he  notes  the  recent  constitutional  HI:  .,(  vari- 

ous States  in  tlie  S>uth  which  have  nia<ie  the  |K.litical 
equality  of  the  negro  extinct  in  law,  jis  it  han  long  Uf  u 
in  fact.  He  calls  to  our  attention  the  idea  of  JetTerwjn. 
(May.  and  Lincoln,  that  much  nmn-  would  U-  nefde«i 
tluin  alwlition  and  negro  sulTra^f  u>  remove  the  hist 
dragon  our  national  progres.s  ;  that  the  ultimate  root 
of  the  trouble  in  the  South  hjus  been,  not  the  iuistitu- 
t ion  of  slavery,  but  the  coexistence  in  the  one  Kociety 
of  two  races  so  distinct  in  characteristics  as  to  render 
coalescence  impos,sible  ;  that  slavery  has  Ix-en  a  imxlnti 
rivciuU  through  which  social  life  wju*  possible,  and 
that  after  its  disappearance  its  place  must  Iw  taken  bv 
some  set  of  conditions  which,  as  more  humane  and 
beneficent  in  accidents,  must  in  es.sence  express  the 
same  fact  of  racial  inequality. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  Mr.  Henjamin  Taylor's  review  of  "T>.e  Commer- 
cial Position  of  the  British  Kinpire,"  which  opens 
tiie  September  Forum,  tlie  external  tr.ide  of  Creat 
Britain  and  her  colonies  is  comjiared  with  that  of  each 
of  her  three  greatest  competitors,  as  follows : 


British  Kmpire.. 
United  .'States  ... 

(lerniany 

Franco 


Itnjx)rta. 


i:8ll.«7«.2no 
im.'.nti.KX) 
-'T7.Kii.:fc"j(i 
17»,»41JUO 


Exports. 


ToUl. 


'*)         .■fcr..ss.Vi«») 
_-  ...  .,:*)        4'.w..>ti).i"<> 


CHILD  STUDY  AXD  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

President  G.  St^mley  Hall  writes  on  "The  Ideal 
School  as  Ba.sed  on  Child  Study."  The  teachers  in  our 
second.iry  .schools,  says  Dr.  Hall,  must  teach  more  and 
know  more.  S«'condary  teachers  in  Kuro|H-  are  mostly 
doctors  of  philostiphy.  "If  we  ct)idd  move  many  uni- 
versity professors  to  the  college,  many  college  profea- 
sors  to  the  high  school,  many  liigh-schtNil  t 
the  grammar  scIiikjI,  and  some  grammar-scl. 
ers,  with  at  le.ust  a  sprinkling  of  college  graduate.s,  mto 
the  kindergarten,  it  would  do  much.  In  th?  (ierman 
and  tiie  French  school,  the  teacher  is  one  who  knows  a 
great  «leal  alx)Ut  this  subject  and  is  nearer  to  original 
sources;  who  tells  the  great  truths  of  the  scienceM 
aijiost  like  st^iries ;  and  who  doea  not  alTect  the  aim 
and  metlusls  of  the  university  profe.s.sor.  Very  many 
s«'Cond;iry  teachers  an*  masters  an<l  authoiities.  Here, 
most  of  our  university  p<'<lagogy  is  a  mi-re  device  for  no 
intluenciiig  high-sch(N>l  princl|mls  and  tea<'hers  an  to 
correlate  curricula,  in  order  to  corral  In  studentM,  aod 
litth-  iiit<TeHt  is  taken  in  the  gnimmar  gradea,  and 
none  in  tlie  kindergarten." 

A  MODEL  FACTOUY  TOWM. 

Mrs.  lyeonora  IVck  Kills  has  dl>«covenHl  In  Pflwr, 
S.  C,  "the  UHKlel  factory  •  '    '  Mi."    In  IVIiUT 

there    are    alsmt    one   tl  -u*.  nvera«inK 

four  rooms  ejuh,  an<l  rejittsl  at  the  rate  of  llfty  cvuIm  a 
room  p<'r  month. 

"tlacli   little  home  haa  lU  «lloltc«l  ganlen  npac«  l«.r 


II 

Ul...  .    .. 

U  ttupplii>d  lo  eve 
a.» 
C. . 

tidy  and  tasteful  a*  m 
The  tow-  >-   ■  •       ' 
factor)'  CO! 
a  ■ 

W  I. 


til,  rlc,  liie  |in«^ilpKm  o( 


CUBAN  8BLr-GOVER.VME.VT. 
Reuartling  the  experiment  of    independent  Ruvrru' 
">'     "     '''    ■  I'duioud  Wuud  makm  (be 

fo. 

'•  iiie    revenues  .«  and  < 

crease;  pr«»jeeted  .;.., •-     •■'-     ,,i..,    . 

for  the  development   of   the   .  will   1,. 

m'l       '  "  '  ' 

in!- 

grade." 

All   these  grave    ii->iiii-.  un- 
from  the  danger  of  such  revoh, 

visited  the  lwktin-.\mericau  repuUica  aud  C<ruirui  and 
South  .\merica. 

KIXLANU  AND  ItUiWIA. 

The  autocratic  action  of  the  Ruvtinn  Government  In 
Finlaad  has  alrea4ly,  acconling  to  .Mr.  Kngenr  I. line 
tlorfer,    pr«Klucwl   disjLstrnns   n*«ulls   in   the    pn>viii..- 
Finnish  industry  a' 

The  taknig  of  yoUL^     ..    ,    , 

tary  service  haa  nndermined  the  countrT*<*  prrM|M>rity. 

There  are  not  enough  men  !   '  "' ' 

pie  are  actually  at   times 

condition  which  was  totally  unknown  <is  long  an  the 
country  was  self-governing  or  was  a  jwrt  of  Swwien.  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Ita  croiM  have  faile<l  ocean  ion*  I  ly." 

THE  OEHMAN  TARirr  rROPCWALS. 

After  a  rnn'fiil  !• 

Cijuditionx,   .Mr.    .I.i  

new  tariflT  regulations  pro|MtMt|  by  the  Keich^raih  can 

do  Very  little  injury  t       " 

they  threaten  a  most   . 

(Mtjple   themsflves-all    for  the   sole   benelil  of   aiu,uuu 

'••■rman  landholders. 

OTHER  ARTICLKJI. 

(Jen.  Den  IWn-r  I*n<iritmnfl,  of  the  V#ih>>rlnt«<1is  write* 
on  Hr- 

pni  -  .  :  .<  lo 

Canaila."  Karl  Blind  on  "KnRlUh  NVgleol  of  Old 
Indian  Pm-try."  Pnif.  Peter  T    "  on  "Tl  ■    "    " 

/jition  of   WaMe."    Mr    F   W    <  .n  ••Th. 

tion    of    the   Amerirnn    I  ,'    Mr.    Grorire    A. 

Thacher  «»n  " The  Souther; ■  m."  and   Prof.  KIcb* 

ard  BurUin  on  "The  K<t<uiy  an  Mood  and  Fomi." 


THK  ARFXA. 


on 


PmfwMior  Will  cUtm  aeveml  inatanrea  of  I' 

of  I  -  '        -    '-        ^         ' 

nl' 

Pr 

abi . 

American  wraith  la  aerklng  to  nmtml  higher  etliin^ 
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tiou.  This  control  may  hv  exertised,  he  conceives,  in 
three  ways  :  institutions  may  be  constructed  wholly  by 
the  pifts  of  millionaires  ;  or  the  snuill  colleges  already 
existing  may  bo  aided  by  some  millionaires,  in  wliich 
case  the  gratitude  and  business  sense  of  the  institutions 
nuiy  be  counted  on  "to  refrain  from  biting  the  hand 
that  feeds  them  :"  or,  in  the  third  place,  the  State  edu- 
cational institutions  may  be  controlled  by  the  same  in- 
fluences, alt  iiough  Professor  Will  «loes  not  make  it  clear 
how  this  latter  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  conclud- 
ing his  article.  Professor  Will  calls  upon  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  education  to  unite  on  one  institution  and 
make  it  for  tlie  modern  social  movement  what  Oberlin 
was  for  the  antislavery  movement. 

POLITICAL  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons  continues  his  instructive  series 
of  articles  on  the  political  progress  of  the  last  century. 
His  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  1800  and  those  of 
1900  is  most  impressive.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  are  now  tlie  only  absolute  rulers  in  Europe  ; 
all  others  are  constitutional,  with  the  fundamental 
powers  of  legislation  and  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Throughout  the  Americas,  Australia,  and  civil- 
ized Europe,  manhood  suffrage  is  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment, with  varying  provisions  in  respect  to  age,  resi- 
dence, criminality,  etc.,  to  guard  the  ballot  against  the 
lack  of  due  intelligence,  character,  and  interest. 
Women  have  secured  the  full  suffrage  in  four  of  our 
States,  and  in  New  Zealand,  West  Australia,  South 
Australia,  Madras,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Partial 
suffrage  has  been  accorded  them  iu  twenty-six  of  our 
States  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  Professor  Par- 
sons estimates  the  ai-ea  of  countries  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  woman  suffrage  has  been  recognized  in  the  last 
thirty  years  at  about  twenty  million  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  four  hundred  millions, — roughly, 
one-third  of  the  world  (two-fifths  of  the  land  area  and 
four-fifths  of  the  population).  Much  progress  is  also  to  be 
noted  in  perfecting  the  methods  and  machinery  of  popu- 
lar government, — the  Australian  ballot,  civil-service  re- 
form, pi'oportional  representation  in  Belgium  and  Swit- 
zerland, direct  legislation  in  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States,  direct  nominations  by  petition  or  by  primary 
election,  preferential  voting,  corrupt  practices  acts,  the 
automatic  ballot,  provisions  against  special  legislation 
and  for  municipal  liberty,  home-made  charters,  etc. 

JOHN  LAW  AND  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Wood  draws  a  parallel  between  John 
Law,  the  financier  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  the  financier  of  the  twentieth.  The 
general  similarity  between  the  financial  schemes  of 
I^aw,  culminating  in  the  "  Mississippi  Bubble,"  and  the 
financial  exploitation  of  the  present  day  is  pointed  out ; 
and  Mr.  Wood  asserts  that  the  same  methods  employed 
by  Law  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  ago,  if  em- 
ployed to-day,  would  have  produced  the  same  result  as 
that  accomplished  by  Mr.  Morgan  ;  oi',  po.ssibly  as  a 
more  fortunate  manner  of  expressing  it,  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Morgan  would  have  produced  the  same  result 
as  Law's.  Overcapitalization  might  be  charged  as  a 
primary  cause  of  Law's  failure.  "  John  Law,  before 
the  bursting  of  the  Bubble,  had  accomplished  in  the 
financial  world  of  1719  substantially  what  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  has  in  that  ot  1901.  Will  the  parallel  stop 
there  ? " 


THE   LATE  J.AMES   A.    HEKNE. 

"James  A.  Heme:  Actor,  Dramatist,  and  Man,"  is 
the  subject  of  articles  by  Hamlin  Garland,  J.  J.  Enne- 
king,  and  B.  O.  Flower.  Mr.  Garland  sumnuirizes  Mr. 
Heme's  characteristics  as  a  dramatist  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  contribution  :  "As  an  actor,  he  loved 
all  quaintly  humorous,  unconsciously  self-sacrificing 
characters — just  as  in  life  the  cause  of  a  self- immolating 
reformer  like  Henry  George  ai)pealed  to  him  with  re- 
generative power.  His  humanitarian  enthusiasm  and 
his  plays,  'Shore  Acres'  and  'Margaret  Fleming,'  ex- 
pressed the  man  as  I  knew  him.  He  made  himself  a 
national  force  in  our  drama,  and  the  best  of  his  teach- 
ing has  already  entered  into  the  stage-craft  of  our  day." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hawley  writes  on  "The  Single  Tax  as  a 
Happy  Medium,"  Mr.  Frank  Exline  on  "Law  and 
Liberty,"  and  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  in  her  series  of 
papers  on  "  The  Criminal  Negro,"  discusses  childhood 
influences.  The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  a  lec- 
ture by  Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  entitled  "The  Recov- 
ery of  Jesus  from  Christianity." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  number  of  OuntoyVs  has  an  inter- 
esting discus-sion  by  Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow  of 
the  question  "Is  'America'  a  Native  or  an  Imported 
Name '; "  Dr.  Denslow  summarizes  three  attempts 
made,  respectively,  by  Prof.  Jules  Marcou,  in  1875  ; 
Lambert,  in  1883,  and  de  St.  Bris,  in  1888,  to  prove  that 
the  name  was  not  derived  from  Vespucius.  Dr.  Dens- 
low rightly  holds  that  the  question  should  be  author- 
itatively settled,  and  that  the  United  States  of  America 
might  well  join  with  the  other  American  powers  of  the 
three  continents  in  appointing  a  commission  of  histor- 
ical, ethnological,  and  linguistic  experts  to  determine 
it.  Inasmuch  as  the  question  has  to  be  yearly  brought 
before  fifty  millions  of  youth  in  schools  on  three  conti- 
nents, it  is  important  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  should 
be  ascertained. 

THE  COFFEE-HOUSE  PLAN. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence  Sweetser  makes  an  interesting 
proposition  looking  to  the  supply  of  some  adequate 
substitute  for  a  saloon  in  our  large  cities.  He  has 
found  that  the  coffee-house  is  a  success  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed 
here.    The  coffee-house,  in  his  opinion,  should  contain  : 

"1.  A  restaurant,  where  wholesome  and  well-cooked 
food  at  a  cheap  rate  may  be  obtained  at  all  hours. 

"3.  A  reading-room  and  smoking-room,  supplied  with 
the  latest  magazines,  newspapers,  comic  and  illustrated 
weeklies,  with  sufficiently  stringent  rules  to  insure  mod- 
erately good  behavior. 

"3.  A  room  for  billiards  and  pool  with  careful  super- 
vision for  the  prevention  of  gambling. 

"  4.  A  large  hall,  which  could  be  used  for  lectures  or 
as  a  meeting-room  for  religious  services  on  Sunday. 

"5.  And  last,  but  not  least,  as  '  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,'  hot  and  cold  baths  should  be  provided  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate." 

He  would  have  these  coffee-houses  located  in  the 
poorest  districts,  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

CORPORATIONS  IN  POLITICS. 

Iu  an  unsigned  article  on  "Influence  of  Corpora- 
tions on  Government,"  the   point   is    made  that  the 
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pernicious  iiifliu-nce  of  corpomtioiis  in  iiolitics  iKh*?.  not 
arise  from  the  interest  of  large  corpurHtiuns  to  control 
tlie  goveruiiieut,  but  from  the  interest  of  corrupt  nnd 
(leyeuerate  iM)liticians  to  control  large  coriHimtinii-.. 
The  sums  paid  liy  the  large  cor|xjration»  to  the  mmieru 
syndicated  lohby,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  "bosjteH," 
are  paid,  not  because  the  cori>orations  neetl  legislation 
or  liecause  they  want  to  control  the  Government,  but 
simply    ft>r    protection    auainst    «li.sHstn)Us    1       -  ii 

which  Would  injure  their  business.     Many  coi  ,  :ih 

which  are  blackmailed  by  the  lobbyists  would  regard 
it  as  a  great  blessing  to  lie  entirely  free  from  i>«)liticH 
and  entangling  relations  with  the  (Juvernment.  The 
remedy  is  to  W  found,  then,  in  purifying  the  machin- 
ery of  our  politics.  "Take  from  the  boss  the  i)ower  to 
blackmail  the  corix)ration,  and  the  corjioraliou  will 
j.la<lly  disappear  from  politics.  Deprive  the  Ixxss  of 
the  power  to  deliver  legislation,  and  the  cori)oration 
will  cease  to  pay  him  for  political  protection."  The 
writer  would  eliminate  the  Ikjss  frouj  iwlitics  by  cstal> 
lishing  direct  nominations  by  the  jwople. 


THP:  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

^"P*HK  leading  literary  essay  of  the  Intintntlonal 
1  .Voiit/ilj/ for  September  i.s  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kdmund 
Gosse,  the  brilliant  critic,  on  "The  Historic  Place  of 
Mr.  Meredith  and  .Mr.  Hardy."'  In  concluding  his  esti- 
mate of  these  distinguished  contemporary  novelists 
.Mr.  Gosse  remarks  :  "  By  dint  of  the  eaniestness*  with 
which  these  two  great  imaginative  writers  have  ai>- 
j)roached  life,  something  harmonious  and  stately  haa 
transferred  it.self  to  their  pages.  In  Mr.  Meredith  it  is 
the  sparkle  and  rhythm  of  a  divine  and  incommunicable 
grace,  the  melodious  movement  of  a  dancer.  In  Mi. 
Hardy  it  is  the  impressive  solidity,  the  sutTuxinn.  the 
strength,  the  fullness  of  color  in  a  solemn  lantlstaiie. 
But  the  more  we  reflect  the  less  can  we  trace  a  h'mmu- 
blaiice  between  two  authors  whos4'  main  jKiint  of  kin- 
ship is  their  sincerity  and  their  priestly  adhesion  to  all 
that  is  best  in  the  traditional  ritual  of  letters." 
THE  L.VTE  PROFE.S.S<>lt  LE  (ONTE. 
Prof.  .Tosi.ih  Royce,  of  Harvanl  I'niver-ity,  who  was 
n  pui)il  many  years  ago  of  Dr.  .Joseph  I^  Conte  of  the 
University  of  California,  offers  an  el.K|Meiit  tribute  t4> 
the  memory  of  his  forujer  teacher  and  frien«l.  In  iIiom- 
days  Professor  Le  Conle's  university  lectures  treaUfl, 
in  an  elementary  way,  of  lM)tany,  zoW.iuy,  and  geology 
in  succession.  The  ptofes.s.ir  had  to  work  without  iv*- 
sistant.H,  and  lalioratory  an.l  Meld  work  were  not  then 
recognized  parts  of  instruction  in  the  ele-nenf«ry  rol- 
leue  coUPM's  in  these  departrnent.H.  "But  what  the 
courses  lacked  in  thoroughiH-^H."  says  Pr<ifes.f»r  Royce, 
"they  made  up,  so  far  as  that  was  nf  all  |>'>-<ible.  in 
philoMiphical  si>irit,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  the  Iwfor^ 
.iiei,tioi.ed).nliite<turaland  arti-tir-kill  of  exposition, 
in  depth  of  inHi«hl  Uitn  problemH,  in  a  de«lre  to  glvf 
our  minds  true  freedom,  and.  Mnftlly.  In  atf»»ntlon  to 
what  LeCoMte  himself  rerognlwd  **  the  I/i«lr<»f  S<l- 
ence.  riK)n  this  last  asiH'ct  of  hN  topir  I^  ront4.  laid 
no  little  stress.  We  were  cert-ln.  he  told  mh.  In  fr.rget 
In  later  vears  most  ..f  what  he  «.»ld.  He  hoj„.d  and 
desired    th.it  we   -hould   not  wh.dly  forget   the   meth.-I 

..f  work    ...   In  no I«.  with  whon.  I  have  ron.e  In 

,H.rHonal  contact  have  I  ever  found  the  ««me  "nion  of 
the  love  ofdetnIN  with  the  .iir.e«.  In  an  'T 

bttiutlful  oral   presenUitloH,  lu  elementary  1  "i 


what  he  i-onceive«l  tu  be  their  syttem.  M*oy  a*  fakci- 
uating  let^^turvnt  you  may  Hud,  but  kuch  orv  *cldoiu  ■« 
thorough  workem  it*  he  wmi.  Mjuiv  luore  pruductive 
men  of  '.  but  few  uf  theiu  »r«  »•  much  art- 

Ut»  as  >>  e." 

THE  DANUEK  UK  niO-rOKElUN  BYMPATUIKS  IS  CMIXA. 

The  liaroncMM  von  Heykinu,  wrilinicoo  "Diplomatic 
Life  in  Peking,"  nays:    "N  '     ""  r 

any  of  the  other  meuiberrt 

returne<l  the  cuinpliment  of  anktng  one  o(  ui>  lu  Iheir 
houseit.  None  of  them  baa  au  e«labliBhmrul  fi>r  enter* 
taining  foreignen,  and  ait  ther«  in  not  one  of  the  priuccM 
or  the  TsuMgli-Vamen  mn 

cials  at  Peking  who  knows  ^  .        . 

langimge,  they  probably  shun  aa  much  aa  we  do  the 
occn-sions  of  meeting  us  and  of  having  to  exchange  In- 
sipid renuirks  by  the  help  of  interpn-tent.  Be»idei»,  they 
always  drernl  )>eing  denounced  to  tl 
of  the  land  as  i>ro-foreign  and  daiv  . 
to  be  the  case  if  they  avuN-iate  much  with  nienibera  uf 
the  various  legations.     Chinese  tifllciaU  wli  'lave 

kindly   receive<l  ancl   entertaine«l   foreign   i.  -.at 

their  ho.nies  in  Shanghai  or  in  the  differ»-ni  VnnglMe 
|M»rt-H,  will  carefully  avoid  calling  at  the  legatiomt  if 
ever  they  come  t4>  Peking— so  afraid  are  they  that  a  falne 
construction  might  be  put  un  m)  natural  an  action." 

((TIIEK    AHTULtS. 

Mr.    l.iiin  I/e  Karge    writes  on   "Art    and   -\rti»tM." 
Pro'.  .lames  Sully  on  "The  I.rf«ughter  of  ."savngi-H,"  M. 
Ai.atole  1^- Bra/,  on  "The  Piptibir  Drama  in  Br 
T.»r.   Kenyon  CoX  on  "  Knglish   Painting  and    i 
and  Mr.   F.   W.   Williams  on   "The  liaaea  of  Cbineae 
Society."  

THK  CONTEMPOR.AHV  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  ('nitttmpnnirfi  JUvftir  for  .S-ptemlw-r  we 
have  ((U<iteil  «'ls4'\vhen'  M  «le  Bloch's  "Wars  of 
the  Future"  and  .Mr.  Havelock  Ellis' "GenUw  t>f  Ru)»- 
aia."  The  other  articles  an-  of  wiual  Interest,  but  not 
easily  quotalile.  "Vernon  I^-e"  writes  on  ".\rt  and 
Us«'fulneH^*."  .\da  Cone  ha*  a  j)a|>er  of  wvere  rrillcUm 
entitleil  "The  .Vrf  Pmblem  in  the  Tnlte*!  State«  "  Her 
article  is  a  (mlemic  against  the  prevalent  American  and 
British  s<Tvilify  to  French  lilens  In  art.  French  art. 
she  maintains,  has  l)e<-n  dead  for  thrrr  r«>nturle«.  It  U 
no  longer  creative,  but  Imitative  and  falnr. 

"The  rnlli^l  States  have  fuimething  »»etfrr  to  do  than 
to  make  then>—lves  an  echo  of  the  ruin  of  Kunnie.  Our 
ge*igraphlcnl  and  •wiolal  mndillon*  are  different  ;  we 
fare  an  ane  In  which  materials  have  aorjulrwl  new  mean- 
Iuk;  In  which  the  future  po«M^  new  quentlonii  lo  art 
which    art    must   answer.     The  French  •>  -  \  >dr« 

the»e  probleniH  ;  we  are  not  In  the  habit  of  k  rr 

•pon«.lbllltle«i.  and  we  nhoiild  find  ■olutlon*.     It  m  n.it 
In  Indtaflve  drawing,  or  in  fl.iwer-n-    '•  •  •w*.  or  in  acan- 
thus wr..ll  CMpyinu  that  we  -hall  .\n  art  In 
rope    with    lh<-    future    Im; 
n»etho«N     Our  pr<d>lem«  I  ■ 

rlaU.  and  our  art,  to  »«•  truly  nur*  and  to  Iw  truly  grrai, 
muM  b"  »».rn  out  of  iheUU.rof  t»i.  '         It  l«  foru. 

to  learn  that  '  If  art  wl-he«  to  !»•  di  »rllon  mu«« 

Im«  u»efid  to  the  world.'" 

oiiiiA^lJtATlox  AM'  iMinir 

y\f   |-   •'     '  V  hn«  a  ■omewhat  atwtraci  article  on 

••XJn.  ,  ,  ..f  Mnnkbnl,"  the  prartlr«i(  applica 
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tion  of  which  is  i)eihaps  bo.st  expressed  iu  the  following 
paraprtiph  : 

"There  is  no  reason  wliy  an  einjiire  such  as  ours 
sliould  not  be  niucli  more  truly  happy  and  prosperous 
than  it  has  yet  been,  if  we  organize  it  scientilically. 
The  loss  of  our  ubnoruuil  position  in  foreign  trade  will 
be  a  blessinj:  if  we  exercise  foresight.  In  the  further- 
ance of  the  world-purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  pro- 
gressive nations  should  for  a  time  worshii)  foreign  trade 
as  a  fetich,  and  as  the  chief  means  of  prt)sperity.  Noth- 
ing else  would  have  given  them  the  needed  stimulus 
and  forced  them  to  such  herculean  elTorls  to  conquer 
and  keep  foreign  markets.  But  when  all  foreign  mar- 
kets have  been  opened  up,  and  we  have  unintentionally 
eilucated  other  races,  not  only  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  but  to  swamp  us  with  their  manufactures,  then 
we  must  readjust  our  ideas  and  adojjt  less  one-sided 
aims.  In  our  ambition  to  be  the  Cheap  John  of  the 
world,  we  have  developed  some  of  our  resources  abnor- 
mally, and  neglected  others.  To  foster  foreign  trade, 
we  converted  a  large  part  of  our  island  home  into  black 
country  :  we  have  been  prodigally  wasteful  of  our  min- 
eral resources,  and  have  neglected  our  agriculture.  In 
striving  for  foreign  market.';,  we  have  neglected  the  best 
market  in  the  world, — tlie  home  market, — and  left  our- 
selves nuserably  dependent  on  the  foreigner.  This  is 
really  incipient  heart  disease  of  the  empire." 

THE  MESSACiK  OF  INDIA. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  has  a  very  interesting  article 
under  this  title,  from  which  we  can  quote  only  the  con- 
cluding woi'ds  : 

"We  shall  shortly  come  to  perceive,  in  the  Rajput 
race  of  ancient  lndi;i,  the  same  perfection  of  revelation, 
but  in  a  region  higher  and  more  vital :  the  divination 
of  (jur  invisible  selves,  of  the  hidden  selves  of  others, 
and  of  the  one  Self  above  us  all.  And  realizing  this,  we 
shall  begin  to  realize  the  significance  of  India,  and  of 
the  mes.sage  India  brings." 


THE  NIXETEENTH   CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Centanj  and  After  for  September 
is  presented  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Auberon  Her- 
bert's paper  on  "Assuming  the.  Fovmdations."  It  is  a 
profound  and  subtle  statement  of  the  case  in  favor  of 
reconsidering  the  assumptions  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  creeds,  especially  our  political  creeds  ; 
but  it  is  not  of  a  nature  that  can  be  summarized  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  No  one  writes  better  than  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  there  is  no  more  independent  thinker 
living.  But  articles  like  this,  which  go  to  the  roots  of 
things,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  parngrajjh  in  a  review. 
AVe  have  also  Prince  Kropot kin's  paper  on  "  Recent 
Science,"'  and  Sir  AVemyss  Reid's  chronique. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AT    THE    CORONATION. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, contributes  an  article  with  two  plans  of  the  abbey, 
one  a  plan  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the  abbey,  prepared 
for  the  coronation  ;  the  other  a  sketch  showing  the  way 
in  which  he  would  provide  accommodation  for  the 
crowd  that  will  assemble  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  wait  all  day  in  the  abbey  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony.  He  suggests  that  a  temporary  hall 
.should  be  erected  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
abbey,  between  Dean's  Yard  and  Westminster  Hospital. 
This  he  supplements  by  further  suggestions.     He  says  : 


••  In  addition  to  the  suggestion  for  the  temporary  hall, 
our  plan  also  shows  a  project  by  which,  although  the 
multitude  must  be  a.ssembled  in  good  time,  it  need  not 
be  drafted  oil'  into  the  church  until  a  comparatively 
short  time  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony. 
Let  the  area  of  Dean's  Yard  be  covered  in  ;  within  this 
space  is  abundant  room  for  those  conveniences  which 
have  hitherto  actually  been  set  up  within  the  church 
itself,  and  for  any  amount  of  breakfast-tables.  Persons 
to  be  seated  in  the  south  side  of  the  church  could  here 
be  assembled.  Similar  inclosures  set  up  at  Poets'  Cor- 
ner and  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard  would  serve  for 
the  north  side  of  the  church  and  parts  of  the  eastern 
limb." 

INTERNATIONAL  BOAT-RACING. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate  discusses  the  question  raised 
during  the  recent  Henley  week  as  to  whether  foreigners 
should  be  allowed  to  compete  at  Henley,  or  whether 
some  other  method  should  be  adopted  for  .securing  in- 
ternational boat-racing.  He  proiiounds  a  scheme  of  his 
own.     He  saj's  : 

"All  pros  and  cons  considered,  I  feel  that  an  institu- 
tion of  special  international  cups  contemporaneous  and 
coordinate  with  any  closure  of  Henley,  and  recognized 
as  part  and  parcel  of  one  homogeneous  plan,  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  Second  only  to  this,  I  lay  stress  on 
the  importance  of  the  entire  reform  being  under  the 
Henley  executive,  both  for  the  sake  of  fair  fame  of  home 
a(iuatics  and  to  insure  efficient  administration.  The 
suggestion  as  to  diplomatic  negotiations  for  the  possible 
reconstitutiou  of  the  Gold  Cup  is  but  subsidiary — senti- 
mental, but  not  absolutely  essential." 

ITALIAN   EMIGRANTS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  somewhat  novel  suggestion  is  made  by  Jonkheer 
van  Citters  in  a  paper  entitled  "An  Alternative  to  Kaf- 
fir Labor."  His  idea  is  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in 
South  Africa  is  to  flood  it  with  cheap  Italian  labor.  He 
says  : 

"Why  not  get  Italians  from  South  Italy  in  large 
crowds,  with  women  and  children,  who  can  work  with- 
out being  mixed  with  black  laborers?  The  colonial 
government  could  begin  by  using  them,  establishing  a 
general  sy.stem  of  irrigation  which  is  very  much  re- 
quired, and  cover  at  the  same  time  the  mountains,  and 
other  waste  land,  with  wood,  which  gives  good  produce 
where  it  has  been  done,  and  would,  in  the  long  run, 
establish  a  more  regular  rainfall.  They  could  be  gradu- 
ally handed  over  to  the  farmers,  especially  as  they  culti- 
vate in  Italy  almost  the  same  things  as  in  South  Africa. 
The  farmers  could,  to  keep  them,  as<>ure  them  a  .share  in 
their  profits  to  encourage  better  cultivation  and  attach 
them  to  the  place  ;  in  fine,  they  may  become  gradually 
small  tenants  of  the  big  farmers,  which  would  be  "the 
saving  of  the  South  African  colonies." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  oflfers  a  social  programme  for  Brit- 
ish Liberal  Imperialists,  and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  di.s- 
cusses  the  alleged  overrepreseutation  of  Ireland  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

There  are  four  other  articles  :  Mr.  Lord's  essay  on 
Lord  Lytton's  novels,  Mr.  Henry  Mangan's  account  of 
the  sieges  of  Derry  and  Limerick,  Mrs.  Henry  Birchen- 
haugh's  account  of  "Sketches  in  a  Northern  Town," 
and  M.  Jusserand's  article  on  "  Tennis,"  which  can  only 
be  mentioned,  but  call  for  no  particular  notice. 


THE  PERIODICA  IS  R EMEU  ED. 


THE  WESTMIXSTEH  REVIEW. 
T  X  the  September  uuiiiU-r  of  the  H'cWm/iwttT,  Mr 
1      M.  U.OlJneii  recalls  wirh  Ih.  uliar  tuueliiie«i  -  the 
principles  of  Gla.lstoin-s  fuivimi   jxilicy."     The  logical 
.levelopineiit  of  tihuistone-n  conception  of  the  Eur..penn 
concert  he  liuds  in  the  idea  of  II  .  „f 

the   world  ••by    means   of  an    ..;  ,,„j1 

force  compo^wl  of  the  armies  ami  navies  of  the  varioiu* 
federatetl  states,  and  placi-d  under  the  control  of  an  in- 
ternational parliament  and  executive,  formwl  ou  purely 
democratic  lines,  and  consisting  of  representatives 
freely  elected  by  the  federaU-d  i)eoples  of  the  world." 
This  he  considers  much  more  practicable  thau  the 
Jingo's  idea  of  briuKiuK  all  other  nations  under  Eiik- 
lands  imijerial  sway.  It  is,  he  insist.s,  the  trulv  LiU-ial 
policy. 

AKTEK  FKID.VLISM  .\XD  CAPITALIS.M,  WIl.VT? 
The  coming  crisis  for  democracy  isj,  according  to  Mr. 
John  E.  Ellam,  the  choice  a-s  to  what  system  shall  sui)er- 
sede  capitalism,  as  capitalism  sui)er.sedcd  feudalism. 
When  there  are  no  more  new  market.s  to  oi)en  up  for 
the  absorption  of  its  surplus  products,  capiuilism  is 
Ixjund  to  collapse.  The  alternatives  are  the  establish- 
ment of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  or  anarchy.  The 
duty  urired  is  to  n-pudiate  specious  im|)erialism  and 
work  to  develop  an  enlightened  <leniocracy. 

VAKIOLS  REMKUIES  FOR  SOCIAL  ILLS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Brown  argues  that  the  evolution  of  the 
social  organism  must  advance  from  militarism  and 
sacerdotalism  to  intellectualism  and  industrialism,  and 
calls  on  trade-unions  to  lead  iu  a.  canifMiiga  for  the  dis- 
establisiiment  of  the  Church  and  the  in-ers. 

A  forbidding  picture  is  drawn  l)y  Mr.  V.  A.  Wliite  of 
the  consequences  of  the  IJoer  war— disappearance  of  all 
chance  of  old-age  pensions  Ijetter  housing,  etc.,  moral 
deterioration  of  the  people,  South  Africa  permanently 
hostile,  Europe  ready  to  fall  on  and  I'olandize  Englaiul, 
the  United  States  open  to  anne.x  Canada  and  Jamaica, 
the  yellow  peril  imi)orted  into  Rhodesia;  and  his  pro- 
p<js<ils  how  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  wars  are 
correspondingly  drastic  :  .such  as  the  imiKa.hinent  of 
all  members  of  the  government  resixjusible  for  them, 
prohibition  of  any  discu.ssion  in  the  press  of  controversy 
with  foreign  powers,  freedom  of  every  sohlier  on  con- 
scientious grounds  to  refuse  to  light,  and  the  cesMiou  of 
Malta  to  Italy. 

KieuM  1850  TO  lUOO. 

Middle-class  culture  in  England,  as  he  knew  it  llfty 
years  ago.  is  picjiiantly  descrilied  by  J.  (J.  .Mger.  He 
recalls  "the  general  conviction  in  IVi!  that  great  wars 
ha<l  almost  or  entirely  ceased."  With  this  optimism 
was  linked  a  common  expectation  of  the  near  end  of  the 
world.  Omens  and  charms  were  iM-lieved  in.  .<pite  of 
theological  bigotry,  the  demarcation  U-tween  (*hurch 
and  iJis-sent  in  the  villages  wjis  not  so  great  hh  now.  In 
the  costline.ss  and  i>aucily  of  news|»apent,  lectures  wer«! 
lM)piilar.     Theolda«.    '  lire  has  diMi|>- 

l>eared.     Trade  has  I., 

AX   ENULISHMAX'8  VIEW  OK  AMKKlrAX  KDl'CATIOX. 

Education  in  the  United  SUifen  Is  In-trnrflvfly  ehar- 
acteri/.ed  by  .Mr.  f.  P.  (JfXM-h.    f)f  titer:  \^^ 

he  remarks  that  "no  other  nation  dev. ;ii! 

to  arithmetic,  or  so  much  atteutinu  to  Itn  own  hUtory." 
U«  says  :    "The  ideal  of  education  In  the  United  St«t«s 


It 


e*t  Htudyof  Iu  t  ,.  the  n 

money,  its  cheapuc^a,  unU  the  mixiurv  o( 
it  iuvolveti.** 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  ior(rW{;/«(l{/  Hevtcw  for  Svpteuibvr  publUbw 
a  siKHial  Ir.  ^-.kt*.     It 

contains  a  .s«'riou-  irii.  W    K 

('liflr..rtl,  entithil  •  A  l»ng  Duel.*' 

We  notice  elst^-where  N<-   «-  hlller's  diiicuMian  of  the 
question  whether  men  umortality.  and  .Mr.  K.  B. 

Iwan-MUIler's    pai>er   ou      The    Settlement   of    South 
Africa." 

Mr.  .Marillier's  article  on  "Social  I'sycholojcy  in  Con- 
temjHjrary  French  Fiction"  is  a  brilliant  11- 
Mr.  George  Faston  diacouraes  upon  Mm.  1 
under  the  title  of  -A  Cen.sor  of  M.Mhrn  Womannomi 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  writes  on    •  Lnivemity  Reform  in 
the  Victorian  Era,"  and  Mr.  W.  Roberu  gives  a  icood 
deal  of  interesting  inform.i-  *     •'  j 

at  the  recent  .sale  of  the  A- 

result  that  he  shows  that  buok-coilettiug  is  uot  a  I  il 
tuveatmeut. 

GEItIIAUI>T  HALPTMAXS. 

■ 

lieatrice  Marshall  wriU's  eulhusia»tically  concerniDg 
this  UKMlern  (ierman  dramatisU    She  says  : 

"Since  Heine  {mlsmhI  away,  no  Hgun-,  with  the  exiei>- 
tion  of  Hermann  Sutlermann,  has  fKxupic«l  so  c<.iii 
maiidiiig  a  ix.sjiion  in  tlie  literature  of  the  Fatherlantl, 
or  attracted  mure  attention  to  (hiise  (;ermHnic  '  ElyKJnn 
Fields' which  t<>«lay  are  situate<l,  not  iu  Weimar,  but  In 
the  capital  of  the  llolii' 

She  de.scril>«-s  and  en  of  his  work.     Writ- 

ing of  one  of  his  plny-s  ntie  sayx  : 

"It  is  a  pitvo  of  life,  a  «livlnlng-md  glimpne  Into  the 
inner  workings  of  the  human  soul.  There  1h  not  a  char- 
acter  in  it — from    the   grt>at,   s  .|  mumutar 

hero  himstdf,  down  to  the  snu  ualion  scrap 

of  miKt'ry,  R<>rtha,  Hanna's  unlovefl.  neglectetl  liiuitard 
—who  d«)es  not  live  and  breathe.  |     '  .•  niid  thmU 

with  that  amny.ing  vitality  whi<h  r  the  di«tiii. 

K"'  •  ies  of  Haiipimann'H  taieni,  the  secret  la 

»K'  '' of  bis  success  as  a  dramatist." 

rXIVEMITT  KDUCATION   IN  IKKLAXD. 

Judge  O'Connor  .Morris  writes  an  historical  an  ' 
what  commonplace  article  on   the   "In-.h   I'l 
Commission  and  University  FVhiration  In  Irvlaml.      He 
says  : 

"If  the  Irish  Pmtetttant  and  the  IrUh  Catholic  are  to 
be  plarevl  on  pqualleveU  In  I ' 
etlurallon  Is  not  to  show  tli. 
se<-f  ;  If  the  e<|ultable  rights  of  >  ,\rt<  nut 

to  be  Ignoritl,  and  If.  In  the  ■>) •'•  •  of 

man,  the  IrUh  Catholic  U  to  be  eiven  b'  >f  a 

»t<i:  '■  ■  "  •  I 

Wll, 

lnten>«ts      For  t be  re«i.  the  Irish  U'  u  Is 

pressing:  the  iinfalniewi  of  the  pf 

rnnnot  hmg  continue  ;  If  Juallcr  U  i 

Irehiud  In  thU  matter,  Trinity  Cullcgv  «ua  the  guevu  • 
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oollfges  will,  in  tlu-  Umn;  run,  probably  go  the  way  of 
the  lHt«:  Irish  Kst;iblish«'il  I'liurih.  The  connnission,  '! 
trust,  will  at  least  lay  down  the  lines  of  an  equitable, 
eonipreheusive,  and  wise  reform." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  Xatiunal  Review  is  the  only  English  monthly 
whioh  appears  in  ntouruing  for  the  death  ot  the 
Empress  Frederick. 

-Mr.  Harcoiut  Kitchin  writes  with  apparently  a  good 
baeliground  of  solid  information  upon  the  "Craft  of 
Fire  Insurance."  He  mentions  incidentally  that  one 
fire  insurance  company  has  so  much  reserve  capital 
that  it  could  pay  its  shareholders  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  t-o  the  end  of  time  without  doing  any  more  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  actual 
dividend  of  these  lucky  shareholders  may  be  when  they 
have  the  profits  of  the  new  business  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest on  the  re.serve  fund. 

AMERICAN    COPPERHEADS    AND   ENGLISH    BOER 
SYMPATHIZERS. 

Mr.  H.  "W.  Wil.son,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Copper- 
heads of  the  American  Civil  War,"  warns  the  British 
pro-Boers  that  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Americans  regarded  tlie  Northern 
Democrats  who  opposed  President  Lincoln  and  resisted 
the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  States.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Wil.son  i*eminds  us,  not  perhaps  without  design, 
that  when  President  Lincoln  found  the  Copperhead 
agitation  waxing  strong,  he  suspended  the  habeas 
corpus  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  made  arrests 
right  and  left  until  his  prisoners  numbered  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  All  of  these  persons  were  seized  with- 
out any  warrant,  and  kept  in  jail  until  the  Govern- 
ment chose  to  let  them  out.  If  pro-Boers  in  England 
were  arrested  in  a  similar  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
one  hundred  thousand  of  them  under  lock  and  key. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

'Mr.  Walter  Raleigh's  "Anatomy  of  the  Pro-Boer"  is 
only  noticeable  because  he  graciously  deigns  to  admit 
that  the  poor  creatures  may  have  their  uses,  and  should 
not  be  too  harshly  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers'  paper  on  Boss  Croker  paints  the 
dictator  of  New  York  in  the  blackest  colors,  but  it  adds 
nothing  particularly  fresh  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Tliei-e  is  a  brightly  written  description  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Clifford  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  opens  with  an  editorial  on 
"A  Breeze  from  the  Mediterranean,"  the  writer 
of  which  insi.sts  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  British  Meditei'ranean 
fleet,  and  protests  vehemently  against  the  conduct  of 
ministers  in  resenting  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  deny  the  right  of  the  na- 
tional representatives  to  discuss  such  a  question  "  tam- 
pers with  the  balance  of  the  constitution,"  and  "rasps 
the  instincts  of  a  maritime  nation." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  replies  to  the  articles  by  "the 
author  of  'Drifting'"  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Conternporarn  Review.  He  remarks  that 
the  argument  which  has  most  weight  in  the  articles  is 


that  in  which  the  author  ot  "Drifting"  insists  on  the 
injury  to  certain  British  industries  by  the  reduced 
charge  for  freight  which  tlie  railway  companies  accord 
to  foreigners. 

A  writer  signing  him.self  Lieut.  Carlyon  liollair.s, 
writing  on  "The  Navy  at  School,"  discusses  the  les.son.s 
of  the  autumn  naval  maneuvers  of  this  year.  He  main- 
tains that  they  may  be  regartlod  as  a  triumph  for  the 
theories  of  the  historical  school.  But  he  argues  that 
the  British  navy,  unlike  that  of  Germany,  has  been  too 
entirely  swayed  by  the  members  of  the  tactical  school. 
He  complains  that  the  splendid  body  of  officers  and  men 
are  hampered  by  faddist,  obsolete  regulations,  special 
training  and  education  in  the  hands  of  university  men, 
absurd  traditions  of  smartness  and  precision  of  drill, 
etc.,  and  tactics. 

Mr.  Charles  Bill,  writing  on  "  Un.solved  Foreign  Prol)- 
lems,"  maintains  that  the  wisest  cour.se  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  pursue  at  this  critical  period  of  her  history  is  to 
support  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  of  circumscribing  the 
area  of  possible  differences  with  other  nation.s,  and  esi)e- 
cially  with  France,  wlienever  she  has  the  chance,  and 
meanwhile  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  her 
connection  with  Germany. 

Another  article  on  foreign  policy  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Duf- 
field's  statement  of  "Italy's  Case  Against  Her  Allies," 
Austrian  and  German.  He  thinks  that  her  wisest  course 
would  be  to  adopt  a  policy  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform,  to  cultivate  an  understanding  with  France,  and 
concentrate  all  her  resources  on  the  economic  struggle. 
If  she  is  unable  to  do  this,  she  should  at  least  do  her 
best  to  secure  her.self  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Agrarian  parties  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. He  complains  that  England's  policy  toward  Italy 
has  been  of  late  years  perhaps  more  consistently  Mach- 
iavelian  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  writing  on  "Nationality  in 
Dramatic  Art,"  pleads  for  an  experimiental  playhouse, 
if  need  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  a 
step  toward  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  national  thea- 
ter. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Calderon  writes  a  dozen  pages  about  Koro- 
16nko,  whom  he  regards  as  the  most  notable  of  all  the 
Russian  novelists  of  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  contribtxtes  a  poem  entitled 
"Commemoration."         

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 

THE  September  Blackwood's  is  varied  and  interest- 
ing. It  opens  with  an  article  on  personal  recol- 
lections of  "Pianists  of  the  Past"  by  the  late  Charles 
Salaman.  Hamish  Stuart  writes  on  "Cricket  Rec- 
ords," and  Stephen  Gvvynn  describes  his  experiences 
with  a  pilchard  fleet  off  Cornwall.  An  anonymous 
writer  di-scourses  sympathetically  concerning  the 
achievements  of  Skinner  of  Skinner's  Horse,  the  found- 
er of  the  irregular  cavalry  of  Bengal,  who  was  born  in 
1778  and  died  in  1841. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  opens 
with  a  eulogy  of  Cromwell's  policy  in  Ireland,  and  tells 
the  Irish  landlords  that  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is 
through  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  such  men  that 
their  order  is  brought  into  danger. 

The  writer  of  "Musings  Without  Method"  speaks 
sarcastically  concerning  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  his  book, 
"The  Eternal  City."  His  point  of  view  may  be  seen 
from  theconcluding  paragraph  : 


THE  PER  IODIC  A  IS  REt^lFMED. 


.'><»: 


"In  conclusion,  we  owe  Mr.  Caine  our  sincere  thnnka 
for  l>eguilinK  our  leisurt-  with  a  n)nmnce  of  Italy.  Ilia 
characters  are  not  wholly  strange  ;  you  might  aieel  the 
most  of  them  in  Hlotimsbury  or  lietlford  Park.  Bui  h« 
has  chosen  such  names  for  them  as  arouse  the  dullest 
curiosity.  The  Egyptian  (lonkey-drivi-rs  call  thnr 
beasts  Mr.  (Jhulstone.  Mrs.  I^viiKtry,  ami  what  not,  and 
Mr.  Caine  has  followed  a  plejusant  e.xample.  His  don- 
keys (if  he  will  pardon  the  term)  are  all  princes,  king*, 
and  popes,  and  it  is  only  on  reading  his  book  that  we 
di.scover  the  pleaaantry." 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

IX  a  long  illustrated  article  on  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
JN'uora  Aiitoloijld  (August  U>i  gives  not  only  a 
|)ersonal  sketch  of  the  "  Napoleon  of  theCaije,"  butal.so 
a  very  impartial  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Transvaal  war.  The  rejKJrt  that  Hudyanl  Kipling  sug- 
gested to  Cecil  Rhodes  that  on  the  monument  to  be 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  siege  ()f  KiinlH>rley,  he 
(Rhodes)  should  be  represented  by  a  sphinx,  and  that 
.Mr.  RIkkU's  immediately  resolved  to  act  on  the  sugges- 
tion, appeals  to  the  writer  of  the  article — Gorgo  Silente 
— a-s  singularly  typical  of  his  subject.  He  sees  in  him 
manj'  Nai)oleonic  (lualitis.s — his  decision  of  character, 
his  aloofness  from  other  men,  and  his  extraonlinary 
personal  fa.scination  over  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
immediate  contact.  The  writer  declares  that  the  war 
was  not  directly  of  his  making,  though  it  was  the  out- 
come of  his  imperialist  policy.  Of  his  immense  fortune 
he  writes  :  "He  tloes  not  care  to  spare  himst-lf  either 
work  or  fatigue  or  perils  but  rather  to  satisfy  his  am- 
bition. This  is  the  motive  power  which  urges  him  on 
from  one  scheme  to  another;  this  is  the  dominating 
l)assion  which  justifies  the  title  conferred  on  him  of 
Na{)oleon  of  the  .Siuth." 

The  .same  numljer  contains  an  excellent  illustrat«'<l 
article  on  the  (Jlasgow  Exhibition,  full  of  cordial  ad- 
miration for  the  way  in  which  the  .scheme  has  U-en  car- 
rie<i  out,  and  regretting  only  that  Italy  has  had  no  share 
in  its  success. 

MISSIONS  IN  tniN.\. 

The  Antoloijin  for  August  1  prints  an  interesting 
study  of  missionary  methmls  in  heathen  lands  by  I'ro- 
fes.s^)r  l.,abanca,  of  Rome,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  ac- 
tual position  in  China  as  follows: 

"The  unileniable  historical  fact  is  that  neither  Cath- 
olic nor  Protestant  missionaries   have  lx*en  free  from 
faults.     They  have  Ix'en  guilty  either  of  too  much  wal, 
or  of  t<M)  much  disregard  for  t!ie  U-liefs  and  customs  of 
the  Chinese,  or  of  arrogance  and   presumption  towanl 
the  people  who  gave  them  liospitality.     \a:1  us  U-  d.ir 
on  this  subject.     Are  thes4!  really  the  caune*  of  the  Chi 
nese  war  against  Euro|M-anK»    It  does  not  appear  f«o  to 
thosi-  who  study  the  fa«ts  impartially  and  without  pr.'- 
conceive<l   prejmiices.     The   main  fault   lies  -to  return 
to  the  legend  of  |»aradise-not  with  Adam  or  Eve.  but 
with  the  S-riK-nt  ;  and  the  S-rin-nt  in  this  case  wa-  »h.- 
foreign   prol4-ction  accortleil    fn)m    Inten^sf)-*!   niot ,    ■ 
The  faults  of  the  missionii 
less  just  ifled  ;  but  the  can 

that  through  the  protection  of  lnt«m»ti-«l  powem  th. 
missionaries  !•  unliapplly.  the  vnngnanl  of  mer 

chants  and  air,  m  and  foreiyn  Hol.lier..  " 

The  profesj«ir  giM's  c»ii  to  jHiIni  out  that  ^ 
leal  and  the  most  disastrou*  exan>|'''-  "f  " 


to  be  seen  In  thr  conduct  ..f  the  fM-rmai.  ni.J...f.  Ai.t^r 
luthep:                  f  Ki«.>-t 

The  (  1.  ,....<■"■■     ■  j^ 

on  the  itcope  an  ,p, 

.1- 

:.  --     -. *  J« 

Coriiruuai. 
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GER.MAN  MA(;AZINh> 
ICHARU  K(X  HLICH  writm  Id  Sard  und  Sad 

";  ■  iiy 

was  the  :m 

which  ntade  the  autouiobite  piwMiblr.     The  I-  .if, 

he  MivH,   like  HO  many  e{KM-h-niaking  Invei  ,  n 

child  of   (ierman   gfuinn  anil   ini|ii«try      It  ■,■^1 

fn>m    the   Ottt)    .  ,  |^ 

Dainder,  who  in  _  ...        :-..,.  ..h|« 

to  iierfect  it  and  carry  out  many  other  idea*,  unlike 
Von  DraK  the  inventor  of  the  bicycle,  which  waa  per- 
fected in  England  and  France. 

.Mr.  Kix-hlich  comments  u{Min  the  alMunl  rt^iriclioun 
once  in  fi-rce  again.st  motor  carriageH,  and  iu»y«  that 
while  accideuta  occurring  with  eU-ctrir  tranm  and 
tradesmen's  .   I  '  ■  <•» 

caiis»'d    by  a  .  )  j|. 

He  |M)intMout  the  obvious  ailvantageit  of  niolnr-ilriren 
wagons,  etc.,  in  space  (Kfupie<l  and  in  clennlineKH. 
The  initial  cost  is  greater,  but  when  idle  a  motor  eaiM 
nothing.    T"  tin»e,  uuu«cr»- 

sary,  and  dai  . 

HEKM.VN  UKIMM  OS  RAI'II.VEL. 

Raphael  as  a  world-|«>wer  forms  the  aubjert   of  a 

sket«  h  in  the /)« i/f*(7i«*  7."        "     '         '  «ii 

(irimm.     The  writer  na  ,re 

attempttit  to  write  a  life  of  iiaptiael,  and  Iiam  always 
faileil.     He  was  more  succeMnfnl  with  .Micharl  Aiigelu. 
He  draws  com|iariH(tns  betwi-«n  the  two  irreat  Itallaoa. 
Michael  .\ngelo  live<l  toaf  hfr 

iM-fore  all   men;  wher«-a*>   Ki  mm 

forty,  and   liveil  a  life  of  seclunton.     Nothing  arenis  to 
be  known  of  his  upbringing,  ami  he  f>lif<we<l  nn  murh 
genius  and  technical  skill  in  hinllrsi  pninlintf.  w  hrn  he 
was  twenty-one,  as  in  ai.  >r| 

Angelo  lielon^H  t«i  the  -       ■  .    \  er- 

nini,  and  Ruliens,  but   Raphael  stands  alone  ;  he  bad 
no  one  either  t«>  pn-cisle  htm  «)r  to  f   "     -        '■'  'nt- 

itiRs  of  .Michael  .\ngelo  rontiiin   it<>  i  of 

figure  or  of  melie.      How.  asks    I'  «|- 

ble  to  explain  such  a  gi'nius  as  i.    ,         .        . ..     .     .ng 

master  couhl  have  had  no  rx|ierieiir«* ;  no  earlier  plc> 
tnres  ha<l  anything  like  the  Kplriliial  lieanly  of  hU  own. 

KKVIVAL  or  THK  (  l.tlTKIt  SIIIIV 

The  y\ngu<«t  l-uiue  of  t'rltrr  iMnd  und  Vrrr  mnrnlns 
a  great  numls-r  of  line  plrtun**.     The  •  "^l 

article   Is  that   t  ■     ^ •    ^-    ■' 

rim  :  all  the  pi' 

Well     done    ttid>-etl 

two  tea  cIlpjsTH    ri> 

arconiftanylnK  It  |">inl«  out  that  tlir«e  rllpiiem  an*  once 

ir'    ■  ■    »l- 

elHMJ    ell'  "• 


M  ,    ,.,., ,,  ..,  ( t|d 
r.  ami  are  verv 


>t  only  r< 


•  I  uiaitairr  her. 
w  liUe  tin-  «  Iflr  uf  bef 
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Abyssinia,  Unknown,  Through,    P.  II.  G.  Powell-Cotton 

Aca(U'iiiit>,  International  Association  of,  at  Paris,  H.  Diels, 

Dfiit. 
Aci'tvK'iH"  (ins.  1).  p.  Heap.  Cos. 
Ailanis.  H.rlurt  H..  K.  T.  Klv,  AMRR. 
Act-,  Old.  M.  (J.  Watkins.  (lent. 
A^'uiiialdo.  Kiiiilio.  Capture  of,  F.  Funston,  Ev. 
Apuiiialdo's  Capture.  H.  Mit<-liell.  FrL. 
.\irship:  Is  It  Cmniii^;  V    S.  Newcoiiib,  McCl. 
Alaskan  Eldorado.  Winter  and  Spring  iu  the,  A.  G.  Kings- 

bur.\-,  Nat^I.  August. 
Alcott.  Louisa  Mnv  :  Letters  to  Her  "  Tiaurie."  LHJ. 
Alfred.  Kinjr.  To  the  Meniorv  of.  H.  C.  Sliellev,  Pear. 
Alfred  the  Great-Hero  and  Saint,  J.  Mudge,  MRN. 
Allen,  Kilian.  "The  Robin  Hood  of  Vermont."  J.  W.  Buck- 
ham.  XEng. 
'•America":  Is  It  a  Native  or  Imported  Name?    Van  B. 

Denslow.  Gunt. 
American  idea.  Triumph  of  the.  A.  H.  Ford,  NEng. 
American  People,  the  Vanguard  of  a  New  Race,C.  H.  Robin- 
son, NatM. 
American,  The  Average,  H.  Gannett,  Ev. 
Anarcliy, Trend  towards:  Its  Cause  and  Cure,  E.  C.  Gordon, 

PQ,  July. 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  Scrap-Book  of,  Str. 
Anglo-Saxon  Supremacy,  Historical  Basis  of,  F.  A.Ogg,  Mod. 
Animal  World.  Electricity  in  the,  P.  t'arus,  OC. 
.\ntarctic  Expedition.  British,  XatGM. 
Anthropology  and  the  Evolution  of  Religion,  W.  W.  Peyton, 

Con  tern. 
Antoinette.  Marie,  August  10, 1792,  Mme.  de  C.  Gallevande, 

RPar.  August  15. 
Ants.  H.  .Sutherland.  Ains. 
Arbitration,  International,  Respotisibilily  of  the  Executive 

Powers  and.  .1.  Dumas,  KPP,  August. 
Arboretum,  -Arnold,  Work  of  tlie,  S.  Baxter,  "WW. 
Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  J.  H.  Stevenson,  MRN. 
Architecture: 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  Sturgis's,  M.  Schuvler,  BB. 
English  House,  An  Old,  for  §7,000,  E.  Grey,  LHJ. 
Profession  of  Architecture,  J.  P.  ('oughhui,  Mun. 
Tragedy  of  Architecture,  G.  W.  Hayler,  West. 
Argentina,  Italians  and  the  French  in,  E.  Daiveaux,  RPar, 

August  15. 
Armv:   Field  Service  and  the  National  Guard  Officer,  A. 

^iilinowski,  JMSl. 
Army  Ration  and  Canteen,  L.  L.  Seaman,  JMSI. 
Armv:  Supplv  and  Distribution,  T.  M.  Anderson,  and  C.  A. 

De  vol.  JMSI. 
Army,  United  States— I.,  F.  V.  Greene,  Scrib. 
Art: 
Animal  Painting.  School  for,  Lenore  Van  der  Veer,  Str. 
Art  and  Artists.  J.  La  Farge,  IntM. 
Blenner,  Carle  J..  Jane  Marlin,  NatM. 
Book  Bindings,  Designing  for.  AA. 
Canadian  Art.  Katlierine  V.  INIcHenry,  BP. 
Collin,  Raphael,  B.  Kendell,  MA. 
Convention  in  Art,  E.  Cameron,  BP. 

Decoration,  Scenes  of  the  Chase  Applied  to,  L.  B.  Thomp- 
son, A  J. 
Decorative  and  Industrial  Art  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 

—III..  L.  F.  Day,  AJ. 
Decorative  Art  Exhibit  at  Turin,  E.  Bonardi,  NA,  Au- 
gust 1. 
English  Painting  and  French,  K.  Cox,  IntM. 
Freer,  Frederick  W.,  F.  W.  Morton.  BP. 
French.  Daniel.  Sculptor,  H.  Savigny,  RRP,  September  1. 
Fruit-Painting  in  Oil  Colors,  AA. 
Hodson.  Samuel  J.,  L.  Lusk,  A  J. 
Hofmann,  Heinrich,  Katlileen  Schlesinger,  Str. 
Keramic  Art,  Form  and  Ornament  in— II.,  Mrs.  Monachesi, 

AI. 
La  Farge,  John,  and  Religious  Art  in  America,  Eugenie 

Uhlricli,  Ros. 
Modelling  in  Clay,  AA. 
Models.  Lenore  Van  der  Veer.  Pear. 
Moonlight  Scenes.  Painting,  AA. 
Mucha,  Alphonse  Marie,  A.  G.  Byrns,  AI. 
Nature  and  Ornament.  AA. 
Painting  on  Silk  or  Satin,  Ida  Y.  Clift,  AI. 
Painting  Out-ot-Doors,  AA. 
Picknell,  William  L.,  E.  W^  Emerson,  Cent. 
Pottery  of  the  Cliflf-Dwellers,  Mary  A.  Vreeland,  AI. 
Pyrogravures  of  W.  Beuda,  Frances  A.  Groflf,  aI. 


Rugs,  Oriental,  Poetry  and  Pathos  of.  \V.  G.  Marquis.  BP. 
Sciilpture  and  Decorative  Art  in  the  Salons  of  liKII,  II. 

Frantz,  MA. 
Shelley.  Percy  Bysshe,  Portraits  of,  R.  Garnett,  MA. 
Spanish  Painting  al  the  (iuildliall.  A.  G.  Temple,  MA. 
Stuck,  Franz,  W.  W.  Whitelock,  Al. 
Wallace  Collection,  French  Pictures  In  the,  C.  Phillips, 

AJ. 
Whistler  Collection  at  the  Lenox  Library,  Elisabeth  L. 

Cary.  Al. 
W^ood-Carving  of  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  MA. 
Artillery.  Museum  of.  at  Paris,  ,IALSI. 
Assay  Office  in  New  York  Ciiy,  W.  B.  Northrup,  JunM. 
Astronomy :    Glories    of   Southern    Skies,    A.  D.  Austin, 

LeisH. 
Atom,  Anatomy  of  the.  T.  iNIoiton,  Pear. 
Australia  :  The  Prince  Among  the  Maoris,  RRM,  July. 
Automobile-Making  in  America,  J.  A.  Kingman,  AMllR. 
Baldness.  New  Cure  for,  L.  Caze,  RRP,  ."-eptember  1. 
Ballooning  as  a  Science  and  a  Sjiort,  E.  S.  Holden,  Mun. 
Banking  .Among  the  Poor,  F.  B.  Kirkbride,  Annals. 
Barrett,  Lawrence,  Recollections  of,  Clara  Morris,  McCl. 
Basketry,  Indian,  in  House  Decoration, C.  W.James,  Chaut. 
Bears,  Beguiling  of  the,  F.  Irlaiid,  Scrib. 
Beauty,  W^  J.  Stillman,  Atlant. 
Benbow,  Admiral  John,  W.  J.  Fletcher,  Mac. 
Biological  Station,  Greatest,  in  the  World,  W.  A.  Herdman, 

Pops. 
Birds,  Humming,  of  Ontario,  C.  W.  Nash,  Can. 
Birds,  Wild,  Home  Life  of,  PhoT. 

Blackmore,  R.  D.,  Country  of,  A.  B.  Maurice,  Bkman. 
Blind,  Pavilion  for  the.  Library  of  Congress,  Emily  L.  Sher- 
wood, Home. 
Boiler.  Marine  Water-Tube,  J.  Piatt,  Eng. 
Book-Collecting  as  an  Investment,  W.  Roberts,  Fort. 
Boomers  of  the  West,  J.  R.  Spears,  Mun. 
Boston's  New  Subway,  W.  Win&low,  Mun  A,  June. 
Boy  Soldiers  of  America,  D.  A.  W^illey,  NatM,  August. 
Boys'  Brigade,  F.  S.  Livingstone,  Home. 
Boys:  Saving  Them  from  Crime,  L.  H.  French,  WW. 
Bridge,  American,  in  Burma,  Building  an,  J.  C.Turk,  WW. 
Bridges,  Artistic  and  Inartistic,  H.  T.  Woodbridge,  BP. 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Cath. 
Buffalo,  New  York  :  The  City  at  Night,  R.  L.  Hartt,  Atlant. 
Burke,  Edmund,  and  the  French  Revolution,  W.  Wilson, 

Cent. 
Business  Instinct,  The,  Cham. 
Cairo  and  Its  Panorama,  M.  H.  Braid,  Can. 
California  Guard,  Maneuvers  of  the,  J.  F.  Archibald,  Over, 

August. 
Canada,  Royal  Visits  to,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Forum. 
Canadian  Boatman,  Pearllita  C.  Stadelmen,  Over,  August. 
Cannibal  Tribe,  Our  Last,  J.  Mooney,  Harp. 
Cape  Breton,  Past  and  Present,  W.  L.  Grant,  Can. 
Caricatures,  British,  A.  Filon,  RDM,  August  15. 
Cartwright,  Hon.  Richard,  A.  Shortt.  Can. 
Castaways  and  Their  Influence  on  Population,  W.  AUing- 

ham,  Gent. 
Cat-Raising  as  a  Business,  Mabel  Cornish-Bond,  Mun. 
Cathode  Rays.  J.  J.  Thomson,  Harp. 
Cattle-Breeding  for  Amateurs— II.,  F.  S.  Peer,  O. 
Cattle-Ranching  in   the  Southwest,  Economics  of,  R.  M. 

Barker.  AMRR. 
Cavalry  Scouting,  O.  H.  Porter,  USM. 
Cavendish,  Henry,  C.  K.  Edmunds,  PopS. 
Celtic— the  Biggest  Ship,  C.  Roberts,  W^W. 
Census  of  1900,  Story  of  the,  W.  Wellman,  McCl. 
Chairs  and  Sofas,  Construction  of.  A  A. 
Chess  as  a  War-Game,  E.  E.  Chmnington,  USM. 
Chess-Players,  A  Village  of,— Strobeck,  Germany,  Annie  B. 

Maguire,  WWM. 
Chicago  Street  Railways,  M.  R.  Maltbie,  and  E.  F.  Bard, 

MunA,  June. 
Chicago,  the  Most  National  City,  R.  Linthicnm,  Ains. 
Children,  Dependent,  Importation  of,  C.  Kelsey,  Annals. 
China: 
Characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  R.  Morrison,  OC. 
Chinese  Society,  Basis  of,  F.  W.  WMlliams,  IntM. 
Mission  Schools  in  China,  Mary  H.  Krout,  Chaut. 
Opium  War,  Emperor  Tao-Kwang  and  the,  MM.  Gallery 

and  Yvan,  OC. 
Peking,  Diplomatic  Life  in,  Elizabeth  von  Hayking,  IntM. 
Poetry,  Chinese,  Evolution  of,  L.  Charpeutier,  RRP,  Sep- 
tember 1. 
Chinese  Exclusion,  a  Benefit  or  a  Harm?    Ho  Yow,  NAR. 


INDEX    TO  PERIODK^ALX 


'^'"■j;'''5^'J,^^^?{I^''lence.  Apologetic  Worth  of.  W.  B.  Or»«iM,. 


y.NAR. 
.  Xtvuik. 


IHt. 

Mind. 


iM and  Places  In, J, M.Dixon, 


('hristiiinSvifnce.  Phatif.iiii  K. 
Cliristianity.  l{fci>vir>  ..:  .1.- 
Clirist's  Sfiorul  t'lmiiiiu'.  t    >.  n;  - 
Clmrc-h  and  tlic  State,  •;.  s..i  i  !    I;  - 

CMiiirch  of  til.'  Kutiin-.  A-iillr  \V.  \\ „,„„ 

"^''^  Jui'i"         ^'"'l«*l  States,  Urowth  of.  a!  F.  W«b«r.  ManA, 
City.  Ainrrican.  Rise  of  tin-.  '.V.  \\  MtCl 

C'ivllizjition:  \V)„it  Is  It  ?    C.M.l;  Wwit, 

I'lapp,  Henry  Austin.  Ktininis.cn, .-  ..r     ii  '   \tlant 
Clark's  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth."  C.'a.  Tut  tie,  Yale, 

Clinyi^io^'^K'fal  Association,  American,  Annual  Meeting  of 

Coffee  Houjie  Plan.  A.  L.  Sweetscr.  Onnt 
College  Clubs  in  New  York.  K.  T.  Noble.  JunM 
t.  o  le^e.  Girl  Freshmen  at.  Alice  K.  Fallows." .Mun. 
Volh^'f  Trust,  T.  K.  Will.  Arena. 

Colleg.s.. Methodist,. Self-Help  and  Cost  at.  J.  M.Ivw.MRVY 
t  olonies.  \\  orld  s.  Develonnieiit  of  the.  O.  P.  Au.itin  .'-iooS    " 
Comic  Paper  in  America.  W.  H.  Shelton   (rit 
Coinstock  .Mine  of  To-dav.  T.  .\.  liickani.  CasM 
Concentration.  .Sarah  C.  Le  .Moyne  and  Carolyn  .Shipman, 

Coney  Island.  Marvelous,  G.  W.  Carryl,  Mun 
Confucius,  Wi.sdom  of.  .JunM. 

Cont'o.  What  Has  Taken  Place  on  the.  S.  Basset,  RRP    Au- 
gust la  and  September  1. 
Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States.  L.  I.uzzatti,  N  \    ^ueu-stl 
Cooperative  Movement  in  France,  J.  Bar.lous,  KPP    \uituat' 
Copperheads  of  the  Civil  War,  H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR.  * 

Corpi)rHtions  and  Government,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt 
Cotton-Field,  III  the,  M.  H.  Tlirasher.  Out. 
County  (Joveniment,  Kesmtisibilitv  in,  S.  E.  Sparline  PSQ 
Coursing  in  Kansas  and  Nehraska.C.  H.  Morton.  O 
Cricket  Records.  H.  Stuart,  Black. 

Cricket  Teams.  Engli-h.  in  Australia,  H.  Gordon,  Bad. 
Crimmal  Trials.  Early— I..  GBag. 
"Crisis.  The,"  Some  Real  Persons 

Bkman. 

Crispi.  Francesco.  P.  D'Albaro.  Contem. 
Croker.  "  Boss."  (J.  Myers,  NatF{. 
Croquet,  Psycliology  of.  G.  H.  Powell.  Temp. 
Cubans:  Can  They  Govern  Cuba?    E.  WtKxi.  Forum. 
Cultur*>,  Middle-Class.  Fifty  Years  Ago,  J.  G.  Alger.  VTest. 
Cushing.  William.  F.  R.  Jones.  GBag. 
Cycle-Way.  Californias  Great.  T.  D.  Denham,  Pear. 
Dawson  as  It  Is.  H.  J.  Woodside.  Can. 
Denmark,  Diary  of  a  Holiday  in,  Pllla  E.  Overton.  LeisH. 
Derry  and  Limerick.  Sieges  of.  H.  .Mangan.  NineC. 
Dickens.  Dramat  i/.ations  of.  P.  Wilstach,  Bkman. 
Discount  Policy.  .Modern— I..  N.  E.  Weill.  BatikL. 
"Distribution  of  Wealth."  by  John  Bates  Clark,  T.  N.  Car- 
ver. QJEcon.  August. 
Doukholiors  in  Canada,  Among  the,  Nellie  E.  Baker,  MIsR. 

August. 
Dogs.  Humor  of:  Interview  with  Cecil  Aldin,  YW. 
Drama.  Popular,  in  Brittany,  IntM. 
Dress.  .Men's.  Reform  in.  C.  M.  Connolly,  Mun. 
Dress.  Women's,  Reform  in.  pri'  •  •  --  ^■-enburg,  N.\R. 
Dreyfus.  Captain  Alfre<l:  Five  My  Life,  WWM. 

Drift  of  Floating  Bottles.  J.  Pa.  .  \I. 

Duel,  The.  in  France,  I.  Cfelli,  N'A,  August  1. 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  F.  Cunllffe-Owen,  Jnn.M. 
Economic  (icography,  Prihcl|.les  of.  L.  .M.  Keasltoy.  l'>y. 
Economic  Harmon  v.  Elenienrs  in,  (t.  t  inn  ton,  Gunt. 
Edinburgli,  Scotland.  W.St -<••'••    I'hoT. 
Education:   see  also  Kindi  : 

Denmark.  "  peasant  Ciii\  '  of,  J.  C.  Ray.  Eil. 

Education  in  the  L'nite<l  .states,  (i.  p.  <;.mmIi,  West. 

Eilucational  Progress  of  the  Year,  E.  K    Mrown.  EdR. 

Gartiens  for  Sclio<d-<  '  <i.  H.K'  ir. 

Hoole.  Charles,  Scb<"  .  F.  Wat  <\. 

Imagination  in  the  Smj. IN  m  i  ne  Clanm. -,  < <lge,  EdR. 

Industrial  Schools  in  Paris,  A.  Fietirijuln,  RefS. 

Joliet  Townshit)  High  .Schiwd.  .1.  .S.  Brown,  .School. 

Literary  Drill  in  College     II..  (J.  S.  L<'e,  Crll. 

Llteralurt- in  ihe.SclKMil  Prngraiiime,.!.  W.  .VlH-rnethy.  F.d. 

L)(<;es  of  France,  E.  L.  Hani)  .  ."^clifwd. 

.Nlanual  Training.  C.  F.  Carroll.  Kd. 

National   rnivi-islf  y.  Re(x,ri  of  I  he  Cm  •■nn,  h;dR. 

Pans   ExiHiMition.  Educaiioruil   Lesw.-  .  Anna  T. 


.National   i  nivi-islfy.  Ke(x>rl  of 
Pans   Exjm-'ltion,  Educaiioruil 
Smith.  KdR. 


I'arcxhial  SdwKd  Question.  P.  R.  McDevltt.  Cmh. 
.S»-hf)ol,  Ideal.  MS  Ba«i.  .1  r.i.  <   1,11,1  "-it'i.l  .  .G.  S.  Mull.  Forum. 
.School  Su|M-rvision.  I  I'rliice.  EdR. 

.Science   Course    for  i^.    H.    C.  Coopor. 

.S<hfH.l. 
Secondary  Education.  Tendenrlen  In,  E.  E.  Brown.  flchooK 
.Suggestion  m.   I'reiMTlpllon   In   Ccmrwr*  of  Htuiljr.  It.  •' 

BiMllle,  Ed. 

Supplemi-ntary  Readlnjj  for  Children.  .May  Low^.  K.«l. 
rnlver«lly,  American,   Evolution  of  the,  V.  W,  CUrkr. 
Forum. 
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("haul. 
Flowers.  English.  In  an  Egj-pHAn  Garden,  E.  L.  Butcher 

Long. 
"Fhlng  Dutchman.  The,"  Spiritual  Slgnincanre  of.  B.  O. 

Fl"  '  •!. 

Fox- IP  the  Scottish  Hlghlanda,  A.  I.  MrConDochic, 

Teiiiji. 
France : 
Agrarian  France,  C.  Karr.  R-»*oc.  AuguaL. 
Army.    Reform    of     IVnlteutUry    »cnric««    In     lh«,    K. 

Lnrcher.  P.I'I'.  A'ti,-'!'!. 
Channel  I  '  '     '  ■  \\ 
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gust. 
Dii>  fiis  .Vffalr  and  France.  E.  Talllchet.  Bl'. 
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Debt,  PtiMir.  of  Ort>at  Rritnin.  H.  Cox.  XAR. 

Knrt<iry  Acts  C'oiisolidatinii  Hill,. I.  Shirley,  West. 

FtHxl  .<'ui>|ily  ill  Titiu'of  War,  S.  L.  Murray,  .IMSI. 

itladstom-'s"  Koroinii  I'olifv,  I'riiu-ii)li'H  oi',  M.  I).  O'Rricn, 
Wi>>t. 

Houfio  of  Lords,  Earl  Xi-lson,  MoiiR. 

Iinix'i'ialisni.  luul  the  Coming  Crisis  for  Democracy,  ,T.  K. 
Kllam,  West. 

Irish  N\iisntu-e  and  How  to  Abate  It,  E.  t)icoy,  NineC. 

Irish  I'tiiversity  Commission,  O'O.  Morris.  Fort. 

Jinlii-ature,   Kiitflish,  Century  of— VII.,   Van  V.  Veeder, 
(iHan. 

Lilieral  Party,  Present  Position  of  the.  MonR. 

Lilieralism,  Decline  in,  W.  Clarke.  PSQ. 

.Mint.  Ucport  of  the.  for  1!H)0.  HankL. 

Naval  Helorm:  "Tho  Man  Behind  the  Gun,"  USM. 

Nonconformists,   Early,   Education    of    the,  F.  Watson, 
Gent. 

Party-.System.  The.  R.  N.  Ijanprdon-Davies,  Mac. 

Pensions,  l)hl-AL:e,  A.  M.  lirice.  Temp. 

Political  Situation  in  England,  (i.  .Smith,  NAR. 

Pro-Hoer,  Anatomy  of  the,  W.  Haleiuh,  NatR. 

Railways,  Hritisli,  Position  of,  BankL. 

Rosebery.  Lord.  Open  Letter  to,  Fort. 

.Seamanship.  Deatii  and  Burial  of,  H.  N.  Shore,  USM. 

South  .-Vlrica.  Britain's  Title-Deeds  in,  Mac. 

University  Reform  in  the  Victorian  Era,  J.  A.  R.  Mar- 
riott. Fort. 
Grillparzer,  A  Poet-Musician,  C.  Bellaigue,  RDM,  Septem- 
ber 1. 
Guizot.  Francois,  Georgiana  Hill,  Gent, 
(run.  Evolution  of  Sport  with  the,  W.  Gerrare,  O. 
Harper,  William  Rainey,  C.  H.  Wetmore,  Home. 
Ilauptmann,  Gerhart,  Beatrice  Marshall,  Fort. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Impressions  of  the,  H.  C.  Potter,  Cent. 
Health  Gfllcers,  Vermont  School  for.  San. 
Heraldry— Its  Laws  and  Its  Humors,  Jane  MacNeal,  Mun. 
Heme,  .lames  A.,  Appreciation  of,  H.  Garland,  J.  J.  Enne- 

king,  U.  O.  Flower,  .-Vrena. 
History,  (reneral:  A  New  Division  Needed,  M.  V.  B.  Knox, 

MKNY. 
Holyoake,  George  Jacob,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Hospital,  Boston  Floating,  Laura  E.  Poulsson,  KindR. 
Hotels,  Modern,  G.  B.  Mallon,  Ains. 
Housekeepers,  Born,  ^Irs.  Scott-Moncrieff,  Cham. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Honiancier,  P.  Bourget,  Crit. 
Huxley,   Thomas  H.,  Some  Characteristics  of,    I.  W.  Ho- 

werth,  OC. 
Hymns  That  Haven't  Helped,  C.  Graves,  JunM. 
Ibsen's  Pessimism,  H.  Lichtenberger,  RPar,  August  15. 
Ice-Sailing,  ^M.  Woodward,  Pear. 
Immortality?  Do  Men  Desire,  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Fort. 
Income  as  a  Tyrant,  Eva  Anstruther,  Corn. 
India: 

Civil  Service,  W.  Lee-Warner,  Corn. 

Currency  Problems,  A.  P.  Andrew,  QJEcon,  August. 

Decay  of  British  Rule,  JNI.  Carey,  USM. 

English  Neglect  of  Indian  Poetry,  K.  Blind,  Forum. 

Famines,  Future,  USM. 

Message  of  India,  C.  Johnston,  Contem. 

Superstitions  in  India,  G.  A.  Levett- Yeats,  Mac. 
Industrial  Betterment  at  Port  Sunlight,  S.  Gamble-Walker, 

SocS. 
Industrial  Consolidation,  C.  R.  Flint,  CasM. 
Infantry  Tactics,  Evolution  of— II.,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Ingram,  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  F.  W.,  W.  Durban,  Out. 
Insects  on  the  Farm,  Martha  McCulloch-Williams,  McCl. 
Insular  Cases,  Decisions  in  the,  J.  W.  Burgess,  PSQ. 
Insular  Cases,  Supreme  Court  and  the,  L.  S.  Rowe.  Annals. 
Insular  Questions,  Some,  N.  T.  Bacon,  Yale,  August. 
Insurance,  Fire,  Craft  of,  F.  H.  Kitchin,  NatR. 
Inventions,  Great,  Since  the  World's  Fair,  J.  B.  Walker,  Cos. 
lona,  the  Isle  of  Columba's  Cell,  Agnes  C.  Storer,  Cath. 
Ireland,  Condition  of.  Black. 

Ireland,  Travels  in,  H.  Potez,  RPar,  September  1. 
Italy  and  the  Dreibund,  Deut. 

Italy,  Famine  and  Its  Causes  in,  E.  C.  Strutt,  MonR, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Japanese,  L.  Larkin,  Str. 
.lapan.  Elementary  Schools  in,  W.Burnet,  Gent. 
Japanese  Novel,  Modern,  J.  Tebla,  RRP,  August  15. 
Japanese  Plants  in  American  Gardens,  Frances  Duncan, 

Atlant. 
Japanese,  Thinking  in,  C.  L.  Brownell,  BB. 
Jefferies,  Richard,  at  Home,  1).  Stafford,  Bad. 
Jesuit  Plea  for  Jesuits,  J.  Gerard,  MonR. 
Johnson,  Tom  L.,  Campaign  of  Social  Revolution  by,  H. 

George,  Jr.,  NatM.  August. 
J6kai,  Maurus,  R.  N.  Bain,  MonR. 
Journalism :  The  Comic  Paper  in  America,  W.  H.  Shelton, 

Crit. 
Jugglers,  Japanese,  W.  B.  Robertson,  Cass. 
Kansas  After  the  Drought,  F.  W.  Blackmar,  AMRR. 
Kilbourne,  Col.  James,  Sketch  of.  SocS. 
Kindergarten  Education  and  Child  Study  at  the  National 

Educational  Association,  Kind. 
Kindergarten,  Rhythm  in  the,  Ethel  R.  Lindgren,  KindR. 


Kindergarten,  Work  and  Play  in  the,  Alice  H.  Putnam, 

KindR. 
Koch,  Robert,  and  His  Work,  H.  M.  Biggs.  AMRR. 
Kuyper,  Dr.  A.,  the  New  Prime  Minister  of  Holland,  RRL. 
Labor  liCgislation  in  France  Under  tho  Third  Republic — II., 

W.  F.  WiUoughby.  QJEcon.  August. 
Labor  Organizations,  C.  A.  Murdock,  Over,  August. 
Laughter  of  Savages, .).  Sully,  IntM. 
Law  and  Liberty,  F.  Exline,  Arena. 
Lawn-Tennis  in  Continental  Europe,  C.  Hobart,  O. 
Le  Conto,  Josepli,  J.  Royce,  IntM. 

Legal  Profession,  Some  Delights  of  tho,  W.  B.  Dowd,  GBag. 
Life-Saving  on  the  English  (Joasts.  J.  B.  Harrold,  C'bam. 
Lincoln,  Abraham:  His  Power  of  Expression,  R.  W.  Gilder, 

MRNY. 
Lincoln.  Abraham,  Side-Lights  on,  J.  M.  Scovel,  Over. 
Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn,  a  Census  of  Modern  Womaniiood,  G.  Pas- 
ton,  Fort. 
Lipton,  .Sir  Thomas,  at  Home,  D.  Stewart,  O. 
Literature :    Professor  Saintsbury's  History  of  Criticism, 

L.  E.  Gates,  Crit. 
Living  a  Hundred  Years,  Art  of,  F.  L.  Hoffman,  San. 
London,  Eighteenth-Century,  Through  French  Eye-G lasses. 

G.  Paston,  Long. 
Longevity,  Philosophy  of,  R.  P.  di  Calboli,  NA,  August  16. 
Louisbourg,  Colonial  Fighters  at.  C.  T.  Brady,  McCl. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  a  Decade  After,  E.  W.  Bowen  MRN. 
Lumberers  of  Minnesota,  R.  K.  Chapman,  LeisH. 
Lupus,  a  Tubercular  Affection  of  the  Skin,  W.  A.  Hackett, 

San. 
Lytton,  Lord,  Novels  of,  W.  F.  Lord,  NineC. 
Machine-Shop  Practice,  American,  P.  LUders,  Eng. 
Machine  Tools  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  J.  Horner,  CasM. 
McMillin,  Emerson,  A.  Goodrich,  WW. 
MacBae,  Jane,  Story  of,  J.  P.  MacLean,  AMonM. 
Magazine  Literature,  Best  Plan  to  Save,  M.  B.  Corse,  WW. 
Maine  Guide  and  the  Maine  Camp,  H.  L.  Jillson,  O. 
Man  and  His  Education,  I.  Isola,  RasN,  August  1. 
Mankind,  Organization  of,  E.  W.  Cook,  Contem. 
Marshall,  John,  J.  B.  Moore,  PSQ. 

Mascaloiige  in  the  Flambeau  Waters,  H.  S.  Canfleld,  O. 
Maximite,  the  New  Explosive,  H.  Maxim,  NEng. 
Measurement,  Standards  of,  J.  A.  Brashear,  CasM. 
Measuring  Machine  in  the  Workshop,  J.  E.  Sweet,  CasM. 
Memory  and  Impressions,  A.  M.  Thurber,  Mind. 
Meredith  and  Hardy,  Historic  Place  of,  E.  Gosse,  IntM. 
Merejkowski,  Dmitri,  H.  Trench,  Crit. 
Meteorology,  C.  Kaszner,  Deut. 

Methodism,  Class  Meeting  in,  J.  H.  Vincent,  MRNY. 
Metz— Thirty  Years  After,  W.  M.  J.  Williams,  Cass. 
Milan,  Castello  of,  Julia  Cartwright,  MonR. 
Missions: 

China,  Mission  Schools  in,  Mary  H.  Krout.  Chaut. 

Germany,  Protestant  Church  of,  and  Its  Foreign  Mission 
Work,  G.  H.  Schodde,  MisR,  August. 

International   Missionary   Union,  Eighteenth  Session  of 
the,  J.  T.  Gracey,  MisR. 

Jewish  Missions,  L.  Meyer.  MisR,  August. 

Liberality,  Christian  vs.  Heathen,   E.  N.  Harris,  MisR, 
August. 

Methodist  Missionary  Polity,  J.  M.  Thoburn,  MRNY. 

Pioneering    Among    the    Cannibals— II.,   S.   McFarlane, 
MisR,  August. 

Problems   on   the   Foreign  Field,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR, 
August. 

Protection  of  Missionaries,  B.  Labanca,  NA,  August  1. 

Rescue  Mission  Work,  Principles  of,  Margaret  B.  Robin- 
son, MisR,  August. 
Mivart's  Doubts  Against  the  Faith,  J.  F.  X.  Westcott,  Cath. 
Modeller,  A  Lightning,  F.  Holmfleld,  Str. 
Monitor,  The  Day  of  the,  J.  R.  Spears,  JunM. 
Monopolies  and  the  Law,  J.  B.  Clark,  PSQ. 
Montana :  The  Crown  of  the  Continent,  G.  B.  Grinnell,  Cent. 
Montenegrin  Jubilee,  W.  Miller,  Mac. 
Moore,  Tom,  American  Trip  of,  J.  G.  Daley,  Cath. 
Morality:  Is  It  Possible  Without  Religion?  C.  M.  Bishop. 

MRN. 
Mother,  The,  in  the  Church,  Lucy  R.  Meyer,  MRNY. 
Mountain  Climbing,  Practical,  Annie  S.  Peck,  O. 
Mountains,  British,  H.  Spender,  Cass. 
Municipal  Electric  Plants  in  Massachusetts  Cities,  A.  D. 

Adams,  Yale,  August. 
Musical  Reminiscences,  H.  B.  Fabiani,  Mod. 
Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of  the— IX.,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 
Naturalism  and  Idealism,  C.  S.  Myers,  Phil. 
Nature  Studies  in  September,  N.  H.  Moore,  Chaut. 
Negro,  Criminal— VII.,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena. 
Newspapers,  Alien,  of  New  York  City,  H.  Clemens,  Bkman. 
New  York,  Mid-Air  Dining  Clubs  in,  C.  Moffett,  Cent. 
New  York's  Subway  Policy,  W.  J.  Gaynor,  MunA,  June. 
New  York's  Water  Front,  Anne  O'Hagan,  JunM. 
New  York  :  The  Poor  in  Summer,  R.  A.  Stevenson,  Scrib. 
Nile,  Sailing  on  the,  F.  M.  Edselas,  Cath. 
North  Pole,  How  I  Hope  to  Reach  the,  E.  B.  Baldwin,  McOl. 
Ocean,  Rolling  Across  the,  W.  Fawcett,  FrL. 
Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting,  E.  Wood,  Ains. 
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PaUslliu'.  Mihl.rii.  l)rr.s!»|ii.  K.  W.  G   'Mnsterm»n    RIK 
ur.aina  Hut,  Kl»..  ..f  tl..-.  g!  SudleyVjuLM  *"'  "'**' 

I'aii-Aiiurunn  Kxix)siti(m: 
Art  Kxhibit,  tJraie  \V.  Cnrran.  Motl 
Art,  OrK'anization  as  Applie.l  to.  f.  Y.  Turner  C«l 

City  of  the  Future-a  Prophecy,  .1.  B.  Walker.  Cm 
D.».ley  Mr    ..»  the  Mi.hvay,  F.  P.  I),,,,,,.-.  O.s 
h.liu-atioMal  Influence  of  the  KxiK.sition.  N.  M.  Butler  Co« 
Human  Nature,  Kshihit  of.  Luvlr>ia  lUn   Cos 
In.  uhator  Baby  a.j.l  Niattara  Falls.  A.  Br.xha'ne.  (V« 
Me,haniei»l  arul  Kl.otrlcal  Features,  W.  S.  Aldrleh    kn«r 
Notes  .)n  the  KxpoMtion,  K.  lirai.t.  Cos.  '       '* 

Novelties  at  the  BufTalo  Fair.  J.  Hawth.  -  ' 

OrKanizationof  an  Exposition.  \V.  1    Hu  ,,s 

Pan-Anurican  Exposition.  L.  I).  Vorvin-  iii„ii.»  i- 

Philippine  E.iucational  Exhibit   l'.  H   Spahr.'out,  '^'"'  '"^ 
Studies  from  Life.  T.  Paul.  NatM,  Auk-usI. 
>  alueof  the  LxiK)sition.  .\.  Shaw   Cos 
Parodists.  Some  American,  W.  T.  Larue'd.  Bkman 
Parody   Plea  tor,  I'.  Pollard,  Bkinan  ""^man. 

R(;.^r^"*'''    '^^"^   "Graves  do   Communi."   A.   Caateleln. 
Paper  Mill,  Largest,  in  the  World.  A.  I).  Adams.  CusM 
I  ayne,  John  H.iward,  Uepatriatinjr,  (i.  N.  Lovejoy.  Home 
Pentateu.  h.  Origin  of  the,  W.  F.  Warren,  Bib      '*'  ""'"^• 
Perry,  Commodore   Personality  of,  W.  Faweett,  Mod. 
PeMalozzi.  Heinrich.  S.  Louise  Pattesoii.  Chant 
Phi  ipiH".  Louis,  in  the  Inited  Stat.  s.  Jan.-  M.  Parker  Cent 
Philippines,  Employment  of  Negroes  in  the.  A.  K.  Abbott* 
AngA.  ' 

Philippines:  Preparations  for  Civilizntion,  WW. 
Philippines,  Kehgious  Conditions  in  th«?— II.,  J.  B.  Rodeer^ 

MisK.  .\ugust.  • 

Photography  : 

Birds,  Art  of  Photographing,  A.  H.  Vcrrill,  FrL. 

Landscape  Photography,  C.  II.  Cattln.  Ev. 

Mo<lel.  A  Versatile,  C.  E.  Fairinan.  PhoT. 

Photographer;*'  Association  of  America,  National  Conven- 
tion of  the.  W  PM. 

Photography  in  the  Courts.  W.  G.  Oppenheim,  JunM. 

Portraiture.  Modern,  A.  (lentlie.  Over,  August. 

Printing  in  Two  Colors,  PhoT. 

Sliutter,  Abu>.-  of  tlie,  E.  W.  Newromh,  PhoT. 
Pianists  of  the  Past.  C.  .Salaman.  HIa.k. 
Picturesque,  Our  Heritage  of  the,  E.  H.  Hall,  MunA.  June. 
Pittsburg,  a  City  of  Brain  and  Brawn,  Lillian  W.  Betts, 

Plants  as  Water-Carriers.  B.  D.  Ilalsted,  popS 
Plays.  Staging  of,  .X)  Years  Ago,  E.  U.  Buckley.  Gent. 
Political  Movement  of  the  Nineieeuih  Century,  F.  Parsons. 

.Arena. 
Political  Parties.  Future  of,  C.  A.  Conant,  Atlant. 
Political  Situation,  Notes  on  the  Keacimn  in  ilie.  .Vtlant 
Political  Society  and  UtilitarianiMii.  J.  .M.  .\.  Brown,  We«t 
Political  Tenilencies.  Present,  W.  I,.  Ci«>k,  Annals. 
Pomp«-ii,  0<lr|s  and  Ends  in,  Lily  Wolllsohn,  (ieiit. 
Poor,  Th<\  in  Summer,  IL  .\.  Stevenson.  S<rib. 
I'oor,  What  Cities  Are  Doing  for  the  Children  of  the,  C.  L. 

Brace,  NEng. 
Population,  Irban.  of  the  United  States,  NatGM. 
Porto  Kico,  Impressions  of.  (irac  e  E.  Browne.  .Mo<l. 
Porto  Kic«i.  Civil  (ifivernment  in.  W.  H.  Hunt.  WW. 
Porto  Kican  Coat-of-.Vrms,  F.  E.  Leupp,  WW. 
Prague,  Bohemia,  A.  .Symons,  Harn. 
"e.sbyterinn  Church,  Southern,  U 

the.  It.  .\.  Lapsley,  Py,  July. 
Preservation  of  the  Picturesque  and  Historic,  K.  H.  Hnll, 

MunA,  June. 
Printing  Presses.  Private  and  Special— XL,  F.  Carrington, 

BB. 
Printing  Telegraph,  \  .Successful.  M.  Foster,  WW. 
I'rotlt,  Risk  Theory  of.  F.  B.  Ihiwhy.  uJEcon.  AugUHt. 
Psychic  Waves.  J.  F.  Borinell.  MK.S. 
I'liritans.  Early  Virginia.  E.  .Ma<  k.  Pg,  July. 
•^I'bec,  City  of,  I).  A.  Patten,  AniiA. 
gi.  liecy  I>id  Wolfe  Take,  A.  11.  I     Colquhnun.  Can. 
Itiiil  way  Slgii.i  I-    V,  '.v  S)  stem  of  Working.  ( 'hnni. 
Real  Estate.   \  Mtof.  W.  A.  Si'Iihth.  .MunA,  Jun«. 

Redwoods,  I;..,    ,,  iig,  .1.  Mulr,  A'linr. 

iteformation,  lit KH^n  of  the,  R.  'i'.  I- 
Religion  and  Science  at  (he  Dawn  i<  tli  Century, 

W.  H.Mallock.  Fort. 
RcllglouH  InsinKtion.  Working  Hyi>otheiilii  for.  B.  H.  Win- 

'  h.-ier.  Bib. 
l!<lit;..,iis  Parliament  Men.  C.  C.  Itonnef,  OC. 
R<i,,-.  I,,  Jra,  C.  V.  Ed  in  lit,.!-.  M<m|. 
R.lail  Trade,  Conc.-iii  ,.M.H.  I: 

Revere,  Paul,  and  III-  I  ■/.  W    I  rU>. 

Rhodes.  Cecil,   il.  .V||,  ,,'. 

Rh.\  iiieH.  (Jiiaint.  I.;  I  I'ji  I.  irr»  A.  Payne.  Mome. 

Rice.  Willi.  Harveni  iiiu  of.  (>.  i.i'  in  .  I  ,  nr. 

RlMi-  .Match  ShiM.ting.  Inteniailoiial.  G.  W.  WliKlffnIr.  O. 


I're.sbyterian  Church.  Southern,  Distinctive    Principles  of 


•obloyraphy  of-  XIII..  O-it 


otJiotfrapby  of-  XIII..  O-it, 

fi..  f'!  .„,,,'   n    i.   iu.hor».aan. 


M 


»,  N  fciirf. 


R..s<.Ur>     U»ni:   Hia  lUcapie  "troiu  il<r 


H.   Webbi. 


[  I!  W.Houtrll.XAK. 

Rusj,i«   „„a   Fiulaud.  CouHict    lU'twceti  -  V.'   J   '  ,, 

!  '''Ue<lono«tarff.  NAK. 


1, 

■'snliimn  I- 
."snmon-     \ 


r.  JunM. 
..  o»rr. 
K.  Pudiani.  NatJ4. 

^IRR. 


-    "^      -non^.LHJ. 


Sick. 
Simp! 


Iriccutviiuial  o(  Um  tilrth.  April, 

■'-.Pear. 

M. 

•  --ton.  Enir. 

Ilia  Lewis,  Home. 


rniii-r,   run. 
Socialism?  Is  There  a  Scientific,  C. 


h  Fiction.  L.  Ma- 
rt, fa^t'c.  Ao- 

S  man  Student* '..E.  Tlssot,  KRP,  August  15  and 

-     ,  \.\ifT  I. 

South,  .New.  l)i>i><>rtunltlesof  the.  J.  Strong,  SocS. 

South  BcimI.  IfKllinr*.  F.   A    MIM'T    NnrM    • 

.Southern!'  T.  N.  P««*.,  Atlant. 

Southern  I 

Space  ami   ..„..    ,,,....i      i>..<...-».  I     "      ■         plill 

Spain,  Anticlerical  Movement  In,  A.  B«  Ml«R   Au- 

^ust. 
.«5pain.  Health  i  F.  F.  O-  .n. 

Spain.  I'rogre.  f  In.  H    1  a,* 

Si  ;;   nda,  j.  i.i.  u  .  r...  m. 

Si  .  Amateur.  .M.  K.  \f. 

•'^'  .  A  (  eni  '  ■Millar,  Cham. 

S''  .',  T.  W  1  i;. 

Sr.  11     M  .,,.1  s.  <».  H..i.^-    .  „ 

••"'■  it.  A.  W. 

>"  w    i>   \'  .     j: 

S' 


.  Ituiit. 


S' 

.•Sv 

Si'. 
S«' 

."s  .' 
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T. 
T 
T. 

Th 

Tn 
Ta 

Trnni*,  J.  .1 
T(....  ..—  • 

Ti 

Ti 


.  CrU. 
ion,  U8M. 

"ittertion.  JMSI. 

;  >«  trv.  Arpna. 


VlnrT. 


TI 
Ti 


I     RI).M. 

J    A.Ouarle«,I«0,JtiIr. 

<:i:     lla    Anio-Nirrno    Kmrr.-nii-r,    K.   H. 

T>  ■!.  Intfrrlew  with.  P.  .M™.  giir<-n.  N«iM. 

T'  Tio    t!  ..  M:,!,    W    U    <■,   .'!,    CaaM 

T' 

T.  .  HIK. 


I  r  War."  Com, 
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Cmises  of  tho  Sonth  African  Wnr,  E.  Grev.  NntU. 

Do  Wet's  First  aii<l  Worst  Uopul-^i".  F.  H.O'N.ill.  ("ham. 

£nf;liiii(l,  I'(>rtii»;al,  and  tho  youtli  African  Ucptilylics,  D. 
H.  I'oiirf  iiuai'l.  t'oruni. 

Kartlr  Lalxir.  An  Alti'rnative  to.  J.  Van  ritt<>rs,  XiiicC. 

SottUMuoniof  Soutli  Africa.  E.  B.  Iwan-MUller.  Fort. 

Tliird  Year  of  tlio  War.  W.  T.Stead.  RHL. 
Trees.  Mottle.  W.S.  Kent.  I'oar. 
Trollone.  Ant  lion  v.  L.  ."Stephen,  XatR. 
Troy,  Old.  Day  at,  W    A.  Elliott.  .MliNY. 
'Prusts.  Fiiianciiivr,  E..T.  Edwards,  WW. 
TulH>rculosis,  Fit;lit  Against,  l{.  Koch.  PopS;  ."^an. 
Tuberculosis,  Measures  Adopted  for  tlic  Prevention  of.  San. 
Tuskenee:  How  It  Does  Its  Work,  H.  T.  WashinKton,  FrL. 
Unemployment,  Measurement  of,  W.  F.  Willoutilihy,  Yale. 
United  States:  Colonies  and  Nation— IX..  W.  Wilson,  Harp. 
United  States  Steel  C'orporation,  Genesis  of  the,  E.  S.  jleade, 

QJEcon,  AuKUSt. 
Vegetarianism  and  Evolution,  San. 
Venetian  Kepublic,  Art  and  Letters  Under  the,  P.  Molmenti, 

RasN,  AuKtist  1. 
Vice,  Municipal  Regulation  of,  MunA,  June. 
Vivisection,  Problem  of,  J.  Oldfleld,  West. 
Volcano,  American,  Birth  of  an,  C.  H.  Merriam,  Ev. 
Voting.  Compulsory,  in  Belgium,  A.  Nerincx,  Annals. 
Walking,  In  Praise  of,  L.  Stephen.  MonR. 
^Var  in  the  Future,  H.  G.  Wells,  NAR. 


Warfare,  Onorrilla  or  Partisan— V.,  T.  M.  Maguire,  USM. 
\Varfarc:  'I'he  Artillery  Duel.  C.  H.  AVilson,  US.M. 
Wars  of  the  Future,  ,1.  de  Blocli,  Coiilcm. 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  S.  .1.  MncKniglil,  AngA. 
\Yaste,  Utilization  of,  P.  T.  Auslen,  Forum. 
AVaterloo,  Iowa,  G.  L.  McNult,  SocS. 
Webster,  Daniel— IV.,  J.  B.  McMasler,  Cent. 
West,  Building  of  the,  C.  S.  Nichols.  Nat  M,  August. 
Westminster  Abbey  and  tho  Coi-onaf  ion,  S.  Clarke,  NineC. 
Whii)plng  Post  as  It  Is,  A.  CJuiiingham,  FrL. 
\Vhitc  House,  Ladies  of  tho,  Marian  West,  Mun. 
Women  in  Business  Life,  Anna  S.  Richardson,  Home. 
\V()nien  :  Opiiortunities  for  Them  to  Make  Money,— A  Sym- 
posium, Ev. 
Yacnting: 

American  Maritime  Affairs,  Effects  of  the  America^n  Cup 
on,  .1.  R.  Spears,  O. 

British  Yachting,  Effect  of  the  America's  Cup  on,  J.  D. 
Bell,  O. 

Evolution  of  the  Racing  Yachts.  H.  Davis.  Mun. 

Fifty  Years  of  Racing  for  a  Sea  Cup,  A.  Mcllroy,  NatM. 

International  Boat-Racing,  W.  B.  Woodgate.  NmeC. 

Matches,  Some  Old-Time,  W.  J.  Henderson,  O. 

Measurement  Rule,  New,  and  Some  Old  Ones,  C.H.Crane,0. 

Steam  Yacht  Building,  Trend  of,  S.  W.  Barnaby,  O. 

Yankee  Yacht:  Why  It  Has  Won,  H.  Hafl,  NEng. 
Yellow  Fever,  Fighting,  E.  Mayo,  FrL. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  .Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

A.TT.  American  .lournal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

.■\.LR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y'. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.  Anglo-American  Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APE.  Anthonv's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.       Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena.  N.  Y. 

AA.  Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AD.  Art  and  Decoration,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.  Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.         Badminton,  London. 

BankL.    Bankers'  JNIagazine,  London. 
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Under  whose  direction   Yale  has  celebrated  its  two  hundredth  anniversary. 
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The  Mew      Naturally  enoupli,  tlie  leading  Aineri- 

'"'^J^*'**'  "'  *  '^"  ^*^^''^  ^^  ^''^  ^^^**^  nionlh  lias  bt'en 
tlie  new  hand  at  the  lielm  of  natit.nal 
affairs.    Tliat  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  act  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  McKinley's  policies  was  to 
have  been  e.xpected,  even  if  he'had  not  e.xpressly 
declared  himself  upon  that   point  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  urged  the  e.xisting  mem- 
bers  of  the   Cabinet   to   retain   their  portfolios. 
Hut  it  remains   true  that  even  with  the  utmost 
fidelity   to   the   policies   of   his   predecessor   Mr. 
Koosevelt  must  bear  the  whole  burden  of  respon- 
sibility  that  pertains  to  his  office.      He  cannot  In? 
absolved  from  tlie  slightest  portion  of  his  duty  to  " 
l)e  the  President  in  all  that  the  word  involves,  . 
and  to  follow  his  own  conscience  and   best  judg-  ~ 
merit   in   the   making  of  every  one  of  the  almost  "" 
countless  decisions  that  the  i'resiilent  must  face 
every  day  of  his  life.      Fortunately.  Mr.    Koosm--  i\ 
velt's  personality,  manner,  mode  of  si)eech,  and 
point  of  view  are  exceptionally  well  known  to  the 
whole  country,  and   there  outrht   not  to  be  any 
great  surprises  in  store,     .\ccording  to  the  WasI 
ington  correspondt'iits,    he  has  carried    info   the 
Wliite  House  his  well-known  habits  of  informal- 
ity, frankness,  and  ap[iroachability.    On  the  other 
hand,  it   is  shown   that  ho  works  with  method, 
concentration,   and  great  imlustry,    that   he  dis- 
patches   business    promptly    and    rai)idlv.     and 
that   he   can    make   important  decisions  without 
timiditv  or  woirv. 


TIIR  KRW   VUTAUR  ■Kom. 

Fniiii  tlip  \i>r1h  Amftiran  (I'lilUilriphU). 

once  for  ail  some  of  thi>  leading  prinoiplcn  tlmt  mv 
to  guide  htm  in  tliix  matter  of  niling  tlie  < 
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Hii  Principles  '^^  ''*"^  ^ieeT\  fortunatc  in  l)eing  ablet. 
in  Ap-      give  his  best  thought  in  the  opening 
pom  men  ,    ^.p^)^g  ^f  j,J3  administration  to  mea.*- 
iires  rather  than  to  men;  that  is  to. say,  to  principles 
of  action  and  problems  of  policy  rather  than  lo 
a  weighing  of  the  claims  of  ofl  N».v 

ertheles.s,  the  range  of  thel're-,  .....  -  ..j.|M)ititinjf 
power  is  so  vast  that  at  any  given  moment  tliere 
are  always  vacancies  to  l»e  filled  by  reason  of 
death,    resignation,    removal,    or    •  <if 

term.      Mr.  Koo.sevelt  has  airea<ly . m. 

ber  of  such  vacancies,  an«l   in  dojng  so  hait  1  • 
fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  establiMii 


volved  in  the  way  tliiH  is  done,  tliat  th 

by  the  rrei*i<ient  .-,4 

;;  «>f     lh«'  l«r.'...»      1    

Imi  V  Hft«T  I'r-  M.'Ku 

!  Mr.  W.  It 

li>'.' t,    I.I,    If   '         ■  ■ 

AiHKiunciMJ,  btr 

to  |'reiiidi>nt  I{<NHu>v««ii.     Mr.  Chitrlea  O.   Dawm 

)     •  > 

..-;.....  y 

itment  «»f  )!• 

him'N  mm-in-law,  Mr.  Hidgiily,  (u  All  the  vacancy. 
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It  is  stateil  that  Mr.  Hiiijroly's  ooniinission  had 
be»Mi  inaih>  dut  lu-foro  Mr.  McKinlcv  went  to 
liullalo.  Mr.  Koost'Vi'lt  vory  appropriatt'ly  hon- 
ored the  selection  which  liad  been  definitely 
made  by  his  predecessor.  While  the  appoint- 
ment was  presumably  a  good  one.  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  illustrating  in  any  way  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
principles  of  selection. 

One  of  the   first  significant  api)oint- 
A  Kansas     jnents  made  by  President  Roosevelt 

InstaDce.  •' 

was  that  of  United  States  District 
Attorney  of  Kansas.  A  federal  district  attorney- 
ship, especially  in  our  Western  States,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  great  political  as  well  as  professional 
prize.  It  is  an  office  of  immense  dignity  and 
influence.  Its  incumbent  has  close  relations 
with  lawyers  an<l  politicians  in  every  part  of  his 
State  or  judicial  district,  The  district  attorney 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  a  mediocre 
lawyer  whose  claims  to  the  office  are  based  upon 
his  being  an  expert  politician  with  a  strong  place 
in  the  party  organization  and  with  a  mortgage 
upon  one  or  both  of  the  United  States  Senators 
from  his  State.  Senator  Burton  of  Kansas  had 
ineffectually  besieged  President  McKinley  for  the 
appointment  of  a  political  associate  who  had 
the  backing  of  the  Republican  State  organization. 
-Mr.  Burton  seems  to  have  expected  better  fortune 
at  the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  President  de- 
clined to  abdicate  any  part  of  his  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  public  servants.  He  made  it 
plain  that  he  should  regard  fitness  as  the  first 
test,  and  the  office  was  accordingly  given  to  a 
man  whose  qualifications  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to 
be  convinced  were  decidedly  superior.  Senator 
Burton  and  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  complain  that  the  President's  action  was 
tinged  even  in  the  slightest  degree  'Dy  opposition 
to  them.  He  made  it  plain  that  he  recognized 
the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  party  organization, 
and  tliat  he  would  always  be  glad  to  entertain  re- 
quests and  recommendations  from  such  sources. 
But  he  also  served  distinct  notice  that  he  should 
expect  such  recommendations  to  be  of  a  kind 
that  would  bear  the  test  of  submission  to  the  dis- 
interested public  opinion  of  the  communities 
most  affected.  He  pi'oposed,  in  other  words,  to 
have  the  best  people  of  Kansas  say  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  made  a  thoroughly  becommg  and 
worthy  appointment. 

Obviously  there  must  always  be  one 
^Col'ditfon^  chief  condition  upon  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  can  carry 

out  such  a  policy  in  the  making  of  appointments. 

That   condition  is   that  the   politicians  and   the 


WILLIAM   BAKKET  KIDGELY  OV  ILLINOIS, 

Successor  to  Charles  G.  Diiwes  as  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

people  must  see  cleai-ly  that  the  President  is 
actuated  wholly  by  disinterestedness  and  patri- 
otic motives,  and  not  at  all  by  selfish  or  personal 
considerations.  Thus,  if  it  came  about  that  the 
President  were  taking  part  in  a  merely  factional 
local  fight,  he  might  be  checkmated  by  a  refusal 
of  the  Senate  to  confirm,  on  the  old  principle  of 
senatorial  courtesy.  But  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  just  mentioned,  Senator  Burton 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  trying  to  block 
the  confirmation  of  the  appointee,  because  public 
opinion  would  be  wholly  against  liim.  This 
Kansas  episode  will  doubtless  have  saved  some 
other  Senators  from  embarrassment,  because  it 
will  have  made  it  so  perfectly  clear,  not  only  to 
them,  but  also  to  their  constituents  at  home,  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  appear  before  the' 
President  as  champions  of  candidates  for  post- 
masterships,  or  other  federal  appointments  in 
their  States,  unless  such  candidates  could  pass 
muster  as  being  well  qualified  on  all  grounds. 

.  It   would   not  be  just  to  Mr.  Roose- 

Civii  Service  velt's  predecessors  in  office  to  assume 
Reform.  j^j^^^  tliey  also  did  not  recognize  in 
the  main  the  duty  of  making  appointments  on 
the  basis  of  fitness.  But  it  happens  that  no 
other  Pi'esident,  at  least  in  recent  times,  has 
come  into  the  office  so  entirely  free  as  Mr.  Roose- 
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veil  from  obligations  ami  relatioi,>,ui.s  i  .i 

at  times  lead  to  a  compromise'  of  tlie  •  J 

Furthermore.    Mr.    Roosevelt    has   hrou'irht   with 
him    into  the  President's  office  the  ■  on  of 

being  the  foremost  practical  civil  sei ; ...nner 

in  the  country,  and  the  politicians  will  not  exf>ecl 
him  to  do  anything  to  tarnish  that  reputation. 
It  so  hapiHjned  that  tht-re  was  a  vacancy  to  be 
filled  in  the  boartl  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed  his 
attitude  toward  the  laborious  place  that  he  him- 
self held  for  six  years  under  Presidents  Harrison 
and  Cleveland  by  choosing  an  eminent  civil  s.-r 
vice  reformer,  tlie  Hon.  William  Dudlev  Koulke, 
of  Iniliana,  to  fill  th.'  vacancy.  Mr.  Foulke  is  a 
Republican  and  a  very  brilliant  campaign  si)eaker, 
but  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  the  placing  of  the  civil  service  on 
a  strict  business  basis,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Civil- Service  Reform 
League.      He  is  the  ideal  man  for  the  place. 

Parties  and    '^'lie  selection  of  federal  ofEcediolders 
Offices  in     for  the  Soutliem  States  has  been  at- 

the  South.     tj,„jgj  ^.^|j  practical  difficjlties  toall 
Republican    Presidents  since  Grants  second  ad- 
ministration.     Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  an  exception- 
ally favorable  position  in  that  regard.      The  domi- 
nant elements  in   the  Southern  States  in  societv 
and  business,  in  church  and  school,  as  well  as  in 
State  and  local  government,  have  been  the  white 
Democrats.      In  several  of  the  Southern  States 
the  Republican  party  has  been  so  weak  tliat  it  has 
l)een  absolutely  without  any  representation  at  all 
in  State  legislatures,  and  its  participation  in  State 
and  local  politics  has  amounted   to  little  or  noth- 
ing.    The   Northern  citizen    of  good    standing, 
going  South  as  a  visitor  or  on  a  business  errand, 
would  scarcely  find  any  traces  at  all  of  the  exist 
ence  of  a  Repuldican  party  in  those  States.     Vet 
when  Republican  national  conventions  are  h-  '■! 
there  appear  from  those  very  States   full  i]v.   _  : 
tions,  which,  taken  together,   constitute  a  large 
part  of  the   voting  strength  of  the  convent 
These  delegates  liave  been  sent  by  [>arty  or;^ 
zations  which  have  been  kept  alive  largely  for  the 
sake  of  [)articipation  in  the  national  convent;    • 
and  a  subsecjuent  claim  upon  If»cal  federal  of! 
This  condition  of  parties  lias  In-en  disadvaii;.>.. 
ous  from  every  point  of  view. 

Democratic  solidarity  in  the  South  in 

Normal  Con-  i  i-    ■       i  i        i 

ditiona  Should  &i\  eAiWormtiX  \w\\Uch\  attitude  that  ih 
Appear.  detrimental  to  the  U'St  inien«»«tM  «»f 
the  Southern  Slat«'s.  It  ha«  grown  out  of  the 
issues  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  ri>conatniction 
ix)licies  of  the  liepiiblican  parly.  Hut  thoM* 
issues  are  now  a  matter  of  historv  rntlier  than  of 


;»rnM.t    ;  All    of   the   Southern    Sutc 

the  i; 

is  no  longer  tlie  slifrhteet  chance  that  ihr  nerro 

ra  ,     '^ 

in  any 

>..         _...-.....        V      .; 

have  shown  that  they  e.\ 

to  work  out  their  own  franciiise  problem*  without 

interference.      \\''   -  v 

to  difT»Tenl  j.art.' 

opinions  on    public   questions 

['»^'*^  "  it*  for  :  ;  ihe  prub- 

le">8  •         .|«.  and    .>*...  '    • 

pose  that  th.-y  all  think  alike  and  : 
are  all  Democrats.     The  eilucatetl  vouuk  men  of 
the  South  are  bv  nar              ' 
in  sympathy  with   ti  • 
and  statesmanship  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ent 
than  are  the  tnlucated  young  men  of  New  Eng- 
land.     There  is  nut  a  partic"       *"     i„ 

the  make-up  of  the  new  1  ,,  , 

two  year  old  child  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  antl  he  belongs  «»88entially  to  a  new  era. 
Mr.  McKinley  had  no  si'ctional  prejudices,  al- 
though he  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and  the 
South  had  learned  to  esteem  ami  admire  him. 
If  he  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the  '  . 
from  the  old  to  the  new  {>eriod.  .Mr 
should  be  regards!  as  belonging  wholly  to  the 
new  era,  and  -  '  n  men  should  now  f.fl  that 
they  might.  I  men  of  the  North,  the  Ym\. 

and  the  West,  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  divi.ling 
in  |K>liiics  on  normal  and  healthy  lines  inacconl- 
ance  with  their  true  conviclions. 

/?ooi#w«  J    J^PK*>]'i'<?8s,   however,   of  mere  party 

Southtrn        C(<'         '  ''    ■  ,.|( 

Policy.  I 

•'"-  ■        ■-:  ,  ■.-   : ..ih 

his  principl*'  that   the  first  consideration  in  ap 
pointing  men  to  office  must  Ih)  tlu-ir  j>iT!<onal  fit- 

nesa,    and   the  second    must   Iw   th 

acceptability  to  the  p'ople  of  the  i  ■   ,. 
where  their  functions  are  to  bo  |terfonned.     The 
'unity  t"  f  for  the  ox- 

'»  <»l   I         ,  ,        in  Alabama. 

A  vacancy  had  occnrnnl  thrnugh  the  death  of  a 
'  -  ■      ■  juclge.      Although  the  ju- 

t  as  much  '  '    '    -m 

uH,  it  has  ^       ;al 

nile  for  l'n«sidenis  l<»  fill  vacancies  on  the  fed- 
eral U'nch  with  n  "  "  •><>. 
litical  |Mirty.  Ti.  .  .  .ui 
candidalm  for  the  vacant  .\ In  iio 
inoKt  I  «M  the  allur 
ney.                                           .    -      .  -                  ..  jij 

iwralic  •  .*. 

Mr.  Jonim  is  not  a  man  of  the  extn<nie  parttmui 
ty|M>,   antl   he  haa  ahovn  himaelf  broail  niindr«l 
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and  just  in  his  attitiulo  toward  the  etluoation  of 
thf  colored  race  and  in  his  stern  opposition  to 
lynching.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hooker  T. 
Washington,  who  is  the  most  prominent  colored 
Hepnblicun  of  tlie  South,  heartily  concurreil  in 
the  selection  of  ex-Governor  Jones.  Althouu:h 
the  appointment  was  displeasing  to  certain  organ- 
ized groups  of  Republican  politicians,  there  is 
ample  reason  for  saying  that  it  immensely 
strengtliened  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  Souih.  It  doi's  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  T'resident  Roo.sevelt  intends 
to  ignore  existing  adherents  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf 
States  ;  but  he  will  consult  local  sentiment  and 
will  not  appoint  Republicans  who  do  not  com- 
mand confidence  and  respect  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods irrespective  of  party  consideration. 

In  answer  to  those  Republicans  who 
The  Politics   g^y  tijat  ti^ig  method  will  destroy  the 

Republican  party  as  now  organized  in 
the  South,  the  reply  might  l)e  made  that  per- 
haps deslruclion  of  the  existing  Republican  or- 
ganization, at  least  in  some  Southern  States,  is 
the  only  possible  means  by  which  a  real  and  in- 
fluential Republican  organization  can  be  started. 
Doubtless,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sees  with  perfect  clear- 
ness the  effect  that  his  Southern  policy  might 
conceivably  have  upon  his  future  political  for- 
tunes. If  he  were  merely  planning  to  capture 
the  presidential  nomination  in  190-4,  nothing 
would  be  easier  for  him  than  to  make  Southern  ap- 
pointments in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  himself 
the  entire  mass  of  Southern  Republican  delegates. 
And  it  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  the  course 
he  has  decided  to  pursue  may  alienate  the  South- 
ern delegations,  which,  accordingly,  may  be  pur- 
chased once  and  again  in  behalf  of  presidential 
canditlates  with  long  purses  —  as,  everybody 
knows,  has  happened  in  times  past.  But  consid- 
erations of  this  kind  will  not  keep  Mr.  Roosevelt 
from  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty  to 
the  South,  and,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  Republi- 
can party.  Since  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment upon  Mr.  McKinley's  renomination  there 
was,  of  course,  no  struggle  over  the  control  of 
the  Southern  delegations  in  the  last  national  con- 
vention, and  there  were  no  pledges  to  be  kept  as 
to  appointments.  Mr.  McKinley's  hands  were 
free,  and  if  he  had  lived  his  policy  in  Southern 
appointments  would  have  been  shown  to  be  not 
unlike  that  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  pursuing. 
Thus,  the  new  President  is  not  departing  essen- 
tially from  the  principle  Mr.  McKinley  had 
adopted,  notably  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  to  some  extent  in  other  States.  For  a 
long  time  it   has  been  desired  by  many  thought- 


ful Republicans  to  change  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation in  liie  national  conventions  from  that  of 
the  whole  population  to  that  of  actual  Rcipublican 
strength  as  shown  in  the  election  returns.  This 
is  a  reform  that  might  well  have  been  taken  up 
and  accomplished  at  the  i'hiladelphia  convention 
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last  year.  The  Republican  National  Committee 
ought  to  find  a  way  to  bring  it  about  in  time  to 
give  a  truly  representative  character  to  the  next 
presidential  convention. 


The  Tariff 
as  an 


Undoubtedly,  President  Roosevelt 
will  have  found  the  preparation  of 
Early  Issue,  j-^j^,  message  to  Congress  a  far  more 
difficult  matter  than  the  establishment  of  his 
principles  and  methods  m  the  matter  of  making 
appointments.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
belief  that  the  United  States  is  upon  the  verge 
of  important  practical  changes  in  its  tariff  sys- 
tem. Much  has  been  said  about  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  trade  by  tariff  concessions  and 
reciprocity  arrangements,  but  it  is  far  easier  to 
discuss  these  subjects  in  a  general  way  than  to 
tieal  with  them  specifically.  A  number  of  reci- 
])rocity  treaties  have  already  been  negotiated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson, 
who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  McKinley  a  special 
commissioner  for  that  purpose.  But  these 
treaties  have  not  found  favor  with  the  Senate  ; 
at  least,  they  have  remained  unratified.  They 
were  negotiated  under  the  terms  of  the  Dingley 
tariff    law,    which   provides   for   five-year    reci- 
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procity  treaties  witli  maximum  concessions  from 
the  established  tariff  i-ates  of  only  20  jmr  cent. 
The  treaties  already  negotiatetl  keep  well  inside 
of  this  maximum  limit,  and  lliey  provide,  there- 
fore,  for  nothing  at  all  radical.  Kvm  in  the 
case  of  the  much-discussed  reciprocity  treaty 
with  France  we  concede  so  little  that  the  recip- 
rocal benelits  offered  us  by  the  French  do  not 
make  our  position  as  favorable  a.s  that  whicli  all 
the  European  countries  already  enjoy.  In  other 
words,  the  existin>r  French  tariff  i)rovi.l.-s  a  max- 
imum and  minimum  set  of  rates  ;  and  Kuro|x'an 
powei-s,  without  any  important  exception,  have 
all  obtaine.i  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates. 
Our  goods  have  to  pay  the  maximum  rates,  and 
if  the  reciprocity  treaty  shoidd  l>e  ratified  by 
Congress,  we  should  still  have  to  pay  on  a  number 
of  our  important  exports  somewhat  more  than 
other  countries  pay  at  tlie  French  custom  houses, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  we  oui-selves  con- 
cede so  little  to  France. 

Expert  ^^  ^^^^  better  be  acknowledged  at 
Inquiry  ouce  that  the  whole  question  involves 
many  difTu-ulties,  and  that  sr)mo  of 
the  people  who  have  expressed  themselves  most 
positively  on  the  subject  owe  their  easy  assurance 
to  their  blissful  ignorance.  There  is  in  the 
country  a  Iiiig«;ririg  prejudice  against  tariff  com- 
missions, and  Congress  has  always  been  rather 
impatient  of  the  outside  expert  intpiiry  into  such 
questions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  true  that 
there  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  greater  need 


"W^/ 


'  and 

''''"'•>  '    .      -   ■■-^■■■. -ir 

commen'e  lo  our  own  iin>l  foreign  Ui  h, 

■'"'  '**  "  ni»  »i4  thcMM!  of  wagi-M  jintl  Ubor 

cost.        '1  ,..  /     »  .  ,j^ 

foreiirn    {)•■; 


^«. 


O.  (;.  I'. :  ••  Whiif"  ihe  am-  fryliiii  ti'ift  nwmy  fr«»m  lit' 
From  ehf  tHnnfrrt'rtm  «Kl.  Fmil). 
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at  least,  our  industries  would  not  be  injurvd  by 
the    withdrawal   of   protection.     As   to  certain 
other  lines  of  II  ■  theri*  '  -1 

sentiment  (hat  '  i  of  a  C'     ...  .   ...- 

tiial  mono|toly  at  home  makes  it  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  con.Humer  to  atlinit  foreign  gixMln 
on  more  favoral>le  terms.  Thus,  tinplnto  might 
lie  mentioned  aM  an  instance  of  tliis  kind.  The 
proposal  to  remove  tariff  prutortion  altogether 
from  such  induslrii         '  '  '       | 

by  trusts  could,  of  ■  .  ....   :•., 

a  partial  extent,  or  in  an  approximate  way.     All 
tliHt  can  Ih>  said  for  the  plan  in  that   it    i 
s --  'iiis  of  a  kind   *' -' ■  ■• '' 

\'.  d  MeaHH  I  'olli! 

;<)n,  in  overhauling  the  M'he«lult4>  .tin  can 


lent  lieinir  that 


kinils  will  naiiiratly  combine  to  ke«>p  thing*  aa 
1 1  IxH'auKo   one   changm   tonda    to    load 
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„  ,  Probahlv  the  most  coiu'ii'te  phaso  of 

Cuba  ,  .-„  ,  ...'^ 

and  tht      the  tarilT  quostion   tliat   will   present 

Tariff.  itju.jf  ill  tile  in^ar  fuluie  will  have  to 
do  with  the  coininereial  relations  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  Every  business  interest 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  realizes  keenly  that  perma- 
nent prosperity  means  the  admission  of  Cuban 
sugar  and  tobacco  to  the  Anierican  market,  eitlier 
without  duty  or  else  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Cuban  independence  will  be  a  very  empty  privi- 
letire  if  favorable  access  to  the  American  market 
is  denied.  It  has  been  the  belief  in  Cuba  that 
the  concession  to  the  United  States  of  a  series  of 
coaling  and  naval  stations  was  to  be  met  by  trade 
concessions  that  would  restore  the  prosperity  of 
Cuban  agriculture.  Rather  than  suffer  exclusion 
from  the  American  market  the  Cubans  would 
prefer  full  annexation,  with  the  necessary  sequel 
of  free  trade.  Against  the  admission  of  Cuban 
sugar  on  especiallj'  favorable  terms  will  be  found 
arrayed  the  cane-sugar  interests  of  Louisiana  and 
the  beet-sugar  interests  of  the  North  and  West. 
Just  where  the  so-called  sugar  trust  is  arraying 
itself  on  this  question  is  evidently  quite  puzzling 
to  the  newspapers,  for  some  of  them  declare  it  to 
be  on  one  side,  and  some  of  them  are  sure  that 
it  is  on  the  other.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  simply 
proposing,  in  any  case,  to  maintain  tlie  lead  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  finished  product, 
and  it  could  probably  adjust  its  business  to  almost 
any  kind  of  tariff  arrangement.  It  has  been 
understood  that  the  recent  large  increase  in  the 
capital  of  the  sugar  trust  has  been  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  sugar  lands  in  Cuba,  and  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  prospective  policy  of  reciprocity,  or  of 
annexation  and  free  trade.  As  our  regular  read- 
ers are  aware,  this  Review  has  always  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  the  American 
beet-sugar  industry,  but  we  have  also  believed 
that  broad  statesmanship  calls  for  a  policy  look- 
ing toward  full  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  annexed  islands,  and  that 
Cuba  in  due  time  ought  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

„  ^  At  the  time  of  President  McKinley's 

Cuban  .  -         "^ 

Election  death  the  Cuban  convention  liad  com- 
^''^"^-  pleted  its  preparation  of  an  election 
law.  Governor- General  Wood  was  unable  to 
reach  Canton  in  time  to  attend  President  McKin- 
ley's funeral.  Subsequently,  he  had  full  con- 
ferences with  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House.  The  election  law  was  approved,  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention  has  closed  its  sessions, 
having  fully  completed  its  work.  The  general 
elections  will  be  held  on  December  31.  Provin- 
cial governors  and  councillors  are  to  be  chosen 


V)y  direct  vote,  as  al.so  an;  representatives  for  the 
lower  house  of  the  Cuban  Congress  ;  but  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators  are  to 
ho  chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  which  will 
meet  and  act  on  February  24,  the  electoi's  having 
been  chosen  on  December  31.  When  full  re- 
ports are  made  to  General  Wootl,  as  Military 
Governor,  of  the  results  of  the  election  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  he  will  name  the  date  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Cuban  Congress,  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the 
transfer  of  actual  authority  to  the  new  Cuban 
government. 

„    „  ,         The  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 

Mr.  Palma  .  .  •      t,        t,  i      t»    i  i 

as  a  presidency  IS  Mr.  i'jstrada  1  alma,  who 
Candidate,  y^pi-esented  the  Cuban  movement  in 
the  United  States  during  the  revolution  against 
Spain.  Mr.  Palma  is  justly  esteemed  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  for  his  patriot- 
ism, intelligence,  and  integrity.  The  chief  ad- 
vocate of  his  election  is  General  Gomez.  Mr. 
Palma  in  a  letter  to  his  Cuban  supporters  dehn- 
ing  his  program,  declared,  first,  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  the  United  States  to  favor  sugar 
and  other  Cuban  products,  though  he  particularly 
advocates  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficiently  high 
tariff  to  give  Cuba  a  substantial  revenue  from 
imports.      He  declared  that  Cuba  must  carefully 


CUBA'S   PRESTDENTIAT>  CAMPAIGN. 

Lone  Candidate  Palma:  "You  see,  there  is  only  room 
for  one  platform  in  Cuba." 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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adjust  its  exi>enditures  to  its  sources  of  income 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  advocate  the  scaling 
down  of  tlie  nominal  dehis  due  from  the  Cuban 

Republic  to  the  soldiers  who  •' -^  •  in  the  recent 

revolutionary  war.      He  fun  -miuended  a 

treaty  to  define  the  relations  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  in  which  the  Cuban  {josition 
under  the  Piatt  Amendment  should  be  interpreted 
as  favorably  as  possible  to  the  sovereigntv  and 
independence  of  the  Cuban  H»'public.  '  Mr. 
I'alma's  entire  letter  is  statesmanlike  and  credit- 
able. General  Woods  recent  report  on  tlie 
American  troops  in  Cuba  shows  a  remarkable 
state  of  good  health,  the  death-rate  during  the 
past  year  having  been  almost  incrediblv  low. 
Major  Dunn,  the  Judge- Advocate,  say's  that 
experience  in  Cuba  shows  about  twice  as  many 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  three  months  fof- 
lowing  tiie  enforcement  of  the  anti -canteen  law  as 
in  the  three  months  before  that  law  came  into  eflfect. 

••Trusts-     '^^^^'"^    *^^    tli«    so-called    conservative 
and  Public     elements  that  fear  to  check  the  steady 
pinion.      current  of  the  country's  prosperity  by 
the  reopening  of  the  tariff  question  are  ecpmlly 
averse  to  any  attempt  to  deal  concretely  with  the 
trust  question.      On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  public  opinion  has  been  fast  recon- 
ciling itself  to  the  new  economic  tendencies.    The 
general  alarm  that  was  felt  in  all  circles  a  year  or 
two  ago  about  the  stupendous  growth  of  industrial 
amalgamation  is  no  longer  evident.      Downright 
denunciation  of  the  trusts  is  far  less  frequent  this 
year  tiian  last  ;    and  destructive  remedies,  even 
where  evils  are  admitted   to  exist,  seem  now  to 
lack  influential  championship.     In  not  one  of  the 
forty-five  States  of  the  Union   is  anything  of  an 
effective  sort  being  done  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  colo.ssal  corporations  or  to  interfere  with 
the  transaction  of  business  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  those   that   already   exist.      There   is   no 
longer  any  good  reason  to   think   that  govern- 
mental action  of  any  kind  will  be  invoked  to  ilis* 
solve  the  great  corporations  now  doing  business 
or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  others.     It  is  true, 
nevertheless,  tiiat  the  subject  is  one  of  national 
rather  than  of  .State  or  local  scope.      Nobody  <-an 
well  doubt  that  if  business  had  been  tran.nacted 
on   the  national  scale,   as  at  present,    when   l\\» 
federal  constitution   was   formed,  the  control  of 
business    c<»rporations    t>ther    than   strictly   \ova\ 
ones  would  have  been  ve.sted  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment as  a  matter  of  common  concern. 

u  .■     ,  r,^      Such     institutions    as    the    Western 

national  Char-   ,,.,,,,  ,    .,  ,        . 

acti-r  of  Large  I  uion  I  clcgraph  C oMipanv,  the  Amer- 
Companies,     j^.^,^    jj,.„    'Pelephone    Co'mpany.    ih- 

Standard  f)il  (.'om|)any.  the  American  Sugar  lit- 


;i  in  ll. 
ai  service  lUelf ; 


fi»""K  '   '  Uie   L  ; 

ration,  ai.  y    nianj 

named  are  almost  as  trulv 

of  their  ' 

antl  somi 

similarly 

cori>oratious  cannot   be  superviswd  by  ih- 

from  'A-      '     hey  hav 

incorp  ,    nor  ■ .    .^ 

with  under  the  varying  laws  and  i 

many  -  irui  Territories  in  which  ihey  carry 

on    t»u  Under    the     ■  ■       -.^^   pon 

laws,    the   national  govern  i             t%a  aasu 
certain  limited  supervision  of  the  railway  system 
of   the   country,    and    under  e»  -    it 

might  conceivably   attempt   s»:  r 

the  affairs  of  great  industrial  c 
intei-state   business.      Hut   complete  auihonty  to 
regulate  ami  control  would  seem  to  r«»qi. 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.      For  son,. 
past  the  opinion   has  pn>vaile<i  at   Washington 
that  a  new  cabinet  depHrtment,  to  U«  known  as 
that  of  Commerce,  ou>:ht  to  Ik-  established,  and 
this  was  recommende*!  by  President  McKinley  in 
his  last  message  to  (              ^.      Whatever  super- 
vision over  great  c..n«.,aijons  might   U«  vei(t«*<l 
in  the  United  States  LJovernment  could  U«  appro- 
priately exerciseil  through  this  new  de|>artment, 
which  wouM  al.so  a^.snme  in  e^  :    form  the 

duties  of  the  Int.  rstatoCommeriv  t  mission. 

Publicity      ^  '■'">'  '''*'  "'  *''®  'f'**^  so-calltnl  inisU 
the  first     are  mono[>olies  in  a  ci:      '  " 

rmand.        ^^^^^   ^[j    ^^    iJj,.„,    j,,    f„f,. 

business  corporations  on  a  greater  scale  than  was 
customary  a  few  years  a^o.  Whatever  degree 
of  public  regulation  or  control  they  mnv  i--  '  inil 
to  need  in  the  future,  the  thing  first  d-  is 

knowledge  of  their  financial  condition  and  busi- 
ness methods — in  other  wopIs,  ]  '  '  '  '  ml 
illustrated  by  the  rejKtrts  tliat  Im  _  :ed 
to  give  and  tiiat  insurance  companies  are  also,  to 
some  extent,  obliged  to  sulniiit.  In  hid  verv 
able  and  striking  message  to  the  New  York  State 
Ix'gislature  of  .lanuary,  lUOO,  (iovernor  Koose- 
velt  dealt  with  the  tnist  question  at  some  length, 
an-l  8«'t  forth  in  ,.x  ''  ■  '  •'  ',,|i 
full  pul»licity.  1  _  >  .uk 
that  Presiilent  Hooiu*velt  has  nut  rbange«l  his 
views  u|>on  til-  «« 

it  would  l>e  \h-      ,-.,..; -,  ,  i« 

and  for  the  country  at   large  if  the  an  of 

the  national  government  were  so  rxtended  aa  to 
iK.n    •  '  ......  ,^ 

'"■   '•  --  ,  'S, 

Most  of  tlii«c  '  iiiiations  have  bean 

■    ry 
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A  highly  sigiiilicant  innovation  was 
Steti  Trust's  inatio,  howover.  by  the  directors  of  tlie 
Report.  X  iiited  States  Steel  Corporation  wIhmi, 
on  October  1,  it  gave  to  its  stockholders  and  to 
the  general  jniblic  a  straightforward  and  intel- 
ligible statement  of  its  gross  earnings  by  months, 
its  expenditure,  its  profits,  and  its  disposition  of 
the  net  gains.  This  largest  of  all  the  industrial 
amalgamations  was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as 
a  very  doubtful  experiment.  It  seems  to  have 
been  formed  in  self-defense  by  its  constituent 
members,  which  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  danger  of  competitive  wars  with  one  an- 
other that  might  have  worked  great  harm  to  all 
and  real  benefit  to  none.  The  resulting  amalga- 
mation had  nothing  to  guide  it  in  its  methods, 
and  was  obliged   to  pay  for  its  experience  as  it 


The  Fatted  Steer  :  "  I  just  wonder  what  he  is  going  to 
do  ?  "—From  the  Pioneer-Press  (St.  Paul) . 

went  along.  It  seems  to  have  been  able  already 
to  effect  great  savings  by  unifying  certain  classes 
of  expenditure,  by  the  avoidance  of  much  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  unnecessary  transportation  of 
raw  material,  and  by  getting  rid  of  much  of  the 
managerial  expense  that  was  formerly  entailed 
upon  the  several  distinct  companies.  There  was 
general  surprise  that  the  earnings  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  showed  so  favorably  for  tlie  period 
of  the  strike  by  the  Amalgamated  men  under 
Mr.  Shaffer's  leadership.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
tliat  the  Steel  Corporation  made  a  strong  gain  in 
the  confidence  of  the  financial  world  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country  at  large  by  the  simple 
process  of  issuing  a  financial  statement.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  good  example  will  have 
been  found  contagious. 


,    ^        ,     It  is  said   that  some  prominent  finan- 

An  Example  n     ,  ,, 

that  Should  be  CUTS  aiidso-called  ''trust  magnates 
Followed.      ^^.),^^  ^,,^1  ,j^^^  believe  at  all  in  the  policy 

of  publishing  reports  have  been  quite  converted 
by  the  good  results  that  followed  the  step  taken 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  men  who  have 
the  great  industrial  corporations  in  their  hands 
may  discover  in  the  near  future  that  tlie  country 
is  disposed  to  make  a  very  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween those  on  the  one  hand  that  dare  to  make 
public  their  financial  and  business  conditions  and 
methods,  and  those  on  the  other  that  prefer  to 
keep  in  the  dark.  It  is  quite  time  that  all  these 
great  companies  should  be  setting  their  houses 
in  order  and  making  ready  for  the  day  when  they 
will  be  expected  to  do  business  as  systematically 
and  correctly  as  any  bank.  The  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  one  branch  of  Congress  has 
already  voted  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  extending  the  power  of  the  national 
government  to  include  the  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions ;  and  it  might  be  found  that  the  Senate 
would  also  favor  such  a  plan.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  requires  a  two- thirds  majority 
in  each  House  of  Congress  and  subsequent  rati- 
fication by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Legisla- 
tion would  have  to  follow  to  give  practical  effect 
to  an  amendment,  and  thus  several  years  would 
be  required  before  tlie  national  regulation  of  cor- 
porations could  come  about  through  such  a  pro- 
cess. But  in  any  case  those  corporations  will  be 
in  the  best  position  that  not  only  have  little  to 
conceal,  but  that  are  quite  ready  of  their  own 
accord  to  disclose  their  financial  condition  periodi- 
cally to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Whether  or  not  the  trust  question  is 
SubsidVissue  ^°  come  prominently  before  Congress 

at  its  approaching  session  cannot  well 
be  foretold,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  ship 
subsidy  question  will  be  revised  and  discussed 
with  much  energy.  There  seems  no  prospect  that 
the  leading  Republicans  can  be  brought  to  agree 
on  this  question.  Many  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  Congress  do  not  believe  in  the  subsidy 
policy,  and  in  any  case  they  find  nothing  com- 
mendable in  the  particular  proposals  of  the  bill 
that  was  so  strenuously  urged  in  the  last  Congress 
by  Senators  Frye  and  Hanna.  Certainly,  our 
ship-building  industry  is  growing  very  fast  as  a 
branch  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  general 
American  manufacture  of  steel  and  machinery. 
And  this  development  of  American  ship- building 
seems  likely  to  go  forward  quite  irrespective  of 
legislation.  Operating  steamship  lines  on  the 
high  seas  is,  of  course,  a  wholly  different  matter. 
The  fundamental  fact  about  it  is  that  American 
capital  heretofore  has  found  more  profitable  em- 
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ployment  in  railroads  and  «.•■  ,,„1 

we  could  afford  to  lot  the  It-  ,„jj 

of  Europe  do  our  ocean  frei^liiing  business,  ihey 
beinjr  content  with  sin;ill..r  dividends  than  would 
satisfy  Americans.  Ij.un  iianlly  anv  other  sub- 
ject of  a  politico -economic  character  has  so  much 
meaningless  nonsense  been  tailed  in  the  past  few 
yeai-s  in  this  country  as  upon  this  one  topic  of  the 
carrying  trade  on  the  high  seas. 

What  the  ^''^  general  subsidy  proposal  has 
Proposal  hai  amounted  in  effect  to  this:  that  in- 
stead of  employing  the  world's  ocean 
tonnage  at  the  most  favorable  possible  rates  to 
do  our  freighting  for  us,  we  should  tax  our- 
selves in  order  to  pay  American  ship-owners  the 
higher  prices  that  they  would  demand  before 
being  willing  to  go  extensively  into  the  business. 
<Jur  foreign  trade  has  Wen  growing  by  leaps  and 
by  bounds — more  rapidly,  indeed,  tliaii  any  coun- 
try's   foreign    trade    has    ever    grown    before 

during  this  very  period  in  which  the  advocates 
of  subsidy  have  been  lamenting  over  our  dis- 
advantages in  the  matter  of  foreign  commerce  as 
due  to  the  lack  of  American-owned  merchant 
ships.  The  best  way  to  promote  American  for- 
eign commerce  is  to  make  some  tariff  relaxations, 
to  increase  the  navy  steadily,  and  to  build  the 
trans- Isthmian  canal  as  cjuickly  as  i)ossible. 
Tlien  if  American  trade  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  establishment  of  steamship  lines,  it  may  be 
found  feasible  to  grant  small  subsidies,  prescribed 
for  a  very  brief  period  of  years,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  freijuent  and  eflicient  steamsliij) 
service  between  specified  South  American  and 
Xurth  American  ports.  We  have  readied  the 
time  when  the  growth  of  American  trade,  the 
vast  increase  in  the  vcjhime  of  American  capital, 
and  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness are  completely  changing  all  the  conditions. 

,,„.  American  industrial  and  commercial 

"Circum-       ,.,      ,  ,  ,  1     •         ,         , 

Stances  Alter  life  lias  changed  so  much  in  the  few 
Cases.  years  since  Senator  Frye  Ix'gan  to  ad- 
vocate his  steamship  subsidy  m«'a.sure  that 
arguments  which  miglit  have  had  much  weight 
at  that  time  are  relatively  ol»solele  now.  Within 
another  live  years  an  American  trust  may  have 
decided  to  buy  up  the  principal  steamship  lines 
of  the  world  and  operat**  them  under  the  Amer- 
i<'an  Hag.  In  <;lher  words,  any  possible  ailvan- 
tag«,'s  that  could  l»e  expected  undt-r  u  mo«lest 
little  steamship  subsidy  measure  could  not  begin 
to  compare,  as  a  change-producing  motive  force 
in  the  economic  world,  with  the  stuix'tidouD 
change-producing  forces  that  are  already  at  work. 
This  being  the  case — and  American  industry  and 
commerce  being  at  present  lln'  largfMt  lM»n«'ficia 


ru'.s  of  tiie  n*»w  ••<-ononMC  •  h  and  fo 

why   not   )>e   patient    for  a   >•  1 

what    furlh.T    growth    the    A  i^ujl 

marine  may  have  without  gift*  from  the  national 
' "  ■     '  i«  lo  leaaeu  i- 

*'  ,  -         our  consular 

tern,    and  give   tiie   American    mtrchant   e. 

^'"•1  «jf  '•  io  and  intelligent  aid  in  devi-."i' 

ing  new  '!'•  .     - —  ;   -  1    , .      , . 

has  no  ti  ,. 

it  can  develop  a  market.      The   American   Fruit 
Company  has  provided  a  great  fleet  for  i* 
ing    \Ve.st    Indian    traile.       The   f"— ■  • 
railway  interest*,  like  thost*  under 
Mr.    J.  J.    Hill,   are  ca{»able  of  providing  ocean 
tonnage  for  our  ex{>anding  Or;.  ■•'    •      '  '    .• 

country  wouKl  not  bo  much  hk 
American   Sugar   Refining  Company   runuinir  a 
W«'st    Indian    line    of    its   own,    or   - 
Aiinrican  combination,  endeavoring  t-.    .. 
demand  of  the  United   States  for  coffee, 
Brazilian  plantations  and  providing  its  own  direct 
steamship  service. 

TheTfiangu.  I^^Tetofore  Eurojw  has  supplietl  the 
/or  Tradt     South  American  market  with   manu- 
factured goods,   and  Euro|)ean  sliip- 
ping  has  lo  a  considerable  extent  followe«i  a  tri- 
angular  route,   cargtH's  of    manufactured   goods 
being  carried  from  (Jermany,  France  or  Knghin  I 
to  South  America,  where  cargtK's  of  hide*,  cI- 
fee,    and    other    products   are  secureil    for   New 
York.    I'hiladelphia.    and   other   .\ 
where,  in  turn,  cargoes  of  brea*i«tu;.  .  ....... 

cotton,   or  other  American  products  are  lo»'i'  i 
for  the    KurojM'an   market.     This  course  of  tri- 
angular tratle  has  Ikkmi   economical  and     .  ' 
tageous  for  everybo<ly,  in  spile  of  assen 
the  contrary  of  certain   American  speakcm  and 
writers.     Kuch  of  the  three      ■ 

namely,     Euro{>e.    South    ,\... .. 

America,  has  lH'«»n  enabled  in  this  way  to  l>tiv 
anil  sell  exactly  the  comnuKlities  that  it  neeiied 
to   buy   and    to  sell.      With    the   <      ■  '    ■■ 

trans-Isthmian    canal,   and    with    i 
maturing   of    the    industrial    proiluction    of    ti<' 
I'nited  Sr  ioiiH  of  trM<le  '  ^ 

and  .'*^oul;.     i  may  well    In^ 

quite  materially.      With  or  without  the  <i 

stimulus   of   suiwidies    we   shall    find    a 

gr.     •'      /.......     1    ..      ...      I-     . 

an  .  > 

can  capital    in    large  niasiHv,   an<i    on  well -con- 

si.i-  

de  

A I  and  »  .i  it  Wf 

suppose  that  Kuro|Mf  is  to  lo(u>  her  South  Amnn- 

can  trade,  it  is  n<ajionabIe  enough  to  sup|KjMi  that 
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the  total  volume  of  this  South  Aiiiorifjui  tratlc 
will  incioaso  many  fold,  ami  tliat  the  Unitt-d 
States  will  participate  largely  in  the  benefits  of 
such  expansion. 

^In    the    future    developiueut    of    the 

Importance  of.^.,,  i        i  • 

the  isthnijsto  L  niteu  ^tates,  whether  in  commerce 
this  Country.  ^^.  j^^  strategic  strength  and  in  influ- 
ence as  a  world  power,  the  Lstlmius  must  be  the 
pivotal  point.  Whether  the  canal  is  to  he  com- 
pleted where  the  French  began  it — across  Panama 
— or  whether  it  is  destined  to  connect  Lake 
Nicaragua  with  the  two  oceans,  is  principally  a 
technical  matter  that  belongs  to  the  engineering 
experts,  shipping  and  commercial  experts,  aiul 
naval  and  strategical  experts.  What  concerns 
the  people  of  the  United  States  broadly  is  that 
the  canal,  wherever  built,  should  be  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  controlled  by 
it  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Tliat  so  great  a 
public  work  should  be  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  permanently  controlled,  in  a  sense  some- 
what shori  of  sovereignty,  is  almost  inconceivable 
to  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  private  commercial  company, 
whether  French.  American,  or  mixed  and  inter- 
national, should  build  a  Nicaragua  canal  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicarajrua,  and  with  its  opera- 
tion, where  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  are  in- 
volved, fixed  under  terms  agreed  upon  by  a  group 
of  nations.  Even  such  an  arrangement,  however, 
would  not  be  quite  compatible  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  in  recent 
years.  But  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  itself  construct  the  canal  at  the  cost  of  the 
public  Treasury,  with  sovereignty  over  it  vested 
in  a  South  American  state,  and  the  control  of  it, 
as  respects  w^ar  and  peace,  vested  in  a  group  of 
great  European  naval  powers,  would  mean  that 
our  Government  had  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
a  mei'e  private  trading  company. 

._,     ,  The  United   States  Government  can- 

Aavantages  .  . 

of  not  appropriately  construct  a  vast  and 

Annexation,  pennanent  public  work  like  a  ship 
canal  upon  soil  over  which  the  United  States 
does  not  propose  to  become  sovereign  in  the  full 
sense  at  some  time.  The  French  company  that 
owns  the  unfinished  Panama  canal  is  anxious  to 
sell  its  assets,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the 
United  States  Government.  But  such  a  pur- 
chase should  not  be  consummated  wnthout  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  at  a  good  price  from  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  of  its  long  Isthmian  stretch 
known  as  the  State  of  Panama.  In  times  of 
emergency  we  already  exercise  supervisory  func- 
tions in  the  State  of  Panama  under  a  long-standing 
treaty,  whereby  we  guarantee    peace   and  order 


there  to  the  end  that  the  Panama  Railroad  may  be 
operated  without  obstruction.  Top()grai)hical  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  Isthmus  bears  no  actual 
relation  to  the  political,  economic,  or  social  life  of 
the  Republic  of  ('oloml)ia.  The  Isthmus  has 
always  been  identified  with  North  America  rather 
than  with  South  America  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Panama  Railroad  has  long  been  its  principal  econ- 
omic factor,  it  has  been  es})ecially  identified  with 
the  United  States.  Our  interests  there  are  already 
paramount,  and  we  could  not  possibly  allow  any 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Isthmus  that  would 
tend  to  lessen  our  influence  or  authority.  Our 
position  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  our  acquisition  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  and 
the  Philippines,  point  to  our  full  acquisition  of 
the  Isthmus  as  the  one  essential  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  rounding  out  of  our  policy  of  territorial 
and  trade  expansion.  With  the  Isthmus  annexed 
by  purchase,  all  diplomatic  questions  about  the 
control  of  an  Isthmian  canal  would  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  clianged  situation. 

The  report  has  been  current  for  a 
Treaty  with  number  of  weeks,  and  has  not  been 
England,  jg^ie^j^  ^jj^t  England  and  the  United 
States  have  agreed  upon  the  points  of  a  new 
treaty  in  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  radical  changes  made 
by  the  Senate  in  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.  For  a  generation  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  opinion  of  American  Presi- 
dents, Secretaries  of  State,  and  Congressional 
authorities  on  international  law  that  the  plans 
outlined  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for  the  con- 
trol of  an  Isthmian  ship  canal  could  not  now  be 
regarded  as  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  to  take  any  course  it  should  think  best  in 
promoting  an  interoceanic  waterway.  In  Eng- 
land the  view  now  prevails  among  public  men 
that  the  United  States  will  in  any  case  be  the 
builder,  owner,  and  master  of  the  canal  whenever 
built,  and  that  much  the  best  course  for  England 
to  pursue  is  both  to  accept  and  to  encourage  pre- 
cisely this  solution.  When  the  terms  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  were  announced  President 
Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  declared 
his  opposition  most  emphatically,  on  the  ground 
tliat  the  residual  control  of  the  American  canal 
should  be  vested  in  the  American  government. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  in  the  line  of  the 
position  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocated.  It  is  the 
President  himself,  under  the  Constitution,  who 
holds  and  exercises  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  the  new  treaty  with  England  on  the  canal 
question,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  December,  will  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's. 
The  treaty-making  power  involves  policy  in   the 
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highest  sense,  ami  the  Constitution  v.sts  it  in 
the  President,  wlio  is  to  act  witli  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  With  all  due  re8j>ect  to 
the  excellent  pMitleinon  who  ,.  the  cahinet 

it  is  quite  n'asonahle  and   w rounds  to  sav 

that  President  Roosevelt,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  constitutional  autliority  is  now  vested  in 
him.  has  been  better  known  than  any  of  ihem  as 
:i  student  and  an  exponent  of  the  distinctively 
American  policy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  to  ])e  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  he  will 
lead  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  ;  ami  that  no 
treaties  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  that 
would  be  out  of  line  with  the  well-known  views 
that  he  has  lieretofore  so  deliberatelv  expressed. 
Conversely,  it  may  be  said  that  a  new  treaty 
which  meets  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ideas  ought  to  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  ardent  advocates  of  an  Ameri 
can  canal. 


MKXICO   PHRPARINO   fOH  THK  PAX-AMrKICA!*  rORnRIW. 

(The  p<iliticiil  ciirtiHiriH  ut  I  lif  Mi-xicnn  ctimlc  (MptT  h'A  llij-- 
(lei  Ahulzotr.  puMIhIdhI  In  tin-  City  nt  .Mi-xl<(i.  itre  tntrnnrly 
hoBflle  to  th«<  ndfiiliilHtnitlori  of  I'ronlilitif  Dlnz.  TliU  »i\r 
n-prfwnts  llif  I'ri'tlilfiit  an  Krfctliiu  the  I'liltifl  Hrntc*.  mi 
ofruMliin  of  th«i  Piiii-AiiKTlriin  < 'otufrrwi,  with  R  iil<  tiirn 
showing  I'nclf  Sum  hciiIimI  on  tin-  llironri  of  tlm  M<iiiif>. 
zuniHH.  The  liifcrcni'ii  In  tlml  Mi-xlni  In  unilnly  iiihIit 
American  liiflin'ncc.  nrid  will  HOt  with  (lin  l'nl(r<l  HtAlra 
In  the  C'onirrcnB.i 


4    con- 

lat(*  in 

.1  ...  ;., 


dortrnt      "^''^    P«n  American    ' 

'  '    •    the  t  'ity   of    ' 

.  and  it  wax  •  ^ 
sessions  would  continue  for  a  : 

'»     >n     the    South    Amen,  .n 

c<> .,„  .....      ...:.•-..  .  '    -  -   I    .1 

tions  of  sfK'iety  and 

that  has  l)een  attained  m  Europe  and  the  Un 
States,   it  i.ST  ••      -  „„.  ,^^^. 

An.encan  r.-,  coleri. . 

highly  eilucaled  and  cultivaliMl  people.      In 

p'  ^.  par*  of  medicine  an<i 

la  A.   ....  .-^outh  A....  ,.■  a  1.1.  , 

their  public   men   are   . 

diplomacy   and  international   law.     One  reason. 
of  course,    for  the  extent    to  which   the  !»«•  of 
nations  has  l^een  cultivated  in  Central  and  .S.uth 
American  slates  is  the  considerable  numU-r  of 
sovereign     and     indejHMident     republics    among 
which    the   territory   is  divided  up.      Th:        ' 
have  their  relations  with  one  ant.ther  to  . 
as  well  as  those  with  North  Amenca  and  Europe, 
and  they  ex|H'ct  their  public  men   to  l>e  familinr 
with  the  history  and   methods  of  diph>macy  and 
with  the   principles   and   precedents  of   interna- 
tional law.    The  Argentine  Republic.  Chile.  Peni, 
Brazil,  and  all  the  other  republi        '  ''.-ntral  ami 
South  America  have  sent  men  ty  and  ex- 

p«'rience  to  meet  the  delegations  of  Mexico  and 
the  Cnited  States.  Peru.  f..r  example,  is  repre- 
sented by  its  vice-president  and  the  chief  justice 
of  its  supreme  court,  together  with  the  able  dip- 
lomat who  is  its  minister  at  Washington.  The 
.American  d»'legation  ha.s  at  its  head  ex  S 
Davis  of  West  Virginia,  auil  the  other  m. 
are  Mr.  Ruchanan  of  Iowa.  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
Mr.  Volney  Foster  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Charles 
PepiK'r  of  Washington. 

Mrrd  of      Manv   of  the  delegates   from    South 
'TZ'^rZiat',::  ■\]n"r\rn  came  (In^t  to  New  York  and 
/.<     fi»j.      Wa*thingtoii    and    went     by    rail     to 
Mexico.     .<^ome  went   by  ilirect  steamship  lines 
to  Kurope.  then  came  by  fast  shi|>s  t«.  •  m- 

try.  with  the  long  railroad  ride  to  ti..  »  ,,  of 
Mexico  still  before  them — all  of  which  illus- 
trates  the  great  progn^xs  in  (raiiHiMtrtalion  facill- 
ties  that  I,      ■  1      1  -       -'  •     >  '  ^^^ 

intercoun-    •  ,  ,„. 

isphere.     Mexico,  for  instance,  haa  l»eon  so  Imie 
Me  to  the  ."^outh  .\merican   i  ■<*  and 

...I  I  so  little  trade  with  lheit>  'i  lately 

it    has    not    had    diplomatic    r<  .,>n    at 

their  rapitaU.  Several  of  the  S«»ulh  American 
mini«teni     "   "       >        -    ,,   ,^,  ^^^  "to 

.Mi'Xico.      ^  '  <>ngrt<M  m       ^        ..n- 

lion  to  variiuin  matter*  relating  to  trann[¥iriaiion, 
commerce,  and  the  promotion  of  chwor  ndaliona. 
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One  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
Arbitration  luis  to  do  with  tlie  provision  of  some 
Qi,tstion.      j^j,,^^  ^^f  ^^  ^.^„,.j  Qf  t-laims  to   facilitato 

the  adjuslinent  of  tlie  many  cases  arising  from 
the  demands  of  citizens  of  one  country  upon  the 
government  of  another.  But  the  theme  to  which 
most  thouglit  in  advance  has  been  given  is  that 
of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween governments.  As  our  readers  will  re- 
member, this  question  at  one  time  tliieatened  to 
keep  Chile  and  Peru  from  attending  the  Con- 
gress. Chile  was  disposed  to  make  the  condition 
that  the  Congress  should  not  discuss  the  question 
of  submitting  existing  disputes  to  arbitration,  but 
only  those  which  should  arise  at  some  future 
time,  and  tlie  Chilean  government  desired  guar- 
antees on  this  point  before  agreeing  to  send  del- 
egates. Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the  other  hand, 
intimated  that  if  such  promises  were  made  to 
Chile,  they  would  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
Congress,  and  would  do  what  they  could  to 
keep  other  states  away.  As  matters  stand,  all  of 
the  South  American  states  have  joined  in  the 
Congress,  and  they  will  take  their  chances  on 
the  scope  that  the  arbitration  discussion  may  as- 
sume. In  any  case,  no  ai'bitration  would  be 
binding  except  upon  the  powers  that  voluntarily 
acceded  to  it. 


The 


After  the  successful  war  against  Peru, 
Grievance  Chile  retained  occupation  of  two  Peru- 
of  Peru.  vian  coast  provinces  for  a  term  of 
years.  That  term  expired  several  yeai's  ago. 
The  provinces  in  question  are  rich  in  certain  min- 
eral deposits,  by  virtue  of  which  Chile  has  been 
enabled  enormously  to  increase  her  public  reve- 
nues. With  this  increase  of  resources  she  has 
been  able  to  maintain  her  army  and  navy.  To 
allow  Peru  to  resume  possession  of  her  old  sea- 
board would  be  for  Chile  to  deprive  herself  of 
her  largest  sources  of  income.  The  situation  is 
such  from  a  strategic  standpoint  that  it  is  wholly 
controlled  by  sea  power  ;  but  Peru  has  practically 
no  navy.  Consequently,  in  view  of  Chile's  refusal 
or  neglect  to  fulfill  treaty  pledges,  Peru's  only 
hope  lies  either  in  the  submission  of  the  question 
to  arbitration  or  else  in  the  intervention  of  some 
outside  naval  power.  Chile  is  said  to  have  been 
cultivating  close  relations  with  Germany.  Peru 
is  inclined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cultivate  as 
close  relations  as  possible  with  the  United  States. 
Chile's  position  is  by  no  means  a  firm  or  secure 
one,  because  hitherto  she  has  not  repudiated  the 
treaty  with  Peru,  but  has  merely  found  reasons 
for  prolonging  diplomatic  discussion  over  detail 
and  thus  delaying  the  carrying  out  of  agreements. 
Peru  obviously  has  a  clear  legal  claim  to  the 
provinces,    conditioned    upon    the    outcome    of 


certain  proceedings  required  by  the  treaty. 
If  Peru  should  choose  to  part  with  her  rights  to 
the  extent,  for  instance,  of  convcsying  to  the 
United  States  a  coaling  station  or  two,  or  should 
gi-ant  to  the  citizens  of  tht^  United  Stales  impor- 
tant trading  conce.ssions  or  franchises  on  the  coast 
of  the  disputed  provinces,  Chile  might  be  put  in 
the  positi{«n  of  being  obliged  to  explain  to  a  third 
party,  like;  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
on  what  grounds  it  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
treaty  stipulations.  If  Chile,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  war,  had  demanded  and  secured  the  uncondi- 
tional cession  of  the  provinces  under  discussion, 
the  situation  would  be  a  wholly  different  one  in 
international  law.  The  Peruvians  are  determined 
to  find  a  way  to  bring  the  su1)ject  ])efore  the  con- 
gress at  Mexico,  while  the  Chileans  are  equally 
determined  to  prevent  its  consideration  there. 
The  only  possible  solution  in  law  and  in  morals 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty.  According  to 
its  terms,  the  people  of  the  provinces  are  to  de- 
cide by  vote  which  country  they  will  join  ;  and 
the  one  in  whose  favor  they  decide  may  keep 
the  provinces  permanently,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing to  the  other  country  a  specified  sum  of  money. 
The  people  of  the  pi'ovinces  are  understood  to  be 
practically  all  Peruvians  ;  and  thus  a  submission 
of  the  question  to  vote  would  result  in  restoring 
to  Peru  her  now  alienated  coast-line. 


„.  ^    ^  Tlie    revolutionarv     disturbances    in 

Disturbances    ^    ,         ,  .  •         "        i   i  i 

in  Colombia    Colombia  continue,  althougli  no  news 
ana  Venezuela.  ^£  ^^^  important  or  decisive  character 

has  been  received  lately  in  the  United   States, 


GKNEKAL  UKI  BE-UKI  BK. 

(Leader  of  the  Colombian  Revolutionists.) 
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••a.      In  New  Jvner 


**»ii  convention, 
Mr.  ^'  t« 
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KX-PRE8IDENT  ANDRADB  OP  VENK/VKLA. 

Tlie  revolution  seems  to  have  Immh  m.i'i.-  inevita- 
ble by  tlie  arliitrary  and  reactionary  cliaracter  of 
the  government.      The  marked  sympathy  of  Ven 
ezuela  with  the  Colombian  insurgents  lias  led   to 
comiilications   the  extent   of   which   our   slender 
news    reports    make    it    difficult   to   understand. 
( )ne  thing  is  certain  enough,  and  that  is  that  the 
governmental    condition    of  both  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  is  shockingly  bad.      Ca.stro's  \'ene/u- 
elan  regime  is  reported  to  Ije  the  nu)St  arbitrary 
in   the  recent  history  of  that  country.      General 
Andrade,  who  was  Castro's  predecessor  and  \v\u< 
wjis  driven  from  authority  by  Castro's  violence, 
is  said  to  be  preparing  to  land  an  expe«lition  in 
Venezuela  some  time  during  the  i>re.m'nt  nioniV 
.\ndrade  has  been  living  in  San  Juan.  I'orlo  Ki'   •. 
for  a  y»!ar  or  two.     Tnus  there  is  no  outlook   for 
IM-ace  or  stability  in  either  Colombia  or  Viuiezu 
In  one  way  and  another  the  rights  and   int«'r.-i> 
of  the  governments  and  the  citizens  of  a  numlMr 
of  foreign  countries  are  being  involved,  and  the 
situation  calls  for  the  closest  vigilance  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Unite<l  Stales. 


i     >iiklin    Murphy,    a    pi  v 

iii;itiuf.uturer  of   Newark,   ami    the    1»<  :«• 

iioniiiice  U'     -  I  N  '■  .     '  .f 

the  city,  U  .  m 

|>erfect  liannony  in  ' 
ind   no  other  ■ 

mentiotied.      '1...    .\ v  I>« 

other  hantl,  have  of  lato  Ixi-n  ■. 
tions,  and  their  convention   this  jear  was  any. 
t'  ^         '     ■    '  .<.      In    MasiUi.  >   :     •-      -'.e 

1.  ■      i%  unantniourt   i'  ■     >n 

to  the  present  governor,  Winthrop  Murray  Crane, 
ami  their  convention,  like  that  of  New  Jer*<»y, 
was  marketl  by  great  harmony,  with  •'  ■■  '-'t  men 
and  sentiment  of  the  parly  clearly  d'  •      In 

these   resjH'cts  the  condition  of   the   H-  in 

party    in    M  *ts    an<l    New  Jei  in 

marked    r<.  it«   condition  in    i  .  I- 

vania.  The  Democrats  of  MasMarhuReits,  in  con- 
vention on  Octolter  3.  nom  '  «h 
Qiiincy  for  governor,  with  ll.'  .  ill 
around  that  he  would  8€»curo  the  >( 
tliu  Bryan  men  and  the  element  of  gold  l>enio* 
crat.s  that  voti-d  for  M«  K  '  '  *  year.  The 
dt-ath  of  rresidiMil  M<  'n  la  marke<l 
effect  u|)on  the  Ohio  campaign,  which  has  pro- 
ceeded in  an  unusually  <                                      "'I 

,.  ...       il...   ..',.|,,.|'ul  ,.>  .....t..-  __    ; or 

is  r\iu  nd  term,  would 

Ix'  endorseil  at  the  poiis. 


The  cam|>aign  that   iit  closing  in  the 
.■>>/         .'■^tate  of  Virginia  has  proved  to  be  a 
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The     State    iM)lilical    campaigns    at 
inSe'ueVai     rn'ither  very  numerous  nor  v 
States.       citing    this    year.      One  of    i 
significant   is   in    IVnnsylvania,   where,  allhou^'l 
only  a  few  oHices  are  to  U;  (illed.  the  in<l 
of  reform  Republicans  and  Ind*-]"-   '*•  ' 
the  Quay    Kepubli.im   machine  i.- 
they  iiave  united  with  the  Democrats  in  a  union 
movement  that  ignores  nati«inal  party  liiuw,  and 
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and  adjourned  on  September  3,  lliere  lias  been 
{HMiding  a  very  active  eainpHii^ii  on  t.ti<>  question 
of  the  ratilication  of  llie  new  constitution.  For 
more  than  a  month  it  was  umlerstood  tliat  no- 
body but  Democrats  would  talk  or  vote  on  the 
question.  Tiie  colored  men  had  met  in  conven- 
tion and  had  resolved  tliat  their  votes  wouKl 
not  be  counted  even  if  cast  against  tlie  con- 
stitutional changes  ;  since  tlie  constitution  has 
for  its  chief  object  their  disfranchisement.  The 
opposition  has  been  led  by  a  committee  of  prom- 
inent Democrats.  The  white  Republicans  liad 
made  no  appearance  at  all  in  the  campaign  until 
toward  the  middle  of  October,  when  tliey  de- 
cided to  act  with  tlie  opponents  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. One  of  tlie  most  prominent  of  tliese 
Democratic  opponents  was  e.x-Governor  Jones, 
wlio  was  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  The  election  will  be  held  on 
November  11.  The  Populist  party  seems  to  have 
disappeared  altogether  in  Alabama. 

Connecticut's  The  little  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
Betwee^nCity  which  there  has  often  been  expressed 
and  Country,  nmch  moral  disapprobation  of  tlie 
Southern  movement  for  excluding  the  illiterate 
negroes  from  the  franchise,  has  a  system  of  its 
own  that  results  in  depriving  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  of  fair  representation.  Connecticut  is 
divided  territorially  into  168  permanent  districts 
known  as  "towns."  Most  of  these  are  rural 
districts,  but  in  perhaps  forty  of  them  there 
are  populous  manufacturing  communities.  The 
"town"  or  township  is  the  unit  of  legislative 
i-epresentation  ;  and  the  rural  districts,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  people,  count  for  as  much  in 
the  Legislature  as  the  urban  ones,  which  have 
many  times  as  great  a  population.  On  October  7 
the  people  of  Connecticut  as  a  wliole  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  question  wlietlier  or 
not  they  would  have  a  constitutional  convention, 
the  principal  object  in  view  being,  of  course,  a 
revision  of  the  existing  system  of  representation 
by  towns.  The  proposition  was  overwhelmingly 
carried,  because  the  populous  communities  are 
naturally  in  favor  of  it.  But  when  the  members 
of  the  proposed  convention  are  chosen  on  Novem- 
ber 5  each  of  the  168  towns  will  send  one  dele- 
gate apiece.  Thus  some  neighborhoods  with  a 
lew  dozen  families  will  count  for  as  much  in  the 
convention  as  the  large  cities.  As  the  rural 
towns  (townships)  will  have  al>out  three-fourths 
of  the  members  of  the  convention,  althougli  re- 
presenting only  a  small  minority  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  they  will  probably  insist  upon  a  plan 
by  which  the  minority  will  still  continue  to  gov- 
ern the  majority,  although  with  some  concessions. 
The  New  England  towns  were  like  little  republics 


in  the  early  days,  and  the  commonwealth  was 
H'garded  as  a  sort  of  feiliM-ation  of  the  towns. 
Equality  of  town  representation  rested  upon 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  doctrine  as  the  equal- 
ity of  representation  of  States  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  the  early  days,  when  agricul- 
ture was  the  principal  lousiness  and  tliere  were  no 
cities,  the  system  was  not  objectionable. 

„    ,.      Of    far  moi-e   conseciuence   than    any 

New  York  s  .  .  '  ■' 

Municipal  State  campaign  this  year  has  been 
Campaign,  ^j^^  municipal  Campaign  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city  the  principle  of  non-partisanship  in 
city  affairs  has  been  completely  triumphant  in 
the  shaping  of  the  situation.  In  the  last  mu- 
nicipal election,  that  of  1897,  when  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  had  been  consolidated  and  the  first 
administration  of  the  Greater  New  York  was  to 
be  chosen,  the  Citizens'  Union  played  a  very 
prominent  part  with  its  creed  of  non-partisan- 
ship, and  brought  forward  as  its  candidate  for 
mayor  Seth  Low,  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. It  had  then  been  hoped  that  the  Repub- 
licans would  accept  Mr.  Low  as  their  candidate 
and  make  common  cause  against  Tammany.  If 
they  had  been  wise  enough  to  do  this,  Mr.  Low 
would  have  been  easily  elected,  and  the  greatest 
of  American  cities  would  to-day  be  setting  the 
world  an  example  of  splendid  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment. The  Republican  organization,  how- 
ever, took  a  strictly  partisan  view  and  put  a  sep- 
arate ticket  in  the  field,  which,  though  it  ran 
far  behind  the  Ijow  ticket,  diverted  votes  enough 
to  thi'ow  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Tammany 
Hall.  An  element  of  sincere  Democratic  rad- 
icals, abhorring  Tammany  Hall,  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Henry  George  to  accept  a  nom- 
ination, but  his  death  occurred  just  before  election 
day.  If  he  liad  lived  it  is  quite  possible  that  his 
candidacy  might  have  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Low  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  things 
that  Henry  George  had  in  mind  when  he  de- 
cided to  run.  The  Tammany  candidate  selected 
by  Mr.  Richard  Croker  was  Robert  A.  Van 
Wyck.  Perliaps  no  mayor  in  the  history  of  the 
city  of  New  York  has  ever  so  completely  alien- 
ated the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  community  as 
has  this  man.  He  has  seemed  at  all  points  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall, 
which  is  not  a  political  body  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  but  a  mercenary  organization  held 
together  by  motives  of  private  interest. 

Even  Tammany  Hall  has  in   it  many 

in  the        men  of   fairly   good   intentions,  who, 

Contest.      — through   prejudice,    self-interest, 

inferior  environment,  and  defective  education — 
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have  never  acquired  a  verv 
high  or  intelligent  sense  o: 
the    duties    of    citizenship. 
And  such  men,  when  hold- 
ing   appointive    offices,    are 
likely   to    accept    standards 
that    the    community     has 
gradually  created.      For  ex 
ample,  since  Colonel   War 
ing  administereil  the  Street- 
Cleaning  Department  untler 
Mayor  Strong    even    Tam 
mariv  officials  have  acknowl 
edged  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard    than     they     had    ever 
known  hefore.    The  corrup 
lion  of  the  Tammany  reijittf 
is  not  so  much  in  the  rank 
and  file  as  in  the  leadersliip. 
The  Citizens"  Union   move 
nient  has  represented  a  thor- 
oughly patriotic  and  intelli- 
gent desire  to  make  the  city 
government     cojiserve     the 
best  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community.    The 
most    encouraging    note   of 
progress  in  the  present  cam- 
paign is  the  frankness  with 
which  the  various  elements 
that  are  Bupporting  the  Fu 
sion  ticket  avow  liieir  com- 
plete convereion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  non-partisanship  in 
strictly  local  and   municipal 
affairs.      For    the   Kepubli- 
cans  of  New  York  City,  es- 
pecially,   this    is    an  entire 
chang»f  of  front.      Mr.  I'latt 
himself    has    endorsed    the 

idea  of  non-partisan  municipal  government  on  a 
purely  business  basis  in  language  as  e.xplicit  as 
any  municipal  reformer  could  desire  ;  and  it 
would  V)e  hard  to  improve  the  utterances  on  that 
scon;  of  Mr.  H<ibert  C.  .Morris,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  County  H«*publican  Cummitt*'**.  who 
has  represented  tlie  Republican  organization  in 
the  Fusion  conferences. 

Since  New  York  City  is  nominally 
at  a         Democratic    by   a   large    majority   in 
Candidate,     ^^^^lf,   ^iid    national   el.  .  •  it   had 

Jn-en   thought   best  to  select  for  an  'V  can 

didate  a  Democrat  of  high  standing  whose  name 
would  carry  weight  in  tlie  community.  Tin*  He- 
publicans  thi'insi-lves  hail  strongly  advised  the 
selection  of  an  Iiid«'p»'nd«'nt  D<inr>cial.  Hut  whon 
the  various  anti-Tammanv  elemenU  came  together 


Col>>Il^ii!,ly.I.U>    .MU.UU. 


liOM.  BETH   IvUW. 


in  conference,  it  «lid   >  '  '  •• 

ujK)!!   any   oti"  of  a  n ..•• 

were   nient:  wtiilc,   on   the  other  hand,    it 

prove<l  nn»'.x|>«Ti«Mily  easy  to  unite  u|M>n  Mr   .*»"<»lli 


,1      \t..     T 


•V  is  A  U' 


Low.       \ 

lional  \-  ■  In-  no  j  n 

as  to  his  non-{)arti»t«nHliip  in  niunici|ial  nin' 

He  1   the   I  '  '  '.i 

as  a  i duly,  u:. 

burned  his  )>ridireii  liehind  him  by  n*-  '>i 

tlie  prt'sidi'i 

iii(r  ii|M»n  f  Ik-  .MMi-   ,11  »• 

tii>n    l>v  tliH  truHi )i 

norninatet]  by  the  <  I'nion,  he  had  oflemi 

hiH  ;• 

tiiM-lint'd  to  .  Mr  I<«>w  entorpd  upon  th«* 

work  of  hill  mayuraity  cani|taign  with  great  vigor. 
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makiiifr  ilaily  speeches  of  a  riMiiarkably  f(>lic'itous 
ajul  siu'Ot'ssfiil  cliaraotor.  and  apiu-arin^on  all  occa- 
sions tt>  tlu>  ^ivati'st  possililcadvantai;o.  In  short, 
Mr.  Low  has  made  a  surprisingly  good   canvass. 

„    ,     ,   „     At  Coliunliia  Mr.  Low's  work  has  l)eon 

Mr.  Low  s  Re-     ,  ,        ,      .     ■ 

tirement from  tliat  oi  administrator  rather  tiian  of 
Columbia,  educator;  and  during  the  twelve  years 
e»f  his  service  aspresivlent  the  University  has  ]>een 
completely  transformed  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly. It  has  been  transferred  to  a  new  loca- 
tion and  housed  in  magnificent  new  buildings,  its 
work  as  a  real  university  has  become  greatly  ex- 
panded and  diversified,  and  the  number  of  its 
students  has  increased  several- fold.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  real  success  of  Mr.  Low's  ad- 
ministration of  the  University  that  its  operation 
v.-as  so  harmonious  throughout,  and  all  its  depart- 
ments so  well  manned  and  in  such  good  running 
order,  that  he  felt  at  liberty  to  give  up  liis  position 
in  order  to  enter  the  municipal  campaign,  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  University's  interests  need 
not  suffer.  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  eminent 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  educational 
leader,  was  immediately  made  Acting- President. 

,     ,  The  action  of  Tammany  in  the  selec- 

The  Tammany  ,  i  i  •  i 

Candidate  tion  ot  a  mayoralty  candKiate  was 
for  Mayor,  a^^ited  witli  mucli  curiosity.  Mr. 
Richard  Croker,  who  has  lived  in  England  for 
a  number  of  years,  had  come  to  New  York  to 
conduct  Tammany's  campaign,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  candidate  would  be  of  his  personal 
designation.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  however, 
to  confer  with  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  machine, 
the  head  of  which  is  an  aged  political  manager 
named  McLaughlin.  To  the  general  surprise  of 
the  community,  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  McLaugli- 
lin  chose  neither  a  politician  of  the  ordinary  stripe, 
nor  yet  a  harmless  and  amia'ole  figure-head,  but 
gave  tlie  nomination  to  a  Democratic  lawyer  of 
the  highest  standing,  who  has  himself  long  been 
an  exponent  of  reform  politics,  and  who  supported 
Mr.  Low  against  Tammany  four  years  ago  in 
speeches  of  great  pith  and  force.  This  lawyer  is 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard's  social, 
personal,  professional,  and  political  relations  have 
long  been  exceedingly  intimate  with  a  number  of 
the  men  most  closely  identified  in  New  York  with 
reform  politics  and  public  -  spirited  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  community.  In  his  professional 
capacity  he  has  for  some  years  been  counsel  of 
the  Rapid-Transit  Commission,  and  has  played 
an  active  part  in  this  great  movement  by  virtue 
of  which  New  York  is  to  have  its  underground 
railroad  system  on  the  most  commendable  engi- 
neering   and    financiering   plans.      In  State  and 


national  Democratic  politics  Mr.  S]iepiii<l  lias 
long  been  an  intci-esting  figure,  noted  also  for 
his  great  intcUeclual  acumen.  He  has  always 
been  a  philosophical  Democrat  of  tlic  .)('ff('i-.sonian 
school,  and  many  of  his  views  and  pritunples  are 
incidentally  expounded  in  his  biography  of  Martin 
\'an  Huren  in  tlie ''American  Statesmen  oeries." 

,,    o,       ^   Our    readers    will     remember     that 

Mr.  Shepard  ivt  r,,  ,  ,       , 

as  a  Political  wliereas  Mr.  Shepard  opposed  the 
Figure.  o,.yan  ticket  in  iSIKi,  he  supported 
Mr.  Bryan  last  year.  He  had  not  changed  his 
views  on  the  money  question,  Imt  he  accepted 
the  dictum  tliat  the  paramount  issue  was  impe- 
rialism, and  he  took  the  ground  that  the  gold 
standard  was  safe  in  any  case.  He  contributed 
to  this  Review  for  October  of  last  year  an  article 
expounding  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
views  under  the  heading  "The  Practical  Bryan 
Policy  for  the  Philippines."  An  article  on  Mr. 
Shepard  appears  in  this  issue  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  himself  a  prominent 
reform  Democrat  of  New  York  and  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  gold  standard  and  currency  reform,  who 
is  supporting  Mr.  Shepard.  Curious  though  it 
may  seem,  both  Mr.  Peabody  and  Mr.  Shepard 
were  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  men 
originally  proposed  for  the  Fusion  candidacy  tliat 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Low.  While  believing 
most  emphatically  tliat  the  success  of  the  Fusion 
ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Low  is  the  most  desirable 
thing  for  the  future  of  municipal  government  in 
New  York  and  in  the  L^nited  States  that  could 
possibly  happen,  it  has  seemed  tons  a  mistake  to 
belittle  Mr.  Shepard.  His  candidacy  is  suscep- 
tible of  an  explanation  both  logical  and  honor- 
able. Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Peabody  are  Demo- 
crats to  the  core,  and  they  hold  that  metropolitan 
New  York  is  destined  to  remain  Democratic  by 
a  great  majority.  They  believe,  therefore,  that 
permanent  political  reform  requires  the  improve- 
ment from  within  of  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. They  believe,  doubtless,  that  the  Brooklyn 
Democracy,  being  on  a  higher  plane  than  Tam- 
many, can  bring  a  good  deal  of  reform  leverage  to 
bear  upon  the  organization  that  Mr.  Croker  has 
controlled  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  both 
Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Peabody  are  Brooklyn 
Democrats.  In  short,  Mr.  Peabody  would  hold 
that  Tammany  is  always  a  great  objective  fact, 
and  usually  a  dominant  one,  and  that  the  affairs 
of  New  York  are  in  a  relatively  fortunate  posi- 
tion when  Tammany  is  forced  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate of  such  excellence  as  Mr.  Shepard.  A 
number  of  other  well-known  Independent  Demo- 
crats decided  on  such  grounds  to  support  the 
Tammany  nominee. 
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,,   ^    ,       But.  on  the  other 

The  Fusion  t     ■ ,     \ 

Ticket  Should  iiaiul,  if  the  sue- 

/•.eta,/.         ^.p^g    ^f    f|,g  (.jjj. 

zens'  Union  iu  bringing  to- 
gether nearly    all   the  good 
elements  of  the  connnunity  to 
8upj><>rt  Mr.  Low  has  forcoij 
Taniinany  for  once  to  niakt- 
a    good     norainatJDn,    there 
would  seem  to  be  all  the  more 
reason     why     the     Citizens' 
Union  should  Ije  maintained 
and    supported.      In    either 
case,     Mr.    Peabody     would 
say,  New  York  is  now  certain 
to  have  a  good  mayor.     But 
this    comes  far  short  of  ex- 
plaining the  whole  situation. 
Under  the  charter  revision 
lately    adopted,    the    mayor 
has  more  power  over  certain 
appointments,  but  he  has  far 
less  power  over   the   purse- 
strings,  and  much  less  in  the 
management  of  contracts  and 
the  administration  of  atlairs 
in   detail.      This    is   because 
the  revi.sed   charter    greatly 
increa-ses  the  power  vested  in 
the  elective  presidents  of  the 
several  great  boroughs  into 
which   the   metropolis  is  di- 
vided,   and    furtlier   l)ecause 
the   Board  of   Estimate   ami 
Apportionment,  which  is  the 
financial    authority     of     the 
metropolis,    will    not  hence- 
fortli    be    in    control  of  the 
mayor    an<i    his     appointees,    but    will    havt>    a 
majority  of   elected    ofhciuls.      Now  it    happens 
that   the  rest   of  the  Tammany  ticket  is  not  of 
Mr.  Shepard's  quality.    The  Fusion  or  Low  tick<'t 
is,  generally  spi-akiiig,  of  very  high  grade  through- 
out.     The  Tanimany  ticket,  on  the  otlier  han«i. 
is  of  very  poor  gra<le,  except  for  the  name  at  the 
head.      A  good  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Greater  New  York  lefpiires  not  merely  the  elec- 
tion of    Mr.   Low,  but  of  the  entire  ticket.     All 
such  problems,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  com- 
plicity of  the   Police   Department  with   vice  and 
crime  have  to  l»o  dealt  with  in   the  district  atlor- 
neys  office  and  not  in  the  mayor's.     The  Fusion 
carnlidate  for  district  attorney  is  a  fearlens  and 
aggressive   reformer.      The  Tammany  candidate 
is  of  e.xa<:tly  the  same  strip*?  as  the  prewnt  Tam- 
many government.     .Mr.  Jerome,  the  Fusion  can- 
didate   for    district    attorney,    is    a    reformer  of 
whom  Tammany  stan'is  in  peculiar  .ir.-ad 


HO.N.   EDWAHU  M.  SIIBPAHO. 

In  r>olitirftl  the«irv  n'  !    '  rtriiie   Mr, 

Drmocratle    Sliepard    and    Mr.    1  ly  are  op' 

"****•       posed  to  almost  cverythinir  that  they 

regard     President     I'  It    a«    -  ;r    for. 

Tl  .  •    ^    '.-ve,  lunlou-..  ... .  that   I'  wic  ro- 

(Hi.  in  all  along  llu*  line  is  '  il  to  a 

firm  and  d»'ternuned  rani|>aign  ag»ini»i  Hitowvell 

Hepid"  ■■     :        T'     '■  •         .   ;  .  • 

<.f  Mr. 

organized  metropolitan   iVmocracr  thai  can  be 

utili7:e<l  in  the  pn  ■•  an«I  v 

contests.      '•  1  ■■  ,.,;,.„•      I  -. 

in  this  mi.  .   Mr.  ^ 

Iiecome   a  can«hdate  for  tho  governorship  next 

year,  with  a  \ 

nomination  d      .  ■    ; 

likely,  however,  is  that  failure  in  thia  cani)iaiirn 

rather  than  * 
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aggregate  vote  four  ycai's  ago  tliat  was  far  gr(>ator 
than  that  wliich  elected  Xaii  Wvck.  It  seems 
wljolly  improbable,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Shepanl 
can  be  eleeti-il  mayor.  But  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  at  all  that  his  work  in  tlii.s  campaign 
may  win  for  him  the  nomination  for  governor 
next  year.  If  Mr.  Sh(>pard.  as  the  leadei-  in  this 
campaign  of  the  Democracy  of  Brooklyn  and 
Manliattan.  can  poll  a  larger  vote  than  was  given 
for  \'an  Wvck  four  vears  ago.  he  mav  have  demon- 
strated  his  ability  to  carry  the  State  ne.xt  year, 
when  in  any  case  a  backward  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum  will   be  about  due. 

.  -     ,      The   politics   of   New   York   boar  so 

A  Great        ^  ^       ■,     ■  ,      . 

American  large  and  important  a  relation  to  the 
Citizen.  politics  of  the  country  at  large  that 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  set  forth  this  view  at 
some  length.  "We  are  glad  to  publish  elsewhere 
in  this  number,  besides  Mr.  Peabody's  article  on 
Mr.  Shepard,  a  statement  of  the  municipal  situ- 
ation by  an  excellent  scientific  aiithority,  Dr. 
Milo  Roy  Maltbie,  and  an  article  iipon  t.he  posi- 
tion and  work  of  Mr.  Low,  by  Dr.  Canfield,  of 
Columbia  University.  Of  Seth  Low  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  now  attained  such  great  emi- 
nence as  a  citizen  and  a  public  man  that,  being 
at  the  very  height  of  his  mental  and  physical 
vigor,  he  is  quite  certain,  humanly  speaking,  to 
play  an  important  part  in  American  affairs,  ir- 
respective of  the  outcome  of  the  municipal  cam- 
paign. If  elected  mayor,  his  position  will  be 
very  favorable.  He  is  obliged  to  do  nothing 
except  to  give  the  city  the  very  best  government 
that  he  can,  and  no  individuals  or  elements  can 
make  any  selfish  claim  to  appointments.  If  he 
had  been  elected  four  years  ago,  Republican  pol- 
iticians would  have  been  so  hostile  as  to  have 
hurt  his  administration  wherever  they  could,  and 
the  State  government  at  Albany  would  not  have 
worked  harmoniouslv  with  the  Citizens"  Union 
administration  of  the  metropolis.  But  all  that 
is  now  changed. 

..      ■>  ^     ^  New  York  City  now  raises  and   ex- 

Magnituae  of  •' 

Metropolitan  pends  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year. 
Affairs.  'f  img  jjg  municipal  affairs  are  of  stu- 
pendous magnitude.  Its  position  as  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis  becomes  more  firmly  established 
every  year.  It  has  on  hand  great  undertakings 
in  the  construction  of  the  rapid -transit  system, 
the  building  of  new  bridges,  and  many  other  en- 
terprises. The  expenditure  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
millions  for  public  libraries  will  soon  begin. 
School  accommodations  do  not  nearly  suffice  for 
the  children  of  the  city,  and  great  extensions  are 
required  at  once.  Thus  the  kind  of  work  that 
this  vast  municipal  corporation  has  to  carry  on  is 


of  vital  inipoi-laiice  to  inillions  of  people,  and 
there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  could 
liossil)ly  think  himself  too  great  or  too  important 
to  direct  it.  Yet  during  the  ])ast  four  years  the 
head  of  this  work  has  been  a  man  of  whom  the 
New  York  Bar  Association  officially  declared  last 
month  that  he  was  unfit  to  hold  the  judicial  ])()si- 
lion  for  which 'J'ammany  has  now  nominated  him. 
The  direction  of  this  vast  municipal  corporation 
will  be  a  congenial  task  for  Mr.  Low,  because  his 
mind  and  heart  are  enlisted  in  the  work  of  niak. 
ing  the  great  metropolis  the  best  possible  place 
for  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  live  in  it. 
On  many  accounts  this  New  York  election  is  the 
most  important  one  thus  far  in  the  history  of  city 
government  in  the  United  States. 

^     The  desire  to  honor  the  memory  of 

Apropos  of  .  -  nT    T'--    1        1  1 

Mr.  McKiniey's  tile  late  1  resident  McKinley  has  taken 
Death.  form  in  the  organization  of  a  national 
monument  association,  of  which  Judge  William 
R.  Day,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  chairman,  and  Col. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  Cleveland,  treasurer.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  worthy  monument  of  some 
kind  at  Canton.  Another  project  is  that  of  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  bridge  across  the  Poto- 
mac River  at  Washington  as  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
McKinley,  with  an  arch  at  one  end  designed 
especially  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. The  citizens  of  Washington  have  taken 
active  measures  to  advance  this  project,  and  Mr. 
Henry  B.  ¥.  Macfarland,  chief  commissioner  of 
the  District,  is  chairman  of  the  association,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gage,  is 
treasurer.  There  is  said  to  be  entire  harmony 
between  the  Canton  and  the  Washington  asso- 
ciations, and  it  is  desired  to  make  both  pro- 
jects completely  successful  at  a  very  early  day. 
The  reports  regarding  Mrs.  McKiniey's  health 
are  favorable.  While  the  late  President  did  not 
leave  a  large  fortune,  it  appears  that  the  amount 
was  ample  for  the  maintenance  of  Mrs.  McKin- 
ley, whose  welfare  must  naturally  be  a  matter  of 
general  solicitude.  The  trial  of  the  President's 
assassin  was  very  brief.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
act  itself  was,  of  course,  conclusive,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  accused  man  by  medical  special- 
ists showed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  urging 
insanity  as  a  defence.  The  man  himself  main- 
tained a  stolid  silence  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings. The  trial  began  before  Justice  Truman 
C.  White,  at  Buffalo,  on  September  23,  and  the 
verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
was  returned  the  next  day,  followed  by  sentence 
of  death,  to  take  effect  in  the  electrical  chair  at 
the  Auburn  State  Prison  in  tho  week  beginning 
October  28.  Every  form  required  by  law  to  as- 
sure a  fair  trial  was  Scrupulously  observed. 
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good  report  a«  to  the  health  of  our 
soldiers  and  the  geiu-ral  health  cuiulitions  of  the 
airhijMjlago.  It  is  not  strange  tliat  some  diffi- 
culties should  have  arisen  between  our  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  Philippines  touching 
their  resjH'ctive  authority.  Kortunatelv  Secre 
tary  Root  is  peculiarly  well  qualilii-.i  to  deal  with 
questions  of  that  kind.  Treachery  on  the  part 
of  leading  natives  of  a  conuniinity  "that  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly  resulted  in  the  massacre  of 
forty  or  fifty  men  of  Company  C  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry  .ate  in  8eptemV)er  on  the  Island  of 
.Siniar.  In  general  it  may  he  said  that  the  Phil- 
ippine war  is  at  an  end,  but  that  many  extensive 
districts  will  for  a  long  time  require  firm  military 
administration  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
tyranny  of  bandits  and  guerrilla  leadei-s.  These 
very  bandits  are  the  men  who,  under  too  speedy 
an  establishment  of  local  self-government,  would 
force  tliemselves  into  power  to  the  terril>le  detri- 
ment of  all  legitimate  interests.  Reform  in  the 
Philippines  still  requires  the  strong  military 
hand.  We  publish  elsewhere  two  extremely 
valuable  articles  by  captains  in  the  United  States 
army  whose  experiences  entitle  them  to  si>eak 
with  authority  upon  Philippine  problems. 

The  Abduction  ^°  American  missionary  in  European 
of  a  Turkev,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  to- 
M.sswnary.  gether  with  the  wife  of  an  Albanian 
missionary  assistant,  wore  taken  captive  by  brig- 
ands early  in  September  and  carried  into  the 
mountains  toward  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  The 
details  of  this  matter  appear  to  have  been  sent  by 
mail  rather  than  cable  to  the  oflice  of  the  mission- 
ary board  in  Boston,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
September  "_'.>  that  it  was  fully  understood 
in  this  country.  Our  Government  wa.s  advised, 
and  the  Turkish  antl  Bulgarian  authorities  were 
asked  to  do  everything  in  their  jKjwer  to  rescue 
Miss  Stone,  who  was  being  1  eld  for  a  large  ran- 
som. At  ('onstanfinr)ple  th(^  view  soon  came  to 
be  regartled  as  establiviln-d  that  M !.'<,•?  St<  m-'s  ab- 
duction tvas  traceable  to  a  committee  of  the  Uul- 
garian  agitators  who  were  making  trouble  for 
Turkey  in  Macedonia.  But  we  have  n«»l  found 
any  reason  for  believing  this  charge.  It  wa« 
not  even  made  clear  that  the  brigands  had  crossed 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  or  that  they  lia<l  any  other 
character  than  that  of  ordinary  mountain  roKbi-ra 
who  infest  those  regions. 

Engli.sh   public  life   han  ^'    •    -  *   '  w 

$K*.       ••i'l-  this  fall,  nrarly  all  II  •   .  nl 

leaders   having  taken    [irolonged  a«i- 

vantage  of  the  j)arlianientary  recciw  to  uoek  their 


Mr.    AM|uitb    li 


own   d»'viee«   in    ►• 

ma»le  wv-'-'i  -•  r-. 

Iributed 

of  the  Liberal  |iartv.     The  quahiy  of  the  Ui 

'"      '  '    '    »nny  Mr!  ^  « 

''^'  .     f'T    \    ■  .   .aph!"-   •  ap. 

point ment  of  General   iJuller  a«  .       r  of 

the    First    Army    Corps.      In    view    of    lieoeral 

liuller's  conspicuou*  failure  in  S      '     '  ' 

apiHjintmeni  raiw.!  h  storm  of  ci. 

less   of   |«rty.      It  wa«  shown    that    BuUer"  had 

actually  advise»l   (ieneral  V  rat 

Laiiysmith   at  the  verv    i  ., 

All    this    waa  made    « 

attempts  to  reply  to  his  cntio*.      li  u  «ur|>r. 

that    English    discc  •   ■•>-•' 

acute  on  account  of  ;  .i 

to  bring  the  South  A  frican  war  to  an  end.     The  rf 

lation  of  8o.     '     ' 

painfully  ma: ...  . ...    , 

infiuences  are  evidently  averse  to  ' . 

ener,  who,  never  Mjsto  be  doing  the  Uiil 

that  he  can  undti  iii«-  •  m  umstancfR. 
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On   (Vtoln-r    11.  the    South    African 
South  Africa.  ^'^^  entert'd  tjjK.n  ilathinl  year.     Ac- 
cording   to    British    theory,    !'       •■  — 
ended  on  September  !.'>  with  the  taking  . 
Lord  Kitchener's  proclamation.      But  at  no  time 
since  the  war  Ix'gan  has  go  larr  •      '  , 

Colony  l>een  invttlv»'d  in  it.      '1 
the  (Grange  Free  Stale  have  lK«en  so  nearly  n»- 
duceil    to    wildernetui    i  •    the    p.  .  • 

commandoes  find    it  pi.i ...  ■••   • 

erate  in  a  country  from  which   t: 
some  supplies  of  fooil  and  other  necesiuirv  mate- 
rials.    T!     •   .......  ^   .    --, 

I)Utch  SU: 

-  *  .  -      -  -- ^ 

to  arms  and  joining  the  insurgents  stH'ni  to  be 
true.  On  Octol»er  17  it  WRi«  ri'iKirted  that  a 
commando  of  .'lUO  Boer  mtliiiers  had  furced  itn 
way  acro.ss  Ch|k'  Colony  to  llu-  o4'ran  at  a  jK.inl 
only  about  fifty  miles  from  Ca|m  Town.  I.ate 
in  -•     •       '       '  ...   -  .     . 

(h- 


on  the  iMirdcr  of  Zululantl.     The  Ikwr  1 

very  heavy.  IV  out  5<t' 

niovunifnt  wa.- ...  Inoi  .  ■. 

gag<*mentA  tite  !•  Iiown  u  n  l<t 

attack   more  in  the  o|ien   than   had   lM>en   ihe:r 

wont.      NT     •    '     • 

through  t       ; 

the  Kngliiih  an*  piimuing  the  i 

the    fighting    m«*n    a«  m» 

HilduTH.       Tlie  Ef''--' 

right,  but  it  is  .. 

method  is  not  the  «  o  way  to  end  (In* 

war  and  |Micify  S^Milit   .\::;ca. 
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The  iroiuM-al  Europoaii  outlook  is  quite 

European     in.ao'ful  from  tlio  iutiTuational  staud- 

Notes.  '     .  ,  ,  , 

point,  tliougli  not  so  prosperous  and 

comfortable  as  respects  business  and  domestic 
politics  as  miijht  be  desired.  Russia,  with  vast 
agricultural  and  economic  resources  to  develop, 
needs  capital  and  wishes  to  borrow  money.  Her 
position  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  United 
States  in  the  period  when  the  employment  of 
foreign  capital  was  neces.sary.  France  will  not 
be  able  to  loan  Russia  as  much  as  is  needed.  In 
due  time  surplus  British  and  American  capital 
will  naturally  aid  in  the  development  of  Russia's 
empire.  The  Waldeck- Rousseau  Ministry  has 
now  outstripped  the  i-ecord  of  any  in  the  history 
of  the  present  republic.  The  longest  previous 
ministry  served  for  two  3'ears  and  ninety-seven 
days.  The  religious  orders  have  submitted  quiet- 
ly to  the  new  French  law  of  associations.  Some 
liave  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the 
others  have  either  dispersed  or  withdrawn  from 
France.  Many  of  their  members  have  gone  to 
England  or  to  the  Britisii  islands  in  the  Chan- 
nel. The  new  German  tariff  proposals  continue 
to  make  agitation,  not  only  in  Germany  itself, 
but  also  in  the  neighboring  countries.  The  divi- 
sion between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
inteiests  of  the  empire  is  sharply  drawn,  the  in- 
dustrial element  being  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  new  tariff  bill.  The  population  of  Ger- 
many under  the 
recent  census  is 
56,345,000. 


Asiatic 
Notes. 


The 

Ameer 

of  Af- 
ghanistan, Ab- 
dur  Rahman 
Khan,  died  011 
October  3,  and 
was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son, 
Habib  Ullah 
Khan.  The  fear 
that  domestic  or 
foreign  troul)les 
might  occur  in 
connection  with 
t  h  e  succession 
serins  to  have  been  gi'oundless.  For  some  time 
pa.st  there  has  been  trouble  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  assert  control  where  Eng- 
land has  long  exercised  a  useful  protectorate. 
The  trouble  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  Koweyt,  which  is  a  convenient  .shipping  point 
on  the  coast,  has  been  selected  as  the  terminus  of 
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the  Cierman  railroad  from  ronstantinojile  to  Bag- 
dad, and  also  of  an  Kiiglish  railroad  fi-otu  the 
Suez  Canal  across  Aral)ia.  (iermany  has  l)een 
securing  a  coaling  station  on  tiie  Farsaii  islands 
in  \\w  Red  Sea.  Russia  is  also  projecting  a  rail- 
road into  this  region  from  the  Caucasus.  Turk- 
ish affairs  show  growing  disorder  at  all  points. 
Russia's  purpose  to  remain  in  Manchuria  is  un- 
doubted, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
the  general  partition  of  China  can  long  be  de- 
layed. The  situation  in  Korea  causes  the  Japan- 
ese no  little  anxiety. 
The  Marquis  I  to  has 
been  visiting  the 
United  States,  where 
he  has  many  friends 
and  is  highly  es- 
teemed. 

The  most 

^""noUs""'  conspicu- 
ous edu- 
cational event  of  the 
past  month  has  been 
the  celebration  of  the 
two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  found- 
ing of  Yale  College 
at  New  Haven.  The 
men  whom  Yale  has  educated  are  not  only  a 
numerous  body,  but  they  have  taken  so  high  a 
rank  in  public  life  and  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness pursuits  that  this  great  celebration  took  on 
the  aspect  of  a  national  event.  Dr.  Hadley's 
administration  of  university  affairs  is  accounted 
highly  successful.  Among  the  distinguished 
men  upon  whom  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred was  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  resignation  of 
President  Low  from  Columbia  University,  and 
the  appointment  of  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler as  Acting  President.  President  Charles  Ken- 
dall Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
signed on  October  1 1  in  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  his  much- regretted  ill  health. 
Dr.  George  A.  Gates,  for  a  number  of  years 
president  of  Iowa  College,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Washburn  College,  at  Topeka, 
Kan.  Among  constant  givers  to  educational  in- 
stitutions none  is  more  worthy  of  honor  than 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  whom  we  are  glad  to 
publish  a  chai'acter  sketch  in  this  number  of  the 
Review.  Dartmouth  College  has  celebrated  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of 
Daniel  Webster.  The  German  public,  as  well  as 
the  German  universities,  observed  the  eightieth 
birtiiday  of  Prof.  Rudolph  Virchow,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  which  occurred  on  October  13. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT     AMERICAN. 

Sf  ptfmber  2:$.— T-t-nn  F.  Czoljjosz  is  placeil  on  trial  at 
Buttalu  for  the  iminitT  of  Prf>i<lfiit  McKliiU-y. 

SeptenilMT  •24.  — After  a  trial  lastiiiu  les.s  than  nine 
hours  Leon  F.  Czolp)sz  i.s  found  guilty  of  the  inunler 
of  President  McKinley  at  HufTnlo. . .  .The  H.-i)iil)liiaii 
and  Citizens"  riiioii  conventions  in  New  York  I'ity  in- 
dorse Seth  Low  for  mayor. 

Septeinl)er  20— New  Jersey  Ret>ul)licans  nominate 
Franklin  .Murphy  for  Kovernor. . .  .Leon  F.  Czoi^.-z. 
convitted  of  the  murder  of  President  MrKinhy.  is  sen- 
ten  chI  to  \ye  put  to  death  in  the  electric  chair  in  the 
week  of  Octol)er  28  ;  he  declares  that  he  had  no  acconi- 

plice.s Two  plans  for  re>triction  of  the  sufTrane  are 

laid  liefore  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention. 

September  27.— Czolgosz,  the  a.sjMi.H»in  of  President 
McKinley.  is  taken  to  the  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  V., 
there  to  await  execution. 

October  1.— Mayor  James  M.  Seymour,  of  Newark,  is 
nominated  for  governor 
by  the  New  Jersey  Dem- 
ocrat's  William     Har- 

ret  Kidgely,  of  Illinois. 
suc(ee<ls  Charles  (i. 
Dawes  as  Comptroller  of 
the  (,'urrency. 

Octol>er  3.— Hovernor- 
General  WrxKl  issues  an 
order  formally  diss4)lv- 
inj^  the  Cuban  Constitu- 
tional Convention.... 
Massachusetts  D  e  m  o  - 
crats  nominate  J osi ah 
Quincy  for  j:r»veriior. 
New  York  City  Deiim 
crats  nominate  P>lward 
M.  .Shepard  for  mayor. 

()<-tol«T4.-  .Massnchu- 
HettH  Kepiiblicans  re- 
nominate (ioverin»r  Win- 
throp  .M.  Crane Seth 


MIC.  TIIAOUKri*  •    miAlllirTT". 

(Spf-clnl   romii'  "f  '••• 

CnHi-<l  Still.  ,  •  111  rr. 

vIbIiiU  thi' «  liliK"*'  <  u«i<>iii».) 


Ho:«.  JOKIAII   yllM  V  OOV.  W.  M.  CHAM*. 

(Opposing  rnnilMiUrt  for  the  MM^tchunetUOorrmorwIilp.) 

l,..w  forM...lly  acccpti.  the  antl-THnimnny  nomlnatioiw 
for  mayor. 

OrtolM'r  7.  — Pre«.ideiit    I<  '     •  '*• 

Thomas  (ifNxh'  Jone«  rnitcl  ^"' 

the  N..rihern  mid  Middle  Di-trJcm  of  AI«»»«nm. . ..  At  • 

••        -  -       M.in  lo  hold 
~'"  d   br  •  dr 

d»lve  nmJurUy....Kdwiir.l    .M.  Sli.|u.rd    a  '»««• 

I'linin.uiy  noMilniition  for  innyor  of  New  \.    - 

,,,  ,,,U.r  i.._H,.«r  .Vdmirnl   S-hlev   I*   pUretl  on   lhi» 
navnl  retlre«lll''t,  hnvir 

nervlre    •  '    •  ■  •-^» I't-- 

Tl„„|,l.  .rreltw  U  «p|>i»liitr«l  by  1 ' 

I  I.... 

betwi-en  the  Initetl  r^uiKw  mid  *  bo 

OcIoImt  U  -Thi'  rnll«i  Stale- .Hiii-r.  Ill'  <  <••"*  ••»"•«» 
lU  fnll  term. 

OctnlirrlV     Hh.nlr  M««d    I>rM»orr«l*  uoinlli«l»  U^ 
I*  K.  v.  «J«rvln  for  Ciovrrtmr. 
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A  COURT-MAKTIAL  TRIAL   FOR  TREASON   IX   CAPE  COLONY. 

October  16.— Rhode  Island  Republicans  renominate 
Gov.  William  Gregory. . ,  .The  Boston  registration  books 
for  the  State  election  show  a  total  of  108,240  names  on 
the  voting  list,  the  greatest  number  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  city. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

September  21. — The  Argentina  Chamber  passes  a  bill 
imposing  obligatory  military  service. 

September  25. — The  bill  for  compulsory  industrial  ar- 
bitration passes  the  Legislative  A.^sembly  of  New  South 
Wales. 

September  28. — Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  M.P.,  is  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

October  2. — The  provincial  elections  in  Nova  Scotia 
result  in  an  overwhelming  Liberal  victory. 

October  3. — The  Earl  of  Halsbury,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  expresses  himself  as  opposed  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Irish  representation  in  the  British  Parliament. 

Abdurrahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  dies, 

and  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Habibullah. 

October  5. — The  Danish  Rigsdag  is  opened  by  King 
Christian  in  person. 

October  10. — M.  Laurent  Tailhade,  editor  of  tlie  Libcr- 
tairc,  ai^  anarchist  paper  of  Paris,  is  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000  francs 
for  incendiary  utterances    during   the   Czar's  visit  to 

France Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  severely  censured 

iu  England  for  a  speech  in  which  he  admitted  that  he 
advised  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith. 

October  11. — The  Rhodes-Schnadhorst  correspondence 
over  Cecil  Rhodes'  gifts  to  the  English  Liberal  party  is 
made  public. 


Octolu-r  12-  Tin-  Empress  Dowager  of  China  issues 
t  wo  reform  edicts. 

October  14.— Rus.sia's  naval  budget  for  1002  calls  for 
'.)S,:«)(t,(K)0  roubles  (^.•>0.()24,.')()()). 

Octolu'r  1,').— The  French  budget  for  1002  shows"  a 
deficit  of  50,(X)0,000  francs  (* 1 0,000, 000),  two-flfths  of 
wliich  is  due  to  sugar  bounties. 

October  Hi.— A  British  naval  court-martial  finds  tliat 
I  lie  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Cobra,  lo.st  in  the  North  Sea 
on  September  18,  with  more  than  60  lives,  collapsed 
from  structural  weakness. 

October  17.— The  editor  of  a  German  anarchist  paper 
is  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment  for  publish- 
ing an  article  approving  of  the  assa.ssi nation  of  Presi- 
dent ]\IcKinley. 

October  18.— The  Russian  battleship  Rctviznn  main- 
tains an  average  speed  of  18.8  knots  for  12  hours,  which 
breaks  the  record  for  vessels  of  that  class. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

September  21. —  Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 

two  Boer  commandoes  near  Adenburg Colonel   the 

Hon.  A.  Murray  and  his  adjutant,  Captain  Murray, 
both  killed  while  trying  to  prevent  Kruitzinger  cross- 
ing the  Orange  River. 

September  22. —  The  Boers  damage  the  railway  near 

Paardekop  in  Natal;   ten  trucks  are  derailed The 

supply  of  foodstuffs  at  Bloemfontein  is  very  low. 

September  24. —  Sentence  of  permanent  bani.shment 
from  South  Africa  is  promulgated  at  Pretoria  against 
the  Boer  leaders  captured  .since  the  15th Many  farm- 
ers are  joining  the  Boers  in  Cape  Colony. 

September  25. —  There  is  a  virulent  outbreak  of  rin- 
derpest in  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony. 

September  26. —  A  return  published  shows  there  were 
1,268  deaths  in  the  prison  camps  in  the  Transvaal  last 


WHY  NOT  ORDER  A  COURT  OF  INQUIRY? 

All  England  is  calling  upon  General  Buller  to  resign  be- 
cause he  confesses  he  advised  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith. 
From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago). 


RECORD  OF  CURRFXT  FrF\'TS. 
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month,  anil  1.05-2  in  tlie  Orani:e  Kiver  l".  nij,  tlie 

overwhelming  inHJonty  of  wliich  tire  i:  ...Thf 

chief  news  from  Pretoria  is  of  seiit«*nce«  passed  ou  pri» 
oners  of  war  of  jH-iial  servitude,  rau^^ng  from  live 
years  to  short  jK'riiHls. 

September  27. — Ixml  Kitchener  states  that  the  Boers 
under  Botha  attack  forts  Itala  ami  I'rospect  on  the 
Zulu  bonier,  but  that  the  jjarri>4)ns  drove  them  off. . . . 
The  trial  of  Commandant  I^jtta  In-ginsat  Graaf  Keiiiet. 

September  29.— In  a  li«x*r  attack,  UmI  l)y  Coniiuantlant 
Delarey,  on  Colonel  Kekewich's  c-amp,  at  MiK-dwill,  the 
British  sustain  a  l<»s.s  of  4  officers  and  31  men  ;  the 
Boers  also  lose  lieavily. 

Septeml)er  30.— The  British  ctusualties  in  the  recent 
fighting  at  forts  Itala  and  Pros|>ect  are  shown  by  the 
t)tiicial  list  to  lie  127  ;  one  officer  and  twelve  men  are 

killed;  General   liotha  retires  at  nightfall Tjannlt 

Kruger,    who    recently   surrendered,    dies   at    Pretoria 
after  a  short  illness. 

October  7. — Thirteen  of  Lord  Kitchener's  scouts  are 
reported  captured  in  a  Boer  ambush. 

Octoljer  y. — Martial  law  is  declared  over  the  whole  of 
Cape  Colony. 

October  12.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 
Commandant  Scheepers. 

Octoljer  16. — In  a  fight  at  Twenty-four  ."streanjs,  near 
Piquetl)erg,  Captain  Bellew  and  four  other  Britisli  are 
killed,  and  several  others  wounded. 

October  17. — A  Boer  commando  of  .VK)  men  reaches 
the  sea,  60  miles  northwest  of  Cajie  T<isvn. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

September  21.— The  Czar  and  Czarina  witness  a  grand 
review  of  130.000  French  troops  on  the  Plain  of  BcHlieny, 
near    Compi^gne,    France Aguinaldo's    Ixxlyguard, 


FKCSIItK.NT   Mt.IH    I.oW    I.KWIN).   l<iirtlHI\    IMVLIIHITV 
C'HAI'CI.  ArrKK  Hr.t.l  VKItl.Nu  llllt  rAHKWEI.I.  AHUKKIM. 

cominandeil  by  Major  Alhambra,  Hurrrndrnt  near  Baler. 
Luzon. 

Septemlier  22.— The  Cierman  Scx-inl  Connrr^n  oiirnM  at 
LuU'ck. 

September  23.— Great  deMtitution  in  o«>iiM>e|Urnr«  of 
flcMMU  is  repnrted  from  the  Yangtwze  di^trii-i  of  «'hiii«. 

Sc'ptemlier  24.- In  the  athletic  contest  l«'tw«*rM  Ox- 
forti  and  Cambridge  uniremitieit  on  the  one  i>ide.  and 
Harvanl  and  Yale  ou  the  other,  the  Anierlrann  win  mix 
out  of  nine  eventjt. 

SeptemU'r  26.— The  liody  of  PrmWIent  Lincoln  I* 
placeil  beneath  the  Lincoln  monument  nt  SprinKtleld. 
III.,  after  identiliration 

S«'ptenil>er  2«  —Captain  ronnell.  the  other  f»fTlifr». 
an>l  4,')  men  of  Com|>any  C.  Ninth  Cnlie*!  Staieo  Infan- 
try, are  ma.HHacrefl  by  Filipimt  InHurgentM  nt  lialangiga, 
Nliind  of  Samar. 

« >rii>l>er  2,— <iovernor  Ctage,  of  California,  arrangr*  a 
Heltlemetit  of  the  Mtrike  of  tiir  San  Franclncti  toNMiolent 
and  wateV-fnmt   lalmrtT*,  whicii  V  '    '      " 

Tlie  TriennittI  Convention  of  the  .  d 

Church  o|H'na  at  San  Fran<  Imo. 

Octotier  4— The  Cnlumhln  win*  the  thini  rare  In 
the  MTieM  Kailetl  with  the  Shmnrork,  thereby  rrtabdng 
the  Aincrh'it't  mp  in  the  Cntteil  Slate*. 

Oct4>lier  7.— The  truxli-em  of  Columbia  I'nlvepnlly  ae- 
cept  the  reoiunation  of  I*rf>»ldent  Seih  I<<im-.  the  ant)- 
Tanr  '  N«'«   \ 

()t!....i  .  ■-  ;  .•«  rai'»e«l .  ml"! 

Slate*  for  the  ranMtni  of  MImi  8lone,  the   American 


(The  American  mlxsloiiar)  cnpturwl  »>>  hrluaniU  In 
BulKarla  niiU  held  fur  rantooi.) 


(ion  nalN  from  .Sweden Korty-«U  men  of 

I     '        .... .    .      .-.        -       ..- 

I 
wounded. 

OcloiMT  1»»  -KIreIn'- 

of  nx'k  In  a  M-cilon  •.' 
way. 


I  .  il...i  I. 


V  tw^il- 


•' -'Ing  In 

■   mu\y 
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OBITUARY. 

Si'pti'mluT  ■-'•J.  -SiiuiMi 
St«'riu'.  of  Nt'W  York,  a 
well-kiiowii    liiwytT,  »>-. 

Dr.  Abram  Litton,  of 

St.  I^uis,    scientist  luul 
chemist.  ST. 

SeptenilHT  '^^. — Frede- 
rick Fraley.  a  distin- 
guished Phihidelphian, 
97. 

Septenil)er  24.  —  The 
Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Pur. 
ves.  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
A  V  e  n  u  e  Presbyti'riaii 
Church,   Xew   York,    41). 

Judge  Jere  .M.  \Vil- 

son,  of  Washington,  73. 

SeptiMubiT  '26. — John 
George  Xicolay,  private 

secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  70 Judge  William  A. 

Fisher,    of    Baltimore,   65 Daniel    A.   Kay,   United 

States  Marshal  for  Hawaii,  65. 

September  28.— J.  H.  (  "Jack")  Haverly,  famous  min- 
strel and  theatrical  manager,  58. 

September  29.— Dr.  William  C.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  edi- 
tor of  The  Interior,  70 Dr.  Henry  Whitehorne,  of 

Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  a  well-known  educator,  86. 


Dlt.  .J.  G.   MEKH1T.I-. 

(New  President  of  Fisk  Unl- 
vtTsity,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 


THE  LATE  EX-GOV.  JOHN   S.  PILLSBURY,  OP  MINNESOTA. 

Octobers. — Maj.-Gen.  George AVashington  Getty,  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican,  the  Seminole,  and  the  Civil  Wars, 

82 Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  71. 

Henry  William  Cramp,  vice-president  of  the  great 

.shipbuilding  company,  50. 


October  4.  — Till'  Hev.  Dr.  Cicil  F.  P.  IJ.iiicroft,  princi- 
pal of  Phillips  Academy.  Andover,  Mass.,  62. 

October  7. — Walter  D.  Davidge,  a  well-known  Wa.sh- 
ington  lawyer,  78. 


THE  LATE  AMEER  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 


Epis- 


October  8. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Burgess, 
copal  bisliop  of  the  Diocese  of  Quincy,  111.,  82. 

October  10. — Lorenzo 
Snow,  president  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  87. 

October  12.— Mathew  G. 
Emery,  a  former  mayor  of 
Washington,  83. . .  .The Rev. 
Dr.  George  Scudder  MoLt, 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  promi- 
nent Presbyterian  preaclier, 
83. 

October  13.  —  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Gillespie,  great-gran  d - 
daug  liter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  a  leading  wo- 
man of  Philadelphia,  80 

Lansing  Warren,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  43. 

October  14. — Edwin  Land- 
seer   Harris,  a   well-known 
artist  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  43. 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  of  Minne- 


THE  LATE  JEKE  M.  WILSON. 

(Counsel  for  Admiral  Schley 
before  the  Court  of  Inquiry.) 


October  18.— Ex-Gov. 
sota,  73. 

October    19.  —  Rear  -  Admiral 
U.  S.  N.  (retired),  65. 


Francis    M.    Bunce, 


soMi:  cARTooxs  OX  Till.:  xi:\v  vork 

MUXICII'AL  CAMFAICX. 


TO  BEAKD  THE  TiuEH.— From  the  Plaln-Dtalrr  ((Mr^-fUnd). 


WHAT    IS  htwYURK 

7  A  (^  r\  A  N  y. 


F 


RKO   UlIil.VU   l|(M>l)   I.N    >».»■    roHIt   I'nI.ITIC-*. 

Kkii  HiiiiNd  lli«»n  Hiikimkd:  "  WImt  IiIk  twih  xoagot, 
IfriiiKlniii."— From  lUe  Juuninl  (MliiMri»polliii. 


Tb*>  TlRt>r  had  •  randldat*. 

A 

At  1m1 

Tlir    1  Itfcr  iMUi  Uc'U  tfu 
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HE  WILL  TACKLE  THE  TIOEU.  j 

President  Low,  of  Columbia  College,  gets 
out  on  the  political  field  again. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


THE  most  pruniineiit  sub- 
ject of  political  cartoons 
and  caricature  last  month  iu 
the  X'nited  States  was  tlie  great 
municii)al  campaign  in  New 
York  Citj-.  In  many  aspects 
this  contest  was  the  most  sig- 
nificant ever  carried  on  in  any 
American  cit}%  and  it  has  been 
observed  with  intense  interest 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Philadelphia,  last  month,  was 
also  much  stirred  up  over  a 
municipal  campaign,  butPhila- 
tleluliia's  affairs  seldom  secure 


CAN  HE  CHANGE  THE 
TIGKU'S  STUIPES? 

From   the  Journal 
(Minneapolis). 


LIKE  A  SECOND  GEOHGE  III."— Seth  Low  In  his  speech  of  acceptance. 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


THE  SHEPARD  AND  HIS  CROOKS— A  POLIT- 
ICAL PASTORAL. 

From  the  Herald  (New  YorK). 

attention  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
York's  position  as  the  American  me- 
tropolis has  been  growing  steadily,  and 
its  affairs  are  iiow  regarded  as  of  com- 
mon concern  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  Tammany  Ilall  is  not  a  favorite 
organization  with  Democrats  in  other 
States,  and  the  fact  that  so  good  a  man 
as  Mr.  Shepard  was  accorded  the  nomi- 
nation this  year  has  not  availed  to  af- 
fect American  public  opinion  to  any 
great  extent.  The  cartoonists,  regard- 
less of  party,  have  in  the  main  arrayed 
themselves  against  Tammany.  They 
have  not,  however,  made  any  bitter 
attacks  on  Mr.  Shepard.  Much  of 
their  work  has  been  humorous  .and 
higlily  effective. 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON  THF  \FU'  YORK  MUNICIPAL  CAMPAiuS. 
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THERE'S  A  NEW  SHEEP  IN  TH8  SHEPiHEjHD's  ii.kk.     Fmm  the  Plain  Utaler  <rivr«Uad) 
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The  Ti<>rii :  "  If  ntv  old  imnl  dornn't  thniw  him.  I'm  tloitp  (»<.      ^  (••m  thf>./<iiir>wW  •iWimlii, 
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DON'T  OVERCROWD  THE  LIFE  PRESERVER,— From  the  JoumaZ  (New  York). 


There  was  a  young  lady  of  Niger 
Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  Tiger 


They  came  back  from  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside, 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  Tiger. 

From  the  Tribune  (New  York). 


SOME  CARTOONS  0,V  THE  NE,r  roHK  MLSICIP^L  C^.Ww/o.N. 
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THK  •IIRPANO  MASK. 

" Pwlt-tt-Ui.. !    \Vp*r<<)i>u|,i,|inic  Ihcrrl' 
From  Uie  IVttMtiM  (New  York). 


CHOKEK   HA8  A  XIOHTMAHE. 

'Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 
From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago). 


iw:  Iiwi.     1  r..iii  tl...  H.^W  (New  \arkf. 

rot  Mitoa 


f    \HDinHHHT 


CM  siTffiii 


ONE  POINT  ON    WIIH  II    AM.  N  »;W    VoltK    IM  IMTEO. 

All  thi- polltlcnl  particn  in  tlip  miinli-lpnl  cninpalifn  Imro 
plf(l(C<-<i  tlifiiin<-lvi-H  to  tcivt'  n  full  (lay's  M-hiKilIng  to  orrry 
child  ••very  day  In  the  Hc-hind  y«-ar. 

From  the  JourHiil  <Svw  Voiki. 


'  WHRMI  |M)  WB  ftlMI  mr"      h>'tiill.<    M     r.l     Ncm    V    rk  i 
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SHEPARD's  FAMOUS  LOOP.— Prom  the  Tribune  (New  York). 


THE  RIVAL  BILL  STTCKEKS.— Jfera/d  (New  York). 


SETH    LOW,    NEW   \'()RK'S   AXTI-TAMMAXV 
CAND1DAT1-:    FOR    TIIi:    MAN'ORALTV. 


BV   JAMKS    H.    CANFIELD. 


'T^O  one  who  for  many  years  in  the  groat  cen- 
A        tral    West    lias    \>ecu    a    constant    ami    at 
least  a  somewhat  careful  student,  frutu  what  may 
be  called  a  mediterranean  standpoint,  of  the  many 
and  marked  cluinges  which  have  taken  place  in 
academic  life  ami  theory  and  in  civic  atlairs,  Mr. 
Low's   withdrawal    from    Columbia   University, 
and  his  acceptance  of  a  second  nomination    for 
the  mayoralty,  are  peculiarly  interesting  events. 
The  history  of  education  in  tliis  country  is  cer- 
tainly unique.      Whatever  else  in  the  way  of  in- 
stitutions, customs,  or  laws  came  to  us  from  the 
old  world,  the  public  schools,  or  our  school  sys- 
tem (if  that  does  not  imply  too  much  orgaiu/.a- 
tion  at  the  start),  was  essentially  original.     Hrally 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  this  whicli  wc  could 
profitably  transplant  ;    all  conditions   here  were 
such  that  we  were  obliged  to  strike  out  for  our- 
selves on  what  were  practically  new  lines.     Our 
ancestors  in  the  then  new  world  saw  quite  clearly 
— though  with  by  no  means  perfect  vision — that 
if  the  e.xperiment  of  a  free  government  by  the 
people  in  this  wilderness  of  God  across  the  sea 
was  to  succeed,  and  was  to  have  staying  power, 
wide-spread  intelligence  among  the  people  must 
he  secured  and  assureii.      This  accounts  for  the 
immediate  setting  up  of  the  public  school,  for  the 
siatute  as  early  as    l(j47   requiring  that   "when 
any  town  is  increased  to  the  numl»or  of  one  hun- 
lired  families  or  householders  they  sliall  si-t  up  a 
grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  the  youth  so  that  they  may  be  litteil  for 
the  University,"  and   for  the  early  founding  of 
Harvard  College.      From  that  day  to  the  present 
our   educational    movement    has    been    a    8t<'ady 
growth  under  ami  meeting  a  constant  and  intel- 
ligent demand. 

Since  the  clo.se  of  the  (Tivil  War  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  this  matter,  as  in  all  else,  l)y  leaps 
and  bounds.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  ethi- 
cational  ferment  has  been  continuous  and  ex- 
treme, and  at  tim(>s  the  stress  and  strain  liave 
.seemed  almost  unlM.>arabIe.  Indeed,  many  men 
have  broken  under  this  or  have  hi'vu  broken  by 
it,  or  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  fie|.| 
The  oflicial  death-rate  ha-s  at  times  been  almoHt 
alarming,  and  city  and  college  atitlioritieM  have 
ff)und  it  no  easy  task  to  secure  tu*;n  comj»el«'nt 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  I  he  hour. 


Such  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  «  . 
iumbia  College  was  reache«l  aliout   iw.'Ive  ymn. 
ago.      The   institution,    ch;  •   -    !    in    1754^     , 
well  into  its  .secomi  cent.  i   held  an   i.  .. 

ored  position  in  the  academic  world.      Ita  ni- 
sources  and   revi-nu' 

it  counted  among   ;: ...,.,. 

men  of  high  standing  and  of  wide  rep 
and  its  alumni  had  matle  excellent  reconls  in 
their  various  professions  and   .    "  ': 

time  had  come  when  the  colh-  ; 

whether  it  would  meet  the  reasonable  demnn<lH 
of  the  new  education,  wo«dd   1  ■  to  the  Ixwl 

iidluences  of   the  educational   1 .-^.tnoi*.  would 

cease    building    the    tombs  of    the    fathers   an<i 
would   move   forward.      To  many  of   ita  m..«; 
faithful   fri«>nds  and  sd-  •      ■   •«<  it  w  >     . 
evitlent  that  the  institu  dii   not 

— in  the  manual  of  the  educational  army  ther. 
no  such  movement  as  '■  marking  time";   (hat   11 
it  even  attempted  to  do  this  it  would  n  ••     --:id.. 
More  than  ten   years  ago,    in  a  ga  ^   ..; 

prominent  educators  in  the    city   of    Waj«hing. 
ton,  when  the  question  of  a  luitionni  un 

was  under  discussion,  a  Western  man  ha 

"  If  Columbia  College  ever  awakenx  to  iu  true 
position  and   iM>w«'r,  and  the  «ity  of  New  York 

lias    its    civic    pride    in    that   ]•■'•••••  ■       

to  commensurate  and  practical  a 

will  be  no  need  t>f  planning  f«»r  a  national  iuii> 

versity  :  it  will  Im>  Columbia.'"     To  hi 

it  recorded  that  I'resident  Marnard  had  ;: , 

all  this,  with  almost  prophetic  viji-on,  ai 

wrought  mightily  to  effect  a  change  and  to  ineol 

the  near   future  demand;   '•'    •• 

then  ripe.  an<i  the  s<'ed  whi< 

lain  dormant.      Now  the  autlioritiiw  and  friendx 

of  the  col'  !ie  to  n      '  th. 

Hut  to  ...    '     .uinbia  '     ...  ^ <•  of  a 

true  iiniverBity.  to  quicken  and  eii  «  life 

to  make  that  life  nt  all  e<)ual  to  ita  |m 
(,,      ..    1  .1  ,,  ,.,(l|,.ge  well  .i'  ■'  - 

u^•  and   renown, 

for  the  exercise  of  the  very  higliuat  adm; 

tive  {)  .\bm>Iiite  unaniiiiiiv  «» 

cou|>ei.i ire    at    lea»t     as     rare     • 

lege    [H'oplfl   as   in    the  World    at    In 

slantial    unnnimity    and    wry   gi'ii  rn 

tion     wnre     necemMiry     to    the    •ucceu    ui     ihi* 
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movement.      Tlu'rt>  must  be  readjustment  at  many 
ix>ints  and   growth  at  all   points  ;  but  readjust- 
m»*nt  alwavs  mean!;  friction,  and  growing  pains 
are  liard  to  boar.      Money,  a  grout  deal  of  money, 
is   required   by  modern  education  ;  and    money 
iloes  not   grow   upon   bushes    by    the    roadside, 
especially  by  the  side  of  a  road  which  borders  an 
estate  thought  to  be  wealthy — and  for  some  years 
a  few  officers,  with  not  the  cleai'est  foresiglit,  had 
rather  unwisely  boasted   of   Columiiia's    riches, 
though   for  such  a  movement  it  was  absolutely 
poor.     The  aims  and  methods  and  purposes  and 
life  of  the  new  university  must  become  known  to 
all  men  ;   but  the  public  at  large  knew  very  lillle 
alK)ut  Columbia,  and  even  an  appearance  of  ex- 
ploitingor  advertising  would  be  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  all  college  men,  and  harmful,  if  not  fatal, 
to  the  undertaking  in  hand.      Approved  business 
methotls  were  demanded,  and   to  many  faithful 
and  loyal  officers  these  seemed  burdensome  and 
undesirable  and  unnecessary.      Above  all,  during 
the  initial  years   at  least  of  this  reorganization, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  very  close  approach 
to  one-man  power,  if  certainty  of  movement  and 
even  reasonable  dispatch  were  to  be  assured  ;  and 
nowhere  is  autocracy  more  unwillingly  accepted 
than  by  a  college  faculty  and  by  college  men. 

These  characteristics,  then,  must  be  united  in 
one  man  if  success  was  to  crown  the  effort  :  a 
scholarly  appreciation  of  educational  needs  and 
resources  combined  with  rare  business  ability,  a 
reasonable  and  sufficient  acceptance  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  spirit  of  Columbia,  tliouglitful  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others,  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  his  associates 
and  of  the  community  at  large,  accurate  observa- 
tion, sound  judgment,  tact,  loyalty,  good  faith, 
patience — the  best  qualities  of  leadership. 

With  singular  unanimity  the  choice  fell  upon 
Seth  Low.  He  was  just  forty  years  of  age,  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  life.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  1870.  A  little  more  than 
ten  years  later  his  ability,  his  manliness,  his 
absolute  independence,  his  strong  sense  of  civic 
duty,  and  his  feai'lessness  had  so  commended  him 
to  his  fellow-citizens  in  Brooklyn  that  he  was 
chosen  mayor  under  the  new  charter  of  that  city. 
His  administration  is  well  known  and  need  not 
be  detailed  here  and  now.  It  constituted  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  municii)al  government. 
Men  who  watched  his  career  most  closely  during 
those  four  years  saw  the  most  to  praise  and  the 
least  to  blame.  Adverse  criticism  was  rare  and 
constantly  decreasing  ;  appreciation  grew  into 
warm  approval.  When  he  turned  aside  from  this 
task  Brooklyn  was  one  of  the  best-governed 
cities  in  the  Union,  and  every  Brooklynite  was 
proud  of  Low. 


He  hesitated  long  and  sincerely  about  accept- 
ing the  presidency  of  Columbia.  lb;  made  no 
pretensions  to  being  an  educator  in  the  technical 
or  professional  sense  ;  the  task  was  a  severe  one, 
the  burdens  were  very  great,  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices were  unusual  ;  he  felt  that  there  would  be 
more  or  le.ss  misunderstanding  and  friction  from 
the  start,  and  lie  knew  full  well  that  there  were 
chances  of  failure.  But  he  had  been  loyal  to  his 
alma  nuiter,  both  as  alumnus  and  trustee  ;  there 
was  no  immediate  demand  for  his  services  in  any 
other  direction  ;  the  path  of  duty  seemed  clear 
and  ])lain,  and  he  had  never  shrunk  from  any 
duty.      Ho  accepted  the  call. 

The  results  fully  justified  the  choice.  Columbia 
College,  though  increased  in  attendance,  in  re- 
resources  and  in  reputation,  is  but  one  of  the 
several  entities  wliicli  serve  to  make  Columbia 
University.  Barnard  College,  Teachers'  College, 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Sui'geons,  the  School  of  Law,  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science,  the  School  of  Grad- 
uate Instruction,  the  Summer  School,  and  the 
Extension  woi'k — these,  with  the  old  college,  con- 
stitute a  notable  collection  of  educational  organ- 
izations under  one  management.  The  sphere  of 
university  influence  includes  more  than  four 
thousand  regularly  enrolled  students,  the  roster 
of  the  instructional  corps  carries  more  than  four 
hundred  names,  the  graduate  students  who  have 
already  secured  their  first  degrees,  the  "true 
graduate  students,"  come  from  a  large  number 
of  most  renowned  colleges  and  represent  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Even  the  old  college 
is  no  longer  merely  local  in  its  enrollment,  but 
draws  from  many  of  the  surrounding  cities  and 
States.  The  University,  thus  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded, occupies  one  of  the  most  commanding 
sites  in  the  metropolis,  surrounded  by  other 
public  institutions  of  unusual  importance,  the 
whole  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to  give  to 
the  imperial  city  of  the  new  world  all  the  beauty 
and  emotion  of  the  classic  Acropolis. 

To  sell  the  old  buildings  and  site  at  a  good 
price,  to  purchase  advantageously  the  land  for 
another  campus,  to  determine  in  all  its  details 
the  occupancy  of  this  new  ground,  to  plan  build- 
ings and  drive  construction  through  to  a  finish, 
to  transfer  all  departments  with  no  serious  break 
in  their  work,  to  successfully  refund  all  out- 
standing indebtedness,  to  provide  for  largely  in- 
creased expenditures,  to  expand  the  entire  cur- 
riculum, and  to  thoroughly  reorganize  the  entire 
educational  machinery,  to  accomplish  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  hitherto  independent  colleges,  and  in 
ten  years  to  be  able  to  leave  all  this  so  reason- 
ably complete  that  the  leading  spirit  of  it  all  may 
withdraw  without  a  jolt  or  a  jar  being   felt  in 
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any  part  of  the  machine,  an>l  with  no  apparent 
lessening  of  either  pow»'r  or  sj)eed — all  this  is 
surely  a  noteworthy  achievement.  It  is,  prob- 
ably, without  a  parallel  in  the  iiistory  of  ediica 
tional  institutions.  It  is  a  very  able  ailminis- 
trator  who  can  so  determine  an<i  ilirect  the 
relations  and  work  of  others  that  his  own  place 
and  value  are  scarcely  recognized,  and  that  he 
can  retire  without  causing  what  Wall  Street 
would  call  a  slump  in  the  local  market.  It  is 
far  easier  and  far  tnore  common  to  secure  a  rep- 
utation for  brilliancy  by  keeping  one's  self  os- 
tentatiously in  sight,  by  insisting  upon  constant 
recognition  and  upon  constant  jiersonal  initiative, 
but  this  is  not  organization.  In  this  already 
great  University,  Mr.  Low  has  proved  himself 
an  organizer,  an  ailministrator,  of  remarkably 
high  and  strong  character  and  qualities. 

The  newer  and  clearer  and  mon^  rational 
thought  in  public  affairs  is  that  any  unit  of  civic 
life  is  nothintr  more  or  less  than  a  business 
corporation,  a  very  practical  and  successful  coop- 
erative scheme.  A  city  charter  and  its  accom- 
panying ordinances  are  nothing  more  than  a 
necessary  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  every  four-corners'  debat- 
ing club  or  high -school  literary  society  or  Ial>or 
union,  since  each  simply  determines  the  ways  and 
means  of  Ix^st  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
organization.  Every  citizen  is  suppo.sed  to  con- 
tribute toward  a  common  fund,  and  to  contribute 
according  to  his  financial  or  property  ability. 
This  common  fuml  is  suppo.sed  to  \io  expended 
for  common  and  public  purposes,  expencleil  witli 
the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  efficiency, 
with  absolute  im])artiality,  and  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  mere  personal  desires  or  p«'rsoiial 
benefits.  The  larger  the  number  of  co-partnors 
in  such  a  municipal  scheme  the  more  intelligent 
and  the  more  active  and  the  more  cfimpU'to  must 
the  co-partnership  be.  The  greater  I  lie  need, 
also,  of  expert  .services,  and  of  services  free  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  imlolence  or  indifTerence.  or 
self-.s«'eking  or  dislioufstv.  The  t  '  '>f  a  rural 
village   can    far    more  ea.'^ily  de  •  whether 

their  one  town  constable  or  village  marshal  i« 
honestly  and  efficiently  jw rforming  his  duty,  with- 
out respect  of  {persons,  than  llie  jH'ople  t)f  a  great 
city  can  po.ssibly  J»e  similarly  informed  about 
llieir  chief  of  police,  and  therefore  thorn  i«  need 
of  far  greater  care  in  tli<        '        "U  (t{  the  latter. 

The  health  officer  of  a  .'*!; vn  n»ay  1h>  quite 

indifferent  and  even  remiss  without  very  serious 
resulta,  hut  the  hoanl  of  health  of  a  city  may  not 
withhold  it.s  hand  f.ira  ni-tnonf  wifliout  a  njenare 
to  the  physical  wellbeiii^i  "\  t»...  i-,ii,.|h.  Whetlier 
the  street  commiasioner  of   Kalaina7,cK>,   for   in- 


stance, ia  quite  equal  to  his  task  is  of  «oine  con- 

se but     f'  '       •  '       ' 

oil  Nuw  V 

port.      Kven  the  leading  adniiniHtniti\  -  •■'. 

th-  an  indilTi-rvul  or 

ini  ,....    ^,,tT,...    ,,...., 

«•: 

of  a  metro|K)li8  be  a  mere  tigureheail  there  is  a 
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a<i  „  :   .        .  . 

inevitable  humiliation   uf   every  citizen.     Th<  >• 
c<'  ns    and    i'  may    U»    c»rritil 

thi    .._..    ! "'"■••  -^Mal  servants. 

It  lias  e,  u,  all  truly 

wise   and   thoughtful    and    tiioroughly    unselfixli 

JX'OpI.     •         ■  '  -  '  -^11- 

ship.  ■     ^  :      .  ,  I"*' 

affairs.  At  least  two  political  parties  will  alwa\  - 
exist;  ought  always  to  exist,  l»i*oaus«>  each  wi  1 
he  a  check  u|>on  the  other,  a  Htimuliis  to  ili<- 
other.  In  national  affairs  the  raison  (fetre  of 
these  is  the  necessary  existence  of  a  general  a<l- 
ministrativo   jKjlicy    .  '   each    of 

great  problem.>».  in  t:.    .  :.  of  which:... 

room   for  honest   diflference   of  opinion.     S' 
similar  problems  exist  within  the  linea  of  .^'  r. 
inten'Sts  ;  and  the  States,  in  S  ■    •    ■    '  > '     • 
at  least,  touch  closely  an<l  in!;  1 

con<litionfi.  There  may  bo  ground  for  Ihe  con- 
tinuance of  party  or  ion  within  the  Stnt.--.. 

therefore.      liut  the  ; :iis  of  a  city  are  pu:-    v 

business  problems,  absolutely  local  in  evt -  y 
respect,  and  there  can  be  no  reas(»nable  ground 

for  insisting  upm  an  olwervanr.      '  • i  -  ,     -r^ 

inunicipiil  elections.      TarifTs, 

the  currency,  internal  improvement*,  the  national 

biKlgels,  the  n  i>f  the  army  and  of  the 

navy,  the  di.-j..-.. ,  ■..   ..f   public  lands — all   these 

an<l   others  like  them   have  no  Itearing.   or   but 

most  indirect  bearing,  upt)n  munici|«l  life  ;  and 

if   there   . 

very  out<  :       _  " 

cannot  \te  cured  from  within.     The  easential  re- 

sidts  of  ^^  il  municipal  a 

safety   an.*  "     ^-   lif«'.  ••  •  •    ^    •' 

conduct  of  b  ..r«;    Wt  i  and  rliH!i 

Btreeta,  plenty  of  artiltcial  light  at  a  n>)i 
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nance  of  law  and  order — in  line,  iho  moat  com 
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ever,  are  jmivly  business  matters,  and  are  to  he 
cared  for  by  business  methods.  Men  may  h(> 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  tlie  Ix'st  men  or  tlie  best 
means  by  wliicli  to  accomj)lisli  tlie  best  results 
along  these  lines,  and  thus  what  may  be  called 
local  parties  may  arise,  but  tlie  cleavage  will  be, 
must  be.  on  local  lines  and  for  local  reasons,  and 
for  no  other. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Low  has 
stood  squarely  and  insistently,  and  unselfishly  and 
fearlessly,  for  tliis  theory  of  business  principles 
and  not  partisan  methods  in  local  affairs.  lie 
has  been  its  most  conspicuous  advocate,  he  has 
been  its  very  incarnation,  and  for  four  years  he 
put  all  this  into  practice  in  a  remarkably  success- 
ful manner.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  public  affairs  of  Brooklyn  during  his  mayor- 
alty became  as  though  his  private  business,  and 
as  far  as  possible  were  administered  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  and  by  the  same  methods  as 
would  direct  his  conduct  of  private  affairs.  He 
tried  to  save  money  for  the  people  precisely  as  he 
would  have  tried  to  make  money  for  himself. 


He  endeavored  to  secure  the  largest  possil)le  re- 
turns from  th(>  resources  at  liiiiid,  just  as  he 
would  have  labored  for  lik(^  results  lor  a  (inn  in 
wiiich  he  was  a  partner.  He  n^garded  taxes  paid 
by  citizens  as  a  definite  investment  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  he  was  as  eager  to  realize  upon  this 
investment  as  though  it  had  been  made  by  or  for 
a  corporation  of  which  he  was  a  director  or  the 
president. 

He  made  character  and  efliciency  tlie  sole  test 
for  appointment  to  public  service  and  the  sole  as- 
surance of  continued  tenure.  He  carried  mu- 
nicipal administration  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency  ever  reached  in  this  country.  And  in 
all  he  manifested  the  characteristics  which  gave 
him  success  at  Columbia,  and  which  made  him 
conspicuous  in  the  educational  world. 

This  is  why,  in  the  hour  of  their  supreme  need 
of  honest,  competent,  fearless  administi'ation  of 
civic  affairs,  hundreds  of  tlionsands  of  our  citi- 
zens have  instinctively  and  confidently  turned  to 
Seth  Low. 


EDWARD    MORSE   SHEPARD. 


BY  GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY. 


EDWARD  MORSE  SHEPARD,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party  for  mayor 
of  Greater  New  York,  may  be  said  to  have  an 
almost  unparalleled  record  of  public  service  and 
accomplishment  for  the  advancement  of  good 
government  in  city.  State  and  nation,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  held  no  public 
office  excepting  that  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner, and  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant 
to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State. 

The  conditions  leading  up  to  his  present  can- 
didacy are  unique.  The  potentialities  suggested 
are  so  far  reaching  that  the  world-wide  consti- 
tuency of  the  Review  of  Reviews  may  well  be 
advised  of  what  many  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

The  man  for  the  hour  is  here  ! 

Democracy  is  the  cause  of  the  common  people. 
For  the  past  few  decades  it  has  seemed  to  lan- 
g'lish  throughout  the  world.  Legislative  pro- 
cedure has  largely  failed  to  be  either  effective  or 
representative.  The  demand  for  the  referendum 
is  the  significant  evidence  of  this.  This  demand 
is  even  more  significant  of  the  general  conscious- 
ness of  a  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  people  un- 
der the  present  methods  of  government  to  con- 
serve and  protect  the  rights  of  all.      In  the  United 


States,  which  has  been  the  haven  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  great  party  of  the  common  people 
has  for  the  past  few  years  been  divided,  and  is 
at  present  without  force  or  cohesion  even  as  an 
opposition  party.  The  strength  of  the  party  in 
the  whole  country  has  been  weakened  by  the  rule 
of  corruption  in  local  Democratic  strongholds. 
Thus  has  the  party  of  Jefferson  been  laid  low. 

The  increase  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
country  through  the  greater  utilization  of  natural 
forces  has  been  marvellous.  The  evolution  of 
modern  society  has  been  along  the  lines  of  mam- 
mon worship  far  beyond  the  traditional  ' '  Al- 
mighty Dollar  "  period.  An  idolatry  of  accumu- 
lated wealth  or  its  counterpart,  hatred,  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  all  sections  of  our 
people.  The  political  party  which  sees  in  the 
maintenance  of  existing  conditions  and  the  pro 
tection  of  vested  rights  the  chief  reason  for  its 
being  has  flourished  greatly.  The  extraordinary 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  strong  to  dominate 
the  weak  has  made  much  headway  in  this  land  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  monarchical  theory 
of  colonies  to  be  ruled  until  the  rulers  deemed 
them  fitted  to  govern  themselves  is  maintained 
by   large  numbers  of  the  people.     From   West 
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and  South,  and  East  anil  North,  the  orv  ;>  i.u-a, 
who  shall  be  the  leader  to  reunite  tlie  party  of 
the  people,  for  the  work  that  is  manifestly  wait- 
ing to  be  done  ?     So  much  for  the  hour  ! 

What  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  inherits  qualities  which,  together 
with  study  and  practice,  preeminently  fit  him  to 
l)e  that  leader.      These  have  given  hiin  a  philo- 
sophic conception   and  an   intellectual    grasp    of 
the    dynamics    of    politics    which    do    not   often 
accompany  practical  efficiency.      He  has  also  the 
strong  and  unyielding  elements  of  moral  charac- 
ter that  are  essential  to  the  reformer.      His  clear, 
calm,  vigorous  mind,  while  not  ignoring  the  vital 
and  immediate  moral  issue,  prol)es  to  the  bottom 
the   conditions   which   have    brought    about    the 
moral  rottenness  and,   perchance,  fiiuls  them  re- 
lated  to   the  departure,  fronj   fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government.      Thus  lie  can  be  trusted 
not  to  allow  the  zeal  of  his  moral  vigor  to  destroy 
the  Ijouse  he  would   purify;   nor,    on  the  oilier 
hand,  to  Income  so  lost  in  fine-spun  technicalities 
as  to  ignore  the  moral  issues  as  thev  may  de- 
mand   vigorous     and     prompt    treatment.      The 
equipoise  of  Mr.  Shepard's  mentality  and  quali- 
ties is  as  marked  a.s  it  is  rare.      It  has  l)een  well 
said  of    him   by  a  distinguished  publicist,     "In 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  is  seen  the  evolution  of 
traits  and  powers  which  in  every  civilization  best 
a.ssure  the  result  of  student,  statesman,  reformer, 
moralist,    jurist,    pul)licist    and    genth-inan.      He 
has   a   philosophy   of    intellect   wliich  is  not  ex- 
aggerated when   it  is  compared  with  that  of  Jef- 
ferson.     His  is  an  insight  as  prophetic  as  that  of 
Tilden  without  that  wavering  liability  to  deviate 
from  principle  to  expediency.      His  is  a  culture 
alike  as  natural  and  perfected  as  that  of  Horatio 
Seymour,  at  whose  feet  he  sat  ;   and  his  are  ver- 
satility,   a    normal    firmness,    and  a  courageous 
adhesion  to  truth,  with  a  consequent  detestation 
of  demagogy  and   indirection.   .    .    .  There  is  no 
issue  of  j)riiiciple  international  in  its  scojh;  which 
has    relation    to    law,    to   jusrice,    or    to    litera- 
ture which  he  ignores.      There  is  no  obligation, 
national  in   its  sweep,  to  which  he  is  unfaithful. 
.   .    .    The    8co|)e,    the    theater,    the    recognition, 
matter    not  to  him.      The  duty  is  the  one  con- 
snleralion.      Among    the    very   few  who  can   In? 
called  statesmen    without  satire,    scholars    with- 
out sarcasm,   patriots  without  cynicism,  and   re- 
formers  without  qualificati(jn,  who  have  lived  in 
Brooklyn,  this  man  is  easily  the  lirst." 

As  a  courageous  ujiu.stle  of  reform  he  Htands 
in  liold  relief.  The  fearless  courage  of  his  ac- 
tions, the  moral  tonic  of  his  words,  have  had  a 
strong  educational  influence  \\[n>i\  the  couimii- 
nity.      Because  of  these  he   was  stduclud    by  the 
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V.  .McKane  fur  fraud  at  the  itdlot-box. 

did  with  vigor  and  ;        - 

As  for  Ids  Words,  i  _., 

here  ;   the  air  is  full  of  their  echoes  ;  his  preaeni 

opjMjnents  do  him  the  honor  to  constantly  quuu* 

him. 

No  more  splendidly  unique  and  dramatic  situ 
ation  has  deveU»jH'd  in  nuKlern  politics  than  that 

which  gave  •■ •     • 

to  those  ten'i  ■  ,, 

tlemen.  1  want   to   know   if  you  have  read   my 

sjH'eehes    delivered    in    1S97,   and    iny    - 

iK'foie  an<l  since.      I   \\"<    <■■  ' •    '•'  • 

the  others  who  are  c<.;  ,      ., 

recognize   in  them  the  ideals  of  a  political  be- 
havior.     Until   you   have  read   them,  and   k- 
that  they  s|)eak  the  ideas  of  the  man  you  a-x  . 
be  mayor,  I  would  ask  you  to  offer  me  no  n. 
nation.      If  you  ele<n    me    mayor   1   shall  sUnd 
inflexibly  forthos*'  ideas.      I  stootl  for  them  then 
and  I  stand  for  them  now." 

Fearless,    dauntless,    steadfast,    inflexible    he 
stands  !      Even  though  ' 

to  have  changed,  his  w    .  ..-    .         .,    ,.;  ; ;, 

integrity  of  pur|)o8e  which  gave  them  an  al»iding 
life. 

Mr.  Shepard  was1)orn  in  the  city  of  New  Y'  vl 
ntjw  the   Borough   oj   .Manhattan,  in  the  (Jn-at'  : 
New  York,  fifty -one  years  ago.    His  lineage  goi>s 
back  to  the  sturdy  ruritans   who  "    n  New 

England.  His  father,  Lorenzo  U.  ....  ^.tnl,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  young  men  of 
New  York  of  a  half  century  ago.  Dying  at  the 
t»arly  age  of  thirty-six,  ho  left  a  reputation  tin: 
has  not  dimmed  witli  the  parsing  years.  It  tii:t\ 
be  said  that  the  career  of  the  son  lias  already  re- 
flecteil  light  u|M»n  that  of  the  father.  Lohmizo  H 
Shepani  was  ('nited  States  District  A"-'"->  f--! 
the  District  of  New  York,  and  alst»  « 
the  Cor|>oration  of  the  City  of  Now  York,  an<i 
often  a  d.  '  '  ''      nee  at  the  conven- 

tions t)f  i 

One  incident  in  the  care4>r  of  his  father  is  in- 
teresting to  relate,  ii   18  8<>  {i«*rlinent  to 

the   pres4*nt  Hitualioi e   sun.       In   the    venr 

iMjli,  when  Fernandti  \V<mm|  was  mayor  of  tl.r 
City  of  Now  York,  I.  .iizo  Ii.  She|)ard  was 
('ouns«>l  t<»  the   ('orjMiniti'.n,  and  I  '  ■;    .     I 

Sachem   of   Tamuuiny    Hall.      At 
county  was  under  the  s«>|tarate  governiiieut  of  a 
hoard   of  Mors,  <»f  which  the  ni.. 

niemU'r  ■.      Tl;*-    ' •      -^ 

passetl  a  :  -n  bv  \ 

ing  the  mayor.  '  -j.  the  raining  oi  a  tax  of 

|f.'tl(l,(MI(l     '  '  .... 

to  In;    exj  • 

Wood    and    Joseph    S.    Taylor,    •  ers. 


Governor  of  New  York  State  to  prosecute  John      There  was  at  the  time  great  public  ludiguaiiuu  at 
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this  procedure.  Ahlumgh  having  no  relation  to 
the  county  government,  but  only  the  very  close 
jwlitical  relation  to  the  mayor  held  by  the  Coun- 
sel to  the  Corporation,  Lorenzo  B.  8hepard 
brought  a  suit  against  Fernando  Wood  and  others, 
not  in  liis  official  capacity,  but  as  an  individual 
and  tax-payer,  praying  for  an  injunction  to  de- 
clare the  resolution  void.  The  injunction  was 
granted  and  continued  by  the  special  terra.  Jus- 
tice Whiting  in  his  opinion  said  :  "  I  am  more 
than  pleased  that  the  burden  ol'  this  suit  has  been 
assumed  bv  a  hiirh  executive  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration,  that  while  he  has  incurred  the  risk  of 
giving  dissatisfaction  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  the  benefit  of  his  example, 
so  praiseworthy  and  just  yet  so  novel,  will  have 
a  tendency  to  allay  an  apprehension  already 
strongly  pervading  this  community,  that  there 
can  be  no  restraint  imposed  upon  the  enormous, 
extraordinary  and  wilful  expenditure  that  has 
been  so  long  indulged." 

TJiis  was  the  inheritance  of  the  son  ;  an  in- 
heritance vastly  greater  than  wealth,  of  which 
there  was  none.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his 
mother  moved  to  Brooklyn.  He  attended  the 
public  school  in  Degraw  Street,  'i'hus  eaily 
was  he  privileged  to  have  association  with  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  'Jhus  early  did  he 
begin  to  realize  the  oneness  of  humanity,  to  pro- 
foundly respect  men  for  what  they  are  and  what 
they  may  become.  Lack  of  vigorous  health 
necessitated  a  change,  and  for  one  year  lie  went 
to  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Here  he  was  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  the  newer  citizenship  of  the  West,  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  and  the  intensely  earnest 
and  religious  atmosphere  of  that  educational  cen- 
ter in  the  Western  Reserve.  'J'hus  he  was  able 
at  the  impressionable  period  of  his  life  to  get  the 
seeds  of  a  knowledge  of  the  vastly  differing  con- 
ditions in  this  country.  Returning  to  the  pul)lic 
schools,  he  prepared  for  and  entered  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was  then  and  is 
still  a  part  of  the  public-sciiool  system.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  trustees  of  this  college  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Alumni  Association.  Fellow-stu- 
dents say  that  he  was  easily  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  class  of  18G9,  of  which  he  was  the  saluta- 
torian. 

He  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  be- 
-came  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Man  &  Par- 
sons, soon  becoming  managing  clerk.  Of  this  firm 
his  father  had  been  senior  member  when  it  was 
Shepard  &  Parsons.  In  1890,  after  many  years 
of  association  with  Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  one  of 
the  keenest  legal  minds  in  New  York,  he  resumed 
his  earlier  association  with  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons, 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  United  States, 
forming  the  firm  of  Parsons,  Shepard  &  Ogden. 


This  linn  has  a  very  large  business,  requiring 
from  ,\lr.  Shepard  an  exceptionally  extensive 
law  practice,  involving  also  important  executive 
work. 

Probably  the  most  lasting  legal  service  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Shepard  has  been  in  connection 
with  his  work  as  one  of  the  counsel  to  the  Rapid 
'J'ransit  Commission  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
whereby  has  been  secured,  in  spite  of  extraordi- 
nary opposition  of  every  character,  the  beginning 
ol  a  system  of  transportation  owned  by  the  city, 
which  will  at  the  end  of  the  lease  be  free  of  any 
existing  debt. 

Mr.  Shepard  has  always  been  a  careful  student 
of  history,  especially,  the  political  history  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Great  Britain.  He  has  made  many  contributions 
to  current  magazines  and  pamplilet  literature,  and 
written  a  life  of  Maitin  Van  Buren,  of  which  it 
has  been  said,  "Mr.  Shepard  has  made  one  last- 
ing contribution  to  hi.stoiy  in  the  '  Life  of  Martin 
\'an  Buren.'  'i'here  are  many — and  among  them 
are  strangers  not  biased  by  friendship  —  who  re- 
gard that  volume  to  be  the  best  the  'Statesman 
Series'  has  yet  issued,  and  who  consider  it  to  be 
a  needed  and  unanswerable  vindication  of  one  of 
the  greatest  presidents  and  greatest  Americans." 

Mr.  Sliepard  has  not  only  studied  political 
history,  but  his  conception  of  duty  compelled 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  activity  in 
association  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
active  in  organizing  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
C'lub  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  later  became  the 
president. 

The  report  of  the  commission  which  prepared 
the  bill  providing  for  a  forestry  commission  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Sliepard, 
who  is  recognized  as  among  the  ablest  students 
of  that  most  important  subject. 

Mr.  SJiepard's  thorough  mastery  of  political 
questions  has  made  him  the  friend  and  trusted 
adviser  of  many  of  the  leading  political  minds  of 
his  time,  so  that  his  knowledge  of  public  men 
and  affairs  has  grown  largely  at  first  hand. 

His  recent  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party 
came  as  a  surprise,  not  only  to  the  community 
who  had  not  believed  such  result  possible  even 
from  the  rising  tide  of  public  sentiment,  but  it 
was  more  of  a  surprise  to  him,  for  no  hint  of  it 
had  been  given  until  two  days  before. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  explain  in  detail  the 
conditions  which  brought  such  a  result  about. 
The  importance  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  as 
a  factor  in  a  campaign  in  which  Seth  Low  was  a 
candidate  gave  the  opportunity  to  the  very 
strong  and  compact  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Kings  County  to  insistently  de 
mand  the  nomination  of  Comptroller  Coler  of  that 
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Borough,  for  whose  no?ninaliou  there  was  so 
much  public  demand.  Coinpiroller  Coler  not  be- 
ing accepted,  Edward  M.  .Shepard  was  agree«i 
upon    because   he    hail    two  essmtial    i-  .-s  : 

First,  ample  knowledge  of  politics  ;  an  ... ,  nd, 
demonstrated  ability  to  co{)e  with  the  com- 
plex conditions  which  a  cosmojxjliian  popidaiion 
presents.  Further,  he  poss»-s.sed  a  character  known 
to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  te.sted  by  a  record  of 
opposition  to  evils  in  public  administration  in  his 
own  party  or  elsewhere. 

I   know  this  character,  an^l  1  know  the  talents 


tv,   and  a 


that 

to    Co 

of    those   talents.    Ho   hiu  ex 

menl.      I 

poWe>-  ■  • 

this  I  , 

power  of  the  incentive  of  nobltsst  obliqt.      When 

tl.     ' ■  ■  ■ 


not 


Hue 

■  .1, 


and   that  best  will  Ihj  an  ever-gn>wii.. 

wliich  will   be  faithful  and  steaiifast  to  the  U^t 

interysts  of  his  country  and  to  the  truth. 


NEW    VORKS    MUXICIl'AL   C.YMP.VKiX 

BV    MILD    R()V    M.\I/rBIK. 


THE  present  political  situation  in  New  York 
City  is  quite  unique.  Tammany  Hall,  the 
f>ersonirication  of  blackmail  and  corruption,  has 
nominated  for  mayor  Edward  M.  Shepard,  a 
man  of  sterling  character,  a  lawyer  of  high  rep- 
utation, a  civil  service  reformer,  and  an  Inde- 
pendent Democrat,  who  but  four  years  ago 
branded  the  organization  which  ncnv  noininates 
him  as  "  the  most  burning  and  disgraceful  blot 
upon  the  municipal  history  of  this  country." 

The  anti-Tammany  forces,  composed  of  Hepub- 
licans,  Independent  Democrats,  Citizens  Union 
meinliers,  and  others  of  various  shailes  of  political 
Ijelief,  have  nominated  .Seth  Low,  formerly  mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  and  recently  president  of  Columbia 
University.  He  also  is  a  man  of  sterling  char- 
acter, large  executive  ability,  broad  culture,  wide 
sympathy  with  the  masses  ;  a  practical  reformer, 
and  a  Republican  in  national  politics.  Four 
years  ago  he  was  nominated  V)y  the  Citizens 
Union,  composed  of  indej)endent  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  The  Republican  party  refused 
to  endorse  his  nomination,  and  bitterly  opposed 
his  election,  but  in  the  pre.seiit  campaign  it  is 
working  industriously  to  placf  him  in  the  may 
or's  chair. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  anomalous  sit- 
uation ?  What  are  the  issues  at  slake  '(  How 
will  the  election  result  ?  What  will  1m'  the  efTect 
uj)on  the  movement  for  good  government  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  ?     Those  are  '■'  ns 

now  demanding  attention.     To  com;  .     .ly 

the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  vainous  fac- 
tors a  bit  of  retrospect  is  necessary. 

HISTORICAL   BETTINO. 

The  downfall  of  Twee<l  in  1871  waa  accompa- 
nied  bv  a  shortlived  civic  revival.      In  a  few 


years  the  enthusiasm  ha*!  coole<I,  and  Tammany 
Hall  was  restored  to  |H>wer — under  new  leaders, 

to  U>  sure,  but  : ■  '      •   rhe  same  ravenous 

ap|>etite  for  the  -  and   public   plun- 

der. A  swift  return  to  the  practices  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  was  out  of  the  (|uestion.  but  under 
the  leadei-ship  tirst  of  John  Kelly,  and  afterward 
of  Richard  Croker,  a  most  corrupt  system  of 
blackmail  was  soon  built  up. 

The  facts  were  brought  to  tlie  atirnijoi,      '  •'  .• 
State  Lt'gi.slature  early   in    I  MM,  and   re.: 
by  considerations  of  party  politics,  le«l  to  the  ap- 
{Kjinlment     of    an     inv-  imiltee.    of 

which  Mr.  Clarence  Le.\ :iian.     Simi- 
lar   investigations    have    been    maile    every    few 
years  ;   for  New  York  State  is  normally  i{epubli 
can  and  New  York   ''  '                     "      !' 
Hence  a  Republican  -  ^       - 

with  glee  the  corrupt  workings  of  a  Democratic 
city  government.  But  the  Ix'xow  Committee 
soon  displaytnl  a  sitv^i'v  of  purpose  that  divw 
to  its  8Up{>ort   all   <  :   to  Tammany  :    thoM> 

who  dared  not  fight  so  strong  an  organixation 
single- hamled  «>  "  ''.one  who  ntnnled  «>nly 
the  prospect  of   I  dti'iat  to  cause  them 

to  speak  out. 

KKFORMERS    IN    COMMAND. 

The   evidence    pr«>mMit4M|    to    this    coinmitt4<«« 
caused  the  city  to  blush  with  shame.      Day  afl4<r 

day   well  auf ' 

corruption    \\   .      , ..  

Then  followiHl  a  civic  awakening  such  as  had  not 
lM«en  known  since  Twe«'d'H  lime.      Am 


iiat«  non-parliMin  candidsteii  an<i  to  securv  ll- 
election.      Mr.  William  L.  Strung,   a  dry  goods 
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merchant  of  high  standing  and  reputation,  hut 
witli  little  experience  in  politics,  was  named  for 
mayor.  The  remainder  of  tlie  ticket  was  made 
up  of  men  selected  from  the  various  organiza- 
tions, the  aim  being  to  unite  all  elements  hostile 
to  Tammany  Hall.  In  this  they  were  successful. 
Tiie  election  was  a  victory  for  the  Good  Grov- 
ernment  ticket,  Mr.  Strong  having  a  plurality  of 
50,000  out  of  a  total  vote  of  260,000.  The  re- 
form administration  apparently  entered  upon  its 
official  career  imder  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  city  liad  unquestionably  repudiated  Tam- 
many Hall  and  its  corrupt  methods.  But  the 
formation  and  execution  of  a  constructive  policy 
is  entirely  different  from  pointing  out  the  mis- 
takes in  the  plans  and  actions  of  others.  It  is 
nuich  easier  to  apply  the  brake  than  to  guide 
aright.  Thus,  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  the 
anti-Tammany  forces  to  agree  that  Tammany  was 
wicked  and  ougiit  to  be  deposed,  but  to  agree 
upon  a  line  of  action  when  once  in  power  was 
entirely  different  and  vastly  more  difficult. 

OBSTACLES    TO    KF:F0RM. 

Immediately  following  the  election  the  trouble 
began.  Every  faction  that  had  conti-ibuted  to 
Mayor  Strong's  election  demanded  its  share  of 
the  offices  and  the  recognition  of  its  particular 
theory.  Recognizing  that  no  one  party  or  fac- 
tion alone  had  elected  him.  Mayor  Strong  sought 
to  harmonize  all.  Tliis  process  called  for  almost 
superhuman  tact  and  ability.  To  say  that  Mayor 
Strong  was  not  equal  to  the  task  is  in  no  way 
discreditable  to  him.  Further,  the  different 
elective  officials  chosen  from  these  divergent 
factions    were    inclined    to    act    independently. 


They  received  their  mandates  from  the  people, 
and  each  interpreted  his  election  as  a  personal 
endorsement. 

Now  there  was  at  the  head  of  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment movement  no  well-developed  party  or- 
ganization, no  generally  recognized  leader  or 
"boss."  And  wliatever  faults  the  "boss"  system 
may  be  responsible  for,  it  certainly  has  the  virtue 
of  unity  and  of  forcing  the  fusion  of  petty 
factions.  Some  such  force  was  needed  during 
Strong's  administration.  It  did  not  exist,  and 
its  lack  seriously  hindered  and  weakened  the 
reform  movement. 

TJie  pi-actical  effect  of  this  condition  of  affairs 
was  not  only  to  destroy  all  unity  of  purpose  and 
action,  but  to  produce  an  administration  having 
several  very  good  features,  but  several  others 
quite  bad.  And  the  bad  will  always  overshadow 
the  good,  unless  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  latter.  Then,  too,  the  failure  of  the  Strong 
administration  to  reach  the  high  standard  set 
made  its  lack  seem  far  greater  than  it  really  was. 

"PERSONAL    LIBERTY." 

Tliere  was  another  factor,  probably  of  more 
importance,  especially  with  certain  classes  of 
people.  Tiie  election  of  1894  was  correctly  in- 
terpreted as  rebuking  blackmail  and  corruption. 
But  many  went  further  and  interpreted  it  as  ap- 
proving a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  regard- 
ing gambling,  prostitution,  and  Sunday  opening 
of  saloons.  A  thorough  regeneration  of  the 
police  force  was  undertaken.  Laws  that  many 
had  forgotten  were  on  the  statute  books  were 
enforced.  Gambling  and  prostitution  were  at- 
tacked,  and  a  strict   enforcement  of  the  excise 
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law  attempted.  Not  one  step  was  tak»Mi  that  llio 
law  did  not  command,  but  New  York  is  not  a 
Puritan  city.  These  laws  were  not  of  its  mak- 
ing. They  had  been  passed  by  a  Republican 
State  legislature  to  deprive  a  Democratic  city  of 
its  "personal  liberty."  So  said  the  anti-I'uri- 
tans.  Tammany  Hall  had  not  enforced  them, 
but  had  made  the  saloon -keepei-s,  the  gambh-rs, 
and  their  ilk  pay  liljerally  for  non-enforcement. 
The  reform  government  did  away  with  this  black- 
mail, and  thus  far  public  sentiment  supported  it. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
"blue  laws"  many  rebelled.  They  wanted  their 
beer  on  Sunday.  The  wealthy  club  member 
could  have  his  champagne.  What  right  had  he 
to  deny  the  poor  their  U'er  ? 

Police  Commissioner  Roosevelt  and  the  reform 
government  may  have  been  right,  but  their  policy 
in  this  instance  was  regarded  by  not  a  few  of 
their  former  friends  and  supporters  as  a  political 
mistake,  and  the  great  good  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  other  directions  was  forgotten  by 


tl.  M-  who  saw  only  a  dir«H:t  attack  upon  their 
personal  liberty. 

TAMMANY    BE8TORED    TO    POWKB. 

T  -       -..n 

the:. ..   ,    ..   i      ..     ..ar- 

ter  was  held.  The  forces  that  liad  hIci  t<<i  .Mr. 
Strong  were  disrupte«l.    Anin  ;i- 

giMidiMed.      The  1::  '   ■    ■   !    ■  a 

liial  with  the  R«'p  ,  _  ,  at 

the  Republicans  endorse  the  Citizens  Union 
nominatiorj.      Hut  the  Repub"  n'* 

cept  a  subordinate  position,  ;i..  . :..■.    '  .li- 

zens  Union  nominated  Seth  Ix>w  ind<'j>»*ndently. 
The  Republican  party  held  its  convention  later, 
naming  its  own  ticket,  with  Gen.  R.  *■'  I'-.icy  at 
its  head. 

The  Tammany  forces,  npon  tlio  other  kind, 
wt-re  almost  a  unit.  Mr.  Robert  A.  \'an  Wyck 
wa3  slated  for  mayor,  and  tiio  olIuT  nominees 
wt're  representative  Tammany  men.  The  Jefler- 
sonian  Deniocracy  put  up  Henry  George,  and 


l-i^in  ri.c  N     r     /  ■ 
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Ma.   KDWAKD  M.  GUOrT. 

(Fusion  candidate  for  Comptroller.) 


MR.  CHARLES  V.   FORNES. 

(Fusion  candidate  for  President  Board 
of  Aldermen.) 

tluis  for  a  time  a  four-cornered  figlit  was  waged. 
.\  few  days  before  election  Mr.  George  suddenly 
died,  and  his  vote  largely  drifted  back  to  Tam- 
many Hall. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Tammany  ticket,  Van  Wyck  receiving  234,000, 
or  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast — a  plurality 
of  83,000  over  his  nearest  opponent.  Mr.  Low 
received  1 5 1 , 0  0  0 ,  or  2  9  per  cent. ;  General  Tracy, 
102,000,  or  20  per  cent.,  and  Henry  George 
21,700,  or  4  per  cent.  A  union  of  the  Low  and 
Tracy  vote  gives  a  plurality  of  nearly  20,000, 
and  many  have  argued  from  this  premise  that 
if  Low  had  been  endorsed  by  both  Citizens 
Union  and  the  Republican  party,  he  would  have 
been  elected.  But  this  does  not  follow.  If  Mr. 
Low  had  run  upon  a  union  ticket,  the  opposition 
upon  the  part  of  many  Democrats  to  voting  for  a 
Republican,  or  any  one  supported  by  the  Repub- 
licans, would  have  alienated  more  than  10,000 
voters.  The  other  returns  seem  to  point  this 
way,  for  the  Tammany  candidate  for  comptroller 
polled  only  8,000  votes  less  than  the  Republican 
and  Citizens  Union  tickets  combined.  Looking 
backward,  we  can  now  see  that  Tammany  was 
almost  certain  to  win. 

At   first   glance  one  may  think  that  there  is 


city,  with  double  the  population 
of  old  New  York  and  a  vastly 
increased  area.  The  corrupt 
methods  in  vogue  in  1894  were 
immediately  restored,  and  with- 
in two  years  systematic  black- 
mail was  as  common  as  ever. 
Tlie  State  Legislature,  remem- 
bering the  success  of  the  Lexow 
investigation,  appointed  anotlier 
committee  in  1899.  Many  re- 
garded this  as  a  purely  partisan 
move  and  refused  to  cooperate. 
However,  much  valuable  and 
interestingevidence  was  secured. 
For  example,  Mr.  Croker  him- 
self unblushingly  admitted  that 
he  was  working  for  his  own 
pocket  all  of  the  time. 

Following  the  retirement  of 
the  Mazet  Committee,  other 
agencies  took  up  the  fight.  The 
press  exposed  the  gambling  combine,  showing 
that  Tammany  men  were  receiving  at  least 
$3,000,000  annually  for  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning, contrary  to  law.  The  City  Vigilance 
League,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  the 
churches  and  settlements  upon  the  East  Side — 
the  portion  of  the  city  where  dwell  the  poor 
classes  and  tlie  foreign  element — and  many  other 
organizations  enlisted  in  the  crusade  agamst  vice 
and  the  corrupt  union  of  the  city  officials  with 
crime  and  criminals.  The  police  were  requested, 
entreated,  implored  to  close  the  brothels  and  the 
gambling  places  which  were  contaminating  the 
innocent  children  of  respectable  parents,  whose 
poverty  prevented  their  removal  to  purer  quar- 
ters. Officials  were  accused  and  brought  to 
trial  before  their  superiors,  but  without  success. 
Appeal  was  taken  to  the  mayor  and  other  high 
city  officials,    but  nothing  was  done,  except  in  a 


very  few  instances. 


ANTI-VICE    COMMITTEES. 


A  Committee  of  Fifteen,  composed  of  promi- 
nent business  men,  lawyers,  and  labor  leaders, 
was  appomted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Gambling  house  after  gambling  house  was  raided 


little  relation  between  the  Strong  administration  in  districts  where  the  police  persistently  asserted 
and  the  election  of  1894  and  the  present  situa-  that  none  existed.  Evidence  showing  the  close 
tion,   but  it  will  become  evident  as  we  proceed      relation  between  the  gamblers  and  city  officials 


that  the  present  conditions  are   entirely   incom- 
prehensible except  with  the  above  facts  in  mind. 

COBRUPTIOX    AND    BLACKMAIL    AGAIN    COMMON. 

January  1,  1898,  saw  Tammany  Hall  again  in 
control  of  the  city,  only  it  was  now  a  greater 


was  secured.  In  all  these  efforts  to  root  out 
vice.  Justice  Jerome,  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  gave  valuable  assistance,  for  it  was  not 
easy  to  get  cooperation  from  the  courts,  manned 
as  they  were  by  Tammanyites  who  supported  the 
administration. 
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At  one  time  even  Tammany  Hall  Mtiiita  lu 
have  re{>ented.  With  givut  bluster  and  pre- 
tense an  anti-vice  Conunittee  of  f^ve  was  ap- 
pointed. It  started  its  work  with  profuse  ex- 
pressions of  virtue,  raided  a  few  ^ainblinj; 
places,  came  uj>on  a  high  city  official  in  one 
•'looking  for  his  wayward  son,"  and  suiidenly 
ceased  its  labors,  declaring  there  was  little  vice 
to  be  found  in  the  city.  It  was  quite  evident, 
however,  that  the  chase  liad  become  too  warm, 
and  that  the  "powers  that  prey"  had  forci-d  the 
'•powers  that  be"  to  call  a  halt.  Practically 
nothing  was  accomplished,  except  to  demonstrate 
more  fully  the  close  relation  between  vice  and 
Tammany  Hall. 

Anyone  wlio  has  ever  been  connected  with 
similar  work  knows  the  difficulty  of  securing 
evidence  which  is  conclusive  in  a  court  of  law, 
not  to  mention  the  grcutci-  difficulty  when  the 
judges  are  in  sympathy  with  the  law-breakers. 
Nevertheless,  a  number  of  convictions  have  re- 
sulted, and  several  have  juni[)ed  their  bail  rather 
than  stand  trial.  The  most  important  case  is  that 
of  Ward  man  Bissert,  who  was  sentenced  to  five 
and  a  half  years  in  the  State  prison  for  black- 
mailing a  prostitute.  At  present  a  police  captain 
and  several  subordinate  officers  are  under  indict- 
ment, and  several  others  have  had  to  resort  to 
every  trick  of  law  to  keep  out  of  jail. 

THE    FfSlON    MOVE.MK.\T. 

Although  the  various  organizations,  societies, 
clubs,  churches,  and  committees  which  had  been 
working  to  improve  conditions  asserted  that 
party  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  ac- 
tivity. It  was  evident  from  the  start  that  the  facts 
established  would  play  an  important  part  in  the 
coming  election,  for  Tammany  was  shown  to  bo 
as  debauched  and  corrupt  as  in  1894,  or  even 
in  Tweed's  time,  except  tliat  now  little  is  stolen 
from  the  city  treasury  directly,  blackmail  being 
a  much  more  fruitful  source  of  revenue  and  much 
more  difficult  to  prove. 

That  the  present  administration  was  a  sliame 
to  the  city,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rooted  out, 
was  a  program  to  which  all  organizations  opposed 
to  Tammany  Hall  could  subscriln?.  Karly  last 
spring  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
fusion.  The  Hej>ul)licans  expres.sed  their  willing- 
ne.ss  to  accept  as  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  any 
one,  preferably  an  lndepend«'nt  Democrat,  witli 
the  exception  of  Bird  S.  ('<jler,  who  cotiid 
\)Q  agreed  upon  by  the  otlier  fusion  iKwIies.  This 
opposition  of  the  Kepublican  organization  to  Mr, 
Coler  was  illogical  and  detrimental  to  the  niove- 
m«;nt.  Mr.  i'o\v.r  had  adminislereii  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  city  honestly  and  efficiently,  and 
had    stood    for    good    government    |>er8i8tenily, 


I 

Ii;a 


works  and  rob  it  of  ♦-' 

was  backed  both  by  H  tns  and  by  Demo- 

crhts,  ai   !   ■•    ■  '  •       ' 

Senator  i 

blocking  of  the  Hamain)  contract.    The  rea^in  %» 
signed   by  Mr.  I'latt  viim  that  Mr.  Coler  ! 

ported  the  I)em •'  ••  '-•'^  ■•   -    <'■       '      •  .; 

election    and     i 

The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Plait 

wished  t.  ,,f  H  He;     '  '       -i 


bv  the  h'l 


1  that,  w 


Coler  out  of  the  way,  this  could   eauily  be  ac 
complished.      For  the  Inde{H»ndents  reafizetl  that 
they  couhl  not  win   without  t-  •      •   ■' ,« 

Republican  party,   ami  the  I).  v 

would  not  agree  u|)on  any  other  man.  Mr. 
Piatt'  were  fully  realized,  «•   "  ~     ': 

I-iow  The  other  places  Uj    ..   ,.,.• 

ticket  were  distributed  among  the  various  fac- 
tions, and  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  its 
personnel  is  most  satisfactory  and  of  high  quality. 

TAMMANY    FEIGNS    KEPENTANCE. 

The  Tammany  convention  was  held  after  the 
selection  of  the  Fusion  candidates.  Seeing  what 
a  strong  ticket  they  had  nominated,  Mr.  t'roker 
cast  about  for  an  honest,  efficient,  and  able  man. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepardw;i  '  ' 
nominated,  although  many  _; 

ers  were  strongly  opjiosed  to  taking  up  a  reformer 
who   for  so  many  years   has  charged   Tammany 

Hall  with  all  the  villainies  in  the  c  •• -v.      Hut 

the   corrupt  record  of  the  \\tL»i   :  ars  is  a 

heavy  lirag  uj)on  the  ticket,  and  Mr.  t'roker  saw 
that    no    ordinary    Denux'ral    couKl     win.      Mr 
Coler  was  the  first  choice  of  many,  and  would 
have   proved   a   strong  candidate,   but   he   had 
aroused    the   op|x»sition   of   Mr.    '  by  an 

attack   upon   ••Commercialism  in    t  ■    .i..     "  ! 

was  persona   non   grata.      Mr.    She|tard  i 

the  only  other  {M'rson  who  could  kevp  the 
Fusion  ticket  fr^ 

ers,  Mr.  Croker  ;...    .  ....  ,  ...     

ful  Tammany  men,  most  of  whom  are  nie<ii<>.  ir 
and  of  the  same  grade  as  the  prewnt  incu' 

This  wn        ■      •     '  •  Wil  move,  for  n"' 
usually   I  '  the   head    of 

Under  the  Orealor  New  Yt»rk  charier  the  mayor 
was  an  auto<-rat 

minislrative  •'•  

mate  and    A  tit — the  bixly  wh 

charge  of  the  ciiy  s  puree.  Under  the  ii>  a 
charter,  win.  '  .»     .   i        ^^,  j^  j,,,,  . 

the   mayor   w  ,  i  ii  of  li  >  -■ 

functions.  He  will  poaaeas  larger  cuntroi  over 
the  departmenu  through  the  power  of  apjiointmeui 
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and  removal,  but  the  Boani  of  Estimate  aiul 
-Vjtporlioiimeiit  will  no  longer  be  controlled  by 
him.  Thus,  if  the  Tammany  ticket  is  elected, 
Mr.  Shepard's  hands  may  be  tied  and  his  plans 
brought  to  nauglit.  It  is  very  important,  there- 
fore, not  only  that  a  good  man  be  elected  iiiavor, 
bur  that  the  otlior  vtliccs  lie  tilled  with  men  who 


JUSTICE  WII.I.TAM  TRAVEUS  JEROME. 

(Fusion  candidate  for  District  Attorney.) 

are  in  sympatliy  with  hira.  Mr.  Croker  relies 
upon  the  failure  of  the  voters  to  appreciate  this 
fact,  and  expects  them  to  accept  the  Tammany 
ticket  in  Mo  becaiise  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter has  been  put  at  its  head. 

MR.    shepard's    position. 

Quite  naturally,  therefore,  the  qnestion  has 
arisen  why  Mr.  Shepard  has  loaned  his  good  name 
and  reputation  to  Tammany  Hall  and  assisted 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme.  What  are  the  in- 
fluences that  have  brought  this  about  ?  Few 
assert,  and  they  wrongfully,  that  he  has  sold 
himself  to  Tammany.  Most  persons  believe  him 
when  he  says  that  he  has  given  no  pledges, 
that  no  deal  has  been  made,  and  that  he  is  free 
to  act.  The  explanation  put  forward  by  certain 
of  his  friends  is  that  he  intends  to  regenerate  the 
Democratic  party  and  drive  from  leadership  the 
corrupt  and  unscrupulous  politicians  who  have 
for  so  long  dominated  affairs.  This  is  compli- 
mentary to  his  courage  but  not  to  his  judgment, 
for  Hercules'  labors  would  be  easy  in  comparison. 

The  more  probable  explanation  is  that  Mr. 
Shepard  is  ambitious  (and  quite  properly  so).  If 
he  is  elected,  he  believes  he  will  give  a  clean, 
honest,  and  eflBcient  administration.    And  mind- 


ful of  Mr.  Tilden's  success,  and  the  fact  that 
every  Democrat  who  has  ever  attained  fame  has 
done  so  independently  of  Tammany  Hall,  he  be- 
lieves that  his  election  will  not  only  be  good  for 
the  city,  but  will  strengthen  Democratic  princi- 
ples generally  and  open  a  field  of  greater  useful- 
Jiess  in  State  and  nation.  But  this  is  entirely 
illogical,  unless  it  be  probable  that  Mr.  Low  can- 
not win,  or  unless  national  issues  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  Democratic  party  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  overthrow  of  Tammany. 

NATIONAL    POLITICS    INTRODUCED. 

Independent   voters   will   hardly   accept    this, 
but  Mr.  Shepard  has,  doubtless,  persuaded  him- 
self that  as  between  the  injury  done  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  by  his  accepting  a  nomina- 
tion fi'oni  Tammany  Hall  and  the  defeat  of  Dem- 
ocratic principles,  the  former  is  less  important. 
Mr.  Shepard's  political  speeches  support  this  ex- 
planation.     He   has  said  little  about  police  cor- 
ruption or  the  past  administration  of  the  city.    He 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the  anti -Tammany 
ticket   is   purely   a   Republican    ticket,   that   the 
Fusionists  are  non-partisan  only  in  name.     And 
Mr.   Piatt's  attitude   in   refusing  to  accept   Mr. 
Coler  seems  to  give  some  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion.    However,  Mr.  Shepard's  position  is  '-good 
politics."     The  record  of  the  past  four  years  is 
most  foul ;    the  less  said   about  it  the  better  for 
Tammany.      New  York  City  is  nominally  Dem- 
ocratic, and  if  all  Democrats  could  be  persuaded  to 
vote  the  Tammany  ticket,  success  would  be  certain. 
One  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  campaign 
has  been  the  constant  reference  by  the  Tammany 
men  to  Philadelphia  conditions,  and  the  frequent 
assertion  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Low  will  mean 
the  introduction   into   New  York  of  Quay-Ash- 
bridge  methods.     If  there  were  any  possibility  of 
such  a  result,  all  would  flock  to  Tammany  Hall, 
for  bad  as  is  New  York,  it  is  not  as  corrupt  as 
Philadelphia.      Doubtless    the    campaign   orators 
will  here  and  there  win  votes  by  this  appeal,  al- 
though it  is  wholly  illogical.      For  one  might  as 
well  say  that  a  triumph  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
would  mean  the  introduction    of    polygamy  be- 
cause Salt  Lake  City  is  a  Democratic  city. 

PRESENT  CITY  GOVERNMENT  WASTEFUL. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  greatly  lacking.  The  city's 
expenses  have  increased  30  percent,  m  four  years. 
But  the  criticism  is  not  that  more  money  is  spent, 
for  the  taxpayer  could  stand  that  if  he  received 
a  proportionate  return,  but  that  the  return  is  so 
small.  The  civil  service  is  honeycombed  with 
sinecures.  Five  men  draw  pay  for  what  one 
man  can  do.     The  present  Department  of  Street 
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Cleaning,  for  instanco,  spon-ls  nearly  a  million 
dollars  more  in  Manliallau  ami  the  Hronx  than 
did  Colonel  Waring,  and  yet  the  streets  are 
much  dirtier  than  when  he  was  commissioner 
Economy  in  government  is  not,  howevt^r.  a  slo- 
gan  that  sways  the  masses.  It  appeals  almost 
wholly  to  the  taxpayer. 


<  I 


REFORM  "    DISCREDITED. 


But  national  party  interests  and  pure  and  ef- 
ficient a.lministration  are  not  the  only  issues  of 
the  campaign.  If  they  were,  one  could  .safely 
predict  the  success  of  the  Fusion  ticket.  Man'y 
voters  remember  the  mistakes  of  the  reform  gov- 
eminent  under  .^trong.  They  remember  that  all 
the  office-holders  were  not  saints,  and  that  the 
excise  law  was  so  enforced  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  Impersonal  liberty."  Beer  on  Sunday  is 
a  necessity  of  life  to  them,  in  comparison  with 
which  other  issues  are  as  nothing..  The  candi- 
dates upon  the  anti-Tammany  ticket  have  as-sun-d 
them  that  the  laws  will  lie  liberally  enforced,  but 
many  still  are  suspicious  and  inclined  not  to  trust 
the  reformers.  There  is  yet  time  for  them  to 
flock  to  the  support  of  .Mr.  Low,  and  it  seems 
very  likely  that  they  will  ilo  .so. 

The  experience  of  four  years  ago  is  cited  in 
another  way.  Those  of  a  pe.ssimistic  tempera- 
ment are  inclined  to  ask.  What  is  the  use  ?  The 
Fusionists  cannot  work  together.  After  election 
they  will  fall  to  lighting  among  themselves. 
Cranks  and  incompetents  will  be  put  at  the  head 
of  a  few  of  the  departments  at  least.     Political 

debts  must  be  paid.      ,\nd   in   two  yeans at   the 

next    election — Tammany     Hall    will    again    be 
placed  in  charge.      Probably  the  greatest  danger 
to   the    permanent   siicces.s  of  good   government 
lies  in   this  direction.      Mayor  Strong  could   not 
harmonize  the  diverse  interests,  and  many  cpies- 
tion  Mr.  Low's  ability  to  do  so.     Those  who  ac- 
cept this   view   naturally   turn    to   Mr.   Shepard, 
who,  they  believe,  will  give  a  go(jd,  clean  a«lmin- 
istration.    and    possibly   improve    the  morals  of 
Tammany  Hall,  .so  that   in  two  years   from   now 
we  shall  have  a  regenerated  Democratic  organiza- 
tion.      If    Mr.  Shepard    is   <lefeated,   they  pre  lict 
that  the  Tammany  Hall  that  gets  into   power  in 
100  J  will  be  no  better  than  the  presiMit  rigimr. 

ALIGNMENT    oK    VOTERS. 

The  effect  of  the  probable  return  of  Tammanv 
to  power  in  1004.  even  if  .Mr.  Low  and  his  ficke't 
should  win  upon  Novemlx.'r  5,  keep.s  the  lowe.sl 
clas.ses  in  line,  not  b'Cause  their  principles  are 
r)emocratic.  for  gamblers,  pro8titut«'«  and  crimi- 
nals liave  nf>  princii)le.s.  It  is  a  buHinesK  gf)vern- 
inent  they  want  :  one  with  which  they  can  buy 
and  sell.      They  aim   to  I»e  on  the  winning  side, 


and  in  New  York  they  are  DemocnUn  ;  in  Phila- 

delphia.    " 


It    IS  ha... I. 


pre- 


will   be.      However,    it 

certain    dasw^    will  voU..  "  The  independent  aa 

well    as    the    regular   \{,         ■     »„«   will    vot«  the 

l-usion  ticket.      The  oui  ..: ul  Tammanv  m.-n 

and  the  interesu  which  thrive  u|K.n  vicij  and 
crime  will  .sup{x>rt  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
Indept-ndenl    I)eino<T- ■       -.  •         '  \ide«I- 

most  of   them  will  j  .    I'^j^' 

many.  But  unless  there  is  a  conuiderable  defec- 
tion among  the   U-tter  cla>«  of  r)em<K-rat»_not 

tho.se  who  are  known  as  lnde|HMidenl  I». -  • 

but  those  who  usually  vote  the  Denioi-r.. 
— the  Fusion  ticket  cannot  win.     Among  the  ten 
bodies  that  have  .  •  '   -     1  Low  *'  r,i 

that  claim   to  rej  large    .  of 

this  class  of  men.  Hut  there  is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating accurately  their  voting  strength. 

Another  uncertain  element  is   the  venal  voter. 
He  supports   the  party  with   the  largest   wallet 
A    third    factor   is   the   discontent   in  Tammany 
itself.      Threats  have  In-en  made  bv  cer  ..f. 

ers  that  they  will  knil'e  the  ticket.'     Hi.;    ar 

threats  are  made  )><>fore  every  election,  and 
usually  amount  to  nothing.  One  cannot  see 
what  they  could  gain  by  such  a  cours*-  this  vear, 
for  at  every  point  the  Tammany  ticket  is  "pref- 
erable (from  the  8tandp«jinl  of  the  Tammany 
man)  to  the  anti-Tammaiiv  ticket.  Kvervone 
knows  to  a  certainty  what  Mr.  Low  will  do':  he 
will  cleanse  the  city  government.  Mr.  She|»ard. 
on  the  other  hand,  intentis  to  do  no  mon»,  perha|>8 
less,  and  may  \w  bound  han<l  an<I  fo.  •  '  he 
other  city  officials  in  case  of  Tammanv  ~  -s. 

This  is  probably  the  way  the  Tammany  heeler 
will    look   at   t'  'u   als<.   s  .  how 

those  who  .seek  ^    .    riiment  vu  ..  Mr. 

Low  is  a  known  factor.  Mr.  She|>ard  an  unknown 
eleuH'nt  in  the  expiation  <»f  politicn.  Mr.  I/ow  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  administer  a  ■•  <- 

factorilyand  well.  Mr.  Shepanl  mi^'ht  .1  ,  y 
well  under  favorable  cin'umslnnces.  but  that  has 
yet  to  Im' proved.    The  i.H.mje  is  •  !ice  r«    i 

When  one  compares  the  oiIum  ; fn.  the  p*..,, 

ability  that  .Mr.  Shepard  could  giv»»  as  goo.| 
pivernment  as  .Mr.  Low  iNvomtv  Itws  and  U<m. 

Wlielher  a  r '•     '  ■'  •  '  -•  ;| 

rea<h  the  wi  , 

doubtful,  but  that  most  of  the  indejMMuient  \ 
of  Ixiih  parties  view  it  in  '' 

WhaU'ver  may   !"■  ••  <• 
good  government  it. '  ^> 

elated  rather  than  cast  down,  for  it  in  a  great  gam 


1 


It  shown  |tublics4>ntiment  has 


more  si 
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BY  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF. 


OX  a  hot  night  last  June  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  which  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  our  town  hall,  to  express  their  indigna- 
tion concerning  two  recent  political  events  :  the 
refusal  of  the  "machine"  to  renominate  an  effi- 
cient district  attorney  and  the  enactment  of 
fourteen  street  railway  ordinances  in  the  face  of 
popular  disapproval  and  the  higher  offer  of  a  re- 
sponsible citizen. 

With  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  better 
municipal  government  has  come  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  a  fearless  and  honest  district 
attorney  as  a  prosecutor  of  wrong -doers  and  as  a 
guardian  of  public  interests.  In  New  York  a 
large  part  of  the  present  situation  revolves  around 
the  fight  for  disti-ict  attorney.  In  Philadelphia 
the  succession  to  tliat  ofSce  forms  the  crux  of  the 
present  reform  effort. 

P.  Frederick  Rothermel,  Jr.  (a  son  of  the 
painter  of  the  great  picture,  "  The  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg"), has  served  with  great  distinction  for 
three  years  in  the  oflBce  of  District  Attorney  of 
the  County  of  Pliiladelphia.  Not  only  has  the 
regular  routine  of  the  office  been  transacted  with 
promptness  and  fairness,  but  cases  involving  the 
public  welfare  and  morality  have  been  handled 
with  unusual  ability  and  success.  Mr.  Rothermel 
lias  secured  a  larger  number  of  convictions  for 
the  violation  of  the  election  and  liquor  laws  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  during  an  equal  period, 
and  has  likewise  been  diligent  and  successful  in 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  laws  regulat 
ing  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  forbidding  the 
adulteration  of  food  products. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  Mr.  Rothermel 
knew  neither  friend  nor  foe.  He  recognized 
neither  the  "administration"  (as  the  "machine" 
is  called  locally)  nor  his  opponents.  He  had  but 
one  client,  the  people  ;  and  but  one  master,  the 
law.  In  short,  he  could  not  be  controlled  by 
political  ' '  pull  "  ;  he  could  not  be  depended  upon 
to  postpone  or  pigeon-hole  indictments  against 
influential  or  useful  workers.  From  a  "  machine  " 
standpoint  he  was  unsafe  ;  therefore  he  must  be 
defeated  to  make  way  for  a  district  attorney  who 
could  be  controlled.  To  quote  the  words  of  an 
influential  local  "boss,"  Israel  W.  Durham,  "  The 
man  we  nominate  must  be  a  man  we  can  control." 
Accordingly  Mr.  Rothermel  was  denied  renomi- 


MK.   p.   PItEDERICK  ROTHERMEL,,  JR. 

(Nominee  for  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia.) 

nation  at  the  hands  of  the  ' '  machine, "  which  is 
called  Republican  in  Philadelphia  because  Phila- 
delphia happens  to  be  Republican.  The  same 
men  would  call  tliemselves  Democrats  in  New 
York,  as  one  of  them  frankly  admitted  the  other 
evening  in  a  speech  to  which  I  shall  refer  later 
on.  A  new  man,  unknown  alike  to  the  voters 
and  the  workers,  was  chosen  at  the  instance  of 
the  mayor,  who  is  the  real  and  nominal  ' '  boss  " 
of  the  organization. 

About  the  time  of  the  Republican  conventions, 
the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  both  controlled  by  the  Repub- 
licans, were  engaged  in  making  a  new  record  for 
reckless  franchise  legislation.  On  May  29  two 
street  railway  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  and  rushed  through  all  the 
preliminary  stages  within  a  few  hours  on  the  same 
day,  and  within  three  days  through  all  stages. 
They  were  sent  over  to  the  House  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  following  week  and  were  similarly 
treated  there  ;   so  that  within  six  legislative  days 
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two  bills  conferrinpr  groat  jK^were,  even  the  riglit 
of    eininont  domain,    an. I    of    great    iin 
alike  to  present  corporations  ami   to  tliL' 
were    ruslietl,  or,    to    use    the    modern    political 
phraseology,   "jammed  thruugh  "  without  a  for- 
mal committee  heuiing, without  a  pul.lic  }:     ■■   - 
with  no  debate  in  one  house  anil  only  a  ; 
tory  one  in  the   other.     The   governor   of   the 
State  ffU  into  line  and  without  a  public  hearing 
signed  the  bills  in  his  home  at  midnight  in  the 
presence  of  big  and  little  "bosses"  and  of  the 
prospective  grantees  of  the  franchises. 

The  same  proceeding  was  re^K^ated  in  Thila- 
delphia,  where  within  a  single  week  from  the 
time  of  notice  of  the  formation  of  the  com- 
panies fourteen  ordinances  granting  franchises 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars  and  covering  two 
hundred  miles  of  streets  were  passed,  with  no 
consideration  of  the  public  interest  and  despite 
the  protest  of  five  or  six  of  the  morning  and  two 
out  of  three  of  the  afternoon  papers  and  of  a 
great  popular  imlignation.  It  was  but  reason- 
able to  look  to  the  niayor  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  people,  but  his  conduct  was  more  repre- 
hensiljle  than  that  of  the  councilmen,  for  he  re- 
fused to  consider  the  offer  of  Mr.  Wanatnaker 
to  pay  |!-2,.">00,000  for  the  francliij^es  (*-J.jO,Ooo 
of  which  was  dept)sited  as  an  earnest  of  good 
faith),  and  hastened  back  to  his  oflice  to  sign  the 
bills  on  the  day  the  offer  was  made,  although  lie 
hail  previously  announced  that  it  would  be  some 
days  before  he  could  give  them  attention. 

Here,  then,  was  the  situation  early  last  June  : 
a  faithful  oflicial  had  been  denied  a  renomiuatiou 


Phi3<o  by  Gut«kun%t. 

Mil.    IIAMMAN    VEttKKt. 

(Nomlnw  of  the  rnlon  pnrf  j*  for  Supreme  ("ourt  Ju«ilr*.» 


because  he  ha.1  done  hi«  duly,  and  ih©  legjidalive 

*""*  •*'  '«  of  the  guvvmment  had 

pa.><s«'d  .-  .iiiwui  ,  ,  - 

regard   of  every  •. 

interest,  franchi»«'  legislation  of  great  pre*u.nt  and 

The  Republican  "  ■ 

I    .   r  l>oth  aeiKinH  and   ti..- 

were  justly  indignant  :   nay,  more,  they  w, 
rage«l,and  the  great  nia«8  nu«etinp  in  the  Academy 
of    Music   wa.>;   •'  '•       To  •'  of 

this  meeting    I  (Jenoru.  ■  .._..      ; ,ry 

Smith  sent  the  following  telegram  :  "Can  you 
use   my  name  as   a  vicepn-sident  ?     It  is  time 

for  a  new  Declaration  of   In'   ■ '. V     :». 

delphiaought  to  rise  in  her  I  .  rn 

in  her  public  rights  and  tlie  ravishing  of  her 
sacred  >    "  '    of  the  law." 

^''>e  were   indeed   intoIera)>le    and 

the  situation  grave  wlien  so  glrict  a  party  man 
as  Mr.  Smith,  the  e<Utor  of  a  .stalwart  Repub- 
lican pajwr  ( 77(r  /Vr^.o,  a  m.-mlM-r  of  a  He- 
publican  ca]»inet.  a  lifelong  supjxirter  of  the 
Republican  party,  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  re- 
buke  so    ojN'idy  and   directly   t'  n   of  the 

K'l'iiblican    organization    in     1' .j.liia    and 

Penn-sylvania.  He  appreciated  the  nee«l  for  refor- 
mation ;  that  municipal  government  w«.h  a  mat- 
ter to  bo  Considered  separ.i"  !  apart  from 
national  matters;  that  the  1,^  .nn  party  in 
the  country  was  suffering  from  the  rascalities  of 
its  so-called  repre8«'ntatives  in  T  i 

Out  of  this  great  town  nu-etinj,  ...^  ^^  au  the 
Union  party.  Mr.  Edward  Ship|H>n  (whose  an- 
(•«  -tor  was  one  of  the  earliest  mayors  of  Fhila- 
delpliia)  a{  T  •  I  a  rommitt«»e  of  Nine,  which 
in   turn   oi..  i   a   Uni.-n   j^wirty,  with  a  city 

committee,  41  ward  committees,  an<I  a  repn-m-n- 
tative  in  every  one  of  the  1.0 ij  eIe«"tion  districts 
of  this  city.  The  Municipal  f,eague,  whieh  for 
ten  years  has  l)«M»n  steadily  at  work  trying  to 
improve  municipal  conditions,  welcomed  this 
new  ally,  ttiat  may  lx»  Iikeiie<l  to  a  great  vol- 
unte.-r  army,  an<i  invited  it  to  confer  as  t<i  a 
fusion  ticket.  Similar  invitations  were  sent  to 
indej>«'ndent    Democratic    ori  -ns    and    to 

'.'•■■  ''"/.en.H*  I'nion.  Asai--..,.  ..f  the?ie  con- 
-  a  ticket  was  agreed  u|H(n,  with  Mr. 
Rotiiermel  at  iiit  head,  which  has  U^en  plac«M|  in 
formal  nomination  by  the  League  ancl  the  I'nion 
parly. 

The  regular  Democratic  orirnniwition,  for  year* 

in  o]M'n  alliance  witli  the  I'  an  "  machine." 

J..  ,-..      1    .       .     .    _  .       .  .  .      .  .     ^ 

•'■  ■•'• 

publicanii.  The  reform  lVm«icrats.  umlor  the 
!  (toy.    KolHTt   K.    y  1, 
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EX-GOV.   KOBKRT  E.    PATTISON  OK   PENNSYLVANIA. 

has   met   witli   the  approval   of   the  DeTnocratic 
State  Committee. 

So  the  hnes  are  drawn.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  Republican  ticket,  dictated  by  Mayor 
Ashbridge  and  representing  the  regular  organ- 
ization and  the  city  administration  ;  on  the  other, 
the  fusion  ticket,  representing  tlie  efforts  of  those 
wlio  are  seeking  to  place  municipal  politics  on  a 
basis  of  decency  and  honesty  ;  with  the  so- 
called  Democratic  organization  aiding  the  former 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  straight  ticket. 

No  city  administration  in  Philadelphia  has 
ever  been  so  severely  criticised  as  that  of  Mayor 
Ashbridge,  and  I  doubt  if  any  in  the  country, 
not  even  excepting  that  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
New  York.  This  criticism  has  become  general 
tliroughout  the  United  States  and  even  abroad. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  met  an  English  author  of 
some  repute,  and  the  first  question  he  asked  me 
after  he  learned  that  I  was  from  Philadelphia 
touched  upon  our  municipal  situation.  He 
frankly  told  me  that  it  was  the  surprise  of  Eng- 
lishmen that  we  had  allowed  our  city  affairs  to 
reach  so  deplorable  a  plight. 

To  be  sure,  some  portion  of  the  criticism  is 
due  to  the  extreme  of  opposition  and  some  to 
the  natural  exaggeration  incident  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  bad  state  of  affairs  ;  but  I  must  confess 
that,  after  a  careful  and  intimate  study  of  the 
situation  here  and  elsewhere,  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  major  part  of  the  criticism  is  well 
founded. 


1  can  best  describe  the  attitude  and  objects  of 
the  Republican  "machine"  l)y  quoting  from  the 
speecli  of  a  ward  header  (or  "boss,"  if  you  pre- 
fer), who  hails  from  tlie  mayor's  own  ward,  and 
who  has  been  his  political  sponsor.  It  was  de- 
livered on  Friday  evening,  (3ctober  4,  to  a  ward 
committee  in  a  speech  calling  for  loyal  support 
of  the  "  machine"  candidate  for  district  a.ttorney. 
The  speaker  said  : 

The  organization  in  Philadelphia  occupies  the  same 
position  to  the  people  of  this  citj'  as  Tammany  does  to 
the  people  of  New  York.  The  cohesive  power  of  the  or- 
ganization is  the  offices.  There  are  10,000  of  them  at 
the  disposal  of  the  oi-ganization. 

The  Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners 
who  come  here  vote  with  us  because  we  control  the 
offices.  They  want  favors  and  know  they  cannot  get 
them  unless  they  are  with  us.  In  New  York  they  vote 
with  Tammany  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  not  the  question  of  Weaver  or  any  other  one 
man.  If  the  organization  does  not  control  the  offices  it 
cannot  maintain  its  strength  ;  and  if  it  has  not  power, 
how  is  it  going  to  reward  those  who  are  faithful  to  it  ? 
But  it  is  powerful  now,  and  under  this  administration 
no  man  can  hope  for  office  unless  he  is  true  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  ticket  nominated  is  the  ticket  of  the  organiza- 
tion. You  are  a  part  of  the  organization,  and  if  you  do 
not  stand  by  the  organization,  how  can  you  expect  the 
organization  to  stand  by  you  ? 

The  organization  is  strong  because  it  controls  the 
offices  which  contribute  all  that  goes  to  make  it  strong. 
Without  the  offices  this  great  organization  would 
crumble  and  fall. 


MB.  GEORGE   BURNHAM,  JR. 

(President  of  the  Municipal  League.) 
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It  vote<l  MO.OOO  tc^day  to  buy  80.000  tax  m^ipt.  and 
qua Ufy  dt),000  voters.  This  money  c«me  fn.n.  the  ..nUe- 
hohlers.  All  of  the  money  n.tMJ.nl  t,.  run  the  ..rK,.uiz». 
ti..n  tomes  from  theotlut-hol.lers.  Without  theofflcen, 
who  wouUl  do  the  work  iu  your  wanls  and  divisions  ? 

This  statement  ■■'  -•  .  the  issue  and  explains 
why  stalwart  Kopi.  ..  who  are  interested  in 

the  dominance  of  Republican  principles,  are  sup- 
portino;  the  Union-Municipal  League  ticket. 

There   have  already  been  two  gravf  '  .'g 

touching    franchises,'  One    I    have    m.  ..  i. 

For  less  objectionable  measures  the  people  of 
Chicago  paraded  its  streets  with  miniature  nooses 
in  their  button  holes  ;  and  those  of  Kansas  Citv, 
headed  by  responsible  business  men,  threatened 
the  councilmen  with  personal  violence.  The 
street-railway  ordinances  of  Philadelj)hia  grante<l 
in  perpetuity  franchises  of  untold  value  to  fa- 
vored and  specially  created  corporations,  with  no 
provisions  for  compensation.  A  year  ago  tele- 
phone franchises  of  equally  great  value  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way,  without  otlier  safe- 
guards  than  the  "personal  standing"  of  the  im- 
mediate grantees.  Contract  scandals  have  been 
numerous  and  equally  grave. 

The  "organization,"  as  it  likes  to  call  itself, 
frankly  admits  that  it  uses  the  offices  for  its  own 
ends  and  profit  and  to  perpetuate  its  power.     The 
record  amply  bears  out  this  admission,  and  aLso 
discloses  that  it  uses  the  police  power  for  the 
same  ends.      The  attempt  of  an  officer  in  charge 
of  the  police  force  of  the  city  to  blackmail  the 
supposed  ownerof  an  unfriendly  paper  into  silence 
attracted  widespread  attention.     The  success  of 
the  attempt  was  thwarted  through  the  < 
ous  e.xposure  by  Mr.  Wauaniakor  of  the  -  ..  ..'.■■. 
The  power  of  the  police  is  constantly  used  to 
similar  ends  in  a  less  conspicuous  but  none  the 
less   reprehensible  way.      Especially  is  this  so  in 
connection  with  elections  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city.      A  year  ago  the  Municipal  League  issued 
a  leaflet  entitled  "Stumbling   Blocks,"  in  which 
eleven  typical  instances  of  police  interference  at 
elections  were  given  in  detail. 

Frauds  at  the  primaries  are  notorious,  allhotigh 
I  cannot  go  into  them  at  this  time.  It  may. 
however,  Ijo  interesting  to  cite  the  fact  that 
in  the  Fifth  Senatorial  primary  a  year  ago  more 
votes  were  cast  for  the  I?epublican  candidates  in 
two  houi*s  than  had  b«'en  cast  for  all  can<lid"'— ^ 
for  governor  l>>tween  7  a.m.  and  7  v  u.  at  the  ; 
ceding  gubernatorial  elections  I 

Some    idi'n   of     '  '  the   fra;  ! 

mitted  at  tin-  j.'  may  br  (.- 


from  the  bare  st:i'.r' .-fit  that  •'  ••  '^ •••        * 

the  Allied  Orga  *  for  « . 

(representing  iho  Municipal   I>.aguo,  the  Tra.U-« 

League,  and  similar  Ik>»1u«>  '  j 

have  the  honor  to  serve  ait  i 

ing  upward  of  500  election  cases,  invol 

that  niimlwr  of  . '  '  and  at 

illegal  votes,     (j;.,        ....    .  ,    Mr.    1; 

un{)opularity  with  the  machine  is  the  j 

and  skill  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  election 

officers  guilty  of        -    '    .    ■■         ; 

convicted  admit!.  _    ^ 

tion  ;  another  that  he  liad  voted  38  timea.  There 
are  cases  now  pending  in  which  two  men  ara 
charged  with  having  ••run  in  "  2.'>  '  •  •  --  !  so 
it  goes.      What  with  police  interfe:  ru- 

tality.  the  acceptance  of  illegal  votes  and  re|>eat- 
ing,  and  the  stuffing  of  l>a!'   •  '  „f 

officers  are  now   f)igiiive8   !       .    ^. 
they  started   to  receive  votes  with   200   i 
ball.)ts  already  in   \>o\)  t  ,  m  some  jiarta  of 

the  city  are  a  travesty  on  ...  ,  ....  ratic  government. 
I  have  not   space    to   mention    in    detail    the 
awards  of  electric  light  contracts  to  the  Trust  at 
an  increase  of  33  jH'r  cent.  .  '  ,.  bids  of  re- 

sponsible   independent    com,  ,    nor    of    thp 

scandals  connected  with  the  asphalt  and  gar  !ia;:f 
contracts,  and  with  the  contracts  for  strvet  pav- 
ing and  cleaning. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  say  these  things 
about  the  city  of  one's  birth  and  oiiucation  and 
residence  ;  but  I  Ix'lieve  it  to  In?  the  .lutv  of 
every  citizen  to  expose  the  wrongs  which'  ar<» 
bringing  the  blush  of  shame  to  those  who  eall 
'i  ■■!;-.  Ives  Philadelphians,  and  which  are  bring- 
ing iht!  name  of  our  city  into  di  •  •  •  ■'  .|,. 
out  the  land.     I  would   much   ,  ,  ■  ak 

only  of  the  brighter  side  of  our  life,  but  this  is 
obscured  by  the  ra.<*.  id   venality  of  ihofl« 

who,  charged  with  an    ;  .,    .  :ant  trust   '.^ '•• 

dulgent  people,  have  betrayed  it  for  Jm 

The  present    Municipal    Li-ngiu«.rnion    ticket 
represents  the   revolt  of  the  dec.     •  "       '  -'le 

city  against  an  a<lmini!»tration   i  ^       "d 

its  public  pledges  and  violatwl  the  trust  re|>«KMHj 
in  it.      '!•  ■  -       .   the  Kv 

f'f  -Mr.   i,      ..H  the  j... 

pie  seem  to  realize  '*><«  need   :  >r  a  new 
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THE   LAST   PHASE   OF  THE   PHILIPPINE 

REBELLION   AND   THE    PROBLEMS 

RESULTING   THEREFROM. 

BY  CAPT.   JOHN    H.   PARKER,  TWENTY-EIGHTH  INFANTRY,  U.S.A. 


THE  American  public  has  been  slow  to  under- 
stand that  the  Philippine  I'ebellion  in  its 
last  phases  has  been  different  from  any  organized 
warfare  heretofore  known  to  this  country.  A 
correct  understanding  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  last  two  years  will  go  veiy  far  toward  eluci- 
dating the  problems  now  confronting  the  new 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  understand  the  form  taken  by  the 
disorganized  revohition  of  1898  in  order  to  ap- 
pi'eciate  some  traits  of  the  native  character  and 
some  difficulties  resulting  therefrom.  The  revo- 
lution, since  the  fall  of  Malolos,  has  been  the 
Katipunan  Society  and  nothing  else. 

This  society  was  originally  organized  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  supremacy  in  tlie  Philippines.  In 
Spanish  times,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
were  members  of  the  society,  and  these  generally 
figtiting  men  in  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment. Just  after  tlie  fall  of  Malolos — 1899 — the 
Filipinos  formally  adopted  the  guerrilla  system 
of  warfare  against  the  Americans.  The  last  act 
of  the  so-called  Filipino  Congress  decreed  that 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Katipunan  Society 
should  thereafter  assume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  then  disorganized  insurgent  government. 
Aguinaldo,  as  supreme  chief,  then  proclaimed 
that  henceforth  every  male  Filipino  should  be 
considered  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  soci- 
ety as  at  that  time  reorganized.  By  the  secret 
promulgation  of  this  proclamation  there  was  thus 
established  at  once  a  system  of  government  which 
extended  in  its  multitudinous  ramifications  to 
every  hamlet  and  every  barrio  in  the  archipel- 
ago. The  outcroppings  of  this  evil  have  been 
observed  all  over  the  islands,  but  only  recently 
captured  documents  and  aiT-.hives  of  the  defunct 
government  and  of  the  society  itself  have  made 
it  possible  to  fully  understand  the  significance  of 
the  many  isolated  cases  observed. 

At  the  time  this  system  was  extended  to  in- 
clude all  male  citizens  all  the  members  of  the 
then  disintegrating  revolutionary  army  were  ac- 
tive members  of  the  society.  It  became  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every  member  of 
that  army  to  enforce  the  command  of  the  supreme 
chief.  As  the  members  of  the  disorganized 
army  scattered  to  their  respective  barrios,  cover- 


ing every  part  of  the  islands,  carrying  with  them 
the  only  arms  in  the  country,  they  carried  with 
them  at  once  the  news  of  this  development  of  the 
society,  the  nucleus  for  its  reorganization  in  each 
barrio,  the  ability,  power,  and  will  to  enforce  it. 
Formerly,  all  actions  of  the  society  were  decided 
by  majority  vote  ;  but  in  this  emergency  it  was 
decreed  that  when  impracticable  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  the  society  the  will  of  the  society  should 
be  determined  by  the  chief.  This  provision  gave 
the  necessary  executive  force  to  carry  into  effect 
the  will  of  the  supreme  chief. 

The  organization  is  strictly  military.  In  each 
town  where  there  are  one  hundred  men  there  is 
a  "superior  chief,"  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Under  him,  and  appointed  by  him,  are  as  many 
"principal  chiefs,"  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  as  may  be  considered  necessary.  These 
in  turn  appoint  "partial  chiefs,"  with  the  rank 
of  major.  The  "partial  chiefs "  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cabezas  (captains),  who  are  di- 
rectly charged  with  the  recruiting  of  men  and 
supplies.  This  system  accounts  fully  for  the 
immense  number  of  Filipino  officers.  Enough 
officers  have  been  killed  and  captured  to  supply 
h«,lf  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  still  the  crop 
seems  as  large  as  ever. 

In  this  hierarchy  it  is  usual  that  only  those 
who  are  directly  associated  together  by  rank 
and  duties  are  known  to  one  another  as  active 
members  of  the  society.  Thus,  each  chief 
knows  all  his  subordinate  officers  and  is  known 
by  them  ;  but  he  is  not  necessarily  known  by  his 
men.  These  know  only  their  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants. Thus,  the  chances  of  betrayal  are  mini- 
mized and  its  effects  are  localized.  There  are 
secret  signs  in  the  various  grades  by  which  mem- 
bers of  that  grade  may  make  themselves  known 
to  one  another  or  to  subordinates.  But  these  are 
used  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  principal  duties  of  members  of  the  society 
are  to  report  to  the  chiefs  all  events  in  their  re- 
spective localities  ;  to  report  all  natives  suspected 
of  lack  of  zeal  or  of  fidelity  to  the  society  ;  to 
contribute  at  stated  intervals,  or  when  called 
upon  in  emergency,  rice,  money,  corn,  fish,  cloth, 
or  personal  service  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ability  ;  to  obey  instantly  and  without  question 
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any  and  every  command  that  may  be  given  by 
any  cliiof  of  tlie  society  ;  to  stand  ready  to  sacri- 
fice at  an  instant's  notice,  projHjrtv,  family,  and 
even  life,  for  the  society  ;  and,  finally,  to  take 
the  field  as  guerrillas  at  any  time  when  called 
upon  by  the  i;iiinediate  chief. 

Each  member  of  the  society  takes  a  most  sol- 
emn and  binding  oath  of  secrecy  and  obedience 
on  lK.Mng  admitted  as  an  active  member.  He 
swears  to  obey  all  orders  of  the  society,  and  all 
orders  of  any  chief  of  the  society,  without  ques- 
tion, even  though  such  order  residt  in  his  own 
death.  Eacii  initiate  signs  this  oath  before  the 
whole  society,  or  the  chief,  in  blood  from  his 
own  veins,  devoting  life,  pro^jerty,  and  family  to 
the  interests  of  the  society,  and  subjecting  him- 
self, family,  and  relatives  to  the  most  horrible 
penalties  in  case  of  treason  to  it. 

These  penalties  are  not  vague  or  imaginary. 
They  are  enforced  witli  the  most  rigid  severity. 
They  are  so  fearful,  and  the  oath  is  so  solemn 
and  binding,  that  very  few  natives  have  yet  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  the   Katipunan.     The  Tay- 
Tay  murder  case,  where  seven  men  were  buried 
alive,  was  only  the  execution  of  a  lot  of  sus{)ects 
by  order  of  a  Katipunan  chief.      In  the  province 
of  Pangasinan,  the  whole  Agno  valley  was  ter- 
rorized for  months  by  the  secret  assiissi nations 
of  this  society.     Seven  men,  in  one  case,  were 
e.xecuted  at  a  single  time  by  order  of  the  chiefs 
Claveria  and  \'uldez.      Near  San   Pablo,  a  chief 
called   Banaag  is  reported   to  have  burieil   men 
alive  up  to  the  neck  and  left  them  thus  to  die 
for  refusal  to  take  tlie -field  as  guerrillas  when 
called  upon.     Other  cases  of  similar  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  have  been  reported   from  all 
parts  of  the  islands.     Such  e.xamples  make  the 
penalties  of  this  society  more  terrible  than  any 
form    of    law    or   justice    known    to    Occidental 
peoples.     They  also  make  the  Katipunan  oath  so 
terrible  that  no  oath  taken  subsequently  has  any 
binding    force.      To   the  native   mind,    both  the 
Katipunan  oath  and  any  sultsequent  oath  Ijefore 
a  civil  magistrate  are  equally  imposed  upon  him 
by  force.      The  one  thn;atens   him  with  a  light 
term  of  imprisonment,  the  other  with  a  horrible 
and  inevitable  death.     The  natives  are  not  given 
a  choice — they  have  been  or  i  to  take  the 

Katipunan  oath.  When  a  «  ,i..  i  .i.-sires  to  or- 
ganize or  reorganize  in  a  given  locality,  he  got»8 
in  secretly  with  a  few  riflemen,  calls  a  nuwling, 
u.sing  force  when  necessary,  adm  '  h 
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well  that  mutual  fear  and  distrust  will  insure  the 
coo|)eration  of  all  concerned. 
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pervading,  intangible,  secret,  destructive,  almost 
occult,  j>ower  that  strike*  home  and  »jMir»*« 
neither  age,  se.x,  nor  condition — this  and  noth- 
ing else  has  Ut-n  the  cause  of  the  attitude  of  the 
iH'ople,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  the  insurrection. 

'^'o  fully  •■   '. '    -■  '  the  g,.t.r,.t 

influence  tin,  if   is  iht- 

tinent  to  consider  certain  anthroi  .1  p«>cul- 

iarities  of  the  iK'ople.      PI'  y,  the  Fili- 
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Euroj)ean  or  American.     The  ; 

is  different.  There  is  a  much  smaller  develop- 
ment in  front  of  the  trai  ire,  with  a 
much  larger  development  .  at  division. 
This  would  indicate  what  has  been  actually  ob- 
served— that  the  animal  faculties  of  cunning, 
secretiveness,  and  instinct  are  ndalively  n>ore 
developed  among  them  than  with  us.  The  high- 
est form  of  wisdom  known  to  the  Filipino  intel- 
lect is  aptly  illus*  •  '  Iiy  eon;  -  the  words 
« <  a.t/M/o  "  and  '  •  ^  ."  H.  i.ning  as  op- 
posed to  wise.  His  powers  of  ol«ervation  and 
indtation  are  highly  develo|>ed,  but  his  |>ower  of 
analy^*is  and  deduction  is  far  inferior  to  that 
found  in  the  Caucasian  race.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  skeleton  are  difTerent.  The  f.'inur 
is  longer,  tli.-  •                '  ■,(\ 
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mon  ancestors,  the  monkey.     They  retain  iiu>n> 
of  the  primordial  instinct  of  the  common  animal 
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Tlavinjcr  thus  sought  a  basis  of  explanation,  it 
boconies  possible  to  undori^tand  the  Filipino  light- 
ing man.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
lie  is  also  a  Katipunan  ;  that  this  fearful  society, 
to  liim  doubly  dreadful  by  reason  of  the  mystery 
in  which  its  operations  are  enveloped,  continually 
holds  over  his  head  a  fate  far  more  dreadful  than 
simple  death  in  battle,  and  that  it  often  executes 
this  fate  on  victims  witliin  his  own  knowledge 
with  relentless  severity.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
know  the  system  of  tactics  under  which  he  fights, 
and  the  orders  he  receives  from  his  chiefs,  as 
well  as  his  actual  conduct  in  battle.  For  over  a 
year  there  has  been  little  actual  fighting  as  we 
understand  the  word.  The  Filipino  soldier  sneaks 
up  near  a  town  filled  with  helpless  women  and 
children  of  his  own  race.  He  crawls  up  noise- 
lessly under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  clad 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  country,  ready  to 
run  awav  at  the  slightest  sign  that  he  has  been 
discovered.  From  behind  some  sheltering  hedge 
of  bamboo,  tliree  or  four  hundred  yards  away, 
he  delivers  one  or  two  ragged,  ill-directed  salvos 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  town.  Tlien, 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  result  of  his 
fusillade,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  is  given,  he  runs 
away.  If  pursued,  he  secretes  his  arms  and  ap- 
pears as  a  humble  countryman.  To  facilitate 
this,  his  chiefs  teach  him  that  when  he  is  called 
out  as  an  active  Katipunan,  when  he  has  arms  in 
his  ban  lis,  then  he  is  an  honorable  soldier  ;  but 
that  when  he  is  temporarily  dismissed,  when  he 
has  secreted  his  arms  and  returned  to  his  peace- 
ful occupations,  then  he  is  no  longer  a  soldier 
and  is  entitled  to  all  consideration  given  by  the 
American  Government  to  a  peaceful  citizen. 
The  poor  people  believe  these  teachings,  and  the 
above  analysis  of  native  character  will  show  why 
they  believe  them.  The  chiefs  know  better,  and 
ought  to  be  severely  punished  whenever  they  are 
caught. 

Yet  he  who  rates  the  Filipino  as  a  coward  is 
mistaken.  Face  to  face  with  unavoidable  dan- 
ger, the  Filipino  is  often  as  cool  and  "  nervy"  as 
a  white  man.  The  writer  has  seen  Filipino  of- 
ficers stand  up  under  hot  fire,  disdaining  to  take 
cover,  inspiring  and  stimulating  their  men,  ready 
to  die  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  duty  like  officers  and  gentlemen.  It 
shows  that  there  are  among  them  men  who  are 
the  equals  of  any  of  us  in  bravery,  that  first,  com- 
mon quality  of  all  soldiers,  over  which  in  its 
sublimer  illustrations  we  are  all  enthusiastic  and 
laudatory.  So  we  may  hold  that  it  is  not  cow- 
ardice that  has  caused  them  to  continually  run 
away  for  the  last  two  years,  which  has  prevented 
them  from  making  a  single  well-sustained  attack 
delivered  home  with   energy,   and   1ms   usually 


prevented  them  from  any  attack  except  as  above 
described.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in 
their  system  of  tactics,  designed  especially  for 
guerrilla  warfare.  Those  regulations  were  writ- 
ten by  some  master  of  the  art  of  war  in  Spain  ; 
they  were  sent  out  from  the  Filipino  Junta  in 
JMadrid,  and  were  formally  adopted  by  Agui- 
naldo  just  after  the  fall  of  Malolos.  They  describe 
minutely  the  exact  system  of  annoyances  in  use 
by  their  forces,  and  prohibit  the  adoption  of  any 
other  style  of  fighting.  The  reason  is,  that  vic- 
tory in  the  field  is  no  longer  their  object,  but 
political  effect.  They  have  blindly  and  fatui- 
tously  hoped  by  useless  resistance  to  arouse  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  withdrawal  in  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Such  a  warfare  of  partisans  and 
guerrillas  is  very  trying  on  even  tlie  victorious 
side,  because  there  are  no  substantial  results 
visible.  It  is  depressing,  wearitig,  enervating. 
To  the  defeated  party  it  is  simply  destruction. 
It  is  the  greatest  calamity  than  can  befall  any 
people,  and  there  are  no  practicable  means  which 
will  put  an  end  to  it  that  are  not  justifiable  both 
legally  and  morally. 

Practically,  the  best  means  available  are  to  be 
chosen  between  two  methods.  The  first  is  the 
military  devastation  of  certain  limited  sections  of 
the  country,  making  them  untenable  as  hiding- 
places  and  retreats,  with  the  severest  application 
of  the  laws  of  war.  The  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  war  has  always  been  held  strictly  in 
check,  and  no  methods  have  been  sanctioned 
that  could  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  most 
scrupulous  conscience.  *A  proof  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
single  execution  of  the  death  penalty  under 
American  rule  against  a  native,  except  for  horri- 
ble and  atrocious  murder  of  natives  by  natives. 
Even  in  tliese  cases,  the  most  exhaustive  pi'oof 
has  been  requii'ed,  and  all  appeals  for  clemency 
having  any  basis  whatever  have  been  granted. 
Strict  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war  empowers 
the  commanding  officer  on  the  spot  to  execute 
summarily  every  one  of  these  detestable  guerril- 
las, whenever  and  wherever  caught.  If  such  a 
policy  were  adopted,  it  would  put  a  speedy  end 
to  guerrilla  warfare.  The  other  method  is  to 
officially  declare  the  insurrection  at  an  end,  thus 
depriving  these  guerrillas  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  war  that  have  been  tacitly  extended 
to  cover  them.  Then  bring  every  man  of  them 
to  trial  by  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  caught,  on  indictments  for  treason 
and  murder.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
niethod  is  the  lack  of  civil  machinery  to  cany  it 
into  effect.  It  would,  of  course,  involve  all  the 
technical  delays  that  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers 
can  invent ;  but  it  would  bring  the  desired  re-' 
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suit  in  the  end,  by  a  slower  pnr.  ^-i.  This  last 
method,  more  in  consonance  wiih  uur  ideas  of 
justice,  is  the  one  that  hjis  been  aciuallv  used. 
Such  offenders  were  tried  by  military  comniis. 
sion  until  the  bcginnin^r  of  the  civil  regime; 
henceforth  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts  will  be  invcAed,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  organized.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  until  July  1,  1901,  there  was  no  machinery 
in  existence  for  the  administration  uf  justice  ex- 
cept the  military,  and  some  fewyua^i  civil  courts 
established  under  military  authority. 

There  are  racial  peculiarities  common  to  all 
Oriental  peoples,  sharply  accentuated  in  this  peo- 
ple by  their  circumstances  and  environment  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries,  which  further  com- 
plicate the  situation,  and  which  the  new  civil 
government  will  have  to  face.  These  people 
become  accustomeil  only  very  slowly  to  new  condi- 
tions, idea^,  and  systems,  they  associate  all  such 
new  things  with  the  persons  who  introduce  tiieni. 
The  departure  of  that  person,  with  the  advent  of 
1  new  one,  causes  a  reversion  to  their  primitive 
state  of  fear  and  distrust.  Hence,  frequent 
changes  of  systems  or  officials  are  umlesirable,  so 
far  as  the  effect  on  tiio  native  population  is  con- 
cerned. Even  in  our  own  regime,  there  have  been 
far  too  many  such  changes.  First  there  was  the 
reign  of  military  law  pure  and  simple.  This  was 
a  necessary  result  of  the  hostile  campaigns  in 
whij^h  we  were  at  that  time  engaged,  through  no 
fault  of  our  own.      Then   there  was  a  form   of 

local  administration  instituted  by  General  Orders      experience,  with  all  these  advantagos.  Vhe" 
No.  43,    1S99;  a  slightly  different  system   was      has  yet   to   find    a  single    Kilipiii. 
inaugurated  by  General  Orders  No.  4U.  of  1900, 
before  the  first  was  even  well  established.      Now 
there  is  a  civil  government  by  a  commission,  and 
we  are  led   to  expect  that  when  Congress  shall 

act  there  will  be  still  further  alterations.  Before  so  much  of  it  as  may  lx>  found  to  l»e8Uppoiu.4 
all  this  there  was,  in  1898,  the  shadow  of  Spanish  by  other  and  independent  information.  Thia 
/ule.      Then  came   the  imperial    "republic"   of      arises  from  a  limitation  of    Filipino  character. 

It  is  not  in  them   to  tell  tl:    i!v. 

without  bias  or  color  ;  p« :      .  s.  .• 

it  that  way.     Ability  to  deceive  another  person. 

with  f'         '     '  •.^ 

the   h^  ;  . 

In  exact  proportion  as  a  n  i 
n*  ■  o  an»)iher  |HTj»on,  his  esiimate  of  that 

p«'i-..ii  ii-es.      If  in  n  '  '  ■        •'      !x*nK)n  docoivM 
hiiM  a  few  times,  he  ^     jtn  a  superior 

and  cultivates  his  acquaintAnn*  for  the  purpoM 
of  lenrniii.'  '  in. 

Fn.iii  ,.......il 

some  • 

that  uu  j\ 

1.      ../ 


Must  of  us  Would  do  t! 
ditiuus.      Here,  lln-i 
adoption  of  a  8tabl< 
of  li-  ;ent  alo 

revoi,.>.   w.iiy  nietl 

system  must  be  in 

the  military  power  and   maintained  by  the  same 
power  as  loi,  —which  will  ; 

be  for  at  lea. .    ...  ^ ..^n.      This  U  ju., 

the  United  States  is  doing. 

The   Filipino   has  standards  of  morality  that 
aredi'"^--' from  ours.    Forev  the  Aui-ri 

can  I  his  son  to  be  cat.      .  ..:id  truthuU. 

We  regard  these  qualities  as  the  true  tourhsione 
of  cl  '.      The  Filipino  t.  y  to 

be    kl  .    ...c    and    deceptive,  -i 

strangers.      Ho  looks  with  un;  i 

upon  any  one  who  betrays  that  he  knows  any- 
thing alx)Ut  any  oc<-;  Son'ie 
say  that  if  you  can  ....  i;  of  the 
native  he  becomes  frank  and  truthful.  The  writer 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  observation, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  some  knowleilge  of  Tugalo  ;  has 
known  the  natives  very  intimately  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  has  come  into  ■            •  with   them  in 

almost  every  conceivable  > n.      In  all  this 

writer 
word 
could  be  trusted  in  any  transaction.  \j:\  r. . .  iv 
ing  a  statement  from  any  of  them,  it  is  ;i.a.,v8 
necessary  to  weigh  that  statement,  analyze  it. 
view  it  in  every  light,  an<l  finally  to  accept  (  •  , 
so  much  of  it  as 


Aguinaldo  ;  then  the  reign  of  Aguinaldo,  the 
dictator  (to  all  intents  and  puri)oses)  ;  then  the 
di.<«organization  of  all  government  and  the  substi* 
tulion  for  rightful  authority  fi'' •'    *    '  "us 

secret  8oci«;ly,  Wnealh   the  of 

which  righteousness,  truthfulness,  peace,  moral- 
ity, ami  every   virtue  known  among  men   were 

being  fast  extinguished    in   '' ••   ' '"s  of  this 

people,  doomed   to  so  many  :  ^,  so  that 

in  many  localities  hud  actually  Ijeen  instituted  a 
saturnalia  of  crime.s  the  ?•  '  '     '  Id 

be   shocking   to   thu.se   sei.:.  :  no 

affect  to  look  with  horror  on  the  merciful  work 
of  the  trained  soldier,  which  f  n 

ditirjns  and  br"-     ■  ' ' 

tranquillity  to  ; 

changes  in  the  organic  government  of  the  coun- 


CXpIn'— ••■■•■     f* 
s   it  will   b<»   r.  1 

Aiiieriinn  can   fully  trust  the  wonl— or 


inclination  of  the  native  to  deceive 


a  • 


•.on 
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and  a  foreigner  ;  tlu>  innate  hostility  they,  like 
other  Asiatics,  evince  to  all  innovations  ;  the 
antijmthies  ami  animosities  rosulting  from  the 
last  three  years  of  strife  ;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  terrible  secret  obligations,  the  far-reaching 
influence,  of  the  hideous  Katipunan  Society — all 
these  combined  make  it  a  very  safe  proposition 
to  lay  down  for  our  guidance,  at  least  in  the 
proximate  future,  that  no  representations  ema- 
nating from  Filipino  sources  are  worthy  of  cre- 
dence unless  strongly  supported  by  otlier  infor- 
mation or  circumstances.  Not  but  what  there 
may  be  even  now  sporadic  cases  of  truth-telling 
among  them — isolated  instances  where  intelligent 
natives  have  perceived  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  become  apparently  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  are  assisting  the  authorities  with  more 
or  less  sincerity  and  zeal.  But,  in  general,  the 
natives  of  this  generation,  by  heredity,  by  youth- 
ful training,  by  environment,  by  inclination,  and 
by  circumstances  now  beyond  control,  are  as  in- 
capable of  correctly  transmitting  the  truth  as  a 
warped  mirror  is  incapable  of  reflecting  an  un- 
distorted  image. 

Hence,  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  teach  them 
that  Americans  can  be  trusted.  "We  must  go 
deeper.  AVe  must  implant  in  them  the  same 
principles  that  ought  to — and  do,  fundamentally 
— govern  us  in  our  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  them.  We  must  radically  uproot  the  false 
ideas  and  false  ideals  that  have  become  incor- 
porated into  their  national  character  and  replace 
them  by  the  true  ones  on  which  free,  self-gov- 
erning nations  are  founded.  We  must  do  all 
this  before  it  will  be  possible  to  think  of  an  in- 
dependent Filipino  nation  in  the  manner  that 
their  orators  and  some  dreaming  theorists  in  the 
United  States  have  proposed.  To  launch  them 
on  the  troubled  sea  of  international  difficulties 
too  soon  will  only  be  to  see  their  small  casco  run 
down  and  appropriated  by  some  larger  vessel 
that  understands  better  the  art  of  navigating 
those  troublous  seas.  It  would  be  to  set  theu^ 
adrift  without  chart  or  compass,  without  navi- 
gator or  destination — a  nondescript  derelict  afloat 
on  the  ocean  of  time,  a  menace  to  all  other  na- 
tions, a  reproach  to  our  civilization  and  to  our 
national  honor.  Free  institutions  rest  funda- 
mentally on  those  characteristics  of  free  peoples 
which  are  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence between  their  individual  constituents. 
Truth-telling,  candor,  honesty,  the  sacredness  of 
the  home,  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  citi- 
zens, right -line  thinking  as  opposed  to  Filipino 
mental  processes  that  proceed  on  curves  of  the 
nth  degree,  and,  above  all,  that  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  governmental 
processes  which  we  base  on  the  general  diffusion 


among  our  jieople  of  tliese  characteristics — 
these  things  are  to  be  bodily  implanted  in  this 
jieojile  before  it  will  be  possible  to  have  in  them, 
individually  or  collectively,  that  confidence  which 
must  exist  before  they  can  become  a  free,  capa- 
ble, self-governing  nation  in  the  international 
sense. 

The  immediate  and  radical  introduction  of  our 
own  language  is  the  only  direct  means  to  accom- 
l)lish  these  ends.  It  is  astonishing  that  any 
other  course  should  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
Spanish,  of  all  languages,  is  associated  with 
memories,  ideas,  and  systems  that  it  is  desirable 
for  them  to  forget.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
them  have  any  knowledge  of  that  language  ;  less 
than  half  of  these  can  use  it  correctly.  It  is 
about  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  country  to 
find  a  capable  Spanish -English  interpreter.  If 
we  are  to  foster  and  legalize  any  language  other 
than  our  own,  it  should  be  the  language  of  the 
people.  But  here  the  difficulty  arises  that  they 
have  no  community  of  language.  Tagalo,  the 
commercial  language,  is  spoken  by  only  a  small 
minority,  although  it  is  the  most  widely  diffused 
of  all  the  native  tongues.  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  has  even  a  passable  grammar  ;  but 
there  are  insuperable  racial  antipathies  that  pre- 
vent its  general  adoption.  Hence,  the  adoption 
of  some  language  foreign  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  is  a  necessity.  If  so,  it  would  appear 
that  our  own  is  the  most  desirable,  as  being 
familiar  to  at  least  one  of  the  interested  parties. 
The  absence  of  any  common  language  favors  the 
adoption  of  our  own,  which  is  now  spoken  by 
nearly  as  many  natives  as  speak  Spanish.  It  is 
especially  desirable  to  unlock  for  them  the  great 
storehouse  of  English  and  American  literature 
and  traditions.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
diffusion  among  them  of  the  English  language. 
As  fast  as  we  anglicize  their  language,  just  that 
fast  can  we  hope  to  Americanize  their  life  and 
modes  of  thought  ;  just  so  fast  will  we  find 
them  in  sympathy  with  our  own  aspirations  and 
ideals  ;  just  so  fast  will  the  problems  to  be  solved 
here  become  cognate  to  those  at  home. 

To  progress  along  these  indicated  lines,  four 
things  are  very  necessary  : 

1.  The  formal  adoption  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  the  language  of  legal  instruments  and 
of  the  courts. 

2.  Readjustment  of  commercial  relations  with 
the  Philippines,  so  that  the  American  merchant 
and  manufacturer  will  not  find  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  country.  If  the  Yankee  is 
given  an  even  chance,  he  will  beat  the  world  in 
these  markets.  He  is  at  least  entitled  to  that, 
as  this  is  United  States  territory.  It  has  been 
granted  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii ;   it  ought  not 
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no-; 


to  be  delayed  in  the  Philippiiits  longer  than  war 
conditions  require. 

3.  Education  along  American  metho<ls,  in  frve 
public  schools,  at  which  attendance  shall  be  com- 
pulsory, and  in  which  the  English  language  shall 
be  taught,  as  in  all  other  American  public  Bchools. 
Muih  has  been  dune  already  in  this  direction,  but 
the  surface  only  of  the  field  has  been  scratched. 
Plow  deep,  with  straight  furrows,  in  this  Geld 
and  the  crop  will  repay  all  exjxMises  in  a  very 
short  time.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
this,  for  it  is  the  kev  to  the  whole  situation. 

4.  One  other  point  deserves  consideration. 
The  land  titles  of  the  country  must  be  quieted  in 


some  way,  so  that  it  will  be  poMiblo  for  transfen 
to  be  made.     The  mineral  resourcus  of  the  cuud> 


'ural  P 


are 


nil  mil. 


try  are  very  great ;    il« 

still  greater.      But  i- 

nifiits  until  some  g- 

is    adopted  and  existing 

o. 

fu:    ...     

As  fast  as  the  y 

lawlessness  must    •: 

contact  that  freer  Cutuin.- 

with  our  own  country  will   U- 

educating  and  civilizing  agent  in  uur  new  po« 

sessions. 


ir 


■  rt'T.  ....  .   :..       
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BY  CAPT.   H.   L.   HAWTHORNE. 
(Of  the  Uuit«d  States  Artillery  Corps.) 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  lack 
of  appreciative  comprehension  by  natives 
of  the  Philippines  of  the  character  and  intentions 
of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  design  and  future 
effect  of  the  republican  institutions  introduced 
by  us  among  them,  that  a  word  from  their  view 


story  of  these  unfortunate  days.  The  insurrec- 
tion then  began,  and  1  met  them  in  the  tield 
many  times,  both  as  soldiers  and  as  neutrals,  in 
towns,  villages,  and  farms,  far  removed  from  the 
initial  ground   of  the  ^■  "   ,  and  distant  from 

the   centers   of  that  ei. ......  ..--in   which   brouglil 


point  concerning  these  things  may  be  acceptable  about  the  inception  of  the  Filipino  republic, 
to  American  readers.     An  added   interest  may  After  many   months  of  strife,  and   after  the 

lie  in  the  fact  that  the  natures  and  chararter  of  rol>ol  forces  had  b«>en  .>;     ■*   "•1  and  r-       '    !    ' 

the  Filipinos  have  not  been  very  fully  e.xploit«'d,  yoiid  the  jM>\ver  for  cui  .  action, 

or  have  been  presented  by  writers  who  liave  seen  ical  and   military,  I  came  in  contAct  with  a  city 

them  either  in   the   misleading  condition   of   in-  of   natives   left   by  the   tide  of  war  within   the 

surrectionarv  unrest,  or  as  they  apfwared  to  these  American  lines,  yet  not  so  far  removed  from  the 

writers  in  the  restricted  life  of  Manila,  active  spirits  of  insurrection  but  that  their  awing 

It  mav  be  proper  to  state  here  the  extent  of  influence  could  bo  fell.      Under  the  secret  goad 

the  experience   which  justifies  me  in    believing  ing  of  these,  a  period  of  i;  •  !    '         ■     u 


that  I  am  able  to  show  the  Filipino  in  a  more 
intimate  liglit  than  most  of  those  who  have  fur- 
nished our  people  with  their  conceptions  of  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines. 

My  introduction  to  the  Filipinos  began  a  few 
days  after  the  fall  of  Manila  ;  and  for  the  six 
months  of  peace  which   i  i.  1  was  in  daily 

contact  with  them  and  w..;.  ....  their  sentiments 
change  from  confidence,  liking,  and  resiwct  to 
distrust,  hatred,  and  ridicule.  Some  of  the 
events    which     pnxluced    t!  '  are    well 

known  ;  but  manv  of  the  .-  ■  rcurrents 

of  feeling  and  th.)iig)it  that  aided  in  this  unhappy      country  and  among  a  new  iicnpic 

separation   are  not  k  '  *••'■"  ^'^  '''^'  '"^ 

due,  in   part,   to  rati--    ......     •    •■   l**"*'" 

avoided,  and,  in  part,  w.-re  inevitable  from  the 
unbri.lgeable  chasm  l)elween  the  two  races,  then 
in  contact  for  the  (ir«t  time. 

There  is  no  need   to  enter  into  the  troublous 


was  Ijegun  by  which  it   \\  ,  ■> 

both  sides  to  know  how  far  to  trust  and   bow 
much  to 

Such  <.........   '"^   •" ''-  souls,  au'l   -•••.. 

to   dangerous    \.  .    i. esses  of   ( 

and  ba<i  racial  instincts. 

This  city  was  once  r    '         '  '  '       * 

the   place   where  ha«l    i      .  „     .ii 

relM'llion  against  the  S;>ani8h  tyrants.      My  liutii** 
here    were    Inith    v  and    civil.      Another 

|>«>riod  of  fielilservi. .  •■  !  •'   "    but  in  anew 

Bphertf,  and,  it  couhl   ..  1.  in  a  n<-w 


■  •«  of 

the    Iiilanil   i.    i . -i.^aU. 

Now,  I    found   niVM>lf  anionic  the  Viaayans  and 
under  w'  111  war  >ns,  aiui  where, 

dr .    iiay   i.i  '   •     •  •*  -     "'lo 

Ci  v  to    bo   th-  ...U 
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The  loading  insurgonts  among  the  Yisayans  of 
tlio  Island  of  Saniar  (my  station)  were  importa- 
tions from  Luzon  and  were  Tagals,  or,  more  prop- 
t^rly  speaking,  men  of  mixed  blood,  like  nearly  all 
the  insurgent  leaders.  It  is  true  that  many  na- 
tive \''isa3"ans  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  ;  but 
there  were  many  more  who  welcomed  the  Ameri- 
cans and  who  dealt  honestly  and  fairly  witli  our 
authorities  in  the  face  of  secret  threats  and  the 
half -understood  political  uncertainty  of  our  oc- 
cupation. 

This  uncertainty  of  our  tenure  was  always  pres- 
ent in  their  minds  ;  and,  although  it  slowly  dis- 
sipated und^r  a  growing  confidence  and  an  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  steadiness  of  our  policy,  the 
unwavering  aid  and  support  we  had  from  these 
people  was  a  tribute  to  their  moral  courage  and 
strong  desire  for  good  government. 

From  the  two  years  and  seven  months'  ex- 
perience thus  outlined,  I  have  gained  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  sentiments  of  the  Filipinos,  of  their 
thoughts  of  us,  and  of  a  few  of  their  mental  and 
moral  characteristics. 

In  considering  the  Filipino,  and  in  judging 
his  mental  and  political  impulses,  we  must  never 
forget  the  indelible  brand  placed  on  his  present 
generation  by  the  crafty,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous 
liand  of  Spanish  authority.  It  is  plain  to  those 
who  have  seen,  that,  where  that  authority  was 
most  active  and  vigorous,  the  native  people  were 
the  more  distinctly  affected  in  moral  and  political 
obliquity.  The  Tagals  were  the  Spaniards'  near- 
est neighbors,  their  most  serious  enemies,  and 
their  closest  imitators.  The  Visavans,  who  were 
largely  devoted  to  agriculture  or  fishing,  were 
distant,  and  less  mixed  with  Spanish  and  Chinese 
.  blood  ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  simpler  in  dis- 
'^:_position  and  mental  processes,  less  insurrection- 
^'ary,  and  less  savage  and  subtle  than  the  Tagals. 

To  the  Filipino,  the  American  came  first  as  a 
rescuer,  then  as  a  purchaser  of  their  islands,  with 
all  they  held  of  wealth,  population,  and  history. 
(Jur  unhesitating  grapple  with  the  Spanish  rulers, 
and  their  imiuediate  and  almost  lightning-like 
overthrow,  filled  the  natives  with  respect,  awe, 
and  enthusiasm.  The  pause  that  followed,  during 
which  the  game  of  international  diplomacy  was 
being  played  far  beyond  their  knowledge  and 
comprehension,  was  filled  by  a  gradually  growing 
sense  of  their  importance,  of  the  absence  of  any 
directing  authority,  and  of  a  full  freedom  to  live 
and  enjoy. 

In  the  distant  provinces,  the  principal  emotion 
was  the  relief  felt  by  the  disappearance  or  inac- 
tivity of  Spanish  authority  ;  and.  to  those  people 
the  Americans  seemed  only  a  hand  laid  tempora- 
rily on  the  now  inert  Spanish  power  at  Manila. 
Knowledge  of  events  passed  through  the  islands 


slowly  and  inaccurately,  and  definitions  and  pur- 
poses of  policy  and  international  l)argaiiiing  and 
rigiits  were  unheard  of.  Then  came  tlic  dawning 
of  the  republic,  told  to  them  by  their  own  people 
in  terms  to  be  understood  and  by  metliods  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  less  onerous 
and  more  acceptable  because  of  their  origin. 
Then  it  began  to  bo  said  that  tlie  Americans  were 
advancing  claims  for  the  right  to  possess  and  gov- 
ern ;  that  all  the  work  for  the  certainty  of  peace 
and  plenty,  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  would  be 
put  aside  ;  and  that  this  unknown  people  who  be- 
longed to  the  "Western  world,  from  which  the 
Spanish  had  emerged,  wished  to  place  themselves 
on  the  vacated  throne  of  the  expelled  rulers. 

These  sentiments  and  thoughts  did  not  grow 
out  of  deceptions  voiced  by  the  Filipino  leaders. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  misleading  and 
ignorant  rumors  were  circulated  by  them  to  effect 
the  final  purpose  of  insurrection.  It  is  also  no 
doubt  true  that  some  of  the  most  desperate  and 
ambitious  malcontents  contemplated  the  insurrec- 
tion from  the  first,  and  understood  fully  that 
such  action  was  rebellion  against  perfectly  plain 
international  rights. 

But  in  these  early  days  no  such  base  proceed- 
ings were  necessary  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  this 
politically  neglected  people  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  government  and  to  an  enthusiasm 
for  those  who  sprang  from  among  them  to  places 
of  leadership  and  influence.  An  almost  total 
want  of  intercommunication  was  responsible,  in 
a  measure,  for  this  situation,  as  was  also  credu- 
lity ;  while  the  apparent  purposelessness  of  Ameri- 
can occupation  was  a  factor  at  the  beginning. 
This,  then,  was  the  outlook  of  the  mass  of  Fili- 
pinos at  this  period  on  the  intentions  of  the 
American  Government. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the 
American  people  were  introduced  to  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  persons  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  army  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
State  volunteers  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  These  levies  were  hurriedly 
raised  by  the  several  States,  shabbily  equipped 
by  the  United  States,  and  concentrated  on  fleets 
of  hired  transports,  with  almost  everything  want- 
ing in  the  way  of  reserved  supplies  and  field 
transportation.  The  physical  examination  of  re- 
cruits was  lax,  the  uniforms  of  poor  material 
and  ill-fitting,  the  arms  old-fashioned,  the  ammu- 
nition worse,  the  training  of  the  men  as  a  mass 
almost  nothing,  and  the  officers  chosen  or  ap- 
pointed in  that  disappointing  method  so  long 
known  to  us.  At  the  close  of  the  few  days' 
march  and  battle  for  the  possession  of  Manila — 
days  spent  in  hardship,  in  mud,  in  continuous 
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rains,  in  disease  and  vermin  infected  s 
below  tliat  city — this  army  took  jh>s^.  .  :.  , 
and  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection the  native  was  in  close  contact  with 
the  representative  American.  He  found  him 
boisterous,  rough,  shal)bily  dressed,  seemingly 
un.iisciplined.  and.  in  spite  of  his  giant  frame, 
an  easy  victim  apparently  to  disease.  Even  in 
those  months  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  hospitals 
filled  alarmingly,  some  organizations  showing  as 
liigh  as  15  to  L'O  per  cent.  sick.  The  causes  for 
this  we  all  know  ;  but  to  the  Filipino  it  meant 
but  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  the  climate  of 
his  islands  wouM  prove  deadly  to  light-skinned 
Americans.  He  saw  also  mudi  drunkenness,  a 
vice  so  little  to  his  taste  ;  he  felt  the  burden  of 
increasing  prices  forced  np  by  American  occupa- 
tion ;  and.  finally,  the  hand  of  the  law  was  laid 
on  his  pot  predilections,  some  of  which  were  in- 
nocent, aiui  some  distinctly  bad. 

The  impressions  thus  created  passed  into  the 
provinces  ;  and  when  tlie  time  was  ripe,  the  un- 
friendliness engendered  by  them  between  the  two 
races  was  skillfully  used  by  the  native  leaders  to 
deepen  that  feeling  into  hatred,  repugnance,  and 
fear. 

To  make  certain  that  the  object  of  this  article 
is  not  misunderstood,  the  reader's  attention  is 
called  to  my  initial  purpose  :  to  give  wliat  1  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  viewpoint  of  the  Filipino 
in  regard  to  liis  conception  of  American  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  design  and  future  effect  of  the 
institutions  which  we  declared  we  would  3stablish 
among  them.  It  matters  not  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article  whether  the  conditions  on  wliich 
his  belief  was  founded  were  true  or  false,  or  ig- 
norantly  interpreted.  He  judged  us  all  by  what 
he  saw  ;  and  although  he  did  not  see  all,  nor 
clearly,  nor  did  ho  realize  how  great  was  his  mis- 
conception, yet  to  him  the  picture  was  complete, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  effect  u{»on  him  was 
as  true  and  as  real  as  though  the  analysis  was 
exact. 

It  would   be  unfair  to  •  "'    "*    '     ''      ''  '      mo 
mind  even  the  haziest   ki  ^_  ,       ■  i- 

[)les  of  our  republican  methods  and  institutions, 
>r  to  look  for  an  appreciation  of  the  checks  and 
i-alances  by  which  its  component  parts  are  tn\- 
justed.  They  hatl  so  long  Ix'en  accustomed  to 
see  practically  absolute  power  in  the  control  of  a 
niilitarv  Lrnvi-rnor,  to  «■>•  cv^n  in  th«'  )  '  "f 
distant,  pt.tty  i^lliciai.x.  uri'itrary  power  to  .it 

of  life  or  death,  that  the  fcpeclacle  of  a  conquer- 
ing general  and  aiimiral   unable    to  proocwl   to 
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livo  and  rule.    The 

•;•••  '       .f 

the  :  ,, 

the  far  provmcoa,  and  on  the  oxiiansive  \> 

No  newspapers  •  v  ^f  ihe 

bitter  tliplomai.  •«  "f  our 

home  people  at  that  :  .^  of  a 

great  {v.litical   future  under  lije  government  of  a 

mild  republic.     Tl: ...■.• 

public  came  to  th<  , 

in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  by  a  perfecilv  inno- 
cent  de\ .  '  -.t.      This  •  •••  so 

distant  t  .,•  presence  ^  .  was 

but  faintly  felt,  and   tlieir  pr-  ,  i„'r- 

ship  unheard  of.  The  American,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, was  '■•••  '  ••or  and  .  '  '  '  ., 
was  any  sia  of  hi-  ^  _  I 
claims. 

^"  '  •••w,  and 

^''ol'-' : _.   ^^raison 

d'etre  to  the  whole  jHXjple  was  by  no  means  as  a 
menace  to  the  foreign  forces  at  Manila.     T 
leaders  knew  full  well,  ot  <  '    ' 

toward  which  tiiev  were  j 

people,  and  by  slow  degrees  made  their  cause  a 
national  one.     "With  a  | km  .pie  e  rred,  easily 

roused  by  vague  enticing  pr.i..  u..-,  the  more 
desirous  as  they  were  the  more  unknown  and  un- 
e.xj>erienced,  under  circumstances  wliora  falae 
rumor  was  rir  *         '  •    '     ' 

pie  and  the  li  ,  < 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Manila  and  Cavite  prov- 
inces,  brought  al>out  by  causes  already  noted,  be- 
came of  easy  an-l   .'.'...•. i   ',„,';,,<■  .  .  .i,y  j^j.  ^^  ^^ 

fines  of  the  arcl.  al.so  o!  ..  :• 

emissaries  of  American  dislike  abroa<i  in  this  un- 

fo •      land,  I    •    •'       '       '      '      '      ' 

Ci<    ,  i  Span;  .  .       .  ,,,^, 

Church.    These,  however,  1  1  to  those  bu1>- 

tie  inf  which  no  one  man  can  know  ex  it 

ly  or  ...  ,,  i.ut  of  which  all  men  of  those  days 
w«'re  aware. 

It  is  plain  to  those  who  are  acquainte<I  with  the 

t«.-      .     '  •     '  '  -  ,  -   .'         •      •       -   ,■  , 

I''      ...       .      - 

the  vaguest  knowledge  of  the  naturu  of  A  ■. 
pr-  ii.     As  timn  went  on,   r 

m;i  wsoil  in  w'  •  ■'  • ' 

en:  H  of  the  r: 

tions  by  the  new  Filipino  government.     It  is  not 

sin         '     '  that  a  ' 

up    ,  '  fl.  -,.  ...   : ^. 

held  c  trend  lowanl   in- 

for  active 


con- 


government   or  di-' 
fusing.      After   th-  .  the 

Americans    had   suddenly  stopped  all  advance, 
ceased  to  war,  and  had   marked  about  them  a 


ing  was  fountied  on  such  shallow  principhv,  and 
was  fostered  by  such  questionable  methods,  that 
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it  ceased  to  be  self-sustaining  so  soon  as  the  power 
anil  roal  purposes  of  the  T'^^nited  States  wore  fully 
disclosed.  There  is  ample  proof  of  this,  plain  on 
every  hand,  to  those  of  us  who  witnessed  its  col- 
lapse, when  our  columns  subsequently  i^enetrated 
the  country.  As  disaster  after  disaster  overtook 
their  military  and  civil  forces,  the  facility  for  de- 
ception was  withdrawn  from  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  the  state  of  ignorance  of  the 
people  lessened,  until  they  were  no  longer  in 
doubt  of  the  purposes  of  our  Government.  It  is 
a  splendid  tribute  to  these  simple  folk  that  they 
fell  away  so  rapidly  from  the  desperate  demands 
of  the  failing  cause,  thus  depriving  it  of  all  re- 
served sources  for  recuperation.  And  it  was  not 
fear  and  demoralization  that  drove  these  people 
so  quickly  from  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  native  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  sentiment  of  fear  kept 
them  aloof  from  us  for  a  time,  and  this,  once  over- 
come, completed  the  pacific  conquest. 

It  is  my  full  belief  now,  that  at  no  time  was 
the  whole  Filipino  people  united  against  us. 
They  seemed  at  first,  it  is  true,  to  be  in  accord  ; 
but  this  was  founded  on  the  simple  delight  pro- 
duced by  the  downfall  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
exhilaration  of  freedom,  and  not  from  any  clear 
purpose  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  American  con- 
trol. It  was  not  possible  to  weld  them  into  a 
homogeneous  people  by  the  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence alone,  because  their  minds  were  too 
simple  to  accept  that  vague  condition  as  capable 
of  meeting  all  their  wants,  and  because  the  domi- 
nant and  compelling  desire  among  them  was  a 
wish  for  a  relief  from  the  anxiety  and  distress  so 
closely  associated  with  the  domineering  rule  of 
Spain.  In  addition  to  this,  the  average  Filipino 
mind  was  too  elemental  and  their  natures  too 
sensitive  and  timid  to  face  for  long  the  tempestu- 
ous life  of  insurrection,  and  to  give  all  for  what 
seemed  to  mean  only  discomfort  and  trouble. 

Everywhere  were  evidences  of  this  state  of 
things  as  the  war  progressed.  We  all  felt  at 
first  the  general  hostility  ;  then  the  demoralizing 
fear  of  the  Americans  as  they  swept  through  the 
islands  ,  then  the  acceptance  of  our  rule  when 
that  fear  subsided  ;  then  the  equal  dread  of  the 
insurgents  m  ax-ms  ;  and,  finally,  their  entire  re- 
pudiation of  these  irreconcilables,  and  soon  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for,  and  support  of,  the 
new  government. 

There  are  no  records  nor  testimony  to  show 
how  numerous  were  our  opponents  in  the  field. 
No  official  statement,  so  far  as  known,  has  ever 
been  published.  A  fair  total  based  on  estimates 
of  the  forces  around  Manila  in  the  first  days'  bat- 
tles, and  an  allowance  for  guards  in  cities  and 
towns  and  on  other  islands,  would  be  about  60,- 
000  armed  and  enrolled  fighting  men,  of  whom 


probably  one-half  were  armed  with  firearms.     In 

addition  to  these,  there  woi'e  many  thousands 
more  warned  for  duty  and  subject  to  call.  These 
latter  soon  disappeared  as  an  enrolled  force,  with 
the  disintegration  of  their  armies,  to  seek  their 
distant  homes  or  to  flee  before  our  ti'oops.  This 
was  the  element  which  the  Filipino  commanders 
vainly  tried  to  call  to  the  colors  as  their  ranks 
thinned  from  losses  and  desertion.  Then  came 
conscription,  and  when  this  failed,  the  military 
authorities  went  through  the  form  of  dismissing 
the  "soldiers  who  could  be  spared"  to  their 
homes  for  tlie  harvesting  season. 

If  we  accept  the  claim  that  this  insurrection 
was  a  patriotic  uprising  of  a  people,  we  must  ad- 
mit its  evanescent  quality,  when  a  nation  of  ten 
millions  produced  but  60,000  soldiers  in  its  best 
days.  It  was  not  a  united  nation  which  faced 
us,  but  a  remnant  held  together  at  the  beginning 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  hope  for  freedom,  and 
afterward  by  misrepresentation  and  deception. 
I  sincerely  believe  that,  had  the  Filipino  nation 
been  arrayed  against  us,  we  never  would  have 
conquered  them  without  the  extremity  of  anni- 
hilation— a  process  that  would  have  been  intol- 
erable to  a  free  people. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  there  was  another 
element  among  the  influences  that  bore  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives  of  the  Philippines,  and  helped 
to  create  their  views  and  attitude  toward  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been  said  that  they  felt  the  sympa- 
thy and  heard  the  words  of  encouragement  prof- 
fered them  by  those  in  the  United  States  who 
looked  with  unfriendliness  on  the  policy  of  our 
Government  in  this  acquired  territory.  An  in- 
quiry into  this  plainly  involves  political  issues 
and  persons,  and  however  prepared  to  speak  I 
might  be,  and  however  fair  I  might  judge  it  to 
be  to  take  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Filipinos  the 
responsibilities  which  flowed  from  this  condition, 
I  am  properly  deterred  by  the  restrictions  of 
army  regulations. 

It  is  possible  that  what  has  been  said  of  the 
mentality  of  the  Filipino  has  conveyed  an  un- 
flattering impression  of  his  intelligence  and  of 
his  lack  of  imagination.  Such  a  thought  would 
not  be  just,  and  would  be  true  only  in  considering 
his  want  of  scholastic  training  and  knowledge, 
and  his  somewhat  pronounced  weakness  for  super- 
stition. A  writer  of  extended  experience  among 
them  has  stated  that  they  are  not  uneducated, 
and  that  schooling  has  been  general  throughout 
the  islands.  Just  how  much  he  wished  to  con- 
vey by  these  statements  can  be  judged  only  by 
his  conclusion  that  they  were  fully  prepared  for 
self-government.  This  certainly  has  not  been  my 
observation.  Many  officers  will  recall  that  a  large 
percentage  of  those  men  who  took  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  were  unable  to  sign  their  names. 
Mt-n  of  education  among  them  have  fnn'lv  ad- 
mitti'd  the  general  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  their  people. 

It  is  imix)ssible  to  live  among  the  Filipinos 
without  a<iniiring  their  many  ginnl  and  whole- 
some qualities.  Nearly  all  uf  their  weaknesses 
of  character  and  disposition  are  due  to  causes  for 
which  they  should  not  l>e  held  accountable.  What 
is  bad  or  vicious  in  them  is  not  in  the  blood,  but 
in  the  influence  of  example  and  custom.  If  we 
will  remove  from  their  daily  lives  the  presence  of 
an  immoral  government  and  of  venal  and  licentious 
officials,  and  from  their  surroundings  the  squalor 
incident  to  a  corrupt  and  grasping  ta.x-system, 
then  we  will  advance  them  far  on  the  road  to 
prosperity  and  civilization  ;  we  will  rouse  in  them 
a  desire  for  comfort,  cleanliness,  ami  homely 
luxuries,  eradicate  those  qualities  of  sloth  and 
deceit  which,  after  all,  are  but  skin  deep,  and 
bring  into  pleasing  prominence  their  natural 
tractableness,   good  nature,   love  of   family,  and 


virtuous  living.  Their  religious  fervor  D«edt  no 
cure,  except  at  the  head  ;    and  this  ia  the  one 

good   =    '       -.  •  •  '  • 

done  I  . .  r 

of  Spain  has  left  behind. 

The  part  t.  our  army  in  llie  • 

ment  of  the  1  .....jj.iue  iHlandii  in  a  fmj.;.-  m  i..n- 
tory  that  may  never  be  written,  but  wdl  be  re- 
mem)M.'red  by  the  Filipinos  witli  gratitude  and 
res|H>ct.      It  was  fr<"       '  ! 

the  true  deiinilion  o; ,  „ 

accustomeil  eyes  they  saw  its  mcmbera 
jKjwer  of  nnnd  and  Innly  in  the  i!'  uf 

good  government  and   f- —  ^    ilin^-.  ».. 
centive  beyond   right  j  •  ,   and   no  i 

but  clear  conscience.  They  looked,  as  was  natural 
to  men  of  their  t  •       '         ' 

ter  or  selfish;    i   .    ..  ..       .      :....: 

health,  and  home,  ami  even  life  would  be  risked 
or  thrown  away  for  the  mere  contei  .  of 

duty  done  and  ht)nor  «i*'  '"  ^        ^'    •  •     • 

to  pass,  and  their  eyes  ar<     _         .  .     . 
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THE  unprecedented  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States  ;  the  rapiil  disappear- 
ance of  game,  furred  and  featheretl,  from  large 
sections  as  human  occupation  advances  ;  the  nat- 
ural passion  of  mankind  for  hunting,  and  the 
increased  intelligence  of  our  people,  resulting 
from  the  diffusion  of  education,  make  the  subject 
of  game-protection  one  of  almost  general  inter- 
est. Time  was  when  our  game  supply  seemed 
inexhaustible,  but  we  have  lived  to  realize 
that,  bountiful  as  Nature  has  been,  we  must 
not  abuse  her  trust,  or  we  shall  forfeit  ouoc.f  h.r 
kindest  gifts. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  in  "Wichita,  Kan.,  two 
men.  still  in  life's  vigor,  pointed  out  to  mo  a 
spot  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where,  in  the  fifties, 
they  had  slaughtered  hundreds  of  buffalo.  At 
the  time  they  sjxjke,  there  was  not  a  buffalo 
within  a  thousaml  miles  of  the  s|>ot.  In  the 
sixties,  1  shot,  in  the  m.-untains  of  Virginia,  hun- 
dreds of  wild  pigeons,  but  there  has  not  beiMi  a 
wild  pigeon  in  Virginia  for  twentyf 

(Jver  vast  sections  of  our  land,  gn  ly 

kinds  has  been  ultug-lher  exterminated  or  sailly 
decimated.  Yet,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  lM-aj*t»  and  birdH  mill 
linger  about   the  ep'Aa  which  were  their  favoiiie 


haunts  before  the  white  man  came  to  disturb  them. 
When  John  Smith  mailu  his  map  of  Virginia  in 
l(i07,  he  ornamented  it  with  deur  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Jii  "  \  cr,  aUnit  "  '  "     > 

of  Surry   an  ;  \  are   now 

turkey  on  the  {wninsula  IxHween  the  James  and 
the  York  rivers,  to  show  when»  tl 

aliundant.    Thr«'e  hundn- '  < -' 

then,  and  a  great  many  ; 

but  deer  and  turkey  most  altound  in  \  irginia 
still  at  tl  .      '  •    '    '       ■    '  ■\  w. 

their    fav    ;  ■   enl 

South  Hay  and  Harnegat  were  famous  ducking 
grounds  of  old.     One  would  think  that  the  mil- 

liiuis    •'  ' •  ' ••    •■'■•'■■'  nlnmt  them  w<»uld 

have  :  away.      Hut  with 

half  a  chance,  they  still  a.Hwmble  there  in  spile 

of  the   thou.Hand  nail   that   <'•    '      '    ''  ■  ui  ani]   tlie 

never  ending   fuKillnde  of  i        ^ —   •  s.      When 

Frank  Fornwter  wrote,  the  Warwick  Woo«llands 

were  ' 

cork.       i  i 

Mont4'laii 

ulattnl  communities  that  have  npning  up  in  the  ter* 

rii-  >^vay 

ih.  ^       ro- 

lurtant  l«  >g  natural  habilAl. 
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It  is  as  if  tlie  voice  of  Xaturo  is  appoaliiig  to 
us  to  spare  wisely  and  in  nioderalion  a  few 
and  preserve  tlieni  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
States  were  slow  and  reluctant  to  pass  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  and  even  now  the 
«Miactnienis  of  the  different  States  are  not  homo- 
i^eneous  ami  mutually  helpful.  The  pioneer  ad- 
vocate of  an  intelligent  system  of  game-protection 
laws  throughout  tlie  country  was  ^Ir.  Charles 
Hallock.  After  careful  study,  he  prepared  a 
map  diviiling  the  country  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions in  which,  respectively,  as  he  contended,  the 
laws  of  the  several  States  embraced  within  them 
should  be  substantially  identical  because  tlie  cli- 
mate embraced  in  each  was  so.  He  devoted 
much  time,  labor,  and  money  to  the  advocacy  of 
that  idea.  Although  he  had  little  enough  en- 
couragement at  the  time,  his  work  has  brought 
forth  good  fruit.  It  was  difficult  to  produce  co- 
operation among  the  Stales  upon  a  subject  which 
many  legislators,  occupied  as  they  were  with 
otlier  things,  were  disposed  to  regard  as  unim- 
portant. 

It  was  a  long  time,  too,  before  a  way  was  dis- 
covered by  which  the  United  States  Government 
could  be  induced  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  ; 
for,  in  a  series  of  decisions,  it  had  been  repeatedly 
held  by  the  courts.  State  and  federal,  that  the 
States,  when  they  formed  the  Constitution,  had 
not  delegated  to  the  general  government  any 
power  over  the  subjects  of  fishing  and  hunting. 
The  only  point  at  which  federal  power  touched 
the  subject  of  fishing  was  in  its  control  of  the 
navigable  waters,  which  entitled  it  to  provide 
against  interruptions  to  navigation,  and  in  its 
exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  between  the  States,  which  gave 
it  some  incidental  power  over  fish  when  dealt  in 
as  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  this  last  named 
power  was  the  only  pretext  for  legislation  touch- 


ing game. 


Some  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  this 
latter  subject  has  been  very  crude.  For  example, 
in  the  tariff  act  of  1896,  a  clause  was  inserted 
forbidding  the  importation  of  the  eggs  of  any 
game  birds.  Nobody  noticed  the  clause  until 
large  importations  of  pheasant  eggs  for  breeding 
l)urposes  were  seized  and  destroyed  in  the  New 
York  custom-house.  Every  one  was  puzzled  to 
know  what  influence  could  have  secured  the  law. 
The  writer,  W'ho  was  one  of  its  victims,  acciden- 
tally learned  from  Senator  Lodge  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  provision,  and  that  he  inserted  it 
in  the  act  to  break  up  a  traffic  in  the  eggs  of  wild 
ducks  between  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  United 
States.  Immense  numbers  of  wild -duck  eggs 
were  annually  taken  in  the  Hudson  Bay  territory 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  to  be  used,  it 


seems,  in  setting  aniline  ilyes  in  certain  fabrics. 
Spoiled  eggs  are  more  valualjle  for  this  purpose 
than  fresh  ones.  The  destruction  of  game  by 
this  process  was  very  great,  and  the  Senator  in- 
tended to  stop  this.  Unfortunately,  he  knew 
little  of  the  general  subject,  and  in  the  effort  to 
break  up  an  illegitimate  traflic  used  language  so 
broatl  that  he  has  prevented  for  several  years  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  eggs  of  any 
foreign  game  birds  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is 
a  law  which  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be, 
modified. 

When  the  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  in- 
troduced into  Congress  the  bill  which  was  sub- 
sequently passed  and  went  into  effect  on  May  25, 
1900,  commonly  known  as  the  Lacey  law,  his 
effort  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  trivial,  and 
some  of  his  brethren  w^ere  disposed  to  ridicule 
him  for  pursuing  the  subject  with  such  zeal  and 
earnestness.  But  Mr.  Lacey  knew  that  it  was  a 
measure  of  decided  importance,  and  lent  his 
whole  energies  to  its  enactment  as  a  law.  The 
purpose  was  to  supplement  existing  State  laws 
relating  to  game  protection  by  pi-eventing  mer- 
chants from  evading  them  under  the  guise  of  the 
interstate  commerce  laws.  The  courts  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  permit  the  shipment  of  game 
from  one  State  to  another,  even  in  the  face  of 
laws  forbidding  traffic  in  game  at  certain  sea- 
sons. The  reason  given  was  tliat  a  person  law- 
fully in  possession  of  game  in  one  State,  and 
lawfully  transporting  it  as  an  article  of  comrrierce 
to  another  State,  might  lawfully  dispose  of  it 
there  ;  and  that,  if  a  State  endeavored  to  restrict 
him,  it  was  in  effect  passing  a  law  regulating 
commerce,  and  was  invading  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  Congress.  Primarily,  the  Lacey  law 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  States  in  this  regard,  and 
overthrows  the  very  damaging  construction  to 
which  many  courts  were  tending.  Secondarily, 
it  established  a  bureau  for  the  study  of  an  intel- 
ligent system  of  game-protection,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  homogeneous  laws,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  such  laws  in  the  States  ;  for  the  creation 
of  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  game -protection, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  game  and  its  distribu- 
tion to  sections  which  have  been  depleted,  or  in 
which  newly  introduced  vai'ieties  of  game  thrive 
best. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department, 
Division  of  Biological  Survey,  is  intrusted  with 
this  service.  It  is  organized  after  the  manner 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  from  time  to 
time,  distributes  circulars  filled  with  informa- 
tion concerning  the  game  laws  ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  writer  to  treat  of  the  subject 
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of  pame.protoction  in  an  orifjinal  way,  for  the      binls.     There   .re   p!o„ty    of   oihor    binl-    for 

groiuul   IS   fully  cov.n-.l   by  these   publications.      breiHlini; '" 

Circular  31,  issued  October  L'o,   19UM,  is  f^   ■  ■ '•  It  •    •' 

mecnm  of  the  existing  game  laws  in  all  the  with  ,  \ 

of  the  Union,  an.l  should  1h>  in  the  hands  of  every      drive  wild   fowl  away.     Any  ohl  ioldier  know. 

person  interested.     Much  that  1  shall  say  is  takef.      the  terror,  of  .  nighf  at.fck^^  wdl  ;:^iqT^; 

irom  It.  argument  a)-   -    -     . -^    •    .• 

It  classifies  the  laws  prohibiting  the  killing  of      Wild  fowl  w 
game  under  three  heads:  are  gazed   wuh  ae.rcld.ghla  .t  night  luid  n.ur 

1.  J  liose  limiting  the  manner  of  taking  game.  dered  '  '  ',•  •  •  , 
Such,  for  e.xample,  as  forbidding  the  running  of      for  u 

deer  with  hounds,  the  netting  of  quail,  shooting     suits  are  so  large.     Nor  are  the  pot  • 

at  night,  or  with  swivel -guns.  only  ones  who  encourage   this  outrwe.      J   ran 

2.  1  hose  regulating  the  time  of  capture— I'.r,  put  mv  hand  on  a  rich  man  in  New  York  Citr 
prescribing  close  season,  forbidding  the  shooting  who  hires  a  man  to  do  this  very  thing  and  ixK-k- 
of  certain  game  for  a  term  of  years,  or  except  on  els  large  profits  from  it  after  paving  the  man  » 
designated  days,  or  altogether,  etc.  liberal  salarv.      The   law  must  'handle  all  tliow 

3.  1  hose  forbidding  taking  game  for  certain  classes  with  a  mailed  hand,  or  the  boasted  g«me 
purposes — e.g.,  for  the  hides,  or  for  sale,  or  for  of  America  will  soon  l>e  gone. 

shipment  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  necessity  of  proU'ctmg  game  during  iu 

Treating  of  tliese  subjects  in  their  order,  there  breed! -son  has  come  to  l>e  almost  univer- 

can  be  no  doubt  that  ihq  running  of  deer  with  sally  i  ed.  and  nearly  every  State  has  vi\- 

hounds  will  drive  them  away  from  any  locality.  acted  laws  ujwn  this  subject.     The  chief  trouble. 

At  this  very  time,  I  could  make  a  demonstration  up  to  the  present,  concerning  bucIi  laws  1:  i 

of  this  truth  within  easy  call  of  New  York,  for  the  from  their  lack  of  uniformity  even  in  a.j l 

indiscriminate  pursuit  of  deer  with  hounds  on  the  States,  and  from  the  constant  changes  made  in 

lower  James  River  has  forced  the  deer  to  a  sec-  the  laws,  which  lead  to  confusion.      The  cr(>ation 

tion  about  a  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  stream.  of  a  Central  infiuence  like  •''•>    -   ■ 

If  the  hounds  were  kenneled  or  confined,  the  evil  Commis.sion.  which  wiil  . 

would  not  be  so  great ;   but,  as  it  is,  every  darky  plans,  an<l   bring  home  to  tlie  Slate  authoritica 

has  a  mongrel  hound   that  is  unrestrained   and  the  necessity  of  harmonv.  .  ,  and   per- 

goes  wandering  about,  and  at  almost  any  hour  of  manency  in  the  laws,  will  .: ..  .lo  ji-    •'■  '•, 

the  day  or  night  one  may  hear  them  trailing,  and  obviate  these  discords,  and  result  in  laws  t  \ 

the  poor  deer,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  first  upon  the  general  design  outlined  so  long  ago  by 

by  one  dog  and   then   by  another,   is  k'  •  •    ■  m-  Mr.  Ilallock. 

tinually  on   the  go,  until  he  leaves  the  i  r-  Under  this   head,  also,  we  should   have  laws 

hood  to  get  a  little  peace.  protecting  game  that  has  been  much  deplete*!, 

Netting  quail  is  e<iiiivalenl  to  e.xten  i,  for  a  series  of  years,  until  it  is  ■  !  ;   nnd 

unless  it  is  pursued  intelligently.     Ado.......     d  protecting  newly   introduced    hj . .  ,.  ,  "   sdy 

to  locate   a   bevy.     Then   a   long,  barnd  shaped  until  such  time  a«  tlie  legi.slature,  in  i;  rn, 

net  with  wide  wings  is  set  near  by.     The  dog  is  shall  adjudge  that  the   newly  intrtxluced  game 

tied  upas  soon  as   he   points.     Several   men  on  has  increased  to        '      umljers  as  will  .  it. 

horseback  ride  around  the  birds  so  as  to  direct  slaughter.      Mans  •  ■»    now   have    b »W8 

them   toward   the  net.     The  bevy  seldom  rises  touching  pheasants.     In  Montana  and  Virginia 

before  liorses.      It  runs  along   the  ground,  and  they  are  j  ••.  and  in  many  other 

when    It    comes   to   the    wings  of  the  net  seeks  States  for  ,,..,t,'".K  .rom  one  to  five  veam. 

an  outlet.      When   it    reaches  the   barrel  shapinl  This  in  a^  .1  1».      It  may  be  that  in  time, 

opening  it  enters,  thinking  it  is  a  way  pa^t  the  with  intelligent  protection,  we  ■hall  ha%'e  a  grood 

obstruction.     Every  b:    '  ■      •  rs.     Tli'         ■  .  •  I  jwrmn       '  -       '    •  • 

mounts  and  closes  lli'-    ;  ■•,  and  ^,  1.      A  :  ,,  .    , 

the  necks  of  the  entire  bevy.     Intelliirent  men  hilaled  in  Ohio.     A  law  was  paMcd   i  ng 

would  spare  a  brace  or  two  for  b:  <.  and  in  that 

men  who  do  this  work  are  not  iir  _,  :•  now  one  of 

would   look  iiixjn  the  man  who  ;  I  to  r»«.  v. 

lease  one  pair  or  two  pair  to  breed  and   i  i^iwa  which  att4*tnpt  lo  prenervogamo  by  male* 

the  supply  next  .>;<  '     '       ■  '  •  '  of  it«  .  '  ,,f  ()|o 

answer,  "  I  don't  i:.  ^    ■    t<>  t«K  ;.»•  im 

forty  ceut«  after  taking  the  trouble  tv  etch  the  praciical'le.     I  may  bo  wmn^,  and  Uu  nul  cUiia 
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to  bo  right.  I  only  state  tlio  matter  as  it  proscnts 
itsolf  to  my  mind,  and  witli  groat  doforonco  to 
the  views  of  others  who  difler  with  me,  many  of 
wliom  liave  had  more  experience  than  myself  in 
such  matters,  and  who  are  as  zealous  as  I  am  to 
accomplish  the  best  results.  I  refer  to  laws 
which — 

1.  Prohibit  a  man  from  shooting  game  to  sell. 

2.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  game  altogether. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever 
he  practicable  to  pass  such  laws.  The  number 
of  actual  shooters  is  too  few,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  want  game,  even  if  they  do  not  shoot 
it  themselves,  is  too  great,  to  justify  the  hope 
that  the  majority  will  consent  to  forego  the  en- 
joyment of  game  altogether. 

It  is  easy  and  right  to  procure  a  law  limiting 
the  number  of  aninuils  or  birds  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  day,  or  limiting  shooting  to  certain 
days.  Such  laws  are  intrinsically  right  and  oper- 
ate equally  upon  all.  But,  wlien  it  comes  to 
saying  that  no  one  shall  sell  the  game  he  kills,  or 
that  no  game  shall  be  sold,  we  are  legislating,  in 
effect,  so  that  game  shall  be  attainable  by  a  very 
small  class,  and  a  very  large  class  will  be  deprived 
of  it.  We  not  only  cut  off  the  market  hunter, 
but  we  shut  off  all  who  now  buy  game,  and 
make  them  dependent  upon  the  complimentary 
courtesy  of  those  who  kill  game,  but  will  not  sell 
it.  What  will  the  farmer's  boy  say  about  such 
a  law  ?  His  little  bunch  of  game  killed  on  his 
father's  famn  has  been  the  source  of  his  pocket- 
money  for  hundreds  of  years.  What  will  the 
clubman  and  the  society  woman,  the  diplomat, 
the  legislator,  the  statesman  say,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  never  be  able  to  buy  game, 
and  shall  only  taste  it  when  it  is  presented  to 
them  ?  Moreover,  I  ask,  W^hat  difference  does 
it  make  what  becomes  of  game,  after  the  law  has 
permitted  it  to  be  killed  ?  Is  any  less  game 
slaughtered  by  such  a  prohibition  ?  It  will  cer- 
tainly permit  the  rich  game- hog  to  shoot  all  he 
wants.  It,  in  effect,  enacts  that  he  is  better  en- 
titled to  the  sport  than  his  poor  neighbor,  who 
cannot  afford  to  shoot  unless  he  sells  what  he 
kills  ;  and  it  must  be  based  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  such  a  one  will  be  more  merciful  to  the 
game  than  the  poor  market  hunter.  Anybody 
familiar  with  the  subject  knows  this  is  not  true, 
for  the  wealthy,  with  all  the  improved  appliances 
and   leisure,    to  whom   ammunition  is   nothing, 


will,  in  the  aggregate,  destroy  more  game  than 
the  market  hunters,  and  less  of  the  game  d(!- 
stroyed  will  reach  the  places  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  It  will  raise  a  storm  of  antagonism  ; 
it  is  distinctly  class  legislation  ;  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  presses  the  idea  of  game -protection  beyond 
reasonable  bounds.  The  time  to  protect  game 
is  before  it  is  killed,  and  the  right  to  kill  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
disposition  which  will  be  made  of  it  after  it  is 
dead.  Montana  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  game 
killed  in  the  State.  No  wonder  the  poor  natives 
hate  the  rich  Easterners  who  go  there  and  shoot 
and  eat  their  game,  or  give  it  away,  while  a  resi- 
dent cannot  spare  the  time  to  shoot  what  is  actu- 
ally his  own,  and  is  not  permitted  to  buy  what 
really  belongs  to  him.  A  law  of  similar  purport 
was  defeated  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Forty  States  prohibit  the  export  of  certain  spe- 
cified game,  and  thirty-seven  of  these  forbid 
shipment  of  quail  killed  in  the  State  to  points 
outside  the  State.  This  is  right.  The  game  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
State  where  game  is  so  abundant  that  the  supply 
is  greater  than  the  demands  of  its  own  people. 
Moreover,  the  right  to  export  it  is  a  temptation 
to  exterminate  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It 
should  be  limited  to  those  fairly  entitled  to  en- 
joy it-  _ 

The  importing  of  live  game  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  from  one  State  to  another  under  rea- 
sonable limitations,  for  breeding  purposes,  is 
manifestly  right  in  the  line  of  game- protection. 

If  a  law  could  be  enacted  forbidding  any  cold 
storage  company  from  having  game  on  storage 
ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  close  season  in 
any  State,  it  would  be  a  great  measure.  At  pres- 
ent, the  cold  storage  companies  fill  their  shelves 
with  game,  and  serve  it  at  all  seasons  in  spite  of 
the  law.  They  are  a  greater  temptation  to  slaugh- 
ter than  all  the  other  things  put  together.  And 
such  stuff  it  is  !  A  quail  or  snipe  that  has  been 
on  ice  six  months,  served,  as  it  so  often  is,  upon 
an  ocean -liner  in  July  or  August,  is  no  better 
than  a  sour  piece  of  white- oak  chip.  Yet,  to 
enable  them  to  indulge  in  this  class  of  menu,  the 
laws  are  more  grossly  violated  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

The  above  is  a  mere  outline.  The  subject  is 
too  extensive  to  be  embraced  in  the  Lmits  of  a 
single  article. 
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BISHOP  WIIIPPLK.  THE  FRIKXD  OF  Till-   IXIMAX 

RY   PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  WATTS  FOLWELL. 


IN  the  little  city  of  Faribault,  lying  fifty  milos 
line  south  of  tlie  twin  cities  of  Minnesota, 
on  SeptemWr  '21  just  past,  there  took  place 
a  notable  function.  Flags  were  at  half-mast 
anil  the  schools  ami  places  of  business  were 
closed.  During  the  morning  hours  the  towns- 
people and  strangers  arriving  by  train  were 
streaming  toward  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Our 
Merciful  Saviour  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  face 
of  the  Moved  prelate — for  a  long  gent-ration  their 
neighbor  and  friend — lying  there  in  state.  In 
the  glorious  sunlight  of  the  afternoon  a  great 
company  of  clergy  and  bishops  marched  in  proces- 
sion from  the  a<ijacent  parish  house  and  passed 
soletnnlv  up  the  central  aisle,  the  senior  liishop 
reading  the  well-known  sentences  beginning  : 
»«I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  livethand 
believeth  in  Me,  shall  never  die." 

The  anthem,  the  lesson,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
American  Episcopal  burial  service  followed  in  the 
usual  order.  The  only  variations  from  the  usual 
were  in  the  music.  A  small  band  of  Dakotas, 
still  living  near  the  town,  rendered  the  hymn 
'«  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee"  in  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  the  girls  of  St.  Mary's  School  sang 
the  lovely  song,  "  My  A  in  Countree,"  one  which 
the  bishop  had  often  "called  tor  on  his  visita  there. 
There  was  no  preaching. 

When  the  moment  for  committing  the  body 
arrived  the  l)earers.  among  whom  were  two  In- 
dian clergymen,  one  a  Chippewa,  the  other  a 
Sioux,  instead  of  bearing  the  coffin  toward  the 
door,  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  deep  chancel. 
Here  in  the  apse,  an  opening  having  Ikh-u  made 
in  the  floor  (the  altar  had  U-en  wt  aside),  they 
lowered  the  body  into  a  walled-up  grave  or  crypt 
prepared  for  it,  and  one  of  the  bishops  said,  ••  I 
heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
Write,  From  henceforth  blesse*!  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lonl  :  even  so  saith  the  Spirit  : 
for  thev  rest  from  their  labors." 

So  closed  a  long  an.l  toilsome  but  still  a  happy 
and  glorious  career. 

The  mere  annals  thereof  !nay  '  '«  = 

Henry  Henjamin  Whipple  iru..  •«■. 

Jefferson    Counlv,    N.  Y.,   February  15.    IH'22. 
and   well-born  of  worthy    parents  of  honorable 
descent.      The  parents,  n 
family  of  Kpiscopalians,  ^ 


Presbyterianism.      Intending  llieir  boy  to  have  a 
college  education,  they   naturu  in 

the  s.'      '        '   •'    •      ••  ••;.      -i,.-   iu>t   -        •    1 

was  ll.  .  .    '       -'ssor  Avery,  « 

ton,  N.  Y.,  well  known  to  all  the  other  alumni 

of  Hamilton  •  ^ 

pared  for  col.. -•    ■• -   ..,,-... 

to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  an   uncle  was  pi 

of  mathematics.     The  bishop  has  left  a  gmieiul 

ex:  M  of   his  debt   *       !'         '      '    '" '    - 

hi--  .         _-  interest.      Th. 

remained  uninfluenced   by  that  remarkable  edu- 
cator.     Doubtless  the  confi' 

of  school  was  irksome  to  i... ^  ■■'■ .    -- 

any  rate  his  health  showed  signs  of  giving  way. 
Under  medical  advice  he  gave  up  'or  ac- 

tive life,  and  enteretl  his  falhei  -.  ii;.-ieantilo 
business,  in  which  he  probably  gut  his  best  edu- 
cation. An  admirer  in  later  years  «leclared  that 
••Hishop  Whipple  knew  that  it  took 
ounces  to  make  a  j>ound."  A  decade  or 
aljouts  passed  in  tliis  employment,  but  his  aspir- 
ing and  generous  natui-e  could  not  be  confi ne»l  to 

the  store  antl  the   n<  '    '         '        '        "   ■  * 

personality  of  itself  •       : 

came  in  contact.  He  servetl  on  the  staffs  of  two 
governors  of  New  York.  He  U'came  ?. 
of  a  State  convention,  and  was  in  the  .....  i 
political  advancement.  This  he  renounceil  be- 
cause there  arose  in  his  ardent  soul  a  nobler  am- 
bition— to  proclaim  '  '■ 
fellow-men.      This   ; 

some  means  directed   not  to  a  theoKigical  «•«>»>• 
nary  fur  prejMiratory  studies,  but  to  a  yerit 
8chool   of   the    prophet.H,   then    kep'    '  v    «' ■•    ' 
William    Deiter  Wilson.  D.D..  p: 
losophyin    Hobart  College.      This  g r»'at  U»n. 
must  have  e\ 

pupil,    with    

having  himself  left  a  blacksmith's  forge  to  enter 
the  sacred  mini-' 

Among   Dr.   ^'  ' 

entitled    "The   ' 

long  b««en  a  clasaic  among  churchmen.      It  i»  an 

elaln. 

tn!  •  '  I 

o, .  ,  in  a  true  branch  of  the  *"  ^ 

inal  society   founiiinl   by   Christ. 

an*  III  tic 

alone  hu 

menu  m  the  t'uilvd  SUU»  of  America,      liuihop 


l^i^tL'ii    1« 
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"Wliipplo  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  valid- 
ity of  liis  orders,  nor  the  claims  of  his  church  to 
absolute  legitimacy. 

Of  Dr.  "Wilson  it  may  be  added  that  on  the 
opening  of  Cornell  University  he  was  called  there 
by  President  White,  who  had  been  his  pupil, 
and  to  whom  he  was  a  lower  of  strenglh.  He 
served  as  professor  for  many  years,  and  remained 
on  the  faculty  roll  as  emeritus  until  his  recent 
death. 

With  such  an  education  young  Mr.  Whipple 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  ordained  a  deacon, 
and  in  the  same  year,  1849,  a  priest,  and  under- 
took a  pastorate  m  Rome,  N.  Y.  This  continued 
seven  years,  broken  only  by  a  winter  of  mission 
work  in  Florida,  which  he  characterized  as  a 
"blessed  experience." 

To  feed  a  flock  in  a  well -fenced  pasture  was 
not  the  work  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  When 
in  1856  the  way  was  opened  to  take  up  a  mission 
work  in  Chicago  he  needed  no  urging.  Here  he 
was  in  his  element.  He  began  preaching  in  a 
rented  hall  to  such  workingmen  and  women  as  he 
could  induce  to  attend.  'J'o  gain  the  attention 
of  a  body  of  railroad  men  he  read  up  on  locomo- 
tives till  he  could  talk  intelligently  of  inside  con- 
nections, valve  geai's,  and  link  motion.  He  at- 
tracted actors,  and  artisans  of  all  sorts.  The 
work  grew  and  prospered,  and  he  had  no  other 
thouglit  than  to  give  his  life  to  it.  While  in  the 
full  tide  of  a  glorious  success  there  was  brought 
to  him  on  a  morning  in  June,  1859,  the  unex- 
pected message  that  he  had  been  elected  Bishop 
of  Minnesota. 

After  a  "deadlock"  in  the  electing  church 
body  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  candidates  stated 
the  qualifications  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  of 
Chicago,  with  such  effect  as  to  lead  to  an  im- 
mediate and  almost  unanimous  election. 

With  such  a  nature  and  such  a  faith  as  his 
("faith  unclouded  by  a  doubt"  was  a  favorite 
phrase)  it  was  easy  to  discern  a  providential  sum- 
mons, which  he  must  needs  obey.  The  consecra- 
tion followed  in  October  the  same  year,  and  a 
month  later  the  young  bishop  was  holding  a  mis- 
sionary service  in  one  of  the  river  towns  of  his 
diocese. 

Then  forty-two  years  of  labor  in  the  episcopate, 
whereof  details  cannot  be  attempted.  The  bishop 
found  the  State  of  Minnesota  two  years  old,  most- 
ly a  wilderness,  with  settlements  fringing  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  170,000.  He  lived  to  see  that  population 
expand  to  near  two  millions.  In  his  earlier  years 
to  make  his  visitations  he  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  by  stage  or  in  his  own  conveyances,  on 
horseback,  in  canoes,  or  on  foot.  At  the  close 
of  his  labors  the  State  was  gridironed  by  thousands 


of  miles  of  steel  rails.  The  Church  under  his 
jurisdiction  expaiKled  with  the  growth  of  tlio 
commonwealth.  When  he  could  no  longer  cover 
the  whole  territory  a  new  diocese  was  lopped  off, 
including  all  that  part  of  Minnesota  lying  north 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  whicli,  running 
westward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  nearly 
bisects  the  State.  To  further  lighten  his  labors 
a  coadjutor  was  given  him  some  years  ago. 

In  all  these  years  he  was  a  wise  and  indefatiga- 
ble administrator,  a  tender  and  judicious  coun- 
sellor of  his  clergy,  and  a  great  shepherd  of  his 
abounding  flock.  In  more  cases  than  would  be 
suspected  the  public  men  of  the  State  profited 
by  his  wise  counsel.  The  bishop  had  all  the 
qualities  for  statesmanship. 

He  could  never  be  drawn  into  disputes  about 
doctrine  or  ritual  or  any  secondary  mattei*.  Con- 
tent with  the  old  Gospel  of  his  mother,  his  con- 
cern was  with  men  and  their  present  and  eternal 
welfare.  Aflame  with  love  to  men,  he  spoke 
straight  to  their  hearts  with  an  eloquence  as  ef- 
fective as  it  was  unstudied. 

But  the  long-dreaded  end  of  this  episcopate 
came.  The  memory  of  its  achievements  and  of 
the  man  himself  must  fade  in  time.  The  bishop 
knew  this,  and  he  early  exercised  himself  to  do 
a  work  in  his  diocese  which  would  survive  him 
and  carry  on  the  good  cause.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  his  labors  in  Minnesota  he  formed  a  plan 
for  a  system  of  institutions,  and  to  their  founda- 
tion and  development  he  gave  a  large  share  of  his 
time  and  effort. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  episcopate  he  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  first  cathedral  built  by  or  for 
the  American  Church.  It  was  to  be  and  it  has 
been  a  true  bishop's  church,  and  not  a  parish 
house  of  worship  lent  to  a  bishop  upon  occasion. 
This  was  the  center  of  the  system  as  planned  and 
since  executed.  On  the  day  of  his  burial  the  close 
was  partly  occupied  with  building  material  and 
a  mason's  lodge  for  the  completion  of  the  princi- 
pal tower. 

The  corner  stone  of  Seabury  Divinity  School 
was  laid  the  day  after  that  of  the  cathedral. 
The  expectation  of  the  founder  was  that  here  he 
could  train  up  young  men  of  the  West  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  West.  In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  but  he  did  not  foresee  what  became 
a  fact,  that  many  young  postulates  from  the 
East  have  resorted  to  this  admirable  seminary. 

Shattuck  School,  planned  to  prepare  young 
men  for  college  and  business,  was  opened  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Slaveholders' 
Rebellion.  It  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  best  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  country. 
All  its  departments  have  been  ably  conducted, 
but  its  TOilitary  instructioji  and  discipline  have, 
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these  institut. 
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•'  Hul  the  bishop  f 

ii'>  co!!).^  "  will  ' 

aiiiiii)^  a  collf)^  to  his  ays- 

■■  •!!    of    ill- 

•  :  laineil  a:.  .  .   

citleil  in   the  n«'pitiv»»      11«' 
•  ntly  to  relate  how 
wii    iii,-»i  III  t  In*  jM-rfori:      ' 
on    liiii  arrival    at   K.> 
to  reside  was  to  pull  down 

'M  the  front  of  a- 
:....iant    shanty    in   v.  i 

•jchool  was  kept  a  g' 
gilt  sifjn, 
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|)erhaps,  done  more  to  extend  the  reputation  of 
the  school.  Bishop  Whipple's  reJation.shi[»  and 
acqiiaintanro  with  ofUccrs  of  rank  in  the  army 
enabled  him  to  secure  a  line  of  accomplished  in- 
structors. The  bishop  enjoyed  keenly  tlie  |)a- 
rades  and  evf)hitionf«of  the  '  uient 

Week.      lie  had  in  him  ih-  r. 

St.  Mary's  School  for  prls  was  founilefl  aliout 
the  «»ame  time  as  Shattnck.      It  I 

work,  and   has   '  — '   ved   a  ii. -..• 

repTjtafi<jn.      Tl.  ■*   are    now  sj  y 

hou84*d  on  the  commanding  '•  bluff"  beyond  the 
little  an>l  very  crooked  river  called  "Straight." 


•■•  •  •■■•■•  ■•.i.ii.iig  a 

'      i' ^'••.      One  was  that,  ac- 
•  -ordingtociistom.  uponop«>n> 


lion    to    prowdyte.     As   for 
his   scIkmiIm   he   wa/i    fn>e   to 
say.    "  We  make  churchmen 
ius  we  can  out  of  lH>y8  and 
u'irls  sent  to  us.      Fair  warn- 
-  to  all."      A   ac'cond   rea- 
was  the  grpal  cont  of  a 
college  establishment  worthy  of  the  title  in  nio<l- 
ern  days.      Tl  it  with 

a  .*^tale  univei  -., .   ,,  '■■  fn. 

dowed.  and  giving  fi-  -o- 

palian  college  at  Faribault  would  Im*  su|>eriluoua. 
The  bishop,  i'        '  •  '   '       Mu- 

ence  in   favor  .i  at 

Minnea|M)lia  at  a  time  when  many  gocxl  ptM^ple 

lei  "  and  *  iM) 

II   «^ii-  iMM  -'I  ov  anvnixi  I'l  iiiiiit-i.-ini* 

One    ch<  plan    for    lack    of    time    and 

strength    he    was    unable   to    consummatf« — the 
foundation  near  the  univervily  of  a  church  atu- 
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donts'  home,  in  which  those  attached  or  inclined 
to  his  church  might  find  congenial  companion- 
ship. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  friends  and 
admirers  who  at  this  moment  are  proposing  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  and  rear  a  s]>lendid  memo- 
rial to  this  great  friend  of  the  university  may  be 
successful. 

It  was  not  only  within  his  proper  jurisdiction 
that  Bisliop  "Whipple  exercised  liis  remarkable 
powers  and  wielded  a  powerful  inllaence  for  his 
Churcli,  but  far  beyond  its  borders.  in  the  tri- 
ennial conventions  he  was  at  all  times  a  great 
figure,  and  having  outlived  his  seniors  he  had 
become  the  presiding  bishop.  AVere  he  still 
living  he  might  be  in  the  chair  of  the  house  of 
bishops  now  sitting  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
Board  of  Missions  he  was  always  strenuous. 

He  preached  in  London  the  opening  sermon 
before  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1888,  and  in 
1897  represented  the  American  Church  in  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  that  year.  In  the  latter 
gathering  a  project  was  mooted  of  organizing  a 
Pan- Anglican  Council,  with  tlie  Arclibishop  of 
Canterbury  at  its  head  with  a  title  appropi'iate 
to  that  position.  Our  American  bishop  placed 
himself  in  the  opposition,  and  the  question  did 
not  prevail.  A  publislied  letter  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, with  whom  Bishop  Whipple  was  on  most 
friendly  terms,  conveys  his  approval  of  the 
bishop's  attitude.  The  great  premier,  wlio  was 
an  ardent  churchman,  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  "  grow  into  a  pope," 
and  the  American  bishop  stood  resolutely  for  the 
independence  of  national  churches.' 

During  his  several  visits  to  England  Bishop 
Whipple  preached  on  important  occasions  :  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  on  receiving  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  ;  in  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral at  the  celebration  of  the  1,300th  anniversary 
of  King  Ethelbert's  baptism,  where  was  a  con- 
gregation of  7,000  people,  700  clei-gy  and  1,400 
choristers  ;  before  the  royal  family  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  W^indsor,  the  Queen  holding  a  long  inter- 
view with  him  in  the  afternoon.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity also  gave  him  an  honorary  degree.  LTpon 
all  these  notable  occasions,  and  in  Llie  company 
of  great  personages  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  this 
splendid  product  of  American  democracy  re- 
mained as  serene  as  when  preaching  in  his  own 
cathedral  or  holding  a  confirmation  in  a  log 
school- house  in  a  frontier  county. 

To  Americans  and  English-speaking  people 
generally  Bishop  W^hipple  is  best  known  as  a 
friend  of  the  Indians.  He  has  been  repeatedly 
eulogized  as  "  The  Apostle  to  the  Indians."  The 
title  is  not  undeserved,  but  if  unexplained  is 
misleading.  He  never  lived  with  Indians  in 
their  country,  nor  learned  any  of  their  languages. 


except  a  few  everyday  words.  He  did  not  orga- 
nize the  first  mi.'^sions  to  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west. The  Ponds,  liiggs  and  Williamson  and 
Boutwell  were  domesticated  with  the  Sioux  in 
the  thirties.  Breck  l)egan  a  mission  to  the  Chip- 
p(>was  in  IS.O'i.  In  18.")9  Bishop  Kemper  (of 
Wisconsin-Minnesota)  had  ordaine(l  Emmegah- 
bowh,  an  Ojibway  Indian,  and  sent  him  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  begun  by  Breck  and  Peake. 

But  the  bishop  nsvived  and  prosecuted  the 
Indian  work.  He  came  to  Minnesota  with  an 
earnest,  an  almost  romantic  hope  to  evangelize 
the  20,000  red  men  of  the  State.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  his  arrival  we  find  him  at  Gull 
Lake,  then  200  miles  from  civilization,  confirm- 
ing and  administering  the  sacraments  to  Emme- 
galibowh's  converts.  This  now  venerable  priest 
was  a  notable  figure  among  the  mourners  at  his 
bishop's  funeral. 

At  the  outset  Sioux  and  Chippewas  were  equally 
the  objects  of  his  interest,  but  after  the  Sioux 
massacre  of  1862,  in  winch  some  eight  hundred 
white  settlers  lost  their  lives,  that  people,  save 
some  remnants  of  friendlies,  were  removed  to  the 
West.  To  the  Chippewa  villages  the  bishop 
made  annual  visits  for  many  yeai's.  He  sent  them 
excellent  missionaries.  Some  of  them  young  In- 
dians educated  at  Faribault.  "  Ki-chi-me-ka-de- 
wi-con-a-ye"  tlie  Ojibways  called  him,  and  they 
said  '' his  tongue  is  straight  ;  he  makes  the  trail 
plain." 

Let  Bishop  Whipple  still  be  spoken  of  as  an 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  but  let  it  also  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  much  more  an  apostle  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  their  rulers  and  agents  on 
behalf  of  the  red  man  everywhere.  With  his 
keen  insight  and  common  sense  it  did  not  take 
him  long  after  arriving  on  the  ground  to  fully 
comprehend  the  situation,  the  folly  of  the  gov- 
ernment's traditional  Indian  policy,  the  ineffi- 
ciency not  to  say  dishonesty  of  administrations, 
the  bottomless  iniquity  of  the  Indian  ring,  and 
the  miseries  resulting  from  the  unchecked  flow  of 
fire-water  through  the  Indian  camps.  He  had 
not  been  six  months  in  Minnesota  before  he  ad- 
di'essed  a  letter  to  President  Buchanan  urging 
measures  and  action  to  stop  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  to  Indians  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  the  Indians  in 
homes  where  they  may  live  by  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  that  they  be  supplied  with  Christian 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

American  fi'ontiersmen  have  always  hated  In- 
dians and  coveted  their  lands.  After  Indian  out- 
breaks their  seated  hate  has  often  swelled  into 
incandescent  passion.  Such  was  the  case  in  Min- 
nesota after  the  Sioux   massacre  of   1862.      On 
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every  hand   the  talk  «a.s  :    -.TIuMe  an-  no  cikhI 
Indians    hut   dead    Indians;     death    to    the    reil 
scoundrels."     It  took  a  l)iave  spirit  to  stem  that 
tide  oi  demin.-iation.      Hisl.up  Wiiipple  was  not 
the  man   to  wear  a  muzzle  or  to  run   for  eover 
In  September,  just  after  the  slaughter  ha«l  ceased, 
he  published  a  statement  of  facts,  in  which  he 
calle<l  thinjrs  by  their  ri^rht  luimes.      For  i^ 
\V!is  bitterly  abused  in  private  and   bv  l!" 
press,  but  his  assertions  were  never  qi;  i. 

Without  con.loninj;  the  murders  ho  i>ortraved  the 
frauds  an<l  injuries  which  were  the  just 'excuse 
for  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux,  and 
pleaded  with  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  new  Indian  policy  which  should  insure 
to  Indians  -a  strong'  government,  an  individual 
right  in  the  soil,  a  just  systenj  of  trade,  a  wise 
system  of  civilization,  and  honest  agents." 

From  this  time  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv 
he  was  before  the  American  jM'opIe,  and  the  civ- 
ilized world  for  that,  as  the  advocate  of  justice 
and  a  rational  policy  for  the  red  men.  He  proba- 
bly ma<ie  more  journeys  to  Washington  in  their 
t)ehalf  than  he  ever  made  to  the  Indian  settle- 
ments. At  the  first  they  could  not  understand 
him  at  the  Indian  Hureau.  One  commissioner 
asked  of  Henry  M.  Rice,  M.  C,  "  What  does  ho 
want;  some  money  for  a  school?"  Saul  Mr. 
Hice,  «•  Hi.^hop  Whipple  wants  justice  for  these 
Indians,  ami  he  will  liave  it." 

Secretary  Stanton  early  gave  him  a  ••  pointer" 
which  he  no  doubt  followed.  '-Tell  him."  said 
Stanton  to  General  Haileck— •  •  tell  hirii  that 
wiieii  he  reaches  the  heart  of  tno  American  \^o- 
pie  the  Indians  will  be  saved."  He  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  the  heart  of  the  great  leailer 
of  the  American  {)eople.  I'resident  liiiicoln, 
probably  in  1862,  said  to  a  friend.  "  Hi.sh(»p 
Whipple  came  here  the  other  day  and  talked  to 
me  ar)out  the  ra-scality  of  this  Indian  business 
until  1  felt  it  down  to  my  l>oots.  If  we  get 
through  this  war.  and  I  liv«'.  this  Indian  sv«if.'rri 
shall  l>e  n;fonned." 

In  the  fall  of  ISG'i  tin-  Uin.  rai  t  uiivi-ntion  ol 
the  Kpisc(»pal  Church  was  in  session,  and  tin* 
bishop  took  with  him  what  seems  now  a  very  tern 
j>erate  address  to  the  presiilent  urging  reforms 
in  Indian  [lolicy.  exjH'cting  to  have  it  a  •  ■  •  ! 
by  the    bisliops  and   deputies.      He  wait    >  i 

by  one  of  his  colleagues  not  to  bring  ••politics" 
into  the  convention.      For  the  credit  of  that  btxly 


it  ought  to  be  said  that  ihirivnine  of  ita  mem- 

U"     ..... 

W.I 

*  »  'i 

the  Indian  cause  before  tli<     . 

cacy  .             ...d  in  (>cto»>er,  I»Gn,  at  which  linin 
the  H....,  \i  1 

General  I  ^ 

It  was  not  long  after  the  C"  an<l  Chiving 

**"  S  in  which   wi.ji.-   men   had 

]\'  »u|«Tiority  in   the  art.'   • 

The   bishop  prepared  a   report  on  ••  . 

*"'•   '  of  the  Indian  rriUti  on 

folly  of  our  traditional   Indian,  . 

the  infanjous  behavior  of  agents' and  tradenj.  ami 
the  connivance  of  men  of  fair  names  with  their 
rascality.  On  his  journey  to  New  Vork  the 
bishop  read  from  this  to  gentlemen,  who  conn 
selled  him  to  suppress  this  arraignment  of  dis- 
tinguishe«I    fwrsons.  -tin^r     that    it    nnght 

result    in    i>ersonal     i  ^  ln.stantiy    came   the 

reply,  which  all  who  knew  the  man  knew  to 
have  U'en  ready  :  "  Thes**  things  are  true.  The 
nation  neetls  to  know  them  ;  and,  so  help  me 
Go«I.  I  will  tell  them  if  1  am  shot  the  next 
minute." 

He  did  read  them,  and  t<  .,,n 

dissolved    in    tears.      The   n  ,  ,.,^ 

gestions  toward   a  reform  of   Indian   polit  v  an<i 
administration.      They  j.  ■  ally  th«i»4>  ol 

his  earliest  ap|H'al.  and  n....   ...    i.uiid   adii;       '  ' 

summed  up  in  a  pa|H>r  read    before   the  ( 
Congress    in    1«77.   entitle.!,    "A    True    Policy 
Toward  the   In.iian   TriU-s  "     Tiie  pajM-rs  men 
tioned  will  ever  mark  a  turning  [)oint  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  dealing  with  nnl  men. 

The  of  the   Ameriean   people  were  at 

length   ;     .     .  1.     (•<„..-■•-    ...        i        ..       >    .    ,„ 
which  they  afierwaru  .  .m 

Iixlian  tribes  should  no  long«»r  be  r(>c<>Knize4l  aa 

'   ■    -'      -IS.         V  •  ■  ;,t. 

,  ,    ;uting  u    ..^ I,,. 

nated   by  the  churches.      They  wen*   i  if 

not   alwavs   wiw.      The    hnliaii    rintr    •  I 

Ti .-■..■ !;...-•  I..,. 1...,   :        - 


witiiout  a  fttngle  item  to  l>alanc(<. 

If  th 
plain   l;        .  .,  ,  ..       . 

hi-«t.try  of  our  Indian  alTaim  its 
will  have  be««n  attainiHl. 


d   to  ex 

:    ■..    .» 


le 
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DR.  D.  K.   PEARSONS,  THE    FRIEND   OF  THE 
AMERICAN    SMALL   COLLEGE. 


BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


THE  unexampled  scale  of  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 
should  not  obscure  the  equally  generous  giving 
of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Hinsdale,  111.  Their 
wealth  and  their  giving  represent  organized, 
corporate  accumulation,  and  are  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  countless  subordinates  as  well  as  the 
product  of  directing  skill.      Dr.  Pearsons'  wealth 


is  the  product  of  his  own  thrift,  shrewdness,  and 
toil,  subordinate  helpers  being  phenomenally  few. 
Like  Mr.  Carnegie,  Dr.  Pearsons  is  a  Scotch- 
American,  but  one  with  an  infusion  of  good 
Yankee  blood,  his  maternal  ancestor  being  of  the 
famous  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  family.  His  Scotch 
forbear  came  to  New  England  early  in  its  his- 
tory, and  in  due  time  a  representative  of  the 
Pearsons  family  was  to  be  found  living  in  Brad- 
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fonl,  ^  t.      Tiiere,  in   1820,  a  son  was  lM,ni  who 
had  since  become  famous.      This  chiM  had  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  a   New  Kn^land   farmer's 
home,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  toil    self- 
sacrifice,    an.l    self-discipline.      In    the   common 
schools  of  the  town,  and  later  in  Hradford  Acade- 
my,  he  prepared  for  Dai  tniouih  Colh-ge.     He  en- 
tered,  and  remained  but  one  year,  living  on  the 
cheapest  of  fare  because  of  his  povertv,  and  im. 
pairing  liis  health  temporarily  by  his  privations. 
Determined  to  rise  in  the  world,  he  soon  found 
ways  and  means  of  studying  medicine  in  Han- 
over, and  in  due  time  entered  the  medical  school 
at  Woodstock,  Vt.,    from  which   he  graduatetl. 
One  day,  during  his  last  year  of  study  at  this  in- 
stitution, he  happ.-ne.l   to    inform   Prof.    Alon/o 
Clark,    a  noted   New  York    City  physician   who 
was  one   of  the    instructors,  that    he    would    Ik* 
compelled   to  withdraw,   teach   school,  and  earn 
money    before     he    could    graduate.      ''That  is 
not    necessary,"    Professor    Clark     replieil  ;     "I 
will   loan    you    money,    and    you    can    giadu«te 
this  year  and  save  a  year."    "So  a  loiui  of  one 
hundred   dollars  was  made.      Dr.   Pearsons  savs 
that  this  kindly  act  of  Dr.  Clark  taught  liim'a 
lesson    which    he  has  tried  not  to  forget;    and 
his  loan   fund  of  ^l.->0,(»no,  which   he  has  kept 
sacred  for  many  years,  and  from  which  loans  to 
poor  and  deserving  students  are  made,  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  an  education  to  scores  of 
youths  in  the  interior  ami  the  West. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Vermont,  Dr.  Pearsons  removed  to 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  twelve  vears, 
prospered  fairly  in  his  profession,  and  married 
an  admirable  wife,  Miss  Chapin,  who  is  heart 
and  soul  with  him  in  all  his  plans  for  altruism, 
if  anything  JjtMng  more  eagf-r  to  dispo.se  t»f  the 
family  fortune  than  he.  While  at  Chicopee  he 
formed  the  ac(|uaintance  of  Mary  Lyon,  the 
founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  atKl  this 
ac<piaintance  and  friendship  led  to  an  in'  "  -  vt 
and  abiding  interest,  on  his  part,  in  tli' 
tion  of  youth.  Later,  it  led  to  Mount  iiolvoke 
C<dlege,  in  the  days  of  its  trial  by  fire  and  of  itx 
rebirth,  receiving  from  Dr.  IVaisons  a  gift  of 
|(IU0,000 — a  larger  sum  than  he  has  given  to 
any  other  Eastern  institution. 

Hut    a  lime  came  when  C!  ■ med   rr 

strictive  in  its  inlluence,  and  h  to  him 

"You  are  made  for  something  letter  than  thix. 
Wo  muMt  get  out  '  '  '         "      .\tid  e.iit  tJ 

with  faces  lurni-cl  w. i.  Jani-nvillu,  W  .. 

ing  their  destination.    Am  far  as  KIgin,  III., 
traveled  l)y  rail.      Then   a  htago  was   Imnrded   rn 
routn  forJantsville.      It  '     '  .       .         ;         . 

name  now  unknown,  wl 
much  gootl,  a.s  evil  HometitiifHi  will.     He  wm  k 


coarse  worldling,  bent  on  «rcumti!flting  w(>Alt|,  __ 
in  short,  a  maierialist.      Apt  j  th»  t..wn 

of  B«-loit.  Wi.s.. 

\\\\l  on  a  bluff  o\    ^  .  ,.  ,.. 

P.jir  sons' attention.     ••  Wi  ay  j.  j 

of  his  unattractive  fellow-|  r.     "Oh,"  said 

he,    "some  Ka.stern 

and  have  starteil  a  . 

mate  of  the  disinwiiion  of  New  England 

in  the  interior  aiMl   tl„.  West  lo  found  Chrwtian 

colh-gt^  wherever  th.-y  went,  even  as  •»      -   ' 

fathers  had  done  at  I'larvard.  Yale,  1 

Williams,  Howdoin.  and  Aniherai.     Probably  he 

said   it   in  much   the  sa-       • 

South  Carolina  CongresM 

the  writer  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  pnn  .  i  • 

the  negroes  of  the  South  from  getting  education, 

for,  said  he,  •'  If  we  do  not  do  it,  vuu  Y  ! 

from  up  North  will  come  down  and  do  it  : 

Such  a  remark  to  such  a  Green  Mountain  man 
as  D.  K.  Pearsons.  M.D.,  who  hehl  such  pro- 
nounced opinions  as  to  t!ie  value  and  nece.ssity  of 
education,  naturally  inflame.l  his  ire;  and  the 
fourteen   i     '  urney  in  the  stage  from  IJeloit 

to  Janesv:..        ..-  a  time  of  stiff  debn-     '    ■ 
the  stranger  and  the  Ka^tern  physician  . 
West,    the    stranger    denouncing    collec.-s.     the 


in 


Kasternerdefentii-       '  n.      As  ih. 
Janesville.   the  p:  :,;st   for   ed  .  ....    .. 

his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  champion  of  ill 
an.l  of  lucn*  for  lucre's  sake,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  1  am  coming  out  West  and  am  g«»ing  to  Ikj  a 
very  rich  man.  and  I  am  going  to  givt.  money  to 
Peloit  College  ami  tln»8e  other  Western  colleges 
that  you  are  running  «lown." 

Now.  a  v.>w  made  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
heated  ilebate  often  is  not  kept.  Kniotion  fades 
away  and  reason  steps  in  to  negative  the  promise 
made.      But    in    this    cu*"-      ■      •     -  ' 

were  wedded.      Dr.  Pea: 

something  which  existed   merely  as  an  ideal  in 
his  niin.l.      II.   '     !  '        m,  j,,  |,i^  „,».„  ,  ,^^ 

the  value  of  l  ^         whi.h  he  wa.-  g  ; 

he  had   wen    the    Iwueficenl   effects  of  .  .,n 

writ  large  over  the  section  of  the  country  which 

he    wa-s  leaving.      H<'  " -  '•        ..yg, 

lo  him  a  matter  of  \..  i  a 

demcK-racy  ami  a  Christian  m«t«'.      jlenc.  when 

«■*-••    to  l»e    kept,  iig 

,        i  came  to  mak"    ' 
The   wealth   did  cnmn.      After  a  m 

'•"•  J*""    J"'  '«nd  hin  wife  slarttKl  for 

Hin 

•■•■?'«•«» 
I'"'  •!••       How  ifreal  M  or 

/'«"    '  he 

'  •  'd    a    I ' 

•  ••    I  ■■  I --    K u" A n. 

He  wa«  a  iKrni  financier,  an<l  .  .i  out  an  soon 
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as  he  struck  a  virgin  city  ami  a  growing  connnon- 
wfaltli.  Ih'roafttM-,  trading  in  n^al  cslalt'  and 
not  medicine  was  to  he  his  lil'e-work.  Keiiting  a 
place  in  a  law  office  at  twenty-live  dollars  per 
vear.  he  V)egan  to  look  about  for  business.  Soon 
«  letter  came  from  friends  in  the  East  authorizing 
him  to  sell  1  l.OOU  acres  of  land  in  Champaign 
County,  if  he  could.  His  swift  success  in  selling 
tliis  tract  in  small  sections  to  settlers,  by  per- 
sonal solicitation  and  by  scrupulous  honesty  as 
to  statement  of  facts,  soon  brought  him  other 
business,  he  receiving  a  5-per-cent.  commission 
on  every  sale.  Michael  Sullivan,  the  Illinois 
farm-land  king,  turned  over  thousands  of  acres 
of  his  land  to  Dr.  Pearsons  to  sell.  Eastern 
owners  of  land  strove  to  get  him  to  serve  as  their 
agent  both  in  the  sale  and  the  purchase  of  land. 
In  due  time  Solomon  Sturgis,  a  Chicago  land 
magnate,  made  him  his  agent,  and  between  tlie 
years  lS(50and  186.')  he  sold  100,000  acres  for 
Mr.  Stury;is.  Then  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
turned  over  much  of  its  Illinois  farm  land  to  the 
successful  middleman  ;  and  as  his  commissions 
sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  ^3,000  a  week, 
as  he  practically  transacted  all  the  business  him- 
self, as  his  office  rent  was  low,  and  his  boarding 
exj)enses  for  himself  and  wife  were  at  a  rate 
which  would  be  deemed  cheap  now  by  a  depai't- 
raent-store  clerk,  it  is  not  surprising  that  by 
1870  Dr.  Pearsons  had  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune in  cash,  not  to  speak  of  choice  land  invest- 
ments and  ''ground-floor"  stocks  of  Chicago 
street-railway  properties  and  banks.  With  a 
record  of  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  farm 
lands  sold  by  him,  he  ne.xt  turned  to  Michigan 
pine  lands,  and  here,  as  in  everything  else  he 
touched,  he  made  money. 

Content  to  live  simply,  and  in  nowise  eager 
for  popular  renown,  he  nevertheless  soon  became 
known  to  the  solid  men  of  Chicago  as  an  unusual 
man  in  character  and  attainment.  Occasionally 
he  emerged  into  publicity,  as  in  1875,  when 
Chicago  aforetime,  even  as  now,  was  in  financial 
straits.  Many  were  urging  repudiation.  Eastern 
bondholders  were  in  a  suspicious  mood.  Dr. 
Pearsons  realized  that  the  time  had  come  to  act  ; 
he  took  the  train  for  New  York  City  and  Boston, 
satisfied  the  city's  creditors  by  pledging  his  per- 
sonal fortune  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Chicago  he  was  right- 
fully hailed  as  the  savior  of  the  city's  credit. 

From  1875  to  1890  he  was  one  of  many 
wealthy  and  good  men  in  Chicago  who  pros- 
pered, who  gave  on  a  fairly  generous  scale  to 
worthy  causes,  and  who  labored  for  ideal  ends 
in  a  city  where  materialism  is  not  difficult  to 
adopt  as  a  philosophy  of  life.  But  in  1890  he 
emerged  from  the  local  arena  and  became  a  na- 


tional figure,  '^riie^tinu!  had  come  to  make  real 
a  long-cherished  ideal.  TIk;  vow  mad(i  vears 
before  in  Heloit  wjis  to  ]>(>  kept.  Wealth  had 
been  pouring  in.  It  was  to  l)e  poured  out  now. 
Like  Mr.  ('arnegie.  Dr.  Pearsons  lj(!lieved  it  a 
disgrace  to  die  rich.  "My  philosophy  of  life  is 
to  do  all  the  good  I  can,  and  to  do  it  while  I  am 
alive,"  said  Dr.  Pearsons.  Ante-mortem  I'ather 
than  post-mortem  ])hilaiithropy  app(;aled  to  his 
sense  of  the  practical,  lie  had  seen  too  many 
estates  of  wealthy  men  divided  among  lawyers 
and  heirs  for  whom  they  were  never  intended, 
lie  had  determiiuid  to  make  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life — for  Dr.  Pearsons  confidently  expects 
to  live  to  be  ninety  years  old — years  of  pleasure  in 
distributing,  even  as  the  thirty  years,  from  1860 
to  1890,  had  been  years  of  pleasure  in  accumulat- 
ing wealth.  And  so,  with  his  first  gift  to  Beloit 
College  in  1890,  he  began  that  career  of  judi- 
cious giving  to  the  small  colleges  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  Pacific  coast  which  will  make 
his  name  famous  forever  in  American  education- 
al annals,  and  enroll  him  alongside  of  Peabody, 
Slater,  Hands,  Carnegie,  and  Rockefeller  as  a 
giver  to  further  popular  education.  His  gifts  to 
these  institutions  up  to  date  amount  to  $3,400,- 
000,  and  his  modc^  of  giving  is  such — is  so  con- 
ditioned upon  giving  by  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  several  institutions — that  he  has  brought 
into  the  treasuries  of  these  colleges  not  less  than 
$8,000,000.  Dr.  Pearsons  plans  to  give  his  en- 
tire fortune  away  within  a  few  years,  reserving 
only  a  moderate  annual  income  for  himself  and 
wife  in  the  form  of  annuities. 

If  asked  as  to  whether  his  course  as  a  donor 
has  brought  him  pleasui-e.  Dr.  Pearsons  replies  : 
''  I  have  four  times  the  joy  others  have  in  keep- 
ing steadily  at  my  business,  in  order  that  I  may 
carry  out  my  one  aim  in  life.  I  don't  call  myself 
a  benevolent  man.  I  am  not.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  benevolence  in  my  nature.  I  have 
just  been  looking  around  for  a  place  to  make  an 
investment.  AVhere  can  I  find  a  better  one  than 
in  the  bi'ains  of  poor  young  men  and  women  ?" 

And  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  question.  Why 
has  Dr.  Pearsons  chosen  the  small  colleges  of  the 
last  and  least  settled  portions  of  the  country  as  his 
places  of  investment  ?  Because,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  he  believes  that  ''the  greatest  educa- 
tional institution  in  America,  aside  from  the 
common  school,  is  the  'fresh-water'  college." 
He  believes  that  these  institutions  "are  direct 
products  of  the  true  American  pioneer  spirit, 
and  still  have  in  them  the  vital  breath  of  high 
moral  purpose  breathed  into  them  by  their  found- 
ei-s. "  He  believes  that  their  students,  rather 
than  those  of  the  great  universities,  make  up 
the  moral  backbone  of  the  nation.     The  remote- 
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ness  of  these  institutions  from  ciii.s  ami  cen- 
ters of  civilization  ap{)eals  to  him.  To  hv  able 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  conunonwealihs  like 
Washiniiton,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  by 
putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  Christian 
colleges  like  Whitman,  Colora<1o,  Drury,  and 
Berea  seems  to  him  a  civic  as  well  as  a  religious 
duty,  whose  beneficent  ends  for  the  state  ami  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  no  man  can  estimate.  He 
l)elieves  also  in  the  small  college  because  he 
thinks  tliat  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  its 
students  is  conserved  by  the  greater  intimacy  Ije- 
tween  teacher  and  pupil  which  e.xists. 

Dr.  Pearsons'  mode  of  choosing  the  institutions 
whicli  shall  benefit  by  his  wealth  is  one  which 
test.s  lliem.  He  gives  nothing  on  hearsav.  Kvery 
institution  is  carefully  inspected  {X'rsonallv,  its 
methods  of  fiscal  admiidstration  nujuired  into, 
its  president  and  trustees  appraised,  itj^  past 
record  and  future  potentialities  weighed.  That 
a  college  once  receives  a  gift  by  no  means  implies 
that  il  will  receive  others.  It  must  earn  them 
by  showing  that  tlie  first  gift  has  Ix'en  wisely  in- 
vested, and  that  it  has  brought  forth  a  sufficient 
return  on  the  investment,  not  only  in  interest, 
but  in  institutional  growth.  College  officials 
dealing  with  Dr.  I'earsons  soon  realize  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  master  mind,  a  man  who 
pierces  sliams,  discerns  human  character  as  few 
men  do,  and  expects  something  in  return  for  what 
he  gives, — not  pei-sonal  flattery,  but  collegiate 
development.  Those  com|)etent  to  affirm  declare 
that,  aside  from  the  niont-y  value  of  his  gifts,  his 
moral  influence  on  college  administrators  has 
been  of  highest  value,  teaching  not  a  few  of  them 
tlie  fact  that  money  given  as  capital  for  endow- 
ment is  not  to  be  use<i  otherwi.s*;. 

Sometimes  Dr.  Pearsons,  after  due  investiga- 
tion, gives  his  money  outright,  without  condi- 
tions. Usually  it  is  conditioned  upon  friends  of 
the  institution  either  duplicating  the  amount  given 
by  him  or  by  giving  a  tlefinite  proportion  of  his 
gift.  Dr.  Pearsons  has  i>een  criticised  somewhat 
for  this,  but  he  holds  that  it  has  had  a  most 
iMMieficent  eflect  on  men  of  wealth  nearer  the  in- 
stitution than  he,  leading  many  of  them  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  for  the  first  time  in  e<hica- 
tion,  and  developing  in  them  that  inien-st  in  an 
institution  which  one  always  haw  wlio  \\tM  made 
sacrifices.  His  reasoning  on  this  matter  may 
|MMlia[)S   l»e   V)e8t  ■  ■•l   in  IiIh  own  '      in 

describing  his   iir   :.  to   build   an    •     .         ve 

Imildmg    for   Whitman   College,    Walla  WalJA, 
Wash.,  to  be  his  monument  to  Marcus  Whitman. 

the   mi.SRionary  |:   •     '         tved   Or ■■    'tnd 

Wa-shiiigton  to  il..  Dr    :  :i», 

referring  to  this  plan,  said  :   ••  Now,  do  you  iui^ 
|>084*  I  am  going  to  put  up  ihe  building  without 


those   rich  out    t' 

They  have  .  •■  ^ 

that  they  n.  ,f 

boys  who  come  in  from  the  mounuins  and  plains 

1.         .  .  .^ 

inent.      They   must  do  it,  and   they   w: 

T^"  .^'  '«  1  am  going  to  let  those  nch  old 

fellows    ...i,    .i.eir    ■•      ■   ■•    '    1.  .    .1        -  >      ^ 

and  girls  starve  wl  _;  v 

No  !  They  must  do  their  part,  and  Uconie  part 
of  tlie  const  •  of  the  • 

As  a  per     .    l>r.  \    ...     .^   •-   -   .....^f   :.. 

teresting  subject  for  study  and  . 

all  |H>sitive  characters,  he  has  corners  liiat  obtrude, 

and    against    which    s- rsona    o«-caj*ionalIy 

knock  their  bones.     O  y.  he  is  a  man  who 

in  a  crowd  would  attract  attention  by  his  hei(;ht, 
^  -  mien,  strong  yet  refined  facial   ■ 

K-  iiiinant  dark  eyes,  ami   h»->-  •■<    ...   „.;u 

gray.      In  habit  lie  is  a  Spartan.   :  ,;  G  a.m.. 

eating  a  fruit  and  vegetable  diet,  8|)ending  but 
two  hours  now  at  business  in  ;•  ■    .     '     '  '     1 

office  in  Chicago,  dining,  at   i:  .n 

Hinsdale,  napping  after  dinner,  ivading,  talking, 
and  riding  in  the  aftern<M.n,  r«'ading  or  talking  in 
the  evening,  and  retiring  at  8  v.u.  This  is  what 
he  calls  his  "clockwork  plan  for  living  one  liun- 
tlred  years."  Expressed  in  more  didactic  terms, 
his  prescription  for  a  jolly — his  kind  of       "        .; 

— old   age    is,    "Keep   cool,   don't   over.   e 

stomach,  breathe  pure  air  and  lots  of  il,  eat  a 
vegetable  diet,  ilon't  eat  late  supiHMs.  go  to  bed 
early,  don't  fret,  «lon't  go  where  you'll  get  ex- 
cited, and  don't  forget  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner. 
<  )ld  age  depends  ujwn  heredity,  common  sense, 
and  a  good  stomach." 

Hy  tem{M'ranieni  and  by  training  Dr.  Pearsons 
is  a  Puritan,  prol>ably  as  fine  a  8|>ecimen  of  a 
well-nigh  extinct  .•^jM-cies  regnant  in  Old  1 

and    New  Kngland    formerly  a«  there  is ,u 

this  country.  ••  When  they  call  me  a  Yanke«>,  I 
take  off  my  hat  and  l>ow  ;  and  when  I  am  called 
an  ohl    Puritan.  I    i     '        ' 

Pearsons  once  in  nil  ,     ,., , 

self-revealing.  He  glories  in  the  fact  that  his 
fortune  wa^  '\  by  jtt  y  a* 

well  as  by  !•  ..  -.^ i.d  b-   -•  ••■ 

His  claim  is  that  In*  never 

ly  ;  that  he  has  never  mhmi  a  horse- race,  or  a  bait 

gn-  I     '  ■  ,.     -     . 

>"  I 

••  close  fiste'i  My   prinriple*  are   those  of  a 

i'lintaii,"  he  hH\ii.  "SI  "-e  in 

any  of  lhechurch(*s  or  -'i 

for  me.  .   .   .  My  life  I 

r.    pie  say.  •  What  en  :   have  you   had?' 

1  answer.  I  have  four  '.iiues  me  joy  ihry  have  ia 
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keeping  steadily  at  my  business,  in  order  that  I 
may  carry  out  my  one  aim  in  life." 

Hut  lest  the  above  remarks  do  Dr.  Pearsons  in- 
justice, it  should  be  said  that  while  he  lives  simply, 
he  lives  elep:antly  :  that  he  and  his  wife  have  trav- 
eled widely  at  home  and  abroad  ;  that  his  face 
is  the  index  of  a  soul  that  sees  moral  beauty 
and  feels  deeply  on  the  highest  human  themes, 
as  well  as  the  index  of  a  soul  that  reverences 
justice  and  integrity,  and  judges  itself  and  ollu'rs 
inflexibly.  The  Puritan  of  old,  more  tlian  any 
men  of  his  time,  combined  idealism  and  realism, 
practical  good  sense  and  lofty  conceptions  of 
God  and  humanity.  'Tis  so  with  Dr.  Pearsons. 
He  is  sagacious,  yet  trustful  ;  thrifty,  yet  gen- 
erous ;  tenacious  of  pui'pose.  yet  open  to  new 
light  ;  deep,  yet  simple.  Early  in  life  he  formed 
an  ideal  ;  he  saw  a  vision,  and  by  it  has  been 
saved  from  becoming  sordid  while  gaining  wealth. 
Conservative  in  temper  and  belief,  and  disliking 
excessive  liberalism  either  in  belief  or  conduct, 
he  dislikes  cant  even  more  ;  and  not  a  few  edu- 
cators who  liave  souglit  him  for  aid,  thinking  to 
impress  him  by  their  fanatical  conservatism  and 
their  cantish  talk,  have  earned  liis  contempt  and 
failed  in  their  quest.  His  sturdy  common  sense 
saves  him  from  fanatical  Puritanism.  An  at- 
tendant on  the  Congregational  Church,  and  a 
generous  donor  to  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional denominational  agencies  as  well  as  to  Chris- 
tian colleges,  Dr.  Peai'sons  is  not  a  member  of 
the  church.  His  faith  and  his  creed  are  not 
matters  about  which  he  says  much  ;  but  his  valu- 
ation of  Christianity  as  a  factor  in  individual  and 
national  life  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact  that 
all  of  his  fortune  has  been  given,  and  will  be 
given,  to  institutions  which  are  distinctly  Chris- 
tian in  their  ideals  and  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Pearsons  has  no  quarrel  with  the  great 
privately  endowed  or  State  supported  universi- 
ties. He  admits  that  they  are  fulfilling  their 
purpose  well.  But  lie  believes  that  the  United 
States  could  better  afford  to  abolish  them  than  to 
see  the  struggling  "  fresh -water '"  colleges  of  the 
interior,  tlie  West,  and  the  Soutli  removed  from 
the  reach  of  the  common  people,  or  die  of  inani- 
tion. He  believes  that  they  more  truly  represent 
the  American  spirit  than  tlie  larger  institutions 
do  ;  that  they  give  a  sounder  eilucation  to  the 
youths  who,  after  all,  are  the  moral  backbone  of 
the  nation.  He  believes  tliat  Beloit,  Drury, 
Berea,  Colorado,  Whitman,  and  the  others  to 
which  he  has  given  are  to  be  to  their  sections 
what  Bowdoin,  Williams,  Amherst,  Hamilton, 
Oberlin,  and  many  other  colleges  which  might 
be  mentioned  have  been  to  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States. 

Without  venturing  to  approve  or  to  disapprove 


of  Dr.  Pearsons'  judgment  on  the  coniparativo 
worth  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land, 
it  is  open  for  any  candid  student  of  American 
social  conditions,  past  oi-  prcsscnt,  to  say  that  he 
has  mucli  e.xcellent  testimony  in  support  of  his 
position.  Mr.  Bryce,  as  he  came  to  sum  up  his 
chapter  in  his  great  book,  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth," on  the  universities  of  this  country, 
after  pointing  out  the  confessed  evils  which  accom- 
pany the  multiplication  of  small  colleges,  and  in- 
dicating their  uncertain  tenure  of  life  in  view  of 
tlie  competition  of  State  universities,  nevertheless 
was  constrained  to  say  that  Americans  miglit  not 
duly  realize  the  service  which  the  small  colleges 
perform  in  the  educational  economy  of  the  ;ia- 
tion.  "  They  get  hold,"  he  said,  "of  a  multi- 
tude of  poor  men,  who  might  never  resort  to  a 
distant  place  of  education.  They  set  learning  in 
a  visible  form — plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but 
dignified  even  in  her  humility — before  the  eyes 
of  a  rustic  people,  in  whom  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge, naturally  strong,  might  never  break  from 
the  bud  into  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  some 
zealous  gardener.  They  give  the  chance  of  ris- 
ing in  some  intellectual  walk  of  life  to  many  a 
strong  and  earnest  nature,  who  might  otherwise 
iiave  remained  an  artisan  or  storekeeper,  and 
perhaps  failed  in  tliose  vocations.  They  light 
up  in  many  a  country  town  what  is  at  first  only 
a  farthing  rushlight,  but  which,  when  the  town 
swells  to  a  city,  or  endowments  flow  in,  or  when 
some  able  teacher  is  placed  in  charge,  becomes  a 
lamp  of  growing  flame,  which  may  finally  throw 
its  rays  over  the  whole  State  in  which  it  stands." 
Tliis  is  a  passage,  not  only  of  noble  English 
prose,  but  of  keenest  insight  and  sympathy,  the 
truth  of  which  is  apparent  to  all  who  see  beneath 
the  surface. 

Dr.  Pearsons'  career  and  his  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  his  honestly  acquired  fortune  must  compel 
the  interest  of  various  classes  of  men  in  any  in- 
telligent community.  The  man  of  wealth  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  sanity  of  the 
venerable  ex-physician's  philosophy  of  life.  The 
student  of  pedagogics  is  interested  in  it  because 
he  sees  that  rungs  in  the  ladder,  from  the  farm, 
the  mine,  the  gutter,  along  which  many  youth 
may  climb  to  the  university,  ai'e  being  strength- 
ened, if  not  multiplied.  .  Dr.  Pearsons  founds  no 
new  colleges.  He  strengthens  those  which  al- 
ready exist.  The  patriot  is  interested  in  the 
record  and  in  the  ideal  of  the  philanthropist  be- 
cause he  realizes  that,  with  the  building  up  of 
the  colleges  of  the  vast  Mississippi  Valley,  there 
goes  on  pari  passu  an  elevation  in  thought  and 
character  of  the  residents  of  the  dominant  sec- 
tion of  the  country — dominant  now,  and  always 
in  the  future.     To  the  Christian,  Dr.  Pearsons' 
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record  is  encouragn,K,   b-eause.  as  ha^  alrea<ly      and  it  is  qu.ie  another  thinjr  u.  ..v  that  Amen- 
been   said,  he   ,s  strengthonu.g  the  Khical  and      cans  are  Ltenalista.     T  action  Mr   F,^- 

spintual  centers  of  influence  of  tlie  nation.  ■  '"-non  -ir.  r  rea 

Last  but  not  least,  Dr.    i'earsons'   record  en- 
courages the  idealist— the  man  who  drea.ls  the 


domination  of  malerialisiu  in  national  life,  who 
winces  when  he  hears  his  country  descrilied  as 
"materialistic."  For  in  Dr.  Pearsons'  career 
there  is  convincing  proof,  a.s  tlieie  is  in  the  ca- 
reers of  many  other  American.s,  that  a  man  may 
look  upon  his  talents  as  a  money-getter  as  some- 
thing to  l>e  consecrated  to  noble  social  ends. 

Thus,  there  is  some:hing  consoling  about  Dr. 
Pearsons'  disposition  of  his  fortune,  as  ind.ed 
there  is  in  the  fact  tliat  during  June,  in  connection 
with  the  commencement  e.xercises  of  American 
colleges  for  men  and  wumen.  gifts  to  iliuso  in- 
stitutions amounting  to  |!rj,774.582  were  an- 
nounced ;  as  there  also  is  in  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  1000  our  educational,  philanthr.jpic,  and 
religious  institutions  received  from  American 
docors,  in  sums  of  $.5,000  or  more,  the  sum  of 
$47,500,000  ;  and  of  this  .'Jum,  according  to  mv 
analysis  of  the  items,  $31,8r.',340  were  given  to 


enc   Harrison  wajs  just  «-ii.  wj^n 

his  recent  study  of  our  social  ^ 

tional   life,   and   his  verdict  is  that  the  sudden 

'  n« ires  are 

due  quite  as  much   to  the  abnonnal  »iz*-  of  the 
transa< '  to  any  abnormal  development  of 


ne    acij.i^.ii^e    inattnct.      As   for    "» 


of 


'  the  Almighty  Dollar,"  "  he  neither  saw 
of  it.     The  sight  of  such  a  vast  ap|>aratus  of  edu 
cation,  sii.h  a  <I.Mnand  f.  ■  ition  as  he  found 

liiMV,  impressed  iiini  pn.:   ..;..... .  as  it   must  anv 

one  who  comes  to  it  with  an  ojion  mtnd. 

That    acquisition    of  wealth    for   acquisition's 
sake  is  an  unknown  fact  in  our  life,  i  ild 

be  foolish  enough  to  deny.      That  i    •  n. 

siderable    vulgarity    and    grossness    among    our 
{H'uple  t.     Tl;  lest  of  a  virgin  con- 

tinent L.-  :i  our  c;..:  .    ...  k.  and  is  still  a  main 

duty,  is  evident.  Hut  the  typical  American  is 
not  tlie  miser,  but  tiie  steward  ;  not  the  vulgar 
plutocrat,  but  the  refintnl  merchant.  coI!«'gi«-hreu 


educational  institutions.      The  record  of  the  eight      and  philanthropic  ;    not  the  buiUl.-r  of  btiK-k  e 


years  from  1893-1900,  similarly  estimated  (see 
"Appleton's  Annual  Encyclopedia  "  for  1901). 
is  $314,050,000. 

Such  statistics  as  these,  and  the  concrete  facts 
that  lie   back  of  them   in  the  way  of  buildings, 

laboratories,  students,  etc.,  impress  Euro|)ean  citizen  for  primary  an 
visitors  to  this  country  and  economists  abroad  sacrifices  he  makes  to  .•■ 
profoundly. 

It  is  b«^th  pathetic  and  amusing  tiiut — at  a  time 
when  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  of  Glasgow  ;  Hev.  Dr. 
Alexander  McKennal,  of  Bowdon,  England  ; 
Frederic  Harrison,  of  London  ;  Hon.  Jules  Sieg- 
fried and  (iaston  Dp.«champs,  of  Paris,  and  Pro- 
fessor van't  Hoff,  of  lierlin,  after  coming  to  this 
country  during  the  past  year  ami  noting  our 
enormou.s  increase  of  wealth,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  more  profoundly  impressed  by  our 
passion  for  education,  are  returning  home  to  tell 
their  countrymen  of  the  "  realism  founde«l  upon 
idealism  "  of  the  T'nitod  ."-^tates,  to  quofo  Prof«'8- 
8or  vant  Hoff,  and  to  urge  their  coiintrymrn  to 
have  a  like  conception  of  stewardship  of  wealth 
— men  should  arise  in  high  pla«-«'s  in  this  country 
to  prate  of  our  sordid  materialism,  inti'll«*ctual 
shallowness,  and  m<»ral  d«'liii<|Ufnries. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  I'niled  Statew 
has  a  social  ami  poIiti<'a' 
sources,    which    favor.s   •;  ,     .   : 

resources  to  a  degn-e  never  known  l>ofor»«  among 
men  and  nut  likely  to  Ix-  liuplicated  elsewhere,      thropists  ia  secure. 


changes,  but  the  builder  of  homes,  churches,  and 
^  He  is  a  practical  idi'alist  who  acquires 

|.    ,    ::yin  order  to  educate   his  children,  pro 
viile  comfort  and  leisure  for  his  wiff,  and  a  com- 
|)etency  for  his  old  age.     The  taxes  he  pays  as  n 


■  1 


le 

the  amount  he  gives  and  bequeaths  to  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  lK>nelit  of  students  of 
all  races  and  of  all  later  generations — all  prove 
the  practical  idealism  of  the  American  judginl 
as  a  jMirent.  The  ever-increasing  leisure,  com- 
fort, and  intellecti.   '  iiities  of  l'       '       •  i- 

can    woman    are    i.  to   the   iti- of 

American  husbands.  The  huge  amounis  of 
capital  inv»>st»'d  in  our  !ifeinsurance  c<  •*, 

savings  banks,  and  cou|>eralive  ' ^  »    ii:e 

|>ractical  idealism  of  our  men  as  ,  f  the 

wherewithal  to  make  their  old  age  comfortable 

and  a  time  for  •'  '  '  ^. 

In  n*futing  <  •  ...A 

abroad  as   to    the   8onli<i  -4   of 

AmericanH.    it    is  ng    and    <  .  e    to 

jK.int  to  a  r* '  '  ^.    i^-.i  of  Dr.  INm-i.-      Ilis 

fame  will   :  as  the   years  go   by.      Ilun- 

dreils  and  thouHandi  of  students  will  be  his  debt- 

^d.      .M  II 

never  ■•. 

liut  his  title  to  fame  among  our  ;i- 
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AX<,)VKL-HKAI)1N(}  nation  wliicli  mnnbers 
lis  readers  by  millions  is  turning  the  current 
of  letters  into  fiction  on  a  scale  not  yet  charted, 
measured,  or  plumbed.  The  American  mass  lias 
here  a  limitless  appetite.  It  has  created  editions 
whose  size  passes  all  past  records  and  whose  re- 
wards are  matching  that  period  of  liberal  returns 
for  letters,  the  first  two  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Of  this  I  had  something  to  say  a  year 
ago,  in  reviewing  the  fiction  of  I'JOO.  It  was 
pointed  out  tliat  a  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  read- 
ers had  transformed  the  conditions  of  literary 
production.*  1  predicted,  as  the  past  year  has 
abundantly  proved,  that  these  changes  would 
meet  the  needs  of  a  prodigious  prairie-like  growth 
of  readers — like  daisies,  all  alike  in  the  attent 
eye  they  turn  to  the  new  sun  in  letters. 

The  year  has  had  at  least  six  novels  which 
run  to  a  circulation  of  L50,000,  one-half  as  many 
more  which  reach  100,000,  a  score  with  wliat 
would  once  liave  been  the  phenomenal  circulation 
of  50,000,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  with  editions  of 
20,000  to  30,000.  Nowadays  a  book  scarcely 
moves  which  does  less.  Work  out  this  sum,  add 
the  editions  of  the  800  or  more  novels  with  nor- 
mal editions  and  there  is  a  novel  production  of 
not  less  than  some  3,000,000  volumes.  No  flood 
like  this  exists  the  world  over.  The  literary 
statistics  of  our  urban  quadrilateral — New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston — will  give 
you  a  public  library  circulation  of  6.000,000 
volumes  a  year,  of  which  some  4,800,000  are 
novels.  Our  lesser  libraries  will  nearly  double 
this.  In  all,  this  appetite  for  novel  reading  calls 
for  the  issue  of  3,000,000  volumes  and  the  cir- 
culation of  fiction,  new  and  old,  through  libraries, 
is  some  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  volumes.  I  have 
laid  bare  the  basis  of  my  estimate.  Any  man 
can  check  that  chooses.  Accurate  tlie  figures  are 
not.  Approximate  they  are.  The  big  sellers 
give  a  round  1,000,000  volumes  a  year.  The 
next  grade  another  1,000,000.  The  crowded 
rank  and  file  as  many  more,  more  rather  than 
less.  The  libraries,  where  fiction  is  always  70  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  overturn,  run  up  to  a 
circulation  of  400,000  volumes  of  fiction  a 
month  in  our  cities.      This.  too.  does  not  reckon 


*  The  Review  of  Reviews,  "The  Change  in  Current  Fic- 
tion," December,  1900. 


the  fiood  of  fiction  in  two-thinls  of  our  popula- 
tion not  in  cities  pent  and  the  myriad  less(!r  cir- 
cles of  book  circulation,  with  a  better  "Mudie's" 
tlian  Great  Britain  ever  had  in  the  Book-lover's 
Library,  whose  orders  for  Ijooks  are  now  running 
in  sums  of  si.x  figures  1  hesitate  to  quote. 

Letters  lias  iu!ver  seen  a  demand  like  this,  a 
demand  which  is  as  omnivorous  as  it  is  vora- 
cious, and  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 
Most  of  us  look  on  this  locust  army  of  readers  as 
settling  only  oh  the  green  fields  of  fresh  fiction. 
Boys,  teachers  tell  one,  no  longer  read  Scott, 
and  Dickens  is  forgotten.  The  gods  of  our  day, 
whose  rods  comforted  our  youth,  the  youth  of 
advancing  middle  age,  are,  we  sometimes   feel — 

Gods  dethroned  and  deceased,  cast  forth,  wiped  out  in  a  day. 
New  gods  are  crowned  in  the  city  ;  their  flowers  luive  broken 
our  rods. 

I  doubt  it.  The  amazing  note  of  the  great 
mass  vote  in  fiction  is  its  eclectic  quality.  In  a 
single  great  store — one  of  the  five  or  six  largest 
in  the  country,  but,  after  all,  only  one  of  a  dozen 
in  our  four  cities  whivdi  hold  7,000,000  popula- 
tion— I  find  that  in  a  year  there  are,  roughly 
speaking,  sold  7,000  volumes  of  Walter  Scott, 
9,000  of  Thackeray,  12,000  of  Eliot,  and  close 
to  20,000  volumes  of  Dickens.  George  Eliot 
and.  Thackeray  sell  by  sets.  Eliot  especially, 
a  set  being  a  cheap  present.  Cooper,  too,  in  soli- 
tary volumes  like  the  "Pathfinder,"  runs  past 
all  tlie  rest.  Scott  and  Dickens  sell  by  vol- 
umes. The  sale  of  sets,  while  large  in  amount, 
is  small  by  the  side  of  the  call  for  single  vol- 
umes. No  one  in  a  position  to  Judge  would  put 
tlie  sale  of  Dickens  in  the  current  year  at  less 
than  200,000  to  250,000  volumes.  His  own  life 
saw  no  year  of  more.  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  this  twelvemonth  sees  100,000  vol- 
umes of  Scott  bought  by  readers.  This  estimate 
includes  all  the  swarm  of  cheap  piracies,  and  is 
hy  volumes.  The  colleges  are  provincial  in  these 
things.     Their  reading  lists  show  a  belief  that 

Liiurel  is  green  ff)r  ,a  season,  and  love  is  sweet  for  a  day. 

As  they  turn  to  the  new  gods  of  the  passing 
moment,  but  for  the  great  mass 

Things  long  past  over  suffice,  and  men  forgotten  that  were. 

Do  you  doubt  these  figures  ?  Do  you  imagine 
tliat  the  stacked  sets  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Cooper, 
Thackeray,  and   Eliot   you  see  in   cairns  in  the 
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proat  dej.artnioni  stoivs  an-  llu-re  for  ornament  > 
Du  you  ifahze  that  ev.'iy  sijuaro  incli  of  table 
surface  in  the  tlin.ngotl  aislt-.s  in  whi.h  vou  will 
jostle  for  two  nionihs  to  come  is  lioariled  and 
watched  for  \r^m  \\Vv  tlu-  tiny  s.  a  the  l)ot- 

tom  of  the  hlue  clay  of  a  Kii;.  .  .  iliamond 
trench  ?  Notliing  is  there  which  does  not  sell, 
whicli  has  not  proved  to  Ix*  in  the  struj^'gle  for  har' 
gains  the  titt»'st  for  buying.  HememlHT.  too, 
that  the  vast  subscription  book  inarhin.Ty,  which 
thirty  years  ago  sold  gilded  emptiness'  is  now 
carrying  to  the  buy.-r  sets  and  sets  of  standard 
novels,  so  that  a  half  dozen,  all  sha|)ely,  will  be 
disputing  the  field  at  once,  teasing  your  curiosity 
with  admit  postal  cards. 

The  American  mass  of  readers  is,  tluMvfore, 
not  at  all    that   stratified   layer   of  the   educated 
and  well-to-do   to  which   the   English   publisher 
once  appealed,  and   of   which  the  thirty-shilling 
novel   was   the   mark  and   limitation — a  reading 
public  which  has  done  more  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  furnish  a  market  for  fiction  which  was 
also    literature    than    all    other    intluenc.'s   com- 
bined.     Our    reading     public     is     neither    any 
longer    those    various    groups,    associated    bv    a 
conunon  American  cultivation,  though  8«>parated 
by  American  distances,  which  once  made  a  cir- 
culation of  20,0UU  a  startling  succ«-ss  for  a  novel, 
which    the    Nation  so  well  represented   twenty- 
live  years  ago,  and    for  wiiich    Mr.  (J<'urge  Kip- 
ley  so   directly  spoke   in    the   New  York   Trilmne 
tliat   Mr.    Brentano  once  said   he  could   on  any 
Saturday    tell    what    book    Mr.    Hipley    had    re- 
viewed   that   morning   by  the  fh-mand    for   it  as 
the  New    Yorker    walk»'d   tlowntown.      This     is 
over.      The  uuplumljed  sea  of  readers  is  reached 
by  no  one  man  or  pa|»er.      This  country  has  no 
Athcnfxum.      A    column   review   in    the    London 
Timet  will   lead    a  London    publisher  to    order 
another    edition    forthwith.       Instead,    with    lu 
the   Ijook,  ami   a.s    I    have  already   shown   to  no 
small   degree,  literature,  has   annexed  the  whole 
newspai)er  world  of  readers.      A  single  editorial 
in  the  yellowest  of  .American  journals   may  and 
has  amazed  a  Harvard   professor  '•     •''•■■■-  '    '•' 
the  edition  of  a   lagging,    semi- 
.\nother  editorial  may   wake  a   liook   out    of  a 
year's   sluml>er  and   set   th«'  [  • 

in  its  Itehalf.      Tin*  million  iw  ..    .  .^ ;..  .    .i 

This  public,  touched  and  rea<'lie4|  not  by  one 
pafM.T  but  by  all,  and  caring  nothing  for  criti- 
cism as  such,  knows  itself  and  if  '  "  i  ••  - 
than  any  on<*  <'l--«f,  and  it  is  pro 
ested  in  its<>lf  and  its  own  difTusi'd  opinion.  Thiit 
makes  or  mars  a   book   t4)  da\  than  <-'  ' 

cism,  which   is.  at  ?■■  —  •■'     -  1  a*  it  n  : 

rectly  gauges  and  n;  ^h  volo.      It 

is  not  notices  which  mmI  a  book  to-day,  but  ad 


verii«enieni«.     Hy  them  a  ix)ok  of  a  certAin  »v#»r 
»K  tr  quality  can  \w  on   lliv  pt. 

•*■*  -ly  M  •  conjurvr    ...  ...i.  what 

the  |>ack    you    are    to   tlmw.      (Jiven    a 

amount  of  a»iverii»ing    in    the    pa|»eri   and    ih« 

great  departmen'     •  ' 

l»er  of  a  n«'W  n. 

purcliased  in  tlie  fxain^r*.  ■tire  to  awaku  a  certain 

demand  at   the  „^  ^^ 

once  a  di>c»)rouj»  .- ...,!.,.<,.   ....j.,h\   m 

pa|»er8  assumed  to  reach  the  ••  n-ading  j 
To  »lay  the  reading  public  ia  every botly,  a« 
imich  as  it  is  for  a  i>ai«'nt  niiilirine.  '  At  leajit 
eight  patent  iiM-dicine  tirms  y.-«rly  8|K.nd  aUiUl 
^.'iUU.UUO  each  in  advertising.  li.n.k  publiciiv 
has  not  reached  thiit  level,  but  it  is  moving  along 
this  line.  At  its  birth,  new  fiction  t:  • 
in  full-orlx*d  adverti.sements  if    ii   i.^  ., 

flooiltide.  The  unvarying  success  of  an  Indian- 
ajH.lis  firm— L  '  -  its  nov.Is  hav..  Ut-n  fn-m 
the    |M)pular  v  ^    ;nt — has   Ut-n    due  quite  a» 

much  to  its  skill  in  advertising  as  in  its  pre- 
science in  8«'le<ting  its  fiction.  I  have  known 
the  new  work  of  an  author  who  had  won  but  a 
inoilerale  voj;ue  to  U«  swept  into  an  edition  reach- 
ing far  up  the  lad«ler  of  thousands  by  the  iuKeni- 
ous  device  of  wntling  out   250.000  lit' 

flyers,    htamjx'd   with   h  jleur  iie  lis,  w; ,    „. 

Its  praise  to  the  legion  customers  of  a  gn-at  pub- 
lication stx'iety. 

The  paradox  follows  that  while  the  imi-^  '  •. 
rea«l,  and  buy  the  great  of  the  nci-m  j,.-  ,  . 
that  there  is  an  unfailing  detnand  for  them,  the 
v.ork  nearest  them  in  quality  sufTera  by  com- 
parison. The  y«»ar  has  seen  four  new  editions 
of  George  Kliot,  two  of  Scott,  and  two  of  Ihckens. 
This  com(>s  after  five  years  with  eight  etiitions 
of  Scott,  ei.x  u{  Dickens,  and  four  each  of  Thack 
erayand  tCliot.  while  single  works  lik<>  "Komola" 
and  "Silas  Marner. "  or  "Vanity  Fair"  and 
•Ksmond."  have  eight  and  ten  iw|«rate  issues. 
This  omim  the  reissue  from  old  plates  in  cheap 
form  of  old  e<lition8,  which  |H>urout  by  the  thou- 
sands at  prices  which  make  a  iu>t  acc«>Mtil  le  at  the 

co«t  of  a  single  n«»vel  twi 

An  American  links  ».  Jl  not  say 

compares — Mr.  Henry  James  and    Mr.  William 
iti    Howell.H.  —  luivlit   .iiilrtii       !•  ■"  at  all 

.nts.  they  Htill  repiciwnt  tl"'  •  ■•-  '••  to- 

ward  fiction.     Itiit  it  would  I-  .at 

lhe'Sa«n'd  Fount,"  Mr  Jaines  rilipyear. 

• 'hes  any  fair  h' 
It   did    not 
Mr.  Jaiii«>M  waa  once   a   vearlv   viiiilur.      He  has 
V"    u  ti  •  •  M'tiral.      Hi-  ii\. 

;i»^  ."-'.iiijiit,   on*'  "'  ••• 

Jftteinu*  alao.      H> 
fold  cord  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  another  maO'^ 
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this  time  it  is  the  procession  of  hhmi  with  wliicii 
tlie  woman  keeps  herself  young — is  never  broken. 
Neither  does  tlie  cord  hang  any  one  as  Mr. 
James  spins  the  endless  clue  of  his  labyrinth  of 
lovers.  Fine  spun,  doubtless,  but  no  one  mucli 
wants  it  but  tlie  few,  and  they  want  it  much. 
Mr.  Howells  has  this  year  but  liis  "  Pair  of  Pa- 
tient Lovers,"  a  volume  of  short  stories,  and  such 
vuhunes,  as  Mr.  Ilowells  lias  himself  pointed  out, 
no  longer  attract.  Not  even  when  they  possess 
the  note  of  high  distinction  of  Mrs.  Editli  Whar- 
ton in  "Crucial  Instances."  Capacity  for  style 
will  not  elbow  through  the  mob,  but  it  carries  far 
along  the  long  ami  narrow  path  which  leads  up 
to  a  permanent  place. 

Dr.  S.  "Weir  Mitchell  represents  the  earlier 
and  later  movement.  It  is  sixteen  years  since 
his  first  novel  appeared,  but  he  had  four  years 
ago,  in  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  one  of  the  books  of 
vogue  wliicli  held  the  public  eye  and  continued 
its  sale  through  months.  "Francois"  has  ap- 
peared since.  "  Circumstance  "  returns  to  past 
methods.  It  has  no  touch  of  the  current  large- 
saled  novel.  There  is  instead  patient,  restrained 
care  in  expression,  and  the  even  light  of  the 
well-considered  social  romance.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia of  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
again  drawn,  with  sure  and  practiced  hand,  the 
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senile  breakdown  of  a  man  in  that  pale  imitation 
of  an  aristocracy  produced  in  tliis  country  by 
preserving  a  modest  fortune  for  three  or  four 
generations.  The  real  task  of  the  book  is  the 
contrast  and  contest  between  an  adventuress  and 
a  woman  of  breeding  and  positive  will.  In  place 
of  a  story — for  the  tale  is  but  an  episode — there 
is  character  drawing.  Not  the  plot,  but  the 
people  live — two  doctors,  a  self-made  banker,  a 
responsible  and  irresponsible  sister,  and  through- 
out the  flavor  of  descent, 
of  an  ordered  code,  of  con- 
vention, the  atmosphere  of 
manners. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
in  "The  Crisis"  has,  to 
pass  to  the  main  current 
again,  given  an  exact 
model  of  the  book  the  pub- 
lic delights  to  honor.  It 
sells  for  SI,  a  most  impor- 
tant factor.  Books  over 
this  hang.  It  is  the  right 
length,  180,000  words  ;  neither  too  short,  nor  too 
long.  Its  scene  is  at  the  precise  point  for  public  in- 
terest— the  Civil  War.  It  introduces  our  heroes, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman ,  each  better  than  ever 
before — Lincoln  incom[)arably  so.  It  balances 
its  interest  between  North  and  South.  It  has  a 
love  story  precisely  suited  to  the  public  taste. 
Its  action  moves  on  every  page.  No  American, 
fevv  men  anywhere,  have  the  sheer  story-telling 
power  so  well  developed  and  so  well  in  hand. 
If  "  The  Crisis  "  had  not  sold  so  tremendously  I 
should  be  surer  of  its  future.  Dread  the  popu- 
lace bearing  gifts  to  a  new  author — though  there 
was  Scott.  One  wishes  for  more  style,  more  pick 
and  choice  of  words,  more  elevation,  fewer  rag- 
ged sentences.  But  it  is  a  high  office  to  give  a 
new  generation  of  Americans  their  first  vivid 
conception  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
was  reborn.  For  weeks  together  there  were 
stores  in  every  big  city  where  "  The  Crisis  "  was 
selling  1,000  copies  a  week.  Gauge  yourself 
what  that  means  of  demand  and  diffusion. 

The  character  of  the  book  is  clear.  It  is 
American.  It  has  no  touch  of  any  other  method 
in  fiction  whatever.  Chapters  of  continuous  dia- 
logue, crowded  incident,  action,  and  always  ac- 
tion. A  broad  canvas  crowded  with  figures, 
and  a  plot  which  turns  upon  itself  in  narrower 
limits  than  the  novel  has  ever  known  before. 
The  American  public,  having  found  what  it  wants, 
has  ceased  reading  foreign  books.  The  new 
foreign  novel  once  cast  a  long  shadow  in  which 
the  American  autlior  chilled  and  grew  stitnted. 
The  eight  or  ten  novels  this  year  reaching  the 
largest    circulation    are    all    by    Americans,   and 
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young    Amoricans    at    that.      The   first    sign    of 
serious  fission  V)etween  the  tastes  of  tlie  two  lands 
came  when  Mrs.  Grand's  "  Beth's  Hook  "  nii-'is.-.l 
the   sale  here  it  had    in   Enghmd.      "  Hal*  llie 
Impossible,"  in   which    Mrs.  Grand  continues  to 
air  the  intellectual   underwear  of  the  iinniaturo 
girl  or  woman  with  the  reckless  disregard  of  a 
village  street  on  a  Monday  wash-day,  has  made  no 
|x»rceplible  impression.    In  like  way,  the  " Crisis " 
has  not  hit  in  England.      Mr.  Hall  C'uine  has  an 
American  audience.     The  "  Christian  "  continu*^ 
to  draw  as  a  plav,  wIumi  it  has  ceased  to  \m  read 
as  a  book.      Hrit  "The  Eternal  City,"  in  spite 
of  Its  appearance  in  one  of  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated and  best  of  illustrated  weeklies,  CuHier's, 
does   not   show    in   sales.     The  slow   movement 
of  the  story,   slow   for  all   its  haste,  the  space 
given  to  descri|)tion,  the  painful  attempt  to  know 
all  about  the  Vatican  and  all  al>out  Italian  poli- 
tics in  a  sort  of  rash  of  inoculated  information, 
does  not  move  the  current  American  reader.    He 
does  not  shv  at  paragraphs  which  M  r.  narmsworlh. 

as  custo.n  rn'orum,  refused  to  print.  Tliere  i«  noth- 
ing at  which  the  American  reader  will  shy. 
"The  Octopus"  and  "Jarvis  of  Harvard"  Jh.iIi 

show  that  an  honest  and   din-   ' lling  of   for 

bidden  subjects  is  instantlv  a  i       Mr.  Hall 

Caine's  does  not  interest. 

English  fiction  sah-a  h.-re  an-  laru'e  en.-ugli  to 
make  them  d.-sin-.l  of  Engli.sli  authon*.  but  they 
make  no  in.p.vs>ion.  •'  Mn..  Alexander."  ••Iho 
Mis.Hing  Hero,"  and  the  '         '      ;    ^'J" 

B  L  Farj.-on.  ••Sa...u.-i  iw..i  ...  i  alchpole 
Square";  Mrs.  H.  L-v.-ll  Cameron,  ''T*o 
Cousins  and  a  ( 'aslle  "  ;  Mr.  Nell  Muuro.  ••  Doom 
Caatle"  ;  Mr.  George  liiwing,  "Our  h  nend  the 


.11       with    ;t.8      '         ciUM    plot  ;         '     .n 

Winter.  ■  ••  i  ver  of  »   i  ; 

lifTe   Hyne,   '•  Prince   Rii|)ert.  llie   Buc- 

■  ;    Mr.    Jerome   K.     .'  »- 

■  •*  Henry,"  the  I.,ondoi.  .-..    ^  .  ;in 

ly,  •'  Mononia  :  A   1.  Ty  of  '4H," 

m  Munster.     The  practiced  reader  knows  what 


er 


UH 


a  U'iii\>  of 
•  » 


4 
d 


them  in  tlie  same  way. 

Mr.  Wilham  Ia*  i^nex 
hot  spic  '    ■•'■■■■'   iij    ih«        ■'••a    I' 
or  an  a:  .     -I  in  "  Zoraida,"  u 

Saharan  story.     Just  a«  Mr.  Jainen  Jefirey  Hoche, 
nil  A  '  iital  HMMlium 

f,,r    _.  ^  .'     .Mr.  Uider 

Haggard  .has  sought  adventure  in   William  the 

Mt's  HollamI  in  'I  .'     Mr.  E.  K.  lien- 

>->n  iia.s  tried  eccentru  .  .......vter  study  ni  ••  Luck 

of  the  N'ails."     Mr.  Clive  Holland  in  "  .Mousine  " 
gives  us  the  Japanese  feminine  reflex  under  occi- 
ental  millinery.  er 

in  "  Sirius  "  at  leu  .  .-      ,  n, 

and  epigram  in   her  short  B'  Mrs.  Craigie 

("John  Oliver  Hobljos"),  English  i!  n- 

T   ,  '  •  ■>        -1    \iiH.rican  inher '    "'  — :he 

1.   ^  t,  if  not  the   1     ^  ,   and 

successfully  shows  in  "A  Serious  Woomg"  that 
a  gift  for  epigram  may  not  be  'by 

the  pt)wer  to  make  a  great  i»a~  ig. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ib^iH'  ha.«  broken  new  ground  and 

with  his    old    reputa- 
tion in   "Tristram  of 
Blent,"    that  long- 
winded  thing,  a  legal 
iiov*.]       Til",  iiiitlior  of 
••  Kli/aix-th    nn-i     Her 
(terman  Garden  '  has 
•  d    in- 
' « ii.'w  '■,  ihe  nar> 
.'   novel,    "The 
lieiiefactreM."    with 


the  German  man  and 

woman. 


A?ITIIUNT   HOPK.  .^^ 

books  ever  U«tter  suit***!  to  wi  friendly  ; 

!  .   •!  ••  ears  8«'nlimenlally  ? — lew  flavor,  auu  lULro 

iiH  i.i<'nt. 

The    fonMgn    novel,   an.!  bv  this   every  good 
American  means  the  m-  ' 

iiu  :  '*<•      Bal/Jic  hu 

arrive*!.     Whv  should  five  etliiionii  ap|iear  in  tne 

last  I"  ""^ 

transUi.. ■■..-■■.••.•- ■•- -  ■- "'•/ 
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had  dra<;god  tlinnigh  yoai"s  and  mot  a  modorato 
sale?  Vol  tlieso  subscription  book  imblisliers  do 
not  put  forth  Mr.  (Jeorge  Saintsbury's  complete, 
the  same  altered  and  a  fresh  translation,  with 
Mr.  W.  r.  Trent's  introduction,  if  no  one  wislies 
to  buy.  Zola  remains  the  one  French  author 
promptly  translated, 
and  his  "  Labor,"  like 
his  other  works,  has 
affected  writers  more 
than  it  has  the  public. 
Mr.  Frank  Xorris,  for 
instance,  shows  his  in- 
fluence on  every  page 
in  conception  and 
treatment.  A  priori, 
a  novel  like  ' '  The 
Fourth  Estate,"  by 
Don  Armando  Palacio 
Valdes,  should  appeal 
still  more  to  the  Amer- 
ican author.  It  does 
not.      Xo  one  of  our 

novelists  approaches  this  easy  mastery  of  the  liter- 
ary method  by  which  the  commonplace  affairs  of  a 
commonplace  Biscayan  village  can  be  made  pri- 
mal, interpretative,  and  effectual  for  salvation  from 
the  modern  desire  for  publicity  and  activity,  each. 
for  its  own  ill  sake.  The  new  young  Russian 
giant,  Maxim  Gorky  (Ale.xes  Maximovicli  Pyesli- 
koff)  claims  a  somber  attention  by  "  Fomd  Gord- 
yeeff  "  in  which  wealth  rots.  Disagreeable  it  is, 
and  of  an  unsparing  reality.  Like  Tolstoy's 
"Resurrection,"  however,  with  its  long-drawn 
review  of  the  exile  system  and  its  ultimate  causes, 
interest  must  be  limited  to  the  few  who  have  that 
patient  attention  which  reads  not  to  be  amused 
but  to  learn  and  to  be  moved.  Here,  as  with 
Zola,  the  real  influence  is  secondary  in  the  hold 
which  Tolstoy  has  on  a  small  literary  and  think- 
ing class,  and  even  for  tliese  "Resurrection"  is 
dull.  "From  a  Swedish  Homestead,"  by  Selma 
Lagerlof,  has  the  chill  of  all  Scandinavian  fiction, 
with  its  idiot  Gunnar  Hede  cured  by  a  love  liter- 
ally won  from  the  grave.  Maurus  Jokai,  at 
length  freely  translated,  wins  no  place  here  save 
in  international  interest.  Yet  his  method  has 
its  resemblances  to  our  new  type.  The  odd, 
perhaps  inevitable,  circumstance  about  all  these 
books  is  that  the  critical  attention  is  out  of  all 
proportion  greater  than  their  popular  reading. 
Zola,  most  popular  of  all,  sells  in  a  year  but  a  few 
hundreds  of  a  new  book. 

"Kim"  is  the  only  non-American  novel 
wliich  compares  in  the  attention  of  the  reader 
with  our  own  fiction,  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
has  widened  his  future  reputation  more  than  his 
present  public  by  his  last  and  best  novel.     Not 


oven  the  "high-class  dawnf/'  of  his  style,  which 
he  has  shorn  of  an  earlier  vulgarity,  or  the 
amazing  picture  of  the  East,  true  beyond  any 
other  ever  written,  the  very  heart  and  soul, 
flesh  and  blood,  brain  and  bone  of  tlu^  Oriental, 
has  charmed  readers  to  their  old  admiration. 
Readers  it  has  ;  but  for  Mr.  Kipling  to  be  short 
of  the  flrst  is  failure.  He  was  eighth  on  the  list 
of  selling  books  a  year  ago.  lie  will  be  lower 
this  year. 

Last,  this  book  will  ;  but  the  American  novel 
has  almost  tin;  choice  of  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  lasting  book  with  the  alternative  of  200,000 
readers  for  a  day  or  1,000  readers  a  year  for  200 
years.  The  literary  equation  works  out  to  even 
figures,  but  not  to  even  results.  Miss  Bertha 
Runkle's  "  Helmet  of  Navarre"  is  as  distinctly 
the  second  book  in  demand  through  the  year  as 
the  "Crisis"  was  the  first,  though  one  must 
remember  tliat  the  gap  in  these  matters  between 
first  and  second  is  broad,  and  between  tliese  and 
those  in  lesser  demand  still  greater.  These  two 
were  through  five  months,  May  to  September, 
leading  all  the  rest,  but  there  were  not  through 
the  country  two  stores  agreeing  in  the  next  three 
or  four  favorites.  Early  in  the  year  ' '  Eben 
Holden"  and  '  'Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  launched 
the  year  before,  held  first  and  second  place  for 
three  months,  but  it  is  true  of  these  advertised 
successes  that  the  demand  often  abruptly  ceases 
when  advertising  ends.  The  relation  between 
the  "  Helmet  of  Navarre  "  and  Dumas — who,  by 
the  way,  appears  this  year  in  the  full  translation 
Thackeray  long  since  suggested  as  worth  while — 
has    been    plainer    to    some    critics   than  to   the 

reader.  The  resem- 
blance is  superficial. 
The  "Helmet"  is 
that  unusual  thing, 
t]:e  novel  of  pure  in- 
cident. Dumas  is  the 
novel  of  adventure. 
People  will  always 
love  historical  gossip 
and  the  story  for  the 
story's  sake,  and  if 
Miss  Runkle's  age  had 
not  been  so  widely 
heralded  her  style 
would  have  had  a  more  respectful  attention. 

Yet  the  fate  of  the  book  is  likely  to  raise  the 
question  whether  under  new  conditions  the  serial 
plays  the  part  once  thought.  To  secure  a  sale, 
the  best  serial  is  a  running  advertisement,  The 
"Helmet  of  Navarre"  did  not  meet  the  demand 
expected.  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller  promises  to 
offer  a  neat  test  in  "  Eben  Holden  "  which  lacked, 
and  "D'riand  I"  which  has  had,  serial  publica- 
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tion.  As  that  skilleti  iiowspajier  critic  Mr.  J.  ( ). 
G.  Duffey  has  pointed  out,  Mr.  Hachelk-r,  in  his 
story  of  the  War  of  1H12,  has  wisely  niet  the  com- 
bined ap{Mnitos  for  folk  life,  romantic  adventure, 
and  the  American  historical  novel.  The  rtul 
difference  between  Mr.  liacheller's  two  novels  is 
that  he  has  lived  in 
one  period  an<l  not  in 
the  other,  and  the  lat- 
ter book  has  its  share 
of  unreal  adventure 
and  overdrawn  ma- 
chinery. The  test  of 
the  market-place  can 
only  decide. 

Mr.  Gilljert  Tarker 
has  suddenly  shown 
in  "The  Right  of 
"Way  *'  that  no  one  of 
these  special  elements 
is  needed  to  elicit  an 
instant  popular  re- 
sponse. There  is  no  limit  to  the  ]>ossible  run 
of  this  novel  of  stirring  dramatic  narrative  and 
pure  sentiment,  not  over  real  and  with  a  plot 
which  calls  for  the  easy  credulity  of  the  stage, 
though  Mr.  Parker  vouches  for  its  truth  as  an 
artist  only  does  when  he  knows  that  his  art,  while 
effective,    is  unconvincing.       A    lawyer   of    dis- 

satisfieil  }M)wers 
might  use  the  ob- 
scurity of  apparent 
death  and  disap|)ear- 
ance  to  live  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  good 
genius  of  an  olwciire 
village  of  Canadian 
huititnnts,  and  Mr. 
Parker  is  convincing 
several  hundred  new 
readers  weekly  that 
he  would. 

Pure  sen  t  iment 
has  its  freest  courae 
to  run  a  n  d  b  o 
crowned  in  the  vari- 
ous new  undiscovered 
lands  of  the  novelist.  This  ha.s  placed  among 
selling  books  "  (iraiistark,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  M'- 
Cutcheon.  in  whicli  an  Ameri«*an  marrie- 
new  «' Princess    of    Zenda."  and    "The    PiipjH  i 

Crown,"  by  Mr.    Harold    M' • : '      in  which  ho 

does    not.      Hoth  are  journ..  '>th  have  got 

up  their  subjects,  and  lx»lh  have  that  dii»apiH)jnt- 
ing  ease  winch  tells  f(»r  .■'  'i  and  «•  f»  a 

b<Kjk.  One  must  reach  :.  .  :  of  th'  _  or 
ten  novels  much  na-l  l..:..ie  in  "Truth  Dexter,  ' 
by  "Sidney  McCall."  "  The  Potter an.hhe Clay," 
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by    Maud    llowurd    Peterson,    and    "  Kathenoe 
Day."  l.v   ^'        »  '•    "   -  -  -  ,1 

story — i.  .  .,. 

try,  the  first  U)cal  and  personal  in  touch. 

If   >-!!f.T    I"   \fr   carrier!    t 
Mr.   Frank   N orris  would   Ije 
in  "The  Octopus."     Mr.  Norris  ia  still  young. 
He  gripjunl  attention  with  "  McTague."      ••The 
Octopus  "  is  l>orn  «»f  his  \V  '  r. 

nalisi.      The  late  C.  P.   11 
Mr.    Kdwin  Markhain's  familiar  poem 
:iii     incident.      The    .<«.uthern     Pacific    anu 
wheat-grower  wrestle  in  it  Utr  th*-  ■•— '■■•^. 
lx>ok  has  that  crowded  sense  of  <  a 

Zola  gives.      It  si^ares  nothing;    ii  asks  much. 
Coincidence  is  carried   to  cata  "        '  ''         '  ,. 

UHMe  story  do«*s  not  attract.  « 
has    as|>ect8  of    the    pamphlet,  and    the    pi. 
which    avoids    argument    with    its   novels,  tkiu-t 
months    lias    not   found    this  book  out.      It   is. 
after  all,  but  one  of  a  group  on  the  ti»pic«  bred 

by  social  issues.    Miss 
M:irv  K.  Wilkins  has 
J    ;•  '  iie  grin<l  of  New 
Kngland    factory  life 
into  "The  Portion  of 
Lal)or."    "  ••'       '    v. 
minute,  p.  .«* 

detail.     A  aubdis- 
cu^-ioii    of   the  s<kmmi 
ijue>iion  has  been  in- 
terwoven by  Mn» 
lltldi     CiimplH'll     in 
her   in  ler  n  at  i  on%l 
novel    ••  Hallantyne. " 
Municipal  aspects  of  the  struggle  wiihstriH'l  rail- 
roads app-ar  in  "The  '*  tts,"  by  Mr.  CharU** 
K.  Lusli.      Mr.  K.  A.  ..  ...     has  written,  quite 

seriously,  a  wild  extravaganza  in  "  Kidnap|xHl 
Millionaires."  "The  Warners."  by  Gertnide  Pot- 
ter Daniels,  n"  •    •'      •   '  •       -         •  .    •     ' •< 

These  ai'  iS 

the  growing  note  of  our  fiction.  The  mere  novel 
«.'  ■   incident  has 

«.:..  !  aseil.     When 

Mr.  (teorge  W.  Cable 
now  writes  of  "The 
C  -  '  '-  "  lie  frames 
:i  lory  of  caval- 

v  adventure  in  Mia 
^  '    lin<»« 

u;.  ,   .....  4 .  !«ifter 

accent  ami  softer  fig- 
uroaof  hispaat.    Kng- 

If  a1 

•tratum  they  repre- 
sent. As  one  runa  over  VNAMft  IHtllMt*. 
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tlie  American  novels  they  fall  into  sections.  More 
and  more,  and  most  of  all  in  the  past  year,  the 
American  novel  addresses  itself  to  a  region,  a  state, 
a  community,  and  within  its  appointed  geograph- 
ical limits  the  essential  solidarity  of  American  life 
is  instinctively  recognized.  This  is  as  trne  of  "  A 
Daughter  of  France''  bv  Miss  Mary  Catherine 
Crowley  dealing  with  early  Detroit,  or  "  Lazarre," 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Ilartwell  Catherwood,  taking  up 
a  later  side  of  French  influence  on  our  frontier 
annals  and  reviving  an  old  myth — after  a  series 
of  stories  by  her  on  the  region — as  in  Prof. 
Albert  Elmer  Hancock's  "Henry  Bourland,"  a 
Virginia  study  of  the  war,  if  not  the  real  South- 
erner, at  least  the  Southerner's  viev,'^  of  what  he 
thinks  the  Southerner  was — "John's  John." 
New  England  life  has  had  very  nearly  a  novel  a 
week  in  the  past  year.  The  South  ranks  next, 
with  patient  realism  like  Mr.  Will  U.  Harben's 
"  "Westerfelt, "  or  the  brooding  nature  sentiment 
of  a  "  Summer  Hymnal  "  by  Mr.  John  T.  Moore. 
The  Middle  West  is  almost  as  fruitful.  Even 
when  a  man  of  the  undeniable  literary  skill  of 
Mr.  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  addresses  himself  to 
this  task  in  "  The  Fanatics"  and  portrays  his 
race  in  the  southern  edge  of  Ohio,  he  is  over- 
borne by  his  personal  equation  and  we  have 
instead  of  a  story  a  plea.  A  religious  motive, 
as  even  the  early  pivot  of  a  story,  has  as  almost 
its  sole  representative  "  Glass  and  Gold,"  by  Mr. 
J.  0.  G.  Duffey.  As  with  Mr.  George  Moore's 
"Sister  Teresa,"  the  religious  motive  has  its 
relation  to  a  passion  rather  than  to  faith  or  to 
conviction. 
*If  classes  have  begun  to  make  their  claim,  it  is 


aftt-r  all  a.-^  local.  '•.!.  Devlin,  Boss,"  V)y  Mr. 
Francis  Churchill  Williams,  with  all  its  careless 
writing  and  handling  toward  the  close,  is  a  close, 
accurate  study,  like  a  "document,"  of  Philadel- 
phia ward  politics,  which  has  had  an  instant  rec- 
ognition. The  colleges 
have  each  had  their 
bundle  of  short  stories 
or  novels  in  the  past 
year,  nearly  always  by 
the  young  graduate, 
i)ut,  if  we  except  the 
Princeton  stories  of 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams, no  college  novel 
has  the  promise  of  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Reg- 
inald Wright  KaufE- 
nian's  "  Jarvis  of  Har- 
vard," seriously  as  he 
has  erred  in  attribut- 
ing to  an  institution  the 
life  of  a  narrow  class. 
It  is,  doubtless,  this  close  touch  with  place  and 
local  life  which  deprives  of  its  full  recognition 
work  like  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Neilson  Stephens, 
in  "Captain  Ravenshaw,"  a  minutely  studied 
novel  of  Elizabethan  life  in  London — admirable 
as  this  work  is,  and  cei'tain  to  reach  the  70,0.00 
to  25,000  of  his  other  novels,  it  is  out  of  touch 
with  to-day's  current.  Suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, in  a  movement  still  young,  American  fiction 
has  turned  to  American  subject,  place,  and  motive, 
and  found  an  American  public  which  makes  any 
other  seem  small  indeed. 


MARY  HARTWELL  CATHER- 
WOOD. 


AMERICAN    HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY   IN    1901. 

BY  WILLIAM   B.    SHAW. 


TO  the  credit  of  the  new  century's  first  year 
must  be  placed  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  list  of  printed  works  contribxiting  to  our 
knowledge  of  American  history.  What  has  been 
published  since  January  last,  in  this  department, 
would  not,  it  is  true,  fill  many  library  shelves, 
but  at  least  a  score  of  books  might  be  named, 
each  one  of  which  fills  a  distinct  place,  and  for 
the  first  time  offers  a  reasonably  adequate  treat- 
ment of  its  own  circumscribed  section  of  the  his- 
torical field.  This  in  itself  is  a  good  showing  for 
the  year,  but  when  we  take  into  account  the 
many  more  general  and  "  popular  "  treatises,  the 
biographies    and    autobiographies,    the    reprints 


of  documentary  materials,  and  the  collections  of 
historical  societies,  the  list  becomes  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

The  notable  tendency  of  historical  students, 
during  recent  years,  to  extend  their  researches 
beyond  the  confines  of  political  and  military  his- 
tory into  the  wide  domain  of  social  life  and  insti- 
tutions has  already  produced  tangible  results. 
Such  books  as  McMaster's  ' '  History  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States "  (the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  as  long  ago  as  1883),  Weeden's 
"  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England  " 
(1890),  and,  more  recently,  Eggleston's  "Begin- 
ners of  a  Nation"  and  "Transit  of  Civilization" 
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(1898  and  1900)  have  mane  us  familiar,  in  a 
measure,  with  tlie  iiiv*'     '  '  .     "    '    ,  (,f,w 

school    of   hisloriral    i.  ...:  i  rdav 

historians  have  sought  to  disclose  not  merely 
what  the  leadere  of  past  generations  did,  but 
how  the  rank  and  file  of  their  followers  live«i  and 
what  influences  acted  and  reacted  in  the  social 
development  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Notwith- 
standing certain  faults  in  method  and  in  presen- 
tation which  the  critics  were  quick  to  point  out, 
but  which  it  is  not  in  our  province  to  discuss,  it 
is  freely  admitted  by  the  scholars  that  these 
writers,  with  others  that  might  l>e  name<l.  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  reading  {)ul>lic 
certain  aspects  of  American  history  tliat  are 
vital  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  course  of  our 
national  development. 

THE    STORY    OF    OCR    NATIONAL    GROWTH. 

Among  the  books  that  were  published  just  ai 
the  close  of  1900,  the  volume  by  Prof.  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks,  entitled  "The  E.xpansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,  Social  and  Territorial"  (Chicago: 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.),  is  a  somewhat  uncon- 
ventional instance  of  the  modern  trend  of  his- 
torical scholarship  in  this  country.  It  is  evident 
that  Professor  Sparks  cared  less  for  symmetry 
and  proportion  in  his  narrative  than  for  the  op- 
portunity to  state  impressively  what  he  regarded 
as  salient  facts  in  the  westward  march  of  our 
civilization,  and  it  is  significant  that  not  a  few  of 
the  facts  so  foicibly  presented  bv  Dr.  ."Sparks  had 


been   virtually   ignored    by   p«rli<>r  hinlnrian*  at- 

t»"  ..ver  the  »ji 

aii        i  M.i,.  1  ,    Life    in    li  •■    »  m 

similalion    of    the    Frontier     \ 

•'The    Evolution    of    the    American    Frontier." 

"^'  ^  and  R.  ■        ■  ■      ' 

an  .     .g  L'to|j._  .  

by  Dr.  S[>arks  with  a  fi.  ilbiali. 

before  approached  in  any  itopular  survey  of  our 

national  history. 

Another  attempt  to  supply  in  a  single  volume 
something  more  than  the  traditional  school  text- 
book of  .\  --y  ia  Prof.  V 

ton  Thorj uf  the  Ann. i  ...j .. 

(McClurg) — a  book  which  makes  much  of  the 
|>olitical  and  constitutional  questions  (as  might  be 
e.x;      •    '    considering  tl;'    ,    "'  •  ■'  .  -.• 

bi.,  .   but  which  al-  -   ..; 

social  development  through  wiiich  the  nation  haji 
pa.ssed.      Profes-sorT"  v  "(.'«■ 

History  of  the    Cniu  .  . in  thr 

(Chicago:  Callaghan  ii  Co.),  is  an  e.\ 
the  Federal  Constitution  t>as(>d   u|>on  a  remarka- 
bly thorough  study  of  the  coh.i     •        =  -■   ■ 
ernments  and   of  what  may  t- 
phases  of  the  Revolution. 

To  ju'i  .rface     • 

of  our  rai ,^....>  is  pur.s... j,,...,.; 

than  heretofore.  Two  distinct  works  den!  _■ 
with  the  somewhat  intricate  subject  of  the  tier- 
man    c     '    •       '        •■'  U    IVH!       '  .    ' 

apjx'ii  mg  of  ! 

to  mention  the  valuable   '•  Proceedings "  of  the 

Pennsylvania  CJennan  .*^ociety.      T' 

of   the   Scotch-Irish  Society  of   A: 

data  relating   to   the   Celtic  cont! 

American  slock.      Some  of  the  Stale  historical 

societies.    '     "      '        '        of    Wi- 

lecled    a«  I  '  ign   Be!  r 

the  first  era  of  middle  Western  immigration.     In 

this  <  on  we  should  not  omit  to  ? 

■''^-    '••    *'■•■    <'-'vian    lai.^....i.. 

er."     by     W  :. 
the  first  volume  of  which  was 
'         '  r       Mr.  ()    N 

:'a«ly  told  t)ie 
story  of  the  Scan«iinavian  pioneers  who  played 
so  in  in  shaping  t' 

Mi"*  I    ..Ml    .-.eral    of    her   Si.-i 

w. 


an    II 
•  Wi 

helm  11.  Jeniwn, 
published  at  M  ' 
Nelson,    of    Mil,; 
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TIIK    INDIAN    IN    OtK    ro|/)NlAl.    IIINTORT. 

One  of  the  fiierman  immigrants  single«l  out  for 
|Mirliriilar   ineiitinn    hv  Mr    f)Mriir    Knhns   in   hia 
a-:- 
S. 

C  Ih 

dian  interpreter  and  agent  of  Penn»ylvania,  who 
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throupli  his  iiifluenfo  with  tlie  Six  Nations  post- 
poiifil  thi'  Fiviich  ami  Indian  War  until  a  time 
when  llie  Kiij;;lish  colonics  were  able  to  join  in 
an  effective  defense.  The  services  of  this  Ger- 
man-American statesman  anil  dii>lomat  of  llie  co- 
lonial era  are  fully  recounted  in  a  volume  b}'^ 
Joseph  S.  ^Valton  (riiiladelphia  :  G.  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co. ).  Just  why  the  historians  have  [)ei'sist- 
entlv  neglected  "Weiser's  part  in  the  shaping  of 
an  "  Indian  policy,"  not  only  for  colonial  Penn- 
.sylvania,  but  for  the  governments  of  New  York, 
\'irginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina  as  well,  it 
wouLl  he  difficult  to  explain.  For  the  future, 
at  any  rate,  Mr.  "Walton's  book  assures  to  this 
"Pennsylvania  Dutchman''  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  place  that  is  his  due  in  the  all  too 
brief  list  of  those  colonial  worthies  who  under- 
stood the  Indian  character  and  turned  their 
knowledge  to  good  account  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  the  English  settlements. 

Still  further  liglit  has  been  thrown  on  the  "  In- 
dian problem  ''  of  our  forefathers  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Whiting  Ilalsey's  interesting  book  on  "  The 
Old  New  York  Frontier"  (Scribners).  Within 
the  limits  of  a  single  volume  Mr.  Halsey  has 
condensed  the  record  of  the  New  York  border 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. Many  of  the  materials  of  this  thrilling 
narrative  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  utilized  : 
many  others  have  been  rescued  from  obscure 
publications  and  various  local  sources  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  larger  public.  But  it  is  not  a  story 
of  Indian  wars  exclusively  that  Mr.  Halsey  has 
to  tell  ;  his  book  reveals  the  peaceful  achieve- 
ments of  the  pioneers  as  well — their  mission 
schools  and  other  civilizing  agencies,  and  the 
racial  divergencies  from  which  it  came  about 
that  in  the  Revolution  it  was  the  men  of  Pala- 
tine, Scotch- Irish,  and  Dutch  birth,  as  Mr.  Hal- 
sey points  ©ut,  rather  than  descendants  of  Eng- 
lishmen, who  bore  the  burden  of  war  along  the 
New  York  frontier. 

NEW    LIGHT    ON    THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 

Among  the  books  of  the  year  restricted  in  their 
scope  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  Mr.  Edward  McCrady's  "History 
of  South  Carolina  in  tlie  Revolution,  1775-1780  " 
(Macmillan).  Mr.  McCrady's  earlier  volumes 
covering  the  colonial  history  of  South  Carolina 
under  the  proprietary  and  royal  governments,  to- 
gether with  many  monographs  and  addresses  on 
various  historical  topics,  had  already  won  for 
him  general  recognition  as  an  authority  in  his 
special  field  of  research.  South  Carolina's  part 
in  the  Revolution  is  interesting  to  the  historical 
student,  not  merely  because  of  the  great  number 
of  battles  and  skirmishes  fought  on   the  soil  of 
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the  "Palmetto  State,"  nor  because  of  the  many 
stirring  and  romantic  episodes  in  the  fighting 
(such  as  those  which  the  recent  stories  of  Alt- 
sheler  and  Eggleston  commemorate),  but  rather 
because  in  South  Carolina,  more  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  the  Revolution 
became  actually  a  civil  war,  fought  between  na- 
tives of  the  country.  In  some  of  the  engage- 
ments the  British  "regulars"  formed  an  insig- 
nificant minority  of  the  defenders  of  King  George. 
This  fact  in  itself  differentiates  South  Carolina's 
Revolutionary  record,  in  a  measure,  from  that  of 
the  other  States,  and  makes  especially  desirable 
so  full  and  comprehensive  a  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  Mr.  McCrady  has  accorded  to  it. 

A  wholly  different  phase  of  tlie  Revolutionary 
struggle  is  presented  in  the  late  John  Codman's 
"Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec"  (Macmillan). 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  the  author  fol- 
lowed, on  foot  or  by  canoe,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance,  the  course  taken  by  Arnold's 
force  through  the  Kennebec,  Dead  River,  and 
Chaudiere  regions,  and  visited  Quebec  and  its 
environs  ;  in  like  manner  he  traced  the  route  of 
Montgomery,  with  whose  force  Arnold  was  co- 
operating over  Lake  George,  Lake  Cham  plain, 
and  the  Richelieu  River  to  Montreal.  He  has 
conipile<i  from  the  original  journals  of  partici- 
pants a  graphic  account  of  the  expedition,  and 
and  refuses  to  permit  Arnold's  subsequent  trea- 
son, detestable  as  it  was,  to  weigh  m  the  balance 
against  the  credit  that  was  fairlv  his  due  for  his 
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services  in  llie  invasion  of  Canada.  Xor  should 
the  fact  that  the  inviision  itself  was  a  failure 
blind  us  to  its  importance  as  one  of  the  first 
military  movements  of  the  war  of  :■  '   ■    Tidence. 

One  of  the  recent  issues  in  tlio  <  a  L'ni 

versity  "  J>tudies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law''  is  a  ni'  h  by  Dr.  Alexander 

C.  Flick  on  "  Luyu..  ;..  .;.  New  York  During 
the  American  Revolution."  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent altitude  of  many  of  Great  Britain's  subjects 
in  Cape  Colony,  this  account  of  tiie  ser  'ten- 

dered to  the  Crown  i)y  the  .\iiierican  <  ith- 

century  loyalists  and  their  sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
King  an<i   empire  has  a  new  element  of  interest. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  first  publication 
in  the  history  series  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
svlvania  is  an  elaborate  account  of  '•  The  Revo- 
lutionary Movement  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Lincoln. 

THE    EKA    OF    EXPLUKATIOX. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  forms 
a  perioil  in  American  history  to  wiiich  the  pres- 
ent year's  contributions  have  been  relatively 
slight.  The  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  e.xi" 
ditiun  of  1803-.3  was  so  fully  and  authenticuiiy 
told  by  Dr.  Elliot  Coues,  some  years  ago,  that 
nothing  strikingly  original  regarding  the  work  of 
those  transcontineiitJil  pathfinders  is  now  to  be 
expected.  Mr.  Nuuh  P>rooks.  however,  has  made 
a  successful  atitempt  at  popularization  of  the  nar 
rutive  in  an  illustrated  volume  entitled  "First 
Across  the  Continent"  (Scribnere).  Brief 
sketclies  of  Lewis  and  Clark  by   Mr.  William  R. 
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Lighton  have  ahso  api>eared  in  one  of  the  vohunea 
of  the  "  Riverside  Biographical  8erie«"  (Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.).  In  view  of  th.-  '  •  '  ■  'le 
elal)orate  tuur-volumo  work  by  Dr.  <  u- 

pitratively  ex|>en8ive,   and  even   now   somewhat 
■ult  to  obtain,  the  np;  •  of  these  more 

p'-^'ular  books  is  doubly  w. .»..', ,,0. 

THE    Civil,    WAK    AND    REroSBTRrCTIOS. 

There  are  several   •  '     '       -      :  U 

in  the  Civil  War  and    i.^ :.  .     ...l- 

ten  from  various  j)oint«  of  view.      Dr.  J.  L.  M. 

Curry's  "Civil   IIii*turv  of  verninent  of 

..      ,  •      /    1       .     ^  ..'•'.  \'.  \  .    .    If    p 

tion  of  one  of  the  nteiiib<'n«  of  the  first  Provi* 

-;..Mul  Con:  the  C  -k 

>.;^  forth  \.._.  .  ..  iirly  ai i- 

pir-s    \\!.;rli     the    founders    of    •  te 

Ciovernnient  regarded   as  fundanu-ntai   in  their 

In    '•  •'         ••  •  '   •    -.'ic 
1..  :    .  !>    Conf'  !l- 

more:   The  Jolins   Hopkins   Pn-sn^,    Dr.   James 
.Mortoji   Callahan  .*s 


(jovemment  and  reuined   in  llio    1 
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by   the    I'lutmi   Sutt>s 

.    IX.. 

of 

1  ...  .  •  >• 

••The   ConfiHlerate   HutM   of  Amenca,  IH6I- 
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ilebted  to  Professor  Sdiwab  for  the  first  sys- 
tf  inatic  presentation  of  this  side  of  the  Confed- 
eracy's Iiistory,  &\\d  for  the  first  intelligent  survey 
of  the  scattonHl  sources  of  that  history. 

Tl;e  two  works  last  mentioned  ai'e  the  fruitage 
of  investigations  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
two  of  our  leadins;  universities.  In  this  connee- 
lion  we  sliould  not  lose  sight  of  the  university 
wtudies  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  several  of 
which  have  already  appeared,  while  others  are  in 
course  of  preparation  for  publication.  Mr.  James 
Wilford  Garner's  "Reconstruction  in  Mississippi  " 
(Macraillan)  covers  the  political  history  of  the 
State  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  down 
to  the  close  of  the  "carpetbag"  era,  in  1875. 
"The  Reconstruction  of  Georgia,"  by  Edwin  C. 
AVoolley  (New  York  :  Columbia  University 
Press),  is  more  closely  restricted  in  scope  to  the 
specific  acts  of  Reconstruction. 

The  most  recent  general  treatment  of  the  Civil 
War  period  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  John  W. 
liurgess,  of  Columbia  University,  in  two  volumes 
entitled  "The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution, 
1859-1865"  (Scribners).  Needless  to  say,  the 
view's  of  the  Constitution  and  of  secession  set 
forth  in  these  volumes  are  in  many  respects  op- 
posed to  the  political  philosophy  to  which  Dr. 
Curry's  book  gives  expression.  In  his  dealing 
with  facts,  however,  Professor  Burgess  preserves 
an  impartial  attitude,  and  is  rather  more  merci- 
less toward  the  northern  fanaticism  represented 
by  John  Brown  than  toward  the  extreme  pro- 
slavery  element  of  the  South. 

niSTOKIES    OF    THE    SPANISH    WAR. 

The  history  of  a  war  is  not  made  up  exclusive- 
ly of  the  narratives  of  the  active  fighters.  After 
the  commanders  on  the  field  and  on  the  sea  have 
had  their  turn,  the  student  turns  to  the  records 
of  diplomacy  and  to  the  archives  of  the  contend- 
ing governments.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  brief 
war  in  1898,  which  brought  Spain's  colonial  do- 
minion to  a  full  stop  and  made  the  United  States 
a  world  power  of  the  first  rank,  the  historian 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  administrative  point 
of  view.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
from  Washington,  after  all,  that  the  war  was 
conducted.  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  who  was 
Secretary  of  War  throughout  the  period  of  our 
hostilities  with  Spain,  gives  the  Washington 
side  of  the  story,  so  far  as  the  operations  of  our 
army  are  concerned,  m  a  volume  recently  pub- 
lished, "  The  Spanish- American  War  "  (Harpers). 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  documentary  history  of  our 
hurried  preparations  for  war,  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  troops  to  Cuba,  of  tlie  measures  taken 
for  dealing  with  disease,  of  the  beef  investiga- 
tion,   and    of   the   various    related    incidents  for 


which    the    administration    at    Washington  was 
held  responsible  by  press  and  people. 

The  new  third  volume  of  Mr.  Edgar  Stanton 
Maclay's  "Iiistory  of  the  United  States  Navy" 
(Appleton),  which  covers  the  naval  history  of 
the  Spanish  AVar,  having  been  the  occasion  of 
the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  is  now,  in  a  sense, 
itself  on  trial.  The  book's  reputation  must  stand 
or  fall  according  as  its  charges  against  Admiral 
Schley  are  sustained  or  dismissed  in  the  court's 
final  verdict.  Other  parts  of  the  work,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  accepted  in  naval  circles  as 
reasonably  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

SPECIAL.   STUDIES. 

Of  monographs  dealing  with  special  phases  of 
our  political  history  there  has  been  no  lack. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  have  ap- 
peared, since  the  beginning  of  the  year  :  "  Eng- 
lish Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,"  by 
Alexander  Brown  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  ; 
"The  Plistory  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia,"  by 
Julian  A.  C.  Chandler  (Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science)  ; 
"Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province,"  by  New- 
ton D.  Mereness  (Macmillan)  ;  "Political  Na- 
tivism  in  New  York  State,"  by  Louis  Dow 
Scisco,  Ph.D.  (New  York  :  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press),  and  "The  History  of  Tammany 
Hall, "  by  Gustavus  Myers  (published  by  the  au- 
thor at  52  William  Street,  New  York),  While 
no  one  of  these  special  studies  bulks  large  in 
outward  appearance,  the  number  of  printed 
pages  is  no  index  of  the  time  and  labor  required 
by  the  authoi^'s  researches.  A  pamphlet  of  mod- 
erate size  may  suffice  to  contain  the  condensed 
results  of  months  of  painstaking  investigation. 
It  is  surely  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  so 
much  is  being  accomplished  by  trained  students 
in  the  way  of  letting  in  the  light  on  the  dark 
places  in  our  country's  history. 

CONTEMPORARY    RECORDS. 

A  service  to  historical  scholarship  which  is 
likely,  perhaps,  to  be  undervalued  because  of  its 
unpretentious  character  has  been  rendered  by 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  as  ed- 
itor of  the  excellent  series  entitled,  "American 
Histories  Told  by  Contemporaries"  (Macmillan). 
The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  this  series 
covers  the  years  1845-1900.  This  Review  once 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  selections  from 
the  original  sources  of  history  made  by  Professor 
Hart  for  this  series  exceeded  in  the  element  of 
human  interest  anything  on  the  same  subjects 
produced  by  the  writers  of  to-day.  There  is  an 
indefinable  charm  in  these  contemporary  records 
of  great  events  which  no  amount  of  "  fine  writ- 
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ing  "  can  call  into  play.  Piufessor  Hart  has  not 
only  done  a  useful  thing  in  devoting  a  largo 
p«iition   of  his  time   for  the  past   five  years   to 

this  admirable  Work",  but  he  ha-     ' '.-d, 

where  countU'SS  historians  have  i  -cl. 
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in  making  a  set  of  books  that  can  entertam  while 
they  instruct. 

The  corre.spondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun  has 
been  arranged  and  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Franklin 
Jameson,  chairman  of  the  IIi.>*torical  Mann 
C'ommis.'sion  of  the  American  Historical  A 
tion,  and  published  by  the  Association  (Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office).  This  cor- 
respondence throws  much  light  on  the  successive 
phases  of  Calhoun's  public  career. 

Xor  should  we  overlook  so  important  an  event 
in  theannalsofpublisliing  as  the  completion  of  Mr. 
K.  (;.  Thwaites'  edition  of  the  famous  ••  Jesuit 
Relations  "  (( 'leveland  :  The  Burrows  Brothers 
Company).  The  first  of  the  seventy -one  volumes  in 
which  is' comprised  this  series  of  carefully  edited 
documents  in  the  original  French,  Latin,  and 
Italian  texts,  with  English  translations  and  notes, 
was  issued  from  the  press  five  y<'ars  ago.  Consid- 
ering the  magnitude  of  the  .-.I'  •'  'M.sk.  it  has 
U-en  finished  with  the  utniusL  p  .,  ...  ilispatch. 

The  explorations  and  travels  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  New  France,  which  are  relaii-d  in 
these  seventv-one  volumes.  Ix-gan  in  l»ilO  and 
continue.1  down  to  ITIH.  Th.-  entire  i)cri«Ml  of 
French  ascendancy  in  .America  is  c<ivered  by  llie«j 
invaluable  documents. 

Sitnultane(.usly    with    the   completion    of   Mr. 
Thwaites'  lab<MS  on  the  "  J«*Muil  Kelalionn."  tl- 
first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  J«-' 
niarvShea'rt  f        '  "     "    -f  Charl-voix-  ••  1 
and(;enerall..  of  NVw  Franco     (1.  In- 

comes from  the  press  (New  York:  Franca  1. 
HaqKir). 


BIOORAPHY    A.N'D    PCKHUNAL    KKCOLLBTTIOXB. 

Turning  to  the  departnifut  of  bi<  ,  we 

xn     '            •'•■'.          ■'          -  -it 

ai 

a   Biographv,"   in   two  volumes,    by  Horace    K. 

Scudder  (H'                    w            ,          •  -             ., 

'•  Letters"  I..  .  .-  ...  _.   ...           t 

by  Prof.  Charh's  Kliot  Norton  an^l   1  i 

1  s'.Ki,  two  years  after  the  poet's  deji  <3 


.Mr.  Scudder's  ta.4k  has  been  that  of  bioirrapher 


in  the  f                            His  '  h 

I. ■■" j....---..^  .1 

1  _            I  him  for  t  • , 

and   It  will  be  the  general  verdict,  we  I'eei  sure, 

that  I...U.'"               •                           -  -     ■      '  ■    r. 

culifgi-    i  -     .           -.    -   ,  "O 

l)oen   more  intelliirently  or  synr  do- 

.«!crit)ed.      Mr.  .""  '• 

ii;:r:iblv   comph-ini  u.^    i....--...    .« ■■   .*.«.;• 

!...h^  of  Lowell's  ••  I.rt'tters." 

The  Lowell  b«)ok  aside,  the  honors  for  the  year 
-fcm   !■•    I'-t  with   the  an'  '    •    r- 

.souiil  niiiuuirs — Ijooks  of  i       ,  ,  » 

tvj>e.      l)f   such    the    two-volume  work   by  thai 
veteran  j<»urnali9t  and  -. 

"■    'iani  J.  Stillmat-   ■  .,.-.._,...  ^;        .  ..■  j  .*• 

on  of  Mr.  St  ••  -Vutobiography  of  a 

Journalist"  (Houghton,  .Mifflin  k  Co.)  waa  fol- 
lowed, wit  liin  a  few  w'.    '  '         -<  '     -ii 
Mr.  Stillman  was  an  A:..  •' 
better  part  of  his  life  abroad,  and  whoso  knowl- 
e<lge  of   Italian,   Turkisii.    and    i                          •  •< 

j,.    '    ''  '    '  •'    •      f  almoM   ......    ,    all 

J,  «-«l. 

The  volume  entitled    "  Pers<»nal   Rec-  i 

of  John   M.  Palmer  :    Th-  '  t 

Life  "(Cincinnati  :  The  L  > 

is  not  merely  ent«>rlaining  as  an  am- 
it  is  an    important  contribution  to  .1 

hi.^torvof  ir  '    ■  •"    • ■    "O 

storv  of  til.-  **"*■• 

ing   the  latter   half  of  the   ninetwnth   r««ntary. 

The  carerr                            '  '"• 

l«'i;islnl<'""                " 

War.   t.              ■    of  lllinom.  '                   't**  '*^'0- 

ator,  and  candidate  for  f  *•*   ot 
itself  an  in' 
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the  frigate  of  the  "50's  to  the  steel-clad  battle- 
ship of  to-day  is  in  itself  not  unimportant,  more 
human  interest  attaches  to  the  nnconscious  reve- 
lation which  Admiral  Evans  makes  of  the  esjjrit 
de  corps   which    characterizes    the    personnel    of 

the  service,  and  which 
accounts  so  largely  for 
the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  Spanish 
War. 

Capt.  John  IMcIntosh 
Kell's  "  Recollections 
of  a  Xaval  Life" 
( \Y  a  s  h  i  n  g  t  o  n  :  The 
Xeale  Company)  is  one 
of  the  few  books  which 
afford  any  insight  into 
the  privateering  ex- 
ploits of  the  Civil  War 
from  the  Confederate 
point  of  view.  Cap- 
tain Kell  was  executive 
officer  of  the  Sumter-  and 
the  Alabama.  His  book  supplements  Admiral 
Semmes'  "  Service  Afloat." 

To  a  different  category  belong  those  autobi- 
ographies which  have  little  to  tell  about  great 
deeds,  or  great  men,  or  great  events,  but  which, 
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l)y  showing  how  tli«Mi'  autiiors  have  triumphed 
()v«'r  untoward  conditions  in  life,  and  have  con- 
iiil)uted  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  race, 
lend  to  inspire  like  endeavors  in  others.  Occa- 
sionally a  useful  man  of  this  type  makes  himself 
all  the  more  valuable  to  his  day  and  generation 
by  telling  the  world  just  how  he  became  useful 
and  what  obstacles  to  his  usefulness  had  to  b(! 
overcome.  Of  this  exceedingly  helpful  and  wel- 
come kind  of  autobiography  there  are  two  marked 
instances  in  the  [)resent  year's  output — "Up  From 
Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Washington  (Doubh;- 
day,  Page  &  Co.),  and  •■  The  making  of  an  Ameri- 
can," by  Jacob  A.  Riis  (Macmillan).  Both  Mr. 
Washington  and  Mr.  Riis,  each  in  his  own  way, 
contended  successfully  against  heavy  odds  in  early 
lii\'.  The  little  slave  boy  in  Virginia  and  the 
poor  immigrant  lad  wandering  the  streets  of  New 
York — no  one  would  have  predicted,  thirty  years 
ago,  that  either  of  them  would  ever  have  a  life- 
story  worth  telling.  And  yet  each  of  these  men 
has  a  record  to-day  that  claims  the  nation's  atten- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton the  negro  race  in  the  South  might  have 
lacked  the  kind  of  leadership  that  has  made  Tus- 
kegee  an  object  lesson  to  both  races,  and  without 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Jacob  A.  Riis  conditions 
of  living  in  the  tenement  districts  of  our  crowded 
cities  might  still  be  as  foul  as  the  darkest  pictures 
in  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 


Copyriglit,  1900,  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

BOOKEK  T.   WASHINGTON. 
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nPHE  sale  of  books  of    fiction    iia^  increastnl 
i       enormously  in  the  past  five  years.     This  is 
truo  as   regards   the  al>sohite   niirnU'r  of  novt-ls 
sold,  and  is  still  more  strikingly  true  when  the 
demand  for  fiction  is  compared  witli  the  sale  of 
other  books  written  and  published  for  tiie  gen- 
eral  reader.      Indeed,   some  very  well-informetl 
pulilishers  assert  that  the  demand  for  hiugraplii- 
cal  works,    volumes  of  essays,   books  of  travel, 
and  the  various  other  classifications  outside  fiction 
has  actually  not  increased  at  all  in  thepastfive  vears. 
It  is  prol>ably   true,  though   the  thing  seems 
ridiculous  at  the  first  thought,  that  the  public 
has  bi'en  moved  into  this  avidity  for  n'?w  works 
of  fiction  by  the  main  force  of  advertising  in  the 
newspapei-s  and  periodicals.      W idle  it  is  plausi- 
ble that  a  particular  novel  should   find   a  vastly 
greater  audience  as  a  result  of  exten.<ive  and  ef- 
ficient advertising,  it  will  .strike  the  average  man 
as  highly  curious  that  the  English-speaking  pub- 
lic can   l»e  with  comparative  celerity   jKjrsuaded 
to    read    fiction    rather    than   biography,   travel, 
lettei-s,    by    the   skillful    advertising    of    fiction. 
Advertising  can  create  a  new  demand  for  felt 
slip|>ers  ;     why   not   for   fiction?     At   any    rate, 
there  does  not  seem  any  other  working  theory 
to  explain  why  people  should  buy  novels  in  enor- 
mous quantities  as  compared  with  five  years  ago 
and  should   not  buy  other  lx)oks  to  any  greater 
extent.     The  one  essentially  new  element  in  the 
situation   is  the  custom  of  advertising   in    huge 
•'  display  "  the  merits  of  the  new  story  of  adven- 
ture or  historical  incident,  the  appreciative  com- 
ments of  reviewers,  and  last — or,  generally,  first 
— the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
that  have  been  sold  to  date. 

According  to  the  publishers'  statement  there 
have  been  sold  of  the  following  Imker's  dozen  of 
fiction  books  : 

Davlfl  Hanim fiSn in) copJes 

HIrharrI  (  iirvi'l...   43rfin      " 


•  II 

•  t( 

•  11 

•  o 

•  <i 


•  •  > 

•  II 


TheC'rif'is 

Janice  .MerMlith 

K*H-n  ifitldrii 

QiiiiK-y  .\ilnniM  Pnwyer 

D'ri  iiikI  I 

To  Hiivi-  and  To  Hold. 

Tli«-('»irl«tl)iri 

T»u«  Kt<Tniil  City 

An  K(it(li»l>  '\\"ii»ati"8  I^ve  Lelterw. 

i?l"'!lJ*";.n     'together  nearly 
Tlie  Mty  I'Uot  >  ^ 

The  publishers  of  two  other  nUir'u^  inform  m, 
with  the  request  that  figure*  of  sales  Ih«  not  pub- 
lished  in  detail,  that   the  c<  • 
two  novehs  in  question  amoui. 

copies. 


VII.IIU 


These    btMjkii    i.a^^-  J^ 

moment's  thought,  an  ^ 

have  sold  to  the  extent  of  a  hundrpd  tiiuuMnd 

Copies  or  more.      -     .      "      '     "  .j. 

tioned  above  an-  8i... 

cess,  and  it  is  not  imp  • 

"  IV ri   and    I."  and 

double  the  figun's    ■• 

ing.  while  several  ■ 

large  and  regular  sale 

say  that   at   least  eight  or  ten  new  ? 

sight  which   hy  the  first  of  Januarv 


I'iie   Kternal  i'ltv  '   inav 

-'      wril- 

ng  m 
Moreover,  the  publishers 
re  in 
will 


have  ()as8eti  the  hundred  thousand  mark. 

No  doubt  tlie  extraonlinary  suc<-es8  of  ••  David 
Harum"  and  •*  Kichanl  < 'arvel  "  '  -     /real 

numlx'r  of  clever  and  energetic  V'  icaiis 

to  work  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  fame  and  for- 
tune thus  quickly  :  and  no  doubi  tliere  is  an 
abnormally  large  production  of  stonew  of  an  un- 


MR.  CnAHI.BB  •rniBMKN 

iPrmlilrhl  of  Ihr  Amrrlrnn  l*ulill*lipr«'  -\»~-  .  >'i"ii.| 

usually  high  average  le«'el  of  ment,   but  wit 


shown  aUtvo. 
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Publisliei-s  are  encouiagtHl  by  tlioir  sucfoss  in 
stopping  tlie  cut-rate  prices  of  l)C)oks  otlier  lluui 
fiction  to  hope  that  novels,  too,  may  now  be  sold 
on  an  orderly  and  uniform  basis  of  price.  Prob- 
ably few  readers  of  the  Kkvikw  of  Rkvikws  have 
not  wondered  at  the  peculiar  status,  or  lack  of 


MR.   HENRY  T.  COATES. 

(President  of  the  American  Booksellers'  Association./ 

status,  of  book  prices.  In  the  advertising  pages 
of  their  magazine  or  newspaper  a  certain  volume 
which  caught  their  eye  was  quoted  at  $1.50  by 
its  publisher.  They  found,  however,  that  their 
local  bookseller  would  very  likely  sell  this  volume 
for  81-20.  Some  fine  morning  the  mother  of  the 
household  discovered  in  the  eloquent  announce- 
ments of  her  favorite  department  store  in  the  city 
precisely  the  same  volume  offered  at  |1.05,  or  98 
cents,  or  even  89  cents.  If  this  discovery  was 
made  after  the  purchase  of  the  volume  at  the 
higher  figures,  it  was  not  calculated  to  put  the 
purchaser  in  a  comfortable  humor  with  the  pub- 
lisher, and  in  any  case  the  transaction  meant  loss 
of  trade  and  mental  anguish  for  the  local  book- 
seller. 

As  the  department  stores  are  huge  purchasers 
of  books,  and  as  the  sale  of  any  one  or  any 
dozen  volumes  was  a  comparatively  insignificant 
factor  in  their  general  merchandise  trade,  it  be- 
came daily  practice  with  them  to  attract  a  de- 
sirable class  of  shoppers  to  their  counters  by 
offering  the  popular  books  at  a  price  which  gave 
themselves  little  or  no  profit,  and  which  was  ab- 
solutely ruinous  to  the  bookseller  pur  et  simple. 


Such  is  the  fierce  competition  in  the  publishing 
business  that  no  one  linn  or  group  of  firms  felt 
strong  enough  to  stop  this  habit  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  by  the  only  effective  method — re- 
fusing to  sell  them  books  unless  they  maintained 
the  price.  The  traditional  bookseller  was,  there- 
fore, in  a  parlous  way,  and  the  local  stores  and 
the  sales  through  them  became  fewer  and  fewer. 

To  remedy  this  situation  there  was  formed  last 
year  the  American  Publishers'  Association,  a 
union  of  practically  all  of  the  best  publishing 
firms  in  America,  which,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Booksellers'  Association,  proposed  to 
keep  intact  the  published  retail  pi-ices  of  books 
other  than  fiction.  To  be  sure,  the  books  of  fiction 
were  the  chief  subject  of  the  rate-cutter's  evil  ; 
but  it  was  felt  that  such  an  important  movement 
must  be  undertaken  with  due  caution.  If  the 
first  step  succeeded,  the  good  work  could  be  com- 
pleted later. 

The  edict  went  into  effect  last  May.  Its  essen- 
tial features  were  as  follows :  All  copyright 
books  sold  under  ordinary  trade  conditions 
are  listed  at  net  prices,  which  prices  are  sub- 
stantially those  now  actually  charged  by  the 
leading  booksellers.  From  this  arrangement 
school  books,  subscription  books,  and  works  of 
current  fiction  are  excluded.  The  publishers 
then  agree  to  sell  their  books  only  to  such  deal- 
ers as  will  maintain  the  net  retail  prices  set  upon 
them.  Thus  the  bookseller  who  cuts  his  prices 
also  cuts  himself  off  from  obtaining  further  sup- 
plies. Libraries  receive  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  from  retail  prices,  and  the  discount  to  book- 
sellers is  25  per  cent.,  although  this  latter  stipu- 
lation is  not  binding  upon  publishers.  A  year 
after  publication  the  restriction  upon  booksellers 
shall  cease,  although  the  publisher  may  then  have 
the  right  to  repurchase  all  copies  which  may  re- 
main unsold  at  the  price  which  was  originally 
paid  for  them.  When  the  publisher  sells  his 
own  books  at  retail,  he  adds  to  the  list  price  the 
express  or  postal  charges  to  all  customers  from 
out  of  town,  instead  of  mailing  "postpaid,"  as 
is  now  the  universal  custom,  excepting  with 
"net  "  hooks. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  determine  that 
the  effort  is  successful.  A  book  of  travel 
sketches  upon  which  the  publisher  has  placed  a 
retail  price  of  $1.20  can  now  be  obtained  by  the 
public  for  the  sum  of  $1.20,  and  no  less.  Some 
vigorous  objections  were  made  by  the  large 
stores,  and  this  fall  there  is  still  one  concern 
which  refuses  to  maintain  prices  ;  but  the  pub- 
lishers have  hung  together  with  praiseworthy 
loyalty,  and  the  above-mentioned  store  is  duly 
outlawed  by  their  sales  departments. 


LKAI)I.\(i  ARTICI.l'S  ol-  Till.:   Moxm. 


YALE'S  GREAT  JUBILEE. 
A  PR(^P(  )S  of  tlie  Yale  biceutennial  celebra- 
■^*-  lion  last  Jiionth,  a  liiscriiniiiatin^  estimate 
of  Yale's  coniriljution  to  American  educational 
ideals,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Hernadolte  Perrin. 
appears  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October. 

From  the  liistorical  sketch  which  forms  the 
opening  part  of  Professor  Perriu's  article  it  ap- 
pears that  Vale  has  never  been  greatly  given  to 
educational  experiment.  The  fact  is  also  brought 
out  that  national  crises  have  profoundly  aflfec-t.-d 
the  institution's  life  and  growth.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  there  was  no  jubilee 
celebration,  '-that  being  a  time,"  says  President 
WooLsey.  '-in  the  progress  of  our  countrv  at 
which  the  present  and  the  future  filled  the  m'imls 
of  men  to  the  e.xclusion  of  the  past."  In  a  very 
similar  way  Yale's  progress  was  halted  by  the 
Civil  War  and  the  social  and  political  readjust- 
ment that  followed  the  war. 

'•In  both  cases  she  adjusted  herself  slowlv  to 
a  new  onier  of  things  ;  but  in  such  a  wav  that 
great  powers  were  huslianded  on  strong  founda- 
tions, and  trained  to  face  the  dazzling  opportu- 
nities of  a  new  century  with  a  courage  born  of 
conscious  and  undissipated  strength,  and  under 
a  leadership  that  could  afford  to  Ije  aggressive 
l)ecause  preceded  by  one  eminently  conservative 
and  generously  provident. 

rXIVEUSITV     DEVELOPED    FUOM    COLLEGE. 

"  .\s  a  result  of  her  somewhat  restraineil  but 
sturdy  evolution,  Yale  has  [)reserved,  more  than 
any  other  fully  developed  .American  university, 
that  j)eculiarly  American  univeraity  feature,  the 
college  nucleus — a  large  body  of  youthful  un- 
dergraduates under  collegiate  rather  than  uni- 
versity training,  but  8urroun<led  by,  an«l  |>ro- 
jected  against,  all  the  higher  an<l  sterner 
activitiffs  of  the  professional  and  graduate 
schools.  .Moreover,  there  is  ever  present  in 
this  undergraduate  Ixjdy  the  historic  conscioua- 
ness  that  the  [)rofessir>nal  and  graduate  srhooln 
are  an  oiitgrowlli  of  the  college.  The  i'olli'ge 
was  not  drawn  into  proximity  to  the  scIiooIh,  but 
the  schools  to  the  college.  Thi.s  gives  the  col- 
legiate period  dignity,  and  e.x|  '  •'  '  .-r 
ami  broader  iidluence  which  it  ■  n- 
pared  with  the  schools  of  Rurope,  the  studies  of 
whic'n  may  be  parallel  with  its  own." 

Professor  IN-rriti  si;    ••     '     -v  the  Yale  cor 

nily  life,  "with  its  s-  its  literary  oi . 

its  sports  and  competitive  contests  of  every  kind, 


its  rluJjs  and  cliques,  <•-  ••■'     ••■ -  •■   ;••';,. 

asms.'"  is  lived  io  au  u 

and  sciences. 

•'T'  .Th  of  d    ' 

and  ,,  uiid  J  .: 

graduate  is  held  by  requirements  of  •«• 

•»ii    '•  -    and    literary    e\ 

ijeca...  ■  ■'■■"    '■•■-    ''  -■  — ■• 

In  his   1  (1 

subjects   requireti    of    his    whole   class ;    in    bis 

Sophonii  :    lie  at'       ' 

tures — I  ,118    pr«  ,., 

among   which    the  class  has  had  a  an<i 

carefully   giianletl  ;   in    his    Junior  and 

Senior  years   he  ai;.  u.'  ..-clures  :f   '    ■       ■    ■       ■* 

— lectures    predominating — in    ^ 

which  the  classes  have  hail  a  practically  unliiii- 

if'      '         .irefully  guanl'   '    ■       ion.      Hut      ' 

r<-  1    or    lecture,     .r    the    iii.- 

given  is  collegiate  or  university  in  its  n.. 

and   it   becomes   grailually,  thougli  never  e.\.     . 

sively,    the    latter — he    is   -  '    ■      ' 

tendance,  and  the  margin  c. 

many  think  too  small.     Every  Yale  underKrailuate 

is  thus  recpiin^i,  all  tliroiigh  \' 

though   less  and  less  as  he  gr> , 

many  things  with  many  others,  as  others  «Io  tl.^ 
and  for  the  comiimn  goo«l.      This  is  an  invaluable 
e.xjHTience,  and      •       '  r  the   '     '       '      ' 
amount  «>f  8|M'Ci.  n   duriii_ 

years  could  com|iensate.  It  diH>s  not  block  the 
way  nor  blunt  the  on  ;    it 

rather  lays  that  su: .; i  which 

s|*i<cializalion  is  apt  to  become  erratic  ;  and  it 
trains  men  up  for  good  citix(«nship  in  aso<M<'v 
where  many  r'  •  '      ' 

a'i  fh"'  nmuv 

LIEUTENANT  PEARY'S  WORK  IN  1900  AND 
1901. 

O.V   S«>pteml)er  13  l«Mt,  news  was  bniiight  to 
North  Sydney.  ('ap«»  Hrplon.  by  the  steamer 
h'rttc    that    I,  1 

CJr(H*nland  at  ^ 

land.     This  \\  from  Pearv'nex 

l><><lition  for  a  |N>n(Mi  of  two  voam.  In  view  nf 
tl-  •  '  >  •       ■  •   '  •> 

the  Octolier  number  of  (he  A'«j/iono/ 

,,.,;t      1'.        I'lllll        r....rv    !..fl      T.*..rt     f*..i.....r 


faithful  iionson  and  five  i'^skimos,  crtNUMnl  Kotw* 
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son  Channol  to  the  CJreenland  coast  and  followed 
it  on  foot  and  over  tlio  sea  ice  to  the  northward. 
He  liad  devised  an  intrenious  sclienie  for  making 
his  little  force  as  niol)ile  as  possible.  Each  sled 
was  stocked  with  a  complete  outfit  of  provisions 
as  tliough  it  wore  the  only  store  from  which  tiie 
party  had  to  draw.  All  hands  used  from  it  un- 
til it  was  emptied,  when  it  was  sent  back  in  charge 
of  its  Eskimo  driver  and  drawn  by  only  two  of 
the  dogs.  The  other  dogs  were  attached  to  the 
remaining  sleds.  In  this  way  two  of  the  Eskimos 
were  sent  back  on  April  26,  and  two  others  early 
in  May. 

THE  MOST  NORTHERLY  KNOWN  LAND. 

"  Lock  wood's  '  Farthest  North  '  cairn  of  May 
13,  1S82,  was  opened  May  8,  and  its  records  were 
taken  ;  and  at  Cape  Washington,  the  headland 
seen  by  him  fifteen  miles  northeast,  in  1882,  an- 
other cairn  was  erected  and  a  copy  of  the  '  Far- 
thest'  record  and  additional  memoi-anda  were 
deposited.  Peary  pushed  on,  and  at  83°  39" 
north  rounded  the  northern  extremity  of  Green- 
land, finding  the  coast  at  this  point  to  trend  rap- 
idly eastward.  There,  on  tlie  most  northerly 
known  land  in  the  world,  Peary  built  a  cairn,  in 
which  he  deposited  records,  etc. 

"  Peary  tlien  struck  over  the  sea  ice  for  the 
Pole,  but  was  able  to  advance  only  to  83°  50' 
north,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  broken  pack 
and  much  open  water.  Retracing  his  steps, 
Peary  pushed  on  along  the  Greenland  coast,  all 
the  time  eastward,  about  160  miles  beyond  Lock- 
wood's  '  Farthest,'  to  latitude  83°  north,  longitude 
25°  west,  or  approximately  but  little  more  than  a 
degree  from  Independence  Bay,  discovered  and 
named  by  him  July  4,  1892.  The  reconnaissance 
ended  with  a  definite  demonstration  of  the  west- 
ern and  northern  coasts  of  Greenland. 

Greenland's  northern  boundary  defined. 

' ' A  pronounced  change  in  the  character  of 
the  coast  was  found  beyond  Cape  Washington, 
the  bold,  precipitous  headlands  and  deeply  cut 
fjords  being  succeeded  by  a  low  rolling  foreland, 
suggesting  possible  glaciation  at  some  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  all  along  the  northern  coast  much 
open  water  was  met.  Bear,  musk  oxen,  hare, 
and  lemming  were  killed  in  the  newly  discovered 
country,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat 
for  men  and  dogs  ;  and  a  stray  wolf  was  seen. 
Having  practically  connected  his  work  of  eight 
years  before  with  that  of  1900,  and  completed 
the  determination  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greenland,  Peary,  on  May  22,  turned  back,  fol- 
lowing practically  the  line  of  his  outward  march, 
and  on  June  10  arrived  at  Fort  Conger,  having 
been  three  months  in  the  field  without  accident, 


illness,  or  serious  mishap  of  any  kind  to  himself 
or  any  of  his  party. 

"  Peary's  own  estimate  of  his  work  in  1900  is 
given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Bridgman,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

Conger,  April  4,  1901. 

My  Dear  Bridgman  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  the  club  the  results  of  the  work  of  1900. 

First.  The  round  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  Green- 
land archipelago,  the  most  northerly  known  land  in 
the  world  ;  probably  the  most  northerly  land. 

Second.  The  highest  latitude  yet  attained  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (83°  50"  north). 

Third.  The  determination  of  the  origin  of  the  so- 
called  " paleocrystic  ice"  (floe  berg),  etc. 

"Peary  sends  to  the  club  a  complete  and  de- 
tailed chart  of  his  newly  discovered  coast  and 
other  work,  reserving  until  the  completion  of  his 
work  the  nomenclature  and  its  publication. 

"Having  eliminated  the  Greenland  archipela- 
go as  a  desirable  route  to  the  Pole,  and  no  fur- 
ther advance  northward  being  possible  until  the 
opening  of  the  season  of  1901,  Peary  decided 
that  his  next  attempt  would  be  from  Cape  Hecla, 
the  northern  port  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  from 
Fort  Conger  as  a  base.  Deciding  thus  to  winter 
at  Conger,  the  autumn  was  spent  in  hunting  and 
obtaining  the  necessary  fresh  meat  for  men  and 
dogs.  So  diligently  was  this  work  prosecuted 
that  it  was  not  suspended  on  the  approach  of 
Arctic  night,  and  hunting  parties  were  actually 
in  the  field  during  every  moon  of  the  winter. 
Game,  principally  musk  oxen,  was  found  much 
more  abundant  in  the  Lake  Hazen  country,  thirty 
or  forty  miles  westward  of  Fort  Conger,  than  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  it  proved  more  feasi- 
ble, therefore,  to  subsist  the  dogs  where  the  meat 
was  killed  than  to  pack  it  across  the  country  to 
the  coast.  Snow  igloos  were  built,  and  in  these 
Peary  and  his  hunters  practically  spent  most  of 
the  winter,  the  rations  of  the  hunters  being  sup- 
plemented from  the  supplies  found  at  Conger. 
In  all,  nearly  200  musk  oxen  were  killed  and 
either  consumed  by  the  expedition  or  packed  for 
its  later  demands. 

THE    SECOND    YEAR's    RECORD. 

' '  Peary,  accompanied,  as  in  the  previous  year, 
by  Hensen  and  five  Eskimos,  left  Conger  April  5, 
1901,  for  the  north  by  the  way  of  Cape  Hecla; 
but  after  some  ten  days'  march  along  the  ice  both 
the  men  and  dogs  proved  to  be  oiit  of  condition 
and  unfit  for  the  most  arduous  work  certainly 
ahead  of  them.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  with  an  inadequate  force,  or 
to  imperil  the  lives  of  any  of  his  party,  Peary 
retraced  his  steps  and  returned  in  good  order  and 
without  loss  to  Fort  Conger.  Late  in  April, 
with  his  entire  force,  Peary  retreated  southward 
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to  open,  if  possible,  communication  with  the 
club's  steamer  of  I'JOO,  from  which  nothing  had 
been  heard.  The  Wimlnaril.  fast  in  her  winter 
quarters  at  Payer  Harbor,  nearC'aj>e  Sabine,  with 
Mrs.  Peary  and  Miss  Peary  on  l»oard.  prisoners 
in  the  ice  for  nearly  eight  nionths,  was  reached 
May  6.  and  in  her  Peary  made  )  '  '  irters 
until  the  auxiliary  ship  of  litUl  -  •        .ve. 

"  Open  water  came  early  at  Cape  Sabine,  and 
July  3  the  Wirtflward  extricated  herself  from 
the  ice  and,  crossing  to  the  east  side  of  Smith 
Sound,  devoted  July  to  a  successful  hunt  for 
walrus  in  Inglefield  Gulf  to  provide  food  for  na- 
tives and  dogs  during  tlie  fieldwork  of  19()"J. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  captured  and 
landed  at  Cape  Sabine,  the  Windward  recrossing 
the  sound  to  Etah,  Peary's  headquarters  of 
1899-1900.  where  she  awaite<i  the  Krik,  which 
arrived  on  August  4,  fourteen  days  from  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton.  After  several  weeks  of  further 
preparation  at  Etah,  the  Erik  carried  Peary 
across  .^mith  ."^ound  and  landed  him  and  his 
eqjiipment  and  supplies  on  the  south  side  of 
Herschel  Bay,  ten  miles  south  of  Cape  Sabine, 
his  headquarters  for  next  winter." 


NORDENSKJOLD,  THE  EXPLORER. 

SOME  iuten'Stiiig  recoUectiuns  of  Harun  Nor- 
denskjuld,  who  died  in  August  last,  are 
contributed  by  an  old  friend  of  the  explorer  to 
the  Popular  Science  Monlhli/  fur  October.  The 
voyage  of  the  Vtgn,  with  which  Nordenskjold's 
name  is  asscjciated,  was  indeeil.  as  this  writer  re- 
marks, a  good  title  to  fame,  for  it  achieved  the 
circumnavigati(jn  of  the  Old  World  and  the  forc- 
ing of  the  northeast  passage,  attempted  in  vain 
for  three  centuries.  The  Vega's  commander,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  a  daring  explorer  ;  he  was  a 
.•singularly  interesting  character,  as  his  friend 
shows. 

A    SWEDISH     I'oril.AK    MEHO. 

•'  Nordenskjold.  from  the  day  he  entered 
Sweden,  banished  from  his  native  Finland  by 
the  Russian  Government  for  an  over-|K)inted 
after-dinner  s[)eech  which  he  declined  to  with- 
draw to  the  day  wiien  he  died  full  of  Imnors 
from  all  nations,  was  ever  a  hero  of  tlie  Swedes, 
the  one  man  wiiose  features  and  fame  were 
known  in  every  village  of  the  lan<l.  Fifteen 
years  aft»r  the  ri'tiirn  of  the  Vrya  I  croiowd 
Sweden  in  his  company.  The  lake  Mteamer  on 
which  wo  set  foot  wu.s  sjwfdily  d 
frorti  stem  to  stern;  a.n  we  par 
platform  folk  turned  to  point  him  out  to  their 
children  ;  an  apothecary  into  whoso  whop  we 
stepped  drew  us  into  his  parlor  to   jxjint  with 
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library,  were  belie«i  by  the  firm,  clastic  tread  of 
the  sailor  and  mountaineer. 

KOKETllOUOUT    JOINED    WITH    IMAGINATION. 

"The  things  he  did  and  the  things  he  said 
wore  strikint;  in  themselves,  but  they  were  the 
outcome  of  his  yet  more  striking  personality. 
People  talked  of  Nordenskjold's  luck.  He  had 
the  luck  of  all  who  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
plans  deep,  who  make  every  preparation  sug- 
gested by  learning  and  experience,  who  know 
how  to  wait  for  the  fitting  moment,  and  who 
have  the  boldness  to  go  ahead  iinswerviugly 
when  the  opening  appears.  It  was  tlie  exhaust- 
ive detail  of  his  plans  for  the  northeast  passage 
that  awoke  the  admiration  and  gained  the  sup- 
port of  king  and  people  ;  it  was  by  forethouglit, 
and  not  only  by  daring,  that  he  brought  the 
Vega  and  her  consorts  from  ocean  to  ocean,  un- 
scathed and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  It 
was  by  I'eadmess  and  prompt  decision  that  lie 
steered  the  Sojia  to  what,  but  for  the  English- 
man, Parry,  had  then  been  the  farthest  north, 
and  that  on  another  voyage  he  burst  the  icy  bar- 
rier of  soutlieastern  Greenland,  which  liad  defied 
assault  for  three  hundred  years. 

"These  expeditions  to  Greenland  were  in- 
spired largely  by  his  desire  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  ()sterby,  the  settlement  of  the 
Norsemen,  an  inspiration  as  much  sentimental 
as  scientific.  On  the  other  hand,  his  early  voy- 
ages to  Siberian  waters,  though  not  unfruitful  of 
scientific  results,  were  as  grossly  commercial  as 
those  of  his  fellow-pioneers,  Captains  Carlsen 
and  Wiggins.  But  mere  trade  would  not  have 
taken  Nordenskjold  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yennis- 
sei,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  night-watches 
there  ever  loomed  before  him  the  shadow  of 
Tchelyuskin,  the  cape  that  he  would  be  the  first 
to  double." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ANARCHY. 

THE  tragedy  at  Buffalo  has  suggested  to 
students  of  modern  social  conditions  a  com- 
parison between  the  present  anarchist  propaganda 
and  the  Russian  Nihilist  movement  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Such  a  comparison  is  instituted  in  an 
article  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  to 
the  North  American  Review  for  October.  In  the 
course  of  this  article  Mr.  Johnston  shows  that  a 
main  difference  between  the  Russian  Niliilism  of 
the  early  '80's  and  the  present  spread  of  anarchy 
lies  in  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Russian 
leaders,  as  contrasted  with  the  apparent  ignorance 
and  mental  weakness  of  many  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous representatives  of  present-day  anarchy. 
The  anarchists,  as  Mr.  Johnston  points  out,  seem 
to  be  without  any  such  organized  system  of  cor- 


respondence and  comnumication  as  the  Nihilists 
hacl  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  the  outbreaks  of 
anarchy  are  sporadic,  in  many  different  countries, 
under  diverse  forms  of  government,  "  points  to 
conditions  far  more  serious  and  dangerous  than 
the  successful  propaganda  of  a  few  masterful 
spirits." 

In  concluding  Ids  discussion  Mr.  Johnston 
observes  : 

"  The  thought  that  human  wrong  can  be  righted 
by  new  wrong,  that  violence  and  oppression  are 
cures  for  social  ills,  is  anarchy  itself,  whether  it 
be  embodied  in  some  hunted  fugitive  of  justice, 
or  in  the  person  of  one  sworn  to  administer  justice. 
Hatred  ceases  not  by  hatred.     Hatred  ceases  only 


AN   ITALIAN    CONCEPTION    OF  UNCLE  SAM  GRAPPLING  WITH 

ANA  RCHISM.— From  Finch  ietto. 

by  love.  On  whom  is  it  most  incumbent  to  re- 
member this — on  the  unprivileged  alien,  son  of  a 
race  for  ages  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  or  on 
those  who  have  every  gift  of  prosperity  and  cul- 
ture, on  whom  fortune  seems  to  have  poured 
forth  all  her  treasures  ?  The  really  gloomy  and 
formidable  fact  called  forth  by  the  recent  anarch- 
ist outbreaks  is  not  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
ideas  amongst  the  masses,  but  the  spirit  of  an- 
archy amongst  those  who  have  every  privilege, 
their  appeal  to  violence  as  the  cure  for  violence, 
their  cry  for  vengeance,  for  cruel  and  exemplar)' 
punishments  of  those  who  already  have  suffered 
much.  "What  is  the  difference  in  spirit  between 
these  three — the  anarchist  who  thinks  the  dagger 
and  the  bullet  will  right  human  wrongs,  the  pros- 
perous person  who  cries  out  for  vengeance  and 
violent  death  as  the  cure  for  anarchy,  and  the  citi- 
zen  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and 
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lynches  some  nepro  giiiltv  or  su8|iocied  <•••  -  • 

torturing  him  with  a  fiendish  cruHtv  ..  ,,o 

anarchist  has  evor  l.een  puiltv  of  ?  'is  not  ilie 
same  spirit  present  in  all  three"? 

"While  the  horrible  anarchy  of  nejcroburn- 
u.p:  ren.ains  as  a  stain  upon  the  United  States  we 
would  do  uell  to  spi^ak  less  ..f  anarchists  hrouirht 
here  from  the  older  countries  across  the  seas     The 
methods  of  these  are  merciful  compare.!  with  the 
hendish  cruelty  of  the  stake  tlms  frightfully  re- 
viyed  in  our  own  .lays  ;    while  the  claim  thai  the 
individual  may  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
an.l  inflict  the  .leathi>enalty  without  the  law  makes 
anarchists  of  both    lyncher   an.l   assassin   alike 
If  cruelty  and  violence  be  resort.-d  to  as  the  cure 
for  anarchy,  we  shall  liave  instead  of  the  hoiK-d- 
for    cure  a  fresh   crop  of  violence  and    crueltv 
fresh   outbreaks  more  frequent  and   more  wide- 
spread. 

Practical  Measures. 

Several  specific  lines  of  policy  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  institutions  against  this  new 
menace  from  EurojHj  are  discusse.l  in  Gunton's 
Muynzhte  for  October.     The  e.litor  says  : 

"The  problem  is  more  serious  for  us  than  for 
any  other  nation.      On  the  one  han.l,  the  I*nited 
States  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  asvlum  for 
anarchistic  propagandists  driven  from   Eurojw  ; 
and,  on   the  other,  our  Constitution  will  not  let 
us   use  the  radically  lirastic  measures  so  easily 
available    in     a    monarcliy.      Anarchy    is    bred 
under    despotic    conditions  utterly    unlike  any- 
thing  to  be  found  in  this  country,' but  when  the 
anarchist  arrives  here  and  sees  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment still   in  evidence,  knowing   nothing  of 
the    difference    in    its    character    and    oiK?ration 
from  that  he  left  behind,  he  takes  a.lvantage  of 
the   freer  environment  to  strike  tlie    blows    ho 
sought  to  strike  at  home.      Because  of  his  em- 
bittering experience  umler  one  type  of  govern 
ment  and   ignorance  of  our  own,  our  very  free 
dom   from  despotic   restrictions  places  us  at  his 
mercy.      Therefore,  in  his  case,  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  broad,  g.-neral  safeguards  which  are  ample 
to  .secure  law  and  order  with   those   brought  up 
under    our    own     institutions    and    conditions. 
Special  measures  become  absolutely  e.ssential  to 
meet  the  sfn^cial  danger." 

KESTKICTION    OK    IMMIfiRATIO.V. 

The  enactment  of  a  rigid  and  compreliennive 
immigration  law  is  proi"--'  ■•;''!  a  threefold 
object  :    «'  First,  to  e.xclu  .  .y  all  iM-r«<.nM 

■vho  are  known  as  iM'lievers  in  anarcliiHii<-  prin- 
or   memlxfrs  of  aui     '  this 
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archists  already  here  while  •: 
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law  should   be   t.  .-,  by  a  .   ;,oi 

merely  j>erfunctory  eilucational  test,  at  iea*t  some 
intelligent  .  .  apprtn-iato  Amen.an  insti- 

tuti.msan.!  ..  as  American  citizens.      It 

IS  very  true  that  this  alone  proUbly  would  not 
k.ep  out  a  single  anarchist;    they 'are   usually 
men  of  considerable  int.l'  '  ,4 

high  education;    but  it  w  _^     ......... .st 

equally  important— tend    to   reduce   the   Wk- 
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ground  of  ii^noranco  in  wliii-li  fuvy,  passion,  sus- 
picion, and  liativil  of  authority  aro  born,  and  out 
of  wliich  anarchistic  sentiment  most  naturally 
springs. 

•'  The  third  point  of  an  immigration  law  should 
be  an  adequate  economic  test — proper  proof  of 
personal  ca])aciiy  to  earn  an  American  living, 
and  tiie  possession  of  a  stated  sum  of  money, 
enough  to  insure  a  decent  start  under  American 
conditions.  This  would  serve  a  })urpose  some- 
what like  the  educational  test,  in  insuring  a 
higher  general  standard  of  immigration,  but  it 
would  also  give  two  other  results  even  more  im- 
portant :  first,  it  would  practically  stop  the  influx 
of  cheap  labor  competition,  wliicli  gives  rise  to 
so  much  of  bitterness  in  American  industrial  life  ; 
second,  it  would  help  dry  up  the  springs  of  the 
pestilential  social  conditions  in  our  great  cities, 
where  anarchistic  organizations  llourisli,  and  to 
which  the  anai'chist  haranguers  and  agents  con- 
stantly point  as  proofs  of  the  tyranny  of  govern- 
ment. Both  the  educational  and  economic  tests 
in  a  new  immigration  law  should  be  designed  to 
protect  and  elevate  the  general  social  background, 
and  thus  aid  in  destroying  anarchism  by  inexo- 
rably closing  in  on  its  field  of  opportunity." 


MODERN  MURDER  TRIALS  AND  THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 

IN  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Grinnell  discusses  with  an  open  and 
impartial  mind  tlie  institution  of  murder-trial 
reports  in  the  newspapers.  He  thinks  that  tlie 
habit  of  voluminous  reports  of  celebrated  cases 
is  not  increasing,  as  seems  to  be  the  opinion,  and 
that  the  space  occupied  by  murder-trial  matter 
is  decidedly  less  now  than  it  was  a  tew  years 
ago.  He  admits  that  with  the  best  intentions  a 
skillful  reporter  may  give  a  very  wrong  idea  of 
the  actual  happenings  of  the  court  room.  This 
comes  most  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  reporter 
must  make  his  account  as  interesting  and  excit- 
ing to  the  casual  reader  as  possible,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  achieve  this  a  heated  discussion  be- 
tween counsel  or  some  picturesque  but  wholly 
incidental  incident  will  often  be  dwelt  on  in  the 
newspaper  reports,  while  the  serious  and  labored 
argument  will  be  slighted.  Tlius  the  public  gets 
rather  a  flippant  idea  of  tlie  actual  course  of  the 
murder  trial  from  reading  the  average  enterpris- 
ing newspaper's  account  of  it. 

THE    PRESS    REPORTS    A    NECESSARY    EVIL. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  Mr.  Grinnell 
thinks  the  newspaper  reporter  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
useful   adjunct   to   a   murder  trial,  no  matter  if 


a  vulgar  taste  for  the  details  of  such  matters  is 
cultivated  by  the  descrijitions  which  appear  in 
the  press.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  the  late  Fos- 
burgh  trial,  while  there  would  seem  to  be  no  use 
of  publisliing  the  details  judged  by  the  outcome, 
he  thinks  that  since  the  arrest  and  indictment 
and  trial  of  necessity  were  public,  it  was  better 
that  the  whole  matter  was  publislied  and  thus 
disposed  of.  He  points  out  that  when  the  trial 
was  over  the  defendant  got  at  least  even  with 
the  police  in  his  published  letter. 

THE    VALUE    OF    PUBLICITY. 

"The  general  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
is  the  use  of  such  publicity  ?  is  that  much  of  it 
is  of  no  use  and  does  harm,  but  that  much  of  it 
is  of  use  even  when  it  does  harm,  because  most 
persons  need  to  be  watched  in  some  things,  and 
tlie  evils  of  the  watching  have  to  be  endured  for 
the  sake  of  the  good.  We  cannot  have  public 
courts  of  justice,  and  a  free  press,  and  the 
prompt  reports  that  help  us  to  save  ourselves 
and  our  friends  from  dangerous  persons,  with- 
out occasional  sad  libels  and  tragic  injustice. 
They  are  the  costly  price  of  a  knowledge  of  even 
a  little  of  the  actual  wickedness  that  daily  seeks 
to  destroy  civilization,  as  agony  and  death  are 
the  price  of  electric  conveniences  that  make  a 
short  life  fuller. 

"  The  raw  material  of  civilization  can  never  be 
excluded  from  it.  The  law  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  mining  rights  of  the  millionaires  is  based 
upon  the  rules  made  in  California  by  rough 
miners  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  with  pistols  in  their 
belts.  The  newspapers,  with  all  their  faults,  are 
among  the  most  constant  aids  to  the  vigilance 
which  is  the  price  of  the  liberty  that  is  protected 
by  the  courts.  Who  believes  that  the  police,  the 
prosecuting  officers,  or  the  judges  would  enforce 
the  laws  and  respect  private  persons  as  well  as 
they  do  now  if  the  eye  of  the  reporter  and  the 
pen  of  the  editor  were  not  at  the  daily  service 
of  every  voter  ?  The  occasional  pettifogging  of 
attorneys  is  a  necessary  evil,  incidental  to  the 
conservative  power  by  which  the  legal  profes- 
sion upholds  and  tests  the  law  as  it  exists,  and 
exercisesa  foresight  gained  from  history  and  in- 
formed by  present  business.  Yet  sharp  prac- 
tice is  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  that  it  will  be 
reported. 

FREEDOM    OF    SPEECH. 

<<In  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
there  was  not  a  word  in  the  Gazette  about  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bisliops  who  had 
dared  to  tell  the  king  that  he  was  not  above  the 
Constitution.     It  is  better  to  tolerate  the  worst 
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newspaper  in  tlie  Uiuua  Mai.-s  than  to  liavt«  a 
censorship  of  the  press.  Wo  have  to  take  some 
risks,  and  our  people  prefer  the  risks  of  freedom 
of  s{>eech.  They  who  abuse  it  by  foolish  decla- 
rations lose  much  of  what  inHuence  thev  have  by 
the  indifTerence  or  ridiculf  with  which  our  |)eople 
are  accustomed  to  treat  absurdities  ;  and  tljose 
who  publish  criminal  suirirestions  are  more  eas- 
ily watched  ami  caught  mj  their  earlier  career 
than  they  would  be  if  our  government  required 
them  to  be  more  secret.  Indee«l,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  not  know  liow  to  do  with- 
out freedom  of  speech.  The  repressive  [xtlicies 
of  other  governments,  judgetl  by  their  effects, 
are  not  alluring." 


'E 


MARK  TWAIN  ON  TAMMANY  RULE. 

DMUXD  BURKE  on  Croker  and  Tam- 
many "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  Xorth  American  lievii-iv  for  N'ov«'nd)er 
by  Mark  Twain,  tlie  reference  being  to  the  famous 
s{>eech  of  Burke  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  first  governor-general  of  India. 

Following  is  the  parallelism  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Clemens  : 

"Great  Britain  had  a  Tammany  and  a  Croker 
a  good  while  ago.  Tl;is  Tammany  was  in  India, 
and  it  began  its  career  with  the  spread  of  the 
English  dominion  after  the  battle  of  Plassey.  Its 
first  boss  was  Clive,  a  sufficiently  crooked  person 
sometimes,  but  straiglit  as  a  yanlstick  when  com- 
pared with  the  corkscrew  crookedness  of  the 
second  boss,  Warren  Hastings.  That  olH-time 
Tammany  was  the  India  Company's  government, 
and  lia<l  its  headquarters  at  Calcutta.  Ostensibly 
it  consisted  of  a  (ireat  Council  of  four  jK-rsons, 
of  whom  one  was  the  former  governor-general, 
Warren  Hastings  ;  really  it  consisted  of  one 
person — Warren  Hastings — for  by  usurpation  ho 
concentrated  all  authority  in  hiro-elf  and  gov- 
erned the  country  like  an  autocrat. 

TAMMA.NY    OOVEKXMK.NT    A    BUITISH    INVENTION. 

•  Now,  then,  let  the  supreme  masters  of  British 
India,  the  giant  corporation  of  the  India  Com- 
panv  in  Lonrion,  stand  for  the  voters  of  the  city 
of  New  York  ;  let  the  Great  Council  of  Calcutta 
stand  for  Tammany  ;  let  the  eorrufU  and  ' 
grubliing  gn-at  liive  of  serfs  which  servetl  ....  . 
the  Indian  Tammany's  rod  slam!  for  thfl  New 
York  Tammany's  seVfs  ;  let  Warren  ii 
stand  for  Richard  Croker,  ai  '  •  m«  to  i 

the   parallel   is  e.xart  and  f<  :    ,  And 

us  I>e  prop4«rly  grateful  and  thank  Got!  and  our 
good  luck  that  we  <lidn't  invent  Ta  ! 

"No,  it  is  K      '    V.      We  are  al .v.... '■•'"'" 

England  ;  son  -  to  our  advantage.  . 

the  other  way.      And  if  we  on't  find  aomethinK 


recent  to  iiiiiiatu  we  are  willing  to  go  back  A 
hundreil  yeara  to  Ir--  •  '  '  -  ■'*'  •• 

"The  (alcutta  1  .  r  own  Tarn 

many — had   hut  one  pnn  iie  policy,    one 


means  and  the  met  It  wa«  • 

lie,    forge,    U»tr»y,    ttivml, 

and  no  p-  •■  :  , 

treaty  m..  i 

was  written  on  or  the  |Mj||tii(Hl  breath  that  uttered 
it.  Is  the  parallel  atill  exact?  It  seems  to  me 
to  bo  twins. 

"  But  there  the  [parallel  stofw.  Further  it 
cannot  go.  Beyond  that  line  our  Boss  and  War- 
ren  Hastings   are  no   ! kin.      1'  ■    ■  !   the 

stated   line   we  will  n<  t    Mr.  by 

bracketing  his  name  with  the  unspeakable  name 
of  Warren  Ilaatings." 

MONOPOLY    TlIK    ri'NOAMKVTAL    PRINCIPLB. 

As   Burke    |>ointe<l   out  that   i'  ■    '       '  d 

principle  of  the  whole  East  huliar.  r 

Hastings  was  mono{x>Iy,  so  Mark  Twain  as8i«rts 
that  Tammany's  fundamental  prii. 

o' ■ '>ly  of  t»(lice,   "  monop>'i; 

];■  .-Ch,"  monojMily  of    the  l>la4-k: 

rivablo  fron»  protecte<l  law-breaking. 

The  8'  '—with   this  ]»aniphniM)  of 

Burke's  .....:  ..     >f  Hastings  : 

"  I  impeach  Richard  Croker  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

"I  impeach  !  ■ *'  ■■  name  of  the  j»eople, 

whoso  trust  he  :  I. 

"  1  im|>each  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  |h 
of  America,  whoso  national  cliaracter  he  has  ai^ 
honoreil. 

"  I  impeaidi  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of 
those  eUMiial  laws  of  justice  which  he  has  vio- 
latcil. 

"  I  im|M>ach  him  in  the  name  of  Iiuinan  nature 
itself,  which  h«  has  cruelly  uulrage<l,  injunnl,  and 
i:              1.  in  both  '  n  every  age,  rank,  sit- 

u..>.'..  .iud  conditio: ;e." 


'I 


THE  STRENGTH  AND  THE  WEAKNESS  OF 
TAMMANY. 


the  mistake  of  asMuming  that  Tammany  liall  is  a 

11  -a  f .  -f 

If  I.,.  1 


i  t-r- 


rienc«'<l 

one  oft 

ha|Ni  •  •  t  "  l» 

the  element   of   Htrength  on    which   th»   leaJeri 

placn  their  chief  mliance.  but  liow  are  the  rank 
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ami  (ilo  recruitod  from  year  to  year  atid  held  in 
line?  An  answer  to  tliis  quesMon  is  attenip'ed 
by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Ilawley  in  the  North  American 
Revieto  for  October. 

The  mass  of  Tammany's  membership,  savs 
Mr.  Hawlev.  know  little,  and  eare  less,  about 
national  questions  that  are  designated  as  cam- 
paign issues.  "Tinimanyis  essentially  a  close 
coi  poration  Jield  together  by  a  carefully  adjusted 
community  of  selfisli  interests."  Under  the 
creed  of  self-interest,  Tammany  combines  race 
and  religious  prejudice. 

"Of  tiie  thirty-live  district  leaders  of  Tam- 
many, the  men  who  compose  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  decree  its  policy,  an  average  of  thirty 
are  Irish  Catholics.  'J'lie  others  are  Germans 
and  Jews.  These  three  elements  of  the  com- 
munity supply  the  working  membership  of  tlie 
oro-anization,  with  the  Irish  dominant  in  num- 
bers  and  influence.  The  real  voting  strength  of 
Tammany  lies  in  the  channels  of  social  and  re- 
ligious sentiment  that  are  the  basis  of  collective 
gratitude  and  individual  self-interest.  Tlie  asso- 
ciation is  organized  and  in  business  at  all  times. 
It  brings  the  lower  strata  of  society  into  hai-m- 
less  and  harmonious  good-fellowship  at  free 
entertainments,  and  knows  neither  creed  nor  clan 
in  the  distribution  of  its  charities  and  non-polit- 
ical favors. 

"In  brief,  Tammany  relies  for  much  of  its 
voting  and  moral  strength  upon  three  elements 
of  human  nature — gratitude,  avarice,  and  religious 
sentiment.  Those  who  have  accepted  its  charity 
and  kindly  favors  feel  grateful  ;  those  who  have 
learned  its  methods  are  hopeful  of  material  re- 
ward, if  they  serve  it ;  and  the  creeds  it  sustains 
are  tolerant  of  its  misdeeds.  It  keeps  city  gov- 
ernment down  to  the  level  and  the  understanding 
of  the  majority,  hiding  the  weakness  and  subter- 
fuge of  such  methods  under  banners  of  alleged 
protection  of  the  rights  of  tlie  masses." 

"FOR    ITS    OWN    POCKET    ALL    THE    TIME." 

"  This  system  that  so  easily  blends  and  binds 
into  one  harmonious  whole  all  the  antagonistic 
elements  of  races,  religions,  social  conditions,  and 
political  theories  is  not  vicious  and  corrupt  for 
the  mere  love  of  sinning.  It  will  protect  vice  or 
promote  morality  with  equal  energy  and  success, 
if  the  casli  consideration  is  the  same.  Tammany 
has  no  higher  aim.  in  fact  no  cause  for  existence, 
except  to  make  money  for  those  who  compose 
and  control  the  organization.  The  control  of  the 
city  government  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 
Power  provides  opportunity.  Tlierefore,  Tam- 
many purchases  power  with  the  favors  of  politics. 
It  aids  and  abets  crime  because  criminals  can  be 
made  to  pay  for  assistance  in  cash  and   can  then 


be  frightened  into  silence.  It  fawns  upon  the 
rich  and  powerful  when  jjroffering  the  favors  that 
will  buy  their  aid  or  indillerence,  and  crushes  the 
weak  and  poor  when  they  cease  to  yield  revenue." 

Tammany  counts  on  the  greed  of  the  rich,  as 
well  as  on  the  igiiorancte  and  avarice  of  tlie  }';oor, 
to  perpetuate  its  power,  but  Tammany's  leaders 
know  where  the  voting  strength  of  the  city  is. 
The  tenement  outvotes  the  mansion  as  ten  to  one. 

"  The  system  draws  an  arl)itrary  line  through 
the  registered  voters  of  the  city.  On  one  side 
of  that  line  it  places  the  criminals,  the  vicious, 
tlie  unscrupulous,  the  poor,  the  part^.ally  edu- 
cated, and  the  ignorant.  On  the  other  side  are 
])laced  the  men  of  property,  education,  and  re- 
finement, and  those  willing  to  bai-ter  money  or 
influence  for  special  favors  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. The  divisions  may  be  classified  as  the 
taxpayers  and  the  non- taxpayers.  The  latter 
outnumber  the  substantial  citizens  ten  to  one, 
and  from  the  larger  division  comes  the  votes 
that  keep  Tammany  in  power.  Seven-tenths  of 
the  men  on  one  side  of  the  line  are  constantly 
seeking  office,  city  employment,  political  prefer- 
ence, protection  for  vice  and  crime,  or  some  ma- 
terial favor  from  the  ruling  power  that  will  give 
them  advantage  over  competition  in  business  or 
professional  work.  Tammany  strives  to  favor 
the  multitudes  ;  therefore,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tone  of  local  government  is  kept  down  to 
the  level  of  the  masses. 

Tammany's  trading  capital. 

"  Good  breeding  and  education  do  not  always 
constitute  absolute  disqualification  for  holding 
office  under  Tammany,  but  there  is  one  require- 
ment that  is  essential — the  applicant  must  be 
worth  something  to  the  organization  in  money, 
votes  or  influence.  He  must  pay  a  fixed  sum  in 
cash  for  the  nomination  or  appointment,  must  be 
able  to  deliver  on  election  day  a  certain  number 
of  votes  of  relatives  or  friends,  or  through  his 
social,  church  or  society  connection  he  must  be 
able  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  influence  that 
will  be  useful  in  time  of  need.  This  system  of 
election,  appointment,  and  advancement  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter.  Governing  a  city  is  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  according  to  the  Tammany  creed. 
The  voters  deliver  tlie  offices  and  all  the  power 
of  administration  into  the  hands  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Those  offices  and  the  power  to  protect  and 
to  punish  are  for  the  time  being  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  Tammany,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  is  the  commerce  of  politics,  and  those 
who  follow  the  trade  must  tni-ive.  There  are 
men  in  Tammany  whose  personal  honesty  outside 
of  politics  has  never  been  questioned.  If  their 
moral  sense  is  blunted,  it  is  because  of  the  false 
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teaching  of  a  criminal  system.  They  cun  i;rant 
favors.  What  is  the  wrong,  they  ask,  of  accept- 
ing favors  in  rot  urn  ?     'I'lie  bill  goes  to  the  tax- 

payers  in  tlu'  t'nti." 

THE     -'tigers'"    WOHST    ENEMY    OEXEBAL    INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

In  concluding  his  paj>er,  Mr    Ilawley  says  : 
"  Thf  weakness  of  Tammany,  like  its  slrengtli, 
lies  in  the  uncliaiigeaV»le  clia'  -icsof  human 

nature.      Its   chief    buml    oi  ai   is  human 

selfishness  or  greed,  and  no  otlier  tie  is  so  easily 
broken.  It  is  never  disinterested  ;  never  grate- 
ful. When  the  units  of  its  strength  weaken  they 
are  cast  out.  It  is  loyal  to  no  leader,  faithful  to 
no  man,  l)eyond  the  stage  of  intense  self  interest. 
Its  party  loyalty  is  a  pretense  ;  its  devotion  to 
principles  a  sham. 

"Three-fourths  of  the  votes  that  sustain  Tam- 
many are  the  ballots  of  real  or  imaginary  self- 
interest,  the  votes  of  men  who  have  received  or 
e.xpect  material  reward  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  other  fourth  are  contributed  by  men  who  are 
sentimentally  attached  to  the  party  creed  and 
name  under  which  Tammany  masquerades.  A 
growth  of  intelligent  citizenship  to  the  stage  that 
will  enable  the  masses  to  realize  that  their  ma- 
terial interests  will  Ite  ])est  served  by  better  city 
government  will  defeat  Tammany  and  destroy  it. 
The  system  has  nothing  to  offer  beyond  the  tran- 
sient rewards  of  debased  politics.  It  is  a  fungus 
growtli  on  imperfect  social  and  political  condi- 
tions that  will  decay  an<l  die  in  the  light  of  uni- 
versal intelligence." 

WILL  EUROPE  FIGHT  US  FOR  SOUTH 
AMERICA? 

IX  the  AtJanlir  Monthly  for  Xoveml)er,  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks,  a  young  English  journalist, 
writes  the  opening  article,  under  th«!  title  "  Eu- 
rope and  America."  Mr.  Brooks  protrsLs  that 
he  does  not  write  from  the  8tandj)oint  of  one 
who  would  like  to  fight  the  Uniteil  States  for 
the  riglit  of  entrance  into  South  America,  but 
a.s  an  Englishman  who  has  learned  to  know  and 
like  this  country.  Kurthermoro,  he  ctrntenda 
that  P^ngland  is  not  ordy  without  the  temptation 
to  take  aggre.saive  mt'a.Hure.s  on  ac<'ounl  of  the 
upln^lding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  he  thinks 
his  own  country  has  its  In'xt  interests  ratlu-r  with 
till'  upholding  of  the  Monro.'  DiH'trine,  and  that 
England  would  U-  iKJSt  pli'ii.H.-d,  «»n  l\w  whole,  to 
see  us  prevent  any  Europ'an  colonizing  schetnea 
in  South  America. 

ANTI   AMEKirAN    FEKMNO    IN    KrHOVr. 

However,  he  thinkrt  .\ 
QStimate  the  feelinj^  in  (« 


.   Ill  M  tl  I99» 


what  is  styled  our  dogin  !*> 
ho   thinks  wn  utill    ii)i>r«* 
tl 

tllf  >   *;■  1     »t    1  II 

an  outlet  in 

He  thinks  tliere  has  been  •  mar 

the  p         " 

war.  i: 

America,  and  thai  t 

for  (jermany  an«l  the  ijalin  countnest  to 

what   Mr    "  i 

Englatul  - 

and  lil>erally  the  tenets  of  the  Monro««  Doctrine. 

Europe's  kyes  on  sorrii  amerm  a. 

"What  is  South  America?     It  is  someihing 
more  than  a  'land  of  revolutions.'     It  is  the  only 

part  of  the  w.    '  ''  that   lu'  '     ' 

modern  vugi-  .  n.      It i 

roost  tempting  field   for  the   n>oepliou  of  over* 
crowded    EurojHj,    c 
much  of   it  almost    >... 
Caucasians,  it^i  interior  . 

its  soil  of  seemingly  exhausiless  fertility,  its  min- 
eral wealth  \<       '  I.     An  '    ' 
domain  is  at  ;                ...ided  a:  .   ..^  .. 
pseudo- republics,  the  best  of  them  iin!«(a 
prey  of  military  adventurers,  as  turbulent 

as  they  are  cnxiked  in  W ^^''    •    ■ 

dangle  Iniforo  a  worhl  \^ 

it  is  to  lower  the  social  pn^ssuro  by  emigration, 

ail'  "  for  her  w     ' 

sivi    .L'ts  !      One  .1 

would  give  to  have  South  Am«'rica  a*  •: 

less  as  Africa  l>efore  one  can  gauge  t  ;  in 

yfl\      -1      :.     .   .     '   ,      *'      ■    -  1  >      

tl...  . 

to  the  world  since  the  days  of  imperial   Koine. 
It  is  an  ■  'of  her  tmtunil   •     " 

forced,  a-s    ...    .-k-  Is  the  "■•»•'■    -  • 
intcr«>8ts  of  the  ilog  in  the  i 

States  will  neither  take  .'^outh  Amerira  for  iier- 
R4'lf  nor  let  at  '       "    '      it.     Sli.     '         -    • 

coloniz««  the  ■  own   i- 

has  no  trade  with  it  worth  menlioi  lie  ad- 

mits no  P 

and  nnan< ,, ,^.....  ^-  ■ ,         ►.  . .  .i 

she    insists    that    .*<oiHh    .\ineri«'»    i"    within   hor 
sphere  of  influence  ;  that  »urh  I 

a.<4  exinl   tl 

(^rrred  ;     t  _ 

must  make  up  their  minds  to  leAve  IhtMr  finn  he* 

hind  them  ;  tl 

tw ••'••• 

ha 

faction  must  \n>  -  if  ai  sU.  in  a  < 

■ '  'un*  rtiei  ii'i<'U 


i;i  I  1  t  ii»" I . ' .»  I 
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WILL   ErBOPE     "  STAND    FOR         THE     MONROE 
DOCTRINK  ? 

"  Do  Ainoricans  seriously  believe  that  Europe 
will  lie  passive  forever  under  such  an  edict  ? 
Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the  bloody  and 
tangled  history  of  South  America,  and  kept  an 
eye  on  the  steady  stream  of  European  immigra- 
tion into  Brazil  and  Argentina,  can  imagine  at 
least  a  score  of  incidents,  any  one  of  which  would 
bring  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  a  decisive  test. 
Put  on  one  side  the  implacable  loyalty  of  Ameri- 
cans to  their  famous  policy,  and  on  the  other  the 
congested  state  of  Europe,  wliich  would  make 
expansion  a  necessity  even  if  it  were  not  all  the 
fashion,  the  military  spii-it  of  the  Continent  which 
will  never  show  England's  compliance  to  Ameri- 
can wishes,  the  extraordinary  inducements  to 
colonization  offered  by  South  America,  and  the 
spirit  of  revolutionary  turbulence  that  broods 
over  the  country  from  Patagonia  to  Panama — 
and  one  has  a  situation  which  it  will  take  a 
miracle  to  preserve  intact  for  another  lifty  years." 


GERMAN  ASPIRATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  "WRITER,  signing  himself  "  Ignotus, "  con- 
tributes to  the  National  Revieiv  an  article 
on  the  future  of  South  America,  which  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest  in  the  United 
States.  ' '  Ignotus  "  discusses  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  armed  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  comes  to  a  very  de- 
cided conclusion  that  there  is  indeed  very  much 
need  for  it  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  really  to 
*be  enforced. 

He  quotes  a  statement  by  Professor  Reinsch 
tliat  the  Russo- German  agreement  concerning 
China  contains  a  secret  clause  referring  to  South 
America,  by  which  Russia  promises  to  allow 
Germany  a  completely  free  hand  in  following  her 
own  interests  in  developing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  South  American  Continent. 

GERMANY    AND    ITALY    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

There  is  more  weiglit  in  what  lie  says  when  he 
points  to  the  immense  influx  of  Italian  immigrants 
into  South  America.  Italy  is  pouring  out  280,- 
000  emigrants  every  year.  German  emigration 
has  died  off  of  late,  and  does  not  exceed  75,000 
a  year.  But  it  is  likely  to  increase  very  rapidly 
in  the  near  future,  and  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  this  overflow  of  the  Old  World  will  find  its 
way  to  South  America.  To  this,  of  course,  the 
United  States  would  not  object,  so  long  as  the 
immigrants  became  loyal  citizens  of  the  South 
American  republics.     But,  as  "Ignotus"  points 


out,  any  South  American  republic  in  wliich  a 
million  German  settlers  found  themselves  might 
very  speedily  cease  to  be  Soiith  American  and 
become  a  German  state,  which  niiglit  throw  itself 
into  the  arms  of  the  German  Empire. 

A    GERMAN    STATE    IN    EMBRYO. 

Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  we  shall 
have  something  very  much  resembling  the  South 
African  "Outlander"  problem  in  moi'e  than 
one  South  American  state.  The  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, say  of  Venezuela,  are  not  by  any  means 
as  tough  as  the  Boers,  and  if  there  were  a  million 
Germans  in  Venezuela  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  dominate  the  country.  To  this  tlie 
advocates  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  make  no 
objection  so  long  as  the  German  rulers  of  Vene- 
zuela maintained  the  state  under  the  republican 
flag.  But  who  can  say,  in  view  of  the  strong 
tendency  of  men  of  every  race  to  rally  round  a 
common  center,  how  long  would  it  be  before 
Greater  Germany  in  South  America  would  ally 
itself  with  the  Fatherland.  "Ignotus"  thinks 
that  notliing  could  prevent  them,  unless  the  United 
States  prepared  to  wage  a  great  war  not  only  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  but — what  would  be  much 
more  serious — with  the  immense  German  and 
Italian  communities  which  would  by  that  time 
have  sprung  up  in  South  America.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  follow  his  argument. 

OPENINGS    FOR    COLONIZATION. 

He  says  that  the  population  of  South  America 
is  less  than  six  per  square  mile.  Thei-e  are  prob- 
ably not  more  than  40,000,000  people  on  the 
whole  continent.  But,  according  to  good  author- 
ities, about  one-tliii'd  of  South  America,  if  not 
more,  is  suited  to  white  colonists,  and  possessed 
not  only  of  a  temperate  climate,  but  of  immense 
stores  of  mineral  wealth.  Great  areas  of  open 
country  lie  unoccupied,  crying  for  settlei's.  The 
country  is  traversed  by  superb  waterways,  while 
immense  mountain  ranges  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  continent,  supplying  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  water  power.  Now,  says  "  Ignotus," 
if  the  United  States  would  undertake  to  annex 
and  develop  the  southern  continent  they  might 
say  "Hands  off!  "  But  are  they  to  play  the 
part  of  the  dog  in  tlie  manger,  and  say  that, 
wliile  they  absolutely  refuse  to  bear  the  burden 
of  civilizing  the  southern  continent,  they  will 
refuse  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  give  permis- 
sion to  European  nations  to  undertake  the  task  ? 

A    WASTE    CONTINENT. 

Revolutions  are  endemic  in  the  northwestern 
group  of  states.  No  man's  life  or  property  is 
safe.     Not  only  is  civil  war  chronic,  but  the  re- 
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publics   are  always  fighting  among  thor— -'■ .  • 
Hence  they  lack   both  capital  and  con. 
tions.      Their  niaLrnificent  waterways  are  scarcely 
utilized,  roads  hurdly  exist,  and  tlie  thnv  north- 
western  states  of  South  America,  with  an  area 
of  more  than   one-third  of  the    United    States 
have  not  1,000  miles  of       '     ,vs.     Three-fourths 

of  the  {K)pulati.>n  are  \[ ,-,  and   i-   -i     -r  the 

whole  continent  presents  just  that   ^  ,,  of 

immense  resources  utterly  wasted  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  tempt  civilize.l  powers  to  take  their  af- 
fairs  in  hand.  Is  it  possible,  asks  "  Ignotus,"  or 
probable,  that  Germany  will  consent  to  be  ex 
eluded  for  all  time  from  just  the  very  territory 
which  she  lacks  ?  Further,  is  it  in  consonaix-e 
with  the  eternal  laws  of  progress  that  she  should 
l>e  thus  excluded?  '•  Ignotus"  thinks  that  the 
Kaiser  will  be  able,  with  tact  and  judgment,  to 
put  100,000  Germans  a  year  into  tha't  part  of 
South  America  which  exj>erts  have  ascertained 
to  be  most  suitable  for  white  colonization  and 
most  thinly  peopled.  He  thinks,  too,  that  Ger- 
man statesmanship  may  be  counted  on  to  make 
all  reasonable  endeavor  to  secure  its  ends  by 
peaceful  methods  ;  but  the  time  may  come  when 
the  German  settlers  in  such  a  country  as  Vene- 
zuela will  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  inevitable 
''revolutions  "  to  get  control  of  the  government. 

GKKMAXV'S    COMMERCIAL    INTEREST. 

In  Brazil  alreaily  much  of  the  commerce  is  in 
German  hands;  ¥ir,0,oOO,000  was  investeii  by 
Germans  in  real  estate  and  industrial  enterprise! 
in  the  country  two  years  ago,  anil  since  then  tiie 
amount  has  increased.  Everywhere  German 
trade  is  being  vigorously  pre.ssed.  The  great 
Venezuela  railway  is  in  German  hands.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  in  "Ignotus"'  opinion,  points 
to  the  growth  of  great  German  interests  in  South 
America,  which  G<'rmany  will  sooner  or  later 
insist  upon  defending  with  her  army  and  navy. 

WHAT    WOILD    THE    INITED    STATES    DO? 

In  such  a  contingency  will  the  United  States 
fight?  "  Ignotus  "  thinks  that  the  German-born 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  who  numlxT  three 
millions,  wouhl  l>o  against  any  adnr-  "  'inn 
which  attacked  (ieriiiany  without  an  <\  ^ly 

good  cause.  Further,  American  trade  would 
profit  by  the  establishment  of  a  great  Teutonic 
commonwealth  in  the  northern  states  of  South 
America,  while  politically  she  would  l>oncfit  if 
she  had  a  German  state  in  the  north  to  Iialanco 
the  great  Italian  .Mfate  which  is  ; 

south.     GiMinany  will  not  act  uii: ....    , 

in  settlers,  but  when  she  haA  done  so  then  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  l>o  put  to  a  iM»vi»rer  tent 
than  any  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICA  OF  TO-MORROW. 

I  ^  ^'••'   ■  '  ■  an  era  of 

,    ,  P'  i  the  wake 

of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  the  article  contrib- 

"    '    ■  '  »'»"  ''  'by  Mr.  AlU-rt  0. 

~  'n,    th.  f     on  "T'  -    -    uh 

Africa  of  To- Morrow.  icari'f:.  ua. 

^^'■-  '  '"  names  na  the  priujary  conUuions 

^*^  l''« 'i; i  ■    ■•     'newr.       -      -theaoihrw: 

"(1)  The  fH  .  ,.f  |,  g  something 
which  is  recpjiml  or  desired  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets ;  (2)  f             ■  ^^ 

ti"iis  in  tie-    ,  ; ^,... .,,.,  ti, 

other  producing  centers;   and  (3) '»  •  ,,; 

{xjpulation." 

N'ot  onlv  '■"-   ^' »     \ '-■       •  iy 

show  any  !  „ 

tries  in   producing  the  nec«'ssaries  of  life,  but  a 
'       '        "  -t  South- African  ;  to 

'  1  ..ire  is  no  obvii-"-^  •  ..p 

peoples  inhabiting  the  land  h  .r 

then  the  H«H'rs  have  done. 

"As  the  Ht>er  of  '      '  V  .-i 

of  environment,  it  is  a  ...^ 

those  who  inhal>it  the  same  region  in  the  future 
will  1k^  much  as  he  has  Inn-n,  until   •  open 

to  the  jK'ople  of  the  land  a  desirable  uu.  <  a 

stimulus  to  more  active  industry.      V\  n 

is  useless  unless  there  is  provided  the  means  of 
a  fairly  profitable  c!  ion  of  the  pn>duet.     To 

gridiron    with    rai.  an   area   of    1,500,000 

square  miles  of  such  countr)*  purely  as  a  develop. 
iiieiit  .x.-liriiie  wotdd  involve  a  real  estate  and 
railway  sjH'culution  U-yond  anything  vi*  -  '  r- 
taken   in   the   world  «»f  finance'.      Such  a  m 

would  also  entail  an  irrigation  system  which 
would  make  anyth;  undertaken  in  our  own 

West  .seem  like  eh  ,  ..iv. 

A    COMPARISON    WITH    OfB    ORKAT    WEST. 

"  No  fair  com|>arison  lies  In'tween  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Africa  and  that  of  the  mining 
country  of  Colorado  or  California.  In  th(«o 
<Sf  ....     r./,y  j.p^r^  ^f  IjjI^^j.  ij^y^,  turno<l   mining 

"  '"to  ranrlM's.  farms,  and  ganlenH  ; 

health  and  pleasure  resorts  :   and  into  man  . 

^'•'"•''  anil  profil.H  out- 
strip                      ; I>...   .1  .J 

rai  <  IIS  of  y 
dilTi'n«nt  from  those  pre«ente<l  by  the  Sitith  Af- 
rican  veMt.      W'  ^ 

covers  an  area  [                            , 

of  that  of  the  followin  ■^  and 


I  !>•.■ 


ico,  ..  and    ! 

de|wndonct<<ii  cover  an  area  more  than  four  t 

of  that  of  Texa*.     This  jHirtioQ  of  the  Untt*^! 
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States  to-day  shows  a  population  of  upward  of 
7.000.000.  Tliis  is  the  work  of  fifty  years. 
But  tlio  world  needed  tlie  endless  variety  and  tlie 
vast  quantity  of  the  products  of  that  section, 
and  the  section  could  place  its  products  in  the 
market  in  successful  competition  with  those  of 
other  districts.  The  tide  of  ininiigration  has 
rolled  into  that  part  of  the  United  States  because 
of  the  inducements  offered  to  the  liomeseeker 
by  reason  of  possible proiluction  and  distribution. 
Railroads  have  stimulated  settlement,  and  settle- 
ment has  led  to  an  increase  in  railroads  and 
railroad  facilities.  South  Africa  offers  scant  in- 
ducement to  either  railroad  or  settler  to  essay 
the  hand-in-hand  march  which  has  made  Ameri- 
ca's great  T\''estern  frontier.  Soutli  Africa  may 
produce  gold  and  diamonds  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  few.  It  is  handicapped  in  the  production 
of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  beans,  and  potatoes  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  manv." 

MIXING    PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Robinson  shows  that  mining,  as  a  distinct 
industry,  attracts  and  provides  for  no  more  than 
a  comparatively  limited  population.  The  un- 
skilled labor  in  the  South  African  mines,  and  in 
fact  nearly  all  the  manual  labor,  is  done  by  Kaf- 
firs at  wages  wiiich  white  men  could  not  live  on. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  is  believed  that 
the  mines  directly  supported  a  resident  white 
population  of  less  than  25,000. 

"The  mining  industry  affords  special  oppor- 
tunities to  the  capitalist  and  the  investor.  It  of- 
fers a  few  well-paid  positions  to  trained  intelli- 
gence and  to  skilled  labor.  A  general  manager 
may  draw  a  salary  of  between  |500  and  $1,000 
per  month  ;  a  mechanical  engineer  may  draw 
from  8200  to  6300  ;  a  clerk  from  |100  to  |200  ; 
a  mine  foreman  from  §1.50  to  |200,  and  a  good 
working  mechanic  from  $100  to  $150.  But  these 
positions  are  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  and, 
even  if  one  be  secured,  the  cost  of  living  is  so 
great  as  to  leave  little  gain  over  a  more  poorly 
paid  position  at  home.  Large  fortunes  will  be 
made,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  those 
who  have  the  money  to  make  them.  Here  and 
there  some  one  will  strike  a  rich  vein.  But  min- 
ing in  South  Africa,  like  mining  in  our  own 
"West,  is  getting  well  settled  into  a  roiUine  in- 
dustry, limited  in  its  scope  and  in  the  number  of 
opportunities  it  offers  to  either  the  fortune-seeker 
or  the  home -seeker." 

FARMING    AND    RANCHING. 

If  we  look  to  the  occupation  and  working  of 
the  land  for  the  development  of  the  country  and 
the  increase  of  its  population,  we  are  confronted 
bv  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  South  Africa  is 


practically  ti'celess,  thus  enormously  increasing 
the  difliculty  of  securing  fuel  and  slielter,  while 
there  is  as  yet  no  e.\}K)rt  market  for  vegetables,  and 
there  is  little  land  suittnl  for  the  raising  of  grain. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  ranching,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson says  : 

"  Sheep  and  goats  have  made  men  rich  in 
Cape  Colony.  They  do  faii-ly  well  in  certain 
sections  farther  north.  But  drought,  the  devas- 
tation of  wide  areas  by  locusts,  and  the  scanty 
herbage  of  the  winter  months  would  seem  to 
preclude,  for  the  present  at  least,  any  great  prom- 
ise in  sheep-ranching,  even  for  those  who  have 
the  means  to  engage  in  it  upon  any  scale  which 
indicates  possible  profits.  The  same  condition 
interferes  with  cattle  raising.  The  South  African 
ranchman  does  not  estimate  by  the  number  of 
head  of  sheep  or  cattle  to  the  acre,  but  by  the 
number  of  acres  required  for  each  sheep,  ox,  or 
goat.  In  Cape  Colony,  the  best  district,  this  is 
said  to  be  about  six  acres  for  each  sheep." 

"  RECONSTRUCTION  "    PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  his 
prediction  that  political  and  social  conditions  will 
continue  to  be  important  factors  in  South  African 
development  for  many  years  to  come. 

"  The  war  has  stimulated  an  existing  race  an- 
tagonism. More  than  one  generation  must  elapse, 
even  though  England's  flag  shall  fly  throughout 
the  whole  country,  ere  English  neighbor  and 
Dutch  neighbor  will  forgive  and  forget.  Peace 
may  be  declared,  but  many  years  will  pass  ere 
real  peace  will  come.  The  conquered  will  hate 
the  conqueror,  and  the  conqueror  will  triumph 
over  the  conquered  and  glory  in  his  triumph, 
unless  human  nature  can  be  changed  by  royal 
fiat.  Boer  and  Briton  are  not  of  one  blood,  and 
the  present  struggle  is  but  the  culmination  of 
nearly  a  century  of  antagonism.  The  intensifi- 
cation of  the  old  bitterness  will  remain  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  South  Africa, 
until  a  new  people  shall  arise  who  can  forget 
Slachtersnek  and  Boomplatz,  Amajuba  and  In- 
gogo,  Ladysmith  and  Spionkop,  Jameson  and 
De  Wet,  Kruger  and  Chamberlain.  This  is  not 
for  the  children  of  to-day,  and  it  may  not  be  for 
their  children's  children. 

"Political  change  will  come,  perhaps,  and  prob- 
ably, in  the  shape  of  a  federated  South  Africa 
under  the  British  flag,  an  institution  not  unlike 
that  of  Canada.  There  may  come  the  Dominion 
of  South  Africa,  and  later,  perhaps,  a  great  South 
African  Republic  under  its  own  flag.  Under 
either  the  dream  and  aim  of  thousands  would  be 
attained — a  political  organization  in  which  there 
would  be  neitlier  Boer  nor  Briton,  but  in  which 
all  would  be  Africanders." 
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SALUBRIOUS  SIBERIA. 
T  X  the  R.vue  lie  Parts  M.  de  Tiiuic  gives  a  most 
A  eiitraiicinjr  picture  of  what  he  is  pU-aseil  to 
call  New  .SiU-ria.  Probably  lew  people  in  this 
country  are  aware  that  Sibi'ria,  formerly  a  name 
of  dread  and  terror  to  all  civilize»i  folk,  has  been 
much   opened    up   by  the    I;  Government. 

The  late    Czar   sincerely    i..  ,    that    Siberia 

might  become  in  time  a  great  health  resort  ;  in 
any  case  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  his 
empire.  Accordin;;;ly,  as  recently  as  May  19, 
1891,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  cut  the  first  sod 
of  the  great  railway  which  it  is  hojwd  in  Russia 
some  day  wiU  join  Moscow  to  Pekin,  and  the 
\\  est  to  the  East,  in  a  far  more  real  sense  than 
has  ever  yet  been  done. 

AI.I.    .\BOARD    FOK    SIBERIA. 

Every  Saturday  morning  an  e.xpress  train 
leaves  Moscow  for  the  East.  The  train  is  quite 
a  small  one,  consisting,  in  addition  to  a  power- 
ful engine,  of  one  first-class  car,  two  second- 
class  care,  a  dining  saloon,  and  a  baggage  car  ; 
each  compartment  contains  sleeping  arrange- 
ments for  lour  persons.  The  cars  are  lighted  by 
electricity  and  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  those 
travelers  in  search  of  new  sensations  might  do 
worse  than  to  undertake  this  fascinating  and  in- 
teresting journey.  An  important  addition  to 
this  curious  train  is  a  charming  car  which  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  library,  a  gymnastic 
hall,  and  a  game  room.  In  spite  of  all  this  lux- 
ury, the  price  of  the  journey  from  Moscow  to 
Vladivostok,  which  in  old  days  when  undertaken 
by  sea  cost  the  travt;Ier  ^i.'Joo  first- class,  now 
costs  89  roubles  (about  $4G). 

E.XTRAOKDINARY    SCENERY. 

The  railway  passes  through  marvelous  scenery, 
belonging,  one  might  say,  to  every  climate  and 
almost  to  every  country,  Siberia  alone  having 
within  its  bordere  many  kinds  of  climate,  from 
bitter  cold  to  tropical  heat,  while  the  whole  of 
this  section  of  Russia  is  well  watered. 

A    VIROI.V    COINTKY. 

From  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  seeker  after  for- 
tune .Silx;ria  is  a  virgin  country  ;  even  in  the  most 
dreary  portions  mineral  wealth  abounds,  and  time 
may  come  when  Sib<'rian  coal  will  oust  every 
other  kiiul.  Everything  hu.s  been  done  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  people  even  the  must 
dreary   wastes  ;     immigration   is   ei:  -d    iu 

every  possible  fashion,  and   in  rri"  '  :i  vil- 

lages pamphlets  setting  forth  tli  f  life 

in  Siberia  have  Iwen  distributetl.     At  the  present 
time  the  great  -^'  ' 
cereals.      "  Toii.  


the  granaries  of  Hu««i*,"  oV— •   •    •'       ••-  -^h 
consul.   Mr.  Cooke,   in  one  h. 

cattle  are  also  becoming  justly  fanivd  in 

1  ..>:..        .'.Ill  ■  • 

■   ■  -t. 
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TO    Tile    fAPEK  MAKCaS   or    TUB    WOHLO 


As    many    jHJople  are  n-  ■•       •'  -    '            y. 

baustion  of  the  primeval  \ 

world  is  affording  a  serious  problem  to  vu 

manufacturers.  ,        ■  -           •  ^^ 

future  let  them  ;  ..  . .  tree 
seems  to  flourish,  and  where  as  yet  very  little  in 
the  way  of  forestry  ba^  been  done. 

WHO    WILL    BE.VEKIT    BY    SIBERIA.? 

Already  the  international  capitalist  has  his  eye 
on  tl.    '•  .;   •        •  .an.l«- 

'"^^  '  '.  r^       -I      .•   •••     - '■..aan  and 

Belgian  oomiMinies.  So  far  (iermany  se«-ms  to 
have  the  most  profit  by  Siberia  ;  even  six  years 
ago  German  machinery  was  Ix-ing  sent  llien»  to 
the  tune  annually  of  fourtet-n  million  marks 
($3,300,000). 

The  p-rench  writer  evidi-nily  In  •  France 

will  benefit  by  her  great  ally's  m  .. , ,  .. .covered 
Golconda  ;  but  he  is  content  to  simply  8«'t  f«.rih 
the  facts  as  he  Ix'lioves  them  to  be,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  article  will  attr  .kxI  deal  of  atten- 

tion in  French  cominei.  les. 


MANCHURIA  IN  TRANSFORMATION. 
IV/TR.  ARCIIIHALl)  COLgUHOUN  contrib- 
•^' A      uies  to  the  Monthly  licview  an  article  un- 
der the  above  title,  i-       '     '    '     ' 

uj)on  the  completeii'  .    ., 

of  Manchuria  and  the  progress  which  haM  b. . - 

made.    'He  U-giim  by  stating  that  Russia  ■ 

over  200,000   men  quartered   ••■         •   •■ 

and  Manchuria,  and  mentions  ■ 

less   than   twenty  nine   generals    in    Khabarovsk 

when   he   :  '     '  '      ' 

ago.      Dii  _, 

Railway,  is  lx?ing  built  with  trrnat  t  evorv 

til- 

b*.-;.  ..    .,.. 

actively  u  ,.  , 

of  their  own  country. 

NKWCIIANQ. 

Newchang  is  sliii  entin-ly  under  RuMian  domi- 
nation, the  Russi  living  Imimi  ap|Miint4Hl 

adf' •'''•■■''■  ■••  -  ■  ' 

in 

Jo  »o  at  I  ;po.     The  junk  traffic  on 


.,  — ^. 


i«i>>><v<uO| 
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it  is  as  impossible   for   Kiissia  to  abandon  the 
country  as  it  is  for  England  to  leave  Egypt. 

THE    WEAK    POINT. 

The  weak  point  of  all  this  Mr.  Colquhoun  sees 
in  the  fact  that  the  whole  movement  is  govern- 
mental and  artificially  stimulated,  and  that  the 
colonists  being  selected,  imported,  and  set  up  by 
the  government  become  apathetic  and  careless  of 
improvement.  Another  danger  is  the  influx  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  Russia  is  going  great 
lengths  toward  imposing  restrictions  iu  this  mat- 
ter.     As  to  the  railway,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  : 

"  A  tunnel  remains  to  be  completed  through 
the  Khingan  I'ange,  and  there  is  a  gap  of  some 
113  miles  still  unbridged  and  unlaid;  here  the 
ministers  will  have  to  leave  the  train  ;  were  it 
not  for  this  the  line,  which  will  be  provisionally 
open  for  traffic  next  year,  would  this  autumn  be 
completely  practicable,  and  uninterrupted  com- 
munication from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
China  Sea  would  be  an  accomplished  fact." 

PROGRESS    IN    SIBERIA. 

Speaking  of  the  general  development  in  Si- 
beria, Mr.  Colquhoun  instances  the  progress  of 
Irkutsk. 

"  Irkutsk,  now  within  less  than  eight  days  of 
Moscow  (two  years  ago  the  journey  took  ten  and 
a  half  days)  and  tliree  and  a  half  from  Stretensk, 
the  navigation  limit  of  the  Amur,  and  close  to 
the  junction  for  the  Manchurian  railways,  is  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  all  Russia.  It  contains 
splendid  buildings,  fine  churches,  a  big  theater, 
colleges  and  schools,  and  the  nucleus  of  an  ex- 
cellent museum.  As  one  travels  westward  from 
this  city  the  succession  of  villages  is  almost  un- 
broken, until  from  Krasnoyarsk  onw^ards  to  the 
Ural  Mountains  one  hardly  ever  loses  sight  of 
distant  towns  or  villages  sprung  up  round  the 
wayside  stations.  Tomsk  and  Omsk,  both  situ- 
ated on  large  rivers,  have  increased  in  size  and 
importance — everywhere,  indeed,  there  are  visible 
signs  of  growth — and  though  much  more  might 
be  done,  especially  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Trans-Siberian  has  fully 
justified  the  expectations  of  its  originators  in 
opening  up  the  country." 

GERMANS    VERSUS    BRITISH. 

Referring  to  the  opportunities  created  by  Rus- 
sia's enterprise,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  : 

"I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  we  as  a  nation 
could  only  grasp  the  situation,  could  realize,  as 
Germans  have  realized,  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  this  bringing  of  the  East  into  close  touch  with 
the  "West,  we  might  reap  some  benefits  from  the 
great  changes  wrought  by  the  enterprise  of  Rus- 


sia. Two  years  ago,  in  traveling  across  Sibei'ia, 
I  met  one  or  two  Englishmen.  On  this  occasion 
I  have  not  met  with,  or  heard  of,  one.  There 
are  only  two  English  (irms  to  be  met  with  in  the 
4,000  miles  between  Vladivostok  and  European 
Russia.  The  English  tongue  is  hardly  known. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  four  hundred  Ger- 
mans in  Vladivostok,  the  principal  firms  through- 
out Siberia  hail  from  the  Eatlierland,  and  Ger- 
man is  the  foreign  language  of  commerce,  just  as 
French  is  that  of  society." 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  IN  WORKING 
ORDER. 

THE  November  McClure's  opens  with  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
' '  What  the  United  States  Steel  (Corporation 
Really  Is,  and  How  It  Works."  Mr.  Baker  gives 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  organizing  this  great 
company,  the  details  of  which  have  already  been 
presented  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  a  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  home  offices  and  offi- 
cers of  the  so-called  trust.  Mr.  Baker  explains 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  a  mere 
list  of  its  properties  owned  or  controlled  would 
fill  an  entire  number  of  IJcCIures  Magazine.  It 
receives  and  expends  every  year  more  money 
than  any  but  the  very  greatest  of  the  world's  na- 
tional governments  ;  its  debt  is  larger  than  that 
of  many  of  the  lesser  nations  of  Europe  ;  it  ab- 
solutely controls  the  destinies  of  a  population 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Maryland  or  Nebraska, 
and  indirectly  influences  twice  that  number  ;  it 
owns  and  controls  115  fine  steamships  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  six  important  railroad  lines,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  In  Pennsylvania  its  coal 
possessions  cover  over  75,000  acres  of  land,  worth 
I;  1,200  an  acre,  besides  30,000  acres  of  other 
land  and  quarries,  and  98,000  acres  of  leased 
natural  gas  lands.  It  owns  no  fewer  than  18,309 
coke  furnaces,  being  the  largest  coke  producer  in 
the  world.  Of  blast  furnaces  it  owns  80,  produc- 
ing 9,  000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  yearly,  and  of  steel 
plants  it  owns  about  150.  The  steel  corporation 
owns  about  two-thirds  of  the  steel  industry  of 
this  country,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  tin-- 
plate  industry,  and  the  other  third  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  rivals.  It  is  a  most  striking  fact 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  produces  more  steel 
than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  more  than 
the  whole  of  Germany.  The  one  corporation 
puts  out  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Schwab  expects  that  when 
hard  times  succeed  the  present  prosperity  the 
Steel  Corporation  will  control  probably  75  per 
cent,  of  the  steel  industry,  because  it  is  better 
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fitted  to  weather  storms  than  the  small  indepim- 
deut  concerns. 

THE    MANAUKHS    AKE    YOUNO    MEN. 

"It  is  si^'niflcant  of  the  vitality  of  the  new 
corporation  that  its  managers  are  all  men  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  averM;,'e  age  of  the  president 
and  his  cabinet  is  only  forty-eight  ;  the  oldest 
member  is  fifty- five,  and  the  youngest,  President 
Schwab,  but  thirty-nine. 

•'  It  is  a  general  though  erroneous  impression 
that  when  the  Steel  Curporatiun  was  organized 
all  of  the  ten  a1)sorbed  companies  lost  their  iden- 
tity, being  merg»'d  in  a  single  liuge  concern  man- 
aged from  New  York  City.  Hut  the  Unitetl 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  rather  a  federation  of 
independent  companies,  a  combinatioti  of  com- 
binations, each  with  its  own  distinct  govern- 
ment, oflicers,  sphere  of  influence,  and  particular 
products.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  for  in- 
stance, is  still  independent  of  the  Federal  Steel 
Company,  and  yet  both  are  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  the  same  wav  tliat 
Pennsylvania  ami  Illinois,  while  separate  States, 
each  with  its  own  governor,  are  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  title,  for  instance,  of  A.  J. 
Major  is  'President  of  tlie  American  Hridge 
Company  of  the  United  States  Steel  CorjK)ration.' 
The  organizers  here  pursued  the  historic  policy 
of  the  old  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Car- 
negie encouraged  friendly  rivalries  between  his 
plants,  spurring  them  on  with  rewards,  and  by 
firing  the  pride  of  accomplishment  he  8uccee«h'd 
surprisingly  in  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
force.  For  years  a  huge  broom,  the  mark  of 
honor,  was  shifted  from  stack  to  stack  in  the 
Carnegie  mills  as  the  record  of  the  world  was 
broken  ;  and  every  tnan,  fro^n  the  manager 
down,  gloried  in  the  presence  of  that  broom. 
So  the  various  great  companies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  will  be  encouraged  in  rivalries. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning 
practically  all  the  stock  in  each  subsidiary  com- 
pany, can  a.ssure  harmony  by  electing  such 
directors  and  officers  as  it  chooses.  Hut  one 
company  buys  of  or  sells  to  another  as  formerly, 
and  the  bargains  are  driven  just  as  shrewdly 
as  ever,  each  president  l^ing  keenly  ambitious 
to  make  a  good  showing  for  his  company.  Th<> 
disputes  which  naturally  arise  are  wtlled  by  the 
executive  committee,  silting  as  a  sort  of  supremo 
court. 

COXCENTKATION    OF   OPKICM. 

"  Formerly  llie  main  officenof  many  of  ihenub- 
sidiary  comjianifs  wrre  in  New  >  ''  *  "■■  '  '  * 
when  the  new  corporation  was  or;.,  . 

dent  Schwab  irun.-i.lanted  some  of  lhe»o  olHcea  to 


the  center,  each  of  iXa  own  proportiML  For  in- 

the   hi                                      ^  St4^d 

'     ...i-ay  was   ..  i                        .,,,,...  -  -ho 

wing  of  the  Carnt .                   uy.      *l  .n- 

agement  within  smett  of  the  snioke  of  the  fur- 

r                                 -  .,.1 

'■  .  ._      „.        .,.  _      ..    ...TO 

productive  of  picturesque  incidont«,  ■  .f  Uio 

energy  of  the  now  ma  iit.      I;  -r- 

mitting  officers  and  o!  •  g 

to  their  new  headquai  ..l 

s|)ecial  trains,  as  when   the  hcadquartoni  of  the 
Oliver  Mining  C<ii  '  '  Pill«- 

burg  to  l)uluili,  a!  ,  .  ,  with 

the  books  and  documents  of  the  comi>any,  wore 
sent  flying  to  their  destination. 

"  While  each  su)»sidiary  company  re*     ■      "'ie 
entire    managi-ment    of    its  own    manii  .g 

plants,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  new  cor|H)ra- 
lion    to  combine    in    gn-at   genera!     "  !« 

those  factors  of  production  commo:.  :  ....  .ue 
companies.  For  instance,  most  of  the  subsiiiiary 
companies  owned  their  own  iron  mines,  their 
own  coke-ovens,  and  contn)lle«l  their  own  ships 
on  the  lakes,  and  each  had  a  de|kartment  to  care 
for  these  interests.  Now,  the  ore  and  transpor- 
tation interest.s  are  gathered  in  one  great  depart- 
ment, the  chief  of  which  is  James  iJayley,  first 
vice-president  of  the  Steel  Corptiralion,  with 
oflSces  in  New  York  an<l  Duluth  ;  and  the  coke 
interest.^,  the  exjK)rt  de[>artment.  the  foreign 
offices  in  Loinlon,  and  c«Ttain  branches  uf  the 
sales  departments  are  each  grou|)ed  under  a  sin- 
gle hea*l.  Hy  this  metho<l  a  sit  v  dis- 
tributes iron  ore,  coal,  and  cvk  'ho 
various  ]>lants  as  needed,  avoiding  ci  :>- 
ments  and  supplying  plants  always  from  itie 
nearest  sources,  thereby  saving  freight  charges. 


NEW    KrriCIESCY    IN    DISTRIBITION. 
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'•  Much  of  the  economy  of  prixluf 
on  the  efliciency  of  distribution.  1- .se- 
rious delays  resulle<i  from  the  inability  to  obtain 
V(*8sel  tonnage  at  the  right  time,  or  to  load  the 

ships  with  t        -    >  •   '      '     '  >    vl. 

for  many  C'      ,  .  ...  '*' 

kind  of  ore,  were  coni|)ollod  to  purcliaso  other 
1,  •  make  the  projx'r  mi^'  "   r  iho 

I..  .*   -.  ^U'lii,  liowever,  tho   h| "no 

hun<ir(><i  ami  fifteen  vemwls  on  tli<  :s 

all  under  the  control  of  one  man.  Capu  A.    H. 


w  ■ 
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The  ships  can  thus  bo  din>cted  by  telegraph  to  the 
ore  dt»ck  in  M;t  "  .  or  W  'i, 

••<    '•   •■•  a  full  I 

.'  that  I  tr 

kind  of  ore  is  most  nwtietl. 
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"Every  plant  of  the  corporation  is  connoctocl 
by  spfi'ial  lelfgra()ii  wiivs,  and  many  by  tcle- 
plu>ne,  with  tlie  central  oHice  in  New  York,  as 
well  as  with  (^iptain  Wolvin's  office  in  Dulutli, 
so  that  the  needs  of  each  in  the  matter  of  ores, 
vessels,  and  so  on  can  be  instantly  communi- 
cated. Suppose  the  works  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  need 
a  load  of  some  special  kind  of  ore.  Mr.  Gayley's 
department  knows  the  exact  location  of  every 
boat  in  the  fleet,  and  by  reference  to  its  charts  it 
is  found  that  a  vessel  full  of  the  required  ore  is 
passing  through  the  river  at  Detroit.  A  tele- 
gram is  sent  to  the  captain,  and  the  vessel  ap- 
pears soon  after  at  Lorain.  Under  the  old  system 
there  might  have  been  all  manner  of  delays  be- 
fore the  Lorain  works  could  have  secured  this 
particular  ore.  Coke  and  coal  are  distributed 
much  in  the  same  manner  by  a  central  depart- 
ment. 

THE    NEW    METHOD    OF    SELLING. 

"In   the   matter   of   sales   there   is  still  wide 
latitude  of  independence  because  the  products  of 


companies  lias  been  coml)ined  in  one  great  of!ice 
in  London,  unilcr  tlu;  direction  of  JMillai'd  ilun- 
sicker.  It  may  be  sai<l  in  passing  tlial  th(!  cor- 
l)()ration  is  planning  the  first  really  systematic 
e]Tc)rt  (;ver  nuule  by  AmcM'icans  to  capture  foreign 
&te(d  trade,  our  exportation  of  st(>el  in  the  past 
having  been  somewhat  spasmodic  and  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  a  sui-j)lus  ])roiluct 
than  with  a  view  to  secure  a  permanent  foreign 
foothold.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  this 
development  in  view  w'hen  he  bought  the  Ley- 
]an(,l  steamship  line." 


A  GERMAN  SUSPENSION  RAILWAY. 

THE  principle  of  the  overhead  trolley  rail  for 
transporting  heavy  weights  has  been  uti- 
lized by  engineers  for  many  years.  A  familiar 
illustration  of  it  is  to  be  seen  daily  on  certain 
New  York  City  streets  in  the  apparatus  employed 
in  excavating  for  the  rapid-transit  subway.  The 
first  passenger  railroad  built  on  tliis  principle 
was  opened  for  traffic  between  the  German  towns 

the  various  companies  are  different,  one  company      of   Barmen   and    Elberfeld   early  in  the  present 

manufacturing   bridges,   another  tubes,   another 

sheet  steel,    another   wire,   another  tin-plate,   so 

that  each  can  best  sell  its  own  products.     But  in 

cases  where  several  companies  produce  the  same 

thing — steel  rails,  for  instance — they  agree  on  a 

price  and   appoint  the  same  agents   throughout 

the    countrv.      The    foreign   business  of  all  the 
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year.  The  plans  for  this  road  were  made  by 
Eugen  Langen,  a  German  engineer  at  Cologne. 
In  1893  the  municipalities  of  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld deputed  three  German  engineers  to  report 
upon  the  system  devised  by  Langen.  These  en- 
gineers, after  investigating  carefully,  came  to  a 
favorable  decision,  and  the  road  was  built. 

In  a  brief  description 
of  the  Barmen -Elberfeld 
suspension  railway  con- 
tributed to  Cassieys  for 
October  by  Mr.  Ronald 
L.  Pearse,  it  is  stated 
that  the  pi'eponderating 
impression  on  the  ob- 
server is  that  of  the 
massive  F-shaped  char- 
acter of  the  girder  de- 
sign, "not  oeautiful,  it 
must  be  admitted,  but 
with  the  industrial  char- 
acter of  the  district 
thi-ough  which  it  passes 
it  is  not  seriouslv  offen- 
sive, and  in  many  ways 
to  be  preferred  to 
smoky,  noisy,  steam  lo- 
comotive surface  trans- 
portation. To  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  the 
'  elektrische  Schwebe- 
bahn '  is  a  thing  to  be 
referred  to  and  pointed 
out  with  pride." 
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In  the  little  town  of  Vohwinkel,  however,  the 
flattop  r  girders  have  l)eeu  abandone.I  in  favor 
of  an  inverted  rshajK^d  structure,  so  as  to  give 
a  clearer  space  for  street  traffic  underneath. 

For  the  greater  part  of  its  length  the  railway 
runs  iinnie.liuiely  alx)Ve  the  Hiver  Wupper. 
There  are  sharp  curves  on  the  line,  but  there  is 
no  oscillation  of  the  cars  when  running  around 
these.  The  engineei-s,  when  cunilu«  • 
ments  in  connection  with  this  point,  ,  .„  ..^ 
sels  of  water  on  the  floors  of  the  care.  When 
running  at  a  high  speed  these  l>erame  inclined 
considerably  from  the  peri)endicular,  but  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  spilled. 

"  The  carriages  used  on  the  line  are  built  some- 
what after  American  pattern,  a  corridor  running 
down  the  center.  In  length  they  run  to  nearly 
forty  feet,  and  in  width  to  slightly  over  six  feet. 
Fifty  persons  can  be  accommodateil  in  each  com- 
partment, and  thus  each  train,  which  ordinarilv  is 
composed  of  two  cars,  is  capable  of  carrying  about 
a  hundred  passengers.  The  weight  of  the  two 
carriages — passengers  and  electric  motors  in- 
cluded— is  about  twenty-eight  tons,  making  a 
carriage  weight  of  about  si.x  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds  per  passenger.  The  cost  of  the  line 
amounted  to  only  about  £5'), 000  per  mile. 

"As  implied  above,  electric  power  is  used  for 
the  system,  the  current  being  supplied  from  the      of   withdrawing   the    Princess'   am 


next  to  one  another,  and  talked  tof^thcr  for  tli»» 

first  time.      !•  .m  at   • 

been    a    frien'i.-...^.  i    ...    . 

wliirh  each   fell   in   . 

s  of  life  !     The  I'rin. .  •!,  her 

<  ;iiiMi.-ij,  she  had  no    " 

life,  and   the   Very   \<\ 

created  a  void  which  site  did  not  know  how  to 

fill.      On   his  side  (iuizot.  who  had  fallen   from 

jxnver  some  months  I  ■••'   •      i     ^  •  '■ 

himself  happy  ;    for 

political  ambitions,  waa  left  for  the  second  lime 

a  widowi-r.  and    had   to   n-^^ret 

gression   of  a  cherislied  sun.       1 

fifty-three    years    old,    and 

Brought    together  by  the  Kin 

fortunes,  and   after  1 

other  their  isolation,  : 

that  perhaps,  by  tlie  confiiience  of  a 

ship,  they  might  V 

lalion.      The   I'rii. 

view  with  more  warmth  than   Gu  -o, 

after  all,    she   was  more   isolated    than   he  waa. 

Nevert'-*         lie  was   much  '        ■     '  '  '      rd- 

ways   r'  .    his  j>l«'<lge  to  >  ; 

"  You  remember  that  the  first  word  wliich  rt'ally 

united    us   wa.s,   *  You   s'     "  'cr 


Guixot 


Aaa 

W«J4     fifty. 

:   mis* 

in- 

i<'a 

true  friend- 


alone.'"    The  friemlsl 


lip 


recently-built  electrical  works  at  KHx?rfeld.  The 
road  was  built  by  the  C'ontinentale  (i«'Sellschaft 
fiir  Elektrische  Unternehmungen  of  Niirnl>erg. " 
A  somewhat  similar  line,  though  purely  ex- 
perimental in  character,  was  put  in  operation  in 
1S8G  at  Greenville,  N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Leo  Daft.  A 
gradient  of  6  per  cent,  and  a  curve  of  forty -five 
feet  radius  were  included  in  the  exjxsrimental 
track,  on  which  considerable  running  was  done. 


•  .;« ct 

from 

London  and  reconciling  lier  to  remain  in   Paria. 

She  saw(iui7.ot  twic-         ' -   i  .•  i   .\^-^ 

was  so  well   known   i  ral 

tact  not  to  disturb  her  in  the  hours  oot  apart  for 
her    friend.     This    waa    m    18.17,   .•••  il   biii 

ileath   in    \x29   the  Princess  was  l:     i   with 

eternal  discussions  with  her  husltand.  For  in- 
stance, ho  kept  their  only  remaining  son  with 
him  in  order  that  he  i'  "    '  -  '  '        -  to 

Kiissia,  and  then«  wr: 


THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  FRIENDSHIP. 

I"*<)   the  second   September  iiunilx-r  of  the  Re- 
vue  des    Deux    Mnndes    M.    Kriiest    Daiulet 
contributes  a  long  ami  careful  study  of  the  Prin- 
cess  Lieven.     The  article  i.s  particularly  impor 
tant   because  the  heirs  of  M.  (iuizot  have  plari-<| 
at  M.  Daudet's  disposal  the  Princess' unpublislnd 
correspondence  with  the  French  >'  "i.      M. 

Datidet  was  placed  under  certain  ii-  ...  ...>n8,  the 

effect  of  wliich  was  to  limit  a  good  deal  the  quan- 
tity he  was  allowed  to  take  from  this  great  mass 
of  correspondence,  which  will  one  day  be  given 
to  the  world  probably  in  its  entirety, 

TIIK    HKOINNINOS    OK    THK    rKIEMnSHIF. 

The  relations  l><-tween  the  Prinr.  '  *'. ' 

date   from    the  winter  of    l.H.KJ. 

the  Due  de  Broglie's  they  found  ihctnselvea  placed 


A    TOKTIKKD   SOl'U 

The  occasional   necpswiry  »i-  •<■-.-   ■■'  * 
from    Pans  threw  the  Princ. 
misM'ry   wliich   could  only   be   n 
niurn.     T'  ry  is  expreai" 

•  linary  veli-  in  ber  UUer-^ 

are  tlie  leitom  of  a  tortnonl4Ml.  |iti 
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to  rae.  I  am  overwhelmed  beforehand.  1  long 
to  weep  tweuty  times  a  day.  I  am  so  deserted 
thai  it  seems  a  year  since  I  saw  you.  Where 
am  I  to  find  courage  '(  Adieu,  1  go  to  read  your 
letter  over  again,  but  to  re-read  it  only  brings 
fresh  tears."  Another  time,  in  this  same  year 
of  1838,  when  she  had  to  go  to  Baden  on  busi- 
ness, she  failed  one  day  to  receive  his  daily  letter, 
and  so  she  bursts  out  :  '  ♦  What,  no  letter  from 
you  ?  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  not  upset  me 
so.  1  cannot  endure  it.  It  now  seems  to  me 
that  the  greatest  evil  would  be  to  remain  for  two 
days  without  any  news  of  you.  I  think  only  of 
that  ever  since  five  o'clock  yestei'day,  the  hour 
of  the  post.  I  have  been  far  in  the  mountains 
and  the  forests,  and  it  was  so  fine — it  would 
have  been  so  fine  with  you.  With  you  I  shoiild 
have  had  no  need  of  anything  or  anybody,  and 
what  was  passing  in  the  world  would  be  indiffer- 
ent to  me.  And  then  I  w-as  so  sad,  so  sad,  so 
sad  ;  you  were  so  far  off." 

guizot's  letters. 

Guizot  endeavored  to  interest  her  in  what  in- 
terested himself.  He  tells  her  of  his  travels,  and 
above  all  of  his  children.  "My  children,"  he 
says,  "slept  very  well  on  the  journey.  They 
woke  to  ask  me  for  sugar  and  cherries.  They 
are  now  sleeping  soundly  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  wearied  with  the  journey  and  with  their 
pleasure.  They  will  wake  up  to-morrow  singing 
and  hopping  about  like  birds.  I  should  have 
liked  to  leave  you  one  of  my  children.  Ah  ! 
what  vain  desires."  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  Princess  spent  all  the  time 
when  she  was  away  from  Guizot  in  weeping  and 
wailing.  She  played  a  part  in  great  affairs,  and 
she  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  politics  and  di- 
plomacy. Guizot,  become  French  ambassador 
in  London,  writes  to  her  :  "  The  English  are  far 
more  subtle  than  people  imagine,  and  singularly 
observant  and  inquisitive,  while  all  tlie  time  tliey 
have  the  appearance  of  not  looking  at  anything." 
And  again  he  is  invited  to  Windsor,  and  he 
writes:  "Think  of  me  in  Windsor.  There  is 
not  a  corner  of  this  castle  and  this  park  where  I 
am  not  stopped.  I  have  the  suite  in  which  there 
is  a  drawing-room  facing  the  Long  Walk.  The 
grand  canopy  on  the  right  of  the  chimney  in  the 
drawing-room  of  tlie  Queen — that  is  where  I  liave 
spent  so  many  evenings  by  the  side  of  George  IV. 
and  William  IV .  How  pleased  you  will  be  with 
Windsor,  but  I  do  not  envy  you  Ascot.  That 
would  make  me  die  of  boredom." 

THE    QUESTION    OF    MARRIAGE. 

Not  long  after  this  letter  the  Princess  came  to 
London  for  a  time,  but  Guizot's  ambassadorship 


terminated,  and  she  returned  to  Paris.  It  was 
after  this  return  to  Paris  that  the  question  of 
man-iage  was  mooted  between  the  two.  She 
could  not,  however,  make  up  her  mind  to  give 
up  the  title  and  name  which  had  been  so  long 
hers,  while  Guizot  had  no  use  for  a  union  winch 
would  have  been,  in  view  of  her  rank,  in  a  sense 
morganatic,  and  so  the  project  was  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  suggested. 

DEATH    OF    THE    PKINCESS. 

The  Princess  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  For  some  time  before  that  her  health  had 
failed,  but  she  had  lost  nothing  of  her  intelligence, 
her  wit,  and  the  brightness  of  lier  heart.  Tlie 
story  of  her  last  hours  is  very  touching.  An  hour 
after  death  hei-  son  Paid  brought  to  M.  Guizot  a 
letter  in  pencil  in  which  she  had  written:  "I 
thank  you  for  twenty  years  of  affection  and  of 
happiness.  Do  not  forget  me.  Adieu,  adieu. 
Do  not  refuse  my  carriage  in  the  evening."  This 
mysterious  allusion  to  her  carriage  was  explained 
by  her  will,  in  which  she  left  M.  Guizot  8,000 
francs  and  a  carriage,  for  she  had  often  said  to 
him  :  "  I  do  not  regret  that  you  are  not  rich — 
it  pleases  me,  in  fact,  but  I  cannot  resign  myself 
to  your  not  having  a  carriage  !  " 


MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  AT  PLAY. 

IN  Harmsioortli'  s  Magazine  for  October  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  modern  millionaire, 
as  Mr.  Stead  remarks,  is  not  a  typically  happy 
man.  But,  he  says,  "with  Mr.  Carnegie  it  is 
altogether  different.  I  do  not  remember  any 
man,  either  rich  or  poor,  whose  face  is  so  con- 
stantly irradiated  with  a  happy,  complacent  smile. 
After  all,  whether  we  build  in  marble  on  a  great 
estate,  or  make  mud-pies  in  the  street,  the  ma- 
terial does  not  make  much  difference  to  tiie  en- 
joyment that  you  get  out  of  the  occupation,  and 
probably  we  could  hardly  give  Mr.  Carnegie's 
temperament  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  he 
enjoys  the  building  of  shooting  lodges  and  the 
making  of  roads  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  the  street 
urchins  feel  in  damming  a  gutter  or  turning  cart- 
wlieels  in  the  roadway." 

Mr.  Carnegie  seems  never  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept he  does  it  well.  "  He  writes  seldom,  but 
he  has  never  published  an  article  which  was  not 
a  model  of  lucidity,  free  from  all  affectation  or 
any  attempt  at  fine  writing."  Mr.  Morley  is  his 
favorite  modern  man  of  letters  ;  but  his  philos- 
opher is  Herbert  Spencer.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  mountainous  correspondence,  Mr. 
Stead  says  : 

' '  Mr.  Carnegie  is  almost  as  sparing  in  his  let- 
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ters  as  Mr.  Rhodes.  There  descends  upon  Skibo 
Castle  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  daily  deluge 
of  hundreds  of  epistl.-s.  from  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women,  pro{)oundin;i;  all  man- 
ner of  methods  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Carnegie  millions  mijjht  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  m  general,  :  '  ally  forth.  ' 
of  the  letter-writer  in   j  ir.      Of  tht   :    ..,.;. 

dreds  of  letters  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  see  tens." 

Of  Mr.  Carnegie's  relations  to  his  tenantry 
Mr.  Stead  gives  a  pleasant  picture  : 

"  He  is  among  his  retainers  a  man  among  men. 
To  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  is  the  owner  of 
the  moderti  Fortunatus'  purse,  but  to  them  he  is 
simply  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  always  in  and 
out  among  them,  pottering  on  al)out  this  thing 
and  that  thing,  keenly  interested  in  all  that  is 
going  on  arountl  him.  and  always  readv  to  gccon<l 
any  of  the  many  benevolent  wisht-s  of  'Madam,' 
his  wife." 

"  Madam,"  as  Mr.  Carnegie  calls  his  wife  and 
the  mother  of  '•  Little  Missy,"  his  only  chiUi,  is 
about  as  little  known  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  wife  of  so  well  known  a  man.  Mr.  Stead 
says  : 

"  '  Nothing,'  Mrs.  Carnegie  told  mc,  *  has  ever 
been  written  about  me,  even  in  the  American 
press,'  and  she  sincerely  hoped  that  nothing  ever 
wouM  be,  either  in  America  or  here.  '  All  that 
you  can  say  of  me,  if  you  want  to  say  anything,' 
she  said,  laughing,  'is  that  I  am  the  unknown 
wife  of  a  very  well-known  man.'  '  Rut  you  must 
add,'  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  he  overheard  her  re- 
mark, '  that  she  is,  nevertheless,  the  {X)wer  be- 
hind the  throne.'  " 


"BEHIND  THE  SCENES"  ON  THE  FRENCH 
STAGE. 

MD'AVENEL  continues,  in  the  first  Sep- 
•  tember  number,  of  the  Itevue  dcs  Deux 
Mondts,  his  interesting  series  of  pajiers  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  theater.  This  time  he  deals 
with  mist  tn  scene,  and  the  actors  and  actresses. 
M.  d'Avenel  puts  very  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  the  dramatist  is  handicapped  by  the  tech- 
nical conditions  of  sct-ncry  .  '  •  .  which  he 
Well  describes  as  at  onc«;  a  i  aion  of  the 
ideal  and  an  idealization  of  matter. 

8TA0E    CO.VVF.NTIOSS. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  much  the  dratnati.<<t 
depends  upon  the  tacit  allowances  which  the  pub- 
lic are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  ■ 
have  become  unconscious,     llov. 
be  the  storm,  for  instance,  the  cardboard  tree* 
remain  motionless,  and  the  hut  of  the  v 
charcoal-burner  is  every  bit  as  large  as  the  i^i.^  .- 


i   how  much    a   «i  .       !■ 

u|)on,  and  i»,  indeed,  the  direct  fruit  of.  an  un- 

'  M.  i^MnXon 

.  r-  --      ^ , ''    '-        >•»      »»!*t 

he  knows  exactly  where  every  one  «  :  u 

'it  to  l>e  at  a  given  moment,  and  is  able  for 
.....I  reason  to  .•  •  •-  1  a  ndie.-r  '  ■  ■'  tth  no 
other  living  di..              can  «i  .-  Mr. 

W.  S.  (iilbert.  M.  d'.Avenel  gue«  on  to  trac« 
'  *  '  '  "  '  f*'n  the  written 
1  , ..  of  it.     Tlio  ac- 

tors and  a<  make  their  first  acquaintance 

with  the  piwe  winch  they  are  going  to  repreaent, 
at  the  formal  reading.      T'  •'        '•         "       n- 

erallv  reads,  and  it  is  bv  a  .  y. 

ing  ordeal  for  him.  The  different  part*  are  then 
allotted,  ami  give  rise  to  the  uKual  mingletl  de- 
light and  indignation,  acconling  to  the  length  of 
each  part.  The  author  is  generally,  in  the  case 
of.a  new  piece,  the  one  t«j  allot  the  partA,  while 
in  the  case  of  a  stock  piece  the  manager  does  iL 

AX    OVCKCROWDED    PUOFCSSIO.V. 

There  is  no  lack  of  choice,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
Conudio  Fran<;aise  has  a  staff  of  »..•••  •  .-n 
actors  and  actresses,  while  theaters  li..  ^s 

Royal,  the  Vaudeville,  and  the  Nouveautes  have 
each  al)out  thirty  p«>ople  available.  Aft«'r  the 
reading  comes  the  collation  of  the  liifTerent 
parts,  and  the  correction  of  errors  made  by  liie 
copyists. 

•M.   tl'.Vvenel    then   ih>s(--:i     •    •'   •    - '    Ve 

career  of  M.  Antoino,  of  .1 

discusses  the  influence  which   be  had   u|)on  the 
French  drama.      .A'  '         '    '      '     "    '  n 

— an<l,  to  a  great  ■.....,  ...        .  ..  .;  .... 

lutionary.  it  must  not  l)o  ;  u  that  his  mind 

V'  Mtially  that  of  the  bun>«ucrat,  and  in  many 

r.  -,  •  ■  ■<  he  was  in  hi«  ••-  •'  ' :  •'  -  -'  '-.-  c<,n. 
servative.       In    his    p  wan 

actually  lielpt>d  by  his  straitenc*!  circumstances  ; 
they  forceil   him    to  do  v  '    «nd 

only  permitted   him  to  en.,  .    .    .  •■•id 

actresses.     .-Vrtists  of  established  r  I 

have  flatly  refused  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  One 
of  h:     —     ■  ■   '.)rms  wn  '     -      -  .    rjr^mi, 

with  ...;•',  but  .hIkhI 

pretty  much  as  it  would  bo  on  the  opening  night. 
He  .  ^«  of  old    iradi- 

lion^ (ii-i.-  «ir..'..    I..,.? 

he  oven  by  in'  ■ 

phone  in  ■  •  Kranciilon  '  at  the  <  «  Fran, 

SAI.AKIU. 

Turning  to  the  operatic  itaffiv    M.  d'A\'enrl 
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of  the  time  of  Richelieu,  was  paid  about  ^1,500 
a  year,  making  allowance  lor  the  dilTerent  value 
of  money  then  and  now.  At  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xl\'.  the  lirst  tenor  of  the  Opera  re- 
ceived about  $1,"200  a  year,  while  at  the  Revolu- 
tion the  fii-st  cantatrice  at  the  OjHM'a  was  paid  as 
much  as  $3, GOO  a  year.  Of  couise,  salaries  have 
greatly  risen  since  then,  and  have  increased  still 
more  in  the  last  twenty- live  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Thus  the  first  bass  of  the  Opera 
draws  |!l8,000,  as  compared  with  §14,000  which 
his  predecessor  had  in  1880,  and  the  first  tenor 
has  $30,000  a  year.  These  salaries  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  $8,000  a  year  which  Talma  had 
under  the  Fii-st  Empire.  Frederic  Lemaitre, 
when  he  appeared  in  "  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan, "  re- 
ceived §3,000.  Salaries  of  §15  and  §25  a  day 
are  now  fairly  common,  and  !M.  d'Avenel  quotes 
the  case  of  a  good  actor  in  farces  who  is  paid 
$16,000  a  year,  although  he  is  no  better  than  his 
father,  who  only  received  §2,800  a  year  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  at  the  Theatre  Fran9aise  that 
the  great  artists  are  less  well  paid.  The  maxi- 
mum of  a  sncietaire  is  about  §7,500  a  year  ;  but, 
of  course,  the  prestige  of  the  great  house  of  Mo- 
liere  is  largely  a  compensation. 


THE  CARLYLES  AND  THEIR  HOUSEMAID. 

THE  Critic  for  October  publishes  several  let- 
ters which  Mi-s.  Carlyle  addressed  in  the 
last  year  of  her  life  to  a  servant  whom  she  was 
engaging  as  housemaid.  The  housemaid  in  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Broad  foot,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Carlyles  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death. 
Among  the  visitors  whom  she  remembered  ad- 
mitting to  the  house  were  Ruskin,  Froude,  Tyn- 
dall,  Foster,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tennyson. 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  are  long  and  brightly  writ- 
ten. Very  few  ladies  nowadays  would  write  such 
screeds  to  their  housemaids.  We  quote  one 
rather  amusing  passage  in  wliich  Mrs.  Cai'lyle 
gives  her  maid  directions  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  cat  in  case  Mr.  Carlyle  should  be 
home  before  his  wife  : 

"  I  still  hojM  he  may  not  come  till  I  myself  am 
home  first !  But — if  he  should — there  is  one 
thing  that  you  must  attend  to,  and  which  you 
would  not  think  of  without  being  told  ! — that 
cat ! ! — 1  wish  she  were  dead  !  But  /  can't 
shorten  her  days,  because — you  see — my  poor 
dear  wee  dog  liked  her  !  Well  1  there  she  is — 
and  as  long  as  she  attends  Mr.  C.  at  his  meals 
(she  doesn't  care  a  snuff  of  tobacco  for  him  at  any 
other  times  !)  so  long  will  Mr.  G.  continue  to  give 
her  bits  of  meat,  and  driblets  of  milk,  to  the 
ruination  of  the  carpets  and  hearthrugs  1  I  have 
over  and  over  again  pointed  out  to  him  the  stains 


she  has  made — but  he  won't  believe  them  her 
doing  !  And  the  dining-room  carpet  was  so  old 
and  ugly  that  it  wasn't  worth  rows  with  one's 
husband  about  !  Now,  howevei",  that  nice  new 
cloth  must  be  protected  against  the  cat-abuse. 
So  what  I  wish  is  that  you  would  shut  up  the 
creature  when  Mr.  C.  has  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or 
tea.  And  if  he  remarks  on  her  absence,  say  it 
was  my  express  desire.  He  has  no  idea  what  a 
selfish,  immoi-al,  improper  beast  she  is,  nor  what 
mischief  she  does  to  the  carpets." 

carlyle's  relations  with  tue  servants. 

Carlyle's  popularity  with  his  domestics  is  at- 
tested in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  I  could  have  lived  with  him  all  ray  days,  and 
it  always  makes  me  angry  when  I  read,  as  T  some- 
times do,  that  he  was  '  bad  tempered'  and  'gey 
ill  to  get  on  with.'  He  was  the  very  reverse  in 
my  opinion.  I  never  would  have  left  him  when 
I  did  had  I  not  been  going  to  get  married.  I 
always  remember  his  parting  words  to  me  : 
'  Jessie,  I  don't  know  your  intended  husband, 
but  if  he's  as  good  as  you  are  you  will  do  well. 
I  never  have  been  servcid  as  I  have  been  by  you, 
and  I  will  miss  you.'  I  took  a  great  pride  in  at- 
tending on  him  at  all  times,  and  studying  his 
wants  and  wishes.  It  was  ever  one  of  my  duties 
to  rush  out  at  once  and  '  move  on '  all  street 
organs  and  things  of  that  kind.  Many  a  time  in 
the  morning  before  he  rose  I  used  to  fill  his  pipe 
(the  short  clay  one  he  used  in  his  bedroom)  for 
him,  and  strike  the  match  to  light  it.  I  always 
cut  up  his  tobacco  (he  used  it  in  flat  cakes)  and 
kept  his  tin  box  regularly  supplied.  He  always 
was  so  grateful  for  these  little  services." 

In  confirmation  of  this  the  writer  of  the  article 
says  : 

"  All  the  servants  at  Cheyne  Row  were  very 
fond  of  Carlyle,  and  ready  to  do  their  very  best 
for  him.  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  observed  that 
himself  during  the  two  or  three  years  he  lived 
there  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  with  her  uncle 
thirteen  years,  noticed  the  same  thing." 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  CHRISTMAS  ISLAND, 

IN  McClures  Magazine  for  November,  Mr.  S. 
B.  Rand  gives  a  remarkable,  true  story  of 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  veritable  Treasure  Isl- 
and in  the  Pacific.  For  three  hundred  years 
vessels  had  been  passing  up  and  down  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  sighting  Christmas  Island,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  due  south  of  the 
western  tip  of  Java,  the  nearest  land,  without 
noting  anything  about  the  lonely  spot.  About 
once  a  century  some  captain  mentioned  the  island 
in  his  report.      In  the   latter  part  of   the  nine- 
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tod 


teenth  century  soino 

in  the  curious  depth         :.  , 

.     bit  of  land.     Tliey  found  that  th. 

island  was,  in  fact,  the  side  of  an  enormous  sub- 
marine mountain  ;  that  when  thev  let  their  lines 
down  even  near  the  land  tliere  was  no  bottom 
so  far  as  ordinary  soundings  were  concerned  • 
and  that  two  miles  awav  the  water  had  a  deptli 
of  over  six  thousand  feet.  To  the  north  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  was  nearly  four  miU's  below 
the  summit  of  Christmas  Island,  and  to  the  south 
almost  as  much.  In  other  words,  if  the  water 
should  suddenly  recede,  Christmas  Island  would 
loom  up  from  the  sea  bottom  around  it  much 
hitrher  than  any  mountain  known  to  man,  and 
inaccessiljly  steep. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  •  ■ CUALLEXGEK. " 

All  of  this  evidence  of  a  great  new  sea  moun- 
tain came  to  the  hands  of  the  British  scientists 
who  made  the  famous  expedition  in  the  Chalkn- 
(jT.  and  the  chief  of  these  was  Sir  John  Murray  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.    In  December  of  18SG  Cap- 
tain  Maclear,  of  the  surveying-ship  Flying  Fish, 
visited  Christinas  Island  and  got  a  party  ashore 
after  tying  the  ship  up  to  a  "tree  on  the  lan.l. 
Multitudes  of  birds  swarmed  about  the  coasts,  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  man  that  thev 
allowed   themselves  to  be  picked   up  from   the 
ground  or  from  the  trees.      In  the  intorior  a  vir- 
gin forest  covered  the  whole  island,  with  strange 
birds  and  rodents.     There  were  other  visitors  in 
1887  and  1888,  and  finally  Sir  John  Murray  ob- 
tained a  lease  of   the  island   from   the    British 
(Government  and  is  now  developing  its  resources, 
chief  of  which  is  the  phosphate  deposit-s. 

THE    INHABITANTS    TO  DAY. 

"To-day  Christmas  Island  is  populato<l  with 
men,  and  ships  anchor  familiarly  in  Flying-Fish 
Cove.     Up  the  cliff  which  once  barred'  the  way 

of   the   stoutest   explorers    runs   a   tramway a 

tramway  in  which  a  car  of  loaded  phosphate  run- 
ning down  propels  the  empty  car  going  back. 
Substantial  houses  have  been  built,  '•  con- 
structed, wells  dug,  and  the  new  i.  ,  arc 
surrounding  themselves  with  comforts.  Not  only 
iias  man  found  tliere  an  abiding  place,  but  iIh- 
plants  and  trees  and  several  of  the  animals  of 
civilization  are  also  taking  root  in  the  new  para- 
dise. (Coffee,  cocoanutpalms,  sugarcane  and 
bananas,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  r  ■  •'  '  • 
pomegranate,  nutmeg,  and  < 
ma<le  to  flourish  with  great  luxuriance  on  this 
virgin  soil.      I).              -•  been  inli 

war  on  the  ral.s, they  havt  

cess,  and  a  few  goui.n,  |iigM,  and  fowls  h.. 
been  imported. 
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AX    IDEAL   CLIMATr. 

Unlike    many   tropicAl 


-tmaa 
Kuch  a  rlimato 
'•».      MuHl  of 
'■   "'  n  dry, 
V  ii|. 


year,  «ft*«n 


the  year  tlm  w. 

''"I  '  r.  though  ■ 

ways   u\ 

east,  wli 

having  blowQ  over  mil. 

I" 

^^      ■ -■'    1  ....i.      .  ,., 

i8  84°Fahr.,  the  minin.  ..,j 

being  high,  and  devoid  of  swampy  pla*-.*.  and 

f*"''^''  h"  •  nith  of 

human  h.  .....  ..    -m 

diseases,  and  the  present  ii 

ingly  healthy.      Rain   falls  only  in  Uie  winter. 

with  the  exception  of  an  '     '       ,  r  iii 

the  higher  parts  of  the  i  ^      ..  .iner 

nights.     Occasionally  the  wiml  shift*  amiind  into 

tl:r     '        •'  • 

b.-.:     ^  .     ; 

sometimes  destroying  th«.   barges   e:  i    mi 

loading   the   ph.  During    these   storms 

many  lairds  of  ;  -     ■'■       '  • 

dragon-flies  are 
condition. 

now    ANIMAI.S    AND    PLANTS    GOT    TO    THE    ISLAND. 

But.  Strangely,  few  of  these  adventurers  over 
survive  ;  they  succumb  to  the  ravagt«  of  the 
native  rats,  crabs,  at'i  I'-'-      T' ■  ',    • 

of  the  northern  wi: 

methoil  by  whicli  Christmas  Island  was  originally 
clad  with  vegetation        '  .' 

Seeds   were   blown  .    .... .^      ;^,,. 

original  rats  may  have  come  ujion  h>g«.  nK)ts.  and 

vegetation  torn  away  fro  md  rti»ate«l 

there  in  the  storms.      1  .i. 

found  this  solitary  8|)ot  a  i: 

and  it  is  Sir  John  Murray's  theory  that  the  ex- 

«J'i thr  -' ! 

was  only  a  few  feet  above  tlu*  level  of  t 
t|'«*se  iho  coral  forma- 

tion (c«.  •."•Hit  i.i  imn-.  iiii«(  I'uusphatc  of  lime 
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wHflion.  and  the  world  at  larire  haii  U^'ti  onrirhMl 


-    "'"fc   "  '>••'    >" 

in  every  pan  of  tho  world,  il. 

of  human  food.     8lr  John  Mur- 


uiuney  for  gn«ni  >« 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SKULL-MEASURE- 
MENTS. 

A  STUDY  of  ImiDan  and  animal  relationships 
as  shown  by  the  skull  is  given  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Verhandhmg  dcs  Xatiirhi.^torisch- 
MtdiciuiscJicn  Vereius  zu  Heidelberg  by  Di\  Lud- 
wit;  Wilser. 

Two  problems  of  anthropology  are  of  funda- 
mental significance — the  question  of  the  descent 
of  man  and  his  relationship  to  other  forms  of 
life,  and  the  question  of  the  place  of  origin,  with 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  chief  human  races. 

To  answer  the  first  question  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gradual  development  of  life  on  the 
earth  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
forms,  with  the  closest  comparison  between  hu- 
man and  animal  characteristics. 

For  the  second  question — the  determination  of 
the  connecting  bridge  between  the  prehistoric 
and  the  historic — the  mental  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  different  human  races  must  be  weighed 
against  each  other  ;  aid  here  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  skull,  as  a  constant  inherited  race-mark, 
plays  a  most  important  role,  since  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  mental  activity,  is  confined  in  it,  and  is 
limited  in  its  development  by  the  skull.  Tlie 
importance  of  measurements  of  the  skull  was 
first  noticed  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  observed  that  the  opening  in 
the  skull  through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes  to 
the  brain  was  much  farther  forward  in  higher 
vertebrates  than  in  the  lower  ones,  followed  by 
the  observation  that  it  was  farther  forward  in 
white  })eople  than  in  negroes. 

Attention  became  directed  more  and  more  to 
comparisons  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  such  measurements  are  of  value  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  evolution. 

The  famous  facial  angle  was  established  as  a 
race  characteristic  and  index  of  intelligence.  It 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw,  with  another  line  extending  from  the 
cavity  of  the  ear  through  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  Evidently  this  angle  must  be  greater 
the  more  the  forehead  is  developed  and  the  less 
prominent  the  jaws  are,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  the  distinction  of  lower  from  higher  animals, 
or  as  a  point  of  difference  between  races  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intelligence.  It  is  very  sliglit 
in  reptiles  and  birds  ;  it  measures  about  20°  in 
the  dog ;  in  the  gorilla,  40°  ;  in  negro,  70°- 
75°  ;  in  the  Makoias  of  South  Africa,  64°  ;  in 
Mongolians,  75°-80°  ;  in  Australians,  85°,  while 
Caucasians  average  95°.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  straight,  almost 
perpendicular  facial  line  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  noblest  races  of  mankind,  and   has  been 


correlated    with   culture.      The    (ireek    sculptors 
adopted  an  ideal  facial  angle  of  100°. 

KKLATION    OK    UHAIN    TO    SKULL. 

The  capacity  of  the  skull  limits  the  size  of  tlie 
brain,  and  in  a  general  way  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  relative  mental  development.  The  ca- 
pacity may  be  det(;rmiiied  by  (illiiig  it  with  sand 
or  shot  and  measuring  the  quantity  used.  It 
has  been  shown  in  this  way  that  the  average 
cranial  capacity  of  white  races  is  1,500  c.  c. ,  and 
of  Australian  negroes  about  1,200  c.c.  In  gen- 
eral, the  cranial  capacity  of  the  dark  races  is 
about  one-tenth  less  than  that  of  whites.  Indi- 
cating tlie  capacity  of  the  European  skull  by  100, 
the  relations  for  other  races  would  be  indicated 
by  93  for  Mongolians,  91  for  Malays,  88  for  ne- 
groes and  Indians,  and  80  for  Hottentots  and 
Australians. 

Ketzius  believed  that  the  races  are  distin- 
guished most  clearly  by  the  form  of  the  skull, 
and  upon  that  based  a  division  of  the  human  race 
into  two  classes — those  with  long  heads,  dolicho- 
ceplialous,  and  those  with  round  heads,  brachy- 
cephalous.  Comparison  of  the  skulls  of  natives 
of  the  islands  shows  interesting  relationships  be- 
tween them.  The  peoples  of  England,  Ireland, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  show  long  skulls, 
and  give,  evidence  that  this  form  is  indigenous  to 
Europe.  The  writer  states  that  in  Germany  the 
index  of  the  skull  has  become  about  ten  units 
greater  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and 
that  hair  and  eyes  are  becoming  darker,  indicat- 
ing a  race  change  the  causes  of  which  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  ethnography. 

The  skull  may  be  taken  as  the  most  depend- 
able race-mark,  not  being  directly  responsive  to 
external  influences,  like  the  skin,  etc.,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  invariable. 
The  round  head  of  the  bulldog  and  the  long,  nar- 
row head  of  the  greyhound  may  be  traced  back 
to  a  common  ancestral  form.  All  human  beings 
must  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestral  race  ; 
the  question  is,  how  far  back  the  race  differences 
as  they  now  exist  can  be  traced. 


THE  ANTHROPOID  APES  OF  JAVA. 

IN  the  last  of  the  delightful  series  of  letters  on 
Insulinde,*  which  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  eminent 
evolutionist,  contributes  to  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau for  September,  he  gives  a  short  sketch  of 
the  gibbon  (^Hylohates'j,  the  more  widely  spread 
though  less  known  of  the  two  species  of  Asiatic 

*  The  poetic  name  bestowed  upon  the  Indian  Archipelago 
by "  Multatuli,"  tlie  Dutch  political  writer  and  idealist 
Eduard  Dowwes  Dekker,  author  of  the  famous  didactic  novel 
"Max  Havelaar." 
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antliropoiil  apes  still  extant  in 
Indian  Archipelago,  the   oiIhm  .-j . .  ,.  .^  i..  .ii- 
orang-utan    {Snti/rus  orantj),  which    is  now  c  :, 
fined  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra.      These  two  spe- 
cies, togetlier  with  their  African    •  '•• 

chimpanzee   and  the  gorilla,  so  c. 

man  in  their  entire  organization  that  no  scientist 
now  entertains  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  blooii- 
relationship  between  them.  As  Professor  IIa«' ■'  ' 
says  :  "The  same  'JOO  bones,  arrangi'd  and  t 
bined  in  the  same  way,  form  our  skeleton  ;  the 
same  300  muscU'S  make  possible  our  movement ~  : 
the  same  hair  covers  our  skin,  and  the  sjiiui- 
groups  of  ganglia  cells  are  combined  in  the  intri- 
cate convolutions  of  our  brain  ;  the  same  heart 
with  its  four  compartments  pumps  the  blootl 
through  our  body  ;  the  same  set  of  32  t«'eth  in 
the  same  arrangement  forms  our  organ  of  masti- 
cation. The  anatomical  difTerence  between  man 
and  the  anthropoid  apes  consists  merely  in  minor 
differences  in  the  shape  .and  size  of  the  several 
corresponiling  parts  consequent  upon  adaptation 
to  the  dissimilar  modes  of  living  ]>etwe(*ri  man  and 
ape,  such  differences  being  also  found  among  the 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  l»etween  the 
two  sexes.  The  genealogic  oneness  of  a  primal 
stock  having  been  proved  l)y  comparative  anat- 
omy and  j)aleontology,  it  follows  that  all  men, 
monkeys,  and  anthropoid  apes  are  descended  from 
one  common  original  stock  long  since  extinct." 

PROFESSOR    UAECKEL's    "  OA." 

Tn  view  of  the  importance  of  the  foregoing 
proposition,  Haeckel  was  especially  interested  in 
studying  the  Asiatic  anthropoids,  and  particu- 
larly a  gibbon  that  had  Ixjen  presented  to  him. 
The  natives  call  it  "Oa,"  after  its  characteristic  cry. 
The  small  animal,  when  standing  upright,  is  about 
three  feet  high,  having,  on  the  whole,  the  figure 
of  a  delicate  child  of  six,  except  that  the  head  is 
in  proportion  much  smaller,  the  bo<ly  mnrc>  .slen- 
der, the  legs  shorter,  and  the  arms  much  longer. 
Its  body  is  nearly  covered  with  a  light  gray, 
woolly,  soft  fur,  the  naked  portions — Mio  ears, 
palms,  and  soles — being  black,  as  well  as  the 
small  round  face.  A  white  bear<l  frj*  niiigin  the 
face  lends  to  it  a  peculiar  expression.  The  face 
of  the  '•  Oa  "  resembles  the  hupian  fa<-e  much  more 
clo.sely  than  does  that  of  the  orang,  the  lower 
jaw  beiiig  much  less  prominent.  aii<l  the  angle  of 
the  face  more  than  sixty  degrees. 

Ilaeckel's  little  "Oa"  sliowe«l  ni;i 
characteristics.  It  wa-s  ji'alous  in  its  l: . 
loved  to  be  bathed  aii«l  iM-tied  ;  drank  out  of 
gla.s.se8  and  cups  as  a  diild  ;  used  its  hands  in 
eating  its  boileii  rice  Hn<l  Inijt  n.s  the  .Malays  do  ; 
peeled  its  pi.sang  and  (nangen  ixa  we  do,  and  had 
a  horror  of  spiders  an-l  rrabs. 


LAXOCAQB   or   THB    *<0A.** 

The  speech  of  tlieM  anthropoids,  savs  TIaeckel, 

"air-         '  ■  '     '  !,. 

•Sy  , ;     •    h. 

force,  and  re|>etilion8  of  tlie  h  •  woll 

eiitetl  '  :rt>«  and    facial    ex  ii, 

'  •'—  —    ' •■•■■■■  1- 

J*. 
Thus  my  little  companion  uttered  his  common 
cry 'Oa' in  such  VII  '  -• iw  at 

fjuite  a  numU-r  of  u...   .  .........  .ing». 

When  he  was  comfortably  nestling  in  the  arms 
of    his   little  Malayan  girt  friend   his  soft   «(>»' 

sounded  almost   like  t' -•  _-  of  a  cat  ;   when 

he  j>erformed  his  gyni:  loud  •  ( )a  '  rang 

out  jubilant  ;  when  he  demanded  food,  it  wa.s  |ier- 
»  ,  and    when   stra;  s- 

t;  ..: y  questioning,      li. j...«, 

sitting  quietly  on  top  of  his  box,  uttering  from 
time  to  time  a  lowsighing  'Oa,  Oa,*  as  if  he  were 
reflecting  on  the  hard  fate  of  his  ,  ■•  •-  ,,r 
mourning  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  1  m 

cousins,  the  friendly  brown  Malays  and  the  un- 
canny white  Europeans." 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

TllK  whole  country  is  interesttnl  in  the  work 
of  the  .American  teachers  who  went  to  ihe 
IMiilippines  last  summer  to  take  up  tht>  difTicult 
task  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  instruction 
of  Filipino  children  in  accordance  with  American 
school  methods. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  work  to  be  assigne«l 
to  these  teachers  on  their  arrival  in  the  archi- 
|x»lago  has  not  Ikmmi   f  "  v  unilerslcKHl.      We 

are   indebted   to   Mr.  1  .k  \V.  Nash,  of  the 

riiilippine  Department  of  Tulilic  Instruction,  for 
a  full  an«l  authoritative  account  of  what  haj<  lM><<n 
done  thus  far  in  the  way  «'  ''      Vhilip- 

pine  scho<jl8,  and  for  a  su  Miains 

to  be  done.  Mr.  Nash's  statement  ap|>ears  in  the 
OctoVK?r  numlwr  of  the  F 

One  of  the  •'-••'^  '  '•  •'  ^    :•     i...  '  ^'-h- 

ment  of  a  pub;  :m   in  the  :  is 

the  lack  of  a  common  languagt*.  (^onirary  to 
a  v«'ry  general  impression  in  '*  a 

small   jKjrtion  of  the  jHipuln'  ,  ,  m, 

and  the  use  of  a  iS^taniHli-Knglisli  text-book  ia 
•-••  limited.      It  i^  !!• 

...    .       .. 1,,...     ..!!  ,.. 

illufltrattHl  texts,  object  Iraitons,  and  similar  he)|ia. 

The  following  plan  of  instnirtion  has  been  out- 
linoU  : 

"  A  school  year  of  ten  months  with  four  hours' 
olementarv    instruction    for    children    and   one 
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hour's  normal  English  instruction  for  the  native 
tearhei's  in  each  scliool  day.  Tlie  subjects  to  be 
taught  are  the  Englisli  language,  arilhniotic, 
geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  history 
of  the  riiilippinos,  general  history,  poninansliip, 
l)ookkecping.  pliysiology,  civil  government,   na- 


PROF.    FKED.  W.  ATKINSON. 

(Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Philippines.) 

ture  studios,  and  music.  The  English  language 
instruction  will  be  largely  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  elementary  English  readings  and  composi- 
tion work. 

"In  addition  to  the  instruction  during  the 
regular  scliool  year,  a  four- weeks'  normal  school 
session  will  be  conducted  for  Filipino  teachers  at 
the  capital  of  eacli  province  in  the  annual  vaca- 
tion period,  and  the  American  teachers  will  be 
detailed  and  required  to  do  work  in  these  vaca- 
tion sessions  without  additional  pay.  Night 
schools  for  adults  will  also  be  conducted  in  the 
larger  towns  throughout  the  school  year,  but 
the  teachers  serving  therein  will  receive  extra 
compensation. 

"As  soon  as  a  large  number  of  American 
teachers  are  on  the  ground  and  the  machinery 
for  elementary  instruction  is  fairly  in  operation, 
a  high- school  will  be  established  at  the  chief 
town  of  each  province,  and  later  colleges  and  a 
university  will  be  planned  ;  but  at  present  the 
organization  of  the  elementary  system  and  the 
establishment  of  the  normal,  agricultural,  and 
manual -training  schools  provided  for  in  the  edu- 


cational bill  demand  the  entire  attention  of  the 
department. 

"  One  of  the  characteristics  of  Philippine  educa- 
tion in  the  past  lias  been  its  neglect  of  girls,  it  hav- 
ing been  deemed  sufTicient  if  they  were  able  to  reail 
the  catechism  and  prayer-book.  Superintendent 
Atkinson  proposes  to  establish  a  school  for  girls 
wherever  there  is  one  for  boys,  either  in  a  build- 
ing near  the  boys'  school,  or  under  the  same 
roof,  but  with  separate  playgrounds  and  en- 
trances, since  co-education  is  not  desired  by 
these  peoples,  nor  is  it  deemed  desirable  for  them 
at  present. 

"  A  compulsory  school  law  is  now  being  con- 
sidered and  will  probably  be  enacted  as  soon  as 
pi-acticable.  The  Filipinos  themselves  desire 
such  a  law,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  be  successful  in  some  parts  of  the 
archipelago  at  the  present  time." 

GROUNDS    FOR    ENCOURAGEMENT. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks — among  which  Mr. 
Nash  mentions  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country,  the  lack  of  adequate  funds,  and  the 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  to  take 
an  initiative — there  are  not  a  few  hopeful  signs 
in  the  situation.  For  one  thing,  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    The  following  facts  are  significant  : 

"Of  the  six  hundred  Filipino  teachers  who 
attended  the  preliminary  term  of  the  Manila  nor- 
mal school,  representing  twenty-three  provinces 
and  islands  of  the  archipelago,  it  was  found  that 
fully  10  per  cent,  could  speak  English  quite  well, 
and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  were  able  to 
understand  instruction  in  geography,  history, 
drawing,  and  manual-training  when  given  in  the 
English  language.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing, 
considering  the  very  limited  instruction  these 
teachers  have  been  able  to  secure. 

"The  Filipino  child  exhibits  a  capability  foi- 
acquiring  languages  and  a  genius  for  writing, 
drawing,  and  the  lesser  mechanical  arts.  The 
handwriting  of  the  average  Filipino  schoolboy 
will  excel  in  both  style  and  neatness  that  of  the 
average  American  schoolboy  of  the  same  age. 
However,  it  is  observed  that  the  mental  powers 
of  Filipino  children  seem  to  diminish  as  they 
grow  older,  while  those  of  the  American  child 
grow  stronger  and  clearer  to  the  point  of  physi- 
cal maturity  and  beyond.  Experience  alone  will 
demonstrate  how  far  these  peoples  will  admit  of 
Anglo-Saxon  culture,  and  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest  the  world  over." 


Tin:   PI'RIODICAI.S   Ri;\ii.\vi;i). 


ilAliPKRS  .MACA/.INK. 

•  .  IT  AKPKK-8  MAGAZIXK"  for  Xuveu.U.r  i«  n^ 

1  1     '*Pl';'Hle..t«ithcoloml  ami  tinted  illuMrHtitms 

Prof  r-^T'^''^:^''' "'''*'''  ^•""  •"■'i-.th.isMu.. 

Prof.  ChHrles  C.  Nuttn.«,  i„  h  .1.  ,.,  ..f  -Tlu.  lJ.,t- 

tom„f  the  >e,i,-Htt..mpis  toKive  some  idea  of  the  ttctual 
inarmetturaan.lfauuaat  great  depths-ami  the  scenes 
that  Captain  Nemo  would  really  U-cunfronied  with  if  « 
.%.»»///»*•  were  actually  i„  wnrkinw  order.    The  mont  cu- 
nous  part  of  Profe>sor  Nuttings  article  i«  hisacx-ount  of 
the  n.etho<  s  by  which  lishes  secure  light  at  great  depth.s. 
Ihe  Alhutrnxx  captureil  a  shark  at  I. :tta)  fathoms,  or 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  which  emitt.il  from  the 
entiresurface  of  th-  l.„iy  a  vivi.l  and  greenish  phosphor- 
escent gleam.     .Numl,ers  of  other  tishes  are  titte,l  with 
phosphorescent  apparatus  to  secure  their  footl  at  these 
great  depths.     Some  that  live  near  the  lj<,tt<mj  are  pn,- 
vided  with  a  dorsal  r-nl,   which  is  hinged  so  that  it>  tip 
can  »>e  hung  imme.liately  al)ove  or  in  front  of  the  vo- 
racKMis  mouth.     At  the  end  of  this  ro<l  is  a  Imit  that  is 
luminous,  showing  that  the  most  recent  development  of 
pi.scatorial  art  has  In-en  use<l  by  the  fishes  of  the  deep 
sea  as  a  regular  professional  device. 

A  STOUY  OF   DISRAELI   .\ND  GL.^DSTOXE. 

A  very  plea.sant  contribution  to  this  numlier  is  "The 
Confe.ssions  of  a  Caricaturist,"  by  Harrv  Furniss,  the 
famous  contributor   to   I'unrh.      .Mr.    Furniss  tells  a 
most  remarkable  story  of   Disraeli  aiul  Gladstone   in 
Parliamentary  debate.     Disraeli  quf)ted  from  a  recent 
speech  ma.le  by  his  rival.      Mr.  Gladstone  starteil  up 
and  e.x-claimed  that  he  never  s;iid  such  a  thing  in  his 
life.     Disraeli  l)ecame  .silent;   several  .seconds  went  by, 
a   minute,    two    minutes,    three    minutes;    then    -the 
most  remarkable  silence  which  tlte  House  had  ever  e.x- 
perience<l    within    living   memory   was   broken   ns  the 
Tory  leader  »H-gan  slowly  once  more  to  .speak.     '  .Mr. 
Chairman,'  he  said,   -and  gentlemen '—and  then  won! 
for  word  he  repeaU-d  the  whole  speech  of  .Mr.  tJlailstone 
from  which  he  ha.l  n;  ule  his  f|U(>tatiun.  duly  intrtMlnc- 
ing  the  particular   i)as.sage  which   the  Li»)^ral   leader 
harl  denied.     Then  he  paused  and  lfM)ke«l  across  at  his 
rival.     The  challenge  was  not  to  Im-  avoi.led,  and  Mr. 
(;iadstone  Iwwed— he  would  have  raise<l  his  hat  did  he 
wear  one  in  the   Iloiise-which,  in  the  plira-seology  of 
the  ring,  was  wjuivalent  to  throwing  up  the  sixtnge." 

Aside  from  the  many  short  stori»'s,  this  is^ne  of  llnr- 
pefH  has  essays  by  Lucy  ('.  Hull  on  'Women  in  F.mo- 
tiona!  Kxpn-^sion,"  by  Dr.  Daniel  Quinn  on  "Athenian 
Concei)tions  of  the  Future  Life,"  Dr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
MMi's  chapters  in  his  short  history  of  flv  r*  ' 
in  which  he  continues  the  War  for  In<!  i 

charmingly  illustrated  nature  ess/iy.  "A  Winn-r  Kam- 
ble,"  by  .>^.  liartmann. 


J  f  «.>  ■.■  *.■  v^ 


THE  CEXTUKY. 

TIIK  Xoveml)er  Cimtnru  is  notable  for  liixnrioiiN  Il- 
lustrations,   many  of  Ihi-m    In    ' '    '         '        "    • 
Prof.  W.  v.  Trent,  of  Colunibia  rnivi  i 
a  careful  "  Hetros|n»ct  of  Americ/in  Humor,"  >N*giiinlng 
with  an   anonymous   |mhmm,    "Xew    Kngland'*   Annoy- 
ances"  of  IKV),  and  brihK'ing  the  nubjert  «l«»wn  to  the 


•«  in 


pre^nt  day   of   Mark   Twain.  Frank    St«ckt«„     Wr^t 

Harte,   J,*l   (handler   I!  ,  * 
Hiley.     Pn>fes«.,r  Tr-nr  !• 

a  whimNi'  .    If    ■ .  .        .    ".   "" 

«iual   in     >  -  U  ani  ha.  h.d  uu 

humor  such  a  proudtient  pl«c-r  couM  not  l«  a- 
him. 

TMK  s.\.\TtlS.DLMoXT  O.VLUlCX  KXVr.V.' 
The  Century  is  one  of  four  \uv..i,il...r  . 
America  that  [     "  " 
of  the  lialliNXi  .  - 

count   is  by  .Sterling  Heilig.  «ml  U  pu'bi'uh«l  w'li h  ili^ 
KUowlctlgB  and  conHeiit  of  the  U» " 
refu.s4is  to  writ«  on  his  •i|i...i.,|ty 

his  tui!'  ...         .   . 

I«erio<l,  anil  diim  nut 

ZT     ■  ..  .Me*.     Mr.  HriliK  haa 

interviewed  him  thoroughly. 

MIt.   HolOlfs  -THE  SETTLKME.VT  or  THE  WEsT." 
A  remarkably  inten>  .,1^^ 

ment  of  the  West:    A  .'^     .  w'** 

Kmerson   Hough,  illustratwl  w  it  h  picture*  by  Frt^lrric 
Kemington.     Mr.  Hough  is  well  known  as  ,,  x* 
Western   hubjecta,  es|„Hially   *s   the   -i.Kh.r 

Story  of  the  Cowlmy."     He  brir  „„. 

ilerstjinding  of  early  Western  1 , „J 

which  are  thon.ugh  and  rart?.     Mr.  Houghspr^nt  aln, 

is  to  e.x  plain  the  di'\    ■  .     -     -    ■ 

pire  through  the  tr 

governed  th.ii  de%rl..pm,.„t.     Thi»tir»icluipt*rhehea«U 

-  1  he  I'athway  of  the  Water*." 

PrtOTECT  THE  PUESIDEXT. 

Dr.  .T.   ^f.  Huckley  wrlten  on  "Tlje  A»Mgi*.fnatlon  of 
Kings  and    !  ,.  ,„„^,  .^^^ 

stancesof  1.  ,  i„  m^.  ,  y., 

fate.   Dr.  Huckley  thinks  the  HUccesauf  the  a  ,.>n 

on  thi>ory  is  liable  to  cause  f '  ' 

President  hereafter  must  I 

f"'"'-    "  1  inl.sl.      When  the  genial  cusluni 

rose  for  :,t  t«»give   rect^ptiolin    to   the   ;      '  ' 

and  to  offer  his  hand  fearlesMly  to  every  one  wh. 
come,  the  !>•       '    ■ 

an<l  there  w  i  .,„i 

nialice. 


SCK  MIX  Kits. 
•'  OCHIHXKRS"  for  November  opens  with  Mr  Ke|. 

»^     """    '  •'  Among   ihi* 

Diinkerx,"    I  .  ,,     \v     i-.  .-n,. 

The  llti'rary  fwilurr  of  thr  nunilirr  U  the  N  ,if 

a  new  M-rial  story  l»y  K   "      '  ,>. 

tlllii>s  of  Oliver    Horn."'  ,,| 

III 

' '  ■  ••  ••-  ,.......„. 

tlnunl  in  amtllier  rlinpirr  ll  •.•  ihr  hrnri  of  lh« 

•^  h  rhaplrr  of   .Mr. 

1,  . 

oril  XKW  ARilT. 

Gen.  P.  V  |ii.t.Mi  of  hU  hl» 

f  '■'     '  .fill. 
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new  organization  tlio  army  is  better  adnpti'd  to  our 
neeils  than  it  lias  In-en  at  any  previons  period  of  onr 
liistory  ;  "and  as  soon  as  tlie  new  ollicers  Iwive  become 
imbued  with  tlie  army  traditit)ns,  and  the  new  recruits 
have  ao(iuired  tiie  tlioroutih  instruction  which  tlu'y  will 
surely  receive,  the  new  and  lai'ger  army  of  77,000  men 
will  attain  that  perfection  of  discipline,  marksman- 
ship, drill,  and,  alnive  all,  devotion  to  duty,  whicli  char- 
acterized the  smaller  army  of  •2,'),000  men  in  18itS— and 
there  is  no  higher  standard.'' 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  gives  a  sketch  of  Manjuis  Ito, 
"The  Great  Man  of  Japan,"  who  has  "bridged,  Avith 
liis  own  span  of  life,  the  chasm  between  the  .Tapaii  of 
ornate  armor,  queues,  utter  exclusiveue.ss,  and  two- 
sworded  men  and  the  J.ipan  of  to-day." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IX  the  November  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Frank  Moss 
writes  on  misgovernment  and  corruption  in  New 
York  ("ity.  He  says  the  rulers  of  New  York  have  re- 
duced profitable  misgovernment  to  a  .science,  and  have 
nuide  popular  and  representative  government  a  mere 
form  and  pretence.  He  says  that  the  government  of 
New  York  City  today  is  the  most  dishonest  and  cor- 
rupt in  the  world — "a  democracy  which  continues  the 
forms  of  popular  selection  and  accountability,  but  which 
has  killed  the  spirit."  Mr.  Moss  goes  into  the  various 
counts  against  Tammany  with  considerable  detail.  He 
considers  the  one  terrible  weakness  in  the  physical 
armament  of  Tammany  the  loss  of  the  district-attornej% 
"and  we  understand  that  they  are  ready  to  spend 
$3,000,000  to  recapture  that  office." 

The  editor  of  the  CosniopoUUtn  announces  the  be- 
ginning of  a  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  run  serially 
in  the  magazine,  and  there  is  an  introduction  from  Mr. 
John  lirisben  Walker  himself.  He  considers  the  two 
dangers  standing  in  the  way  of  the  most  successful 
administration  the  country  has  ever  seen,  to  be  :  "  First, 
temptation  from  ambition — all  other  kinds  of  tempta- 
tion are  impossible  for  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  second,  danger 
from  lack  of  sufficient  mental  stamina  to  resist  the 
eternal  breaking  of  the  political  waves  which  roll  down 
upon  the  Plxecutive  Mansion."  Mr.  Walker  con.siders 
Mr.  Roosevelt  the  most  interesting  man  now  holding 
high  office  in  either  Europe  or  America.  In  Roosevelt 
we  have  the  first  example  of  the  ideal  which  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders  of  our  form  of  government — the 
man  born  with  all  the  advantages  of  comfortable  posi- 
tion and  excellent  family  conditions,  who,  after  being 
carefully  educated,  gives  himself  in  all  sincerity  to  the 
be.st  interests  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes  an  essay  on  "The 
Isolation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mind."  He  thinks  the 
chasm  between  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  is  grow- 
ing. In  England  and  America  he  says  we  still  think 
it  proper  to  know  something  of  the  French  mind,  but 
we  disapprove  of  it;  while  of  the  German  mind  we 
neither  approve  nor  disapprove,  but  are  cheerfully  will- 
ing to  remain  perfectly  ignorant. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  in  ilfcC/K  re's  for  November  is  by 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker, "  What  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  Really  Is,  and  How  It  Works."  This 
we  have  reviewed  in  the  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month,"  as  well  as  the  article  by  S.  B. 
Rand  entitled  "The  Romance  of  Christmas  Island." 


Prominent  among  tlie  cont  rihut  ions  in  this  number 
is  a  ciiaracter  sketch  of  President  'i'iieodore  Roosevelt 
by  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  antiior  of  th'j  striking 
character  sketches  of  Bryan,  Hanna,  and  Croker  pul>- 
lished  in  this  .same  magazine.  Mi.  White  says  the 
President  is  a  "rugged,  virile,  honest,  ( lieerf ul,  clear- 
minded  man,  with  great  strength  for  hard  work  ;  young, 
vigorous,  and  brave,  flinging  himself  into  his  life-work 
with  rejoicing,  as  a  strong  man  runs  a  race."  Mr.  White 
thinks  that  President  Roosevelt  may  liave  to  learn  the 
art  of  fencing,  which  Mr.  McKinley  knew  so  well,  to 
adopt  the  commercial  treaties  which  will  affect  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  country  almost  as  seriously  as  an 
entirely  new  tarifl  bill.  "  If  he  tries  to  learn  it  he  will 
learn  it  well,  despite  his  training." 

"  When  Roosevelt  said  that  he  would  follow  McKin- 
ley's  policy,  it  is  foolish  to  presume  that  Roosevelt 
meant  to  give  a  servile  ijnitation  of  McKinley.  The 
new  President  will  accept  the  McKinley  legacy  of  un- 
fini.shed  work,  but  every  unsolved  problem  will  have  to 
pass  muster  at  the  court  of  Roosevelt's  personal  con- 
viction, and  in  forming  this  conviction  the  new  Presi- 
dent will  show  an  almost  unknown  side  of  his  charac- 
ter to  the  country." 

EIGHTY  MILES  AN  HOUR  BY  AUTOMOBILE. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  gives  an  account  of  the  auto- 
mobile race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  under  the  title  "Faster 
Than  the  Express  Train."  The  picture  of  the  trium- 
phant Fournier  in  his  queer  costume,  flying  recklessly 
along  the  road,  is  a  most  dramatic  one.  Mr.  Wellman 
says  that  of  the  machines  engaged  in  the  contest  thirty 
cost  from  ^5,000  to  §8,000  each,  and  fifty  more  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000.  The  whole  trip  was  made  at  the  rate 
of  43.66  miles  per  hour,  the  distance  being  74.5  miles. 
Fournier  had  surpassed  this  in  the  Paris-Bordeaux 
race,  when  he  averaged  56.48  miles  per  hour,  but  the 
distance  was  only  346  miles.  His  automobile  was  a 
monster  machine  of  60  horse-power.  Mr.  Wellman 
says  the  winner  reached  on  favorable  pieces  of  the  road 
the  astonishing  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour. 

"Eighty  miles  an  hour  !  Can  you  understand  what 
that  means?  A  mile  in  45  seconds.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  feet  in  one  seconil.  While  traveling  on  a  fast 
railway  train  take  out  your  watch  and  time  the  seconds 
from  one  mile-post  to  another.  You  will  rarely  find 
the  number  5.5.  The  fastest  single  mile  ever  made  by  a 
locomotive,  .so  far  as  is  known,  was  in  33  seconds,  and 
tliat  on  the  best  of  steel  tracks  with  a  sharp  down- 
grade. But  here  is  a  mile  in  45  seconds  upon  a  country 
road.  Imagine  your.self  in  the  seat  with  Fournier  or 
Antony.  At  40  miles  an  hour  your  eyes,  if  unprotected 
by  goggles,  weep  like  Niobe,  and  the  tears,  instead  of 
coursing  down  your  cheeks,  run  back  upon  your  tem- 
ples. At  50  miles  an  hour  unprotected  eyes  go  blind. 
At  60  miles  an  hour  a  pebble  in  the  path  may  cause  the 
great  racer  to  leap  like  a  panther.  At  70  miles  an  hour 
one  cannot  hold  to  his  seat  without  .seizing  and  gripping 
something.  At  80  miles  an  hour  only  the  hardiest  of 
chaffeurs,  like  Fournier,  can  keep  breath  in  body  with- 
out the  use  of  a  face-mask  that  covers  nostrils  and 
mouth. 

"At  80  miles  an  hour  you  travel  the  length  of  an 
American  passenger  train  while  turning  your  head  for 
the  swiftest  sort  of  glance  at  the  fleeting  landscape. 
If  you  were  traversing  Broadway  at  that  speed,  and 
lifted  your  hat  to  a  lady  at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  you 
would  put  it  back  on  your  head  at  Thirty-eighth,    You 
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would  cross  twenty-seven  internetting  «tr«.t«  In  one 
nunuto.  At  N.  miles  „n  hour  one  wouI<l  trnTel  fruoi 
>ew  iork  to  Chicago  in  eleven  and  a  half  houni." 


THE   LADIES'   HONfE  JOrRNAL. 

IX  the  Xovenilxr  L<n/Jt«iyoiiif  JoHrmii  Mr    H    K 

Palmer  tells  "Where  the  Presidents  Turkey  Conieii 
iTom."  Mr.  Horjue  Vose.  of  Westerhy.  K  I  in  the 
smcessful  dealer  in  Kho<le  Islan.l  turkeys  who'sends  a 
remarkable  bird  every  year  to  the  White  Mouse  at 
Illanks^'lvin^,'  and  at  Christmits  time.  Mr.  V. 
not  raise  turk.-ys  himself,  but  contracts  with  the  i 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  rugged  pastures  of  the 
Narra^iansett  reyion.  which  .seems  parMcularly  salubri- 
ous for  the  turkey  kind,  taking  the  entire  fl.nks  of  the 
breeders.  Mr.  Vose  sends  turkeys  to  Eur..|ie.  and  even 
to.^.uth  America.  He  has  W-vix  supplying  the  \Vhit« 
Hnnse  on  Thanksgiving  occasions  ever  since  1873,  when 
a  :<«;-iH)under  was  .sent  to  President  Grant. 

Rlith  K.  Swain  descrilxs  '\>v)me  Thrilling  Ascents 
I  Have  .Ma.le."  The  writer  is  iH)ssess,.,l  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  mount  every  po.s.sible  height,  and  she  numbers 
the  dangerous  Strasburg  spire,  the  leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa,  Hologna's  towers  St.  Peter's  dome,  and  the  (;il> 
raltar  rock  among  her  numerous  achievement.s. 

In  -Mr.  Clevelan.l  MnfTitt's  readable  sketch  of  Ira  I). 
Sankey,  "A  Voice  Heard  Around  the  World,"  there  are 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  revivalist  singing  on 
various  sacred  spots  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  a>  in  the 
crowdefl  gatherings  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  MofTett 
says  .Mr.  .<ankey's  splendid  voice,  two  octaves  of  clear, 
synii«ithetic  tones  in  the  b-iritone  range,  and  hisailmir- 
ably  distinct  articulation  are  as  perfect  tcMlay  in  his 
sixtieth  year  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S. 
"  PRAXK  LESLIE'S"  for  November  is  a  .special 
X  twenty  fifth  anniversary  number,  an  enlarge<l 
i.ssue  with  many  unusual  fe.itures  of  <•  .lortnl  and  other 
illustrations.  Aside  from  the  flctiun  and  vers«-,  the  nmst 
notic«'able  contributions  are  Fridtjof  Nansen's  "The 
Race  for  the  Pule.s"  in  which  lie  di.scu.s.si>s  tiie  jiending 
enterprises  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ex»j|oration  ;  "The 
Hliie  Laws  fif  Connecticut,"  by  Hiirton  .1.  Hendrick  ; 
"How  Tammany  Wins,"  by  I^iuis  J.  I><ing ;  "The 
Realm  of  Cotton."  by  T.  C.  Smith  ;  and  "The  Great  Au- 
tomobile Race  frfim  Paris  to  Berlin,"  by  Sterling  Helllg. 


OFTING. 

THE  opening  article  in  Ihe  Xovemljer  Outing  U  on 
"Tin-  Kintc's  Hors<'s,"  by  Mr.  Edward  S(M'nrer. 
who  tells  of  Edward  Yll.  of  Kngl/md  iuk  a  Ijn-t-tler  and 
owner  of  thorough bred.s.  Mr.  Si>encer  nays  that  after 
King  P^lwaid  pa-^cd  tliroiiu'li  his  nov'    '  >«• 

he  was  e.vt  raordiii.irilN   tOrt  unati-  in   i  <g 

and  racing.     During  the  yeiirs  \^W>  to  Umr;  incluxive  ihu 
wiiiiiings  of   his   horses   remhed    the   very  n^|MTtable 
total  of  !C>V),'r£.\  IOm.,  or  ni-arly  half  n  million  didlam. 
The  otlK-r  side  of  td 
The  Sandriugham  es' 

14,(100  acreH,  worth  a  quart«r  of  n  million  Htfrllng,  ex- 
clusive of  the  livi'-sf.«  k  and  the  houw  with  it*  art 
treasures.  The  annual  r.i^t  <if  the  mynl  ■iiul  .Mr. 
Si»encer  pla<es  al  L'i'.,o<*)  f<ir  inaiiit«'n/iiiir  <l  tho 

horseH  themselveM  are  probably  worth  mjUi  " 


t   Kkiil   and   otmtr-icy.     The 


KNUUMI  VKItsrS  AMKRICAX  fOOTBALU 
Mr    John  Corbln.  the  crlrbrati^l  Am-rir^n  t'^^^W 

5 ' 

Couiilr)  and  the  Ik 

elt-nieutM  of  the  |.. ,.. 

The  American  i:ame  .Mr   ' 

a"        • 
W 

Ijejond  it.H  nn»t  principien  of  punting  and  m-t 

Americai.  ■• i  i  . 

the  test  I. 

C-- 

A  .  ..        _ 

love  for  HuccesH  and  Inexl 

ing  It,  wl    •  sulAjrdin*te»  e*rr)ihltiii 

to  the  phi 

There  is  n  m,«t  ini  article,  e>.|ieci«llj  in  tlie 

ulustrations,on  "The  l.xj.,, -Monof  tl  .   '  ••     •      t 

EfTort,"  by  Dr.  R.  T.  .M.  K.i.riH,  and 
tions.  ■ 

In  edi:  A 

perfection,  itutin;  is  (Ndngench  month  ImproTwl  furthrr 
over  it«  old  regime. 

COrXTRY  LIFE. 

COL  NTHY  LIFE"  i*  the  name  of  asumpluotu 
monthly  iH-riiNlical,  the  flntl  number  of  which 
Is   Issuwl   by    IK.ubl.-tlay.    I'ajw  &  C.    for  .V.-vmU-r. 
The  new  n 
English  |M 

its4'lf  with  all  thos,-  rural  atTaim  which  partlruUrly  In- 
terest the  man  and  wi>man  living  by  choice  in  iIm- 
country— gard.ning.  liiiids<a|N-  art,  nntnn-  Btmlv.  and 
«>ut-«f-<loor  life  in  The  v^iitor  in  Pn»f.  U  H. 

liiiiley.  of  Corm  11  I  ty,  a  prolific  luid  hie'  ''  "■■ 

ccssful  writer  cm  agriculture  and  out-ofdoor  - 
The  new  n:  ':.•  has  a  : 

ordinary  n  ,  and  i- 

exc»dlent  |xi|>fr.  The  first  nnniU-r  mniainn  among 
other  features  "A  SnifT  at  Old  (innlrms"  by  J.  P. 
Mowbray  ;  a  finely  illaHtrntetl  arrount  of  ihe  fwtAt*  of 
Ije\-i   P.  .Morton,  takrn   a>»  a  ty;  ^ 

seat  ;  a  pb'as.int   arliil.-  on  "'I 

minir  nir«l."  and  it«  fntling  groundn.  by  Xrltje  HUn- 
Chan;  "A  Honiemak.-r'w  linwn."  and  "Thn  Life  III*. 
torj-  of  a  Frt>g." 


KVERYnDDY-S  MAGAZIXF^ 
♦'   r^  VERYMODYS    MAf;\/TVK"    fdr    Xor,.mb..r 
1^     ojx'n*"  w  lih  a  !■  '  ihel'tj. 

the   richest   mine  in   C.i .,    ..  '  •' •■  ,» 

found  In  IWV4  and  mid  for  KM).    T  «n- 
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bag  to  hold  it  up.  Tlu"  lu'iivier-thnn-iiir  peopli'  admit 
timt  this  iH)int  is  to  Ih'  cousidiTi'd,  and  that,  tlicri'forc, 
the  motor  will  have  to  bo  a  very  reliable  motor  indeed  ; 
and  then  they  jjroceeil  to  point  out  that  the  aerostat, 
lii;liter-thaii-air  maehine.  ean  never  be  of  any  practieal 
use  anyhow,  even  if  you  ean  start.  For  war  purposes  it. 
offers  too  large  a  target  for  the  enemj',  for  private 
promenading  it  would  be  too  costly,  and  for  general 
tr.insportation  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  TheSantos- 
Dunumt  niac-hine  retjuires  mO  cubic  meti'rs  of  gas  for 
one  little  man  of  VIO  pouinls,  and  even  then  the  little 
man  cannot  U\V.e  ou  more  luggage  than  his  life  and  his 
nerve,  with  a  fair  chance  of  losing  both  before  he  gets 
back.  Therefore,  a  balloon  with  <a  passenger  list  of  a 
small  transatlantic  steamer  would  have  to  be  some 
twenty  times  larger  than  liarnum  &  Bailey's  biggest 
t^'Dt,  and  the  balloon  house  would  cover  a  fair-sized 
city. 

-Mr.  P.  S.  Grant  asks  in  his  title,  "Are  the  Rich  Respon- 
sible for  New  York's  Vice  and  Crime?"  and  attempts 
to  show  th.it  in  both  j)ositive  and  negative  ways  the 
rich  are  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  corruption  of 
our  metropolitan  police  force,  and  for  much  vice  in 
New  York,  which  results  from  the  exarajjle  and  influ- 
ence of  their  manner  and  life. 

In  the  "Dogs  of  War"  .Mr.  Maxi-niilian  Foster  tells 
how  dogs  are  u.sed  in  the  German  armj'  for  messenger 
service,  ammunition  carrying,  in  Red  Cross  work,  and 
in  hunting  out  criminals. 


SUCCESS. 


u 


SUCCESS"  for  November  prints  Benjamin  Harri- 
son's estimate  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  written  in 
I89S,  and  brief  eulogies  of  Mr.  McKinley  from  Secretary 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  James  Wilson,  Elihu  Root,  John  D. 
Long,  and  others.  An  article  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
pen,  "  The  Citizen  and  the  Public  Man,"  places  honesty 
as  the  foundation  of  good  citizenship,  with  courage  a 
clo.se  .second.  Hezekiah  Butterworth  writes  of  "The 
Inspiration  of  Lincoln's  First  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion," and  Edwin  Markham  takes  the  task  of  showing 
that  America  is  still  rich  in  poetic  inspiration.  Charles 
F.  Wyer  gives  "The  Romance  of  An  American  Triumph 
in  Fruit  Culture  " — the  successful  transplanting  of  the 
Smyrna  fig  in  California.  Frank  H.  Fayant  shows  how 
"Yankee  Enterprise  is  Overcoming  British  Inertia," 
and  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  discusses  "The  Olden  Type 
of  Woman  and  the  New." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  we  have 
selected  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks' article  on  "Europe 
and  America"  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Grinnell's  "Modern 
Murder  Trials  and  Newspapers,"  to  quote  from  at 
greater  length  in  the  department  of  "Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month." 

In  this  number  appears  the  text  of  the  excellent  ad- 
dress on  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster  by  Mr.  S.  W..McCall 
at  Dartmouth  College,  on  September  25,  at  the  centen- 
nial of  Webster's  graduation  from  that  institution. 
Mr.  McCall  complains  that  critics  have  applied  to  Web- 
ster's generous  nature  the  little  standards  for  little  men 
in  blaming  his  extravagance  and  carelessness.  Mr. 
McCall  thinks  such  critics  demanded  too  much  of  na- 
ture. "  If  she  had  tried  to  do  more  for  him  upon  whom 
she  had  lavished  so  many  gifts,  she  might  indeed  have 


made  him  a  great  clerk  or  bookkeeper,  but  she  might 
also  have  spoiled  him  as  a  statesman." 

Mr.  .James  K.  Ilosmer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  .settlement  of  Oklahoma  and  her  impending 
application  for  .'-Statehood  the  great  Mississipj)!  Valley 
is  now  liioroiighly  organized.  He  reviews  in  his  article 
the  history  of  this  wonderfid  region,  which  he  calls  the 
most  remarkable  river  basin  of  the  world.  The  Anwi- 
zon  surpa.sses  it  in  area,  but  is  far  less  available  for 
human  uses.  The  basin  of  the  Mississipi)i  has  scarcely 
a  scjuare  mile  which  does  not  yield  the  products  needed 
by  humanity.  In  it  are  gathered  already  some  35,000,- 
000  English-speaking  men,  the  largest  compact  body, 
except  possibly  the  poi)ulation  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  contributes  a  literary  essay  on 
"  The  Solitude  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  there  are  fur- 
ther installments  of  the  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic 
Critic,"  by  Henry  Austin  Clapp,  and  the  usual  quota  of 
fiction  and  ver.se. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  November  number  the  World''s  Work  takes 
notice  of  the  sensational  New  York  municipal  cam- 
paign with  full-page  portraits  of  Seth  Low  and  Bishop 
Potter,  and  "A  Plain  Description  of  Tammany,"  by 
Arthur  Goodrich,  who  does  not  mince  words  in  giving 
an  account  of  "the  organization"  and  its  methods.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  whether  the  anti-Tam- 
many fusion  ticket  is  successful  or  not,  the  consequences 
of  the  Tammany  regime  will  continue  for  a  time  at 
least.  "  The  taxes  that  the  citizens  will  pay  next  year 
will  be  those  assessed  this  year  under  the  old  adminis- 
tration's assessors.  The  contracts  which  have  been 
already  made  must  be  carried  out.  The  corrupt  sys- 
tems which  Tammany  has  originated  and  fostered  can- 
not be  rooted  out  by  a  balance  of  votes  merely." 

An  attractively  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee 
tells  of  "The  Proposed  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve." 
There  is  an  active  interest  advancing  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  to  set  oflf  several  millions  of  acres  in  one  tract 
lying  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  as  a  forest  reserve,  and  Dr. 
McGee  explains  the  advantage  of  such  a  national  move- 
ment. He  thinks  the  important  points  that  will  be 
gained  by  the  protection  of  this  beautiful  mountain 
forest  region  are  the  saving  of  the  soil  from  erosion  due 
to  indiscriminate  wood-cutting  ;  the  proper  regulation 
of  lumbering  ;  theprotectionof  the  water  sources,  which 
are  drying  up  in  the  forest-denuded  parts  ;  the  preven- 
tion of  disastrous  floods  ;  the  pollution  of  the  drinking 
water,  and  the  future  of  the  whole  forest  region  of 
these  beautiful  mountain  ranges. 

Mr.  Midori  Komatz,  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Lega- 
tion at  Washington,  writes  on  "Japan  and  the  United 
States,"  apropos  of  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Japan 
to  Commodore  Perry.  The  writer  is  highly  impressed 
with  the  mutual  goodwill  between  America  and  Japan, 
and  instances  our  attitude  in  the  Shimonoseki  aflfair  as 
"one  of  the  most  chivalrous  acts,  to  which  no  parallel 
can  be  found  in  all  the  world's  history." 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  discusses  the  "Problems  of  the 
British  Empire,"  Mr.  M.  G.  Cunniflf  contributes  an 
interesting  article  on  "The  American  Locomotive 
Abroad,"  defending  mo.st  effectively  our  machines  from 
the  recent  disadvantageous  comparisons  with  Engli.sh 
locomotives,    and    Prof.    L.   H.   Bailey    describes   the 


THE  PERIODICALS  REyiFM'ED. 
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thorough  organization  and  the  thorough  and  far-n-iicli- 

ing  ex{>erimeiits  of  a  Nebraska  farim-r  un  ; 

"The  Pivotal  Farm  of  tJu'  I'liioii."     A  thai 

of  Admiral  Sampson,    by   Prof.  I.  X.  Hollis,  ifivt-n  "a 

cari-fiil  ri'vifw  of  a  nuxlest,  patriotic,  uml  bravj-  canM-r." 

and  Dr.  I^jiwrence  Flick  gives  the  history  of  "The  Figlit 

Against  Tuberculosi.s." 


THE  NORTH  AMKKICAN  RKVIKW. 

THEOctober  numljerof  the A^or/h  AiiurUnn  opens 
with  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  S.  C.  T.  Ikwld  an  to 
ni-eded  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  Preyident 
against  anarchist-s.  Mr.  D<nld  holds  that  as  the  Presi- 
dent's obligation  to  "take  tare  that  the  laws  U^  faith- 
fully e.vecuted"  rests  on  him  wherever  he  is  in  the 
Unitetl  State-s,  so  the  inherent  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  his  perstin  follows  him  from  place  f«i 
place.  Hence  Congress  has  iK)wer  to  make  all  attempts 
on  the  life  of  the  President,  t»r  of  other  ollitials  pun- 
ishable with  death.  From  .Mr.  Johnston's  article  i>n 
"The  Anarchists  and  the  President  "we  have  quote<l 
elsewhere. 

.VRCIIHISHOI-   IltKLAND  ON   STItlKK.S. 

Archbishop  Ireland  makes  a  vigorous  protest  against 
infractions  of  personal  liljerty  by  strikers.  A  man's 
right  to  work,  he  declares  is  the  right  to  his  life,  which 
de[>entls  for  sustenance  on  the  fruits  of  his  laltor,  antl  it 
i-S  for  the  siinie  reastju.  the  right  of  his  wife  anil  chil- 
dren to  their  lives.  The  archbishtjp  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  jiersonal  lilierty  of 
the  strikers  themselves  or  of  their  friends.  He  would 
allow  them  to  use  all  peaceful  means  to  lay  their  c4»>e 
Wfore  non-union  workmen,  antl  to  argue  with  them. 
So  long  a.s  the  puriwse  of  "picketing*'  is  merely  tt>  gain 
knowletlge  of  the  movement.s  tif  empltiyers  or  of  ntin 
union  workers  he  would  offer  no  t)bjett  Ion,  liut  he  drawn 
the  line  at  intimiilation  in  any  and  every  form. 

THE  GOVERXMEST  OF  NEW  yoUK  CITV. 

There  are  several  instructive  articles  in  this  numlier 
on  various  pha.ses  f)f  New  York's  Taininany  g'>vern- 
nient.  The  Hon.  Getirge  li.  Uives,  pn -iilent  of  the 
Charter  Kevisirin  Commission,  writes  m\  the  jHJwer^  of 
the  mayor  under  the  revised  charter;  Comptr«)ller 
Ctjler  discusses  the  city's  nnancial  pn)blems  antl  for- 
mer Pf>lice  Commissioner  Frank  Moss  •'  the  na- 
tional ilanger  arising  from  munici[Mtt  jv.  nipt  ion. 
We  have  qut»ted  in  another  place  frt>m  Mr.  Walter  I*. 
Hawley's  study  of  Tammany  Hidl.  I'n  '  -ntcon- 
ditions,  as  .Mr.  Hives  jKiints  out,  the  1  iti.mixl 
mayor  can  hardly  cxiM-ct  to  accom|)lish  mmh 
gotnl  for  New  York  in  a  twf>-ycani' term,  but  :. 
both  the  jxjwer  and  the  op[»ortunity  to  prevent  a  viwt 
deal  of  harm  to  the  city's  interests. 

DIVORPK  I.KfilsL.VTIOX. 

.Mrs.  Kiite  Gannett  Wells  nuiki's  mime  iKTtinent  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  divorce.    Tlie  great  tlwiileralum 

at  the  present  st.iice  of  |,'  '  ■       -.     \\f^_ 

Wells,   is  greater  uiiif"i  ''*'*' 

laws.    .She  lays  especial  empftasiH  on  »r- 

riage  regulation.     She  wiys  :   ".Miik'  •• : 

but  Hurrttuntl  the  intention  of  mam  -:«l 
iiniKMlitiients  that   i' 
unless  the  welfare  .>; 

e«l."    Mrs.  WelNlne<iually  1  should 
be  allowttl  for  other  than  the      i  .ni'mf  ^n     ...■.-.     "If, 


eretl  by  »- 


moreover.  diTnrrw  I*  imiiKht  for  ofhfr  r«»«on<»  than  Infl- 

...    ...  |. 

an  un\«  r- 

-       '  ■  I. 

the  !Mike  u(  the  chililrvn  and  (or  the  kuuU  uf  the  •t«t«>.'* 
OTIiril  AltTK-LEa. 

Mr.  Clinton  K.  f»' •        -   •>     l- h- 

lie  tiebt ;  Dr.  F.  ^  , 

«f  II*  Ul    ••II  ll 

«'f    <  H.     .Mn:    .  a 

offers  ".Sune  ThoughtM  on  Pain  and  DMUh";  the  fifth 

iwijier   iu   the  ..11...  ..^_ 

IH-rinu-nt  In    i                                                                              ;,. 

<•  .Mr.  \V.  l».  liiiw- 

«'.  !>    t)-   >ubjM.-t  of 

humor. 

THE  KOKl'M. 

IN  the  Octolier  foriiin  then*  i»  n  paper  eotUlod  "  The 
South   -Africa  of  Tt>- .Morrow."   by   .Mr.  Albert  G. 
Hobin.Hon.     We  have  qiitited   fn>m  thU  luotir    '       --\- 
ineiit  i>f  "  Ijeading  ArlirlpH  of  the   .Month."      I 
ing  article  is  an  •;  >>f   1'p 

by   Mr.   Henry   1.:  — t,  a   U  ^ i- 

sptmdent  who  waa  with  .Mr.  McKlnley  on  hU  trip  t*i  the 
PaciH  *   ind  also  ,•  '      '  •        '  '  ,. 

past  .Mr    \\  ,. 

start  w.is  niiule  li  ^ 

to  California  the  1'.      ........ ..  ir 

in  the  train  in  onler  to  anMiiru  hiin<Mdf  of  t  f 

his  fcllou  ■    !S.      "W'  r 

beariiiL;  \*  ■  other,''  ^ 

anil  t4ilioUM  journey  liefon'  iw."  1  hi*  expmiNlon  of  the 
President's  in  mentioni-*!  Iiy  .Mr.  We«»t  a*  •■'-  -ne  of 
the  many  evideiu-es  of  Mr.   MrKinlej's  k.  -  anil 

thotightfulness  for  others. 

IMSTKIIUTIOX   OK  TItK  BfUPLI >   IN    iNir. 

An  interesting  article  U  contrib(ile«l  by  Uei.r^  ..ni.i. 
tlve  Henry  .s.  Htintell  on  the  Mibjis-t  of  "Our  I 
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happy  owner  nf  a  floweriiij;  I)l;int.  Mr.  Houtcll  re- 
murks  that  if  tlu'  Stato  of  .Maine  slionhl  be  railed  ni)on 
to  repay  the  deposit  of  $'.»r)t),OtKI,  this  lady  wonld  \noh- 
ably  liiive  ditlieiilty  iu  realizing  on  the  kid  gloves  and 
flowers  which  were  purchased  with  her  sliare  over  sixty 
years  ago. 

ORGAKIZ.VTION'  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PR0FB:SSI0N. 

Dr.  p.  M.  Foshay  directs  our  attention  to  a  scheme  of 
reorganization  adopted  by  the  Ameriean  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  its  St.  Paul  meeting  in  June  last.  By  this 
scheme  the  legislative  and  fiscal  work  of  the  association 
is  given  over  to  a  compact  body  of  not  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  State 
medical  .societies.  Furthermore,  the  association  asked 
the  various  State  societies  to  adoi)t  similar  plans  of  or- 
ganization in  which  the  county  medical  society  should 
be  the  unit.  Thus  the  medical  profession  will  have  an 
organization  in  every  county  in  the  Union,  fromwiiich, 
by  delegate  representation,  will  rise  the  State  organiza- 
tions, and  these  in  turn  will  directlj-  elect  the  legislation 
portion  of  the  national  association. 

PUBLIC  OWXEKSniP  AT    HOME  AXD  ABROAD. 

Writing  on  "The  Outlook  for  Public  Ownership," 
Mr.  Albert  Watkins  defines  the  present  tendency  in 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world  as  clearly  toward 
the  general  public  ownership  of  railwaj's,  although  he 
admits  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  perhaps  far  in  the  fu- 
ture, owing  to  the  obstructive  political  influence  of  the 
railwaj-  companies  themselves.  As  to  the  extension  of 
the  principle  to  other  public  utilities,  such  as  city 
lighting  and  water  service,  Mr.  Watkins  holds  that 
"when  the  principle  and  the  system  of  municipal 
ownership  come  to  be  regarded  as  generally  accepted 
and  established,  the  influential  element  of  the  so-called 
upper  class,  which  now  plots  for  the  bad  administra- 
tion of  municipal  affairs,  will  be,  as  Professor  Ely  has 
suggested,  on  the  side  of  good  administration."  He 
thinks  it  likely,  also,  that  municipal  ownershiji  in  this 
country  will  become  quite  common  before  the  national 
administration  of  railroads  is  undertaken. 

EUROPEAN  FEELING  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Prof.  David  Kinle}',  as  a  result  of  his  inquiry  into  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  dislike  toward  the  United  States 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  European  nationalities,  con- 
cludes that  this  antagonism  is  due  mainly  to  economic 
causes,  but  that  it  has  lately  grown  stronger  on  account 
of  our  foreign  policy.  "Our  territorial  expansion  has 
brought  under  our  flag  lands  that  some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  wanted  for  themselves.  That  this  is  the  true' 
explanation  ©f  the  feeling  against  us  is  admitted  by 
manj'  Europeans  when  pressed  to  be  candid.  They 
acknowledge  that  the  strictures  on  our  'land-grabbing' 
policy  and  our  'attack 'on  the  independence  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  are  a  mere  pretence.  In  Germanj', 
at  least,  there  are  many  people  who  frankly  say  that 
our  occupation  of  the  Philippines  defeated  their  coun- 
try's ambition  to  get  the  islands  for  herself." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  writes  on  "Labor  and  the  Law 
in  England";  Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long  on  "The  Colonization 
of  Siberia";  Prof.  D.  H.  Pingrey  on  "The  Decadence 
of  Our  Constitution";  Mr.  E.  Friend  on  "The  Paris 
Bourse,"  and  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill  on  "The  Monas- 
tic Dangers  in  Higher  Education." 


GUNTOX'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  REVIEW  of  President  McKinley's  public  career 
and  an  appreciation  of  President  Hoosevell  are 
among  the  timely  features  of  the  October  nunil)er  of 
(InntoiVH.  We  have  quoted  iu  our  department  of 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  from  the  editor's 
comments  on  the  problem  of  anarchy  in  the  same  maga- 
zine. 

A  LESSON  OF  THE  STEEL  STRIKE. 

In  a  review  of  the  great  .steel  strike,  which  began  on 
July  15  and  endi-d  on  September  KJ  last,  the  editor 
takes  occasion  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  steel  corporation's  managers.  He  declares 
that  it  is  almost  the  first  time  that  great  capitalists 
have  had  the  power  to  tyrannize  and  enforce  humiliating 
conditions  on  defeated  strikers  and  have  not  done  so. 
The  managers  at  the  last  offered  exactly  what  they 
willingly  conceded  at  the  first.  In  the  editor's  opinion 
thisgreatest  so-called  trust  in  the  world,  so  far  from  })e- 
ing  the  colossal  oppi'essor  of  labor  that  it  was  predicted  it 
would  be,  has  shown  a  greater  sense  of  fairness  and  dis- 
crimination, and  evidence  of  good  faith  and  willingness 
further  to  recognize  labor  unions,  even  at  the  close  of  a 
strike  in  which  the  corporation  was  victorious,  than  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  small  corporations  or  individual 
employers.  Several  important  facts  have  been  devel- 
oped by  this  strike  : 

"First,  that  the  American  people  will  not  long  sus- 
tain unjust  demands,  whoever  makes  them;  that  the 
spirit  of  fairness  will  always  command  public  support 
in  this  country,  and  that  neither  laborers  nor  politicians 
can  succeed  in  the  long  run  by  unjust  abuse  of  any 
class.  Second,  it  lias  demonstrated  that  in  order  to 
succeed  and  command  public  respect,  or  even  the  con- 
fidence of  the  wage-workers,  organized  labor  must  ha\e 
intelligent,  honest,  and  discriminating  leaders.  When 
fools  and  braggarts  are  pitted  against  diplomatic  busi- 
ness men  they  will  lose  every  time,  and  the  cause  they 
represent,  be  it  ever  so  worthj',  will  pay  the  penalty. 
Third,  that  the  present  strike  was  lost  to  the  amalga- 
mated association  through  the  lack  of  wisdom  and  un- 
fitness of  its  leiider.  The  victory  has  been  won  by  the 
company  largely  because  of  the  fairness  and  intelligent, 
respectful  attitude  of  Mr.  Schwab  and  the  corporation 
representatives.  It  is  a  defeat  to  the  association,  but  it 
is  not  a  humiliation  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organi- 
zation." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Crawford  describes  a  day's  experience  in  the 
French  Parliament ;  Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh 
writes  on  "Types  of  Irrigation  iu  the  West,"  and  IMr. 
Charles  E.  George  on  "Social  Conditions  in  Peru." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THERE  are  several  elaborate  essays  in  the  Inter- 
national Monthly  for  October,  the  points  of 
which  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  summarized  in  a 
brief  survej''.  "The  New  Poetry  in  France  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  scholarly  paper  by  M.  Gustav  Lanson.  Mr. 
John  La  Farge  concludes  his  discussion  of  "Art  and 
Artists";  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg  writes  on  "  Ameri- 
ican  Democracy"  from  a  German  i^oint  of  view. 
"French  Colonial  E.xpansion  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" is  treated  by  Camille  Guy.  Signor  Cortesi,  of 
Rome,  analyzes  the  relations  between  France  and 
Italy  ;  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  sum- 
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marizes  "  Tl...  Historical  Service  of  John  Finke,"  an.l 
Prof.  Kraiikliii  H.  Giddiiigs  reviews  »  new  work  on  the 
history  of  the  English  poor  law. 

THE  AMEKICAN  SirPBEME  tX)LnT. 

The  system  of  fi<leral  ami  State  supreme  courtM  i- 
described  by  Jn^\^,>  Simeon  K.  BaldwFu,  wlio  sho«, 
that  the  system  is  distinctively  an  American  inven 
tion.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  whicli  our 
feileral  Supreme  Court  is  held  by  foreign  ol.servers 
Judge  Haldwin  relates  the  following  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  Bering  Sea  sealing  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  : 

"One  of  our  admiralty  courts  had  condemiuil  a  Cana- 
dian ves-sel  to  l)e  sold  for  breach  of  our  fishing  laws. 
She  had  l)een  seized  by  one  of  our  cruisers  at  sea,  some 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Great  Britain 
had  taken  the  jw-sition  that  our  jurisiliction  for  such 
purposes  did  not  e.xtend  l)eyond  the  three-mile  limit. 
If  so,  the  con<iemnaiion  was  a  violation  of  her  right.s. 
Diplomatic  negotiation  had  failed  to  bring  the  two  na- 
tions to  a  common  understanding.  In  tliis  state  of 
things,  the  Attorney-(ieneral  of  Canada,  acting,  as  he 
announceil,  'with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
imperial  government  of  Great  Britain,'  appeared  by 
counsel  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  L'nitetl  States, 
and  asked  for  a  writ  prohibiting  the  admiralty  court  of 
Alaska  from  enforcing  its  decision. 

"For  a  technical  rea.sou  the  writ  was  denied;  but 
that  it  wiis  asked  for  showed  the  willingness  of  a  great 
power  to  submit  to  the  ."supreme  Court  of  another  a  dis- 
pute<l  question  of  fact  and  law,  in  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  justly  and  impartially  answered." 


IKCLAXD'S  rtXAXCTAL  ORIKTAKCK. 

Thel-Jiri.  >ul  Mr   N  in  m  {Miper 

enmle.l    "lu .;„l   the    1  ...    ,  ,,^ 

Chancellor  of  the  Kxche<|uer  .i,. 


tup:  fortnightly  ukvikw. 

THK  FintniiiJith/  Iti  rhir  for  OctolM-r  contains  sev- 
eral articles  called  f)iit  by  President  .McKiiih  y's 
a.s.sa.ssi  nation. 

Mr.  Harold  Si)ender  writes  a  pajx-r  upon  Kavcnna, 
-Mr.  Xowell  ."smith  gossips  upon  the  i>oi)ularity  of  criti- 
cism, ami  Klizabeth  K<wthwaite  writes  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  her  e.xjwriences  as  a  working  woman  in 
western  Canada. 

IN   I'KAISE  OF  LORD  CL'RZOX. 

An  "Onlooker,"  in  a  jiaper  entitled  "  Lonl  Cnnr.on  : 
nn  Impression  and  a  Forecast,"  lets  him.self  gi>  in  ra|)- 
turous  euthusia.stic  panegyric.  Never  has  there  Int-n 
such  a  viceroy  a.s  the  present.  Judging  from  "On- 
l(M)ker's"  p.'iper  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  piist,  and 
Lord  (.'urzon  is  a  thaumaturgist  of  the  first  rank.  The 
paper,  however,  is  very  interesting,  as  giving  a  ilescriiH 
lion  of  what  Lord  Curz<jn  has  done  in  the  wtiy  of  shak- 
ing up  the  dry  liones  of  otTicialdom  and  it'  -  the 
I>eoples  of  India  with  the  iilea  that  the  .  is  a 
human  being  who  t^tkes  an  interest  in  their  welfan*. 
Speaking  of  Ids  lour  in  .southern  India,  the  "Onlooker'' 
jMiys  : 

"Thesleepy  stJitesand  townsand«lisfrictsof  IlieSiulh 
were  galvanized.     Their  inwigination  was  stirnil.     It 
was  all  a  revelation  to  them.     They  felt  that  the  head 
of  the  great  and   (to  them)   in 
government   was  a   man    like 

ideals  Mimething  akin  to  what  had  |»o»«M's.M-<i  ttie  mindM 
of  their  great  and  grsKl  ancestors;  ami  their  delight 
was  unfeik'ned.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Oreat  Ilrlt.uii 
which  had  Is-eii  waning  for  a  geuerutlon  wbji  revived. 
Ijunl  Curzou  had  won  ii  back." 


pt*sjjl   IH  iiH  toliuWS  ; 

"The   projioMil    is   to  alloM    u 
exemption   and    aliMt«-nient«   t» 


or  (mying  under  Schedule  A  (or  land*  and  hou»r*  to 

Ireland  ;  while  It    •'                  '  |,j 

or  Scotland,  or  i:  ,,^ 

tax,  the  limits  of  .-x.-mi.  iid  lie 

put  Imck  to  what  Mr.  1...1-.      ...  >.  -  m 

1  •*.;{,  namely,  exemption  under  •-  ,jf 
!'>>  for  iuconieii  under  JC'JUi  per  annum. ' 

INDIA'S  ISTEUKST  IX  CHINA. 

Mr.   1).  C.   Boulger  maintnins  that  th  -.t 

and  |H-ople  of   India  nri' uoim;  in  luivt*  (i  n. 

ence    in    the    Mf  ,.      ^i 

least,  they  will  I..  . I  they 

do  what  Mr.  Boulger  telhi  them.  IIU  advice  i»  BUiunted 
up  in  the  following  |>araurnphs  : 

"The  government  of  India  anil  th«-  pr^'pl«*  of  that 
country  should  not  Ix-  backwani  in  i>  .-« 

heard  by  demanding  that  the  railwa.v  ^^ ^...ih 

we  thought  it  worth  while  lo  obtuin  from  the  Chinrae 
Government  for  a  lim*  to  Yunnan  fn  '  'w 

put  in  execution  without  further  del  i  .,t, 

as  the  prelimimiry  surveys.     A  well-time«l  and  viitoroua 
policy  is  re4{uiri*il  to  pn-vent  Itulia  lieing  excl:  !    '  '-   ni 
the  few  markets  that   lie  HcceH.sible  it>  Iht.  .« 

with  reganl  to   I  ^> 

that  they   may  n  ...  ..  .jf 

Thiliet  and  result  In  the  eventual  Iumm  of  that  market; 
action  in  Yunnan  lo  pn-vent  the  1"  '  '  "  "  iij» 
and  capturing  the  market  of    a-  ..  r 

our  nose,  tlie.se  are  all  that  islmiiemtiveiy  needed  uuw." 

roUEIUNElU  AT  IIKNLEV. 

-Mr.  A.  T.  Cook,  wi  n- 

h-y  HegattJi,"  plead.n  ;  _  ..-r 

to  com[)et4s  but  olTerinK  as  a  comproudMi  to  prohibit  all 
professional  coacliing.     Mr.  C<Mik  Mty*  : 

"If  Dr.  Wjirre  hud  •.ui?ifsii«<l  to  Kia  f>«||nw.a|4>wanU 
some  resolution  I  .t- 

soever,  I  shyuld  t.  -  .  ..     ty 

had  ngrewl  with  hl»i.  The  edict  nuggemted  would  b* 
o|ieratlVi  '"     '  ■  ■  ■       ',  y 

wir)i.(Mf  ■,  i». 

I  .  esclu'  ir   lU 

c>-; iiion  and  >  .. 

THE  lUlsll   I'Altl.l  > 

Mr.  Hwlft  MrXeill.  M.P..  hiu  Jt  |Mi|irr  upon  thU  buI>' 
j'  •  *•  to 
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till'  Housi'  woiihl  commit  a  grievous  injury,  a  grii'vous 
atTront,  a  grievous  insult,  and  a  grievous  wrong  if  tliey 
ileiHirteil  from  that  great  Act  of  Parliament  which  is 
called  the  Act  of  I'nion." 

As  for  the  assertion  tliat  the  Irish  ought  to  lose  mem- 
l)ors  ln'cause  their  iH)i)ulation  has  fallen  off.  he  quotes 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Butt  in  1ST3  a  st.itement  to  the 
etTect  th.it  upon  a  nu-aii  of  p(>])ul;ilioM  and  revenue  Ire- 
lanil  ougiit  to  have  had  170 members  instead  of  101).  On 
population  alone  the  Irish  people  would  have  been  eu- 
titletl  to  2tX)  member.s  whereas  they  were  only  allowed 
ItX).  Mr.  .McNeill  quotes  an  interesting  paragraph  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  about  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, which,  he  says,  does  not  api)ear  in  the  oflticial 
■  Parli.imentary  reports.     It  run.s  as  follows  : 

"  My  i)rincipal  recollection  of  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, the  meiuber  for  West  Birmingham,  before  he 
became  a  minister,  is  that  be  was  always  most  anxious 
to  put  me  forward,  and  nij-  friends  forward,  to  do  work 
which  he  was  afraid  to  do  himself  (Home  Rule  cheers), 
and  after  he  became  a  minister  my  principal  recol- 
lection of  him  is  that  he  was  always  most  anxious  to 
lietray  to  us  the  secrets  and  counsels  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet  (cries  of  'Oh  !'  and  Home  Rule  cheers), 
and  to  endeavor,  while  sitting  beside  those  colleagues, 
and  while  in  consultation  with  them,  to  undermine 
their  counsels  and  their  plans  in  our  favor  (cheers)." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  has  a  good 
many  readable  articles,  but  none  of  very  great 
importance. 

THE  SETTLEMEXT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

It  is  very  premature  to  di.scuss  at  the  present  time 
the  settlement  of  South  Africa,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
its  conquest  is  at  present  further  off  than  ever,  but 
Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  appears  to  believe  that  I^ord 
Milner  is  going  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  re-settling 
the  country,  and  therefore  he  writes  an  article  on  South 
African  pacification.  The  chief  point  of  his  article  is  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  .scheme  for  spending 
some  £3,000,000  in  .settling  4,000  English  people  in  the 
two  Rejiublics,  so  as  to  mix  them  up  with  the  Boers. 
"Our  object."  says  Mr.  Birchenough,  "is  to  get  the 
British  and  Dutch  side  by  side  on  the  land." 

A  WINTER'S  WALK  IX  CANADA. 

Mr.  Arnold  Haultain,  a  native-born  of  India,  who  has 
lived  in  Canada  for  the  last  twenty  years,  writes  very 
plea.santly  concerning  life  in  Canada  as  studied  in  the 
town  of  Durmer.  He  says  that  among  all  but  the  edu- 
cated and  traveled  classes  in  Canada  an  Engli.shman 
is  a  foreigner.  Among  the  populace  American  habits, 
customs,  and  manners  prevail.  A  great  country  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  cartographical  line  will  have  more  in- 
fluence upon  a  little  country  than  will  a  great  country 
separated  from  it  by  .3,000  miles  of  sea.  But  there  is  a 
class,  the  educated  class  in  Canada,  w^hich  is  freeing  it- 
self more  and  more  from  the  American  infliience.  Even 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  the  American  influence, 
he  thinks,  is  only  skin-deep.  The  people  are  thorough- 
ly British.  They  glory  in  the  British  connection,  shout 
over  the  old  flag,  and  rejoice  when  Britain  wins.  Can- 
ada will  never  be  coerced  into  annexation,  and  if  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  her  career  .she  might  have  been 
coaxed,  that  day  is  long  past.    The  Canadians  have  a 


climate  like  that  of  the  Cnited  States,  which  )ias  tre- 
mendous tonic  properties.  It  .strings  up,  m.ikes  keen, 
alert,  smart.  Life  as  well  as  co,!!  hurns  (|ui(kly  in  it. 
Tlie  one  defect  of  Canada  to  wliich  Mr.  llaultaii:  calls 
attention  is  the  lack  of  a  high  standard  of  public  mo- 
rality. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FOUESTRT. 

To  articles  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  we  always  turn 
with  delight.  No  man  writes  better,  with  lighter  touch, 
and.  as  a  rule,  with  more  sen.se  than  he.  His  paper 
upon  the  "Sad  Plight  of  British  P'orestry  "  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  is  an  earnest  plea  for  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  re-atforestation  for  large  districts  that 
are  at  the  present  moment  only  yielding  50  cents  an  acre 
as  .sheep-farms.  Tlie  forests  of  Belgium  cover  1,740,- 
000  acres,  and  yield  a  return  of  ^20,000,000  a  year.  There 
are  3,000,000  acres  of  woodland  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  ought  to  yield  $35,000,000  a  year,  but 
which.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  seems  to  think,  do  not  pay 
their  way.  He  suggests  that  $50,000  should  be  voted 
annually  for  the  next  fifty  years  in  order  to  plant  1,000 
acres.  Upon  this  land  5,000.000  trees  c^jnild  be  planted, 
which,  after  fifteen  years'  time,  would  begin  to  be  profit- 
able, and  in  about  eighty  years'  time  would  yield  a  profit 
of  .'i!4,0C0  a  year.  If  no  more  than  $.50,000  were  voted  an- 
nually for  the  next  fifty  years,  the  state  Avould  have 
made  a  progres.sive  investment  of  half  amillion,  ^^about 
the  cost  of  four  dai/s  ngninst  the  Boers"— the  italics 
are  Sir  Herbert's  own— and  earn  the  gross  revenue  of 
$468,750.  But  to  carry  out  this  programme  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  Sir  Herbert's  opinion,  to  exterminate 
the  rabbit.  If  rabbits  are  maintained,  it  would  involve 
an  initial  tax  upon  a  plantation  of  from  $4,000  to  $4,500 
an  acre. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY  IN  AMERICA. 

Dr.  Robert  Henry  Nesbitt,  who  has  recently  visited 
England,  has  been  much  struck  by  the  difference  be- 
tween English  and  American  surgical  practice.  The 
English  rely  upon  antiseptics,  whereas  the  Americans 
rely  upon  ascepsis — which  is  a  learned  word  for  extreme 
t-leanliness.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  by  operating  in  gloves  with  asceptic  pre- 
cautions we  can  obtain  better  results  than  by  any  elab- 
orate system  of  antiseptics. 

ANARCHISM. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  writes  a  very  sen.sible  paper  on 
the  subject  of  anarchism,  pointing  out  that  the  Tories 
have  often  favored  assassination,  as  well  as  anarchists, 
and  that  we  .should  carefully  avoid  confounding  philo- 
.sophic  anarchists  with  anarchists  who  actually  practice 
murder.     He  says  : 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  our  government  were  asked 
to  enter  into  a  European  concert  to  repress  anarchism, 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked  me  what  1  thought  of  such  a  step, 
saying  his  disinclination  to  it  was  that  the  modes  of 
procedure  in  some  counti'ies  were  such  as  would  revolt 
the  English  people,  and  England,  if  it  entered  into  the 
concert,  would  be  committed  to  the  approval  and  be  un- 
derstood to  .sanction  wliatever  occurred.  It  was  impo-s- 
sible  not  to  agree  in  this  view.  Every  country  has 
means  of  dealing  with  the  evil  in  question  if  it  has  pru- 
dence and  patience.  Every  anarchist  is  known  to  the 
police,  find  in  every  group  there  is  a  si)y  or  a  fool.  What 
more  can  the  police  want  ?  The  extinction  of  this  evil 
lies  in  higher  hands  and  other  manners  than  theirs." 
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TECnXICAL  EDCCATIOS. 

SirMichjiel  FosLt,  in  ii  pjii>er  entitle<l  "Should  the 
University  of  Ixiudon  iiiclu(ti>  ToIn  teiliiiii-.H,"  s«.vs  : 

"What  I  am  i>r.>|H>sii,u'  is  tlial  the  jiolyiwhnicj* 
should,  if  not  by  itrivato  tlien  by  public  endowuu-nt,  be 
n>a«le  centers  of  research  in  technicnl  HcienceuRs  well  nii 
centers  of  technical  instruction  for  t!  " 
now  use  them,  so  that  men  of  |)ower  ui  . 
to  make  them  their  splieres  of  action,  ami  the  craftH- 
man  mi^ht  learn  the  secrets  of  his  craft  Kuidetl  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  iu  the  full  light  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge." 

OTHER   AHTICLFS. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon  descrilx's  some  interesting 
exiH'rimeiits  which  prove  Imw  very  irregular  is  the 
transmission  of  sound  through  the  air. 

Lady  Ponsonby  writes  a  paper  com|>aring  and  con- 
trasting (Jeorge  Eliot  and  George  Sand. 

Miss  Cornelia  Sjrabji  tells  a  long  and  interesting 
story  of  how  she  rescued  an  imprisoned  Rani  and  re- 
stored her  to  her  mother. 

Mr.  Grenfell,  M.P.,  describe.s  the  tunny  of  the  Me«li- 
terranean.  and  the  way  in  whicli  this  great  fisli.  which 
sometimes  weighs  L.'i^K)  iK)un<ls  i"<  captunil  and  killed. 

Colonel  Lonstlale  Hale  tells  the  story  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Iron  Cros.s. 


•  t.    Thr  key  to  nt.hop  WMtCOtl'a  puiU- 


THE  CONTEMPOH.VHV  REVIEW. 

THE  Contcmporar}/  for  Octolx-r,  which  ap]>ears  in 
black,  lias  McKiiiley  and  Roosevelt,  by  Bisliop 
John  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  MetlKxlist  F]pisco|)al  Church, 
and  Mr.  Poultney  liigelow,  respectively,  articles  on  the 
two  Presidents. 

BKITAIX'S  IMPERIAL   PROBLEM. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  who  lias  already  con- 
tributed to  the  ('iintcin}tt)r(ir\i  Review  his  ideas  as  to 
the  necessity  for  coiisfitutini;  local  legislatures  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  takes  l^ord 
Roseliery's  recent  speech  as  a  text  for  discu.ssing  the  al- 
titude of  the  LilHTals  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  the 
empire.  This  problem,  he  thiiik.s,  has  arisen  not  by  any 
act  of  England,  but  a.s  the  direct  result  of  the  spirit 
of  e-xpaiision  which  has  taketi  |>os.session  of  the  other 
great  powers.  It  has  brouglit  t<i  birth  the  idea  of  the 
empire  as  a  real  community  of  interest,  »is  a  regulating 
and  moulding  influence  destined  to  exercis«-e<|iial  sway 
over  all  its  part.s.  This  will  l)e  a  source  of  weakne.ss  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  1m-  stimulated  solely  by  the  action 
of  foreign  [wiwers.  Hut  if.  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  Iji' 
taught  t<)fiiiditss;itisfactiou  in  consolidating  the  jniwer 
of  the  empire,  and  a  steady  reliance  uiKin  it.  then  it  will 
become  a  strong,  iM'neficent  influence.  In  this  «llre<-lion 
he  thinks  the  solution  of  the  imp^-rial  problem  must  bo 
sought. 

THE  LATE   BISHOP  WE8TCOTT. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray  contributes  n  very  i 
ing  article  concerning  the  relation  of  Risliop  ^^ 
tn  contemporary  thought.     He  atlmitJt  that  on  fumln- 
niental  pliilosopliical  problems  the  lute  bishop  wax  con- 
U'lit  to  srand  al«M.f  from,  if  he  was  not  dingily  op|M.«i| 
to,  the  clearly  marki-*!   tendency  of   m<Mlern    thought 
He  t<M)k  very  slight  interest  In  theanalyxlsof  coujm  i.iu*- 
nesH,  ami  concent rat«-«l  his  attention  on  the  appeal  to 
historical    f/ict.      His    life    r- 
wl.'hed    i'     •<■    riMiuiiri.    his   i 
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of  the  int<>llectual  no  Irwt  than  for  the  n- 
oiir  being. 

ART  AKD  r«rrt'LxrMi. 

"Vernon  I>^"  givwi  un  tlir  nrrond  part  of  hrr  rwtr  oq 
"•'t   '  1   her  t.bjfi  t    In   •  ..J 

•'''"'     .  -  I't  of  attention  a 

we  do,  think,  and  fe«>l,  m  well  a*  nc  to 

demonstr  •     •■-.•-■  ^^ 

ing  of  u-  ,|. 

ful ;  and  just  Ijm-juihw  reiiKioti  i*  the  bighntt  form  of 
human  activity,  and  \t»  utility  I*  th«  cmwnlnit one  of 
thoughtful  and  fe«llnK  lif>-.  Jn»t  for  thU  muun  wilt 
religion  r  or  later  to  the  art's  DMMt  onlTenwl 

ami  uobl. 

AX   EASTERN  XAVT. 

Mr.  DemetriUit  Roulger  pleadu  for  the  recniitin«r  and 

■-e 

ing  iM.puiatK.u  of  Wesu-rn  IihIia,  fn>m  the  Malayii  of 
the  Strait-H  S»'tllement*,  and  fmm  the  Chlntiir,  Kngland 
could  easily  raise  a  new  naval  forre  which  In  twelve 
months'  time  woid<l  lie  capable  of  rt-ndrrinK  ailniirable 
wrvice  in  time  of  war. 

WHAT  KVANGKLICALa  BELIEVE. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Sheb)M*are.  in  a  pafier  on  "Tlie  Intel- 
lectual  S-  of  the  I.        ■ 

t>rH  Ut  pi  i'    most    r  ti 

would  find  very  little  to  object  to  In  the  dortrine  «if  the 
Evangelical  jwirly,  prtiperly  ii-   '   -  •      '      "  t* 

fiiiir  te>.t  iiui>stionH,  which  he  •  n 

of  High  (hiiv  md  then  suntiiiAri<«.<»i  the  Kvauitel- 

ical  Church  f-  :  -  : 

"The  Evangelical  party  taken  itn  iitandnnthe  sim- 
plicity of  the  «:         'V.  ...  ^ 
dition   to  aci                                                                            tti 
eliiUirate  sysii-m  ofdoKHinti'  e 

of   an    elaUirate  system  of   j... '.  e 

value  sacranientH  as  incitements  to  faith,  asrx  k 

of   faith,  as  a  |iereiinial  \\  '  >| 

is  always  ready   to  draw  u 

must  turn  for  |>anloi)  ami  sireuKtli  to  a  wmr  :<« 

hims4>lf.      Hut    we     regnnl     MicriimenLs    a«  il 

thniuuh  the  faith  of  the  individual  or  the  cs  r 

ti  .1 

..;.  .^r 

can  there  rt'inain  any  aildltional  niirarlea  over  and 
almve  which  only  sacraments  can  work  J" 

HOW  TO  n'RK  llonLIOAXlaM. 

Mr.   TJiomns  Holnt'--    '"   •»  v^tv  wi,.if.i..   t...t,,rr  oq 
"The  MakitiK  of  the  i  fact 
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'  •!.  Fair  rfiits  for  the  poor,  and  a  fair  chance  of  cli-an- 
line.<vs  Hiul  (li-cfiicy. 

"3.  .Mimicii>al  phiyjjrounds  and  orjiani/A'd  competi- 
tive ^:;iinfs. 

"4.   KxtiMision  of  school  life  till  sixteen. 

"5.  Prohibition  to  young  people  of  alcoholic  drinks 
for  consumption  on  the  premist's. 

"0.  Limitation  by  law  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
malt  liquors  to  'i}4  per  cent,  and  of  .spirits  to  50  under 
proof." 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIKW. 

MR.  WHITMOKK.  .M.P..  writes  a  rather  vigorous 
article  in  the  Xdtional  liciucw  for  October, 
protesting  against  the  idea  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
.shire,  and  not  Mr.  Balfour,  should  be  the  ne.xt  Con- 
servative prime  minister  of  Great  Britain.  The  aj)- 
pointment  of  the  Duke,  Mr.  Whitmore  tliiiiks,  would 
have  results  dangerous  to  the  empire  and  disastrous  to 
the  party.  The  Duke  personifies  the  excessive  caution, 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination,  which  have  too 
frequently  characterized  the  government  since  1895.  He 
ha-s  neither  the  intellectual  alertness  nor  the  moral 
earnestness  necessary  for  the  post.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  Mr.  Whitmore  an  almost  ideal 
prime  minister.  The  general  lightness  of  his  demeanor 
and  his  thought  only  conceal  an  unswerving  purpose. 
He  is  an  assiduous  leader  of  the  House,  and  an  indefat- 
igable minister  with  a  singularly  receptive  mind.  His 
large  prescience  induced  the  ministry  to  play  a  friendly 
part  to  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  when  he  conducted  affairs  with  China 
he  wrote  dispatches  of  a  refreshing  vigor  and  direct- 
ness. Mr.  Whitmore  regretfully  admits  that  the  Man- 
chester speeches  of  1900,  in  which  he  revealed  his  igno- 
rance of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  South  African 
war,  were  somewhat  disheartening.  But  there  are 
spots  in  the  sun.  Mr.  Whitmore  magnanimously  for- 
gives Mr.  Balfour  for  not  knowing  that  the  Orange 
Free  State  was  certain  to  join  the  Transvaal  in  ca.se  of 
war.  If  he  were  made  prime  minister  his  highest 
qualities  would  assert  themselves.  As  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Whitmore  scouts  the  idea  that  he  enter- 
tains any  ambition  to  oust  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  fir.st 
place  in  the  cabinet. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ANXIETT  OF  FRANCE. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  contributes  one  of  his  luminous 
and  lucid  papers  on  this  subject.  France  does  well  to 
be  anxious,  for  her  public  debt  on  January  1,  1900, 
reached  the  sum  of  $6,000,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000,000 
represented  annual  deficits  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  twenty-five  years.  French  annual  expendi- 
ture now  stands  at  $710,000,000  per  annum.  ^Ir.  Lawson 
contrasts  the  methods  of  taxation  in  France  and  in 
England.  The  most  interesting  point  which  he  brings 
out  is  the  artificial  dearness  of  food  in  France.  A  leg 
of  mutton  costs  50  per  cent,  more  in  France  than  in 
England  ;  tea  which  in  P^ngland  costs  3.3  cents  per  pound 
costs  $1.25  in  France.  Butter  al.so  is  dearer,  and  cocoa 
four  times  dearer  in  France  tiian  in  England.  Mr.  Law- 
son  thinks  that  France  is  making  rapid  progress  toward 
t*e  exhaustion  of  the  normal  sources  of  public  revenue. 

PROSPECTS  OF  CATHOLICISM. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Barry  declares  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  period  of  intense,  but  largely  unconscious  secu- 
larism, by  which  he  means  atheism  in  practice.     Pro- 


fes.M)r  Haeckel  naturally  affords  him  with  a  useful 
illustration  of  the  bankruptcy  of  .science  which  makes 
tdhttlti  7v;.s7j()f  religion,  etliics,  history,  traditions,  and 
asp! la lions.  Every  lapse  of  tliouglil  from  tlie  Ciiristian 
standard  spells  degradation  for  multitudes.  The  dis- 
appearance of  Christian  dogma  will  create  an  immen.se 
vacuum  in  which  .society  must  di.sapptar.  The  only 
hope,  of  course,  accordingto  CaiioM  Harry,  is  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church.  The  reformation  has  failed,  whether 
it  is  per.sonilied  in  Luther  the  mystic,  Calvin  the  legis- 
lator, or  Socinus  the  Nationalist.  The  reforniers  have 
not  mended  but  ended  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  his 
conclusion  that  history,  art,  religion,  present  comfort, 
and  future  hope  recommend  the  Catholic  devotions, 
and  unless  ideals  are  utterly  to  die  humanity  mu.st  one 
day  pass  on  into  a  great  Roman  period. 

OTHER   AP.TICLES. 

The  Hon.  Maude  Lyttelton  describes  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Sir  Tlumias  Lyttelton,  the  Worcester  Baro- 
net, in  the  reign  of  (ieorge  II.  Mr.  Gustavus  Myers 
devotes  .some  pages  to  an  account  of  Senator  I^latt,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart  writes  on  "The  Dearth  of 
Naval  Engineers."  Mr.  R.  C.  Seaton  contributes  "A 
Vindication  of  Sir  Hudson  Low,"  and  there  are  the 
usual  chroniques  of  European,  American,  and  South 
African  affairs. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Rcvieic  for  October  contains  a 
series  of  very  amusing  letters  on  "  Bridge,"  and 
several  other  very  good  articles,  one  of  which — Mr.  Col- 
quhoun's  "Manchuria  in  Transformation" — we  notice 
elsewhere.  The  other  interesting  articles  are  Mr.  Robert 
Machray's  "Financial  Condition  of  Japan,"  Mrs. 
Bishop's  "  Notes  on  Morocco,"  and  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead's 
paper  on  Prof.  Koch  and  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Woodhead 
does  not  decide  either  way  for  or  against  Dr.  Koch's 
.startling  theory  as  to  the  difference  between  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  but  he  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  consumption  is  both  preventable  and  curable. 
Hereditary  consumption  is  a  myth.  Experiment  has 
proved  positively  that  con.sumption  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children,  though  children  after 
birth  may  possibly  receive  infection  from  their  parents. 
The  risk  of  infection  is,  however,  very  small  if  proper 
precautions  be  taken. 

JAPANESE   FINANCES. 

Mr.  Robert  Machray's  article  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  Japan  is  interesting,  but  written  sotuewhatfrom 
a  semi-official  point  of  view.  His  cliief  point  is  that 
Japanese  taxation  has  in  reality  increased  very  little  of 
late  years.  Nominally  the  revenue  has  increased  in  ten 
years  from  8.5,000,000  yen  to  201,000,000  yen,  but  of  this 
increase  39,000,000  yen  represents  increased  profits  from 
government  undertakings  ;  40,000,000  yen  come  from 
the  increase  in  the  sake  tax,  and  allowing  for  these  and 
other  factors  the  direct  taxes  of  the  country  have  in- 
creased only  from  53,000,000  yen  to  83,000,000  yen  in  ten 
years.  In  conclusion  Mr  Machray  points  out  that  what 
Japan  wants  is  capital. 

MOROCCO. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop  contributes  some  notes  on  Mo- 
rocco, through  which  she  has  recently  made  a  tour  of 
one  thoiisand  miles.  The  picture  which  she  paints  is  a 
melancholy  one.    Cruelty,  corruption,  and  disbrder  sum 
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up  her  impressions  shortly.     MortK-co,    nhe  w»vn,   cnn 

never  Ik- reformeil  from  witliiii     The  pr  ,rju 

so  niiiL-h  talkeil  of  are  »>iil\  iiiinle  fur  til.  i  tU- 

privinj:  tlu-  jM.wers  of  n  pliiusible  excu.H4>  for  interven- 
tion. Tlie  Sultan  Iwis  no  antliorityover  tlu-  l.K-al  cllil•f•^ 
and  liow  tlie  chiefs  exerci.se  their  power  is  Usl  siiown  in 
the  following  paragraph  : 


•'  Kach  kniil  hiwa  priwn.  frequmiljoa  hUown  , 

iMT*.     Ill  A  pri^.n  tu  the  c«>urty«nl  of  the  kald  of  one 

of  the  cvntml  prurlncmi.   ; .  .,  >     >  ^^ 

formed  hy  rmtflnK  over  «  -  ^ 

"  ■    "  I. 

enough  to  excit49  the  cupidity  of  a  ni|mciuu»  tynuit" 


IHH   FRFiNCH    RF.VIF.WS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MOXDES. 

"1  T  ■''E  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Ernest  Daudet's 
V  \  article  on  tiie  I'rinct-ss  Lieve n  and  .M.  d'.VviMu-i'H 
on  the  French  suiye,  apptaring  in  the  licvnc  dts  Dtitx 
Mniiihs  for  Si'ptfiiilK'r. 
'  Tlie  place  of  honor  in  tiie  first  Septemljer  nunilier  is 
given  to  an  anonymous  article  on  the  new  t«ndencie>to 
Ix?  traced  in  the  German  army.  The  writer  htrikt-s  the 
note  of  his  subject  at  the  very  Ijeginning  when  he  notes 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  wliich  Prus.sia>  hjis 
transformed  jKJverty-stricken,  dreamy,  and  jMietic  Ger- 
many intoa  military,  industrial,  and  prosperous  nation. 
He  attributes  tiiis  material  success  t(j  the  iron  military 
discipline  to  which  the  whole  luition  is  subjected,  and 
he  a.s.sert.s  that  the  commercial  vitality  of  Gernmny.  a.s 
well  as  the  well-being  of  the  working  clji.s.ses,  <lepends 
upon  the  military  jMiwer  of  the  country.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  the  tierman  army  Uim  neglecte<l  the 
great  principle  that  tlie  milit.:iry  organization  of  a  |>e<iple 
ought  to  be  .strictly  related  to  its  political  constitution. 
The  new  tendencies  of  the  (iermau  army  ap[»'ar  to  Im 
in  the  direction  of  giving  tiie  iudividiuil  soldier  more 
initiative,  atid  mrKlifying  his  training  soastoclevelophia 
individuality  instead  of  crusliing  it.  The  old  conception 
of  columns  and  masses  of  men  mechanically  olj»*yinn  the 
onlers  of  their  company  commanders,  and  these  ulti- 
mately under  the  absolute  control  of  one  brain,  is,  it 
seem.s,  to  l>e  aliandoned.  The  change  which  is  coming 
over  the  fierman  army  was  e.\hibite<l  by  the  grand  ma- 
noeuvresof  l'J()0,  in  which  for  the  lirst  time  was  to  Ite  seen 
a  <)istinct  tendency  to  suljstitute  moral  for  cfK-rcive  di.s- 
cipline.  The  writer  of  this  interesting  article  treats  ii.s 
to  a  learned  historical  retrosju-ct  in  onler  to  show  how 
very  natural  this  departure  from  the  oid  iron  1'rus.sian 
discipline  is.  But  the  writer  din-s  not  coiiline  him.-elf 
in  thi.s  retro.spect  to  the  German  army  alone.  He  din- 
cus-ses  the  experiences  of  Russian  and  French  military 
commanders,  lie  conies  to  the  conclusion  tluit  the  con- 
ception of  breaking  the  enemy  by  hurling  ma.s.Ht>.H  of 
men  against  him  is  now  aliandonetl,  though  it  must  l»e 
admitted  that  this  aban<lonment  was  not  particularly 
oiivious  in  the  (ierman  maiueuvres  which  the  (' 
at  Dantzig  in  .S-ptember.  thr  v.  rv  niDntii  in  wii 
article  apjieared. 

Among  other  articles  may  in-  inim  i..ni-.i  n  study  by 
•M.  Rouire  of  the  early  French  colonization  of  Algeria, 
the  continuation  of  M.  Filon's  interest inu'  series  of  arti- 
cles on  caricature  in  Englaml,  a  review  of  the  new 
French  Dictionary  by  .M.  (JaMton,  Paris,  and  a  charm- 
iiiK  travel  article  ou  tiC-campH.  Diepja-,  and  Tri'itort,  by 
M.  Leuth6ric. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

1^  HE  two  September  nambentuf  th*-  Rrrmrtlr  Paris 
recall   the  10  vin    .■  "  |,^, 

days,  for  a  very  large  nui  ..   ;^  |„ 

hist,.rieal  and  litt-rary  kUi  We  have  uuticwl  elar. 

where  M.  de   Teizjic's   iui-    •  ,, 

Siberia.     An  article  of  gi.  .i;  ^^ 

contribut.-<l  by  the  e«)itor  (.M.  Ijivwm?)  hinurlr,  and 
entitled,  ••  The  St-couil  Imperial  Vuit." 

The  distinguished  French  Academiciau  HUmn  upTery 
condiisivelj  the  ;.  ■  - 

vateil    Fraiue  con 

He  Uuins  by  allmling  to  the  fact  that  Ihr  romgn  pfnw 
had  recently  more  than  once  hinitol  that  the  Mlllanre 
was  beconiint;  much  weaker,  and  thm  Nu  IkiIh-  II    hnd 


diihcult  to  lind  t%vo  mure  difTerent  formit  of  icu%-eni- 
ment  than  tho««'  of  th(»s«'  two  great  t.t  •        ■  ,  , 

on   to  sjiy  that    Ixith   the  Em|ten>r  ii:  .• 

thoroiik'hly  well  aware  of  this  im|Hirtant  fact,  and 
neither  exin-cts  the  other  to  be  dilTerent  from  what  he 
I.S,  He  IwgM  hi.H  countrymen  and  country  women  not  to 
make  the  jjreat  mistake  that   the  . 

uiiiph  for  the  preMeiit    ministry. 

dares,  is  France,  not  any  f<|>ecial  gntup  of  Kn-nchniru. 
The  bitter  animonitieH  which  now  exist  lielmmMt  the 
great  |M)litical  (wrtieH.  not  only  in  Fmnro  hut  cIm*- 
whiTe,  are  a  • 

ever  his  opini.  .      . .  .  : « 

the  .Ministeruf  ForeJKU  AITairs.  .M.  I^jiviiMie  ihoroUKhly 
lielieves  that  Nichohut  II. ,  like  his  fat)  'I 

lover  of  |Miice  Hiiil  a  hater  of  tviir       |r  ,■ 

i"  'h'  ,  no  niPiitioii 

I'f  th-     ~  I  „ I „h   he  alludm 

to  the  piiNillanimity  displaye*!  by  the  gi^At  power* 
iipro/MM  of  Armenia  ami  the  Sultan'*  victima. 


TlIK  TtitKlMll  nirnrfLTT. 

What  may  l«e  calle«l  the  Fr T  "i  •-' 

evi<lcntly   lni>plreil   two  arth 


France,     (.'uriously   enough, 
twi-en  Paris  aixl  thf   Porto  v 
an<l  for  Ave  venrs  a  notisl  Tut 
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Eclipse  Predicted  by  Thai.  •^,  J.  X.  Stoikwell,  Pop.\,  .S«.i>. 

tember. 
Economic  Instmctlon.  Empirical  Method  of.  K.  F.  Iloxle. 

JI'Econ,  .September. 
Education  :  s»'e  albo  Kindergarten. 
Aifricultiire,  Coursi  .i  of  Study  in,  B.  I).  Bogen.  Ed. 
Cliild  from  Eleven  to   Eighteen,  Education  of  a,   E.   If. 

Griggs,  LIU. 
College    Entrance    Examltiation     Board    of   the    Middle 

States  find  ^laryland.  Edit. 
Commerrial  Education,  S.  .M.  Wlckeft,  Can. 
Diekinson,    John     W.,    Educational    .Services   of,    H.    S, 

Baliou,  Ed. 
Edu<  atioii.  Changed  Conditions  of .  C.  S.  AUx-rf.  Luth. 
Eiikflish,  .Secondary-.Sc)iool  Teacher  ot,  A.  .^L  llltclicnck, 

E<l  It. 
"Entrance  English"  from  the  B<jy'M  Point  of  View.  A. 

AblMitt,  VA. 
History,  American,  in  the  Higli  Scliof>l,   II.   E.   Ii<dton, 

School. 
Iloole,  (;iiarlcH,  and  P'lementjiry  E<lucatlon,  F.  Wutnon, 

School. 
Literary  Drill  In  College-  III..  G.  S.  Ix?«»,  Crit. 
Monastic  Dangers  In  Higher  Education,  11.  W.  Ilorwtll, 

Forum. 
Secondary  Education  in  Vliforin,  T.  Pnlmer.  8rh«)L 
8e<ondary  Education,  Tendencies  In- II.,  E.   E.  Brown. 

School. 

Textile  Arts  In  Eli-mentary  S<h>HdN,  Clara  I.  5IlU-tictl. 

Kind. 
Unltlcatlon  of  Educutlon,  W.  A.  Heldel,  E«l. 
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F'-nnomir  IVony  ?  Is  Oroat  Britain  FnlliiiK  liito,  H.  Mor- 

"Wiu",  I'oiitom. 
I  I'mhlcin.  .1.  A.  M.  Mnotloniihl.  Coiitcm. 

!;•  .  iii'i  and  the  Uuili;i>t,  Eiirl  of  Miiyo  imd  N.  Syiinott. 

Fort. 
Ir -I,  I-  ..-1;  xMontnry  R«>nrcspntntion.  .I.(>.S.M«cNfill.Fort. 
i  Loni.  A  \.iir..f,  II.  Wliati-s.  Fort. 

1  > .  Trutli  .\tK.ut  tiM'.  Hliirk. 

I  Ml.  l<riti>h,  I..  Jaddi.  Non.  S«'ptomber  1. 

1  Korvvani:  Manli  !  I  W.--.I. 

.N,i\;ill.  I).-arIli  <.r.  ('.  K.  Lart.  XatR. 

Navy.  A'  .  I).  ('.  H<>ulk'<'r.  CoiiU-in. 

Navy.  Fu ".  >.r<Mii;tli  i>f  tlic,  I'.-^M. 

I'arliatn<-nl  and  tlu'  I'ariy  System.  Alai'. 
l*<Hir  Law,  Kn^:li^ll.  F.  H.  tiiddiiiKs,  IiitM. 
Piist-Offlce  Kt'port.  HankL. 

Premiership.  Surcession  to  the.  C.  A.  Whitmore,  NatR. 
.*»outh  .\frican  War.  Lessons  from  tlie,  H.  Vincent.  USM. 
Stalesmansliip.  Brilisli.  Fort. 
VjMiiuaiiry.  The.  K.  H.  t'arr-Kllison.  US>L 
Greek    Mealisni    in    the    t'onunon    Tilings   of   Life.  S.  H. 

But.h.r.  KdR. 
fJronst'.  HiifTed.  and  Its  Shoot injx.  E.  Sandys,  O. 
Hadley,  .\rtliur  Twining,  tlie  President  of" Yale,  Cent. 
Hamsun.  Knut.  as  a  Dramatist,  H.  Christensen,  Krin,  .Sep- 
tember \h. 
Harnaok  and  His  Critics.  G.  H.  .Toyce.  ACQR. 
Harnack's"  Wesen  desCliristentlnims,"  C.  I'.Wenner,  Lutli. 
Harv;ird.  .lohn,  and  tlie  Karlv  Colli-^e,  W.  U.  Thayer,  NEng. 
Health.  Laws  of.  C.  H.  Patterson.  Mind. 
Henley  Regatta,  Foreign  Entries  at.  T.  A.  Cook,  Fort. 
Ht-redity,  Biological.  Some  Ideas  Concerning,  G.  Sergi,  Mon. 
Hereditv  in  Man.  W.  .Seton.  Cath. 
Mom.r,  The  .Age  of.  G.  Smith,  AHR. 
HiHiligan.  Making  of  the.  T.  Holmes,  Contem. 
Hors«--Fair  Pilgrimage.  E.  S.  Nailal,  Scrib. 
Horses.  Trotting,  in  Norwa\'.  N.  Everitt,  Bad. 
Housewives.  Chautauqua  Heading  Cour.se  for,  Martha  Van 

Hennsselaer.  Chaut. 
Hugo.  Victor,  Lvric  Poetry  of,  C.  E.  Meetkerke.  Gent. 
Humor.  Italian  View  of— I.,  W.  D.  Howells.  XAR. 
Hunnewell  Estate  at  Wellesley,  ilass.,  W.  :\L  Tliomson, 

NEng. 
Ibsi-n's  Dramas,  Woman  in,  .Amalie  K.  Boguslawsky   Mod. 
Icelandic  Question,  D.  Maury.  Nou,  September  \. 
Indian  :  Has  He  Been  Misjudged  V    A.  L.  Benedict,  IJE. 
Indian  Sports.  Moki  and  Navaho,  G.  W.  .lames.  O. 
Indians:  Making  the  Warrior  a  Worker.  A.  Decker.  Mun. 
Industrial  Consolidations,  Recent,  (i.  E.  AValsh,  CasM. 
Industrial  Movements  and  Social  Legislation,  A.  Loria.NA, 

September  1. 
Infantry  Tactics,  Evolution  of-  III..  F.  X.  Maude.  L'SM. 
Insurance.  Marine.  Intricacies  of.  W.  Alliiigham.  Cham. 
Inventions  for   Harnessing   Wind,  Water,  and  Sun.  (J.  B. 

Waldron.  Mun. 
Ireland,  FMucational  Revolution  in.  T.  Fitzpatrick,  West. 
Irony  and  Some  Synonyms.  H.  W.  Fowler,  Gent. 
Irrigation  in  the  Southwest.  W.  E.  .Smythe.  WW. 
Irrigation  in  the  West.  Tyjx's  of.  G.  E. "Walsh  Gunt. 
Italy.  France  and.  S.  Cortesi,  I-itM. 

Italy:  Intoleral)le  Situation  ii    Rome,  G.  D.  Vecchia.  West. 
"Italy's  (Jarden  of  Eden."  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell.  Cent. 
Japan,  Financial  Condition  of.  R.  Machray.  MonR. 
Japan.  New,  Men  of.  Mary  (i.  Humihreys.  Cent. 
Jerome, .liiilge  William  Travcrs,and  Civic  Honesty,  A.Good- 
rich. WW. 
Jesuit  Relations.  C.  W.  Colby,  AHR. 
Jesuits:    Is  It  Reasonable  to  Distrust  Them?    R.  E.  Dell, 

MonR. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  Daring  of.  G.  Gibbs,  Cos. 
Journalism:  "Covering"  a  War,  E.  Marshall.  Pear. 
Junius.  Letters  of,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew.s,  I.  W. 

Rilev.  BibS. 
Kaiser  ^'illiam  and  His  Family,  C.  Lowe  PMM. 
Kant's  Significance  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  P.  ("arus, 

Mon. 
Keats,  John.  A.  Svmons.  Mon  R. 
Kelvin.  Lord.  H.  C.  Marillier.  PMM. 
Kentucky  Mountains  and  Their  Feuds— II.,  S    S.  MacClin- 

tock,  AJS,  September. 
Kindergarten  • 
Boston,  Kindergarten  Settlement  of,  Caroline  F.  Brown, 

KindR. 
Chicago  Vacation  School  Kindergartens,  Kind. 
Froebel,  Stanley  Hall,  and  Henriette  Schrader,  Mary  J. 

Lyschinska,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  Students,  Special  Schools  as  a  Field  of  Ob- 
servation for,  Mary  Adair.  KindR. 
Work  and  Play  in  the  Grades.  Charlotte  M.  Powe,  Kiiid. 
Work  and  Plav,  Necessary   Elements  in,    C.    Geraldine 
OGradv,  Kind. 
Kiplings.  Rudvard  :  Are  There  Two  ?    C.  E.  Russell.  Cos. 
Knights  Templar.  Conclave  of  the.  F.  P.  Elliott,  Home. 
KoreA,  .Something  About.  H.  N.  Allen,  .'^ocS. 
Korea,  "The  Forbidden  Kingdom."  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick, Mod. 
Labor  and  Capital,  Mutual  Interests  of,  J.  Strong,  SocS. 


L.ibor  and  Capital.  Relations  of.  Harriet  E.  OrcutI,  SocS. 
L.'iliorand  the  Law  in  England.  .\.  M.  Low,  Forum. 
l.,abor:  Victorian  Factory   Act  and  Wages  Boards.  W.  Mc- 
Millan, RUM,  August. 
Laces,  Itali.in,  Old  and  New,  Ada  Sterling. Chaut. 
Language  in  the  Fuliire,  Conflict  ol,  11.  (i.  Wells,  NAR. 
Laundry  Machiner\-.  J.  L.  Couper.  Cas.M. 
Law  of  Nations.  Tli"e,  F.  .A.  Ogg.  Chaut. 
I^aw,  Practice  of.  in  New  York.  11.  E.  Howland,  Cent. 
Law.  Till':  Is  It  Too  Dear ?  F.  Dolin.tn.  St r. 
LcoXlll.'s  Busy  Holiday.  .A.  Diarisla.  (;ath. 
Le])anto.  Battle  of,  .(.  B.  O'Connor,  Hos. 
Lihertw  Personal,  S.  F.  Scoval,  Horn,  September. 
Life:  What  Is  It  ?  W.  M.  Salter,  OC. 

Lincoln  and  Seward,  Recollect  ions  of,  .1,  M.  Scovel,  Over. 
Lipton,  Sir  Thomas,  Lavinia  Hart,  (!o3. 
Literature,  P'.lectricity  and,  B.  Karr,  Arena. 
Liturgies  in  Non-Liturgical  Churches,  W.  S.  Pratt,  AJT. 
I>og  Drive  of  the  Main  .Menr)minee.  S.  V,.  White.  .lunM. 
Lomhroso  in  Science  and  Fiction,  G.  C.  Speranza,  (iBag. 
London,  Lodging-llouses  in.  Old  and  New,  ( 'ham. 
London,  Rapid-Transit  Problem  in,  F.  J.  Sprague,  Eng. 
Lottery,  Louisiana,  Campaign  Against  the,  R.  Carradine, 

JunM. 
Lowe.  Sir  Hudson.  Vindication  of,  R.  C.  Seaton.  NatR. 
Lyrical  Anthologies,  Three,  V,.  L.  Motire,  Dial,  Sejjtember  16, 
Lyttelti)!!,  SirTlioinas.  Maud  Lyttelton,  NatR. 
JlcKinlev.  I'rcsidcTit  \Villiain: 

Ad.lrcssat  HufTalo.  Seiitcmber  .^).  1001.  AMRR. 

Death  of  the  President,  W.  Wellman,  AMRR;  Atlant; 
A.  P.  Doyh-.  Cath. 

McKinlev,  President  William,  H.  R.  F.  Macfarland, 
AMRR";  E.  Ridlev,  .Aiig.A;  J.  W.  Hamilton.  Contem; 
H.  L.  West,  Foruni  ;  P.  Carus.  OC. 

Tragedy,  The,  and  Its  Behests.  M.  W.  Stryker,  Ev. 
Magicians.  !Modcrn,  .7.  P.  Coughliii,  .TunlNI. 
Man,  Civilized,  Antiquity  of,  A.  H.  Savce,  AJT. 
Man,  Tripartite  Nature  of,  S.  W.  Howiand,  BibS. 
Martineau,  James,  F  H.  Foster,  PRR. 
RIatch  Puzzles  and  Problems,  R.  Saxon,  Pear. 
Maxinnte,  the  New  Explosive,  H.  !Maxim,  FrL. 
Medical  Profession,    Organization   of   the,   P.  M.  Fosliay, 

Forum. 
Mercury,  Visibility  of,  G.  S.  Jones.  PopA,  September. 
Mermillod,  Cardinal,  T.  L.  L.  Teeling,  ACQR. 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference,  J.  W.  Johnston,  AMRR. 
Middle  Ages.  Transition  to  the,  .1.  S.  Banks,  LQ. 
Miles,  George  II.,  Sketch  of,  T.  E.  Cox,  Cath. 
Military  Science.  Progress  of,  as  a  Cau.se  of  the  Decline  of 

War,  J.  von  Bloch,  Deut. 
Milwaukee,  VAty  of,  BaiikNY,  September. 
Mine  Workers' Life  and  Aims,  J.  Mitchell.  Cos. 
Ministry,  The  Call  to  the,  J.  A.  Clutz,  Luth. 
Missions: 

Aintab,  Turkey.  Anniversaries  at,  A.  Fuller,  MisH. 

Bissell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Fifty  Years  of  Service  by,  H.  J. 
Bruce,  MisH. 

Bonin  Islands,  C.  Johnson,  MisR,  September. 

Cevlon,  American  Board  Deputation  in,  J.  L.  Barton, 
MisH. 

Chinese  Indemnities  and  the  Church,  L.  J.  Davies,  MisR, 
September. 

Eliot,  John.  A.T.Pierson.MisR,  September. 

Foreign  Missions,  G.  Trobridge.  NC. 

Hawaiian  Islands  and  Their  People,  H.  W.  Frost,  MisR, 
Septem>)er. 

Hunan,  China,  Opening  of,  G.  John,  MisR,  September. 

India  of  To-day.  11.  M.  Lawson.  MisR,  September. 

Japan,  Awakening  in,  T.  M.  MaoNair,  MisR,  September. 

Japan  Mission,  Annual  Meeting  of  the,  D.  W.  Learned, 
MisH. 

Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  M.  C.  Harris, 
MisR,  September. 

Korea,  Diseases  and  Doctors  in,  H.  M.  Bruen,  MisR,  Sep- 
tember. 

Korean  Characteristics,  J,  S.  Gale,  MisR,  September. 

Martyrs  in  China,  At  the  Graves  of  the,  Luella  Miner, 
MisR,  Septemlier. 

Parker,  Rev.  Edwin  Wallace,  H.  Mansell,  MisR,  Sep- 
tember. 

Winchester  Conference  of  Missionaries  to  Non-Catholics, 
W.  L.  Sullivan,  Cath. 
Mitla,  Prehistoric,  Ruins  of.  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Ellis.  Home. 
Mohammedans.  W^omen  Among.  R.  V.  Rogers,  GBag. 
Moon,  The  Wet  and  Dry,  A.  K.  Bartlett,  PopA. 
Monopolies  and  Fair  Dealing.  C.  S.  Devas,  IJE. 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Doctrine  of  Permanent  Interest, 

A.B.Hart.  AHR. 
INIoore,  Thomas,  S.  E.  Saville,  West. 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 
Morocco,  Notes  on,  Isabella  L.  Bishop,  MonR. 
Moslem  Confraternities  of  North  Africa,  W.    B.    Harris, 

Black. 
Mountain  Climbing,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Pear. 
Music,  Mystic,  W.  Ricliards,  Temp. 
Music,  Programme— IV.,  E.  B.  Hill,  Mus,  September. 
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Mutiny.  Great.  Tale  of  the— X..  W.  H.  Fitchctt.  Torn. 

Niitiiinal  Types.  C'llall^;«•  of,  Clmni. 

Naturalist  i'luhs,  Chautauqua  .luiiinr.  J.  W.  Spencer.  Chant. 

Kautical  NoiniMiclatiiH'.  C  W.  McKav.  O. 

Nautilus,  Liviiiji,  Nott-s  ou.  B.  1  trim,  ANat. 

Naval  Mamu'Uvri'S  at  Naiit  uikit,  H.  II.  Lewis,  NEiiB. 

Naval  Protjress.  Kecent.  Black. 

New  KiiKlaud  VillaKe.  A.   \M1{R 

New  York  City:  see  also  Tainniaiiy  Hall. 

Chamber  of  Coinnierce,  W.  L.  Hawiey.  Mun. 

Charter,  Revised,  The  Ma\  or  anil  tlu'",  G.  L.  Rives,  NAR. 

Financial  I'rol.Uiii^,  B.  S.Col.r.  NAK. 

FraM^■hi^es.  I'uhlii-,  Piracy  of.  K.  H.  Bowkcr.  Atlant. 

Jerome.  ,Iu<lt;e.  an(l  Civic  Honesty.  A.  tJoodrich.  WW. 

New  York.  The  Newer,  G.  B.  Clark,  CasM. 

Police  Corruption.  National  Danger  from.  F.  Moss.  Nar. 

Uniflcation  of  New  York.  T.  R.  Dawlev,  .Ir..  Out. 
Nickel  Steel,  Applications  of.  C.  K.  Guillauiue,  KiiK. 
North  Pole.  Finding  a  Way  to  the.  Black. 
North   Pole,  Ou  the  Way"  to  the,   ^Martjuis  von  Nadaillac, 

Deut. 
Novelist,  True  Reward  of  the.  F.  Norris.  WW. 
Nys.sens,  Alhert,  C.  iJejace.  R(ien. 

Observatory,  Mount  Low  Railway,  E.  L.  Larkiii.  PopA.  Sep- 
tember. 
Orders  and  Decorations.  Royal.  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  Mun. 
Orient.  Betrinnings  of  War  in  the.  G.  Bapst,  RGen. 
'"Original  Package"  Doctrine.  M.  .\I.  Townle\.  ALR. 
Oxford   Movement.   Aspects  of   the.   11.  C.  Alleman.  Liith. 
Paderewski.  Ignace  Ian.  Emma  H.  Feriruson.  Mod. 
Pain  and  Death.  Thoughts  on.  H.  B.  Mariot  t-Wat.son.  NAR. 
Palestine.  Possible  Pr))iulation  of,  G.  F.  Wright,  BibS. 
Pan-American  Exposition  : 

City  of  Living  Light.  A.  Davis.  Mun. 

Electrical  Marvels  and  Mechanical  Triumphs,  D.  Murray, 
Ev. 

Exhibits  That  Miglit  Have  Been,  F.  W.  Taylor,  Ev. 

Horticnltur.il  Exhibits,  F.  W.  Taylor.  V.y. 
Paper.  Wood  Pulp.  Manufacture  of,  H.  H.  Lewis,  Home. 
Paris  Bourse.  E.  Frien<l.  Forum. 
Parsons.  Thomas  William,  Maria  S.  Porter,  Cent. 
Peace.  Tniversal.  F.  A.  Whit.-.  West. 
Pearl  Fisheries.  Mississippi.  H.  S.  Canfleld.  .TunM. 
Peary.  Lieut.  R.  E. :  His  Work  in  I'.MNtand  19(11.  NattiM. 
Pedigree- .Monger,  .\mateur.  P.  E.  Lewin,  Gent. 
Pennsylvania.  I'olitical  Ills  of.  Atlant. 
Perjury  in  Judicial  Proceedings,  .1.  J.  McCarthy,  ALR. 
Personality  and  .Monement.  A.  Bootwoorl.  LQ. 
Peru.  .Social  CoiKlitions  in.  < '.  E.  (ieorge.  (iunt. 
Philadelphia  Commeri-ial  .Musenm.  R.  A.  Folev.  WW. 
Philadelphia   .-^treet-Railway    Franchises,  C.   R.  Woodruff, 

.\.I.S.  .Septemtier. 
Philadelphia's  .Model  Public  Bath  and  Wash  House.  .SocS. 
Philii)]>ine  Commission,  Work  of  the.  B.  .1.  Clinch,  ACQR. 
Philippines.  Edm-ation  in  the.  V.  W.  Nash,  EdR. 
Philosophy  of  Iiidiu,  A.  S.  Geden,  LQ. 
Photographv  : 

Chicago  I'liotographic  Salon.  I>.  A.  Larah.  BP. 

Development.  Stand.  C.  H.  Both.imley,  .\PB. 

Electographic  .\ction,  Rtsultsof.  W.  (iodden,  PhoT. 
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TiiK  rRoCiRi'SS  oi-  riii-:  world. 


The   Fifty-seventli   C'ongres.s,   cliosen 
The  New      \^^  ygjjr  on  the  date  of  tlie  Tresiden- 

Congress.         .    ,    •  ,         ■  ,  ,  i         ^ 

tial  election,  begins  tlie  work  of  its 
fii-st  session  on  Monday,  December  2.  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress,  itisstrongly 
Kepublican.  Botli  iiranches,  indeed,  of  the  new 
Corigrcss  have  a  slightly  increased  Kepublican 
majoritv.  In  round  figures  there  are  about  200 
Republicans  and  150  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Hepreseiitatives,  the  Populists  and  Silverites 
numbering  only  6  or  8,  In  the  Senate  there  are 
several  vacant  seats,  and  Delaware,  notably,  is 
without  representation  owing  to  the  protracted 
deadlock  in  the  Legislature  caused  l)y  the  per- 
sistence of  the  fight  for  and  against  Addicks.  A 
full  .^enate  consists  of  90  members,  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  working  plurality  of  about  20. 
An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  members 
of  the  last  House  of  Representatives  iiave  been 
reelected.  For  e.xamjile,  all  but  one  of  Indiana's 
13  memlwrs  belonged  to  the  last  ("ongre.ss. 
There  is  only  one  new  niemWr  in  Iowa's  delega- 
tion of  11.  In  Missouri's  15  seats  there  is  not 
a  single  change.  Tlie  delegations  from  Maine 
ami  Connecticut,  from  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 
from  New  Jersey  an<l  Minnesota,  remain  exactly 
as  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  Eleven  out  of 
the  12  Michigan  memlMMS  are  r»'elected,  ami  in  a 
numljer  of  other  States  there  are  only  one  or  two 
changes.  Generally  speaking,  the  very  strong 
Republican  States  of  the  North  ami  the  .soli«l 
Democratic  States  of  the  South  have  returned 
their  ohl  representatives.  Rut  changes  are  more 
numerous  in  the  States  where  parties  are  some- 
what evenly  diviiled.  Thus,  New  York's  dele- 
gation of  34  memliers  contains  12  men  who  did 
not  sit  in  the  last  Congress,  and  there  are  9  new 
memlxirs  from  Ohio  in  a  total  delegation  of  21. 
Illinois  has  (j  new  meml»eis  in  a  total  of  22.  and 
I'ennsvlvania  H  or  "J  in  a  di-legation  of  30. 


-       ,    ,.      Thus,  in  pereonnel.  and  also,  presuma- 

Organization    ,  ,        .  '  i       i-.-^  i 

of  the  bly,  in  organization,  tlie  r  ifty-seventn 
House.  Congre.ss  will  be  very  much  like  its 
predecessor.  It  seems  to  be  agreeti  that  tiie  Hon. 
David  B.  Ilentlerson,  of  Iowa,  is  again  to  Ije 
chosen  by  the  House  as  its  Speaker,  in  which 
case  there  will  devolve  up(m  him  the  delicate  and 
responsible  task  of  apj)ointing  the  committees. 
But  this  will  be  an  easier  umlertaking  than  usual, 
because  undoubtedly  tlie  committees  will  in  the 
main  stand  as  they  were  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gress, most  of  the  principal  chairmanships  Ix'ing 
retaineil  by  their  former  holders.  Tlie  most  im- 
portant is  the  Committt'e  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  the  chairman,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ding- 
ley,  of  Maine,  hits  been  Si-reiio  K.  Rayne,  of  New 
York.  Of  similarly  high  rank  is  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  at  the  head  of  which  has  been 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois.  A  committee 
that  is  likely  to  have  gieat  special  importance  in 
the  work  of  tiie  new  Congress  is  tiiat  dealing 
with  the  isthmian  canal  question,  of  which 
"William  R.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  ha:*  Wen  chair- 
man. Of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
John  A.  T.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  .served  as  chairman 
through  the  perio<l  of  the  Spanish  and  Rhiiippino 
wars  and  tin*  reorganization  of  tlu*  regular  army. 
With  40,000  troops  .still  remaining  in  tiie  I'hilip- 
pines,  and  the  varied  interest's  of  the  remodeled 
army,  Mr.  Hull's  committe*-  will  continue  to  bo 
one  of  very  great  importance. 

Untler    ordinary    circiunstancwi,    the 

In  the         \"ic(.  Rresident    of  the  I'nited    .*^lates 
Senate. 

is  the  presiding  oflicer  of  the  >«MUite  ; 

]»ut  during  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty -eighth 
Congresses  the  S<'nate  will  l»e  presichnl  over  by 
out!  «if  its  own  niemlK'rs.  It  is  probabl«>  that 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  will  .serve  in  this  capa- 
city for  the*  coming  four  yeaii*. — thai  is  to  say, 
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until  after  a  Vice-President  is  elected  in  1904 
and  inaugurated  in  1905.  The  Senate  appoints 
its  own  committees,  and  the  presiding  officer 
merely  acts  as  chairman  in  the  strict  parliamen 
tary  sense.  Senator  ?""rye  has  stood  first  on  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations since  the  death  of  Senator  Davis,  of  Min- 
ne.«ota,  who  was  chairman  of  that  coniniittee. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  usually  observes  the 
seniority  principle,  this  chairmanship  would  nat- 
urally have  devolved  upon  Mr.  Frye  if  lie  had 
desired  it.  But  he  prefers  to  retain  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  justly  regards  as  one  of  great  and 
ever-growing  importance.  Next  on  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
Senator  CuUom,  of  Illinois,  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  be  made  chairman. 

_  Congress  assembles  at  a  time  of  very 

Legislative  great  harmony  in  the  Republican 
Prospect,  party,  and  in  a  general  period  of  good- 
will throughout  the  country  in  which  patriotism 
is  at  full  flood  and  mere  party  feeling  at  low  ebb. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  situation  is 
an  inviting  one  for  any  particular  programme  of 
legislation.  There  has  seldom  been  so  little 
leadership  in  either  party  that  Congress  and  the 
country  have  been  inclined  to  recognize  as  highly 
authoritative.  This  need  not  be  a  matter  for  re- 
gret, for  it  only  means  that  the  individual  mem- 


boi-8  of  Congress  must  feel  the  more  sense  of 
lesponsibility  for  their  own  views  ami  votes,  since 
it  will  be  le.ss  easy  than  at  some  former  times  to 
.support  merely  parlisun  programnics  or  to  follow 
romfortably  in  liiu?  behind  recognized  leaders, 
'i'hus,  on  a  number  of  ini[)ortaiit  (piestions  it  is 
going  to  be  found  unusually  diflicult  to  persuade 
members  of  Congress  to  accept  and  support  a 
given  position  as  a  test  of  i)arty  allegiance.  There 
IS  a  wide  dilTerenci' of  opinion,  for  example,  about 
.steamship  siilnsidies  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  Republicans  could  be  united  upon  any 
subsidy  scheme  tliat  they  would  accept  as  em- 
botlyiiig  party  policy.  It  is  quite  po.ssible  that  a 
similar  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  respect 
to  the  question  of  making  large  trade  concessions 
to  Cuba,  and  also  as  rc^ganls  tlie  more  general 
questions  of  reciprocity,  tarilT-revision,  reduction 
of  internal-revenue  taxes,  and  other  problems  of 
trade  policy  and  taxation.  While  there  is  no 
reason  to  look  forward  to  factional  divisions 
among   the    Republicans    on    these    or  on  othei 


SENATOR  FRTE,  OP  MAINE. 

questions,  there  is  ample  prospect  of  open,  honesty 
and  independent  discussion  of  all  such  questions- 
whenever  they  present  themselves. 

Much  of  the  most  important  legisla- 

influencT  ^^^^"^^  ^'o^"^  ^f  the  Fifty-fifth  and 
Fifty-sixth  Congresses  was  done  under 
the  stress  of  exceptional  conditions  brought  about 
by  war.  The  President,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  was,  imder  those  circum- 
stances, entitled  to  unusual   influence.      Patriot- 
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ism  seemed  to  call  for  tlie  uplioMinp  of  President 
Mc'Kiiiley's  liaixis,  and  the  meiisures  that  lie 
favored — financial,  military,  and  otherwise — were 
loyally  a<.io{)ted  by  I'oniiress  in  a  spirit  that  addetl 
much  to  the  impression  of  (inn  purpose  and 
united  front  that  this  country  was  making  upon 
the  world  at  large.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Congress  will  not   attach   dxm  weii;ht   to  the 


SKNATOR  CL'LLOM.  OF  ILLINOIS. 

views  and  recommendations  of  President  Roose- 
velt. But  after  a  period  of  strenuous  public 
activity  the  time  has  ariived  for  careful  delibera- 
tion and  full  debate,  and  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  prove  itself  a  rather  carefid  an<l 
conservative  body. 


President 


Meanwhile,  tlie  President's  Message 
fiooseve'u'a  will  not  have  oc-casioned  much,  if 
Message.  ^^^y  g^rpi-j.^.  f,,-  «lisquietu<li'.  Mr. 
■Roosevelt  recognizes  to  the  utmost  tlie  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  Congres.s  a.s  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  (iovernment,  and  he  will  do  his 
full  part  to  tiiaintain  that  harmony  of  view  an<i 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  resp«'ct  between 
the  e.xt'cutivi'  and  legislative  branches  that  an- 
alwavs  nei'essary  in  this  country  if  anything 
whatever  is  to  be  accomplished.  To  that  end 
the  President  has  taken  the  principal  leatlers 
and  chairmen  of  committees  of  both  houses  into 
his  confidence  during  the  preparation  of  his 
message,   and   he    has  al.so  listened   willingly  to 


men  in  private  life  (pialified  to  speak  for  sub 
stantial  interests, — wlicthi-r  lalx.r,  tinance,  in- 
dustrial ca(>ital,  protected  nianufactures,  or  ship- 
ping,— and  to  representatives  of  the  interests  of 
localities,  such  as  particuiar  States  or  insular 
posse.<!sions.  Hy  virtue  of  this  plan  of  conferring 
with  leading  public  men  ami  with  representa- 
tives of  particular  interests  or  places,  tlie  Presi- 
dent hits  come  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
mediate drifts  and  currents  of  American  public 
opinion  that  no  other  man  can  l>e  .said  to  pos.se.ss 
so  com])letelv.  Such  an  undei'standing  could 
but  lend  an  air  of  firm  gra.sp  to  the  Presitlent's 
discussion  of  leading  questions  in  his  first  nies- 
sage.  Naturally,  he  will  Yhh  in  full  harmony 
with  the  positions  of  the  Cabinet  oflicers  touch- 
ing their  respective  departments,  but  he  will  not 
follow  the  custom  of  embodying  in  the  message 
a  summary  of  departmental  information. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  of 

Canal  Report  ,  ,    .i-    n  i  ,      • 

and /Veil/ Treafj/ winch  Admiral  Walker  is  the  cnair- 
Heady.  man,  appointetl  three  years  ago,  was 
expected  to  have  its  final  report  reatly  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress  in  December,  and  to  that  end 
was  in  session  at  AVashmgton  last  month.  .\  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
this  commission  in  the  making  of  surveys  and 
the  supply  to  Congress  and  the  country  of  more 
complete  information  than  had  ever  before  been 
obtained.  The  preliminary  reports  of  this  com- 
mission favored  the  -Nicaragua  route.  Within 
the  j^ast  few  weeks  the  oflicers  of  the  French  Pa- 
nama Canal  Company  have  been  conferring  with 


Joii.N  Hri.i, :  "I  quit;  you  dlif." 
From  tlio  .\iirlh  A'nnlain  (I'lilliidrlpliln). 
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tl  ■  '  ■  ^  i\\  Wnsluiijrton  witli  fli(> 

t>  : .:., ..   .ui  a  purchase  of  their  un- 

finisheil  work  l»y  the  Unite.!  States.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  (.'on^ress  and  llie  country  will  continue  to 
pivfer  the  Nicaragua  route  as  ninemb'tl  and  sup- 
jKirted  by  the  Walker  ConiniissKin.  li  is  expected 
that  President  Koi^sevelt  will  strongly  advocate 
the  construction  of  an  istlmiian  canal  with  as 
little  tlelay  as  |H)ssible.  He  will  l)o  j)repared  to 
transmit  to  the  Senate  a  new  treaty  with  England 
to  supersede  the  C'layton-Huhver  treaty.  'I'his 
was  signeil  at  the  State  department  by  Secretary 
Hay  and  Lonl  I'auncefoteon  November  IS.  The 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  has  embodied  a  veiy 
high  order  of  engineering  talent,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  l)elieve  that  its  services  have  been 
rendered  with  the  utn)ost  thoroughness,  industry, 
and  fidelity,  as  well  as  with  zeal  and  the  spirit  of 
patriotism. 

lA,   ,.  ^.L.     Another  very  important  national  com- 

Work  of  the         .      .  •         ' 

Industrial  niission  lias  completed  its  work  after 
Comm/5*/o/i.  g^ggioHs  lasting  three  years.  We 
publish  elsewhere, 
from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay,  ot 
the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  ar- 
ticle  summarizing 
its  elaborate  investi- 
gations and  reports. 
The  conditions  ol 
labor,  trade,  and  in- 
dustrial protection 
of  this  country  have 
been  so  exhaustively 
examined  by  the  In- 
ilustrial  Commission 
that  its  printed  re- 
port fills  fourteen 
large  volumes.  Di'. 
Lindsay,  took  ex[)erl  charge  for  llie  commission 
of  portions  of  its  work  relating  to  transporta- 
tion, railway  labor,  etc.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  considered  was  that  of  the  so- 
called  trust  movement,  this  portion  of  tlie 
investigation  being  especially  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Jenks.  of  Cornell  I'niversity.  These  mas- 
sive volumes,  like  those  in  which  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  has  reported  its  studies  and 
conclusions,  are  a  veritable  mine  of  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  guidance  of  Congress  and  the 
instruction  of  the  country.  The  report  of  this 
Industrial  Commission  will  be  made  at  a  favor- 
able moment,  because  the  public  mind  is  excep- 
tionally oj^en  to  conviction,  and  there  has  not  for 
a  long  time  been  so  little  disposition  to  act  first 
and  think  afterward. 


MK.    ALBKUT  CLAUKK. 

(diairnian  of  the  Industiiiil 
C'oinmibsioii.) 


The  data  of  vario\is  kinds  comprised 

''^'o/c""'""'"  ''"'  '■••P<"''  <>''  ''"'  l"«bistrial  Com- 
mi.ssion  will  be  jieculiarly  pertinent  in 
vi<'w  of  the  proposition  to  cn-ate  a  new  caltinet 
portfolio  of  coiiimerce  and  industry.  It  is  under- 
stood that  President  Hoo.sevelt  will  recommend 
the  creation  of  such  a  department.  The  relation 
of  the  (JovernnuMit  to  (commerce  and  iiidustrv  is 
alreatly  vast  and  intricate  ;  and  the  hi.story  of  the 
early  future  of  the  United  States  is  destined  more 
than  ever  before  to  be  a  history  of  industry  and 
trade.  Every  great  modern  government  exists 
in  large  part  for  the  sake  of  safeguarding  and 
developing  the  economic  activities  of  the  people. 
The  government  of  England,  especially,  is  com- 
mercial in  its  motive.  The  pending  question  of 
tariff  reciprocity  in  this  country,  for  exami)le,  is 
not  one  that  concerns  primarily  the  national  ex- 
chequer,—  that  is  to  sjiy,  is  not  essentiallv  a 
question  of  public  finance  ;  l)Ut  it  is  rather  a 
question  of  trade  policy  affecting  labor  and 
capital.  Ill  like  manner  the  pcMidiiig  question  of 
steamship  subsidies  is  one  that  do(is  not  concern 
primarily  any  of  the  existing  executive  depart- 
ments. The  oversight  of  the  country's  trade  does 
not  belong  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the  State 
Department  or  the  'J'reasury  Department  :  but  it 
would  afford  very  important  functions  for  a  de- 
partment of  commerce.  If  great  corporations 
and  combinations  of  capital  are  in  the  future  to 
be  brought  under  national  supervision,  whether 
with  or  without  a  constitutional  amendment,  such 
oversight  must  be  exercised  through  executive 
officers  ;  and  the  interests  involved  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  would  hardly  seem  feasible  to 
deal  with  them  through  a  bureau  or  a  permanent 
commission  attached  either  to  the  'J'reasury  or 
tlie  interior  Department.  A  hundred  considera- 
tions, in  short,  point  toward  the  advisability  of  a 
new  executive  department  headed  by  an  officer  of 
cal)inet  rank  to  concern  itself  with  matters  of 
national  commerce  and  industry.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  creation  of  .such  a  department,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  energetic  and  able  man  at  the 
head  of  it,  with  assistants  possessing  scientific 
knowledge  and  administrative  ability,  might 
prove  to  be  the  necessary  point  of  departure  for 
a  gradual  reconstruction  of  American  policy  re- 
specting the  national  economic  life. 

As  the  time  was  approaching  for  Con- 

Conseruatism  .'■'■,  y     , 

the  Season's  gress  to  convene,  and  as  leaders  in 
'^°*'''  ijoth  houses  were  showing  disposi- 
tion to  express  themselves  upon  the  forthcom- 
ing session  and  its  work,  it  became  more  and 
more  manifest  that  they  were  of  almost  one  ac- 
cord in  their  determination  that  Congress  should 
do  nothing  rash  or  radical.      Prominent  Senato- 
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rial  leaders  argued  that  the  business  of  tlie  coun- 
try is  in  good  condition,  that  the  country  has 
borne  magnificently  tlie  sliock  tliat  came  with 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  that  Wf 
have  gone  llirough  tlie  excitement  and  distrac- 
tion of  a  foreign  war.  with  its  accompaniment  of 
military  and  territorial  expansion,  and  tliat  on 
every  account  it  would  be  unwise  to  enter  now 
upon  a  line  of  legislative  action  that  might  seri- 
ously disturb  the  course  of  business  prosperity. 
Certainly,  if  it  is  to  be  only  at  the  expense  of  a 
protracted  and  passionate  agitation  that  anvthing 
can  be  accomplished  for  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  or  the  adoption  of  a  reciprocity  policy, 
there  is  wisdom  in  the  conservatism  of  these  Sen- 
atorial leaders.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
henceforth  the  tariff  question  should  be  the  foot- 
ball of  political  parties.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  introduce  considerable  modifications  in  several 
schedules  by  common  consent,  so  to  speak,  and 
without  any  haimful  agitation  whatsoever.  (Jur 
inilustries,  generally  speaking,  have  reached  a 
point  of  maturity.  II<nv  best  to  safeguard  and 
promote  their  further  development,  while  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  status  of  American  labor, 
is  a  subject  that  calls  for  patient  and  skillful  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  statesmen,  business  men, 
and  political  economists.  Meanwhile,  the  coun- 
trv  is  doing  verv  well  indeed,  and  there  is  no 
need  wiiatever  for  abrupt  action. 

.     The  trreat  demand  of  the  dav  in  all 

Wanted:  The     .  ^  ^         ,  ...  ,         .••:•<• 

Facts  in  the  departments  of  life  and  activity  is  for 
'^°**"  real  knowledge.  'J'lie  isthmian -canal 
question  has  been  before  the  country  for  several 
decades,  yet  Congress  was  doubtless  justifietl  in 
expending  a  million  dollars  fortius  latest  inquiry 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  requisite 
information  was  still  lacking  upon  which  to  base 
action  so  momentous  as  the  construction  of  an 
interoceanic  waterway.  It  is  almost  inevitaijle 
that  Congress  will  decide  that  the  country  can- 
not take  up  the  ship -subsidy  question  without  far 
more  knowledge  than  it  now  po.ssesses.  The 
more  that  topic  is  discussed  the  plainer  does  it 
become  that  almost  nobody  understands  it  at  all. 
There  is  an  oft-quoted  n.-mark  of  Bismarck's  to 
the  effect  that  only  two  men — himself  and  one 
other — had  ever  understood  the  Schleswig-IIol- 
stein  question,  and  that  the  other  man  was  long 
since  fjead.  Before  a  country  like  ours  can  enter 
upon  an  important  pha.xe  <jf  economic  policy  like 
the  paving  of  subsidies  to  develop  the  business 
of  sailing  merchant  ships  under  the  .American 
flag  there  must  be  a  great  many  men  who  lirndy 
believe  that  they  understand  the  subject  in  its 
principal  bearings.  With  all  dr-ference  to  those 
who  have  been  prominent  in  its  recent  di.scussion, 


we  may  venture  to  assert  the  belief  that  there 
are  not  25  people  out  of  the  75,000,000  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rnite<l  .<tates  who  could  pass  an  ex- 
amination that  woultl  show  them  sufliciently  wise 
and  wellinforined  to  proceed  at  once  to  formulat«) 
an  .\merican  policy  for  developing  the  merchant 
marine  by  means  of  ship  suljsidies. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  men, 
^UoatZ''  ^IttiilJtless,  who  could  pass  an  intelli- 
gent examination  upon  the  subject  of 
tariff  reciprocity.  But  this  subject  also  is  one 
that  offers  difficulties  of  a  most  exasperating  na- 
ture ;  and  it  requires  most  careful  study  and  ex- 
amination. Reciprocity  as  Mr.  Blaine  con- 
ceivetl  of  it  a  dozen  years  ago  was  a  part  of  his 
large  western -hemisphere  policy,  which  had  its 
l)olitical  as  well  as  its  commercial  bearings.  Ilis 
thought  was  not  of  trade  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  but  rather  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  direct  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  re))ublics  on 
the  plan  of  opening  our  ports  to  West  huiian 
sugar  and  tobacco,  and  to  South  American  cof- 
fee, hides,  and  other  leading  j)roducts,  in  ex- 
change for  concessions  that  would  admit  Ameri- 
can goods  to  those  countries  on  terms  greatly 
superior  to  those  granted  to  European  countries. 
The  future  historian  of  American  political  and 
trade  policy  will  pio)ial>ly  justify  Mr.  Blaine's 
jjioposal  as  statesmanlike  in  a  high  sense,  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  existed 
at  that  time  ;  and  the  historian  will  recite  as  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  the  series  of  political  acci- 
dents and  partisan  decisions  that  thwarted  antl 
blighted  Mr.  Blaine's  brilliant  policy.  But  the 
conditions  are  more  complicateil  today,  and  it 
would  be  correspondinjL(ly  diflicult  to  set  forth 
a  consistent  and  acceptable  plan  of  reciprocity. 
It  was  evident  last  month  that  j>raclical  busine.«« 
men,  irrespective  of  i)arty  lines,  were  proposing 
to  take  these  questions  of  reciprocity  and  tariff- 
revision  into  their  own  han<ls.  An  important 
convention  of  manufacturers,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search,  of  Phila- 
delphia, met  at  Washington  to  formulate  their 
views  in  favor  of  a  reciprocity  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  league  of  American  ligricultural 
producers,  under  the  special  direction  of  Mr. 
IIerb«'rt  Myrick,  was  preparing  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  any  concessions  in  favor  of  Cul)an  «)r 
othi-r  foreign  sugar  or  tolmcco,  while  a  di'U-ga- 
tion  from  Cuba  arrivetl  at  Washington  to  pre- 
sent argiinieiits  and  petitions  ft)r  the  opening  of 
the  .\merican  market  to  Cuba's  chief  produ<"t ions. 
It  will  lie  foiiiul  hard  in<leed  to  reconcile  th»>  di- 
verse views  that  will  i)e  presented  to  Congreaa. 
it)   this  matter,  therefore,  as  in   others,  the  one 
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or  oxponsivt'.  A  )>fniiaiu'nt  misus  ofTico  woufd 
Hctuiilly  sHVt'  iiMmcy.  wliilo  sociiiiii)^  li»'tt«!r  results 
ilijiii  are  possible  by  the  present  inethod. 


MR.    UEHBEUT    MYUUK.    KOI MiKIl    Of    I'KUULCEllS' 
AGAINST  FOHEION  SrGAK,  ETC. 
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thing  needful  is  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  the 
changed  conditions,  and  of  the  probable  results 
of  a  given  line  of  action.  More  and  more  we 
shall  accept  the  idea  that  the  vast  undertakings 
of  a  government  like  ours  must  be  based  upon 
scientific  knowledge.  And  far  from  grudging 
what  it  costs  to  make  investigations  and  collate 
facts  as  preliminary  to  important  decisions,  we 
sl'all  realize  that  sucli  outlays  are  the  best  and 
most  economical  of  all  public  investments. 

_.         ^  A  case  in  point  is  the  gathering  and 

Importance  of       ,,  '  .     .      ,S  ^, 

the  Census  collection  oi  Statistical  facts,  sucli  as 
'*''"■''■  has  been  performed  through  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  Such  work  is  simply  inilispensable  ; 
its  results  are  in  demand  at  every  turn.  We 
should  insist  upon  its  constant  improvement  in 
scope,  method,  and  accuracy.  To  that  end  the 
Census  Bureau  should  not  be  reestablished  for 
each  decennial  period,  but  .should  have  a  continu- 
ous existence.  A  great  army  of  subordinate  em- 
ployees is,  of  course,  needed  for  a  comparatively 
short  period  ;  but  the  nucleus  of  the  organization 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disappear.  There  is 
work  of  first-class  importance  for  the  census  office 
to  do  through  every  working  day  of  every  year 
of  the  deca<le,  as  well  as  in  the  tenth  year,  in 
which  there  must  be  a  counting  of  heads.  This 
idea  of  a  permanent  census  bureau  has  been  un- 
der discussion  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Congress 
ought  now  to  adopt  it  in  principle,  leaving  details 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  experience.  The 
creation  of  a  permanent  bureau  is  the  necessary 
starting  point.       It  need  not  be  very  elaborate 


Sonif  New 


The  work  of  the  ccmisus  of  1000  is 
Census  Data   exceptionally  well  advanced,  and  its 

principal  tabulations  will  be  completed 
ne.xt  summer. — two  yeai's  after  the  enumeration 
was  made.  In  previous  census-takings,  from 
four  lo  si.x  years  has  been  required  for  collating 
and  linally  pul>lisliing  the  immense  mass  of  data 
collected  concerning  p(>i)ulation,  agricullure,  and 
other  matters  of  chief  inquiry.  Few  people  have 
paused  to  consider  how  vast  are  the  computations 
nece.><sary  to  arrive  at  what  would  appear  to  Ije 
.><imple  and  summary  conclusions.  Two  or  three 
thousanil  people  are  still  at  work  in  the  census 
oflice  at  "Washington  tabulating  the  reports  sent 
in  by  the  local  enumerators  and  agents.  From 
time  to  time  the  Census  Bureau  completes  and 
sends  out  biUletins  covering  some  particular  in- 
quirv.      Up  to  the  l)egiiiiiiiig  of  November,  there 


MR.  WILLIAM  C.   HLNT,  OF  THE  CENSUS  BUHBAU. 

(Chief  statistician  for  population.) 

had  been  issued  lOG  of  these  brochures.  Thus, 
No.  103,  issued  on  October  10,  contained  tables 
summing  up  the  population  of  the  country  by 
sex,  general  nativity,  and  color.  Number  106, 
issued  on  the  last  day  of  October,  summarizes 
the  population  by  school,  militia,  and  voting 
ages.  These  bulletins  contain  information  of  the 
utmost  value.  Thus,  the  statistics  show  in  an 
encouraging  way  the  assimilative  power  of  the 
T'nited  States  as  respects  its  foreign  elements  of 
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population.  In  1000,  only  13.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  j)opulati(>n  was  foreign -lioiii  The  native 
population  liail  incii'asetl  122.5  per  cent,  in  the 
decaile,  as  a<raii;st  \'1.\  j>er  cent,  for  the  foreign- 
born.  The  school-age  tables  reveal  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  for  tlie  entire  country  U.j.4  per  cent, 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty  years  is  native-born,  and  only  4.6  is  for- 
eign-born. In  the  Southern  States,  as  a  rule, 
the  foreign-l)orn  population  of  school  age  is  only 
a  sitiall  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  it  is  12  per  cent.,  in  Massachusetts 
1").0.  and  in  Connecticut  12.7.  In  New  York, 
it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  tlie  metropolis,  where 
the  problems  of  education  are  on  that  account  of 
A  peculiar  nature. 

Taking  the  country  at  large,  it  is  ob- 
Eiidences     yious  that  witli  Sufficient  energv  and 

of  Progress.  ~- 

intelligence  applied  to  the  work  of  ele- 
mentary education  it  would  be  entirely  possible 
to  take  the  children  of  foreign -born  parents  and 
train  them  into  thoroughgoing  Americans,  with 
A  good  use  of  the  English  language  and  a  proper 
sense  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  our  citizenship. 
A  careful  examination  of  these  population  statis- 
tics in  detail  must  greatly  assist  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  educational  work  that  constitutes  the 
principal  task  of  our  generation  in  this  country. 
The  race  statistics  show  that  the  white  population 
continues  to  grow  appreciatdy  faster  than  the 
colored.  The  mortality  statistics,  though  confess- 
edly far  from  accurate,  for  reasons  bevond  the 
power  of  the  census  office  to  control,  show  at  least 
bevond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  general  con- 
ditions of  health  improve  from  decade  to  decade, 
and  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try is  steadily  increasing.  Such  data  lend  en- 
■couragement  to  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
medical  investigation  and  intelligent  sanitary 
rules  and  regulations,  (iradually  improved  meth- 
ods Jis  respects  sewers,  water-supply,  control  of 
infectious  diseases,  inspection  of  milk  and  food 
supplies,  and  improved  knowledge  of  private  as 
well  as  {)ublic  hygiene,  are  working  a  profound 
revolution.  The  careful  applicatio.i  of  statistical 
tests  proves  such  progress,  and  enables  one  com- 
munity to  profit  by  the  experience  of  another. 

,  Apropos    of    the    movement    that    is 
Statistics  of       »      '.  ,  .        ^.       ,      ,  , 

Negro  nut-    sweeping  the   entire    South    for   the 

"'"'^'^  exclusion  of  illiterate  negroes  from 
the  voting  privilege,  some  of  the  tahh-s  of  this 
bulletin  of  October  'M  are  of  especial  timeliness 
and  interest.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  statis- 
tics are  fairly  correct,  although  it  is  not  so  «'asy 
as  it  might  be  thought  at  first  lilush  to  divide 
the  literate  from  the  illiterate  and  make  a  correct 


count  of  the  two  clas.ses.  The  man  who  can 
merely  write  his  name  and  read  a  few  words  mav, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  b«'  as  uneducateil  as  the 
man  who  happens  not  to  have  learned  to  siirn  his 
name.  According  to  this  report,  of  the  entire 
body  of  negro  men  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  in 
the  United  States,  52.7  per  cent,  are  literate  an<l 
47.3  are  illiterate.  As  showing  the  results  of 
American  .schools  in  the  Northern  States  where 
the  foreign-born  population  chiefly  exists,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that,  whereas  1 1 .5 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign-l)orn  white  male  poj)uliition 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  illiterate,  only 
2  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  voting  age  who  were 
born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents  are 
classed  as  illiteiates  :  while  of  all  the  white  men 
of  voting  age  in  the  country  Oorn  of  native  Amer 
ican  parents,  5.8  per  cent,  are  illiterate.  Taking 
the  negio  males  in  the  Southern  States  of  voting 
age,  the  illiterates  are  61.3  percent,  in  Louisi 
ana,  59.5  in  Alabama,  56.4  in  (ieorgia,  54.7  in 
South  Carolina,  53.2  in  Mississippi,  53.1  in 
North  Carolina,  52.5  in  \'irginia,  49.5  in  Ken- 
tucky, 47.6  in  Tennessee,  45.1  in  Texas,  44.8 
in  Arkansas,  42.7  in  Delaware,  40.5  in  Mary- 
land, 39.4  in  Florida,  37. S  in  West  Virginia, 
and  31.9  in  Missouri.  In  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  are  a  good  many  negro 
men  of  voting  age,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  them  is  only  11.3;  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  17.5.  In  Kansas,  whither  a  good 
many  negroes  have  gone,  the  percentage  among 
them  of  adult  male  illiteracy  is  2S.1.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  has  a  large  negro 
population  in  fairly  good  economic  circumstances, 
the  percentage  of  male  illiteiacy  is  26.1.  The 
negro  colony  of  Massachusetts  numbers  40,000 
souls,  and  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
males  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Where  the  negro  element  is  n^lative- 

Chanops  in  •        t       v         i 

Relative  Race  ly  small,  as  111  the  Nortliern  >tales,  its 
Population,  edm-atiunal  progress  would  seem  to 
be  very  considerable.  It  is  to  Ije  noted  inci- 
dentally that  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  the 
negro  element  is  growing  by  migration  from  the 
South.  Thus,  there  are  now  just  about  as  many 
negroes  in  I'ennsylvania  as  in  Mis.souri,  although 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  almost  twice  as  many 
in  Mis.souri  as  in  I'ennsylvania.  The  negroes  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  adult  males  show  an  illiteracy 
of  only  Is. 3  \WY  cent.,  have  almost  doiil>led  in 
numl)ers  in  tlie  pa.st  twenty  years.  There  are 
now  more  negroes  in  Mas-sachusetts  than  in  Dela- 
ware, although  twenty  years  ago  there  were 
50  per  cent,  more  in  Delawa'"  In  the  past 
twenty  years  the  wliito  population  of  MHryluinl 
has  increased    nearly  230,000,    while  the  negro 
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y  -1  Irss  lliHll    I. '1,(11111.       \  11- 

g:;.. -.as  gaiiifil  ;U2.(I00  \vliiti> 

people,  and  has  gaiiipil  only  'J9,0(i0  noj^roos. 
North  Caixlina  in  tlio  same  period  lins  gaiiuM), 
in  rotmd  '■  -  •  -;.  400,000  wliiti>  j)oopU>  ami  only 
••;{,000   I.  Tonnossee  lias  jraincil  -lOdJMKi 

while  people  and  only  77.000  negroes.  Missouri 
has  gaiiieil  IfJ'i. 000  white  jx'ople  and  less  than 
Hi.OOU  negriK's.  Kentucky  has  gained  almost 
aOO,  000  white  people  and  only  13,000  negroes. 

,     These  figures  show  \V(>11  enough  that 

Negro  Density  ^  ,        ■         ,  , 

in  the  Far  tlierace  proldeiu  is  not  destin»'<l  to  l)e 
SoutM.  ^  very  formidable  one, — whether  from 
the  political,  the  .social,  or  the  industrial  point  of 
view, — in  the  former  slave  Slates  of  \'irginia. 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  negro  element  in  those  States  remains 
relatively  stationary,  while  the  white  population 
is  growing  rapidly.  If  the  negro  communities  in 
the  Northern  States  like  New  York,  New^  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  ( >hio  are  tending  to  increase 
l»y  a  consideraltle  percentage,  they  are  still  very 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  witli  the  immense 
general  growth  of  these  prosperous  States.  It  is 
in  the  States  farther  South  that  the  negroes  are 
making  their  principal  gains.  The  State  of 
largest  negro  preponderance  ten  years  ago  was 
South  Carolina,  where  there  were  149,117  ne- 
groes to  every  100,000  white  people.  This 
relative  proportion  has  fallen  in  ten  years  to 
140,249.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  within 
twenty-five  years  the  whites  will  outnumber  the 
blacks  in  South  Carolina.  But  in  Mississippi, 
where  ten  years  ago  there  were  13(j,2S7  blacks 
for  every  100,000  w^hites,  the  proportion  has  in- 
creasetl  to  141, .^.52.  These  are  the  only  two 
States  now  in  which  the  negroes  outnumber  the 
whites,  although  in  Alabama  and  Florida  the 
relative  proportion  of  negroes  has  increased.  In 
Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relative  de- 
crease of  negroes  has  been  very  marked.  Thus, 
ten  years  ago  there  were  100, 143  negroes  to  each 
100.000  whites,  whereas  the  new  census  shows 
only  89,109  negroes  to  100,000  whites.  In  Geor- 
gia, the  proportions  of  the  races  have  remained 
almost  stationary,  there  being  now  87,600  for 
every  100,000  whites,  whereas  ten  years  ago  there 
were  87,781.  In  Alabama,  thereare  now  82,G36, 
and  in  Florida  77,600,  blacks  for  every  100,000 
whites.  All  this  points  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  colored  pojiulation  in  the  relatively 
low  and  warm  regions  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
P'lorida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
There  has  also  been  a  greater  proportionate  in- 
crease of  blacks  than  of  whites  in  Arkansas  ;  but 
the  whites  are  almost  three-quarters  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  negro  gain  is  unimportant. 


,       III     Alaliama. — where    a    little    more 

Alabama  s         , 

Constitution  I  hail  11  per  cent,  of  the  aiiult  male 
dopted.  whites  of  American  parentage  aie  re- 
jiorte*!  a-s  illiterate,  while  59.5  per  cent,  of  the 
male  negroes  of  voting  age  are  illiterate, — it  is 
declaivd  that  the  new  coiistitutidii  was  ado])ted 
liy  popular  vote  on  Novemlter  1!  ;  and  under  the 
opt-ratioii  of  the  clauses  relating  to  the  franchise 
tills  I'litiie  mass  of  negro  illiteracy  will  b(>  at  once 
excluded  from  the  voting  privilege.  Most  of  the 
white  illiterates  will  probaljly  be  able,  under  ex- 
ceptional clauses,  to  place  their  names  on  the  reg- 
istration books.  Hut  after  a  limited  p(;riod  tiie 
system  will  work  with  i)iactical  equality,  and 
every  man  of  whatever  race  who  knows  enough 
to  be  morally  entitled  to  exerci.se  political  privi- 
leges will  b(;  allowed  to  register  and  vote.  These 
Southern  franchise  systems, — viewed  broadly  in 
their  main  features  rather  than  narrowly  in  their 
minor  details, — bid  fair  to  be  of  advantage  to 
both  races.  They  supply  the  most  pow'erful  in- 
centive to  education  and  personal  improvement. 
They  create  at  once  a  l)old  and  sweeping  division 
between  tiie  enfrancliised  and  tiie  disfranchised, 
but  they  do  not  erect  an  arbitrary  or  difficult 
barricM".  An  object-lesson  in  llie  disadvantages 
of  illiteracy  will  be  couslantly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  rising  generation  of  both  races.  The  children 
of  native-born  Americans  will  be  impelled  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  American-born  children 
of  foreign  parents  ami  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
an  ordinary  education. 

^     ,  ,    ,  ^    These  new   franchise  laws  come  at  a 

Fresh  Zeal  for    .  ,  i  i     /■    i  i 

Southern  Edu-  time  wheii  the  most  tliouglitlul  and 
cation.  intelligent  people  of  the  South  are 
more  than  ever  determined  to  improve  public- 
school  facilities  and  promote  in  every  way  the 
cause  of  education.  In  pursuance  of  plans  set 
on  foot  at  the  Southern  Educational  Conference, 
held  last  spring  at  Winston- Salem.  N.  C,  a. 
small  gathering,  composed  principally  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  board  of  this  move- 
ment, was  held  in  New  York  last  month,  and 
was  attended  by  some  of  llie  most  prominent 
educators  of  the  South.  This  meeting  was  so 
timed  as  to  coincide  with  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  Peabody  Fund  and 
the  Slater  Fund  ;  and  the  work  proposed  to  be 
carried  on  will  be  in  harmony  with  these.  Un- 
like the  Peabody  and  Slater  boards,  this  new 
Southern  Education  Board  will  not  have  funds 
to  apportion  in  direct  aid  of  schools,  but  it  will 
gather  facts,  distribute  information,  and  wage  a 
deliberate  and  continuous  propaganda  in  favor  of 
educational  progress.  It  will  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  persuade  communities  to  tax  them- 
selves for   schools,  and   it  will   interest  itself  in 
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plans  for  tlie  provisit.n  ..i  competent  t«'aclu'rs. 
It  will  he  prepaivil  to  show  i>hilaiitliropists  and 
men  of  wealth  how  ^reat  is  the  need  of  money 
for  educational  work  in  the  Soiitii,  and  it  will 
also  show  how  little  of  the  evlucational  iKMieli- 
cences  of  the  rich  men  of  the  country  have  gone 
to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  where  the 
need  and  the  desert  are  great<'st.  For  the  rela- 
tive poverty  of  the  South,  the  responsibility 
belongs,  not  to  that  section,  but  to  the  entire 
country;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  peculiar 
liurdens  and  problems  imposed  ui>on  tlu^  South 
t>y  the  presence  there  of  millions  of  negroes  be- 
long, of  right,  to  the  entire  country, — since  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South  was  concerned  in 
the  origin  of  tliose  burdens  and  problems. 

Leaders  and   ^"^ '   '^-^  L- .  M-    Curry,   of   Riclunond 
Aims  of  the   and   W  asliingtou,  wlio   is  the  execu- 

New  Movement.  ,;..„,.    .  .    .  r  ^\       i>      i       i  , 

live  represeiitalive  of  the  1  eabody  and 
Slater  funds,  will  be  the  general  supervising  di- 
rector of  the  work  of  the  new  Southern  Kduca- 
tion  Boanl,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of  New  York, 
lieing  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr,  George  Foster 
Peabody  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Charles  1).  Mclver. 
of  North  Carolina,  secretary.  Tiie  work  of  in 
vestigation  and  of  the  dissemination  of  printed 
matter  is  to  be  carried  on  under  direction  of 
President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  Cooperating  as  active 
directors  in  the  (ield  with  Dr.  Curry  are  President 
E.  A.  Alderman,  of  Tulane  University,  at  New 
Orleans  ;  President  Mclver,  of  the  State  Norniiil 
and  Industrial  College,  at  Oreensboro,  N.  C. .  and 
Di-.  II.  H.  Frissell,  principal  of  tin-  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  \'a.  This 
movement  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  u.-^eful 
and  valuable  forms  of  education  for  both  races, 
but  it  recognizes  especially  the  necessity  for  radi- 
cal improvement  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
children  of  all  the  j)eopl('.  It  believes  that  the 
right  kind  of  i-ducalion  is  desirable  for  everybody, 
and  that  the  best  future  of  our  democratic  institu 
tions  calls  lor  universal  education  more  than  for 
any  other  one  thing.  It  l>elieves  espcciallv  in 
those  kinds  of  education  that  fit  men  and  w(jmen 
for  practical  life, — those  that  promote  progress  in 
agriculture  and  industry.  It  believes  that  the 
worst  thing  that  can  possibly  happen  to  tin-  negro 
race  in  the  South  is  U)  havt-  any  large  proportion 
of  the  white  race  kept  low  in  the  scale  of  human 
advancement  through  ignorance.  The  South  is 
fortunate  in  having  a<tive  and  enthusiastic  <'du- 
cational  leaders  of  high  accomplishments,  broad 
views,  and  unseKish  <levotion.  The  North  haa 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  money  and  much 
noltje  (dTort  to  the  work  of  negro  education  in  the 
South,  but  it  ought  also  to  contribute  with  like 


generosity  to  the  work  of  Southern  while  educa- 
tion. It  is  essential,  furthermore,  from  thistime 
on  that  Northern  men  in  their  educational  work 
in  the  South  for  negroes  should  secure  the  constant 
sympathy,  coojHMatioii,  and  advice  of  the  Intst 
Southern  men  in  the  States  or  communities 
where  the  schools  in  question  are  located.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  from  many  sources  that  tlie 
institutions  for  negroes  founded  in  the  South  ]»y 
Northern  piiilanthropists  are  constantlv  growing 
in  favor,  and  that  the  motives  and  spirit  of  their 
work  are  much  better  understood  among  the 
Soullierii  wliite  people  than  in  former  yeare. 

The  Modern  ^'*^''^'  *"^^  more  such  institutions  are 
Trend  of  E<tu-  adapting  themselves  to  the  real  situa- 
tion. Many  of  tiiem  have  fairly 
grasped  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  education 
for  the  negro  is  to  make  him  as  good  ami  useful 
a  negro  as  possible  rather  than  to  make  him  an 
imitation  white  man.  Hut  the  main  fact  is  that 
the  whole  business  of  education.  North  and  South. 
East  ami  West, — whether  for  white  men,  black 
men,  or  red  men, — is  becoming  transformed  bv 
new  ideas  to  mean  something  much  more  and 
better  than  mere  text -book  stufling.  The  busi- 
ness of  education  is  to  make  capable  citizens, 
decent  and  happy  homes,  good  neighi»ors,  and 
useful  and  eflicii'iit  members  of  a  workaday  worhi. 
According  to  the  new  educational  ideas,  the 
young  negro  who  knows  some  Latin  and  algebra, 
but  who  does  not  know  how  to  plow  corn  with  a 
mule,  is  not  only  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  object, 
but  is  probalily  not  so  well  educated  in  the  deep 
sense  of  tiie  word  as  his  illiterate  brother  wlio 
actually  understands  ])lain  farm  work  and  has  the 
moral  character  to  work  faithfully.  Hut  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  book  learning  is  not  incompatible 
with  ])ractical  training  and  econondc  efliciency, 
and  these  things  shouM  all  go  together. 

„      ...         'i"he  most  important  of  the  November 
Republican        ,        .  '  -.•       ■        • 

Victories  in  elections  was  that  of  New  i  ork  City, 
the  West.  ^^^  which  local  i.ssues  alone  were  con- 
cerned and  party  politi<-s  not  involved.  The 
State  »'leclions  showed  no  falling  olT  in  the  pres- 
tige and  strenglh  of  the  Hepublican  parly. 
Tnis  was  to  have  been  ex|K>cted,  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  of  these  was  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinlev.  Tlu'  circumstances  atteml- 
ing  .\lr.  McKinley's  death  so  impresse«i  tiie  coun- 
try with  tilt!  loftiness  of  the  President's  charac- 
ter that  honor  and  credit  were  reflected  upon  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  ;  wliih'  all  the 
Words  and  deecls  of  .Mr.  Koosevelt,  as  8UC.ce.H8or 
to  Mr.  McKiidey,  w«>re  so  thoroiighlv  approved 
by  the  countrv  as  in  their  turn  to  strengthen  the 
position   of   the  party  in  power.      Another  con- 
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HON.  A.  I«.  <TM.MI.\S. 

(Uov.-elect  of  Iowa.) 


iiitii'U    I'avoralilo  t<>    lu-pulilii'an   siuvcss  whs  tlio 
coiitinuanco  of   pein-ral   luisiness    prospority,    in 
spit«   uf   the    {wrlial    failure  of   the   corn  crop. 
Ami  still  another  ground  for  H«>puhlican  victory 
lay  in  the   fact   that    the   iK'niocratic    party    liail 
not  yet  reoovt'n»<l  from   the   facli(»nal   (iUTert'iices 
caustHl   by  its  alliance  with   the   Populists  uiuler 
Mr.   Bryan's  leadership.     The  Democrats  of  Iowa 
ami   Nebraska  adhered  this  year  to    Bryanism, 
with  the  result  that 
Mr.    Bryan's    own 
State  was  carried  by 
the     Republicans, 
while  the  Hepublica  11 
majority  in  Iowa  was 
unusually  large   for 
an    off    year.       The 
new    Iowa   Legisla 
ture  will   c  o  n  t  a  i  i 
about    125    Hepubl; 
cans  and  2.)  Demo- 
crats.   The  plurality 
of  the  Governor- 
elect,    Hon.    Albert 
B.  C  u  m  m  i  n  s,  was 
about  88.000.     The 
Ohio  campaign  was 
quiet  to  the  point  of 
apathy.     Governor  Nash  was  reelected  by  a  plu- 
rality over  his   Democratic  opponent  of  nearly 
68,000.      The     Hepublicans    carried     Hamilton 
County  (Cincinnati),  but  the  Democrats  were  suc- 
cessful   in    Cuyahoga    County   (Cleveland),    this 
being  due  to  the  energy  with  which  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson  infused  tax  questions  and  other  local 
issues  into  the  campaign. 

In   Pennsylvania,  the    campaign  was 
Pennsylvania.  I'^^n'^^red  Very  unusual  and  important 

by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  formed  a  fusion  with  independent  Re- 
publicans in  order  to  wage  a  campaign  on  purely 
State  and  local  issues,  with  the  object  of  reforming 
the  corrupt  conditions  that  have  made  Pennsyl- 
vania's political  reputation  so  unsavory.  Jl  was 
not.  however,  a  fortunate  vear  m  wdiich  to  fisrht 
this  particular  battle,  because  the  general  and 
national  considerations  which  were  favorable  to 
Republican  success  elsewhere  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  regular  Republican  ticket  in  Penn.sylvania. 
The  plurality,  however,  of  about  50,000  was  a 
small  one  in  view  of  the  huge  Republican  major- 
ities that  Pennsylvania  generally  gives.  The 
reform  movement  in  the  Philadelphia  local  con- 
test was  not  successful,  but  it  is  left  in  good 
position  for  the  greater  contest  of  next  year. 
Meanwhile,  the  Philadelphia  reformers  are  very 
CQuch  gratified   by  the  fact  that  certain  amend- 


ments to  the  State  C(>!i.<5titiilion  of  Pennsylvania 
were  ralilied  at  tin'  polls,  the.se  amendments  hav- 
ing be»MJ  originally  prepannl  by  the  Municipal 
League  of  i'hiladelpliia.  and  their  purpose  IxMug  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  iiersonal  registration  law.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  municipal  reform  in  I'liihulel- 
phia  hitherto  has  been  the  impo.ssibility  of  getting 
an  honest  vote.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  I'cformers,  corroborated  from  time  to  ti'me 
by  admissions  on  the  part  of  their  opi)onents, 
election  frauds  on  an  enormous  scale  are  regu- 
larly perpetrated  in  Pliiladeliihia  in  the  inter(\st 
of  a  mercenary  political  organization  that  is  far 
worse  than  Tammany  has  ever  been  in  New  York. 
The.'^e  election  frauds  are  difficult  to  prevent,  bo- 
cause  of  the  lack  in  Pennsylvania  of  any  such 
system  of  advance  registration  of  voters,  with  ac- 
companying safeguards,  as  exists  in  New  York 
and  other  States  having  larg(;  cities.  In  order 
to   ]>rovide   ))roper   election   laws    it    was    found 

necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 


nO.V.  I'llANKMN    MCHPHV. 

(Gov.-elect  of  New  Jersey.) 


TheNew 

state  Elections  T  o  v  o  o  ^r 
Elsewhere.      ^  6  r  S  e  V 

Repub- 
licans elected,  by  a 
plurality  of  more 
than  17,000,  their 
excellent  candidate 
forthe  governorship, 
Hon.  Franklin  Mur- 
phy. In  Massachu- 
setts, Gov.  William 
Murray  Crane  was 
elected  for  the  third 
time  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, Hon.  Josiah 
Q  u  1  n  c  y  being  the 
Democratic  candidate.  The  campaign  was  po- 
litely conducted,  with  compliments  as  weapons, 
like  a  battle  of  roses.  In  Connecticut,  the 
principal  matter  of  interest  was  the  election 
of  a  constitutional  convention.  This  conven- 
tion will  meet  in  Hartford  early  in  January. 
The  rural  townships  will  rule  it,  and  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  give  the  cities  fair  representation.  The 
Republicans  of  Rhode  Island  elected  their  State 
ticket,  but  the  Democrats  were  successful  in 
electing  a  mayor  in  Providence.  The  Democrats 
were  thoroughly  successful  in  Virginia,  electing 
Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  Montague  to  the  gov- 
ernorship, and  securing  all  but  about  ten  seats  in 
the  Legislature.  The  negroes  quite  generally  ab- 
stained from  voting.  The  Democrats  of  Ken- 
tucky have  secured  a  majority  in  the  next  Legis- 
lature, and  wnll  elect  a  Democrat  to  the  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  now  held  by  Hon.  W.  J. 
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Deboo,  Republican.  Partisansiiip  is  still  bitter 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  election  of  last  month  did 
not  pass  off  without  friction  and  niahy  com- 
plaints of  injustice  and  fraud.  In  Maryland,  also, 
the  Republicans  complain  that  Democratic  suc- 
cess was  secured  ])y  triekery  an^l  conspiracy. 
The  Democratic  cam{)aign  was  managed  by  Mr. 
Gorman,  who  seems  to  have  made  certain  his 
return  to  the  T'nited  States  Senate.  The  Re- 
publicans chaige  that  they  would  have  carried 
the  State  by  a  satisfactory  majority  if  many 
thousands  of  ballots  which  were  honestlv  cast 
had  not  been  thrown  out  of  the  count  by  Demo- 
cratic election  judges  on  the  pretense  tliat  thev 
were  defectively  or  illegally  marked.  These  al- 
legations are  made  by  Senator  Mct'onias,  who 
was  most  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
publican campaign.  The  opposition  to  ratifying 
the  new  constitution  in  Alabama  did  not  prove  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  gentlemen  who  favoretl 
the  docutnent,  managed  the  election,  and  counted 
the  ballots. 

New  York's    ^"   ^'*^^^'  ^^^'"^  ^^^Y ^  ^^'^  fusion  ticket 
Great  Munici-  WHS  completelv  successful.     A Ithough 

pal  Victory,     ^jjg    j.gg^jjj.    ^.^-g    ^.^jj^^^j     ,^^.    ^,^^.    j^^^^^,^ 

papers  '"overwhelming,"  and  a  "  lantislide," 
it  should  be  noted  that  if  between  2  and  3  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  who  elected  Mr.  Low  and  the 
reform  ticket  ha<l  cast  their  ballots  tlie  other  way 
Tammany  would  have  been  .successful.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  very  great  victory  when  one  con- 
siders tliat  Mr.  Low  carried  New  York  County, 
the  home  of  Tammany,  as  well  as  Brooklyn, 
where  all  the  conditions  made  his  success  much 
more  probable.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  now  demon- 
strate*! beyond  a  doubt  that  the  American  me- 
tropolis can  be  aroused  to  a  healthy  interest  in  its 
own  affairs,  and  that  it  possesses  at  last  that  cor- 
porate municipal  self- consciousness  that  is  neces- 
sary if  the  community  is  to  govern  itself  and 
make  progress.  From  Iwing  one  of  the  worst  gov- 
erned of  the  great  cities  of  the  worl«l,  New  York 
is  now  in  a  position  to  become  one  of  the  best 
governed.  In  some  features  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, on  short  notice,  to  carry  on  muniripal  work 
in  New  York  as  efliciently  as  in  the  Knglish 
and  (ierman  cities  ;  but  in  many  other  res|)ects 
there  is  no  n-asoii  to  believe  that  Mavor  Low's 
administration  will  not  fidly  equal  the  best  that 
can  )m!  found  abroad,  whilt;  in  certain  other  im- 
portant ways  it  may  easily  aspire  to  surpass 
them  all,  and  to  set  an  example  for  tlie  world 

„    ,     ,      Mr.  Low  is  not  mendva  man  of  hinli 
Mr.  Low  '      .  ,      ,      ,         1       •       1     •  , 

viewxand     idcals,  hut  he  IS  al.so  a  man  of  great 

""'■       e.xperii-ncc     and     ol)scrvation,     with 

mature  knowlnlgu  of  what  can  U»  done,  as  well 


as  of  what  it  would   be  deliglitful  to  do  if  feasi- 
ble.     He  has  allowed   the  community  to  know 
that  he  thinks  it  jM)S8ible  to  do  verv  ^'n-at  things. 
He  proposes  to  take  the  various  departments  of 
admiinstration,  in  so  far  as  he  is  responsible  for 
tliem,  and  see,  not  merely  that  thev  ar<>  \<  \ 

hon.-stly  in  the  negative  sense,  but   tliat  i..    .  ...>• 

carried  on  etiiciently  in  the  sense  in  which 
Colonel  Waring,  un«ler  Mayor  Strong's  adnun- 
istration,  managed  the  business  of  cleaning  the 
streets  ami  disposing  of  refuse  and  waste.  No 
other  city  in  the  world  spends  money  so  freely 
upon  pul)lic  adnunistration  as  New  York.  It  is 
not  so  important  that  New  York  should  sjxmkI 
less  as  that  it  should  get  more  for  its  outlay. 
There  is  a  great  awakening  on  the  school  ques. 
tion,  and  we  may  ex{)ect  to  see  unprecedented 
educational  activity  in  New  York  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years.  In  New  York,  as  in 
the  South  and  in  the  West,  it  is  true  that  no 
other  task  of  government  is  so  important  as  that 
of  provision  of  the  right  kin<l  of  education  for 
all  the  children.  New  York,  from  some  points 
of  view,  has  been  a  dreailful  warning.  Mr.  Low 
and  his  colleagues  m  the  n«'W  ailmiiiistration  will 
try  to  make  it  the  leader  of  all  American  cities, 
and  the  pride  of  its  citizens. 

_.    -    .        The  one  great  gain  of  the  vear  li)()l 

The  UJSiness    ... 

Idea  in  City  in  American  politics  and  government 
Government.  -^  j,,,.  triumph  of  the  idea  tliat  our 
cities  must  no  longer  be  maile  the  football  of 
the  national  parties.  The  best  men  everywhere 
have  finally  given  up  the  idea  that  there  is  anv 
advantage  in  having  Repul>li<'an  or  Democratic 
city  government.  Thus,  Republican  leaiiership 
in  New  York  this  year  was  exerted  on  Ixdialf  of 
non  -  partisanship,  just  as  the  best  Democratic 
leadership  in  IMiiladelpliia  was  exerted  in  the 
same  interest.  No  In-lter  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  governing  cities  as  business  corpora- 
tions, with  caiiipaigiis  fought  on  stnctlv  local 
issues,  could  be  desired  than  those  which  were 
made  in  the  course  of  tlie  recent  campaign  by 
men  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Republicans  of 
tli(!  city  and  State  of  New  York.  Tlie.s»>  nien 
had  not  coiumilt«'<l  themselves  to  this  tloctrine 
In-fore  :  liut  they  have  now  done  it  ileliberately, 
and  with  no  thought  of  retraction.  Tractically 
ail  the  reputahle  Democratic  leaders  of  New 
York  have  long  held  that  .same  view.  Whether 
or  not  this  doctrine  has  actually  carried  the  day 
in  munii'ipal  elections  tliroughoul  the  country,  it 
has  everywhere  made  great  gains,  ami  the  future 
is  with  it.  In  Philadelphia  it  lost  the  election, 
to  ))e  sure  ;  )>ut  it  gained  substantial  ground,  and 
will  make  itself  heard  unmistakably  next  year  in 
the  niavorallv  contest. 
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Ml  Lorn  Cxtr-  jj  |g  rofrpsluiii;  to  have'  a  Mav«>r  <'f 
Appo)mti»«  >n'\v  1  ork  who  ^o«'s  Hlumt  tlif  woik 
'*"*"•  of  st'lortiiiir  the  iietuls  of  adininistra- 
tive  dfpartraenLs  ou  precisely  the  saino  principles 
that  he  has  hitelv  lxH»n  employing  as  president 
o'  -  •  :it  university  in  lilling  professorships  or 
c  11^   with    tlie    trustees   in   seleetini;   the 

heads  of  the  university's  professional  schools  or 
other  constituent  depart inents.     Mayor  Strong. 


Photo  by  Hollinger. 

HON*.  GEOKUE   L.   KIVES. 

(Who  will  be  Corporation  Counsel.) 

although  he  managed  to  make  good  appointments 
in  the  main,  was  handicapped  by  his  theory  that 
the  offices  should  be  distril)uted  on  s^oxwq pro-rata 
plan  to  the  different  organizations  and  elements 
that  had  united  in  supporting  iiim.  Very  much 
tiiat  is  ingenious  could  be  said  in  favor  of  Mayor 
Strong's  plan  ;  but  when  all  is  said  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  plan  is  wrong.  Mr.  Low's  idea  is 
that  the  people  who  supported  him  did  so,  not 
because  they  expected  to  be  rewarded  with 
offices,  but  because  they  wanted  him  to  give  the 
city  the  best  possible  government.  But  in  order 
to  do  this  he  must  appoint  for  every  important 
place  the  very  best  man  he  can  find,  all  things 
being  considered.  He  showed  what  he  meant  by 
this  in  a  manner  that  profoundly  impressed  the 
community  when,  a  few  days  after  the  election,  he 
announced  his  choice  of  the  Hon.  George  L.  Hives 
as  corporation  counsel,  and  Mr.  Rives' acceptance. 
Mr.  Rives  was  chairman  of  the  commission  ap- 


pointed liv  (lovenmr  Roosevelt  to  niako  the 
revision  of  tin-  city  cluirli-r  tliat  now  goes  into 
fiTcct.  He  has  l)een  intinuitely  associated  with 
President  Low  as  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  served  for  years  on  the  Rapid  Transit 
Com  mission,  was  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  at  one  time  under  President  Cleveland,  and 
was  regarded  by  everybody  in  New  York  as  an 
ideal  man  for  corporation  counsel,  the  only  sur- 
prise being  tiuit  he  could  be  in<luced  to  take  the 
office.  The  duties  of  the  corporation  counsel  in 
a  great  city  like  New  York  are  of  the  utmo.st 
importance  in  the  safeguarding  of  public  iul(>r- 
ests.  The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Rives  made  it  the 
more  certain  that  iiuui  of  the  highest  order  of 
fitness  and  ability  would  follow  his  example  and 
make  some  private  sacrifices  to  aid  Mr.  Low  and 
serve  the  city  by  accepting  appointments  to  other 
departments  of  the  city  government. 

„     ^  While  the  New  York  municipal  cam- 

San  Francis-  .  ..  i  i  i        •  i 

co's  Mayor-  paigu  naturally  attracted  world-wide 
^*'''  attention,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  know  that  a  very  interesting  cam- 
paign was  at  the  same  time  being  waged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  at  San  Francisco.  So 
far  as  the  election  of  a  mayor  was  concerned,  tlu; 
result  was  a  surprise  to  the  business  community. 
The  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  had  made 
regular  nominations,  but  a  third  party  of  working 
men,  known  as  the  Union  Labor  party,  had  en- 
tered the  field  with  a  candidate  of  its  own  ;  and 
it  elected  him  by  a  good  plurality.  His  name  is 
Eugene  E.  Sclimitz.  San  Francisco  newspapers 
seem  to  have  deferred  making  Mr.  Schmitz's 
close  acquaintance  until  after  the  election.  There- 
upon they  looked  him  up,  found  him  admirable 
in  every  rcspctct,  and  were  frank  enough  to  rep- 
resent him  in  the  most  favorable  and  attractive 
light.  The  new  mayor  is  not  in  any  sense  a  labor 
agitator.  He  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
has  for  several  years  been  the  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra connected  with  one  of  the  San  Francisco 
theaters.  He  lias  been  at  the  same  time  the 
manager  of  a  snuill  manufacturing  business.  As 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  San  Francisco 
has  recently  been  afflicted  with  labor  troubles, 
accompanied  by  protracted  and  stubborn  strikes. 
The  trade-unions  had  thus  been  brought  together 
in  unusual  harmony  and  strength.  In  his  capa- 
city as  leader  of  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Schmitz  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Musicians'  Union  ; 
while  in  his  other  capacity  as  manager  of  a  gas- 
engine  works  he  had  employed  union  labor  and 
maintained  harmony.  He  had  always  been  a 
Republican  in  politics,  but  along  witli  many  other 
people  in  San  Francisco  he  believed  both  parties 
to  be  locally  boss-ridden.     Thus,  he  readily  ac- 
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HON.  EUGENE   £.  SCHMITZ. 

(Elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.) 

cepted  the  Union  Labor  nomination,  and  he  de- 
clares tliat  he  oweil  his  election  to  the  support  of 
independent  Republicans  and  Deniociats 

Mr.  Schniitz  wa.s  born   in   San   Fran- 
*n  Attractive  ,,\^f.Q    jg  tliirtv-seven  years  old,  is  a 

Personality.  '  •  ,    /        ...  '      . 

thrifty,  upright,  and  intolligent  citi- 
zen, and.  according  to  San  Francisco  papers,  a 
man  of  most  attractive  personality.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  ''he  is  an  athlete,  given  to  fifty-mile 
tramps  acru.ss  country,  fond  of  hunting,  and  e.x- 
pert  at  fishing  and  swimming."  The  views  that 
he  e.xpresses  touching  munici[)al  ownership,  the 
control  of  franchises,  and  other  municipal  ques- 
tions do  not  seem  to  us  to  differ  one  whit  from 
those  of  Mayor  Low  and  the  Citizens'  Union  of 
New  Y<;rk.  To  qiiott!  again,  it  is  said  of  him 
that  "  lie  stands  f«jr  the  Iniilding  of  a  big  city 
water-works  system,  for  more  ami  better  public 
schools,  for  a  reform  in  the  police  department, 
and  for  a  business  administration."  His  constant 
iiiottu — and  it  is  oin'  that  lias  special  |)ertiiHUici' 
to  conditions  in  San  Francisco — is  "  Kqual  rights 
to  al!  and  special  privileges  to  none."  .\lthough 
elected  on  a  lalior  ticket,  he  disavows  the  idea 
that  he  reftresenLs  a  class  interest.  San  Fran- 
cisco's new  charter,  fully  de.scribed  in  this  maga- 
zine for  Mav,  1H'»D,  affords  opportunities  for 
good  government  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  .Mayor 
Schmilz  may  improve  to  the  utmost. 


.  _,  ,  The  city  of  Uriilgeprnt,  Tonn.,  is  not 

A  Stoker  as  .         -  » •  ■»  r       , 

Mayor  of  SO  important  a.s  New  i  ork  or  San 
Br,dg»p«rt.  p' ,..,,„. I ^,.,,  .  i.iit  it  has  7'i,UU0  people, 
and  is  a  typical  .Vinencan  manufacturing  town. 
It  also  ha»  had  a  municipal  election,  and  it  has 
chosen  as  mayor  a  man  who  had  for  twenty-eight 
years  been  shoveling  coal  into  the  furnaces  of 
the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  sewing-machine  factory. 
He  kept  steailily  at  his  stoking  until  the  very 
eve  of  the  election  ;  yet  he  hail  a  greater  ma- 
jority than  wa-s  ever  before  given  to  a  Mayor  of 
Hriiigeport.  It  seems  to  have  Ix-en  a  triumph 
of  sterling  honesty.  Denis  Mulvihill  had  repre- 
sented his  ward  in  the  t'ity  Council  for  some  yeai-s, 
and  had  ileveloped,  it  is  said,  a  great  talent  for 
disturbing  perpetrators  of  all  sorts  of  small  job- 
bery at  the  public  e.xpeiise.  He  was  a  jilaiii  and 
humble  working  man,  but  he  was  shrewd  and 
had  hard  sense.  The  more  unpopular  he  I)ecanie 
in  the  council  itself,  so  the  story  goes,  the  more 
he  was  admired  in  the  community  at  large. 
Thus,  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  mayor- 
alty this  year  came  to  him  wiioUy  unsought  on 
his  pan,  and  it  is  saiil  that  many  iinlependent 
Republicans,     including    some    ex-mayors    and 


MM     KKMIM   MCl.Vinit.I.. 

(Tlio  in<w  .Nfnyomr  Mrlilirr|M)rt.) 
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proiiiiiient  professional  nuM>.  supjx)rte(l  him.  Up 
un«i»Tstaii<is  his  own  limitations  in  matters  out- 
si.r  '■  ■  '••  -i!uv.  bill  it  IS  said  that  he  also 
uii  .  :i  what  men  to  rely  for  wise  and 

intelli^nt  advice.  Thus,  the  Bridgeport  victory, 
although  won  l»y  a  stoker  rather  tiian  hy  a  uni- 
versity president,  also  seems  to  signify  the  revolt 
of  the  comnumity  against  the  sort  of  men  who 
are  in  |>olitics  for  "their  own  pockets  all  the 
lime."  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Kichard  I'roker 
has  not  l)een  so  much  his  lack  of  Mr.  Low's  edu- 
cation an<l  accomplishments  as  his  lack  of  Denis 
Midvihill's  views  touching  wlmt  is  due  to  the  com- 
munity.   The  voters  are  learning  to  discriminate. 

There  have  been  some  other  interest- 
Rodenbeck,    i„jr  niuuicioal  contosts,  one  of  them 

of  Rochester.        rr  1  ^   ,,       ,  x-     i- 

t)eing  in  tlie  city  of  Kocliester,  N.   i  ., 
where  a  complicate<l  ]iarty  situation  resulted  in 

the     nomination     by 


HON.   A.  .J.   KODENBECK. 


the  Republicans  of  a 
young  man  named 
.\<iolph  J.  Rodenbeck 
on  a  platform  as  inde- 
pendent and  clean-cut 
as  Seth  Low  himself 
could  have  formulat- 
ed. The  issue  turned 
largely  upon  the  ques- 
lion  of  standing  by 
the  n  o  n-  par  t  i  s  an 
school  board  that  had 
introduced  reforms  in 
the  local  system  of 
education.  Mr.  Ro- 
d  en  beck  and  the 
Republicans  stood  by 
the  board,  while  the 
Democrats  came  out  for  tiie  old  plan  of  treat- 
ing the  schools  as  party  spoils.  Mr.  Rodenbeck 
was  elected  mayor  by  a  gratifying  majority,  and 
the  non-partisan  .school  board  was  vindicated. 
Mr.  Rodenbeck  was  born  in  Rochester  thirty-nine 
yeare  ago.  He  has  been  in  the  State  Legislature 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  performed  a 
service  that  should  interest  lawyers  all  over  the 
United  States  in  acting,  with  conspicuous  indus- 
try and  success,  as  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
He  was  recently  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the 
law  school  of  Cornell  L'niversity,  this  fact  suffi- 
ciently indicating  his  high  standing  personally 
and  professionally.  In  Rochester,  then,  as  in 
New  York  City,  there  lias  been  victory  for  the 
new  ideas  of  municipal  government  on  the  high- 
est plane  of  efficiency  as  well  as  integrity.  The 
battle  has  also  been  won  for  the  best  sort  of 
modern  school  a<lmini.stration. 


In     the     closing    days    of    the    Tan- 
*"^"'''; -*/'"■  .\meiican     K.\i)ositi(m,    the    citv   of 

the  tair.  •  .'  .•  .       , 

HulTalo  was  engaged  in  a  municii>al 
cnmpnign  which  resulted  in  a  very  pronounced 
victory  for  the  ticket  nominated  l)y  the  Repub- 
licans, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Hon.  Kras- 
tns  C.  Knight,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  will  now  give  up  his  important  State 
oflice  at  Albany  in  order  to  return  to  his  home 
city  as  mayor.  Although  the  Pan-American 
E.xposition  was  not  a  financial  success  in  the  di- 
rect sense  of  receiving  gate  money  enough  to 
pay  its  great  bill  of  expenses,  it  brought  much 
deserveil  honor  and  renown  upon  HuiTalo,  and  in 
indirect  ways  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  worth 
to  that  enterprising  community  all  that  it  cost. 
Buflfalo  will  be  a  finer  and  iiioje  intelligent  city 
through  many  generations  to  come  in  conse- 
quence of  the  varied  impulses  of  a  progressive 
nature  that  its  people  will  have  derived  from 
their  beautiful  and  instructive  exposition. 

St.  Louis,  meanwhile,  is  making 
VoreTh'eFau'  ^^^'^^  appropriations  for  its  exposi- 
tion of  1903  ;  and  in  the  face  of  all 
declarations  to  the  contrary  it  declares  that  the 
show  can  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time.  On 
October  22  a  popular  election  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  on  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  charter, 
the  principal  object  being  to  provide  for  public 
improvements  on  a  comprehensive  scale  in  prep- 
aration for  the  great  exposition.  A  complete 
new  sewer  system,  filtration  of  the  public  water- 
supply,  extensive  street-paving,  and  other  im- 
provements are  in  contemplation. 

A  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 

Chicago  s  Fran-  ,         .     ,    ^    ■  ,.  >,,   ■  •        i 

chise  Taxes,—  people  of  the  City  of  Chicago  IS  the 
andNewYorh-s.  decision  recently  rendered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  which  com- 
I)els  the  assessing  authorities  to  fix  a  proper 
valuation  for  tax  purposes  upon  the  assets,  in- 
cluding franchises,  of  twenty-three  Chicago  cor- 
porations that  control  street  railways,  telephone 
service,  and  gas  and  electric  supplies.  It  has 
been  stated  that  this  decision  would  add  more 
than  8200,000,000  to  the  sum  total  of  the  assess- 
ment roll  for  Chicago,  and  some  millions  to  the 
yearly  public  revenue.  The  suit  which  led  to 
this  decision  was  brought  by  two  young  women 
school-teachers  on  behalf  of  a  teachers'  associa- 
tion, their  motive  being  the  lack  of  sufficient 
money  in  the  municipal  treasury  to  meet  the 
proper  expenses  of  the  public-school  system.  The 
tax-dodging  of  franchise  corporations  is  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  phases  of  our  municipal  and 
political  life.  A  very  great  lesson  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  splendid  triumph  over  hideous  fraud 
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and  corruption  lias  now  been  carried  tlirougli, 
not  by  the  wealthy  and  experienced  citizens  of 
Chicago,  or  by  professional  municipal  reformers, 


Miss  MarKiiret  Haley. 


Miss  Catharine  G<inj;in. 


THE    TWO    CHICAGO    SCHOOt.-TEACIlKKS    WHO    WON    THE 
VICTORY   FOR  THK  PEOPLE. 

but  bv  energetic  women  school-teachers.  No 
measure  could  have  been  more  truly  conservative 
and  palpably  eipiitable  than  the  franchise-ta.x  law 
passed  bv  tiie  New  York  •Legislature  some  two 
years  ago  and  supported  and  signed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt.  But  the  corporations  have  been  evad- 
ing payment  of  their  taxes,  and  resorting  to  legal 
tfclinicalities  that  make  for  delay. 

Amonir  the  (lualities  that  make  Fresi- 

Neu)  York     dent  Uoosevelt  a  successful  executive 

Coiiectorship.  ,^f|i,.e,.  is  the  promptness  with  which 

he  deals  with  a  difficult  situation.  There  are 
manv  cases  where  hesitation,  or  too  long  a  l>al- 
ancinjr  of  considerations,  only  multiplies  trouble. 
A  capital  illustration  was  afforded  last  month  when 
President  Roosevelt  ended  a  controversy  that 
was  threatrning  to  l>ecome  serious  by  announcing 
the  appointnifiil  of  a  new  cnllector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  who  will  not  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  liis  office  until  next  .\pril.  The  retention  of 
the  present  collector,  Mr.  Hid  well,  was  tirged 
with  all  possible  earnestness  by  the  New  York 
Senators,  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Depew  ;  and  their 
oositi(Mi  was  strengthrni'd  by  tlie  fact  that  Presi- 
dent .MiKiidey  had  practically  agreed  to  keep 
Mr.  Bi<lw»;ll  in  this  exceedingly  important  office 
for  another  four  years  It  is  not  nt.-cessary  here 
to  go  into  llie  grounds  uprm  which,  in  certain 
(piarters,  Mr.  Hid  well  was  strongly  oppos<'d.  Tlie 
famous  controversy  between  Conkling  and  Philt 
on  the  one  hand  and  (Jarlield  and  HIaine  on  the 
other,  twenty  years  ago,  grew  out  of  (Jarlield's 
appointment  to  lliis  office  of  a  nuin  wlioin  (.'onk- 
ling  and  I'latt  did  not  indorse.  If  Mr.  Boose- 
velt,  after   looking  into   the  <-ase,  had  decided  t«) 


retain  Bitlwell,  the  country  would  liave  supported 
him  without  question.  But  ho  will  be  especially 
admired  for  the  political  sagacity  and  courage 
that  endetl  a  highly  strained  situation  with  the 
naming  of  a  good  man  who  is  friendly  to  every- 
lx>dy  concerned.  Ho  long  as  the  matter  was 
open,  it  invited  ever-swelling  tloods  of  discussion 
among  the  newspapers  and  politicians  ;  and  it 
forced  itself  upon  the  Senatoi*s  and  the  President 
in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  an  appreciable  part 
of  their  time.  The  appointment  of  Slate  Senator 
Nevada  N.  Stranahan  merely  caused  a  day's  talk, 
met  with  acquiescence,  and  left  the  skies  quite 
clear.  The  whole  sul»ject  will  l>e  ancient  history 
wiien  tins  magazine  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers, 
some  two  weeks  after  Stranahan's  appointment. 


HON.   NEVADA  N.  KTHANAHAN. 

(Newly  HpiNtintcd  Collector  of  the  Port  of  N«'w  York.) 

The  rww  appointee  has  made  a  favoralde  record 
in  the  liegislature  of  New  York,  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Cities  wljen  Mr. 
Boosevelt  was  governor,  and  will  occupy  tli«' 
same  position  tliis  coming  winter. 

I<i  Hung  Chang  died  on  Noveml»er  7. 

Carver  of  Li     ||,.   ^^.^^  „„   ,,|,|    j,„i|,      i„,t    fa,-    sluut   of 
Hung  Chang.  ■     ,   •  •       i    ■ 

fourscore  years,  and  his  physu'al  in- 
firmities had  )>een  great  f«»r  some  time  past. 
Hut  his  abilitv  and  e.Nperit'iice  made  liis  serviees 
necessary  to  ('hina  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 
with  the  foreign  powers  after  the  Boxer  relwllion 
and  the  joint  ex|H'dilion  to  Peking.  He  liad 
made  his  way  from  ordinary  )M*ginniiigs,  througli 
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tho  8Vstoin  of  coiiii>etitivp  «>xniiiinati(>n8  for  piih- 
lic  office  by  which  iiten  i'is«>  in  (')iiiia.  lie  IkkI 
IniToine  military  seori'tary  to  n  fainous  ("liiiics*' 
^vMUM*aI  aiul  stati'siiiaii.  aii«i  thus  his  own  military 
cariHT  Ik'^uii.  lit*  got  more  honor  ami  irwani 
than  any  one  else  out  of  the  Taipinj;  rel)ellioii, 
n'  ■    •'      -   I'ooss  of   his  armv  was  really  diu' 

|..  .■    il  was   tirillod    ami    nllicen'tl    hy 

Englishmen  anil  Americans.  in  is'iT  lie  suji- 
pressed  theShangtung  rehdlion.  ami  siil)S('<jm'iitly 
was  given  the  most  im[tortaiit  viceroyulty  in 
China.  Thus  he  advanced  from  one  honor  or 
office  to  another,  until  in  ISSO  he  became  the 
grand  secretary  of  state,  and  virtually  head  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  Tiie  continuity  of  his  puhlic 
career  was  doul)tless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
more  military  strenjrth  than  any  other  man  in 
China.  anU  could  hold  his  own  asjainsL  intriguing 
enemies.  He  hail  the  advantage,  furthermore, 
of  knowing,  as  few  other  Chinese  statesmen  did, 
a  good  deal  about  Europe  an<l  America.  He 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power  when  the  war 
with  Japan  broke  out,  and  although  he  negoti- 
ated the  peace  at  the  end  of  it,  Chinas  defeat 
cost  him  much  of  his  prestige. 

Of  late  years  it  had  been  commonly 
His  Relations  believed    that    Li    Hung   Chang  was 

with  liussia.  "      .  c> 

constantly  working  in  the  interest  of 
Russia  ;  and  this  was  alleged  against  him,  espe- 
cially in  England,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  re- 
flect upon  his  loyalty  to  his  own  country.  It 
does  not  follow  at  all,  however,  that  there  was 
anything  corrupt  or  unpatriotic  in  Li  Hung 
Chang's  dealings  with  Russia  in  res[7ect  to  Man- 
churia or  to  railway  concessions.  He  must  have 
seen  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  Russia's 
advance  was  both  inevitable  and  desirable.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  just  before  his  death  he 
had  been  engaged  in  a  violent  altercation  witli 
the  new  Russian  amba.ssador,  M.  Lessar,  over 
the  terms  of  the  uncompleted  Manchurian  treaty. 
A  dispatch  from  Peking  of  November  IS  reported 
that  Prince  Clung,  who  is  now  in  authority,  liad 
received  instructions  from  the  Empress  Dowager, 
who  remains  at  Kai-Fong-Fu,  to  conclude  the 
treaty.  This  probably  implied  acceptance  of  the 
terms  upon  which  Russia  had  insisted.  Just 
what  those  terms  are  we  may  not  know  for  some 
time  ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  involve  the  fixing 
of  a  date  for  the  termination  of  Russia's  occu- 
pancy of  the  great  Manchurian  country.  Russia, 
it  is  true,  has  not  been  in  Manchuria  very  long  ; 
but  judging  from  the  way  she  is  operating  in 
that  region  we  should  say  that  she  would  evacu- 
ate only  at  some  possible  time  in  the  distant  future 
when  the  yellow  race  became  powerful  enough  to 
turn  the  tide. 


Ll   HUNU  CUA.NG. 


Any  American  who  wishes  to  under- 
Manchurla     ^'^"'^  what  the  Russiaiis  are  doing  in 

Manchuria,  and  to  gi-asp  tlie  matter 
so  firmly  and  uiiderstandingly  that  he  can  shut 
his  eyes  and  see  it  all,  must  I'ead  a  series  of  papei's 
from  the  pen  of  .Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
now  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  I\j.st,  of 
Pliiladelpliia.  Mr.  Beveridge's  first  article  in 
this  series  appeared  on  Xovemboi'  10.  This 
energetic  and  brilliant  young  statesman,  who  look 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  two  years  ago  with  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of  the  Philippine  situation 
based  upon  several  months  of  ti'avel  and  study  on 
the  ground,  has  now  been  si)en(ling  the  half-year 
since  Congress  adjourned  in  revisiting  the  far 
East,  going  this  lime  by  way  of  Europe,  and 
crossing  Sibei-ia  and  Manchui'ia  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  him  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  newest  aspects  of  the  expansion  move- 
ments of  the  Russian  empire.  Hardly  any  other 
man  in  public  life  has  Mr.  Beveridge's  power  of 
vivid  statement  ;  and  we  are  to  learn  through 
these  notable  papers  in  the  Post  that  Russia  has 
not  'oeen  butchei-ing  peaceful  Chinamen  in  Man- 
churia, but  that  she  has  been  suppressing  the 
most  formidable  brigandage  in  tlie  world,  and 
that  she  is  transforming  Manchuria  into  a  land 
of  peace  and  order,  wliere  (yliinamen  as  well  as 
Russians  will  have  security  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes. 
It  is  important  to  have  tlie  real  facts. 
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Treaties  or  no  treaties,  the  Russians 
/e"t,mZy.    *^'''  ^''^'''J-' '"  'lefend  tlu-lr  uew  railroatl 

acrcjs:;  Maneliuria,  an«i  tlieir  Cussacl-s 
and  railway  gtianls  will  prove  pion.-er  colonists. 
We  publish   elsewhere   a   itrief  account   hv   Mr. 
Alfred   Stead   of  a  journey   made  by   hini  a  few 
wt-eks   ago  in    the   other  direction,    it   Ix-ing  his 
j.rivilege,  through  Ru.^sian  courtesy,  to  travel  from 
Peking  by  the  new  line  across   Manchuria  to  a 
connection    with    the    great   trans  Siix-rian    line, 
anil  thus  on  to  St.  ri-tt-rshiirg       His  observation.s, 
like  tlio.-^e  of  Senator   Heveriilge,  are  dislinctiv 
favorable  to  the   method   and   to  the  spirit  with 
which  tiie  Hussians  are   building  railroads  in  the 
far  East,  and   turning  what   wtM-o  once  reganled 
as  vast  and  dreary  wastes  into  what  within  a  verv 
ft'w  years  will  l>e  a  region  of  gn-at  piocUictivity. 
The    Russian   development  of   Manchuria    in   the 
present  state  of  the  civilized  world  woidd  seem  to 
be  a  lieneficent   rather  than  an  ill-omened   fact. 
\\  e  are  a  good  deal  concerned,  nevertheless,  in 
this  country  by  i-easDii  of  our  having  a  consider- 
able trade  in   Manchuria  that  we  would  like  to 
keep  and  to  increase.      Tnder  the  fi.xed  lowtaritT 
of    the    Chinese   empire    our    Manchurian    tratle 
woidd   have  a  bright   outlook  ;     but    whoUv  de- 
tached from  ( "hina  and  placed  by  Russia  under  a 
different    tariff  re>jli,t»',    the    Manchurian    market 
might  soon   l>e  lost  to  Americun  merciiants.      it 
is  the  duty  of  our  (iovernment,  therefore,  to  do 
what  it  can. — not  to  keep  Russia  out  of  Manchu- 
ria, for  she  is  already  there  to  stay,  but  to  kei'p 
the  region  open,  if  pos.sible,  to  our  trade.      Tlie 
State  I)epartn)ent  is  (piite  alive  to  the  importance 
of  our  Oriental  commerce,  and  will   do   what  it 
can  to  preserve  tiie  open  door  in  Manchuria. 

The  Actual    *'''"'''  '^  "^^^  actually  at  work  on  the 
Settlement     fortvyear   task   of  eai'niiig  and    col- 

uiith  China,     i       ,;'     '     .1  1  ■»  ,.,1 

lecting  tlie  indemnity  money.  Ihe 
first  payment  of  interest  on  the  1.50, 000. 000  taels 
is  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  ne.xt  July.  Infor- 
mation is  now  at  iiand  which  makes  possilde  a 
deliberate  summing  up  of  the  work  of  the  pleid- 
potentiaries  in  arranging  the  final  settlement. 
First,  China  is  odicially  notified  that  it  has  siitis- 
lied  the  p<nvers  in  the  matter  of  |iunisliing  the 
men  chiefly  guilty  of  the  Rc^xer  uprising.  This, 
of  course,  means  confession  of  impotence  ;  for 
China  has  not  really  punishe<l  the  i)rincipal  of- 
fenders, and  the  Kiiropean  powers,  in  spile  of 
their  original  demantls,  have  virtually  admitte<l 
that  there  is  no  way  to  get  at  Prince  Tuan  and 
the  other  principal  criminals.  The  indemidfy  is 
large, — much  more  than  China  ought  to  be  mad<; 
to  pay  ;  but  she  will  proiiably  keep  .solvent  ami 
work  if  out  under  tjie  Hy>tem  devised,  .'^hei^to 
<lischarge  the   debt   in   thirty-nine  annual  install- 


ments. A  commission  of  foreign  bankers,  con 
sisting  of  a  delegate  from  each  power  concerned, 
is  to  receive  the  money  and  make  proju-r  distri- 
bution. The  money  is  to  Ik*  rai.<:ed  bv  a  slight 
increase  of  the  tariff  on  various  nuiritinie  imports, 
and  some  other  specified  ta.xes.  Most  if  not  all 
the  money  that  is  to  be  a|)[.Iied  to  pavinents  on 
this  new  oi)ligation  will  Ik.*  collected  through  the 
imperial  maritime  customs  service,  which  has  so 
long  been  under  the  management  of  Sir  RoinTt 
Hart,  with  many  Kuropean  oflicers.  Provided 
l)eace  anil  order  should  be  maintained,  there 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  regular  pav- 
ment  of  the  interest  ancl  the  annual  portions  I.f 
the  priticipal. 

Outlook  for   -^^  to  tJ'e  maintenance  of  order,  the 
Peace  and     Chinese  (Jovernment  lias  taken  vari- 

Order.  , 

ous  precautions,  and  among  other 
things  it  has  forbidden  for  a  short  term  the 
impoilation  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Local 
ollicials  everywhere  are  to  be  lieM  to  strict  re- 
sponsiltility  for  the  slighi.'st  reapi)earance  of  the 
anti-foreign  troubles.  Furthermore,  the  posi- 
tion of  foreigners  in  Peking  is  improved  bv  p«'r- 
mission  given  to  the  legations  to  maintain 
permanent  guards,  and  to  fortify  that  quarter  of 
the  city  which  is  now  placed  under  their  e.xclu- 
sive  control.  China  agre«'s  to  destrov  the  Taku 
forts,  ami  to  maintain  free  communication  be- 
tween Pekiugand  the  sea,  and  p«'rmits  the  foreign 
powers,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  such  free 
Communication,  to  occupy  twelve  specified  and 
desirable  points  on  the  route  from  tlie  mouth  of 
the  river  up  to  the  capital,  among  them  Tientsin. 


Other 


»*^ir  Robert  Hart  is  now  in  active 
Chinese  charge  of  tlie  collection  of  the  in- 
creased revenues  of  the  imperial  cus- 
toms department.  The  opportunitv  is  a  very 
fav(;rable  one  for  the  establishment  of  an  .Ameri- 
can bank  in  China,  with  head<)uarters  presiima 
biy  at  Shanghai.  Mr.  Rockhill,  who  has  reluriieil 
to  this  C(»iintry,  has  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  such  an  institution.  If  prt)perly  organized  so 
as  to  meet  Secrelary  (Jage's  approval,  it  is  likely 
that  the  American  share  from  time  to  time  of 
China's  indi'innity  would  be  handled  through 
such  an  institution.  The  Empress  Dowager's 
birthday  fell  on  NovemlM'r  '20.  It  was  announced 
that  the  court  would  soon  aft«'r  that  event  set 
forth  upon  its  return  to  the  capital.  It  wa.s  re 
ported  that  the  Japanese  (Jovernment.  working 
through  the  viceroys  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Cliina,  had  prevailed  upon  tl.«»  Dowager  Km 
ju-ess  to  oppose  the  .Manchurian  treaty  unless  its 
terms  were  made  known  to  the  ministers  (»f  tlu« 
other   powers    and    approved    by    them.      It    was 
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further  saivl  that  it  was  ovor  tliis  itli-a  tlint   Li 
IIiiiij;  Cliaiijr  n«ui  M.  Lfssar  were  in  hot  ilisjmt**. 

However  that  may  l»e.  tluMe   is  s«>me 

i*^"  *       reason  to  think  that  Japan    niav  con- 

chule  to  accept  the   siluation  anil   try 

to  make  the  In'st  of  it.      Tlie  .lapaiifsc  liave  sent 

a  coiiiinerrial  commission  to   Russia   to  si>e  what 

can  he  done  to  develop    trade  hetweeii  the  two 

r 


IIIK    MAI<Vtl>    no,    hIiOM    A    HKCK.NT    I'HO  TOG  It  AI'll. 

countries.  The  Marquis  I  to,  Japan's  greatest 
statesman,  has  recently  visited  this  country,  and 
he  was  one  of  tlie  men  upon  whom  Yale  University 
conferred  a  degree  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration.  Ito,  next  to  Li  Hung  Cliang, 
has  been  the  most  famous  Oriental  statesman  of 
recent  times.  But  the  comparison  is  scarcely  a 
felicitous  one,  for  Ito  as  a  statesman  can*  be  meas- 
ured by  Occidental  standards  and  bear  the  test, 
while  Li  Hung  Chang  could  not.  His  presenta- 
tion of  far  Eastern  problems  while  in  this  coun- 
try was  worthy  of  attention.  He  holds  it  to  be 
the  mission  of  Japan  to  mediate  between  the  di- 
ametrically different  civilizations  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  thus  to  help  to  maintain  the 
world's  peace.  He  made  the  very  intei-esting 
remark  that  for  a  thousand  years  or  so  Japan 
had  had  only  three  conflicts  with  outside  nations, 


— once  when  she  I'cpellcd  the  ainiy  of  Kublai 
Klian  Till)  years  agu,  lu-xt  when  at  war  with 
Korea  some  ."itm  years  ago,  and  last  when  rec«Mit- 
ly  at  war  with  China.  If  Japan  can  be  placated 
witli  respect  to  Korea,  sh(>  will  doulith^ss  become 
reconciled  to  Russia's  operations  in  Manchuria. 

-    ,    ^      ^    1  ''<*  English  have  been  almost  hope- 

Englnna  and    ,         .  , 

Russia  ill  the  lessly  at  sea  for  some  tim(>  j)ast  as 
Far  ast.  j-t-^pects  their  general  Asiatic  policy. 
It  seems  almost  imi)ossil)le  for  them  to  break 
away  from  their  tradition  of  opposing  Russia  on 
principle  at  every  point.  ]f,  indeed,  oiie  were  to 
e.\press  in  a  single  sentence  what  has  seemed  to 
the  world  at  large  to  be  the  actuating  theory  of 
British  foreign  policy,  it  has  been  to  try  always 
and  everywhere  to  thwart  the  plans  of  other 
countries.  This  policy  has  been  carried  so 
far  that  England  is  bitterly  and  passionately 
hated  by  the  people  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
Continental  states  of  Europe.  Yet  on  so  many 
grounds  is  England  preeminently  worthy  of 
admiration  and  respect,  that  witli  a  diflerent 
sort  of  statesmanship  guiding  her  affairs  she 
might  soon  convert  her  enemies  to  friends. 
Above  all  things,  it  is  to  her  interest  to  come  to  a 
good  understanding  with  Russia.  Even  the  Lon- 
don Times  has  now  taken  up  this  idea  in  the  tone 
of  advocacy.  It  is  suggested  that  England 
cease  to  thwart  Russia's  policy,  recognize  the 
position  of  Russia  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia, 
secure  for  Japan  an  exclusive  sphere  of  influence 
in  Korea,  and  obtain  Russian  and  Japanese  recog- 
nition, in  turn,  of  England's  claim  to  predomi- 
nance of  influence  in  tiie  Yang-tse  Valley. 

^    ,    ^     ^  But    even    if    England    could    come 

England  and  •   i       t7        ■         • 

Russia  in     to    terms    With    Russia    in    the    tar 
Afghanistan.  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^,^^^jj  remain  three  other 

strained  situations,  each  one  of  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  of  surpassing  interest.  One 
of  these  is  the  Afghanistan  situation,  in  view  of 
the  death  of  the  powerful  old  Ameer,  A))dur 
Rahman  Khan,  and  the  succession  of  his  untried 
son  and  heir.  The  English  are  apprehensive  lest 
there  be  truth  in  the  repoi'ts  that  Russia  proposes 
to  take  advantage  of  England's  preoccupation  in 
South  Africa,  and  of  the  new  regirne  in  Afglian- 
istan,  to  push  forward  her  imperial  picket  line, 
so  to  speak,  and  to  carry  out  her  projects  of  rail- 
road-ljuilding  across  the  frontier  into  the  lieart 
of  Afghanistan.  Several  Afglian  feeders  to  her 
great  trans-Caspian  line  of  railway  have  been 
projected  on  paper.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that 
here  again  England  and  Russia  should  cease 
making  faces  at  each  other,  and  should  frankly 
cooperate.  England's  lines  should  be  pushed  up 
from  India,  and  the  Russian  lines  should  connect 
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with  them.  Whether  the  plan  of  an  independent 
buffer  state  is  a  good  one  or  not,  tliere  is  nothing; 
gained  for  either  empire  by  refusal  to  connect 
the  railway  systems. 

i^l'VU^Ger-'  ^"  ^^'"®  respects  the  most  interesting 
mani/inthe    of  all  these  Strained   points  between 

Persian  Gulf.    !,■•        i         i  i     i»  •        , 

hingland  and    Russia   lias  to  do  with 
Persia.  Arabia,  aii.l  access  to  deep  water  on  the 
Persian    Gulf.      Russian    merchants    have  made 
the  traffic  of   Persia  their  own.  and  it  is  Russian 
policy  to  build  a  railroad  across   Persia  to  touch 
Tabriz  and  Mamadin,  with  a  branch  to  Teheniii, 
and   to  reach    an    outlet    on    the    Persian    (Julf. 
England.    Turkey,   and   Germany  are   taking  an 
acute  interest  in  this  situation,  "inasmucli   as  all 
of  them  think  themselves  vitally  affected.      Ger- 
many is  building  a  road  across  Turkey  in  Asia 
from    Constantinople   to   the   Persian   Gulf,   and 
the  English  are  hoping  to  pass   that  way  in  due 
time  with  a  road   from   Egypt  to   India.     The 
fact  is  that   these   projects  are  not  incompatible 
with  one  another.      On  the  contrary,  the  realiza- 
tion of  each  would  promote  the  commercial  suc- 
cess of  the  others.     As  for  Turkey,  all  such  rail- 
road-building  would    add     to   her   militarv   and 
financial  .strength.     The  foreign  offices  of  Europe 
should  cease  to  be  governed  on  obsolete  princi- 
plfs.      We  live  in    a  new  age   of  progress  and 
development,    in   which  great    things  are  to   be 
accomplished  through  the  spirit  of  good- will  aiul 
cooperation.     The    Persian   Gulf  ought   to   be  a 
grand    international    focus    of    trade  ;    and    the 
more     railroad    and    steamship    lines    centering 
there  the  better.      On  this  topic  see  the  article 
elsewhere  in  this  number  on  "  The  Bagdad  Rail- 
way Project." 


^i^T^ 


HAPPV    IIAnilit'I.I.AII.  TIIK   NKWr   AMEKK  OK   A  roii  A.NIHTAN. 

Silt  Mk'haki,  llMKH-BKArii :  "An-  yi.ii  iImti-?  An-  yon 
Iliiliihiilliih?  I  liear  yoirrr  tcinK  t.i  liicri-iiAt-  jour  iiriiiy  aiwl 
r<Mlii(c  your  tnxvn.  I  im*  wisli  you'll  trll  nif  liow  yntrrcKoiiiK 
to  (III  It.     It'n  JiiHt  wliiil  I  waul  In  know." 

From  thi-  Wmlmini^rr  Uutl^jrt. 


The  Balk         ^'^  *^  *^"^*'    ^"^^    ^^^'   ^"^    """""    *^^^ 
QueJion"    *'"''■  ^''»»   the  Other  causes  (jf  strain 

between  England  and  Ru.ssia,  is  the 
situation  in  southeastern  Euro|)e.  Russia  aspires 
to  predominant  influence  in  the  Halkans  and  to 
ulliiiuite  pos.session  of  Constantinople.  It  has 
been  England's  traditional  policy  to  thwart  Rus- 
sia in  thai  quarter.  Of  late.  England's  old  posi- 
tion Jis  protector  of  Turkey  has  be.-n  to  a  consid- 
erable e.Ktent  superseded  iW  (Jermaiiy.  which  has 
great  commercial  aspirations  in  that"  part  of  the 
world  and  proposes  to  check  Russia's  advance. 
As  for  the  Russians,  they  are  evidently  much 
more  concerned  about  the  Germans  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  their  influence  in  Constantinople 
than  about  the  English.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
England's  principal  interest  lies  in  maintaining 
her  pa.s.sage  through  the  Me»literranean  ;  and 
with  her  strong  positions  at  Gibraltar,  in  the 
islands,  and  in  Egypt,  it  would  seem  as  if  she 
might  easily  afford  to  allow  Russia  and  Germany 
to  settle  tlieir  conflicting  aspirations  as  Ijest  they 
can,  England's  real  interest  not  being  in  any 
manner  imperiled. 

The    Turkisli    Government,     mean- 
Otmora*^^?^/?.  ^^'''''*''    '^   '"   ^"^  deinoialize.l    a  stale 

that   the    European    powers    may   W 
compelled   in  the  near  future  to  deal  with  it  as 
a  fjuestion   of  al)ating   an    unbearable  nuisance. 
The  powers  will  certainly  have  to  pav  some  pen- 
alty  for    past    negligences.      They    sliouM    have 
dealt  more  efficiently  with  the  Cretan  question, 
and  should  not  have  allowed  the  Turks  to  invade 
and  humiliate   (Jreece.      They  should  have  inter- 
vene.!  vigorously  at  the   time  of  the  Armenian 
massacres,  and  thus  have  saved  Asia  Minor  from 
the    conditions    of   anarchy   which    now    prevail 
there.      Brigamlage    was    never   so    rife,  and    all 
classes  of  the  population,  whether  Turks  or  A r- 
menian.s,  are  the  victims  of  terrible  disorder.      It 
is   aUeged    that   the    local    military   police   forces 
throughout  Asia  Minor  are   in   partnership  with 
the   brigatuKs, — a  sort  of  Tammany  system  on  a 
wid«'sprea.l  seal*'.      The  Turkish  police',  however, 
have  an  i-.xcuse  in  the   fad   that   for  Jm>re  than  a 
year  they   have  not   been  paid   any  wages.      All 
ta.xes  collected   in  Asia  .Minor  must  now  1m' wnt 
direct  to  Constantinoj.h',  and  nothing  goes  back 
lo   pay   local   officials,   .soldier.s,    and    pulicem.-n. 
The.se  men  must,  therefore,  pick  up  what  they  can. 
and   they  employ  the  familiar  New  York  svslem 
of  sharing  tln'sp..il3  of  crime.      Although  brig- 
andage  in    Euro|»ean  Turkey  is  by  no  means  so 
rife  as   in  Asia  Minor,  it   Uha   ha<i    more  outside 
notice  of  late,  owing  to  the  gn-af    amount  of  dis- 
cussion   that    has    Imm-ii    caused    i»y    tlH>  i-ffort    to 
seiiire  the   release  of  the  .American  missionary, 
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Miss  Stone.  It  is  iliffirull  lo  uiul«Tslaiitl  tli« 
inotivi>s  of  tlioso  who  have  itisistrd  upon  «iiscuss- 
iiif;  tliis  question  as  if  it  wtMv  one  priiiiuiily  of 
govorniiuMits  aii«i  iiitenmtional  |iulitics.  It  litis 
Ihh'u  wiili  soiiu'  nu'aj>urt>  of  bi'wiKli'iiiicnt,  for 
insiance,  that  the  well-iiiformed  rcadiT  has  iiotril 
the  denunciations  of  Hul^aria  in  many  Anifrinui 
nc\v?pajx»rs,  ami  the  suirp'stioiis  tliat  our  (Jov- 
ernnuMit  nii^ht  stMui  a  punitive  cxpi'dition  H<i;aiii8t 
that  principality.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that 
the  p>veriiiuent  of  Hul^aria  lias  been  inakinff 
extraordinary  efforts  to  capture  the  l)iigaiuls  an>l 
ivseue  Miss  Stone.  The  only  question  at  issue 
has  Ix^en  whether  or  not  such  efforts  should  cease 
whih'the  Americans,  durin<:  an  indefinite  period, 
were  trying  to  collect  ransom  moncv  hy  pojtular 
sul)scription  and  ti'yinj;  to  carry  on  negotiations 
with  the  brigan<ls.  Bulgaria  has  made  amazing 
progress  since  its  emancipation  from  the  (h'grada- 
tion  of  Turkish  misrule,  and  its  efforts  have  been 
entitled  to  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  HrigaiKJage  is  due  to  the  demoral- 
ization of  adjacent  districts  under  Turkish  rule. 


The 


After  a  breach  for  three  months 
French  iu  the  diplomatic  relations  IhUavcou 
ExpedUion.  p,..j„(.e  aud  Turkey,  M.  '  ("on.stans 
started  from  Paris  on  November  20  to  resume 
liis  duties  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  A 
naval  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Fiance  had 
settled  all  outstanding  issues  with  "neatness 
and  dispatch."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sum 
up  again  the  oi-igiiial  grounds  of  controversy. 
\'arious  claims  were  due  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  French  citizens,  while  repeated 
promises  to  pay  were  as  repeatedly  broken.  The 
return  of  M.  C'onstans  to  Paris  in  August  did 
not   have    t!ie    eflfecl    that    was    hoped    for.      On 


()clol»'r  .'11.  tlic  rnfire  Frt'iicli  Mcditcrranoan 
S(piaiiron  left  Toidon.  .Vdmiial  ("aillard  lu-ing  in 
coniniiind.  li  was  not  said  odicially  that  the 
llt'ct  was  di'stincd  for  Tuikish  waters,  but  merelv 
that  it  had  sailed  under  sealed  orders.  At  oncci 
a   telegram   came    to    the    French    foreign   odico 


A  VKHV  SHU  liian.— From  tlieHe»-aW  (Boston). 


ADMIHAI,  rAll.t.Alil),   OK  TIIK   KHENCH  NAVY, 

from  Constantinople,  saying  that  the  Sultan  ac- 
cepted all  French  claims.  Nevertheless,  the 
French  admiral  was  allowed  to  follow  out  his 
instructions  ;  and,  on  November  5,  his  squadron 
arrived  at  the  Turkish  island  of  Mitylene,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  not  very  far 
from  the  great  port  of  Smyrna  ;  and  posses- 
sion was  taken  at  once  of  the  custom-houses. 
The  Tuikish  Government  needed  no  further 
arguments,  and  not  only  accepted  all  previous 
claims,  but  admitted  new  demands  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  made  various  grants,  especially 
as  touching  French  schools  and  religious  estab- 
lishments in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  had  pre- 
viouslv  })e('n  sought  in  vain.  On  November  11, 
Admiral  Caillard's  squadron  sailed  away  fi-om 
Mitylene.  The  French  people  were  much  pleased 
over  this  successful  demonstration,  and  the  min- 
istry of  Waldeck- Rousseau  was  strengthened  in 
consequence.  French  influence  at  Constanti- 
no|)le  will  have  been  much  increased  ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  bearing  this  may  have  on 
(Germany's  position  there,  which  for  several 
years  has  been  very  prominent. 
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TUB  CITADEL  AND   IIAKBOR  OF  MITVI.KNK,  THE  OBJECTIVE  POINT  OV  THE  FKENCII    ri.EET  LAHT  MONTH. 


Mr.    Jolin   Ro<lni()ii<l,    who    liiis  boon 
^7r'"i2td"''  ^■'''^'t'"Ji  l'»o  Irish  ortranizatioiis  in  the 

United  States  in  his  capacity  of  U^ail- 
er  of  the  Irislx  Nationalists  and  tln-ir  spokesman 
in  Parliament,  seems  to  assume  a  tone  toward 
England  very  diU'cR-nt  from  that  of  Mr.  Parneil, 
or  even  of  many  of  the  prominent  Irishmen  now 
snpposed  to  be  following  liis  leaih'rship  without 
question.  These  men,  likt;  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  an>l  Mr. 
Blake,  liave  lj«'en  regarded  in  America  at  least 
jis  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  Kingflom  and  the 
British  empire,  whose  argument  merely  was  that 
matters  of  strictly  Irish  concern  sliould  be  ilealt 
with  in  a  local  parliament  at  I)ul)lin.  II(»me  Rule 
in  this  sense  would  not  imply  in  anv  d»'ij;it'r  the 
disruption  of  the  British  power.  But  Mr.  John 
Redmond  set'ins  to  be  presenting  the  Irish  cause 
in  a  different  way.  Ilis  utterances  breathe  a 
spirit  of  intense  hostility  to  Kngland,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  he  says  nothing  to  discourage  the 
talk  of  armed  rebellion  at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. Ttie  aew  Irish  Juovement  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  recruiting  among 
the  Irish  for  the  South  African  war.  IIatre«l  of 
England  has  gone  so  far  that  Col.  Arthur  Lynch, 
wlio  has  until  lately  been  fighting  with  the  Boers 
Against  England  in  South  .\trica,  has  l>een  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  against 
Mr.  Horace  Plunke'tt  at  a  by-election  in  (ial- 
way.  'I'iiis  feeling  even  took  .so  e.Ktrenu'  a  form 
last  montii  as  the  i)roposal  to  elect  I'resiilent 
Kriiger  as  an  Irish  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  j)ublish 
an  article  on  .Mr.  Reilmond  and  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary position.  To  the  tlireat  that  Ireland's 
rej)re.sentation  at  Westminster  may  \)e  reduced, 
Mr.  Re<lmond  replies  that  his  movement  would 
l»e  no  less  annoying.  The  Irish  politicians  tliein- 
aelves  liold  that  the  extreme  methods  they  adopt 
nw  the  only  ones  that  make  any  impression  upon 
English  sentiment.  Local  home  rule  in  the  form 
■of  eh'ctive  county  government  seems  to  have 
been  inaugurated  f^uccessfully  in  Ireland,  ami 
the   land   question   has   Ix-en    put    in    the   way   of 


gradual  .solution,  through  the  land  courts  that 
adjust  tiie  rents  antl  the  governmental  madiinerv 
that  buys  up  estates  and  .sells  farms  to  tenants  on 
easy  terms.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  even  to  old- 
time  Irish  sympathizers  in  the  United  States, 
just  why  the  Irish  movement  at  tiie  present 
time  should  take  on  so  virulent  a  form.  The 
compactness,  however,  of  the  Irish  Parliamen- 
tary jiarty  is  to  be  admired  as  a  triuiii])h  of  race 
feeling  and  of  capacity  for  organization  over 
factional  tendencies. 

The  political  situation  in  England  is 
iJ'ingiand.    «''<»K'i'<l"'r  Unprecedented.      It  Would 

be  hard  to  name  any  ministry  in  fifty 
years  that  was  ever  half  .so  unpopular  as  the 
present  one,  yet  remainetl  in  oflice.  The  poor 
ojjinion  in  which  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet  is  now 
held  in  England  is  only  surpa.sseil  by  the  utter 
feebleness  and  helplessness  of  the  Liberal  oppo- 
sition. The  Conservative  government  must  re- 
main at  the  helm,  because  there  is  notliing  what- 
ever in  sight  tiiat  could  take  its  place.  'I'here  is 
hardly  a  Conservative  newspaper  left  in  England 
that  does  not  now  criticis'e  the  administration 
almost  as  freely  as  do  the  Lilx'ral  pa|>ers.  Eng- 
lish consols,  which  a  few  venrs  ago  were  con- 
sidered the  soundest  and  most  desiral)le  securities 
in  the  world,  and  which  always  sold  above  par, 
were  rpioted  on  tht*  London  Stock  E.xciiange  last 
month  at  about  !»J.  It  was  thi»  opinioti  of  the 
majority  of  the  cal>inet  that  llie  government's 
credit  was  very  adversely  affected  l>y  the  pessi- 
mistic speech  made  l»y  the  chancellor  of  the 
e.xchequer.  Sir  .Michael  I  licks- Beach,  in  which 
he  foreshadowed  the  nee(l  of  further  loans  and 
new  ta.xes  in  a  way  that  added  to  the  gh»om  of 
the  foggiest  November  ever  known  in  England. 

The  dismissal  of  General  Buller  from 

^'"ropfc"/"**  ''"'    <■"'»">«"''    <»f    I'"'    ^'iif"    Army 
Corps,  to  which  he  had  just  U»«'n  ap- 
pointed, has  absorbed  an  almost  incredible  aiiKUint 
of    attention    which    our   Knglish    friends  might 
better  have   Itesiowed   Upon    more  vital   matters. 
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TTiuloubteilly,  General  Bailor  is  oiu'  <>f  tlif  ln'st 
of  the  older  Hritish  oflirers.  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
fortunes   in    South    Africa.      Having    appointed 


UKNRKAI,  SIK  JOHN    KKENril. 

(Now  appointed  to  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps.) 

him,  the  government  should  not  have  weakened 
under  criticism,  but  sliould  have  stood  by  its 
man.  He  has  been  succeeded  bv  (General  PVencli, 
wlio  seem.s  to  be  about  the  only  English  general 
whose  reputation  ha?  not  been  injured  in  South 
Africa.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
(who  are  to  be  known  in  future  as  the  Prince 


and  Trincess  of  Wales)  were  wdcoincd  ))ack  to 
England  with  great  acclaim  afler  th«'ir  long  voy- 
age, but  the  celebration  of  their  ariival  was 
iiuirred  by  the  news  of  another  liriti.sli  rever.se  in 
South  Africa.  During  la.si  month  the  news- 
])apers  were  full  of  alarming  runiors  about  the 
health  of  King  Edward.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  a  throat  trouble  of  a  cancerous  nature, 
and  the  reports  were  as  persistently  denied. 

There  is  no  very  (b'cisive  news  from 
'"Africa'!  ^''*'  '"^""'l'  African  war.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's constant  appeal  for  fresh  troops 
has  not  been  met  by  an  energetic  war  depart- 
ment in  London.  The  persistence  of  tiie  Hoers 
continues  to  compel  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  world,  although  their  cause  is  now, 
humanly  speaking,  ciuit(!  lioi)eless.  There  is  no 
.sign  whatever  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
European  powers  in  the  direction  of  interven- 
tion. A  very  bitter  discussion  has  been  raging 
in  England  over  the  harshness  of  Kitchener's 
refugee-camp  policy  and  the  frightful  death  rate 
among  the  women  and  children  who  have  been 
driven  from  the  devastated  farm  regions  to 
these  points  of  concentration.  In  Cape  Colony, 
under  martial  law,  executions  for  treason  con- 
tinue to  be  frequent.  Thus  far,  the  Boers  have 
shown  re"Tiarkable  self-control  in  not  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  repi'isals.  Since  they  are  unaljle 
to  liold  the  prisoners  they  take,  they  have  no 
other  recoui'se  except  to  let  them  go  free.  The 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  now  have  safely  se- 
questered ac  military  prisoners  tlie  great  bulk  of 
all  the  men  who  have  borne  arms  in  the  Boer 
cause, — that  is  to  say,  they  now  hold  42,000 
such  prisoners,  and  it  is  estimated  that  perhaps 
1  1,000  more  have  been  disposed  of  by  death  or 
severe  wounds.  It  is  possible  that  10,000  are 
left  fighting,  but  this  is  mere  guesswork. 


THF.   t>ESTRUCTIOX   OF  GENEilAL  BOTHA'S  FAIIMHOUSE,— BLOWN   UP    BY  GUN-COTTON    BY    BRITISH  TKOOPS. 
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{From  Octi>l>tr  il  to  .ViiiYHW»«r  ly,  J>/1.» 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

OcU>l>er21. — Tlie  Schley  court  of  inquiry  resumes  its 

Ressiou!^  rtt  Washington President  Roosevelt  iipiMjints 

Ge<jrj{e    K.   Km-^ter   (Hold   Dein.)  collector  of   internal 
revenue  for  South  Carolina. 

Octol>er  24.— Admiral  Sc-hley  takes  the  stand  in  his 
own  ilefense  in  the  court  of  in({uiry. . .  .The  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  decides  that  Chicago  corporation  fran- 
chises aiv  sui)ject  to  taxation. 

October  27.— Senator  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  an- 
nounces his  return  to  the  Hepubliean  party. 

C)ctol)er  28— The  I'uit- 
ed  Statea  Court  of  Claims 
decides  that  the  States  of 
Maine,  \e\v  Hampshire, 
Kho<le  Island,  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  entitled  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  St;ttes  Treasjiry 
for  interest  and  expenses 
OD  certain  loans  made 
durint;  the  Civil  W.tr  for 
the  e<iuipnient  of  troops. 

Octolier  29.  —  Leon  K. 
Czoljfosz.  the  assassin  of 
Presiilent  Mt  Kinlt-y.  is 
put  to  death  by  electric- 
ity at  Aulmrn,  N.  Y. 

Octolx^r  31 —The  case 
ol  Admiral  ."^cldey  in  the 
court  cf  inquiry  is  com- 
pleted. 

Novem))er  4.— The  takinu  of  testimony  is  finished  by 
the  Schley  court  of  inquiry,  ami  the  argument  of  coun- 
sel begun. 

Xovemljer"). — Klections  are  held  in  thirteen  .'states; 
in  Iowa,  .Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio, 
and  Kho<le  IhIhiuI,  the  legislatures  chosen  are  HepuJ>- 
lican  ;  in  Kentmky.  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Demo- 
cratic;  a.s  the  legislatures  nowciiosen  will  elect  I'nited 
States  .Senators  in  Kentucky  an<l  .Maryl.md.  a  gain  of 
two  Democratic  members  in  the  federal  .^senate  seems 
assured.  lowju  .Mii.H.s<ichu.settM,  New  ,Fers«'y,  Ohio,  and 
Rhode  Island  elect  liepublican  governors;  Virginia 
elects  a  Denmcratic  governor  ;  Pennsylvania  elects  the 
Republican  candidates  for  State  treasurer  and  judge  of 
the  Su|)reme  Court;  Nebraska  elects  the  Hepiibiicnn 
candidate  for  ."suiireme  (Jmirt  judge  ;  Mississippi  elcci.H 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  ."state  treasui'er  and  s«'c- 
retary  <jf  Stiite  (a  s|>ecial  election);  Cotuiecticut  elects 
delegates  to  the  St^ito  Constitutional  Convention,  to 
meet  at  Hartford  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  .Iiinnarv. 
IWri.  In  the  .New  York  City  election.  .Stii  I^)w,  the 
atiti-Tammany  fusion  candidate,  is  chosen  mayor  by  a 
plurality  of  :«).(KM» ;  the  other  fusion  cnnclidati's  for  city 
offices  are  al.Ho  successful,  and  a  m/ijorlty  of  the  Hoard 
of  .Ahh-rmen  is  elej-ied  by  the  same  parly  ;  William 
Travers  .lerome  is  chosen  ilistrict  attorney  of  .N'ew  ^■ork 
County  by   a  plurality  of    lfl,t)()().     In   .San    Francisco. 


PItKMIKK    BONO,  OK  NKW- 
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Hugene  K.  Schmitz,  the  canili<lat4>  of  the  Union  I^lMir 
party,  is  elected  mayor  by  a  plurality  of  4.00<l.  <  liarles 
K.  (iiainger  (Dem.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Ixaiisvide,  Ky., 
by  a  plurality  of  T.iKK).  Krastns  C.  Knight  (Kep.)  Is 
electee!  mayor  of  HutTalo,  N.  Y.,  by  a  plurality  of  .VOOO  ; 
Republican  mayors  are  also  electe<l  in  the  New  York 
cities  of  Albany,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  antl 
Utica. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  governors-elect : 

Iowa .Mliert  H.  ('uniniins  (Kep.). 

MiissHcliiitk-tts \V ill t limp  Murray  Crnne  (  Kep.),* 

New  Jersey Franklin  Miirpliy  (Kep.). 

Ohio (itMir^e  K.  Nash  (Uep.l,* 

Ithiiile  Island William  (in-ifory  t  Kep.).» 

Viri;iniH Andrew  J,  MnntaKHe  (Uera.). 


•Reelected. 

November  T  — The  closing  argument   is  made  iii  the 

."schley  court  of  inciuiry Thirty  fe«leral  convict-s  en- 

gag»*d  in  building  a  new  prison  at  Fort  I^'avenworth, 
Kan.,  overpower  their  guards  and  escape;  one  of  the 
guards  and  a  convict  are  killed  ;  others  are  wounded. 

Novenil)er  St.— William  F.  Willoughby  is  appointetl 
treasurer  of  Porto  Rico. 

Noveml>er  10.— (mmi.  Hartolome  Ma.so  is  adopted  by  the 
Cuban  Democratic  party  lus  its  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

November  11.— The  new  Alabama  constitution  is  rati- 
fied at  the  (Mills  by  a 
ma  jor  i  t  y  of  nearly 
;tt>.(Hm....The  S«hley 
court  of  iiKiniry  l)e- 
gins  it.s  secret  ses- 
sions, 

N  o  V  »■  m  be  r  14. — 
President  Itoo.sevelt 
announces  that  in  ap- 
po in  t  me n  I  s  to  the 
army,  the  navy,  and 
the  colonial  s«'rvice 
pol  i  t  ica  I  considera- 
tions will  have  no 
WeiuliI 

N  o  V  «•  III  b  e  r    !.■>.— 

President      RiHiseveU- 

appoints    Nevada    N. 

Stranahan    iRep. )    to 

succe«*<l    Collecl<ir    of 

the     Port    (leorge    R. 

Hidwell  at  New  York 

on  -Vpril  1,  IWW. . .  .Mayor-elect  l/ow,  of  New  York  City, 

announces  that  (Jeorge  I,.  Rives  will  Ik-  named  as  c<ir- 

poraiioti  counsel  on  .lanuary  I,  IWi. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT     FOREIGN. 

OrtolM-r  22.— The  British  war  oflhe  olllcially  an- 
nounces that,  in  coiisi-(|mMice  of  (Jen.  ."sir  Redvers 
Ruller's  s|M'ecli  at  Wesiniiiisier  on  OctoU-r.  I(i  he  In 
relieved  of  his  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps  and 


OOV.    WII.I.IAM   UKKciOKV.  OF 
KHOOB   ISLAND. 

(Ri*Ple<'fed  on  Sovenilwr  ft.) 
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placed  on  h.ilf-])!iy  :  Gen.  Sir  Jolm  French  is  appointed 

to  succeed  him The  French  Chanihei-  reassembles; 

a  hill  is  presented  in  favor  of  fixinjr  a  iiiiniMium  wage 
for  miners:  the  hill  is  oppose<l  by  tlie  ffoveriunent  and 
lost  by  C7  votes. 

OctoJKT  2o.— The  rriifj;nay  Chamber  discus.se.s  the 
budget  for  tlie  current  financial  year. 

October  2(5. — The  Hungarian  Parliament  reassembles 
....'I'he  Japanese  Government  issues  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  HJ..^J.000  yen  (5«,2.5(),0(K)). 

October  28.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  dis- 
cusses a  l)ill  for  Ixjunties  on  shipping. 

Xovenil>er  8. — Yuan  Shi  Kai.  governor  of  Shangtung 
Province,  is  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  succeed  Li  Hung  Chang  a.s  viceroy  of  Pe-Chi-li 
Province,  and  Wang  Wen  Shao  is  appointed  successor 
to  Earl  Li  as  plenipotentiary. 

November  10. — Municipal  elections  in  Spain  are  gen- 
erally carried  by  supiMirters  of  the  government. 

November  12.— The  Caniorra,  de.scribed  as  "the  Tam- 
many Hall  of  Naples,"  is  defeated  l)y  a  small  majority 
in  the  municipal  elections,  the  city  having  Ijeen  admin- 
istered for  the  past  two  years  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

November   17.— The  appointment  of  Said   Pasha  as 

Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  is  announced The  Spanish 

J^enate  passes  a  bill  prohibiting  free  silver  coinage. 

November  19.— Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannernmn,  Brit- 
ish LilH-ral  leader,  attacks  the  Boer  war  policy  of  the 
government The  Colombian  Liberals  make  an  un- 
expected attack  on  Colon  and  capture  the  public  offices. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

October  22. — The  Pan-American  Congress  opens  in 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

October  26.— It  is  officially  announced  in  Russia  that 
an  agreement  has  been  concluded  with  China  as  to 
3Ianchuria. 


Oct  ober  27.-  NegotiatloiiR 
uilh  tlir  Hidgarian  brigandH 
fur  the  release  of  .Mivs  Stone, 
the  American  missionary  held 
ca[)live  by  them,   are    reported 

as   progressing Chile    is    nv 

ported  as  mobilizing  her  army, 
and  the  Argentine  l{ei)ublic  as 
coaling    and    provisioning    her 

llrct. 

October  "'H.  —  .\  commission  of 
.I;i|)aiiese  traders  and  exjjorters 
visits  Russia  for  the  purpo.se  of 
organizing  trade  relations  l)e- 
tween  .Japan  and  Russia. 

October  30.— The  Turkish  am- 
l)as>ador  at  St.  Petersburg  in- 
forms the  Sultan  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Crete  to  Greece  is 
imminent  and  inevitable. 

November  2. — The  confer- 
ence of   Pan-American   rei)ul)- 
lics  at  Mexico  chooses    Seilor 
Kaigosa,  of  Mexico,  as  its  per- 
manent   president,    ex-Senator 
Davis,  of  the  United  States  del- 
egation,   having   declined    the 
honor It  is  announced  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment has  denounced  the  isthmian-canal  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

November  4. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
a  vote  of  :50r)  to  77,  sustains  the  government's  action  ia 
pressing  the  demands  on  Turkey. 

November  5.— The  Freucli  fleet  under  Admiral  Cail- 
lard  seizes  three  ports  in  the  island  of  Mitylene,  to  be 
held  until  the  Porte  gives  .some  satisfaction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  French  claims. ..  .President  Raigosa,  of  the 
Pan-America  ti  C'onference  at  Mexico,  names  the  various 
committees  of  the  conference. 

November  6. — The  representatives  of  Guatemala  place 
before  the  Pan-.\merican  Conference  at  Mexico  the 
draft  of  a  i)lan  for  ;n\  international  court  of  claims. 

November  7. — Mexico's  scheme  for  an  arbitration 
treaty,  as  presented  to  the  Pan-American  Conference, 
reproduces  the  Hague  treaty,  with  slight  exceptions. . . . 
Admiral  Caillard  seizes  the  ctistoms  of  Medilli,  on  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

November  8. — It  is  officially  announced  in  France  that 
Turkey  has  yielded  in  the  matter  of  the  French  de- 
mands  The  Pan-American  Conference  adjourns  for 

two  weeks. 

November  11.— Diplomatic  relations  between  France 
and  Turkey  are  resumed. 

November  12. — The  United  States  warns  the  Bulga- 
rian Government  that  it  will  be  held  responsible  if  Miss 
Stone,  the  American  missionary,  should  be  killed  by 
the  brigands  who  are  holding  her  in  captivity,  and  de- 
mauds  that  there  be  no  interference  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  her  release. 

November  15. — Consul-General  Dickinson,  at  Constan- 
tinople, is  accredited  as  the  dii)lomatic  agent  of  the 
United  States  to  Bulgaria. 

November    18. — The    new  isthmian-canal    treaty  be- 
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BKITISH  SOLDIERS  rONOfOTINO    llOKR   WOMKX   AM)  CI1II-- 
r>KKX  TO  CONCENTKATIOX  CAMPS. 

tween  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Hritaiii  is  si>iiie<l  at 
VVasliinirtoii  by  Secretary  Hay  and  l^ord  I'auniefote. 

November  I'.t.— The  new  Italian  anibassjidor  to  the 
L'nite<l  States,  Signer  Major,  presents  bis  credentials. 

MILITARY   OPERATIONS   IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Oitober  'il— Lonl  Kitchener  n-ports  that  tlie  two 
gnns  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Hattery  !{.K..\.  taken  at 
Scheepers  Nek  have  lieen  recovered  by  Colonel  Cunii)- 
Ijell's  colnnui. 

October  2.").— Coin-aandant  Scheepers  is  in  custody  at 

Heanfort  West.     He  is  recovering  from  his  illne.s8 

Lord    Milner   arrives   at    Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

Octol)er  29.— Ix)rd  Methnen  re- 
ports that  commanilos  nnder  !)•■ 
la  Key  anil  K<'mp  attack  a  lirit- 
ish  colnmn  moving  on  Zeern>t  : 
tlie  lighting  is  severe  on  lK)fh 
siiles,  the  Hoers  having  M>  killed, 
the  Hriti-h  ca-nalties  being  K{ ; 
the  Moers  captnre  8  wagons. 

October  30.  —  T»rd  Kitchener 
reports  skirmishes  on  the  Znl'i- 
land  liorder  and  the  siirpris*-  by 
British  tr<K)ps  of  two  snwill  <om- 
inandos,  "•>  BiM-rs  and  Wi  wagons 
«"iptnred  ;  two  Hoers  are  shot  at 
Vrybnrg  as  relads. 

Novc'mlHT  I.— lionl  Kitchener 
rejtorts  a  Hoer  atta<-k  on  the  rear 
guard  of  Colonel  Heiison'M  col- 
umn, near  lirakenlaagte.  twenty 
miles  niirthwest  «>f  Hethel.  ejiMt- 
ern  Transv.wil.  in  which  I  he  Ilrit 


i.sh  lose  12  officers  and  54  men  kille<l,  ami  13  ofUcers  and 
100  men  wounded. 

NovemU-r  13. —  The  British  se< ntary  of  state  for 
war,  Mr.  Brodrick.  gives  the  numU-r  of  B<H'r  pris4)ners 
now  held  by  (Meat  Brit.iin  as  4J.00(i.  1 1.(100  having  l>een 
killed  or  wounded,  or  left  the  country,  and  10,000  now 
remaining  in  the  Held. 

Novemiier  18.— (leneral  Kitchener  re[H)rts  that  since 
Noveml)er  7  the  British  columns  have  killed  43  Boers, 
wounded  Hi,  and  captured  21»7. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Octoljer  21.— The  Chicago  |>ost-<»rtice  is  robbe<l  of 
stamps  to  the  value  of  alxmt  ?T(),0()0  by  drilling  into  a 
steel  v.inlt. 

October  2;}.— On  the  occasion  of  her  bicentennial  anni- 
versary. Vale  University  confei-s  the  degree  of  LL.I).  on 
President  Hooseveltandotherdistinguished  Americans. 

()ctol)er  25. — Kighi  thousand  men  employed  in  the 
Montana  copper  mines  and  smelters  are  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  shutting  down  of  the  works  in  pursuance 
of  the  Amalgamated  Comp.inys  policy  to  curtail  pro- 
duction  High  teen  lives  are  lost  in  a  tire  breaking  out 

in  a  IMiiladelphia  busine.ss  hl(x:k. 

October  2S. — The  Kiinj  Alfrol,  the  largest  cruiser  in 
the  world,  is  launched  in  England. 

Octol>er31. — .lohn  K.  Kedmond.  leader  of  the  Uniteil 
Irish  League,  arrives  in  the  I'nited  .<tates  (see  pageTu»>i 

The   port  of   LiverjMiol    is  declared    infecteil    with 

plague. 

November  1. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York  arrive  jit  Portsmouth  after  their  world-tour, 
anil  are  met  by  King  Kdward  and  the  (jueen. 

November  2. — The  Pan-American  K.\ position  at  Buf- 
falo is  closed. 

Novemlier  4.— The  committee  of  the  Paris  Al?ro  Club, 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  '.).  declares  M.  Santois-Dumoiit  the  win- 
ner of  the  Deutsch  i)riy.e  of  l(Hi.(HKi  francs  i^jo.iMtO)  for  a 
dirigible  balloon. 

November  y.— The  (ilasgow  L.xhibition  is  close<l. 

Novemljer  13. — The  Northern  ."securities  Company  is 
incorporated,   with  a   capital   stock   of  f 400.000,000,    t« 


TtIK   NK.W    lrK-HI<K.«KI.\U    li  A  I  I.KOA  li   KKKUV    sTKAMKa   "SliTIA. 


(HnlU  III  P'nuliiiiil  to  order  <if  llir  Ciiiiiiilliiti  ministry  of  rnllwnyN  iitid  cniinN  In 
ferry  riilltniiil  IniliiM  iicnmit  llie  .sitriiils  of  Cuiisn,  to  ami  froiii  I'orl  Miilurave, 
Nova  .Seollii.    The  SrnUn  can  carry  a  loconiollve  iiiiil  nine  I'lilliniili  ciini.) 
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take  over  the  st«H-k  .'1  tm-  tin-at  NurtluTii  .iiiil  Nurtli- 
rrii  I'lU-ilii-  nkilrxKuls. 

Novfiul»er  IT.— Kentucky  troops  iirt'  cAlltMi  out  in  -iii*- 
prrsK  riotitti;  in  the  mining  n-Kioiis. 

NovfuilHT  1».— The  Nntionrtl  Hti'ipnH-ity  Convi'iition 
m«et«  at  Wiushington. . .  .The  Coinniercial  Fiiciftc  Cable 
C«ni|»any  n wants  the  contract  for  the  first  secti«)n  of 
its  cable  fmni  Sjin  Francisi'o  to  Hawaii. 

OBITUARY. 

October  'JO. — Gen.  .lames  A.  Walker,  Confederate 
veteran,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of  Vir^^inia  and 

niemlvr  of  Congre,>v<i.  68 .ludjre   Thomas   C.    Fuller, 

meml>er  of  the  Confederate  Conijress,  70. . . .  Kdward 
CajH-n,  Hrst  librarian  of  IJostt)n  IMililic  Liljiary,  SO.... 
Kt,  Hon.  ."^ir  ArchilKild  Levin  ^^mith,  recently  master 
of  the  rolls  OS. 

Octol)er'21.— .Tudirfdeortre  '.  Mtchcll  Uussnm,  of  Mary- 
land, 6" Kdmund  Tweedy,  a.ssociated  with  the  Brook 

Fami  Association  in  184*3,  90. 

OctoIxT  '^1. — Frederic  Archer,  organist  of  Cirne^ie 
Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  and  a  well-known  musician,  (13 

Dr.  George  Stockton   Burrough.s  profes.sor  of  Old 

Testament  literature  at  Oberlin  College,  47 Sir  Fred- 
erick .Tames  Halliday,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of 
Bengal,  m. 

October  ii — Mi.ss  Jane  Nye  Hammond,  a  well-known 
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THE  I-ATK   DK.  OKORG  VO.N 
SIK.MKNS. 

(Distinpruislied  German  i)ar- 
liam<!Htariaii,  and  formerly 
dircct<»r  of  tlie  "Deutsche 
Bank  "at  Berlin.) 


THE  FIRST    .SUCCESSFTT.  VOVAGE    OF    AN  AIRSHIP,  MADE    BY 
M.   SANTOS  DUMONT  AT  PARIS  ON  OCTOBER  19,  19(J1. 


sculptor,  of  F^rovidenre, 
H.  I....Z.  ."-iwift  llol- 
l>rook,  coniicclcd  wiiii 
the  indepenilent  t»'le- 
plione  movement  in  Bo.s- 

ton,  .'V4 Dr.  .1  o  h  a  n  n 

(icorg  von  Siemens, 
founder  of  the  Deutsche 
Hank  and  a  1 ead  i  n  g 
nu'Miin-r   of  the    Heiclis- 

tag,    tVi Ciiarles     K. 

Bolton,  e.\-mayorof  Fast 
Cleveland  and  author  of 
works  on  municipal 
Ijrobleins,  (JO.  . . .  Fr  i  cd- 
rich  Preller,  German  ar- 
tist. 

October  24. — .James- 
McDougiil    Hart,    noted 

landscape  painter,  73 

Gen.  PrinceJoacliim  Na- 
poleon Murat,  67. 

October  2.5.  — G  usta v 
Johannsen,  member  of  the  German  Reichstag Hor- 
ace Morrison  Hale,  former  president  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  fatiier  of  Gen.  Irving  Hale,  (i8. 

October  2(5.— William  A.  Holland,  of  Boston,  church- 
man and  philanthropist,  ardent  abolitionist  before  the 
Civil  War.  87 Prof.  Fenelon  B.  Hice,  thirty  years  di- 
rector of  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  GO. 

Octolier  27.— Luther  W.  Osborn,  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Apia,  Samoa,  formerly  chief  justice  of  Samoa. 

October  2'J.—K.\.-(Jov.  Henry  B.  Harri.son,  of  Coimect- 
icut,  80. . .  .Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hopkin.s,  professor  emer- 
itus of  tlie  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  89 Henry 

Clay  Hall,  known  as  the  father  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 

81 E.\-Congressman    Sidney    Dean,    of    Brookline, 

Mass.,  8,3. 

Octol)er  30. — Maj.  .John  Page,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  80. 

October  31. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hanl)ury,  notable  fifty 
years  ago  in  anti-slavery,  and  otlier  reforms.  108. 

November  2. — Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Washington,  of  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hammond,  officer  in 
American  Revolution  and  governor  of  St.  Louis  in 
1804,  8.5. 

November    4. — Rev.    Dr.   Kinsley   Twining,    literary 

editor  of  the  New  York  Independent,  69 Monsignor 

Murphy,  of  Halifax,  .58 Joel  Prentiss  Bishop,  author 

of   legal    text-books,  87 Mrs.   Georg    Henschel,   the 

singer,  41. 

NovemberC. — Anthony  Eickhoff,  of  New  York,  author 
of  "The  German  in  Ameri(;a,"  74. 

November  7. — Li  Hung  Chang,  Chine.se  statesman,  79 

(see  page  677) Kate  Greenaway,  illustrator  (.see  page 

679) James  Hagan,  of  Mobile,  formerly  a  general  in 

the  Confederate  army,  80 Adolpli  F.  Kraus,  famous 

sculptor,  .51. 

November  8. —  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hathaway,  writer  of 
poems  under  the  name  of  "  Grace  Appleton." 

November  9.— Halil  Rifat  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  of 
Turkey. 

November  11. — Prof.  Richmond  Maj'o-Smith,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  47. 

November  14.—Col.  Henry  James  Mapleson,  operatic 
impresario,  72. 

November  17. — Dr.  Albert  Leary  Gihon,  a  retired 
navy  surgeon,  68. 


currkxt  topics  in  amlricax  and  foriiigx 

caricaturt:. 


AN    EKfKiT  OK  AMKKICAN  PROSPKUITV. 

L'ncle  Sam  :  "  Well,  I  am  tnkin'  dii  weight ;  tliut's  a  fatt 
Fri>ra  the  Inuuirer  { IMiihulolphiu). 


KNlil.ANH   I.N    M'AIN. 

Ai.KoXHO   XIII.:    "Mother.  1«  that  really  the  owner  of 
GlbralUir  ?"— From  the  AinMeriiaminer  (Amutertlaiu). 


r^X 


VnCl.K  HAM   WAITINO   HIH  OPPOKTINITr. 

(The  FiirolM-iUix  think   that  the  I'lille.!  Stali-»  Nrollfilllur 
UlMili  u'xililUK  HolliethlliU  rrom  theln.llhleHlM'meeliColoillhla 

anil  Venezuela.) 

From  SeMfixtUtr  (Zurlrh). 


^i^: 


TIIK  Nt-.AIIKU  TIIK  KlUKtT.  THE  I.AlKIRIt   IT  OHOWH. 

(  AproiKm  (if  the  vlMt  of  tlie  Freneh  fleet  to  Turkiiih  waters.) 
Fninj  the  Jiniriial  (Delrolt). 
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^ . 


"\  Will  not  talk.  I  AN\ 

DONL  TALKING'." 

KICHARP   CROKER 


^^J^^'^^^S/^^^^  '^^^^ 


"Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor, 
And  tlie  dead,  steered  by  the  dumb. 
Went  upward  with  the  flood." 
From  the  Trihune  (New  York). 


THE  FELLOW  THAT  SKINNED  TAMMANT. 

From  the  Pioneer-Presx  (St.  Paul). 


Father  Penn  :  "  Hurrah  for  Low.  anyliow. 
From  the  No7-th  American  (Philadelphia). 


CURRFXT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


••.7  1 


r  - —       -^.' 


•^s 


(With  apolot;iea  to  Meissoniiier,  Napoleon,  uiid  otliers.)— From  tlu*  HcraUt  (New  York). 


T.oM  li.  JoiiNwiN.  iiK  <'i  KVKi.AMi:  "Now  wntrli  nil-  uiiike  If  In  three  Jiimp»."     Kmni  Utv  .fmimnl  (r>i-lriill). 
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HARMONY  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

The  Spirit  of  Peace  and  Amity  fostered  by  James  G.  Blaine 
hallows  the  gathering  of  the  second  International  Congress 
of  American  Nations! 

From  the  iJecord-Herald  (Chicago). 


"  NOW,  UNCLE,  DIG  !  " 

From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago.) 


OTHELLO'S  TALE  OF  THE  WAH. — From  the  Joumal  (Detroit). 

(Admiral  Schley's  story  of  the  naval  fight  off  Santiago,  as  told  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry  at  Washington,  greatly 

impressed  the  country.) 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 
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PKOSPEKITY   I.V  REriPKOCITY. 

"  We  liave  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  must  go 
to  the  left  on  the  Spanish  road  of  exclusiveness  and  indus- 
trial stagnation  in  our  home  market  and  for  our  insular 
IKJssessions,  or  we  must  go  to  the  right  on  the  smooth  high- 
\vay  of  reciprocity  and  industrial  expansion."— (John  A. 
Kassox,  at  banquet  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association.) 

From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago). 


A  DEEP  sriWKCT  THAT   NEKDK  rAKEKlM.  8TUDV. 

From  the  Iiii^uircr  (Philadelphia). 


T  1   -r'j   .-, 


»:.B* 


TIIK  TAKIKK-UKVIMiiN    IIdUME  A.Mi  THE  l'ON(i|tEXMU>NAL 

KIKKII. 

I'icFsiDEXT  MofmEVKi.T:  "I  could  rld«  that  critter,  hut  I 
haven't  any  Inlt-ntioti  of  trying  It." 

From  the  TrUninr  (Minnea|MilU). 


ANOTIIEIi  <>K  Hill   .liiN  VTII  W  s    M'XlNTflUx    l>    KMILANO. 

Mow  sir  .loiiiiltiiili  DOiitn-Mtr  dcHlnd  the  Hole  loiiind  i>f 
the  I.ady  Nlcotltie,  and  rhnlliiiged  Sir  John  de  Hull  to  do 
lijittli-  fur  thlncMUne.     From  I'unrh  il^ondon.) 
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THE  AWFUL  NOVEMBER  FOG    IN    LONDON. 

From  i\ie  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


SINCE  LI  HUNG  CHANG  DIED. 

The  Chinese  ship  of  state  is  drivlnfi  toward  the  rocks  with- 
out a  pilot.  Has  she  another  helmsman  strong  enough  to 
save  her? 

From  the  Post  (Cincinnati). 


THE   AMERICAN    HERCULES. 

(A  Swiss  tribute  to  President  Roosevelt.) 
From  Nehehpalter  (Zurich). 


("  Lord  Stanley,  financial  secretary  to  the  war  office,  sup- 
plemented the  chancellor's  statement  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  cost  of  the  war  for  the  four  months  between 
April  1  and  July  31  was  £35,750,000.  During  July  the  cost  waa 
£1,250,000  a  week."— Cable.) 

John  Bull:  "I  know  I  have  practically  licked  my  man, 
surgeon,  but  I'd  feel  ever  so  much  more  easy  in  my  mind  if 
you'd  stanch  this  bleeding !  "—From  Punch  (Melbourne). 


VIRCIIOW,    A    IIKRO    OF    MODI^RX    TROCiRlISS. 


DB.  vinrnow  is  ms  stidv. 

WHEN'  the  eigiilieth  birthday  of  H 
"grand  old  man"  of  science, 
Virchow,  was  celebrated,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  many  of  the 
worM's  must  emiiieiit  i»liysi- 
cians  antl  surgeons  gathered 
at  Berlin  to  do  lionor  to  the 
founder  of  cellular  pathology. 
The  influence  of  this  noble 
old  scliohir  has  extended  far 
l>eyond  the  bounds  of  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  no  civil- 
izfjd  pecjple  whidi  is  not  to- 
day further  advanced  in  its 
social  well-l>eing  liecause  of 
Professor  A'irchow's  contri 
butions  to  the  science  of  tin- 
human  body.  OihiT  sciences 
than  his  own  acknowledgi- 
their  obligatii»n  to  N'irchow. 
and  some  suggestion  of  tlie 
master's  manifold  activities 
in  an  exceptionallyloiig  career 
w«!  ]\n[Hi  to  giv»'  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  outline. 


•  •rniany  s 
Uudulph 


Rudolph  Vircliow  was  born  at  Schieviii.. m, 
in  roiiierania,  I'russia.  on  (k-tober  13,  1>'JI. 
When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
ho  went  up  to  iJerlin  to  study  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  the  university.  After  four  years 
of  application,  lie  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  was  soon  apf)ointed  to  an  as.sist- 
lilt's  place  in  one  of  tlie  IJerlin  hospitals.  Here 
Mi  was  placeil  in  charge  of  the  autopsies  [ht- 
formed  on  all  who  died  in  the  hospital.  After 
three  years  of  this  kind  of  e.\|wrience,  Virchow 
decided  to  enter  on  an  aca<lfinic  career  ;  he  he- 
came  a  jnndt  i/oztnt  of  the  Hi-rlin  High  .School, 
at  the  same  time  retaining  his  hospital  position. 
It  was  during  this  period  of  hospital  work  that 
N'irchow  made  important  discoveries  relative  to 
the  white  blood  curpu.scles. 

In  1S47,  when  he  was  only  twenty-si.x,  Vir- 
chow founded  the  Arrliir  fur  paOtolnjisflte  Aim- 
tnmi'e  u ml  fur  kliuische  Mcdizin,  a  journal  which 
lias  now  passed  its  one-hundred-and-si.xtieth  vol- 
ume, and  which  has  ]>een  the  means  of  promul- 
gating many  discoveries  of  the  highest  value  to 
tlie  medical  profession.  Since  1S."j2,  \'irchow 
has  had  sole  charge  of  this  publication. 

Frwm  184;i  to  1S.")(;,  \'irchow  held  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Pathological  Academy  at  Wiirzburg. 
iJiiring  those  years,  Virchow  became  interested  in 
anthropology,  making  what  has  been  ilescrilied 
bv  Dr.  Ernst  von  Peigmaiin  as  "the  first  effec- 
tive anthropological   investigation"' — a  study  of 


nn.    VII«  MOW     WITH     llirt   t:oI,I,KA»irK.J<    AND    ANHIHTAKTM    AT    THE    rATIinUKllCAL 
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DK.   KUDOLPH   VIRCHOW. 

Cretinism,  which  is  a  form  of  imperfect  mental 
development  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly 
deficient  physical  development.  In  later  years, 
Virchow  has  made  important  collections  of  skulls, 
implements,  weapons,  etc.,  for  anthropological 
museums.  In  1879,  he  cooperated  with  Sclilie- 
mann  in  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy. 

In  1856,  Virchow  returned  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  anatomy,  of  general  pathol- 
ogy, and  of  therapeutics.  At  the  same  lime  he 
became  director  of  the  new  Pathological  Insti- 
tute, which  had  been  founded  at  his  instance,  and 
in  that  position  he  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  His  marvelous  industry  in  the  collection 
of  pathological  records  and  microscopical  prepara- 
tions has  been  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  the 
splendidly  equipped  Pathological  Museum  of 
Berlin. 


Prufi'ssor  Vircliow  is  cliirlly  known  as  a  jiatliol- 
ogist  ;  that  is  (o  say,  ho  deals  with  th(>  sul)ject 
of  di.>ioaso.  lie  stutiies  tln>  changes  that  are  ef- 
fected through  the  disease-process  in  tlie  various 
organs  of  the  liumnn  body.  \'irch()w's  admirers 
claim  for  him  the  honor  of  having  conferred  on 
tills  study  of  disease  the  dignity  of  an  exact  sci- 
ence, based  on  observation  rather  than  on  phil- 
o.><ophical  s{)eculation.  His  distinctive  contril)U- 
tion  to  tlie  science  was  tlie  emphasis  lliat  he 
placed  on  the  cell  as  the  seat  of  disease.  This 
was  opposed  to  the  old  theory  that  disease  orig- 
inated from  the  mingling  of  the  humors  of  the 
body.  \'irchow  unilortakes  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  diseases  by  the  anatomical  investigation 
and  comparison  of  diseased  and  healtliy  organs. 
^'ircho\v  goes  further.  ''Life  is  cell-activity  " 
is  the  principle  on  which  is  constructed  his  cele- 
l»rated  "  Cellular  Pathology."  All  the  biological 
sciences  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  this 
tlieory. 

It  is  not  only  as  an  original  investigator,  work- 
ing out  problems  in  his  laboratory  and  museum, 
that  we  should  honor  Vircliow  ;  his  record  as  a 
servant  of  the  state  is  not  less  deserving  of  our 
praise.  As  early  as  1848,  Virchow  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Prussian  Government  to  visit  Ober- 
sclilesien  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  epi- 
demic of  typhus  which  had  recently  broken  out 
there.     This  was  the  beginning  of  investigations 


VTRCHOW'S    BIRTHPLACE. 

(In  the  village  of  Schievelbein.) 


/./   HU\G   CHANG. 


into  the  nature  of  epidemics  wliidi  liavf  continued 
for  more  than  half  a  century  and  liave  affi-cted 
public  jKjlicy  in  Germany  regarding  health  legis- 
islation  to  an  extent  that  cannot  Ije  measured. 
If  Berlin  is  to-day  the  cleanest  and  healthiest 
city  in  the  world,  as  has  sometimes  been  her 
boast,  the  fact  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  those 
studies  of  epidemic  disease  begun  in  lH4.*>by 
Virchow.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection Virchow's  own  opinion  of  the  bearing 
which  tliis  work  had  on  his  public  career.  He 
once  wrote  : 

These  studies  have  had  a  distinct  influence  on  the 
place  which  I  have  taken  in  public  life.  Tliey  first 
brought  uie  into  practical  politics  ;  they  brought  me  to 
the  notice  of  jny  fellow-citizens  when  there  were  great 
problems  of  co!innunal  life  to  l»e  .solved;  they  l)roiight 
me  into  orticial  stations  through  whiili  I  assumed  the 
obligation  to  exert  an  influence  in  many  matters  of  ad- 
rainistratiou  and  legi.slation. 

In  the  same  vear.  1848,  Virchow  was  elected 
a  representative  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  ;  but  he 
was  not  old  enough  to  qualify  for  the  office.  As 
a  consequence  of  his  participation  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  that  time,  he  was  tempora- 


rily  disiiii.s.siMl     from     his    |K)st    as    hospital    as- 
sistant. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  Virchow  has  served 
continuously  as  a  member  of  tlie  Herlin  City 
( 'ouncil,  and  fur  nearly  as  long  a  ]>eriod  he  has 
had  a  seat  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  was  active  as  one  of  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  I'rogressive  party  and  was 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Cumnuttee  on 
P'inance.  He  also  served  fourteen  years  in  llie 
Keichstag.  There  he  frequently  crossed  swords 
with  Bismarck.  In  recent  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  much  of  the  Prussian  and  im- 
perial legislation  on  public  health  —  especially 
the  \«iccination  laws,  the  laws  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  foods,  aiul  tljose  for  the  suppression  of 
epidemics.  As  regards  the  city  of  iierlin"s  own 
peculiar  debt  to  Virchow,  a  late  numWr  of  Die 
Woche  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
city's  magnificent  sewer  system  was  developed 
from  suggestions  made  by  Virchow  in  an  oflicial 
report  in  1S73.  Virchow  has  also  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  l)uilding  of  Berlin's  hospitals,  ami  to 
the  newest  and  finest  of  these  the  name  ••  Virchow 
Hospital  "  has  been  voted  by  the  authorities. 


LI    IIUXC;   CHANG. 


BY  COURTENAV  HUGHES  FENN. 


CONSISTENCY  has  never  been  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  human  nature  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  become  proverbial 
that  this  attribute  is  especially  lacking  in  the 
great  empire  of  China,  and  still  more  particu- 
larlv  in  the  make-up  of  tlie  statesmen  of  that 
empire.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  statement  of  a 
very  startling  nature  to  say  that  there  are  some 
remarkable  contradictions  in  the  character  of 
that  one  representative  of  her  nobility  who,  more 
than  any  other,  has  been  brought  by  circuni- 
stances  and  by  liis  own  abilities  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  at  large.  His  record — the  demon- 
stration of  his  character — has  been  one  of  mingled 
gross  selfishness  and  sclf-renunciating  patriotism, 
of  enlightened  progressive  reform  and  a  foolish 
adherence  to  the  custom.'^  and  superstitions  of 
antiquity  ;  of  cordial  philanthropy  an<l  heartless 
cruelty  ;  of  truthfulness  even  when  it  cost,  ami 
uns<-rupulous  mendacity  :  of  steadfast  loyalty  to 
friends,  and  of  douljle-facolness  almost  unparal- 
leled even  in  China.  There  has  never  been  a 
Chinese  more  love<l  and  hate<l,  m<ne  (h'spised 
and  feared,  more  degra<led  and  e.xalted.  Brought 
into  prominence  more  Ity  fortune  than  by  ability, 
he  has  been  buffele«l  by  fortune  througliout  his 


career,  and  would  long  ago  have  sunk  into  obscu- 
rity had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  which  made 
him  indispensable. 

Though  no  mean  scholar,  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments have  not  given  him  tin*  position  which  he 
occupied  at  liis  death.  He  received  the  succes- 
sive degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  Doctor,  and 
Member  of  the  Han  Lin  Academy,  but  the  great 
crisis  profluced  by  the  Tai  Ping  relwllion. — tiiat 
strange  politico-religious  movement  which,  be- 
tween l.S.")0  and  1S(>4  seemed  not  unlikely  to  over- 
turn the  empire  and  introduce  a  compoim«l  of 
Christianity  and  sujM'i-stition  as  the  state  religion, 
— and  Li's  proximity  to  the  scene  of  action  were 
resiwnsible  for  his  a<lvancement  from  comi)arative 
ol>sciirity  to  the  coiiimaixl  of  the  iinix>rial  forces, 
association  with  the  famous  "Chiiu'se  tiordon," 
and  the  governorship  of  Kiangsu.  The  native 
greatness  of  the  man  was  evitlenced  by  the 
mutual  esteem  l>etween  himself  and  (tordon, 
wliile  his  native  littletie.ss  was  exhibited  in  his 
pi-rfidious  ma.s.sacre  of  the  rebel  leaders  at 
Suchow,  regardle.Hs  of  (i<>rd<>n'«  pledge  of  pro- 
tection ;  ami  nothitig  will  more  clearly  illustrate 
the  ditlerence  Ix-lween  the  Chinese  and  Western 
ideals  of  greatness  than  the  heaping  of  honors 
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by  ill'  niiiH'iit  iiin'ii  1^1  loi-  tiii.s  pel- 

fid  V,  N'.  ri>st   liiin  his  life  at  the  liaml 

of  the  horrifitHl  and  incensed  Gordon.  Li  did 
not  netMi  to  he  told  that  there  was  such  a  dilTcrenco, 
but.  anticipating  trouble,  showed  his  preference 
for  a  Chinese  button  over  a  Hritish  bullet  by 
flight.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  made  an  earl  in  periH'tuity. 

As  viceroy  of  the  capital  province  of  Chihli,  he 
became  practically  prime  minister  of  the  empire 
and  chief  guardian  of  the  throne.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  made  many  friends  and  many  enemies, 
but  made  himself  so  imiispensabie  to  the  councils 
of  state  that,  contrary  to  precedent,  he  held  the 
office  for  twenty-four  consecutive  years,  from 
1870  to  1S94,  and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  usual 
rigid  custom  of  three  years'  retirement  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  :  and  again  at  the  close  of 
his  life  was  recalled  to  that  position  as  the  only 
man  who  could  guide  the  empire  through  the 
troubled  sea  of  diplomatic  relations  following  the 
atrocities  of  the  summer  of  1900. 

Appreciated  by  the  imperial  government,  lie 
has  not,  for  many  years,  been  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  China  ;  and  the  popular  dislike  may  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  the  imperial  favor — an 
anomaly  in  China.  When  the  war  with  Japan 
broke  out,  in  1894,  Li,  not  altogether  without 
blame  for  the  failure  to  prevent  the  war,  was 
compelled  to  take  the  lead  in  a  fight  which  he, 
— perliaps  alone  of  Chinese  officials, — knew  to 
be  hopeless,  and  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  min- 
ister of  war,  commander-in-chief  of  arniy  and 
navy,  viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  superintendent  of 
trade.  He  did  as  well  as  any  man  could  in 
the  circumstances,  with  an  army  and  navy 
which  he  liad  been  prevented  from  training  and 
equipping  as  he  had  wished;  but  the  whole 
odium  of  the  utter  defeat  fell  upon  him.  The 
imperial  government  "saved  its  own  face"  at 
the  expense  of  Li,  stripped  him  of  all  honors  and 
official  rank,  and  sent  him  into  retirement.  But 
who  should  negotiate  the  peace  at  the  lowest 
price  ?  The  one  man  in  the  empire  for  this  task 
was  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  the  disgraced  noble, 
equipped  with  plenipotentiary  authority,  was 
sent  to  Japan,  and  secured  from  that  country 
terms  which  no  other  Chinese  could  have  obtained. 
Inevitably  humiliating  at  best,  they  made  him 
again  the  object  of  execration,  which  was  re- 
lieved but  slightly  by  that  inducing  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  to  oppose  the  cession  of 
the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  the  credit  for  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  crafty  Li. 

With  varying  experiences  of  honor  and  dis- 
grace, the  years  passed  by,  the  eyes  of  the  old 
statesman  being  still  more  widely  opened  to  Chi- 
na's needs,  to  the  good  and  the  evil  of  Western 


CIS  iii/.aiiDM,  by  thai  tour  of  the  worltl  in  ISOG, 
beginning  with  his  official  alltMi«ianc(!  at  the  Coro- 
nation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  His  extreme  mani- 
festation of  that  incpiisitiveness  which  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  Chinese  etiquette  made  him 
familiarly  known  as  "the  man  whu  asked  (pies- 
tions.''  His  stature  and  dignified  bearing  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  western  world,  while 
hi.s  approacliableness  and  intelligent  conversation 
gained  liiin  many  a  friend.  The  last  scenes  of 
his  picturesque  life  were  but  a  repetition,  on  a, 
gi'ander  scale,  of  his  former  effort,  in  response 
to  the  desi)airing  call  of  his  country,  to  save 
China  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  stupen- 
dous folly, — to  prevent,  if  possil)le,  the  worst 
results  of  the  Boxer  movement,  to  conciliate  an 
outraged  world,  and  so  to  manipulate  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  that  world's  great  powers  as 
to  avert  the  disintegi-ation  of  the  empire  and 
make  possible  an  era  of  progress  and  reform. 
It  was  not  unfitting  that  the  enfeebled  old  man 
should  pass  away  at  the  completion  of  this  task. 

Li  Hung  Chang  was  widely  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  progress.  He  was,  however,  a  friend  of 
the  foreigner  only  in  a  limited  sense.  His 
advice  to  his  own  people  is  said  to  have  been, 
"  Let  us  use  the  foreigners,  but  do  not  let  them 
use  us."  He  was  the  founder  of  the  navy,  and 
of  establishments  for  naval  and  military  train- 
ing ;  the  promoter  of  the  merchant  marine,  the 
opener  of  the  coal  mines,  the  friend  of  railway 
enterprise,  the  builder  of  hospitals,  a  patron 
of  medical  missions,  and  a  tolerator  of  missions 
in  general.  He  believed  in  foreign  machinery, 
foreign  education,  and  many  foreign  methods  ; 
but  -would  have  been  glad  to  have  them  without 
the  foreigner.  Yet  use  the  foreigner  he  did,  and 
was  perfectly  willing  to  be  double-faced,  or  even 
ten-faced,  if  he  could  thereby  increase  his  own 
wealth  and  influence  or  secure  a  victory  for 
Chinese  diplomacy  where  Chinese  naval  and 
military  power  were  helpless.  He  was  the  sup- 
porter of  the  Empress  Dowager  rather  than  of 
the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsii.  In  spite  of  his 
knowledge  of  Russia's  insatiable  appetite  for 
territory,  he  has  felt  that  China  and  Li  Hung 
Chang  would  save  more  from  the  wreck  with 
Russia  as  a  friend  than  as  a  foe.  That  he  was 
not  above  bribes,  even  his  best  friends  would  not 
aflfirm.  His  great  wealth  was  not  all  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  nor  by  judicious  invest- 
ment of  capital.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  a 
Christian  morality,  Li  Hung  Chang  was  not  a 
conspicuous  model.  Judged  by  the  standards  of 
Confucianism,  he  will  be  found  wanting.  But 
judged  by  the  standards  of  modern  Chinese  life 
and  statesmanship,  he  was  a  great  man  and  a 
patriot. 


KATE   GREEXAWAY,   THE   ILLUSTRATOR   OF 

CHILDHOOD. 


BY  ERNEST  KXAUFKT. 


EXCEPTING,  perhaps,  the 
uaine  of  Dore,  no  name 
in  tlie  history  of  illustrating  has 
been  more  familiar  to  the  general 
public  tlian  that  of  the  late  Kate 
Greenaway.  Book -lovers  for  a 
lunger  period  conjured  with  the 
name  of  George  Cruikshank  ; 
but  his  fame  did  not  reach  to  the  nursery  of 
every  househoM,  as  did  that  of  Kate  Greenaway. 
This  fame  is  due  not  alone  to  her  ability  as  a 
book  illustrator,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  she 
became,  as  well,  an  arbiter  of  children's  fashions 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  ''  Kate  Green- 
away "  style  is  an  established  one  in  the  history 
of  modes. 

Kate  Greenaway  was  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
fessional London  wood  engraver,  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  that  craft,  by  which  all  her  designs  were 
produced,  was  of  value  to  her  in  forming  a  style. 
She  studied  first  at  South  Kensington,  and  from 
life  at  Heatherly's  ;  then  at  the  Slade  School  ; 
but  from  the  beginning  evinced  the  qualities  of  a 
genuine  artist  liy  g<jing  to  nature  for  her  models, 
and  spent  much  of  her  time  at  the  children's 
schools  and  at  charily  festivals,  as  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathetlral,  where  she  studied  the  little  waifs' 
varied  puses  and  types.  She  made  her  ilehul  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  and  was  immediately,  we 
are  told,  '<  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  Christ- 
mas canls. "  At  first 
she  made  desultory  es- 
says in  illustrating, 
mostly  for  the  j>eri- 
odicals,  and  then  for 
books,  as  in  "  T!ie 
Child  of  the  Parson- 
age "(1874),  "Fancy 
(iifts"  (IS-".),  "  Sev- 
en Hirtliday.s"(187s»; 
but  in  1879  her  "Un- 
der the  Window  "  ap- 
peared, with  its  col- 
ored illustration.  .\nd 
from  then  on  (througli 
her  "  liirthday  Book" 
11880],  "M'other 
Goose"  [18801, 
ntoM  ••  MoTHKK  oooMK."         ' '  Books   of   Gamcs  " 


[1889],  etc.)  she  introduced  the  children  of  Eng- 
land and  America  to  a  most  delectable  country, 
of  formal  gardens  or  English  hedgerows,  peopled 
with  a  race  of  the  daintiest,  '-cutest,"  Ix-st- 
behaved,  yet  sprightly  withal,  creatures  that  trav- 
elers in  picture  book-laml  had  ever  before  seen. 


THK  LATE  KATE  r.KEF.NAWAY. 

Hers  is  the  land  of  simplicity.  The  girla 
wear  mob  caps  or  cottage  bonnets.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  wear  Empire  muslin  gowns,  coven'd, 
])erhaps,  with  a  piiuifore  ;  in  winter,  out-of- 
doors,  they  wear  long  pelisses  of  olive  green,  gen- 
erally trimme<l  with  brown  U-aver. 

The  boys  wear  round  hats  and  short  jackefa, 
and  trousers  that  end  ju.st  ab«»vo  the  ankles  and 
Itutton  at  the  wai.nt  over  the  jacket,  or  they  wear 
long  sm()ck.s  like  little  Vork.shire  men. 

Hut  if  the  garments  are  nimple,  monotony  i.s 
prevented  by  the  various  patterns  that  endn'Misli 
them.      Here  an-  red  dots  and  bhio  dot«  ;    apple- 
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KKOM   "BOOK  OK  GAMES." 

green  checks  running  at  right  angles  and  diag- 
onally :  ln-re  are  Drosden  sprays  and  twigs  of 
tulips.  Mi's.  Jack  Spratt's  luncheon  gown  is 
marked  with  light-blue  swirls  and  pink  flowers, 
and  a  '-Little  Maid"  wears  a  Dolly  Varden 
petticoat  luxuriously  patterned  with  large  in- 
digohlue  figures. 

Miss  Greenaway  is  the  court  limner  to  the  realm 
of  babyhood,  and  the  colt-like  period  of  youth. 
She  depicts  adolescence  and  not  maturity  ;  and 
the  square-cut  yokes  of  her  gowns  display  only 
a  hint  of  the  collar-bones  and  the  V-shaped  in- 
dentation at  their  junction  with  the  sternum.  She 
seems  to  abhor  wrinkles,  and  the  two  figures  in 

"  My  mother  and  your  mother 
Went  over  the  way; 
Said  my  nmtlier  to  your  mother, 
'  It's  chop-a-nose  day,' " 

are  elder  sisters  reporting  the  interview,  not  the 
parents.  True,  though  the  necks  of  lier  maidens 
are  scrawny,  how  beautifully  they 
round  under  the  curves  of  a  coral 
necklace  !  Madame  L  e  b  r  u  n  , 
Greuze,  or  Girard  never  modeled 
a  throat  with  prettier  roundness. 
And  the  color  of  these  necklaces  ! 
How  admirably  the  printing  .sim- 
ulates the  coral  !  And  this  brings 
us  to  a  point  to  be  made — that  is, 
that  much  of  the  success  of  these  delightful  books 
"by  Miss  Greenaway,  Crane,  and  Caldecott  was  due 
to  the  printer,  Edinond  Evans,  who  was  the  en- 
graver of  the  designs  as  well. 

"When  Mi.ss  Greenaway  began  her  career  as  an 
illustrator  of  children's  books  she  was  by  no 
means  a  pioneer.  On  the  contrary,  she  made 
her  debut  when  colored  picture-books  were  in  the 
full  flood  of  popularity.  England  had  seen  more 
than  a  century  of  illustrated  children's  books. 
The  Horn  Book  and  the  Chap  Book  had  bloomed 
forth  into  the  more  dainty  books  illustrated  by 
Bewick;  and  George  Cruikshank,  in  1824,  had 
produced  his  inimitable  ilhistrations  to  Grimm's 
Household  Stories,  "William  Blake  his   "Songs 


of  Innocence,"  and  a.s  early  as  1.S4I  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu.seum,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Felix  Summerly,"  pid)lislu'il 
a  series  called  "  Summerly's  Home  Treasury," 
which  was  illusti'ated  by  some  of  the  leading 
artists  (»1"  tlie  time. 

Tlien  canu,'  Richard  Doyle,  Charles  Keane,  Wil- 
liam Mulready,  Harrison  Weir,  .Arthur  Hughes, 
(Jeorge  Du  Maurier,  Millais,  llolman  Hunt, 
Birket  Foster,  Fred  Walker,  antl  a  ho.st  of 
others,  who  all  contributed  some  pictures  to  the 
output  of  story-books,  which  had 
become  voluminous  since;  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Kingsley,  Mrs. 
Ewing,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth  had 
lent  their  pens  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  child  literature  ; 
and  the  climax  had  been  reached 
when  Walter  Cratie  and  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott  gave  their  best 
energies  to  the  creation  of  col- 
ored toy -books  of  an  artistic 
quality  never  before  approached. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  Kate  Greenaway 
invented  the  costumes  in  which  she  decked  her 
little  ones.  This  is  an  error.  The  costumes 
(barring  a  few  farmers'  smocks  and  Dolly  Var- 
dens)  are  almost  pure  (French)  ' '  Empire."  They 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
must  have  been  very  real  to  Maria  Edgeworth's 
"  Rosamond  ;  "  and  it  probably  was  just  such  a 
coal-scuttle  bonnet  as  Miss  Greenaway  puts  on 
her  "Three  Old  Ladies  with  Three  Old  Cats" 
that  occasioned  Rosamond's  antipathy  toward  the 
"  old  friend  of  her  mother's,"  as  witness  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  from  this  1820  classic  :  "  Mother, 
I  am  laughing  at  the  very  odd,  silly  reason  I  was 
going  to  give  you  for  disliking  that  lady — only 
because  she  has  an  ugly,  crooked  sort  of  pinch  in 
the  front  of  her  black  bonnet." 
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KATE  GKEENAIVAY,    THE  ILLUSTRATOR  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


6^1 


Illustration  drawn  by  Kate  (.irt-tiiaway  as  u  subt-titutt- 
for  a  missing  plate  in  a  reprint  of  a  scventeentli-oeiitury 
edition  of  "  Danie  Wiggins  of  Lcf."  made  at  the  reqiu-st  of 
John  Kuskin,  who  was  a,  great  admirer  of  Miss  Greeiuiway's 
designs. 

Perliaps  the  reason  that  parents  seized  upon  the 
Greenaway  costumes  witli  avidity  was  that  tlieir 
simplicity  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  tlie  com- 
plicated costumes  of  the  period.  The  pantalets 
and  the  hoop  skirts,  it  is  true,  had  disappeared, 
but  the  almndance  of  material  which  the  latter 
required  was  still  considert-d  neces.sary  in  cover- 
ing the  figures  of  children  and  young  girls.  The 
Jersey  had  made  its  apyx'arauce,  and  the  over- 
skirt  had  become  a  cumbersome  and  mysterious 
looping  that  hung  like  an  ill-draped  flag  over  a 
much  l>eflounced  underskirt.  The  hair,  done  up 
in  a  net,  was  surmounted  ]>y  a  little  round  hat 
that  looked  like  an  inverted  saucer.  No  won<ler 
the  more  liygienic  (ireenaway  slip,  which  trans- 
feiTed  the  support  from  the  hips  to  the  shoulders, 
was  Wflcomi-d  by  thoughtful  mothers. 

This  influence  of  Miss  Urceuaway  upon  dress, 
and  in  a  small  measure  upon  house- furnishing, 
is  likely  to  be  overt'Stimated  by  ln-r  a<imin'rs. 
Ilfr  art  was  in  itself  a  product  of  an  influence 
which  permeated  Victorian  architecture  and  lit 
erature  as  well.  The  writings  of  Kuskin,  the 
buihiings  of  Norman  Shaw,  above  all  of  the  fur- 
niture and  fabrics  of  William  Morri.s  (and  later, 


■<i  l^iiH'rty),  were  more  or  less  djre«ily  or  indi- 
rectly r«'<|>onsible  for  the  "aesthetic  "  craze  of  a 
d.-cale  a^'o,  which  GillK>rt  and  Sullivan  bur- 
les<iued  in  their  very  popular  oj>eras. 

We   are  often  asked,  Can   women  sii  ii 

art?     And   it  seems  as  though   the  rei; .o 

success  in  Europe  of  Miss  Greenaway,  of  Lady 
Hutler,  and  of  Rosa  Bonhenr,  and  in  our  country 
of  Mary  (.'assatt,  Cecilia  Heau.x.  Mary  Ilallock 
Foote,  Kosina  Kmmett  Sherwood,  and  Mre.  Hessie 
I'otter  Vonnoh,  should  be  a  conclusive  answer. 


Hli'M    "A    l'AINTIN<»   B«K>K." 

Miss  Greenaway  live<i  a  git*ater  part  of  her 
life  at  Hampstead  N.  \V.,  London.  Slie  died 
November  x.  Some  of  her  books  not  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  are  •'  I'ii'd  rijwr  of  Hamelin," 
"  Marigold  tiarden."  "The  Language  of  Flow- 
ei-8."  "Little  Ann."  "  Mavor's  Sjx'lling  Hook," 
"  Kate  Greenawav's  Alphabets,"  and  "  A — Apple 
Pie." 


FROM  ri:Kii\(;  to  st.  pktkrsburg  by  rail. 

in'   ALFRED  STEAD. 

'T^O  cross  Asia  and  Euroj">e 

i       by  rail,  from  the  East 
to  the  West  iii^ail way  trains, 
is  only  now  Wpmning  to  be 
possible,  and  that  to  a  priv- 
ileged  few.      It  is  true  tliat 
many    travelers    have    made 
the   journey   across    Siberia 
by  train,  and  down  the  Shil- 
ka  and  Amur  rivers  by  boat, 
and    so  on    to    Vladivostok. 
Hut  from  here  one  has  still  a 
long  journey  by  sea  to  reach 
any  of  the  points  of  political 
interest  in  the  far  East.    And 
the  time  is  nearly  come  when 
that    amphibious   route    will 
be    recognized    as    obsolete, 
and    will  be   used    only    for 
local  traffic.     The   true  and 
direct    connection      between 
the  East  and  the  West  is  the 
Chinese   Eastern    Railway,    running  north  from 
Dalny  and  Port  Arthur,  and  joining  the  Siberian 
Railway  at   Kaidolovo,  fifty  miles  east  of  Cliita. 
This  railway   forms    the   last  link    in  the  great 
Russian  North  Asiatic  railway  system,  and  draws 
the  East  wonderfully  nearer  the  West.  Although 
the  Chinese  Eastern   or   Manchurian   Railway  is 
not  yet  open  to  public  traffic,  it  is  possible  to 
make  almogt  the  whole  journey  by  rail.     Man- 
churia itself  is  at  present  under  military  occupa- 
tion, and  thus  this  possibility  is  of  small  use  to 
anybody  not  furnished    with   official  permission 
from    the    Russian    minister   of   war.      Thus   it 
comes  that  my  wife  and  1  are  practically  the  first 
and   only  foreign    (non-Russian)    travelers  who 
have  made  a  continuous  railway  journey  across 
Asia  and  Europe. 

Having  spent  several  months  in  Japan,  we  de- 
termined to  return  via  Manchuria  and  Siberia  to 
Europe  and  London,  and  set  out  for  Port  Arthur 
in  the  end  of  July.  We  visited  Korea  en  route, 
stopping  at  Seoul  among  other  places,  where  we 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
crown  prince  ;  crossed  from  Chemulpo  to  Chefu 
on  board  the  imperial  Japanese  fleet,  and  reached 
Port  Arthur  early  in  August.  There  we  re- 
mained for  some  days,  until  our  permissions  were 
in  order  and  our  special  train  arranged  for,  and 
then  set  out,  on  August  18,  for  the  north.  Port 
Arthur  is  at   present   the  beginning  or  ending 


SCENE  IN   niVER-BEU,  SHOWING  TEMPORARY  TRACK  AND  PIEK8  AND  SPANS  Ol'    PER- 
MANENT BRIDGE. 

of  the  line,  but  Dalny,  the  new  free  port  being 
constructed  some  twenty  miles  away  on  Dalien- 
w'an  Bay,  will  be  the  real  terminus  by  the  end  of 
1902,  when  both  the  railway  and  the  town  will 
be  open  to  commerce.  Port  Arthur  is  essentially 
only  a  fortress  and  naval  base,  and  there  is  no 
room  to  make  it  anything  else.  Dalny,  on  the 
otlier  side,  is  being  created  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  promises  fair  to  be  very  soon  a  prosperous 
town.  That  it  shall  be  a  well-equipped  town 
and  harbor  is  M.  de  Witte's  aim,  and  this  before 
it-  is  opened  to  its  inliabitants.  Everything  is 
being  arranged  for  that  could  be  considered 
likely  to  induce  merchants  of  all  nations  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  town.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  from  Port  Arthur  the  journey  to 
Peking  can  be  made  by  rail,  modified  by  one  or 
two  river  crossings.  This  journey  is  made  to 
Newchwang,  or  Inkou,  as  the  Russian  settlement 
is  called,  thence  by  boat  across  the  Liao  River,  and 
on  by  rail  to  Shannaikwan,  Tongku,  and  Peking. 
At  the  time  we  were  there  several  rivers  had 
still  to  be  crossed  by  boat,  but  with  these  excep- 
tions the  railway  from  Peking  to  St.  Petersburg 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  seems  much  misapprehension  as  to  the 
route  followed  by  the  Manchurian  Railway,  and 
many  otherwise  well-informed  persons  have  in- 
sisted that  we  must  have  made  at  least  part  of 
our  journey  along  the  Amur  River.     As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  railway  <loes  not  toucli  tlie  Amur  at 
all  ;  it  crosses  tributaries  of  that  river,  such  as 
the  Sungari,  but  beyond  this  it  is  far  to  the 
southward  of  the  river.  Running  nearly  due 
north  i)ast  Xewchwang,  reached  liy  a  branch  line, 
avoiding  Mukden  by  a  curve  of  eighteen  miles' 
radius,  the  line  reaches  Harbin,  on  the  J^ungari 
River,  in  a  little  over  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
versts.  Harbin  has  been  the  center  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Manchurian  railway  system,  al- 
though work  has  also  been  actively  pushed  for- 
ward from  Port  Arthur,  from  N'ikolsk.  and  from 
the  Siberian  frontier  at  Xagadan.  Hen-  has 
sprung  up  an  engineers'  town  where  formerly 
was  only  a  Chinese  distillery, 
and  to  this  j)lace  vast  stores 
of  railway  material  have 
come  via  Vladivostok,  the 
U  s  s  u  r  i  Railway,  and  the 
Sungari  River.  From  liar- 
bin,  also,  there  runs  a  branch 
line  of  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  versts  to  Nikolsk 
and  Vladivostok  ;  but  this 
will  always  remain  only  a 
branch  line,  the  main  line 
bping  that  to  Dalny.  At 
Harbin  is  situated  the  cen- 
tral bureau  of  the  railway, 
and  here  lives  M.  Yugovitch, 
the  chief  engineer.  It  waa 
at  his  liouse  that  wo  had  the 
plea.«ure  of  meeting  a  frif-nd, 
and  one  who  wa.s  making  the 
same  jourm-y  a.s  ours<'lv«'s, 
only  from  west  to  east.    'I'his 


w;i>    .\1.  l/ossar,  the  n«- •  '  i 

linssian    minister    at    i     .     _  ■   • 

were  aide  to  compare  notes  with  him 
as  to  the  journey.  He  had  made  the 
trip  from  St.  Tetersburg  to  Harbin 
in  nineteen  and  a  half  days,  with 
everything  arranged  to  insure  a 
•  juick  journey.  From  Harbin  to 
Port  Arthur  he  made  in  four  days, 
a  total  of  twenty -three  and  a  half 
days.  M.  Lessar  told  us  that  he  e.x- 
pecled  to  be  abh'  to  come  over  •' 
j  same  route  from  Peking  to  St.  Pe 
burg  in  two  years'  time  and  do  the 
journey  in  fourteen  days.  Tlie  im- 
portance of  such  a  possibility  will 
strike  all  those  who  know  anything 
:ibout  the  East.  It  means  that  with 
a  furlough  of  three  months  one  can 
spend  two  months  at  home  and  only 
one  on  the  journey  there  and  back. 
At  present,  a  three  tnonths'  furlough 
is  useless  to  anybody  stationed  at  Peking  ;  all  the 
time  would  be  exhausted  in  travel,  if  he  should 
try  to  go  home.  It  has  effected  a  noteworthy 
shrinkage  of  the  globe,  this  Russian  railway  ! 

Uur  journey  from  Port  Arthur  to  Harbin  took 
us  some  fourteen  days,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  floods  had  washed  many  of  the  temporary 
wooden  bridges  away.  That  this  was  only  a 
momentary  tiamage  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  M.  Lessar  made  the  same  journey,  only 
a  week  later,  in  four  ilays  insle.id  of  fourteen. 
As  far  north  as  Hart  (in  the  country  was  very 
well  populated  with  Chinese  immigrants — from 
Shangtung  principally — and  had  a  rich  and  peace- 
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ful  air.  The  inhabitants  seemed  very  contented, 
and  there  were  practically  no  sijrns  of  the  troubles 
of  last  year.  Here  and  there  the  broken  mud 
walls  of  a  ruined  village,  perhaps,  and  in  the 
railway  works  at  Inkou  some  bi"oken-up  rolling 
stock. — these  were  all  that  showed  that  there  had 
ever  been  anything  but  peace  in  the  land. 

After  Harbin  the  line  turns  to  the  northwest 
and  passes  through  a  corner  of  Mongolia.  Here 
there  are  steppes  and  few  iniialntants.  At  Tsit- 
sikar  the  line  crosses  the  Xonne  and  soon  after 
approaches  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Hingaan 
Mountains.  The  scenery  then  becomes  very 
beautiful,  rivers  and  mountains  blending  together 
to  form  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  monotony  of 
the  rich  and  rolling  plains  of  central  Manchuria 
and  the  bareness  of  southern  Manchuria  traversed 
by  the  line. 

Through  the  Hingaan  Mountains  themselves 
there  is  to  be  a  tunnel  some  two  miles  long,  but 
it  will  be  some  time  before  this  is  complete.  The 
traffic,  however,  is  not  obstructed  by  this  delay, 
as  it  crosses  the  range  by  means  of  a  zigzag 
track  over  which  the  trains  run  now  regularly. 
We  had  to  drive  some  seventy  miles  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Hingaan  to  near  Hilar,  the  rails  not 
yet  having  been  laid  for  this  distance.  The  em- 
bankments are  nearly  ready,  however,  and  by 
this  time  the  line  ought  to  be  completely  joined. 
From  Hilar  to  the  frontier  and  thence  to  the 
main  .Siberian  Railway  at  Kaidolovo  everything 
went  smoothly.     At  Kaidolovo  we  bade  farewell 


to  the  special  car  in  which  we  had  come  from 
Hilar  and  secured  a  first-class  coup^  on  the  post 
train  to  Mysovayia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Baikal.  This  journey  was  quite  comfortable  and 
commonplace,  except  that  there  was  no  dining-car, 
and  we  had  to  rely  on  station  refreshment-rooms 
or  cook  our  own  meals  in  our  compartment. 
Lake  Baikal  we  crossed  in  the  steamship  ^4  ngara — 
not  the  great  ice-breaker.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake  shore  was  mostly  hidden  by  white  mist,  but 
the  glimpses  we  had  of  it  were  very  beautiful. 
The  water  journey  took  four  hours,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  quite  calm.  At  Baikal 
we  had  a  long  wait  of  some  seven  hours  before 
the  train  arrived  to  take  us  to  Irkutsk.  The 
scenery  along  the  river  Angara  is  very  lovely, 
more  so  than  any  other  part  of  the  Siberian 
railway  journey. 

Irkutsk  we  saw  by  electric  light,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  render  the  uneven  roads  any  softer, 
and  we  left  the  same  evening  on  the  express  to 
Moscow.  This  train  was  not  crowded,  and  con- 
sisted of  one  first-class,  two  second-class,  and 
dining  and  kitchen  cars.  Everything  was  very 
comfortable,  though  not  well  kept  up,  and  al- 
though the  Siberian  scenery  is  very  monotonous, 
the  eight  days  to  Moscow  passed  very  agreeably. 
From  Moscow  we  proceeded  directly  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  we  arrived  exactly  eighteen  and 
a  half  days  after  our  departure  from  Harbin. 
We  did  the  journey  in  one  day  less  than  M, 
Lessar,  which  was  not  bad. 


FROM  FEKISG   TO  ST.  PETHRSBUKG  BY  RAIL. 
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I  must,  howpvor,  confess  that  evorythin;;  was 
•  lone  for  our  comfort,  ami  that  all  the  engineers 
an<l  officers  along  our  Manchurian  line  of  journey 
were  most  kind.  Only  twice  were  officers  un- 
civil, and  on  one  of  tlu*  occasions  this  arose  from 
tlrunkenness.  It  was  worth  living  for  weeks  on 
tinned  goods  and  stray  chickens  to  encounter  so 
much  kindness  and  to  make  so  many  plrasant 
acquaintances.  Tlif  journey  through  Slanchuria 
was  hard,  since  it  was  often  necessary  to  forsake 
special  cars  for  hand-wagons,  dresines,  flat  cars, 
and  other  less  comfortahle  means  of  progress, 
but  it  was  intensely  interesting.  From  the  time 
that  we  reached  the  Siberian  Railway  there  were 
no  hardships,  except,  perhaps,  those  which  arose 
from  an  inability  to  speak  Russian. 

The  whole  journey  was  one  triumphant  dem- 
onstration of  Russia's  system  of  peaceful  con- 
quest and  its  advantages.  It  also  gives  a  deep 
insight  into  the  vastness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Russian  empire.  From  Port  Arthur  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg we  traveled  nearly  si.\  thousand  miles, 
all  along  Russian  lines,  and  all  through  territ(jry 
which  actually,  if  not  politically,  is  Russian  land. 
And  then  we  had  the  journey  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  the  Riisso- German  frontier  before  we 
finished  the  traversing  of  the  vast  domains  of 
the   Czar.     And   the  whole   length   of  the  line 


there  \va.s  peace — armed  peace  in  manv  places,  to 
be  sure,  but  peace.  The  Russians  may  not  be 
able  to  colonize,  but  they  have  brouglit  conquest 
to  the  level  of  a  line  art,  and  a  |H>aceful  art,  too. 

The  general  e.xpectation  is  that  the  railway 
will  lx>  ready  for  regular  traffic  by  the  end  of 
1  !•(•■_'.  Then  the  many  steamship  companies  to 
the  Fast  will  have  to  face  the  comj>etition  of  a 
route  which  is  cheajx'r  and  quicker.  For  China 
and  Japan  they  should  lose  most  of  their  passen- 
ger traffic,  while  to  Australia  the  fight  should  be 
very  equal.  As  to  the  future  of  Manchuria,  and 
whether  the  Russians  will  anne.x  or  evacuate  the 
country,  I  can  only  say  that  whoever  has  the 
railway  has  Manchuria,  and  that  the  LM.uoo  nien 
of  the  railway  guanl  are  to  Ije  replaced  ne.xt 
year  by  men  of  the  regular  army,  to  save  expense. 
The  military  occupation  may  cease  and  Manchuria 
be  evacuated,  Init  Manchuria  will  still  he  to  Russia 
what  Egypt  is  to  (J real  Britain,  and  their  relation 
may  perhaps  go  further  even  than  that. 

Hut  it  IS  not  for  me  in  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  political  side  of  the  new  railway  route.  The 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  railway  will  be 
open  to  the  woild,  and  Russia  will  have  accom- 
plished her  task  of  reducing  the  world's  size  by 
one -fourth,  and  the  world  may  then  judge  for 
itself. 


SCK.VE  IN  THE  III.N(iAv>    liNM.K.   NOUTU    MANCIIlMtlA. 
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_  ^.....,  ^,  ^  ^^  accomplishing  gi^'aiitic 
\  »  .. ..  >  V.  lailroad-buiKling  in  nortluTii 
Asia,  »noln>linp  not  only  the  great  trans-Siberian 
line,  '  the  line  across  Manchuria  to  Peking 

an«l  t:.'.  i  I.  .low  8ea.  as  tloscribod  in  the  preceding 
article,  there  are  railway  projects  in  western 
Asia  almost  equally  interesting,  though  far  less 
advanced.  Russia  has  been  c«>niparatively  free, 
in  her  railroadd»uilding,  from  international  com- 
plications, because  she  was  working  in  the  main 
upon  lier  own  soil,  was  doing  the  work  as  a  gov- 
o'  .     '.    •  ijpe.  and  ha<l  a  clear  justification, 

f:    .   :;.;;..jrcial  as  well  as  from  the  militaiy 

and  inn>erial  point  of  view.  "When  it  came  to 
the  great  branch  line  across  Chinese  territory  to 
the  Yellow  Sea,  there  was  only  one  power  to  deal 
with,  and  Russian  diplomacy  at  Peking  was  equal 
to  the  task  of  obtaining  the  necessary  franchises. 

In  India,  in  like  manner,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  had  ample  reasons,  commercial  and 
political,  for  creating  the  important  system  of 
lines  that  now  exists,  and  that  is  to  be  further 
ex"  ^  1  northwestward  toward  Afghanistan, 
H'  -ward  into  the  Yangtse-Kiang  Valley, 

and  ultimately  westwani  across  Arabia  and 
Persia  to  join  the  Egyptian  lines,  also  under 
British  control.  The  Russian  line  across  Central 
Asia  beyond  the  Caspian  was  cou.structed  in  con- 
nection with  the  gradual  extension  of  permanent 
Russian  dominion  in  Turkestan. 

The  most  interesting  field  that  remains  for  rail- 
way exploitation  is  that  part  of  Asia  which  lies 
south  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  and  east  of 
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the  Red  Sea,  into  the  very  heart  of  which  the 
I'ersian  Gulf  juts  up  from  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  At  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  those  great  parallel  streams  tlie 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  empty  their  united 
waters,  modern  conditions  have  made  it  inevitable 
tliat  there  should  be  an  important  seaport  and 
railway  rendezvous. 

Thus,  nearly  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
have  been  intensely  interested  of  late  in  what  is 
called  the  Koweit  question.  That  question  grows 
out  of  the  dispute  as  to  whom  sovereignty  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  really  belongs.    Accord- 
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ing  to  all  standard  atlases,  the  shore  line  in 
question  belongs  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Eng- 
land, however,  now  puts  in  claims  on  the  strength 
of  an  alleged  protectorate  over  local  Arab  tribes 
inhabiting  the  neighborhood.  Practically,  tlio.se 
triljes  have  exercised  control  without  much  ref- 
erence to  Turkey  ;  but  technically  they  are  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  The  only  proper 
solution  is  for  Turkey  and  Persia  alike  to  refuse 
exclusive  port  and  terminal  privileges,  l>ut  to  wel- 
come railway-builders  from  all  directions  and 
steamships  under  every  flag. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  concrete  phase  of  the 
railway  programme  is  not  the  English  line  from 
Egypt,  which  exists  only  on  paper,  nor  yet  the 
Russian  line  from  the  trans-Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian,  but  the  line  that  is  actually  under  con- 
struction, chiefly  by  German  capitalists  and  en- 
gineers, with  the  diplomatic  and  political  back- 
ing of  the  fierman  Government.  This  line  is 
projected  through  a  country  of  such  overshadow- 
ing historical  interest  that  the  very  suggestion  of 
it  stimulates  tlii;  imagination  and  makes  one  long 
to  travel  over  the  route. 

Our  accompanying  map  shows  the  course  of 
the  main  line,  although  it  does  not  indicate  the 
series  of  branch  lines  for  which  the  Grrman 
company,  during  the  past   U-w  \vc»k<.   ha.s  b<-»-n 


urgently  demanding  concessions  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  Constantinople.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  being  allowed  to  build  railroads  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  for  this  privilege  tlie  Turkish  Govern- 
ment was  rt-ady  to  accord  to  responsible  capital- 
ists, on  account  of  the  economic  and  military  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  Turkey  from  the 
creation  of  transportation  lines.  Thus,  it  has 
l^en  .«aid  that  if  these  projected  railways  had 
been  Iniilt  Turkey  would  have  been  aljle  to  mobi- 
lize large  bodies  of  additional  troops  at  the  time 
of  her  last  war  with  Russia,  with  the  chance  of 
a  dilTereiit  result.  Moreover,  railway  lines  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  would  be  followed  by  an  immedi- 
ate development  of  the  agricultural  resoJirces  of 
the  country,  to  the  obvious  benefit  of  the  Turk- 
ish exchequer.  All  this  is  well  understood  at 
Constantinople.  The  promoters  of  the  German 
line,  however,  are  eager  to  get  all  the  advantagi-s 
thai  can  ])ossil>ly  be  wrung  from  the  Turkish 
Government. 

This  so-called  "(u-rman  Anatolia  Railway 
Company"  obtained  its  original  concfssion  in 
January,  I'.HiO.  The  agreement  wa.s  drawn  up 
by  Zinhi  Pasha,  minister  of  commerce  and  public 
works,  on  Ix'half  of  Turkey,  and  the  distin- 
guished (Jernian  banki-r,  Dr.  von  Sic'mens,  who 
was  president  of  the   board  of  direct«»r8  of  the 
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.\  .  IJaiiway  Ctnupnnv.      l>v  this  njrropnicnt 

li ..,i>aiiy   uij'l»'rirtk»'s  to  buiKl   within    riglit 

y«»ai-s  niul  to  opei-ato  a  standanijrnuge  road  from 
Konieh  to  Busi-a  by  way  of  Hagdad.  The  com- 
|»anv.  meanwhil«\  was  in  possession  of  the  exist- 
ing line  fn»in  Ilaider-Tjisha  i  whioli  lies  across  the 
Bosjwnis  below  Constantinople)  to  Ang<ira  and 
Konieh.  It  was  further  agreed  that  after  the 
necessarv  surveys  had  been  made,  ami  the  com- 
pany and  the  Turkish  Government  had  agreed 
up>on  the  route  and  various  other  matters,  the 
question  of  guarantees  would  1>e  taken  up.  The 
surveys  have  K'en  pushed  with  energy,  and  it  is 
this  final  question  of  guarantees  that  has  now 
been  under  discussion. 

Whatever  the  precise  details,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  main  demands  of  the  German 
company  will  be  granted.  Tiiese  have  to  do 
with  the  right  to  build  tlie  eiglity-inile  e.xtensiou 
of  the  road  from  Busra  to  deep  water  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  Koweit ;  the  absolute  right  to 
build  five  brandies,  aii<l  an  optional  right  to 
build  seven  others,  with  further  port  privileges 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  coa.st  ;  and,  finally,  with  the 
right  to  work  mines  within  a  certain  distance 
from  the  railway  lines.  Turkey  is  further  asked 
to  help  the  enterprise  by  guaranteeing  interest  on 
a  bond  issue.  The  main  line  (in  addition  to  the 
several  hundred  miles  of  road  now  in  operation), 
to  be  built  from  Konieh  to  Koweit,  will  be 
something  over  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  extent. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  with  characteristic  thoroughness  l)y 
excellent  engineers  and  men  prominent  in  Ger- 
man financial  circles  who  are  close  in  the  councils 
of  the  German  empire.     These  Germans  have 
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studied  thoroughly  the  commercial  bearings  of 
their  undertaking,  and  they  count  upon  the  crea- 
tion, in  the  heart  of  European  Turkey,  of  very 
productive  new  areas  of  cereals  and  cotton,  and 
also  of  a  large  export  crop  of  wool,  together  with 
an  almost  incalculable  W(;alth  of  petroleum  and 
other  products  of  an  agricultural  and  mineral 
character.  It  is  estiniatcid  that  the  main  line 
will  cost  not  far  from  $120,000,000. 


THE  CITADEL  OF  THE  OLD  SYRIAN  TOWN  OF  AINTAB. 


A  PUBLIC   SKRVANT  OF  THE   NORTIIWKST. 

THE    FRUITFUL   CAKKEII    OF  TIIK    LATH    (JOVKliNOU   JOHN   S. 

PILLiSBUKV,   OF   MINNESOTA. 

BV   HORACE   H.    HUDSON. 


STATI  K   iiy  tiOVEHSOH  PII,IJ*Bl'KY. 

(It  stanrts  upon  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
opp*!-*!!."  th«'  iKhuinlstralioii  buililing.  It  is  of  l)rc>nze,  the 
work  of  l;iiiiii-l  ChcHter  Kreiu-h.) 

ON'E  S«'ptt;mh<'r  aftmioon  in  IIKIO  tliore  v/as 
a  laif^e  jxatli»*ritig  oi  pnopN*  upon  tin*  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Minm-sota.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  .Joliii  S. 
IMllsbury,  present*?*!  hy  llie  alumni  ami  students 
in  lionor  of  a  man  who  hail  not  only  achieveil 
more  for  the  institution  than  any  score  of  other 
men,  but  who  i)y  his  life  an<l  puMie  services  ha-l 
been  a  conspi<:uous  ami  forceful  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  American  citizenship.  In  his  ad- 
dress of  presentation,  the  president  of  tlie  alumni 
association  used  the.si>  words  : 

Wf  rejiiif-e,  t<Ki,  that  he  in  whnw  honor  tliin  ntatue  is 
rsii«e<l  IH   preM'iit  u>  tnkt-  part  in  thene  exercises.     We 


have  ennited  it  now  to  impress  iipou  him  how  deeply  we 
appreciate  what  lie  has  done  for  us.  We  <lesire  that  lie 
>houl(l  know  (lurin><  his  lifetime  how  much  we  esteem 
and  honor  him,  not  waitiuK  tu  say  it  over  his  ashes. 

A  testimonial  to  Mr.  Pillsbury  "during  his 
lifetime''  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  he  was 
es.senlially  a  man  of  the  present,  a  man  who  Ije- 
lieved  in  doing  things  at  the  time,  a  man  who  si)ent 
himself,  his  time,  his  energies,  his  skill,  liis  means, 
from  day  to  day  "during  his  lifetime."'  He  felt 
deeply  the  ol>ligations  of  citizenship,  and  knew 
that  they  could  not  be  adequately  met  by  post- 
mortem distril)utions  of  wealth.  He  saw,  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  most  men,  that  good 
citizenshif)  consists  in  more  than  personal  probity 
and  the  right  ballot  on  election  day.  Personal 
service  is  required  ;  ami  such  service  he  gave, 
Ix'ginning  with  modest  labors  and  gradually  ex- 
tending his  sphere  of  usefulness  as  his  ideas  de- 
veloped and  as  his  means  increased.  It  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate  that  he  spent  more  than 
one-third  of  his  life,  after  removing  to  Minne- 
sota, in  the  .service  of  the  public.  Ami  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  was  politically  ambitious  and 
sought  ofTice.  Official  preferment  came  to  him 
without  solicitation  or  seeking,  was  for  the  most 
part  entirely  without  compensation,  and  in  all 
cases  was  accepted  at  a  personal  financial  loss. 
So  it  was,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  his  for- 
tune was  found,  upon  his  death,  to  l>e  less  than 
one- third  tlie  lowest  estimates  ])laced  upon  its 
value  by  the  public.  .Ml hough  a  shrewd  man 
of  business,  ^Ir.  l*illsl»ury  had  spent  too  much 
time  in  unrequited  public  service,  and  had  used 
his  means  too  freely  for  the  jMililic  needs,  t<i  Ik«- 
come  the  multimillionaire  that  he  was  commonly 
believed  to  be. 

.And  so  characteristic  of  the  man  was  it  to  do 
and  give  when  the  opportunity  or  emergency 
arose,  that  it  was  scarcely  surprising  to  lind  that 
he  died  without  making  any  Iwquj'sts.  In  sp«'ak- 
ing  to  me  a  ftnv  months  ago  of  his  last  project 
for  the  public  w.^al,  he  said,  ({uaintly  : 

"  I  want  t«>  do  tln'-se  things  while  I  am  living." 

Were  many  pages  to  Ix*  written  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Ml',  rillsbiiry,  it  would  be  fourul  that, 
the  kfvnote  of  his  characirr  had  beelj  struck  in 
what    lias    been   said,      l.'nwritten,   and    perhaps 
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unthought,  his  impulse  always  was  :  "Act  ;  act 
now  ;  act  effectively  ;  act  for  the  greatest  good." 
He  }>elonged  to  the  type  of  man  who  -'does 
tilings." 

Wliile  Mr.  Pillsl)ury's  environment  during  tlio 
greater  part  of  his  active  life  was  especially  suited 
to  such  a  character  as  his,  there  was  nothing  dra- 
matic either  in  his  origin,  growth,  or  achieve- 
ment. When  he  came  to  Minnesota,  in  1855,  he 
came,  as  did  thousands  of  others,  with  the  belief 
that  the  great  N'(^rthwest  offered  promise  of  for- 
tune to  young  men  of  pluck  and  energy  but  with 
little  means.  His  training  had  been  that  of  so 
many  other  successful  Westerners — a  moderate 
amount  of  schooling  and  an  early  beginning  of 
the  battle  of  self-support  in  a  Xew  England  vil- 
lage. His  ancestors  were  New  Hampshire  pio- 
neers of  Puritan  stock  and  noted  for  "personal 
integrity  and  force  of  character."  At  the  time 
when  the  boy  of  to-day  usually  enters  the  high 
school,  John  S.  PiUsbury,  following  the  custom 
of  the  region,  commenced  to  learn  a  trade.  But 
his  taste  for  mercantile  business  brought  him 
soon  into  the  employ  of  an  older  brother  in  a 
country  store,  and  later  into  a  partnership  with 
Walter  Warner.  It  may  easily  l)e  believed  that 
there  was  a  similarity  of  character  between  these 
two  young  partners,  for  one  sul)sequently  became 
governor  of  his  native  commonwealth  and  the 
other  served  with  like  honor  in  his  adopted  State 
of  Minnesota. 

When  the  yoiing  man  of  twenty-seven  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  village  of  St.  Anthony, 
Minn.,  in  the  year  1855,  he  is  described  as  a 
man  of  modest  demeanor,  slow  of  speech — per- 
haps, in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbors,  a  very 
commonplace  sort  of  man.  Upon  reaching  his 
new    home,    Mr.    PiUsbury  opened    a    hardware 


store.  It  is  a  notable  and  interesting  fact  that 
this  liardware  business,  established  by  Mr.  PiUs- 
bury, is  the  only  pioneer  business  establishment 
of  Minnea{)olis  which  has  continued  to  the  pi-escnt 
time.  He  long  since  sevennl  his  connection  with 
the  concern,  but  it  has  continued  with  unbroken 
success,  and  is  now  the  largest  wholesale  hard- 
ware business  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

The  difliculties  surrounding  a  business  man  in 
Minnesota  in  1855  can  hardly  be  appreciated  ])y 
the  merchant  of  to-day.  Governor  PillsbuiT 
described  tlie  situation  briefly  in  these  words  : 

In  185.5,  when  I  first  reached  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
where  now  stands  the  commanding  city  of  Minneapolis, 
I  arrived  in  a  stage-coach.  The  railroads  were  tlieii 
only  completed  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  some  .seven  hun- 
dred miles  distant.  The  distance  from  Rock  Island  to 
St.  Paul  was  made  by  steamboat,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  trip  was  made  in  a  Concord  stage-coach.  There 
were  then  less  than  a  thou.sand  people  around  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony. 

This  was  but  a  part  of  the  story.  Minnesota, 
then  but  a  territoi'y,  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness  west  of  the  villages  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis.  The  market  for  a  business 
man's  wares  must  be  found  among  the  "  less 
than  a  thousand  people  "  and  the  scattered  set- 
tlements fringed  along  the  Mississippi  and  Min- 
nesota rivers  for  a  scant  huiulred  miles.  Of 
means  of  transportation  there  were  none  except 
an  occasional  steamboat,  the  bateaux  of  the  half- 
breed  traders,  and  the  "Red  River  carts," 
which  toiling  oxen  dragged  slowly  across  the 
prairies  to  the  military  stations  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  Everywhere  the  settlers 
were  menaced  by  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
Indians.  The  country  did  not  yield  the  common 
proditcts  of  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  for  its 
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own  consumption.  The  foun<lation.s  of  tlie 
great  manufactures  of  flour  and  lumber  at  St. 
Anthony  F'alls  were  scarcfly  laid. 

It  is  significant  that  from  the  first  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  was  successful.  It  is  said  of  him  that  in 
these  early  days  he  lield  his  trade  because  he 
never  misrepn-sonted  the  riuality  or  value  of  his 
goods,  and  l»»?cause  he  was  unifcriidy  courteous 
to  people  of  every  class  and  condition,  and  very 
early  manifested  those  warm  sympatliies  whicli 
so  enrichevl  his  later  years. 

Almost  at  the  outset  he  experienced  a  catas- 
trophe which  would  have  brokt-n  most  men. 
Scarcely  two  vcars  after  commencing  busiiii-ss  at 
St.  Anthony,  and  in  tiie  mi'lst  of  the  financial 
panic  of  1S.>7,  he  lost  about  thirty-eight  tiiousaml 
diillars  by  fire.  This  not  only  wiped  out  all  his 
accumulations,  but  left  him  un<ler  a  heavy  m- 
<leljtcdiM'ss.  In  the  critical  financial  condition  of 
the  country,  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  to 
p.void  hop«*less  bankruptcy  ;  but  Mr.  Tillsltury  had 
alrea<ly  so  well  estal)lished  his  credit  that  he  was 
enai*led  to  secure  an  extension  from  his  creditors 
and  at  once  to  resume  business.  For  five  years 
Mr.  I'illsbin-y  liad  not  a  single  new  suit  of  clothes 
—  but  in  five  years  every  debt  was  paid.  The 
payment  of  this  debt  developed  an  incident  wliich 
Governor  Pillsbury  could  occa.sionully  be  induced 
to  relate. 


When  the  first  note  became  due  lie  was  able 
to  pay  but  ^2.')  on  an  account  of  *1.'_'<H) — but  |i'25 
he  paid,  with  a  ju-omise  of  more.  His  Eastern 
creditor  acci'pted  the  money,  an<l  l)efure  the  sec- 
ond was  due  the  first  note  was  paid  in  full.  One 
or  two  more  were  jmid  in  the  same  way.  Then 
Mr.  IMlIsbury,  to  his  surprise,  received  the  other 
notes  indorsed  to  "John  S.  Pillsltury,  for  collec- 
tion," with  the  request  that  he  send  the  money 
for  them  as  he  was  al>lt>.  At  a  time  when  West- 
ern credits  were  much  distrusted  by  Eiustern 
merchants,  this  was  a  complim«'nt  to  the  young 
hardware  dealer  of  which  he  Wiis  justly  proud. 

The  rest  of  (toveriior  l^ilNbury's  business  ca- 
reer was  one  of  notaijle  achievement.  Hut  suc- 
cessful as  it  was,  it  is  overshadowed,  in  an  es- 
timate of  his  life,  by  the  other  great  work  which 
he  took  uj>  even  In-fore  he  had  established  him- 
self on  a  firm  commercial  footing.  rossil)ly  on 
account  of  his  own  la<'k  of  early  educational 
privile^xes.  Mr.  Piilsliury  watched  with  kt'en  in- 
terest the  alTairs  of  the  I'niversity  of  Minnesota 
— an  institution  which  was  not  more  than  a  name 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  Territory.  Kn- 
doweil  liv  a  ( 'ongressioiml  land  grant,  the  uni- 
versity existed  «)ii  paper  until  ls.">f>.  when  a 
building  was  commenced  on  a  beautiful  campus 
overlo«)kinglhe  Kallsof  .>^t.  .\nthony.  Ill  ailvised 
though    well  meant   plans,   followed  by  the  (inaii- 
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cial  crash  of  1857,  so  invulviHi  tli(>  institution 
•^  .:•.  the  early  sixties  found  it  apparently  liopf- 
i«.-<^'  •■■  -^'bt,  with  an  unfinisheii  liuiMin^  anil 
no    ;  t  of  ever  eslablisliinj^  a  faculty  or  dI- 

fering  etiucatioD  to  the  youth  of   Minnesota.      k 
•    'leil   that    the   buiKlinjr  a'i<l  caiiipus  would  I'f 

.  on  a  mortgage.  an«l  tluit  iln-  land  \inu\\  woul  I 
be  lUverted  from  its  purpose. 

Mr.  rillsbury's  interest  in  the  institution  was 
known,  and  in  the  autumn  of  18(i3  a  friend 
walked  into  his  hardware  i«lure  and  told  hiiu  that 
Governor  Swift  desired  to  appoint  liiin  upon  the 
l>(>ard  of  regents.  Scarcely  free  from  the  (inan- 
cial  difliculties  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Pillsbury 
at  lirst  said  that  he  could  not  accept.  But  after 
a  forcible  statement  of  the 
situation  from  his  visitor,  he 
yielded  to  the  impulse  to 
help  wiiich  was  characteris- 
tic of  Ins  life. 

*'  I  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  told  him  I  would 
accept  the  appointment,"  is 
his  simple  reference  to  this 
— a  momentous  incident  in 
the  history  of  a  great  insti- 
tution. 

Without  going  into  wliat 
might  prove  a  tedious  de- 
scription of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  the  time,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  campus  and  building 
and  tlie  land  grant  were  en- 
cumbere<l  with  mortgage 
bonds  which,  with  other  in- 
debtedness, a  m  o  u  n  t  e  d  to 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  such 
a  time, — it  was  the  middle  of  the  war  period. — 
the  situation  seemed  hopeless. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  regent.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  became  a  State  Senator,  and  through 
his  exertions  a  new  law  was  passed  placing  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  in  the  hands  of  three  re- 


Tlie  difTu-ulties  of  such  ii  lask  at  such  a  time  can- 
not be  realized  in  the.se  days.  The  lands  offered 
were  inaccessible;  the  creditors  were  widely  scat- 
tered, anil  of  nuiny  minds  as  to  the  value  of  their 
securities.  The  vexations  and  disappointments 
were  almost  unnumbered.  Mr.  Pillsbury  rode 
thousands  of  miles  through  a  new  country  hunt- 
ing up  lands  or  showing  them  to  creditors  or 
buyers.  He  traveled  to  the  East  ;  he  wrote  let- 
ters innumerable.  lie  biought  into  play  all  the 
resources  of  a  skillful  man  of  business. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, in  four  years  he  was  al)le  to  report  that 
the  debt  of  the  university  had  been  cleared  away, 
leaving  intact  thirty-two  thousand  acres  out  of 
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the  grant  of  forty-six  thousand,  and  with  tlie 
campus  and  building  fix'e  of  incumbrance.  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury  afterward  made  great  successes 
in  business,  and  proved  himself  a  clever  and 
adept  financier;  but,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, nothing  which  he  did  in  later  years 
equaled  this  financiering  of  the  affairs  of  the 
gents,  with  full  powers  to  adjust  its  obligations  bankrupt  University  of  Minnesota.  And  it  is 
on  such  terms  as  they  might  deem  best,  and  as  no  discredit  to  his  associates  to  attribute  the  sue- 
if  they  were  their  own.  Such  unlimited  author-  cess  to  him  ;  it  was  well  known  at  the  time  that 
ity  has  seldom  been  given  a  public  board.  But  his  energy,  his  enthusiasm,  his  business  sagacity, 
the  situation  was  critical,  and  called  for  unusual  were  the  moving  forces  of  the  work, 
measures.      Every  one  predicted   failure  —  even  Following   his   achievement    in    relieving    the 

Governor  Pillsbury's  a.ssociates  on  the  board  of  university  of  its  financial  burden,  the  institution 
regents.  But  they  did  not  know  their  man.  was  reorganized,  a  faculty  was  engaged,  and  the 
With  iron  will  and  a  persistency  which  knew  no  real  work  commenced.  Governor  Pillsbury,  of 
defeat,  Mr.  Pillsbury  entered  on  a  campaign  of  course,  remained  a  regent,  and  with  a  fatherly 
adjustment  of  the  claims  against  the  university.  interest  watched  over  every  step  of  its  progress 
He  sold  lands,  and  with  the  cash  compromised  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  recount  all 
claims  at  such  figures    as    might    be    arranged.      that  he  lias  done  for  the  institution  would  require 
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a  volume.  Without  a  lil)eral  oducation  liiinself, 
lie  had  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
an  institution  of  higlier  learning.  And  here  it 
should  be  said  that,  through  reading  and  associa- 
tion. Governor  I'illslniry  Hiially  became  a  man  of 
education  and  high  cultivation.  Largely  through 
his  sagacity,  the  university  has  been  much  fa- 
vored in  its  presidents  ami  faculty.  Early  in  its 
career,  the  question  of  coeducation  came  up.  Mr. 
Pillsburv  threw  his  influence  to  tiie  side  of  e(pial 
educational  advantages  to  young  men  and  young 
women.  No  one  now  thinks  of  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  this  decision. 

From  the  beginning,  Governor  Pillsburv  was 
the  financial  guide  of  the  institution.  As  has  been 
stated,  he  became  a  State  Senator  about  the  time 
that  he  was  first  appointed  regent.  In  the  Legis- 
lature he  was  able  to  accomplish  much  in  influen- 
cing appropriations  for  tlie  struggling  college  (for 
it  was  notliing  more  than  a  college  at  lirst),  and 
he  was  also  the  means  of  consoliiiating  the  land 
grant  made  directly  to  the  university  and  that 
for  the  aid  of  agricultural  education  and  e.xperi- 
ment  work.  This  meant  millions  to  the  institu- 
tion— but  potential  mi  lions.  Meanwhile,  there 
was  often  a  scarcity  of  flollars  for  current  ex- 
penses and  other  needs.  But  by  this  time  Mr. 
Fillsbury  was  becoming  a  man  of  means  ;  and 
these  means  were  often  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
stitution he  so  much  loved.  A  few  incidents  will 
illustrate. 

It  was  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  re- 
organized university 
charter  that  an  experi- 
mental farm  should  be 
established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricul- 
tural department.  A 
piece  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  campus  was 
available,  but  there 
was  no  money  with 
which  to  buy.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  bought  the 
farm,  turned  it  over 
to  the  university,  and 
waited  for  his  pay. 
The  land  cost  ^M,.-,00. 
sold  for  about  *L'>(), ()(»(». 
negotiated  for  the  university  the  piircha.se  of  a 
farm  letter  atlaptet)  to  tlie  nee«lrt  of  the  work, 
and  Hufficient  funds  were  left  over  to  comuMMice 
the  equipment.  This  property  afterward  ad- 
vanced enormously  in  value.  In  like  way  lio 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  private  owners  a 
piece  of  land  which  cut  off  the  campus  from  the 
main  street  frontage  adjoining 
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of  lands  for  the  university  under  the  grant  from 
Congress,  his  e.xtensive  ac(juaintance  with  the 
value  of  pine  "stumpage"  was  of  large  pecuniary 
value  to  the  institution. 

Hut  these  were  all  loans — loans  of  time,  money, 
or  e.xperience.  On  April  6,  18S9,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Legislature  was  discussing 
with  the  university  regents  the  needs  of  the  in- 
stitution which  were  most  pressing.  .\  rapidly 
increasing  roll  of  students  made  more  room  ab- 
solutelv  necessary.  The  Legislature  could  .see  its 
way  only  to  the  appiopiiation  of  $1(10,000  where 
>i2')0,(H)0  seemed  essential  to  a  continuation  of 
usefulness.  No  solution  of  the  problem  could  be 
found.  At  last  (Joveinor  Pillsbury  m(»destly 
arose  and  said  that  lie  had  long  had  the  inti-ntion 
of  doing  something  for  the  university,  and  that 
he  proposed  in  this  emergency  to  erect  a  science 
hall  at  a  cost  of  !j;I  JO.OOO  and  present  it  to  the 
State.  I'rivati!  an<l  .sectaiian  institutions  have  re- 
ceiveil  far  greater  gifts  than  this,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  act  has  no  paralh-l  in  the  history  of  purely 
State  educational  institutions. 

However,  munificent  as  was  the  gift  of  Pills- 
Imry  Hall,  it  sank  into  insignilicance.  In-side  the 
gift  (jf  his  own  time  and  strength,  which  (lov- 
ernor  I'illsliurv  spi-nt  so  fn-cly  during  the  thirty- 
eight  years   of  his  service  as  regent.     A  very 
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who  ha        _  -      _     -n  of  llieir  money  for 

the  put...  ^.    ^    „^  i.iQch  as  this  ? 

In  his  earlier  career.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  work  for  the  university,  was  in  almost 
con?-  -  :ce.     "VX'ithin  a  year  after 

re*        _   -  .he  began  what  proved  to 

be  a  six  years'  term  in  the  City  CounciL  From 
•e  he  went  to  the  State  Senate,  in 
^... ...  --.y  he  sat  ''^:  -:  continuously  for  thir- 
teen years.  So  -  ;ou5  were  his  services 
and  his  fitness  for  responsibiiiiy  by  this  time, 
that  in  1875  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  governor, 
-vthout  any  effort  upon  his 
p^rt  or  any  of  the  usnal  ac- 
companiments of  candidacy 
and  canvass.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  six  years  in  thr 
gubernatorial  chair,  for  Lt^ 
'^^.^  accorde-J  three  terrr- 
only  Governor  of  M.:. 
nesota    thus    honored*.    a::i 


serve  again. 

it  has  never  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota   (and    pc-ssibiy    of    anv 
other  State)  to  be  obliged  to 
indle  so  manv 


Mountain  locmls  haa  oeen  increasir.-  .:.  r.  ;m- 
bere  in  the  southwealeni  part  of  the  .-~ia:>..  and 
all  attempts  at  their  extinction  had  proved  futile, 
f  -    were   l*ing  ruined,   and    the   scourge 

ti. ....:.  ;.t-d  t-  -•  '-•>.-l  over  '"  •-  "'•  '-  V  ■•*  -xest. 
It  was  chart  c  of  G  that 

he  went  pereonaJiy  to  the  scene,  investigated  the 
•  x'ent  of  the  calamity  and  r '  !ition  of  the  suf- 

:'''::ng  people,  and  from  hi^  _        ::ieans  furnished 
r^-.-vi  in  many  cases.     Returning  to   the   Sute 
.aL  he  had  facts  of  his  own.  which  he  laid 
-  :   re    the  Legisia'    *      "^  •'     -  :?h    force    as   to 
—    .re  practical  le^  :.g  lo  the  aid  of 

the  people  and  the  destruction  of  the  pests.     ITje 
r  proved,  1  .  to  be  n<  •       -     -  accom- 

.  ..-..ed.  1 1  wa^  ..  isary  to  pr  ...  relief  for 
several  years,  and  Governor  and  Mr?.  Pillsbury 
for  weeks  personally  joined  in  the  work  of  re- 
ceiving and  sorting  contributions  and  packing 
them  for  the  sufferers. — again  that  idea  of  per- 
sonal work  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
Governor  Pillsbury  s  prominent  traits. 

During  his  term  as  governor.  Mr.  Pillsbury 
recommended  and  secured  the  passage  of  some 
of  the  best  laws  on  the  statutes  of  Minnesota. 
Among  these  were  acts  providing  for  a  pubhc 
examiner,  a  State  high-school  board,  and  for  es- 
tablishing biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
instead  of  annual  meetings.  He  had  an  unusual 
number  of  ^pointments  to  make — in  the  Su- 
preme and  District  courts,  and  to  other  impor- 
tant ofBces  ;   he  was  obliged  to  face  the  destruc- 
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was  becoming  a  serious  mat- 
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tion  of  the  State  capitol  by  fire,  as  well  as  a 
similar  loss  of  the  principal  insane  hospital  of  the 
State  ;  he  was  called  upon  to  organize  relief  fur 
the  town  of  New  Ulni,  which  was  destroved  bv 
a  tornado  near  the  close  of  his  term. 

Hut  the  great  work  of  liis  official  life  was  his 
labor  of  removing  from  the  name  of  Minnesota 
the  stain  of  repudiation.  Ill-advised  legislation 
in  the  late  fifties  had  led  to  the  issue  of  over 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  Ixmds  for  the  en- 
couragement t>f  railroad-building  in  the  State 
The  panic  of  1857  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  railroads  contemplated,  and.  exa.si»erated  by 
the  situation,  the  jieople'of  the  State  voted  to  re- 
fuse payment  of  the  obligations.  For  twenty 
years  the  reproacli  of  repudiation  had  rested 
upon  tlie  State.  The  popular  feeling  which  had 
led  to  the  original  repudiation  ha<l  in  some  meas- 
ure worn  away,  but  the  subject  was  still  one 
tabooed  by  politicians  and  regardetl  as  unsafe 
ground  for  any  political  j)arty  to  consider. 

In  his  very  first  message,  Governor  TilLsbury 
urged  the  payment  of  these  bonds  ;  and  tliough 
met  with  in<lifT<*renre  and  violent  ojiposition  from 
many  political  leaders,  he  continued  to  demand 
that  the  honor  of  the  State  l»e  preserved.  At 
fii-st  he  could  count  but  a  handful  of  men  who  sup- 
]>ort«-d  liis  views.  Senti?nent  gradually  diaiiged, 
and  after  overcoming  the  most  tremendous  ob- 
stacles in  legislation  and  legal  entanglement. 
Governor  Pillsbury  had  tlie  satisfaction,  just 
l)efor-  '  ■  *  rm  enijed,  of  seeing  the  bonds  mat- 
ter ji'  _  -  i  and  the  word  "repudiation"  re- 
moved from  association  with  tlie  State  which  he 
had  served  so  long.  Kntirely  aside  from  ethical 
considerations.  th«-  !■  •■!  -.-ttlement  was  uf  enor- 
mous value  to  Mil  .  for  it  ma«le  possible 
future     financiering    on     much    more    favorable 


terms  than  were  possible  so  long  as  the  credit  of 
the  State  carried  this  l)lot.  It  was  (Jovernor 
Pillsbury's  Ixdief  from  the  beginning  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  ai)prove  of  the  i»ay- 
ment  of  this  debt,  and  he  was  highly  gratified 
when  his  action  was  finally  ratified. 

A  man  who  had  given  ten  years  of  his  time  to 
one  pul>lic  institution,  and  had  served  his  State 
in  as  manv  other  wavs  as  did  (Jovernor  Pillsburv, 
might  well  1h?  e.xcused  from  other  gifts  and  V)enefi- 
cences.  liut  he  seems  to  have  \a-v\\  continually 
giving.  The  extent  of  his  chanty  and  benefac- 
tions will  never  1m;  known.  In  the  greater  i>or- 
tion  of  cases,  the  fact  of  assistance  rendered  was 
known  only  to  the  giver  and  the  recipient.  To 
only  a  few,  even,  is  it  known  that  a  large  numl.)er 
of  voung  men  have  l»een  helped  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  by  the  financial  assistance 
of  Governor  Pillsbury. 

He  always  had  a  warm  place  in  liis  heart  for 
his  native  village  of  Sutton,  X.  II..  and  some 
y«*ars  ago  he  gratified  a  lifelong  wish  ])y  building 
for  that  place  a  town  hall  as  a  memorial  to  his 
j»arents.  Among  his  ron.«]iicunus  gifts  in  Min- 
neapolis werr  an  endowment  of  <tlO(t,()t»(t  for  the 
Home  for  Aged  Women  an«i  C'hildi-en.  and  the 
erection,  at  a  cost  of  |fJ.),000,  of  a  home  for  young 
women  working  for  small  salaries,  which  was 
naiiHMl,  for  his  wife,  the  Mahahi  Fisk  PillslMiry 
Home.  Holh  these  institutions  iiad  l^'en  the 
ol)ject8T)f  Mrs.  Pillsbury  8  siM'cial  attention,  and 
the  gifts  were  matle  jointly  in  the  name  uf  (Jov- 
ernor and  .Mrs.  Pillsbury.  Kach  of  these  homes 
is  of  a  most  pra<^'tical  nature.  (Jovernor  PilLnbury 
was  one  r»f  those  wi.se  givers  who  wished  to  see 
his  monry  well  sjHMit.  and  who  Imtl  no  time  for 
charitablf  fmls.  And  he  did  not  encumlier  his 
giftH   with  conditions  which    might   make  their 
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«  II  (litVuMilt  ui*  iiiipnu-li(-al>lt>.      lU'liml 

Vi .  .     ..cws  on  s»ch  JnaU»M-s.     S|n'akiiijx  to 

me  ono  tlay  i>f  one  of  his  projects,  ho  saM  : 

Almost  nil  tlu-s«*  things  art'  iMivt-rtHl  w  iili  coiKlilions 
wliirii  make  ihem  ino|H'r«tive.  1  don't  In-lieve  in  giving 
money  that  way.  I  sn'uX,  in  this  cast-.  "Take  it  am)  do 
lli«>  U'>t  you  ran  with  it." 

At  the  time  of  liis  death — on  ()ctol)er  l.s — he 
had  well  under  way  a  plan  for  a  beautiful  library 
building  to  cost  fsTn.OOO,  whicli  was  to  be  a  gift 
to  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  especially  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  "  East  Side,"  as 
that  part  of  the  city  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  locally  known.  .  It  is  this  section  of  tlie  city 
which  was  the  original  "St.  Anthony,''  and 
wliere  Governor  Pillsbury  first  opened  liis  store 
in  1855,  and  where  lie  had  always  lived.  Only 
a  few  months  ago.  he  told  me  the  hi.^tory  of  this 
plan  of  his. 

"I  liave  always  had  a  great  interest  in  tlie 
people  of  the  East  Side,"  lie  said,  simply.  "  There 
are  jx'ople  still  living  there — working  men  and 
men  of  moderate  means — who  were  my  ncigli- 
bors  wlien  1  first  came  to  St.  Anthony.  I  have 
felt  like  doing  all  I  could  to  benefit  them.  It 
was  this  idea  of  mine  which  led  to  biiikling 
'Pillsbury  A  Mill'  on  the  east  side,  while  all 
the  other  mills  are  on  the  west  side,  of  the  river. 
My  partners  objected  to  separating  the  Pillsbury 
flour  mills  ;  but  I  stood  out  for  the  East  Side,  and 
the  mill  was  built  where  it  would  benefit  East 
Side  working  men.  It  was  then  my  idea  to 
establish  a  library  in  connection  with  tlie  'A' 
mill,  antl  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  ;  but 
this  project  was  never  matured,  and  gradually  I 
developed  the  plan  of  giving  the  East  .Side  a  li- 
brary which  would  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole  people.  Some  of  my  friends  do  not  like 
the  site  I  have  chosen,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
situated  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  largest  number." 

The  site  in  question  is  rather  removed  from 
the  best  residence  portions  of  the  East  Side,  but 
is  central  and  very  accessible  for  the  class  of 
people  who  most  need  library  privileges.  The 
delays  incident  to  arranging  for.  a  rather  elabo- 
rate building,  and  the  sudden  illness  of  the  donor, 
interfered  with  the  completion  of  this  last  of  his 
great  gifts  ;  but  it  is  understood  tliat  his  heirs 
will  carry  out  the  work  on  the  lines  which  he 
had  planned. 

One  of  his  last  gifts  was  to  the  State.  It  was 
a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  River,  given  to  tlie 
State  Forestry  Board,  and  was  the  first  donation 
under  a  new  forestry  law.  It  was  evidently  his 
intention,  from  a  statement  made  at  the  time,  to 


add  largely  to  this  tract  at  a  lat<>r  jicriod,  and  he 
was  known  to  fe*'l  the  warmest  symiiatliy  for  the 
l^lans  for  the  con.servation  of  tlie  forests  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 

(lovernor  Pillsbury's  services  to  his  commu- 
nity were  by  no  means  confined  to  official  endeavor 
or  public  or  private  benefactions.  He  took  that 
part  in  the  commercial  development  of  his  city 
and  State  which  every  good  citizen  should. 
Aside  from  being  largely  instrumental  in  build- 
ing up  the  fiour-milling  and  lumbering  indus- 
tries, he  was  a  promoter  of  numerous  enterprises 
which  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Minnesota. 

It  was  his  privilege  to  see  his  State  rise  from 
a  straggling  group  of  frontier  settlements  to  a 
population  of  1,751,. 394  ;  to  see  Minneapolis  de- 
velop from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  200,000  ; 
to  see  this  city  of  his  choice  become  the  foremost 
Hour  and  lumber  manufacturing  center  of  tiie 
world  ;  to  see  the  agricultural  industries  of  the 
Northwest  expand  until  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  have  well  been 
named  "the  bread  -  ])asket  of  the  continent," 
while  the  golden  wheat  has  poured  into  the  eleva- 
toi-s  of  Minneapolis  in  such  vast  quantiiies  as  to 
make  the  city  the  leading  wheat  market  of  the 
globe  ;  to  see  a  trans{)Oi  tation  system  developed 
which  stretches  its  long  lines  of  rails  across  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  har- 
bors ;  to  see  one  of  the  most  complete  educational 
systems  ever  developed  grow  up  in  fifty  years 
under  the  watchful  care  of  the  people  ;  and,  moi'e 
than  all,  to  see  the  State  University — the  apex  of 
the  system,  and  his  own  special  pride — grow  from 
an  empty  building  without  students  or  teachers 
to  a  recognized  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  with 
an  enrollment  of  students  rapidly  approaching 
four  thousand  in  number. 

Although  Governor  Pillsbury  was  not  an  old 
man,  he  witnessed  more  of  the  progress  of  a 
wonderful  community  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
in  a  thousand  ;  for  he  was  most  intimately  re- 
lated to  all  this  progress — an  actor  in  every 
scene  of  importance.  Although  his  services  to 
his  community  have  not  been  equaled,  they  have 
been  recognized  only  by  the  erection  of  the 
statue  upon  the  campus  of  the  university.  But 
the  monument  to  his  great  citizenship  will  not 
be  wanting,  for  the  words  of  the  late  Senator 
Cushman  K.  Davis  were  true.  Standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful  group  of  university  build- 
ings, Senator  Davis  exclaimed,  in  closing  his 
eloquent  eulogy  : 

"The  true  monument  to  Governor  Pillsbury 
is  in  all  that  we  see  around  us." 


THE   GOVERN  MI':XT   OE   OUR   INSULAR 

.     FOssr:ssioNs. 


BV   ARTHUR   W.    IK  NN. 


HON.   EMHU  ROOT. 


(Secretary  of  War.) 

THE  United  States,  through  the  Division  of 
Insular  Aflfairs  in  tlie  War  De|)aitnient, 
governs  an  empire  in  the  Paeific  and  an  embryo 
republic  in  the  Atlantic.  In  any  other  country 
the  Philippines.  Hawaii.  an<l  Porto  Kico  woidd 
be  designated  either  as  ••  colonies"  or  as  "de- 
pendencies." Hoth  of  these  terms  have  been 
considered  in  relation  to  the  new  possessions 
and  both  rejected  because  of  a  belief  in  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  oi  the  Government 
that  such  designations  would  be  distasteful  to 
the  people.  The  House  of  Represent  at  ivt-s  has 
a  Committee  on  Insular  Affaii-s  which  deals  with 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  newly  accjuired  ter- 
ritory, while  in  the  Senate  the  committees  on 
the  Philippines,  on  Porto  Hic<>  and  Pacific  Isl- 
ands, and  on  Relations  with  ('ul)a  avoitled  all 
mention  of  "colonies"  or  "  dei)endencies.'  The 
Division  of  Insular  AlTairs,  beginning  with  a 
pigeon  hole,  a  basket,  and  a  temporary  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  to  the  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions   in   the  War   Depiirtment, 


and  transacts  business  of  more  far-reaching  con- 
sequence than  any  other  bureau  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  (Jovernment. 

Asa  result  of  the  Spanish  War  the  United 
States  found  itself  in  control  of  Cu!)a  until  a 
stable  government  could  be  instituted,  and  the 
owner  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
troops  of  the  United  States  were  in  all  of  these 
islands,  and  the  government  of  them  devolved 
upon  the  military  commanders.  Civil  govern- 
ment has  been  instituteil  in  Porto  Rico,  but  mili- 
tary control  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
continues.  It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  exercises  authority  in  Cuba  it  will 
be  under  the  military  power,  and  it  has  already 
been  determined  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
whether  civil  or  military. 

Immediately  after  hostilities  ceased,  and  when 
business  was  being  resumed  in  the  islamls  for- 
merlv  owiu^d  by  Spain,  it  was  found  necessary 
lo  inaugurate  systems  for  the  collection  of  reve- 
nue and  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  various 
public  purpo.ses.  For  several  months  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  affairs  and  the  raising  of 
revenue  ami  exjuMiditures  were  placed  under  the 
conirol  of  the  Hon.  George  I).  Meiklejohn.  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Meiklejohn 
contluctod  this  branch  of  the  business  for  some 
time  through  the  clerks  in  his  office,  but  as  the 
business  grew  he  found  it  necessary  to  create  a 
sejtarate  division,  and  in  I)ecend)er,  IHltS.  by  an 
onler  there  was  e.><tabli.shed  the  "Division  of 
Customs  and  Insular  Affairs."  The  collections 
and  disl»ursements,  and,  in  fact,  all  biisiness.  was 
tran-sacted  through  army  officers  designated  as 
collectors,  auditors,  and  treasurers  in  the  islands, 
and  a  system  of  accounting,  auditing,  and  dis- 
bursing was  inaugiirated  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn  to 
lit  the  peculiar  conditions  that  existi'd  under  the 
purelv  military  government.  Tariffs  wore  estab- 
lished by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  and 
laws  were  niade  simply  by  decree,  as  in  the 
Spanish  times. 

The  business  of  the  division  increased  rapidly. 
There  was  a  voluminous  correspondence  upon 
fjuestions  new  to  the  American  iK'ople  and  to 
American  officials  incident  to  the  changes  from 
the  old  Spanisli  r^givtr  to  American  methods. 
It  was  found  necessarv  to  translate  all  oi  th«'  old 
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S(>anish  laws  wliich  lia<J  Ikhmi  in  forro  from  two 
to  four  liuiuliivl  vt'Hrs.  ami  asi'iTtain  wliich  of 
these  wore  applicaMo  to  the  changed  conditions 
in  the  islanvls.  It  was  soon  found  that  Anu'rican 
methods  could  not  l>e  api)lied  absoluti-ly  to  tho 
islands,  but  that  a  semi -military  and  semi-civil 
government  must  be  instituted  until  such  times 
as  the  j>eople  Inx^ame  fanuliar  with  the  American 
system.  Tonseijuently  this  new  division  in  th»' 
War  Dejwirtment  kept  growing.  Highly  edu 
cated  and  practical  business  men  were  found 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  was  also 
found  desirable  to  place  in  charge  of  the  work  a 
man  of  military  training  and  good  business  at- 
tainments. ."Secretary  Hoot  finally  decided  ui)on 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  captain  in  the  regular 
army  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Forty-seventh 
^'olunteer  Infantry,  as  the  man  best  equipped  for 
tlie  important  work  of  handling  insular  aflfairs. 
Colonel  Edwards  had  seen  active  service  in  the 
Philippines.  He  was  General  Lawton's  chief  of 
staff,  and  was  with  that  officer  on  that  ill-fated 
day  when  a  Filipino  bullet  ended  his  life.  It 
was  the  activity  and  knowledge  he  displayed  con- 
cerning the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  people, 
as  shown  in  the  reports  of  General  Lawton,  that 
brought  Colonel  Edwards  into  prominence  with 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Not  only  had  Colonel 
Edwards  been  in  many  engagements  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, l>ut  he  showed  consi)icuous  ability  in 
many  difficult  positions  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  as  chief  of  staff  of  General  Lawton.  He 
was  with  General  Lawton  on  the  famous  cam- 
paign into  northern  Luzon,  which  did  so  much 
to  break  the  backbone  of  the  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion. Since  Colonel  Edwards  became  chief  of 
this  division  its  long  name  has  been  shortened, 
and  it  is  now  known  as  the  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs,  although  practically  it  is  the  Colonial 
Department  of  the  L'nited  States  Government. 

The  importance  of  the  division  may  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  known  that  everything  relating 
to  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
either  under  Civil-Governor  Taft  or  Military- 
Governor  Chaffee,  or  former  Military  -  Gov- 
ernors Otis  and  Mac  Arthur,  is  liandled  in  this 
division  ;  also  that  all  affairs  relating  to  Cuba 
pass  through  this  division.  This  includes  every- 
thing concerning  taxation  and  disbursements  in 
the  islands,  and  the  making  of  tariffs.  In  fact, 
this  division  has  been  engaged  ever  since  it  was 
established  in  modifying  or  amending  tariffs  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  Spanish  laws,  in- 
cluding the  civil,  criminal  and  commercial  codes, 
the  mortgage  law.  laws  relating  to  railways,  no- 
tarial affairs,  public  works,  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial and  civil  administration  laws,  and,  in 
fact,  all  laws  that  had  a  bearing  upon   the  busi- 
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ness  and  govei'nment  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  have  been 
translated  and  published  by  this  division,  and 
ai'(!  constantly  made  use  of  in  preparing  new 
codes  and  n(nv  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
islands  under  the  United  States. 

The  making  of  these  new  laws  recalls  an  in- 
cident in  the  career  of  Secretary  Root.  Some 
time  after  he  became  Secretaiy  of  War  a  promi- 
nent Senator  visited  him  and  discussed  island  af- 
fairs with  him,  incidentally  asking  about  the 
work  he  had  on  hand.  The  Secretary  remarked 
that  it  was  hard  enough,  and  at  first  it  was  very 
difficult  for  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  neces- 
sities and  conditions  which  confronted  him.  As 
a  trained  and  experienced  lawyer  he  became  ac- 
customed to  laws  made  in  due  form,  by  legislative 
or  congressional  enactment.  As  Secretaiy  of 
War  he  had  to  accustom  himself  to  creating  laws 
by  signing  his  name.  But  he  had  finally  become 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  duty  to  find  it  very 
easy  to  enact  civil,  criminal,  and  municipal  codes 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  All  these  codes,  how- 
ever, are  first  carefully  prepared  in  the  Division 
of  Insular  Affairs,  and   adjusted  with  a  view  of 
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carrying  out  as  far  as  })Ossible  the-  coiles  iindor 
tlie  former  Spanish  rule,  as  tlie  people  are  familiar 
with  the  Spanish  laws. 

The  acquisition  of  tlie  Philippine  I.«lands  and 
the  closer  relations  of  Cuba  to  tlie  United  States 
have  caused  a  great  demand  for  accurate  and 
technical  information  concerning  these  islands, 
and  the  Division  of  Insular  AfTairs  has  become 
something  of  an  encyclopaedia  upon  the  history, 
geograpiiy,  climate,  agriculttiral,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  All  possible  information  relat- 
ing to  the  opportunities  for  trade,  the  i)0ssibilities 
of  production,  the  languages,  customs,  laws,  edu- 
cational and  religious  conditions,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  pertaijiing  to  the  islands,  has  been 
collated  ami  prepared  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
used  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  new  pos- 
sessions in  any  w-ay  whatever.  The  correspond- 
ence in  answer  to  inquiries  seeking  information 
has  iKJcome  a  very  lai'ge  feature  of  the  Division 
of  Insular  Affairs.  Merchants,  mechanics,  busi- 
ness men,  manufacturers,  ami  producrrs  have 
l><;en  seeking  information  as  to  the  trade  condi- 
tions, tariff,  and  custom  regulations.  More  than 
that,  thousands  of  suggestions  are  made  relating 
to  the  gov«'rnment  and  i)ropos('d  new  laws,  all  of 
which  must  bo  carefully  coiiMidercil  l)e<"iiuse  of 
the  possible  importance  tliat  such  suggestions  may 
have  upon  the  future  devflopment  of  the  islands. 

Owing  to  the  many  legal  questif)ns  arising 
both  in  Cuba  and  the  riiilippim-s,  such  as  con- 
cessions granted  under  Spain  and  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  I'aris,  relations  of  Cliun-h  and 
.state,  and  the  pmperly  of  the  Church,  the  many 
claims  which  were  at  once  presented  to  the 
United  States  after  the  acqui8iti«»n  of  the  islands, 
it  was  found  ne<-«'S.'<ary  to  establish  a  legal  de- 
partment in  the  Division  of  Insular  .\ffuirs. 
Judge  Charles   H.  Magoon,  a  hiwyer  of  diHlinc- 


tion,  was  placed  at  liit-  h«-ad  of  this  department, 
and  he  has  been  busily  engaged  with  the  n»aiiy 
and  complex  questions  of  a  legal  nature  wliicli 
have  develope'l,  and  incbide  mattere  of  inter- 
national law  and  prece<l«'nt.  I'nited  States  and 
insular  laws  of  a  very  intricate  character,  in 
which  decisions  would  have  far-reaching  effect 
in  the  future.  The  concessions  of  the  S|)anish 
(iovernment,  the  claims  of  .American  and  Span- 
ish citizens,  the  rights  of  i)roperty,  interpretation 
of  Spanish  decrees,  and  all  such  questions  are 
sifted  in  the  Insular  Bureau  by  Judge  Magoon 
before  final  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Within  the  bureau  itself  it  has  also  been  found 
necessary  to  estal)lish  a  statistical  department,  one 
which  deals  with  the  exports  ami  imports,  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  and  the  disburse- 
ments by  months,  years,  and  other  stated  periods. 
This  statistical  branch  involves  a  large  amount 
of  careful  work,  atul  is  very  valuable  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  islands.  Probably  no  other  information 
has  that  importance  to  the  business  world  as  that 
relating  to  commerce,  and  no  amount  of  sup»'r- 
ficial  information  gained  by  those  who  have  en- 
deavored to  make  a  personal  stu<ly  of  the  islands 
is  so  carefully  consideivd  l)y  the  financial  opera- 
tors of  the  world  as  that  which  is  procured 
through  the  statistics  of  actual  business  done. 

The  government  of  the  Pliilippines  and  the 
govt-rnment  of  Cul)a  are  the  most  important 
mattere  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  and  consequently  when 
Con<;re8s  is  in  session  much  of  the  time  of  both 
Senate  and  House  is  taken  up  with  Philippine 
and  Cuban  affairs.  It  has  largely  increased  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the 
War  Department,  to  whom  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives apply  for  particular  information,  and 
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fi>>in  wliicli  the  llousi-  hikI  Si'iiatr,  hy  ii'snln- 
tioii,  frtHjuonlly  dt*iii«iul  iiiforination  loucliing 
{wrticular  phases  of  the  military  aiul  civil  gov- 
ernments in  the  islnmls.  This  information  can- 
not be  delayed,  ami  no  matter  how  important 
may  be  the  actual  current  business  of  the  de- 
|>artment,  it  must  give  way  to  the  demands  of  a 
ct"  '  resolution.      The   (iles  of  Congress 

cu: :s  of  reports  on  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects, and  from  small  pamphlets  up  to  thousand- 
page  volumes  upon  different  phases  of  our  in- 
sular jx>sses<5ions,  all  based  on  facts  collated  an<l 
j>n>pare«l  in  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Insular  Di- 
vision is  that  relating  to  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines. While  the  system  has  been  gradually 
worked  out  by  the  men  placed  in  charge  of 
Philippine  education  at  Manila,  yet  before  the 
machinery  could  be  put  in  oj)eration,  all  tlio  plans 
liad  to  be  considered  in  the  War  Department, 
and  the  subject  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
sujterintendent  in  Manila  had  to  be  considered 
and  carried  out.  Just  now  the  division  is  com- 
pleting the  task  of  sending  1,000  teachers  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islamls.  It 
was  necessary  to  secure  none  but  tliose  who  were 
mentally,  morally,  and  i)hysically  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work.  The  Division  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs opened  up  correspondence  with  all  the  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  of  the  country,  and  se- 
cured through  them  this  vast  body  of  educators 
to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  engage  in  the 
work  of  educating  a  strange  i)eop]e  speaking  a 
strange  language.  The  correspondence  did  not 
end  with  the  colleges,  but  the  department  was 
flooded  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  applica- 
tions from  those  who  desired  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  wiio  might  have  possessed  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  teachers,  but  of  whom  the 
department  knew  little  personally.  All  this  cor- 
respondence had  to  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  for  a  long  time  five- 
sixths  of  the  letters  coming  into  the  War  Depart- 
ment were  destined  for  the  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs,  and  related  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
schools  and  teachers,  but  also  to  all  manner  of 
subjects  that  have  been  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  islands. 
The  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  these 
teachers  also  had  to  be  made  through  the  division. 

Before  the  Spanish  War  the  Imsiness  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  consisted  largely  of  routine 
matters  connected  witli  a  small  army  of  25,000 
men,  all  within  the  United  States,  and  with  little 
to  do  except  suppress  an  occasional  Indian  i;p- 
rising.  Now,  with  an  army  of  75,000  men, 
40,000  of  whom  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
5,000  in  Cuba,  small  detachments  in  Porto  Rico 


and  Alaska,  and  the  n-iiiaindor  stationed  in  the 
United  States,  the  a<lniiiiist lalioii  of  the  War 
Department  becomes  a  gigantic  undertaking  ; 
and  added  to  this  is  the  ilelicate  and  diflicult 
government  of  the  riiilippint;  Islands  and  Cuba. 
Tlie  management  of  military  affairs,  ])ure  and 
simple,  are  of  small  moment  conij)ared  to  the 
j)roblenis  i)i-eseiited  by  t he  goveniiiieiit  of  Cu1)h 
and  the  establishment  of  a  government  and  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  in  the  Pliilippines. 
There  the  Secretary  of  War  is  dealing  with  a 
strange  people,  unfamiliar  with  our  laws  and 
customs,  and  having  little  knowledge  of  what 
American  libeity  means.  In  many  cases  the  ig- 
norance of  American  ways  is  mixed  with  inher- 
ent antipathy  to  any  government  whatsoever,  and 
])articularly,  in  many  cases,  is  treachery  encour- 
aged by  tradition  and  former  ill-treatment.  All 
of  these  problems  have  fallen  to  Secretary  Root, 
who  must  finally  pass  upon  them  before  they 
reach  the  President,  who  is  the  sole  court  of  final 
resort  in  everything  relating  to  the  new  posses- 
sions. Secretary  Root  has  shown  an  admirable 
aptness  in  dealing  with  the  many  complex  situa- 
tions that  have  arisen,  and  his  cool,  calm,  and 
lawyer-like  ability  has  enal)led  him  to  grapi)le 
with  every  problem  that  has  arisen.  More  than 
that,  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  capable 
men  in  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  who  make 
the  labor  less  arduous  by  the  careful  manner  in 
which  subjects  are  prepared  for  his  action. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  prejudice  in  the 
American  mind  against  the  word  "colony"  and 
"colonial  government  by  the  republic''  may 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  Co- 
lonial Affairs.  Meanwhile,  under  the  name  of 
the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  administering  a  colonial  government. 
The  success  of  this  particular  division  in  hand- 
ling the  affairs  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  will 
no  doubt  induce  Congress  to  place  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  all  islands  in  the 
seas  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  under  this  divi- 
sion, or  under  the  Department  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs if  the  word  "  colonial  "  still  continues  to  be 
obnoxious.  At  present  Porto  Rico  is  governed 
through  the  State  Department,  Hawaii  under  the 
Interior  as  a  territory,  Guam  and  Tutuila  under 
the  Navy  Department,  because  these  islands  are 
little  more  than  naval  stations.  But  the  insular 
tariffs,  insular  education,  and  general  insular 
government  are  likely  to  be  so  similar  in  all  of 
the  islands  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  more 
practicable  to  place  all  of  these  insular  posses- 
sions under  one  department,  and  as  long  as  the 
militaiy  is  actually  necessary  in  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  Philippines,  probably  the  War  Depart- 
ment    will  administer  the  insular  governments. 
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THE  lx)oks  that  constitute  literature  are  mainly 
of  five  classes:  books  of  poetry,  fiction, 
tlie  ilrania,  liistory  (including  biograpiiy),  and 
essays  (including  the  various  kinds  of  criticism). 
The  inclusion  of  history  ami  hiograpliv  in  this 
classification  is  a  little  doubtful,  but  so  considera- 
ble a  proportion  of  historical  and  biographical 
works  have  a  lasting  value  on  account  of  their 
literary  form  that  the  category  demands  recog- 
nition. There  are,  of  course,  other  categories 
which  occasionally  claim  recognition  of  the  same 
sort.  Philosoiiliy,  for  e.xample,  often  ranks  with 
the  finest  literature,  as  in  the  cases  of  Plato  and 
Schopenhauer.  Books  of  tiavel,  also,  frequentlv 
have  the  most  marked  literary  quality,  as  niav 
be  illustrated  by  such  books  as  Kinglake"s 
"Eothen"  and  Palgrave's  "Arai>ia."  Even 
science  may  present  its  claims,  for  it  would  be 
ra.'sh  to  say  that  the  writings  of  Tyndall  and 
Ilu.xley  are  not  literature  ;  and  such  a  book  as 
the  ' '  Psychology  "  of  Professor  James  is  a  work 
of  art  almost  as  distinctly  as  it  is  a  work  of  knowl- 
edge. But  in  the  nuiin,  literature,  or  hrlles-kttrcs, 
is  made  up  of  the  live  clas.ses  of  writings  above 
specified,  and  to  them  belong  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  books  that  give  us  j)leasure  of  the  jesthetic 
kind,  as  (.listinguished  from  that  which  is  purely 
intellectual. 

In  summarizing  the  English  literature  of  tlie 
past  twelvemonth,  the  categories  of  fiction  and 
history  were  dealt  with  in  the  last  nund»er  of  this 
Kf:vikw.  I  have  been  asked  to  write  something 
about  the  books  of  the  remaining  categories, 
which  really  means  to  give  some  brief  account 
of  the  year's  production  in  poetry  and  criticism, 
for  the  drama  is  practicallv  non-existent  as  r. 
distinct  literary  form  in 
modern  English.  "We 
have  had,  it  is  true,  Mr. 
G.  B.  Shaw's  "Three 
Plays  f<^r  Puritans" 
published  inboc>k  fcjrm, 
and  al.so  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford's  prose  drama, 
"  The  Likeness  of  tht; 
Night,"  but  the.sf  ar<' 
the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule.  It  is 
a  c  u  r  i  o  u  .s  fiict  iluif 
wherea.s,  in  any  review 
of  a  year's  productivity 
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in  tlie  literature  of  France  or  Germany,  of  Italv 
or  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  drama  must 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  it  may  be  al»solutelv 
ignored  in  the  summary  of  Phigiish  books. 

One  t'xeeption  to  this  statJ-mi'iit  may  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  jioetical  tiriima,  anil  chiefiv  Ih?- 
cause  of  the  two  tragedies  of  M  r.  Stephen  Plullips, 
which  were  written  to  be  acted  as  well  as  read. 
"  Herod,"  the  second  of  these  ilramas,  comes  just 

within  the  limits  of  our 
present  retrosj»ect,  and 
is  a  work  entitled  to 
the  most  respectful  con- 
sideration. English 
criticism  has  well-nigh 
exhausted  itself,  and 
American  criticism  has 
to  a  certain  extent  fol- 
lowed the  lead,  in  the 
b«'stowal  of  prai.<5e  ujH)!! 
the  work  of  .Mr.  Phil- 
lips, and  much  of  the 
praise  is  deserved.  But 
a  calm  review  of  the 
two  tragedies  in  ques-* 
tion  reveals  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that 
their  author  has  carried  on  the  old  dignilieil 
tradition  of  F^nglish  dramatic  verse;  he  has 
done  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  been  done 
many  times  before,  and  done  far  more  noblv  in 
our  own  time  by  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
Browning.  And  even  Mr.  Phillips  is  more  truly 
himself,  more  distinclly  a  poeti»"al  force,  when  he 
writes  non-dramatic  verse.  Such  poems  as  "  Mar- 
pessa"  an<l  "The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul" 
reach  a  higher  level  of  lieauty  than  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca"  or  "Herod."  In  connection  with 
the  Work  of  Mr.  Phillips  we  may  say  a  word 
aliout  the  dramatic  poetry  of  .Mr  \V.  P..  ^'eats, 
impelleil  thereto  by  tlie  viviil  impression  received 
last  spring  from  a  stage  performance  of  his  "  Land 
of  Heart's  Hesire."  The  American  stage  has  of- 
fered nothing,  perhaps,  during  the  past  season 
more  entirely  ih-lightfiil  than  the  sjKJcial  ]>er- 
formancc!  of  this  one-act  dramatic  pt>em.  Another 
po«'m  of  the  same  mold,  "The  Shadowy  Waters," 
is  among  the  books  of  the  year,  and,  while  we 
couhl  hardly  imagine  it  played  upon  any  stage, 
its  delicate  and  elusive  Ix'aiily  nuikes  of  it  a 
memoralile  thing. 
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While  Knglish  criticism  \\&»  Ihmmi  making  nuicli 
of  Mr.  rhilli|w,  hiuI  priH-liiimiiij;  in  liini  tlu'  ail- 
venl  of  a  new  |><H>t,  Anu'rii-uii  oritioism  lias  Ihumi 
slowly  dis^'overing  that  a  now  jxiet  lias  apjH'ari'il 
on  this  pi«le  of  the  Atlantic.  The  "  ru«'iiis  "  ami 
••Th»'  Ma.'^que  of  Jiulpnu'nt "  of  Mr.  William 
Vaui:hn  MiHdly  have  lK>th  apj>eareil  within  the 
last  twelvemonth,  ami  their  appearance  con- 
stitutes the  most  ini{Hirtant  event  of  the  year  for 
our  American  literature.  I  might  say  of  many 
years  without  danger  of  exaggeration,  for  Mr. 
Mooily  has  struck  so  high  ami  pure  a  note  of 
song  that  to  fiml  its  equal  we  must  go  l>ack  to 
the  New  Knglaml  masters,  .\mong  our  later 
poets,  I  should  classify  .Mr.  Moody  with  K.  K. 
Sill  and  Trofessor  "Woodberry,  as  similar  in  tem- 
perament, as  possessed  of  the  same  high  serious- 
ness of  aim,  and  as  moved  l>y  the  same  democratic 
impulse.  But  1  should  hesitate  to  say  that  either 
of  tlie.se  nu'ii  had  written  as  line  a  jmem  as  Mr. 
iloody's  "Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation,"'  and  1  am 
quite  sure  that  neither  of  them,  nor  any  other 
among  our  younger  men,  has  done  anything 
equaling  -'The  Masque  of  Judgment."  This 
symlxdical  and  allegorical,  but  intensely  human, 
drama  challenges  comparison  with  the  greater 
achievements  of  English  poetry  ;  it  may  suffer 
by  the  juxtaposition,  but  it  must  bear  this  com- 
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])arison  or  none  at  all.  .\lthough  quotations 
have  properly  no  plac**  in  such  a  summary  as  the 
present,  1  must  find  room  lor  one  «'.\iract — for 
this  wonderful  apostrophe  to  mankind  : 

"()  Dri-mn.T:    O  Di'sln-r: 

(ilUT  (IdWII 

Unto  uiitnivflcd  seus  in 

iiiitri)-<l  sliips ! 
O  <Tusli«T  of  till-  uiiiin- 

On  uii(iiii<<'i\tM|  lips  I 
()  i)layfr  upon  a   lordly 

instnmuMit 
No  man  or  k<><1  liiitli  Imd 

in  mind  to  invent ; 
< )  cunning  liow  to  sliape 
Kffulm'ut    Heavt-n     and 

scoop  out  bitter  Hell 
(•"rom  the  little  shine  and 

saltness  of  a  tear; 
Sieger  and  liarrier. 
Beyond  tlieiiioon.of  thine 

own  builded  town, 
Eacli  mornint?  won,  each 

eve  imprennahle. 
Each   noon    evanished 

sheer  I " 

I  sliould  not  know  where  else  in  recent  poetry 
to  look  for  the  match  to  these  verses,  or  to  the 
entire  work,  with  its  melodious  and  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  "life's  wild  and  various  bloom"  of 
pa.ssion  and  aspiration,  of  alternating  defeat  and 
victory,  of  the  commingling  of  sense  and  spirit 
that  makes  of  our  existence  so  confused  a  web  of 
self-contradictions,  yet  somehow  suggests  a  har- 
mony of  design  that  must  be  apparent  to  the 
transcendental  vision. 

The  late  Richard   Hovey  was  a  poet  of  prom- 
ise, although  he  never  quite  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  cobwebs  from  his  art.      Some  of  his  last 
pieces   are  published  in  the  "Last  Songs  from 
Vagabondia,"  written,  like  two  earlier  volumes, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Bliss  Carman.      Of  the 
Canadian  group  of  poets,  Mr.  Carman  has  been 
silent,  save  for  his  share  in  the  volume  just  men- 
tioned, and  Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts  has  been  silent 
altogether.      But  Mr.    John   Stuart  Thomson,  in 
"A  Day's  Song,"  has  given  us  some  beautiful 
verse,  with  not  a  little  of  the  inspiration  of  Keats. 
And   Dr.   W.   II.    Diummond,    whose  narrative 
poems  of  the  Canadian  huhildnt  have  been  so  de- 
servedly popular,  has  just  issued  another  collec- 
tion, with  the  title  "  Johnnie  Courteau  and  Other 
Toems."      Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hardy's  exquisite  tal- 
ent does  not  frequently  come  to  flower,   but  it  ' 
has  blossomed  this  year  in  a  thin  volume  of  well- 
nigh    flawless    lyrics    called    '-Songs    of    Two." 
Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflhi  has  pul^lished  "The  Fields  of 
Dawn,''  a  new  collection  of  sonnets  in  which  his 
conscientious  workmansliip    is   again   displayed. 
Tlie  moods  of  the  soul  beset  by  religious  question- 
ings are  finely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Sidney  Royse 
Lysaglit's  "Poems  of  tlie  Unknown  Way."     A 
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half-dozen  volumes  of  verse  tiiat  at  least  deserve 
mention  are  ••  The  Dead  Calypso,"  l»y  Mr.  Louis 
A.  Robertson  ;  ••The  Lutes  of  Morn,"'  by  >L-. 
Clinton  Scollard  ;  -'The  Sphinx  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Mr.  W.  11.  Hudson;  "Ad  A.stra." 
by  Mr.  Ale.\and»'r  Hlair  Tliaw  ;  "In  Scipio's 
Garden  and  Other  roeuis,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Val- 
entine Cole,  an<l  "  Weeds  by  the  Wall,"  by  Mr. 
Madison  Cawriii.  Voiitli  and  a<.;e  in  our  women 
poets  are  ilhistruted  by  Mrs.  Julia  C.  H.  Dorr's 
"  Afterglow"  and  Miss  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
lx)dy's  "  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes."  The  latter 
book  is  a  one-act  <liama  in  wliich  tlie  chief  fig- 
ures are  tlie  •'dark  hidy,"  one  ••  W.  II.,  "  and  a 
plaver  whose  identity  may  readily  be  surmised. 
Perhaps  mention  shouUl  also  be  made  of  "The 
Rose  of  Dawn,"  an  idyl  of  the  South  Sea  islands, 
by  Miss  Helen  Hay.  No  volumes  have  been 
published  by  our  older  poets.  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr. 
Aldrich,  and  Mr.  Stedman,  although  the  latter 
has  written  a  dignified  ode  for  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  Yale  University. 

The  English  poetry  of  the  year  offers  only  one 
reallv  notable  book,  ••A  iieadiiig  of  Life,"  In' 
Mr.  George  Meredith.  That  Mi'.  Mereditli  is  a 
poet  of  a  higii  order  is  not  to  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  ;  tiiat  through  sheer  perversity  he  just 
misses  being  a  poet  of  lln'  first  rank  seems  to  me 
almost  eijually  indubitable.  His  mental  equip- 
ment is  quite  comparable,  and  his  actual  per- 
formance is  not  far  from  cuinparaV)le  with  that 
of  Robert  Browning  ;  but  he  allows  himself  the 
license  of  grotesque  ut- 
terance and  the  almost 
mathemat-ical  comlen- 
sation  of  thought  to  an 
extent  that  must  ever 
work  to  deprive  him  of 
general  vogue,  even 
with  the  cultivated 
public  of  readers. 
Proljalily  he  would 
care  little  for  such 
vogue,  and  may  well 
be  content  witli  the  ad 


miration  and  atTe.tir.n  ,,i(.  okok.jk  mki.ki.ith. 

of    tlje    few    who  liave 

the  courage  to  track  his  thought  to  its  lair  and, 
with  laborious  effort,  unveil  the  real  beauty  and 
strengtli  lliat  are  tlie  c<ire  of  his  expression.  "  :\ 
R.'a«ling  of  Life"  is  not  as  forbidding  as  .some  of 
Mr.  Mere<lilh's  earlier  volumes,  but  both  perse- 
verance an«l  devotion  are  nei-ded  to  jtenetrate  the 
cryptic  meaidng  of  its  details.  The  general 
theme  of  the  In.ok  is  clear  enough.  It  is  the 
choice  that  life  offers  us  between  the  service  of 
Artemis  an<l  .\phro<iite — the  alliireinenls  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  sensmil  in  our  nature. 


**  Ncit  fIttuT  points  for  us  tin*  way  of  flame. 
Front  liim  pn-ili-MtiinMl  nii|{)itUT  it  i-atiif; 
His  tu.nk  to  lioltl  them  tMitli  in  lirt-aHt,  ami  yield 
Tlieir  ilufS  to  fiicli,  itiiil  ot  tln-ir  war  b«  fleld." 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Meretlith's  deepest 
meditations  upon  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  the 
ideal  of  upright,  temperate,  balanced  manhood, 
recognizing  the  claims  of  both  sense  and  spirit, 
alike  avoiding  the  snare  of  the  licentious  and  the 
ascetic. 

Among  the  remaining  volumes  of  verse  that 
have  come  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic a  high  place  must  be  given  to  "  Cithara 
Mea, ■'  by  Father  P.  A.  Sheehan.  Technically, 
the  poems  in  this  volume  are  faulty,  but  they 
have  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  stutT  of  poetry, 
and  give  wontlerfully  etleetive  expression  to  tiiose 
moods  of  rapture  and  exaltation  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  religion.  Two  volumes  of  varied 
and  graceful  verse  that  shouhl  lx»  nuMitioned  here 
are  the  •'Town  and  Ctnintry  Poems"  of  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  J.  Legge,  and  "Translations  and 
Other  Verses,"  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Pooler.  The  latter 
volume,  particularly,  disjilays  remarkable  versa- 
tility. Still  other  volunu's  of  English  verse  are 
Mr.  Herbert  Trench's  "  Deirdre  Wed  and  Other 
Poems,"  Dr.  Richard  Garnett's  "The  Queen  and 
Other  Poems,"  anil  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynns  "The 
Queen's  Chronicler.''  This  summary  of  the  year's 
poetry  may  be  closed  with  a  word  about  two 
writei-s  who  are  popularly  suppo.sed  to  be  famous 
poets,  yet  to  whom  the  critic  finds  it  diflicidt  to 
accord  that  title.  Both  Sir  Lewis  Morris  and 
Sir  Edwin  .Arnold  have  written  much  verse,  and 
botli  bear  the  names  of  really  great  poets.  But 
the  similarity  does  not  extend  beyond  the  names. 
Neither  the  "  Harvest  Tide  "  of  the  former  nor 
the  "  Vovage  of  Itiiobal"  of  the  latter,  both  re- 
cently published,  can  be  considered  poetry  m  any 
high  sense,  although  "The  Voyage  of  Ithobal," 
at  least,  makes  intei'esting  i-eading  on  account  of 
its  |)ictiiresque  theme,  wliich  is  that  of  the  re- 
|)Uted  voviige  of  the  Plioeni«'ians  around  the 
.\  fiican  continent. 

Turning  now  from  poetry  to  literary  criticism 
and  essay-writing,  the  most  important  proiluc- 
tion  of  the  twelvemonth  in  this  country  is  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendells  ••  Literary  History  of  Amer- 
ica," which  appeared  just  a  year  ag«>.  The  serii's 
of  Itooks  for  which  this  history  was  written  calls 
for  a  broader  treatment  than  is  customary  m 
works  of  literary  history,  an«l  aims  to  illustrate 
the  whole  development  of  the  higher  intellectual 
life  of  the  nations  conct'rned.  Professor  Wen- 
dell's work  meets  this  re(|uiiement  most  admira- 
bly, and  is  distinctly  the  In'st  treatment  of  our 
literary  past  that  ha.s  thus  far  U'en  made.  It  has 
b«'en  tiie  sultjeci  of  much  controversy,  and  haa 
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Uhmi  most  \\  n  i  «  i  r  1  y 
treatetl  by  some  of  the 
writers  who  have  t«k»M> 
it  up  for  (iiscussion. 
Two  oharjros,  in  partic- 
ular, have  IxHMi  bn>uirht 
against  it — the  cliarjfe 
of  provincialism  ainl 
the  charge  of  social 
prejudice.  I  cannot  see 
tliat  either  of  these 
c'  -  is  justified   l>y 

t  or's  treatment. 

The  accusation  of  pro- 
vincialism moans  noth- 
ing niore  llian  that  the 
writere  of  the  New  Enghmd  group  are  given 
the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  history,  ami 
it  is  quite  proper  that  they  should  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished. There  are  at  present  highly  prom- 
ising literary  developments  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  but  Professor  Wendell's  plan  ex 
eluded  living  writers,  ami  the  perspective  of 
his  work  seems  substantially  just.  The  charge 
of  social  or  aristocratic  prejudice  means  noth- 
ing more  than  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  author  took  into  account  the  entire  en- 
vironment of  the  autiiors  under  discussion — as 
the  scope  of  his  work  required — and  did  not 
hesitate  to  consider  a  man's  birth  and  breeding 
among  the  elements  that  went  to  determine  his 
literary  character.  Some  of  his  individual  judg- 
ments may  be  fairly  open  to  criticism,  but  in  the 
main  his  work  offers  a  conservative  and  scholarly 
reckoning  of  our  national  literary  assets.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  breeziness  of  manner  that 
makes  it  unusually  stimulating  and  suggestive 
reading.  It  has  for  its  fundamental  thesis  the 
proposition  that  our  early  literature  retained 
Elizabethan  characteristics  long  after  they  had 
disappeared  from  the  literature  of  the  mother 
country,  and  that  even  our  later  literature  ex- 
hibits frequent  reversions  to  the  English  man- 
ner of  an  earlier  age.  This  proposition,  whicli 
was  put  forth  long  Vjefore  Professor  Wendell  took 
it  up, is  so  developed  by  him  that  it  becomes  per- 
haps the  most  fruitful  principle  for  our  guidance 
in  the  study  of  American  literature. 

Prof.  iJrander  Mattliews  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  critics  and  essayists,  and  the 
question  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
his  opinions  does  not  greatly  affect  the  interest 
of  their  presentation.  He  has  publislied  two 
volumes  of  essays  during  the  year.  '■  The  His- 
torical Novel  and  Other  Essays  "  is  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  literary  papers  that  for  the 
most  part  commend  themselves  to  the  judicious. 
•'Parts  of  Speech "'  is  a  collection  of  papers  upon 


sucii  sul)jects  as  diction,  usage,  and  orthography, 
which  arc  often  as  wronghcaded  as  they  ar«f  in- 
geniously persuasive.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  an  acute 
literary  faculty  perverted  to  the  defense  of  the 
split  inlinitive  anil  the  monstrosities  of  phoix^tic 
reform,  .\moiig  otlu'r  volumes  of  essays  j)ub- 
lished  during  the  year,  mention  should  be  made 
of  "Italian  Itdluences '"  and  "Selected  Essays," 
two  posthumous  volumes  l)y  Eugene  Schuyler  ; 
"  .Masters  of  French  Literature,"  by  Prof.  George; 
McLean  Harper;  and  ".American  Orators  and 
Oratory,"  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
soii — the  latter  a  course  of  lecliiies  made  into 
a  ijook. 

Stu«lies  of  literary  history  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  that  of  the  essayist  have  not  l)een  wanting 
during  the  year.  If  we  include  in  this  category 
"The  Great  Epic  of  Imlia,"  by  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hopkins,  it  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
But  its  inclusion  here  is  somewhat  doubtful,  for 
it  is  essentially  a  work  of  scholarship  rather  than 
of  fine  writing.  Something  similar  must  be  said 
of  Mr.  Osborn  Taylor's  "  The  Classical  Heritage 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  an  important  study  of  a 
neglected  period  in  the  history  of  European  cul- 
ture. The  Rev.  C.  A.  Dinsmore,  in  "  The  Teach- 
ings of  Dante,"  deals  with  the  great  poet  from 
the  standpoint  of  modern  religious  thought,  and 
brings  both  penetration  and  sympathy  to  his  task. 
Mr.   Daniel   D.    Addison   lias    written    of    "The 

Clergy  in  American 
Life  and  Letters"  for 
a  series  of  books  which 
aims  to  exhibit  the  his- 
tory of  American  lit- 
erature in  longitudinal 
sections.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson  is  the  author 
of  a  readable  account 
of  the  life  and  works 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  late  James  L.  On- 
derdonk,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  American 
Verse,"  covered  the  en- 
tire subject  on  a  mod- 
erate scale,  giving  special  attention  to  the  curious 
but  not  inspired  poetry  of  Puritan  and  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  times.  This  book  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  publications  of  the  year. 

One  American  book  of  recent  publication  al- 
most defies  classification,  unless  we  take  a  view 
wide  enough  to  embrace  such  writers  as  Thoreau 
and  Warner.  It  is  a  very  charming  book  indeed, 
and  is  called  "  A  Journey  to  Nature."  Its  chap- 
ters first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
where  tliey  attracted  much  favorable  attention, 
and  s-et  many  readers  inquiring  into  the  identity 
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of  tlie  "J.  P.  M."  w-lio  si-jiu'il  tluMii.  Tlioir 
readers  in  tliis  stage  of  publication  enjoyed  much 
the  same  sort  of  sensations  that  must  have  l)een 
felt  by  readei-s  of  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden" 
when  its  chapters  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Con- 
rant,  or  even  by  readers  of  the  Lonilun  Muijuzine 
when  the  "  Kssays  of  Elia  "  took  them  by  sur- 
prise. Afterward,  the  chapters  made  a  book, 
and  the  author  was 
declared  to  be  Mr. 
J.  P.  Mowbray. 
Taken  as  a  whole, 
'•A  Journey  to  Na- 
ture" is  seen  to  be  ^ 
a  sort  of  story,  al- 
though this  was 
hardly  realized  by 
those  who  read  it 
from  week  to  week. 

Certainly,   it   is  not  _  ^  w       i 

thestorythat  »  ' 

charms  us  so  much 
as  the  philosophy  of 
life,  the  wide  liter- 
ary allusiveness,  and  the  brilliant  (if  slightly 
sophisticated)  style  of  the  book.  Few  books  of 
the  past  year  stand  as  good  a  chance  of  being 
read,  and  iield  in  the  affection  of  readers,  ten  or 
twenty  years  from  now. 

Among  F]iiglish  works  of  literary  criticism, 
the  chief  place  in  the  year's  output  must  be  given 
to  Prof.  W.  J.  Courthope's  Oxford  lectures  en- 
titled "Life  in  Poetry:  Law  in  Taste,"  and  to 
the  first  volume  of  Prof.  George  Saintsbury's 
largely  planned  "  History  of  Criticism  and  Lit- 
erary Taste  in  Europe."  The  latter  work  is  the 
first  of  three  projected  volumes,  and  deals  oidy 
with  the  criticism  of  the  classical  and  medieval 
periods.  It  is  a  work  of  soli<l  scholarship,  and 
the  product  of  immense  industry  in  reading  the 
nece.ssary  material  ;  but  some  of  its  judgments 
will  be  .sharply  questioned,  and  its  style  ha.s  all 
of  the  irritating  mannerisms  that  we  have  come 
to  e.xpect  in  Mr.  Saintsl)ury'8  writing.  Professor 
Courthope's  volume,  which  represents  five  years 
of  lecturing,  is  a  dignified  production,  written  in 
the  most  admirable  of  academic  English,  and 
dealing  with  the  very  fundamentals  of  {fstlietic 
criticism.  The  writer  is  of  those  who  believ<!  in 
the  authority  of  criticism,  and  his  broad  training 
makes  him  of  those  who  speak  with  authority 
upon  literary  art.  A  third  work  which  may 
fairly  be  ranked  with  the  above  two  is  Prof. 
t]dward  Dowden's  "Puritan  and  Anglican." 
At  first  glance,  this  book  seems  to  be  merely  a 


collection  of  essays  upon  such  writers  as  Hooker, 
Hrowne,  \'aughan.  Milton,  and  others,  but  it  is 
H'ally  more  than  that,  for  it  proves  to  l>e  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  contrasted  tempers  of  Puritan 
and  Churchman  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  separate  essays  are  all  written  with  this 
essential  purpose  in  view.  Considered  itself 
as  literature,  this  book  takes  a  higher  rank 
than  either  of  the  others  with  which  it  is  here 
grouped. 

Among  collections  of  miscellaneous  literary 
essays  from  across  the  sea,  three  volumes  occupy 
a  particularly  prominent  position.  The  "  Ephe- 
mera Critica"  of  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  are 
essays  that  often  take  the  form  of  tirades,  and 
more  than  once  suggest  the  "physician,  heal 
thyself"  j)ri'scription,  but  their  learning,  vigor, 
and  general  soundness  of  judgment  are  undeni- 
able.    Mr.  Collins  is  deservedly  indignant  at  the 
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current  university  teaching  of  literature,  and 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  shouhl  have  a  wide 
hearing.  The  "Men  and  Letters"  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Paul  are  essays  that  have  a  c<'rtain  hanl 
brilliancy  suggestive  of  Macauhiy,  whose  manner 
the  author  emulates.  The  volume  into  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrisijn  has  collected  his  Ameri- 
can addres.ses  of  the  present  year  needs  no  fur- 
ther recommendation  than  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor. In  closing  this  review,  a  word  may  bo 
spared  for  two  anonymously  pultlished  books — 
"  An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters  "  and  "Eliz- 
abeth and  Her  German  Garden  " — which  proved 
among  the  most  poj)ular  of  the  year,  and  which 
furthermore  occasioned  a  whole  train  of  the  para- 
sitical books — imitations,  parodies,  aixl  the  like 
— which  are  apt  to  follow  a  marked  literary  suc- 
cess of  almost  any  kind. 
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CONSPICUOUS  among  t'lio  tu'w  u\on  upon 
whose  shoulders  will  fall  the  bunlen  in  tlie 
veai-s  to  come — the  rt'sponsihilitit's  tliat  are  drop- 
ping from  the  wearied  hands  of  their  elders — is 
Mr.  Jolin  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary party.  Among  the  coming  men  of 
Hritish  polities,  no 
man  has  already 
achieved  so  com- 
manding a  position. 
This  will  be  ob- 
vious to  any  one 
who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  run  over 
the  list  of  the  half 
dozen  men  wfio  in 
the  next  twenty 
years  seem  likely 
to  be  the  makers 
of  history  at  West- 
minster. There  is, 
for  instance,  Mr. 
Winston  Spencer 
Churchill,  heir  to 
the  genius  and  per- 
haps to  the  position 
of  his  father  ;  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the 
brilliant  and  inci- 
sive leader  of  the 
Welsh  Radicals  ; 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
who,  rather  than 
Lonl  Cranborne, 
seems  destined  to 
be  the  inheritor  of 
the  characteri.stic 
faults  and  qualities 
of  his  family  ;  Mr. 
(ieorge  Wyndham, 
the  parliamentary 
Adonis;  Lord 
Grey,  who  stands 
alone  as  the  only 
peer  who  possesses 

that  zeal  for  social  reform  which  would  seem 
more  natural  to  the  Radical  enthusiast  ;  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  the  leader  of  the  Independent  Labor 
party. 

Of  all  these  men  of  the  future,  not  one  has  as 
yet  achieved  the  distinction  of  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond.    For  he  is  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Irish 
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National  party, — he  is  tlie  leader  of  the  only  ef- 
fective opposition  that  exists  in  tlu;  House  -of 
Commons  at  the  present  day.  In  that  position 
he  occupies  a  place  in  the  Hritish  (constitution 
oidy  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  prime? 
minister.      It   is    true    that    at    present    national 

l)r('ju(lic(;s  s  o  m  e  • 
wiiat  obscure  the 
truth  from  theEng- 
lishandScotch.  Hut 
in  the  House  of 
Commonstlie  mem- 
bers, last  session, 
began  to  realize 
where  their  power 
lies,  and  repeated- 
ly, in  the  course  of 
the  debates,  Mr. 
Hal  four  referred  to 
Mr.  Redmond  as  if 
he,  and  not  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- 
Hannernian,  were 
the  real  leader  of 
his  majesty's  op- 
position. Therein 
Mr.  Hal  four  paid 
homage  to  facts. 
Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Hannernian, 
who  is  titularly 
leader  of  the  op- 
position, has  so 
much  to  do  in  en- 
deavoring to  com- 
posetlie  internecine 
diiliculties  of  the 
small  butdistracted 
party  which  nomi- 
nally follows  his 
lead  that  he  has 
neither  the  energy, 
nor  the  time,  nor 
the  mind  to  spare 
for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  normal  duties  of  his  post.  The  first 
duty  of  an  opposition  is  to  oppose.  The  first  duty  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Haniierman  is  to  prevent  open 
feuds  between  the  Asquiths  and  the  Greys,  who 
believe  in  Milner,  and  the  majoi-ity  of  his  party, 
wlio  have  not  yet  apostatized  from  their  tradi- 
tional  faith  in  peace,   liberty,   and  self-govern- 
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ment.  The  forlorn  and  hopeless  plij^ht  of  Sir 
Henry  Canipbell-lJiiniRTmau  was  never  so  pite- 
ously  displayed  as  when  the  vote  was  moved  for 
the  reduction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  salary  at  the 
close  of  last  session.  The  task  of  raisinjj  what 
should  liave  been  the  closinj;  debate,  leatling  up 
to  the  strongest  division  of  the  session,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Master  of  Elil)ank,  who,  when  the 
fateful  moment  came,  could  not  be  found.  When 
Sir  Henry  looked  around  for  his  supporters,  he 
found  tliat  Mr.  Morley  had  gone  down  to  Ha- 
warden  to  continue  his  researches  in  the  Glad- 
stonian  arciiives,  and  Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt  was 
enjoying  himself  in  the  New  Forest.  What 
woiuler.  then,  that  the  deserted  and  despairing 
leader,  muttering  maledictions  upon  his  recreant 
followers,  deserted  the  stricken  held  and  left  the 
Irish  members  to  save  the  House  and  the  party 
from  the  disgrace  of  allowing  the  vote  to  pass 
without  a  division. 

THE  ONLY  FKKE  AND  UNFETTERED  LEADER. 

As  it  was  on  that  occasion,  so  it  has  been 
more  or  less  ever  since  the  war  broke  out.  And 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Iiannernian  has  never  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  offer  that  bold,  uncompro- 
mising and  persistent  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment which  the  country  expects,  and  without 
which  the  whole  system  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment goes  into  irretrievable  ruin.  In  the  midst 
of  the  (lef/ris  of  the  shattered  party  wliich  litters 
the  Liberal  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  should  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  leader- 
ship, had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Kedmond  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Here,  at  least,  we  liave  an  organized,  disciplined 
party,  obedient  to  its  leailer,  undistracted  by  any 
internal  feuds,  thoroughly  united  in  principle, 
and  capable  of  constant  attendance  at  the  House. 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Liberals  in  the  con- 
stitiHMicies,  who  are  sick  and  sore  at  heart  over 
the  spectacle  of  paralytic  impotence  presented  by 
the  disorganized  and  distracteil  ranks  of  tlu-ir 
own  representatives,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
in  Mr.  Kedmond  the  only  leader  of  a  parliamen- 
tary party  in  the  Hou.ne  who,  upon  the  great  is- 
sue of  the  hour,  represents  their  views  and  is  not 
afraid  of  giving  tliem  free,  full,  and  bold  »'.\- 
pression  in  di-bate.  Hence,  while  nominally 
only  the  leader  of  the  Irish  National  parly,  Mr. 
Redmond  is  really  the  only  lea<ler  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
gn-at  position  frjr  so  young  a  man. 

MR.     HEDMO.Nd's    QUAMKICATION8    AS    A    LEADER. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  is  the  first  Irish  loader 
who  has  given  the  world  any  token  of  tlio  pos- 
session of  the  qualities  which  made  Mr,  Tarnell 


so  famous.  It  is  true  that  his  position  is  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Dillon.  The  work  of  solidifying  the 
party  after  it  was  shattered  by  the  great  e.x plo- 
sion consequent  upon  the  fall  of  Mr.  Parnell  fell 
on  the  shouldei-s  of  John  Dillon,  who  sjx'nt  some 
of  the  best  yt-ars  of  his  life  in  weariless,  thank- 
less efforts  to  reestablish  the  unity  of  the  Irish 
National  party.  Mr.  Redmond  himself  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  work  of  reconciliation 
and  consolidation.  As  tije  leatler  of  the  small 
group  who  called  themselves  Parnellites  and 
spent  their  energies  in  paralyzing  the  party 
which  Mr,  rarut-U  formerly  led,  he  gave  little 
token  of  the  possession  of  those  qualities  that 
last  session  commanded  the  universal  resf)ect  of 
the  House.  But  he  is  fortunate  in  having,  in 
Mr.  Dillon,  a  colleague  who  was  in  other  davs 
sufBciently  self-sacrificing  to  allow  no  personal 
ft'elings  to  staml  in  the  way  of  attaining  the 
great  object  which  he  had  set  before  him.  After 
long  years  of  almost  heart-breaking  struggle,  he 
saw  the  desire  of  his  heart.  When  "Tiger 
Tim  "  was  read  out  of  the  party  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  the  Irish  parliamentarians  became 
once  more  a  fighting  unit.  Mr.  Redmond  tlfcn 
btiiig  called  to  supreme  command,  displayed 
qualities  with  which  he  had  hitherto  not  been 
ciedited.  His  readiness  in  debate,  his  self-con- 
trol, his  keen  appreciation  of  the  vital  points  in 
parliamentary  strategy,  sp«'edily  made  him  a 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  our  imperial  statesmen,  who  watches 
the  proceedings  in  the  parliamentary  arena  from 
the  distant  jiost  in  which  he  is  serving  the  em- 
pire, declared  last  month  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Redmond  was  the  ablest  parliamentarian  \u 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Redmond 
is  a  politician  first,  a  politician  second,  and  a 
politician  third.  As  an  individual  entity,  he  is 
almost  unknown  to  any  except  his  intimates. 
Hut  he  has  brought  keen  intelligence  to  the  study 
of  the  science  of  politics.  He  has  given  his 
mind  to  it,  and  spent  days  and  nights  in  acquir-. 
ing  knowh><lge  of  all  the  niceties  and  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  He  is  embarrassed  by 
no  fear  of  mutinies  in  his  rear,  anil  he  is  con- 
scious of  being  armtnl  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Irish  race.  As  a  speaker,  he  is  effective,  fluent, 
and  eloquent.  If  sometimes  ho  may  appear  to 
forget  himself,  as  ho  did  when  he  made  the  cele- 
brated declaratif)!!  concerning  his  desire  fur  the 
victory  of  the  Hoers,  of  which  Mr,  Chamberlain 
nunh;  such  capital  at  HlenlxMin,  that  will  do  him 
no  harm  in  the  long  run.  The  party  which  he 
leads,  and  the  allies  ui)on  whom  alone  he  can 
reckon  in  the  future  in  tliis  country,  will  count 
that  tle<'laration  to  him  for  righteousness.  The 
great  Whigs  of  last  century  said  much  the  same 
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kind  of  thing  alwut  our  revolted  American  col- 
'  f  n  will  n'monilxT  in   tiim*  to  cmwo 
■n  of   Mr.    Hfdniond   fts  thoy  now 
quote  the  outspoken  utterance  of  Chatham. 

A    CONTRAST    WITU    MK.     DILLON. 

Of  the  two  men  who  stand  foremost  in  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party.  Mr.  Dillon  is  much  better 
known  and  lovod  in  Enjrland  ti)nn  Mr.  Hodniond. 
Mr.  Hedmond.  indeed,  has  his  spurs  still  to  win 
with  the  English  masses,  whereas  John  Dillon  is 
a  name  to  conjure  with  among  all  who  esteem 

L-- ublic  spirit,  unselfish  devotion,  and  lofty 

-11.  It  has  been  in  the  House  of  Commons 
rather  than  on  the  English  platform  that  Mi-. 
Redmontl  has  made  his  mark.  He  is  now  about 
to  embark  upon  one  of  those  enterprises  wjiicli 
often  make  or  niar  the  portrait  of  an  Irish  leader. 
He  is  on  his  way,  for  .the  first  time,  to  the  greater 
Ireland  which  lies  beyond  the  seas.  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  who  preceded  him  for  some  months  and 
is  acting  as  a  kind  of  pioneer,  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  make  smooth  the  paths  before  his  chief. 
There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  fervor  of  the  recep- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Redmond  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  e.xcepting  the  extreme  advocates  of  revolu- 
tionary violence.  This  is.  however,  as  it  should 
be.  Mr.  Redmond  represents  the  party  which 
seeks  to  obtain  the  rights  of  Ireland  by  constitu- 
tional means,  and  those  who  despair  of  doing  any 
good  by  any  such  means  naturally  will  give  him 
a  cold  shoulder.  They  miglit,  indeed,  be  more 
generous,  and  express  their  sympathy  with  a 
fellow-Irishman  wlio  is  leading  wliat  they  regard 
as  a  forlorn  hope  foredoomed  to  failure  ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  which  they  will  settle  with  their  own 
consciences.  As  for  Mr.  Redmond,  his  course  is 
plain.  He  appeals  to  Irishmen,  whatever  tlieir 
views  may  be  concerning  the  methods  by  which 
they  wish  to  secure  for  Ireland  the  right  of  self- 
government.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  even  be 
diflBcult  for  Mr.  Redmond  at  the  present  moment 
if  the  fiery  irreconcilables  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
were  not  conspicuously  to  give  him  the  cold 
shoulder.  The  American  public  is  at  present  in 
no  mood  to  give  countenance  to  the  party  of 
anarchy.  The  crime  of  Czolgosz  is  too  recent  for 
Mr.  Redmond  to  find  it  expedient  to  rub  shoulders 
with  a  party  of  the  dagger  and  of  dynamite.  His 
strength  lies,  not  with  these  violent  and  despair- 
ing men,  but  with  the  millions  of  men  of  the  Irish 
race,  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  industrious  citi- 
zens of  the  great  republic,  whose  cities  are  very 
largely  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Redmond  has  won 
the  respect,  esteem,  and  personal  friendship  of 
many  leading  Americans  ;  among  others,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself.  But  tliis  he  did  when 
he  was  only  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  faction.     He 


will  probably  command  a  mucli  greater  success 
now  tlint  he  goes  to  .America  as  tlio  accredited 
leadi'r  of  the  united  Irish  Nationalists. 

HIS    lUKAS    UP-TO-DATE. 

Immediately  before  sailing  for  America,  Mr. 
Redmond,  addressing  a  ma.ss  meeting  at  Mary- 
borough, Queen's  County  (October  20),  made 
the  following  significant  declaration  : 

Tlis  fiui(lin«  priiicipU"!  in  lift'  was  perfectly  simple, 
lie  liad  IK)  faitii  in  anj*  Hnglish  political  party  or  in 
Knglish  benevolence  toward  In-land,  or  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  class  of  the  population  getting  justice  in  the 
smallest  particular  from  mere  reason  or  argument  or 
persuasion.  His  jiolicy  was  to  make  English  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  diflicult  and  dangerous.  If  the  people 
wanted  any  in.stallment  of  justice,  they  must  make 
themselve.s  a  trouble  and  a  danger  to  the  government. 

It  is  a  humiliating  confession  for  an  English- 
man to  make,  but  Ahujiia  est  Veritas,  etc.,  and 
Mr.  Redmond  is  right.  The  English  rulers  of 
Ireland  might  have  sat  as  tlie  original  model  for 
the  victim  of  the  importunate  widow  in  the  par- 
able. It  is  only  by  making  themselves  a  nui- 
sance the  Irish  can  compel  a  hearing  for  tlieir 
grievances.  It  is  all  wrong,  no  doubt.  But  the 
original  wrongness  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
have  to  ask  our  leave  before  they  can  get  any- 
thing done.  Under  the  system  which  prevails 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  empire,  they  would  be 
free  to  do  what  they  needed  to  have  done  with- 
out asking  our  permission. 

I  submitted  to  Mr.  Redmond,  just  before  he 
started  for  America,  a  series  of  interrogatories 
to  which  he  was  good  enough  to  reply  in  writing. 
His  memoranda  were  necessarily  brief,  but 
they  were  clear  enough  to  enable  me  to  construct 
the  following  statement,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  the  United  States  : 

I  am  going  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
to  our  people  the  reunion  now  ha[)pily  effected  in  Ire- 
land of  all  sections  of  the  Nationalists.  I  shall  set 
forth  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  cause,  and  ask  them  to 
give  substantial  support  to  the  United  Irish  League. 

My  course  is  not  completely  mapped  out.  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  the  only  cities  for 
which  definite  fixtures  are  made  as  yet.  But  when  I 
land  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  I  shall  find  a  pretty  compre- 
hensive programme  all  complete.  I  sliall  remain  in  the 
States  till  December  11,  when  I  shall  return  by  the 
Oecdnlc. 

My  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Irish  physical  force 
societies,  whicli  have  refused  to  welcome  me  to  Amer- 
ica, is  clear  and  obvious.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any 
man  who  honestly  thinks  his  way  of  freeing  Ireland 
the  best,  and  .something  akin  to  despair  of  constitu- 
tional methods  is  quite  natural.  I,  however,  do  not 
despair. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  what  we  have  already 
achieved  justifies  every  confidence  that  we  shall  reach 
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our  end  by  the  constitutional  road.  Next  session  we 
shall  ri'iHNit  the  tactics  which  answerctl  so  wi-ll  hi>t 
session,  and  in  the  end  you  will  >,ee  llonjc  Rule  will 
conu*  of  itself. 

Our  party  is  the  Ix-st  disciplined  anil  most  united  in 
Parliament.  My  personal  relations  are  most  cordial 
with  all  its  inemljcrs.  On  questions  of*i)olicy  I  am 
in  complete  ayreemeut  with  John  Dillon,  William 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Hlake. 

The  Liberal  party  is  hopelessly  shattered  by  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  war.  What  I  e.vjK-ct  to  see  is 
a  definite  and  formal  split  Wtween  the  true  Liberals  and 
the  Liljeral  Jiii>,'oes.  This  will,  of  cour.>e,  still  further 
wetikcn  the  argument  sometimes  used  in  favor  of  our 
tying  ourselves  up  with  the  Liln-rals.  The  true  course 
is  to  avoid  any  entangling  alliance  with  any  Knglish 
party.  In  election  time,  each  ca>e  will  l>e  decided  uihju 
it.s  merits.  No  Knglish  or  Scotch  party  can  count  uimju 
the  Irish  vote  as  part  of  its  a.ssets.  The  Irish  vote  will 
always  be  cast  just  as  it  suits  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

I  do  not  exix;ct  that  Ireland  will  receive  Home  Rule 
from  the  hands  of  a  Liberal  government.  To  begin 
with,  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  the  formation  of  any 
such  government  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Of  the  two, 
Home  Rule  is  more  likely  to  come  first.  I  e.xpect  that 
it  will  come  by  agreement,  as  local  government  came. 
Two  years  before  the  local  government  act  was  pa.s.sed, 
who  expected  it  ?  It  ItMjked  as  far  off  as  Home  Rule 
does  to-day.  It  was  a  half-way  house  to  Home  Rule. 
No  one  can  now  say  that  the  Irish  are  incapable  of  gov- 
erning themselves. 

I  shall  plead  for  the  Boers  wherever  I  go  in  America, 
not  as  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  Irish  qiu-stion  ;  I  shall 
plead  their  case  on  its  merits.  We  fought  their  battle 
in  the  Hou.se  last  session,  and  I  am  convinced  that  our 
persistent  criticisms  were  of  enormous  value.  The  cause 
of  the  inde[)en(leiiceof  nationalities  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
(jf  Iri.shmen  all  over  the  world.  So  detested  is  the  war 
of  e.\ termination  which  is  Ix-ing  wagetl  in  South  Africa 
that  recruiting  for  the  British  army  h.-is  almost  cea.seti 
in  Ireland.  For  the  work  of  burning  the  farmsteads  of 
the  Boers,  no  Irish  will  apply.  Next  .session  we  shall 
probably  lend  a  hand^to  the  task  of  exposing  the 
scandalous  abu.ses  jobs,  and  blunders  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  proM'cution  of  the  war,  when  our  attack 
is  likely  to  be  even  more  effective  than  our  exposure  of 
the  atrocities  which  have  Ix-en  committed  on  the  Boers. 

I  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  future  of  President 
Roosevelt.  He  is  a  strong  man,  thoroiighlj'  .American, 
with  tio  absurd  Anglomania  alHXit  him.  He  is  a  true 
friend  of  Irish  freedom,  and  proud  of  the  Irish  bUnxl 
which  flows  in  his  veins. 

Finally,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Gaelic  Iveague.  My 
children  are  learning  Irish.  I  am  with  the  movement 
heart  and  .soul. 

TUE    IMPHE.SSION8    OK    A    I'EUSONAL    FKIKND. 

The  facts  of  Mr.  RednioiKl's  lii.story  aro  only 
very  briefly  siunmanzed  iti  "  Wlio's  Who."  Ih; 
was  born  in  1851  ;  son  of  tlio  late  W.  A. 
H»'(linonil,  M.P.  for  Rallytreiit  ;  \w  niarrii-.l,  in 
1S.S3,  Jfihanna,  daughter  of  thn  lato  J.  Dallon, 
Esq.;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  bar- 
rister, (Jrav's  Inn,  1880  ;  Irish  barrister,  1887  ; 
M.P.  for  New  Ho.ss.  188l-8.->;  for  New  Wex- 
ford, 1S8.J-91  ;   and   has  represented  Waterfurd 


ever  since  1891.  Such  is  the  brief  record  in 
"  Who's  Who."     As  I  have  only  had  the  privi- 

li*;re  of  meeting  Mr.   Hodiuond  on  two  .  ng, 

I  have  but  little  to  say  that  is  bajsed  on   , iial 

acquaintance.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  supplement  n»y  own  impressions  by  the  follow- 
ing stray  notes  from  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Crook,  who  writes  as  follows  : 

I  first  made  John  Redmond's  acquaintance  someHix- 
teen  or  eighteen  years  ago  when  we  were  law  students 
together  at  the  Kings  Inns  in  Dublin.  It  will  surpri>e 
most  people  to  learn  that  my  earliest  impre.sHion  of  him 
is  jis  a  temperance  reformer.  The  Irish  National  move- 
ment has  always  been  clos«'ly  a.ss<xiatc4l  with  the  drink 
traflie,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  Irish  Protestant 
home  the  two  are  closely  coiuiected  in  thought.  It  iti 
imijossible  to  convey  to  any  one  not  brought  up  in  that 
atmosphere  how  strict  is  the  caste  system  that  prevails 
in  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Kngland  ;  notli- 
ing  like  it  anywhere  in  the  empire  except  in  India.  It 
Wiis  the  fact  that  .Mr.  Redmond  was  almost  a  total  al>- 
stainer  that  first  brought  us  together.  The  meeting 
was  in  this  wise  : 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  student.s  at  King's  Inns  to 
dine  in  messes  of  si.v.  A  fixwl  quantity  of  wine  per 
head  was  allowed  to  each  table,  and  thirsty  students  of 
whom  there  were  a  few,  always  sought  diligently  for 
totally  abstaining  aciiuaint.inces  to  join  their  mes,s.  As 
I  <lid  not  drink  wine,  I  found  my.self  in  great  dentaud, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  same  mess  captured  John  Red- 
mond also.  As  he  never  t«>ok  more  than  half  a  glass  of 
wine  at  dinner,  thishuky  table  regarded  itself  its  hav- 
ing six  bottles  of  wine  for  four  i>erMms— and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  iK'ing  introduced  to  Mr.  Reilmond. 

HIS  LOYALTY  TO  KUIEXDS  AXU  COINTKV. 

One  of  the  qualities  that  has  brought  Mr.  Redmond 
to  his  present  i>osition  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  loyal  friend. 
One  day.  during  the  geia-ral  election  of  IKS4;,  I  wi  nt  into 
the  Irish  head(|u.'irters  in  London,  then  Imated  in  Palace 
Chambers,  Westminster  Hriiige  Road,  to  see  Mr.  J.  J. 
C'liincy,  M.P.,  about  a  meeting  I  wjis  to  tuldre.ss  that 
evening.  John  Redmond  was  there.  "lyookhere,"  he 
said  to  me,  "you  are  the  very  man  1  want,  (n-orge 
Rus.sell  has  a  meeting  this  evening  at  Fulham.  Very 
reluctantly  I  was  compelled  to  light  against  him  last 
year.  I  want  to  <lo  everything  I  can  to  help  him  get  in 
this  year.  It  is  (juite  im|M).ssible  for  me  to  speak  for  him 
to-night.  You  have  only  «>ne  meeting.  I  want  you  to 
go."  I  went.  .Mr.  Russell,  whom  I  ilid  not  then  know, 
was  unable,  through  indis|tosition,  to  lie  present.  His 
]>lace  was  taken  by  his  father,  a  noble  s[H-cim<-n  of  the 
st.-itely,  courteous  K.tiglish  aristocrat.  As  I  chatted  to 
that  splendid  old  man,  the  .soul  of  cidvalry  and  honor,  I 
reali/.ed  why  .John  Re<lmond  was  so  anxious  for  the 
son's  succe.s-s.  The  Irivh  leader  is  a  supreme  judge  of 
men. 

John  Reilmond's  capacity  for  loyalty  to  his  friends  is 
only  second  to  his  loyalty  to  hin  country.  An  incident 
that  occurred  last  seH.Hlon  illustratts  iMith  character- 
istics. It  was  a  very  busy  w.Hsion  for  the  Irish  |wirty. 
P'our  days  a  week  the  Irish  leadi-r  wax  in  the  House  for 
twelve  hours  at  leii-nt,  from  noon  to  midnight.  NaturnI- 
ly,  his  We«lneMlay  evening*  were  pnvioUH.  One  of  the 
Irish  organi/.ationt  in  the  metro|Mi|JM  lwi<l  ask<-il  me  to 
lecture   for  them,   and  they  a.sketl  John    Redmond    to 
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pmtitlp.  Xo  other  lemler  of  n  pnrty  in  the  House  of 
ComiiionA  w«»rkiHl  ho  hanl  ;  none  other  would  have 
come.  Hut  .John  Keilniond  cnnie.  The  subject  was 
'*  In-Uiiil-i'uMtrihution  toCiviliwition."  Mr.  Kednioud, 
wK  wfiiried,  s|Mike  only  n  few  minutes. 

Bu:  -l>;«ce  he  revealed  his  jmssi. mate  ad- 

miration for  the  ifreat  deud  past  of  the  race  of  which  he 
l»  the  world-wide  figurehead,  the  uncrowneil  king. 
Then?  wa.s  no  nt>te  of  aimloj^y — t>nly  hurning  pride — in 
what  John  Uinhnond  h;id  to  say  of  the  civilizint;  move- 
ment which  coveretl  western  Kurope  with  seat.s  of  learn- 
ing, and  which  has  iKHiueatheil  to  after  generations 
artistic  monuments  like  the  matchless  liook  of  Kells. 
He  clos*"*!  witli  a  few  wonls  of  hearty  apiireciat ion  for 
the  work  the  young  men  are  doing  to-tlay  in  the  Gaelic 
league.  For  John  Redmond  always  appeals  to  young 
men,  alike  to  the  cultured  youth  of  Oxford  and  the 
more  liery  spirits  of  Mayo  or  Chicago. 

HIS  IMPERIALISM. 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  Redmond  I  was  more  or  less 
of  a  Separatist.  He  made  me  an  lmperiali>t.  I  <lo  not 
iise  that  word  to  designate  an  admirer  of  the  gorgeous 
Orientalism  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  nor  yet  a  follower  of 
the  narrowly  insular  policy  of  an  uneducated  Birming- 
ham tradesman.  John  Redmond  knew  the  empire. 
His  wife  wa.s  an  Au-stralian,  and  even  when  I  first  met 
liim  he  had  been  around  the  world.  The  great  free  com- 
munities— Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  even 
the  United  States — were  to  him  in  large  part  Irish 
suites.  Irish  brains  and  Irish  blood  had  helped  them 
to  freedom  and  to  pro.sperity.  It  was  a  new  point  of 
^icw  for  me.  I  do  not  speak  with  authority  on  this 
point,  but  I  do  .say  with  son.e  confidence,  that  never, 
while  John  Redmond  is  leader,  will  the  Iri.sh  iJarty 
consent  to  l)e  deprived  of  their  rightful  share  in  the 
government  of  their  empire. 

Strong  Nationalist  as  he  is,  John  Redmond  has  that 
touch  of  cosmopolitanism  that  is  peculiarly  Irish  and 
is  notably  wanting  in  the  average  Englishman.  A 
strictly  Puritanical  training  has  prevented  me  from 
Ijecoming  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  theater ;  on  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  on  which  I  have  broken  through  this 
rule.  I  went  to  see  the  "divine  Sarah"  play  "Hamlet" 
in  Paris.  John  Redmond  occupied  the  .stall  immediately 
behind  me.  A  few  days  after,  we  met  in  a  carriage  on 
the  Underground  in  Loudon  and  discussed  the  perform- 
ance. No  one  who  has  heard  the  Irish  leader  quote 
Shake.speare  can  ever  forget  it.  As  he  analyzed  the 
interpretation  by  the  greatest  actress  of  our  time  of 
Shakespeare's  immortal  creation,  or  criticised  the 
7iua/iCC8  of  the  original  that  had  been  lost  in  the  tran.s- 
lation,  I  was  compelled  to  say  to  myself,  "  Why,  Hamlet 
is  as  real  a  person  for  you  as  is  Arthur  Balfour."  This 
land  agitator,  barrister,  politician,  statesman,  whose 
eloquence  had  compelled  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  to 
unwilling  silence,  had  captivated  the  youth  of  Oxford 
and  of  Ireland,  and  on  who.se  words  vast  crowds  in 
three  continents  had  hung,  is  a  student  and  interpreter 
of  Shakespeare  greater  than  most  of  our  profes.sors  of 
English  literature — because  he  understands  men. 

LOOKING    AHEAD. 

Mr.  Redmond  spent  some  time,  before  starting 
for  America,   in  Auglmavanagh,   an   old   shoot- 


ing-box of  Mr.  ParnfiU's,      Thorn,  on  tlio  top  of 
lh«!  Wicklow  hills,  with  the  green  Hug  of  Ireland 
living  overhca<l,  lie  has  recruited   energies  which 
liad  lieen  somewhat  slniiiied  hy  lung  chjse  attend- 
ance in   the  House  of  (yonimons.      lie  has  Tiow 
gone  across  tho  Atlantic  to  appeal  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  who  dwell  in  tlie  greater  Ireland 
beyond  the  sea.      It  is  an  intei'esting  subject  for 
speculation  whether  the  time  will  ever  come  for 
Mr.  Kedmond  to  cross  the  Atlantic  upon  another 
mi.ssion, — to  appeal  for  tlie  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican  republic  against    the   British    Government. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  tliat  sucli  a  contin- 
geiic\'  may  never  arise.      But  if  England   were 
persistently  to  jjursue  the  in.ipolicy  of  arrogant 
disregard  of  Irish  aspirations,  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  the  Irish  might  some  day  turn  tlieir 
eyes  to  Wasliington  and  invoke  the  memory  of 
tlie  intervention  on   behalf  of   the  Cubans  as  a 
precedent  justifying  their  hope  that  the  American 
Government  might  cast  the  broad  shield  of  its 
mighty  power  over    anotlier    island    struggling, 
ami  rightly  struggling,  to   be  free.      Those  who 
care  to  do  such  things  would  find  little  diflBculty 
in  drawing  a  very  instructive  parallel  between 
the  state   of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  and  the 
Emerald  Isle.    Before  the  bar  of  history,  England 
stands  condemned  for  a  failure  in  Ii-eland  only  a 
few  degrees  less  scandalous  than  that  which  stood 
to  the  discredit  of  Spain  in   the  West  Indies. 
After  the  report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, it  is  no  longer  possible   for  us  to  deny 
that  the  predominant  partner  has  used  his  pre- 
dominance in  overtaxing  the  impoverished  nation 
which  lies  at  his  doors.     While  every  other  part 
of   the  empire  has  increased  in  population,  the 
Irish  race  has  dwindled,  and  is  dwindling  still. 
After  a  hundred  years  of  the  Union,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irisli   people  are    in   bitter  and 
silent  discontent  with  our  rule.      The   Irish  vote 
in  the  United  States  is  powerful.     The  spirit  of 
expansion  is  strong  ;   the  memory  of  the  swift 
and  easy  siiccess  which  they  achieved  in  Cuba 
dwells  in  the  memory  of  the  people.      The  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  at  present,  happily,  close,  intimate, 
and  friendly.      Such  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
Tliose  who  look  furtliest  into  the  future  and  are 
best  informed  as  to  the  stirring  of  imperial  am- 
bitions on  the  part  of  our  American  kinsfolk  will 
be  least  disposed  to  question  the  possibility  that 
our  relations  may  be  strained  in  the  distant  future 
so  severely  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  incon- 
ceivable that  an  American  party  should  entertain 
the  idea  that  it  was  acting  as  tlie  instrument  of  a 
righteous  Providence  in  undertaking  the  direct 
championship  of  the  Irish  cause. 


A   COLOSSAL   LXQUIRV   COMPLl'TLD. 

THE  TIIREP:-YEARS' AVORK  OFTnErXTTED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL 

COMMISSR)N. 


BV  SAMIKI.  M'CUNE  LINDSAY. 


THE  United  States  Industrial  Comniissioa 
was  established  l)y  Congivssional  enact- 
ment (June  18,  l!^'.»S)  to  serve  for  two  yi-ars, 
but  its  term  was  subsequently  extended  until 
December  15,  1901.  Its  purpose  is  a  twofold 
one:  (1)  "To  investijLrate  questions  pertaininj^ 
to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
business,"  and  ("2)  "to  report  to  Congress  and  to 
suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  on 
those  sultjects."'  The  law  elaborated  these  ob- 
jects still  further  by  saying  that  the  commission 
'•shall  furni.sh  such  information  and  suggest 
such  laws  as  may  be  ma<ie  a  basis  for  uniform 
legislation  "hy  the  various  States  of  the  L^iiion, 
in  order  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  be 
equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  consumer." 


I.— ORGAXIZATIOX. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  Senate,  five  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  appointed  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  those  bodies,  and  nine  other  persons, 
appointed  by  the  Tresident  of  the  Uniteil  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  methods  pursued  by  the  commi-ssion  were 
suggested  in  the  original  law,  as  follows:  "The 
commission  shall  give  reasotuible  time  for  hear- 
ing, if  deemed  necessary,  and  if  necessary  it  may 
appoint  a  sub-commission  or  sub-commissions  of 
its  own  members  to  make  investigation  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  ...  It  shall  have 
the  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papera,  and 
to  adndnister  oaths  an<l  affirmations." 

Mon<!y  nece.ssary  for  the  e-\{>ense3  of  the  com- 
mission, for  the  hiring  of  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers, the  payment  of  traveling  expen.ses  of 
witnesses  for  special  investigations,  and  for  tho 
salaries  of  certain  members,  was  appropriated. 
Senators  and  Hejiresentatives  appointed  on  tho 
commission  do  not  rcMM-ive  any  salary,  unless  the 
term  of  a  Senator  or  Hepre.sentativo  shouhl  ex- 
pire while  a  member  of  tlie  commission.  In  thi.s 
case  he  does  not  cease  to  bo  a  memlKT  of  the 
commission,  but  may  serve  until  tho  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  ho  was  appointed,  and 
may  draw  pay  frouj  tho  time  his  term  as  Senator 


or  Representative  expired  at  tlie  same  salary  re- 

c«'ived  liy  mend)ers  appoint*'*!    by  the   T'  '. 

The  nine  memlM.'r8  appointed    by  the   1  ;it 

are  paid  a  salary  of  |;3,G00  each  per  annum. 

OKIGIN    OK    THE    COMMISSION. 

The  idea  of  the  commission  originated  with 
.Mr.  Thomas  W.  riiillips,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  a  western  district  in  renn.sylvania,  pr.>i- 
tieiit  of  the  Citizens'  National  Hank  of  Newcas- 
tle, and  one  of  the  largest  individual  produrere 
of  petroleum  in  the  United  States.  .Mr.  Phillips 
was  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  Engli.>«li 
Hoyal  Commission  on  Labor,  and  his  fii-st  plan 
was  to  proviile  for  a  labor  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  s»'V- 
eral  Slates  relating  to  labor  ;  to  suggest  remetiial 
legislation  intended  to  make  the  conditions  of 
industry  more  uniform  in  the  several  States,  and 
to  remove  existing  causes  of  discontent.  He 
presented  a  l>ill  in  the  House  of  U«'presentatives 
ill  .Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term  which  passed 
both  liouses  of  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
I'le.sident.  On  December  G,  ISKT,  the  same  bill 
was  again  presented  by  Congressman  Grosvenor, 
of  Ohio.  In  its  consideration  by  Congre.';s  the 
t^cope  of  the  commission  was  somewhat  enlarge.!, 
and  the  »'mpha?-is  wjis  thrown  upon  the  inve^ti• 
gaiion  of  industrial  conditions  aitecting  both  cap- 
ital and  labor  rather  than  upon  the  labor  side  of 
the  problem.  This  bill  passed,  and  was  signed 
by  rresidenl  McKinley  on  June  18,  1898. 

MEMBEKS     OK     THE     COMMISSION  :      BENATOKS      AND 
KEPUESENTATIVKS. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  was  speedily 
provided  for  by  the  following  appointments  : 
Vice-rie.«i.leiit  Hobart  named  Senators  James 
H.  Kyle,  of  Soutli  Dakota;  Holes  Penrose,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Lee  Mantle,  of  Montana  ;  Joiin 
W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  and  Stephen  H.  Mai- 
lory,  of  Florida.  Speaker  Heed  appointed  Con- 
gr.-.ssmen  John  J.  (iardner,  of  New  Jersey; 
William  Lorimcr,  of  Illinois  ;  William  C.  Lover- 
ing,  of  MjL-^sMichuseit.^  .  Leonidaa  S.  Livingston, 
of  Georgia,  and  Joim  C.  Hell,  of  Colorado,  as  tlio 
five  memlxM-s  of  the  House  of  Hepre»ontaliv««. 
Tlie.Mo  api>ointmenl8  ft.Uoweil  logically  from  the 
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orpinization  of  the  two  houses  of  Conj;ross,  ami 
i'         ■  Mtt'il  litll»MlilT"uMilly.     Senator  Kylo 

w...  ::iaii   «>f  tlu>   Senati' ('uiiiiiiilteo  on 

Kducation  and  LalKir,  and  Scnalui-s  rcnroso  and 
Mantle  wen*  nu'inlnM-s  of  this  coniniilteo.  Sona- 
tors  Daniel  and  Mallory  had  identified  themselves 
with  discussions  of  subjects  in  tlie  line  of  the 
work  of  the  conunission.  The  appointees  repre- 
senting the  House  comprised  the  five  members  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Labor,  Agriculture,  and 
Capital.  Mr.  Gardner  was  also  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  on  labor. 

PRESIDENTIAL    APrOlNTEES. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  select  the  Presidential 
appointees,  because  it  was  recognized  that  the 
burden  of  the  work  would  naturally  fall  upon  the 
paid  members  of  the  commission,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  devote  the  major  part  of  their  time  to 
its  work,  and  also  because  the  Congressional 
duties  of  the  Senalore  and  Representatives  would 
probably  prevent  them  from  acting  in  other  than 
a  consulting  capacity.  The  President  construed 
the  law  strictly,  and  decided  that  he  could  ap- 
point only  persons  identified  with  business  or 
labor  interests.  The  names  of  many  persons — 
college  professors,  journalists,  and  others — whose 
special  training  made  them,  in  a  sense,  experts 
on  many  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
commission,  were  therefore  not  considered  eli- 
gible. The  leading  representatives  of  labor  were 
either  afraid  of  committing  themselves  to  the 
results  of  an  investigation  that  might  prove  hos- 
tile to  labor  interests  or  they  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  the  service  of  labor  organizations  to  be 
willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  this  work. 
The  salary  provided  was  too  small  to  secure  the 
services  of  successful  and  farsighted  business 
men  unless  they  could  be  appealed  to  from  the 
motive  of  public  spirit.  The  great  business  ex- 
pansion of  the  country  made  it  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  get  men  of  this  type  who  would  at  that 
particular  time  be  willing  to  curlail"  their  private 
business  activities  by  accepting  sucli  an  appoint- 
ment. 

After  counsel  with  many  persons  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  commission,  President  JNIcKinley 
finally  appointed  the  following  persons  :  A.  L. 
Harris,  of  Ohio,  former  lieutenant-governor  of 
that  State,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  a  probate  judge, 
previously  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  and  tlie 
House  of  Piepresentatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  a  farmer  by  occupation  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  ;  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  former  Congressman  and  the  author  of 
the  first  bill  proposing  the  commission,  a  pro- 
ducer of  petroleum,  and  a  banker  Vjy  occupation  ; 
Charles  J.  Harris,  of  North  Carolina,  a  graduate 


of  Vale  College,  a  lawyer,  .iiid,  at  iIk;  time  of 
his  appoiutnuMit.  president  of  sciveral  industrial 
corporations  ;  Ellison  A.  Smythe,  a  banktu'  and 
manufacturer,  especially  interested  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  South  ;  S.  N.  I).  North,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, secretary  of  the  National  AssocMation 
of  "Wool  Manufacturers,  ecliior  of  the  pul)lications 
of  that  as.sociation,  and  an  expert  on  industrial 
statistics;  John  N.  l^'arquhar,  of  New  York; 
M.  1).  Hatchford,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  ;  P^ugene  D.  Conger,  of 
Michigan,  director  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board 
of  Trade  and  publisher  of  the  (J rand  Rapids 
Ilvrahl,  and  Fiaiik  P.  Sargent,  of  Illinois,  grand 
master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men. Mr.  Sargent  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  John  L.  Kennedy,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union, 
was  appointed  in  his  place. 

WORKING    GROUPS. 

The  commission  as  thus  constituted  organized 
itself  with  Senator  Kyle  as  chairman,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips as  first  vicc-chaii-nian,  and  Mr.  Gardner  as 
second  vice-cliairman.  It  appointed  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Sackett,  a  journalist,  as  secretary,  and 
also  at  the  outset  organized  five  sub-commissions, 
each  composed  of  five  members:  (1)  On  Agri- 
culture and  Agricultural  Labor,  with  Governor 
Harris,  chairman  ;  (2)  on  Conditions  of  Labor 
and  Capital  Employed  in  Manufacturing  and 
General  Business,  with  Mr.  Smythe,  chairman  ; 
(3)  on  Conditions  of  Labor  and  Capital  Employed 
in  Mining,  Senator  Daniel,  chairman  ;  (4)  on 
Transportation,  Mr.  Phillips,  chairman  ;  (5)  on 
Statistics,  ^Ir.  North,  chairman.  The  commission 
also  adopted  certain  rules  of  procedure,  and  drew 
up  topical  plans  of  inquiry  in  the  subjects  cov- 
ei-ed  by  the  first  four  sub-commissions.  Both 
the  rules  and  the  plans  of  inquiry  have  necessa- 
rily been  modified  considerably  in  practice. 

CnANGES    in    PERSONNEL. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  has  also 
changed  somewhat  since  the  date  of  organiza- 
tion. When  Senator  Mantle  left  Congress,  in 
March,  1899,  he  resigned  from  the  commission, 
and  Senator  Bard,  of  California,  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  Senator  Kyle  died  in  July,  1901, 
and  his  place  on  the  commission  has  not  been 
filled.  Representative  Theobald  Otjen,  of  Wis- 
consin, has  taken  the  place  of  Representative 
Lovering,  of  Massachusetts.  Representative 
Smythe,  of  South  Carolina,  resigned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  North,  one 
of  the  best- equipped  members  of  the  commission, 
resigned  in  the  summer  of  1899  in  order  to  ac- 
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cept  his  appointment  in  the  Census  Bureau  as 
chief  statistician  for  maiuifacturers,  ami  Col. 
Albert  Clark,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Colonel  Clark  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  commission  in  Septemb«'r,  1901,  succeeding 
Senator  Kyle.  Mr.  Katchford  resigned  in  tlu- 
summer  of  1900,  to  become  chief  of  the  Ohiu 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Charles  11. 
Litchinau,  former  grand  s<>cretary -treasurer  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  appointed  to  fill  this 
vacancy.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  re- 
signed in  September,  1900,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  formerly  sociology  li- 
brarian in  the  Xew  York  State  Library,  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  administration  and  finance  at 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  He  had  been 
employed  by  the  commission  in  October.  1S99, 
as  economic  expert,  for  the  purpose  of  editing  its 
reports  and  preparing  digests  and  indexes. 

SPECIAL    WOKK    OK    MK3SRS.     PUII.LII'S    ANI> 
DURAND. 

The  chief  work  of  direction,  and  tlie  largest 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  sustained  etforts 
of  the  commission  in  its  work,  Iiave  rest«'d  upon 
the  first  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phil- 
lips, and  upon  Secretary  Durand.  The  main 
credit  for  the  valuable  work  which  tlie  commis- 
sion has  done  may  be  given  to  these  two  men 
without  detracting  from  the  honest,  faithful,  and 
efficient  service  of  the  other  members.  IIi>'h 
purpose,  broad  sympathies,  and  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  liave 
characterized  Mr.  Pliillips'  directive  work,  and 
have  enabled  the  commi.ssiou  to  secure  far  better 
results  than  might  otherwi.se  have  been  possible. 
Dr.  Durand  brought  to  the  commission  trained 
service  of  a  high  order.  His  skill  is  particularly 
noticeable,  in  tlie  digests  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  reviews  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  commission's  report,  as  well  as  in 
the  separatt!  reports  on  s[)ecial  topics  prepareil  by 
the  secretary  of  the  c'lmMii-ssion  or  uiider  his  di- 
rection. 

This  feature  is  a  model  for  Goveiiimeiit  pub- 
lications, in  which  too  oft«;n  a  wealth  of  mati'rial 
is  buried  t(jo  deeply  for  prompt  reference.  Dr. 
Durantl's  <ligest8  of  testimony  give  in  brief  the 
es.sential  ."^tatenients  of  each  witness  on  a  particu- 
lar subject,  so  that  the  digest  can  quickly  be  read 
through,  without  reference  to  the  original  testi- 
mony. At  the  same  time,  page  references  to  the 
original  tt-stimony  are  inserted  after  each  state- 
ment, so  that-  any  ])oint  can  be  verified  or  ampii 
fied.  The  review  of  the  evi<ience  consists  of  the 
substance  of  the  digest,  but  condensed  and  treat- 
ed tojiicaliy  witliout  reference  to  the  order  in 
which   the  witnesses  testified,      'i'ho  review  also 


gives  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  witnesses  as 
to  the  general  results  of  the  evidence  presented. 

It  {iresents  this  consensus  withont  <••  '  i.  and 

without  drawing  any  conclusions.     1: iply  a 

summary  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  several 
questions  jus  iliscu.ssed.  Footnotes  indicate  tlie 
name  of  the  witness  representing  each  opinion 
expressed,  and  refer  to  the  place  where  his  testi- 
mony appears.  The  digest,  the  review,  and  the 
testimony  it.self  are  fully  indexed,  and  frecjuent 
cross-references  make  tlie  whole  material  of  each 
volume  accessible  for  either  the  student  or  the 
l)ractical  h'trislator  who  consults  its  pages.  Few 
oi  our  (Jovernment  publications  include  tliese  im 
portant  details,  and  it  is  to  be  ho|>eil  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  Industrial  Commission  will  in  the 
future  ]>e  followed  in  this  respect  liy  the  compilei-s 
of  all  of  our  (lovernmeiit  jtublicatioiis 


ir.— THE  COMML^SIOX   .\T  WORK. 

To  make  wise  and  practical  suggestions  for  the 
framing  of  laws  concerning  immigration  and  the 
interests  of  labor,  agriculture,  and  business  in  our 
gr(!at  country  is  a  task  which  requires  qualities, 
not  only  of  fidelity  and  of  scholarship,  but  of 
statesmanship,  insight,  experience,  and  personal 
honor.  We  have  reached  a  peculiarly  critical 
jieriod  in  our  industrial  history.  With  every 
opportunity  opening  before  the  capitalist,  the 
farmer,  aiul  the  working  man,  there  are  yet  great 
social  and  economic  forces  in  play  which  must 
also  be  appreciated  in  order  that  not  only  our 
])rosperity  may  continue,  but  also  our  national 
ideals  and  standards  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
our  large  sphere  of  activity.  Hence,  for  this 
task  it  was  practically  neces.sary  to  bring  together 
representatives  of  every  phase  of  opinion. 

Two  questions  had  to  be  .solved  by  the  com- 
mission :  First,  what  can  we  find  out  in  refer- 
ence to  these  interests  ?  Secoml,  what  legisla- 
tion will  remove  the  present  evils  incident  to 
rapid  industrial  evolution  ?  The  first  (piestion 
wjis  solved  by  the  far-reaching  and  impartial  in- 
quiry carried  on  by  the  commission.  It  sum- 
moned representatives  from  many  different  walks 
in  life,  with  widely  varying  experience  and  abil- 
ity, with  differing  ideas,  needs,  wants,  and  theo- 
ries, to  testify  as  to  the  present  condition  of  im- 
migration, labor,  agriculture,  and  Imsiness  in 
the  United  Slates.  Great  capitalists  appeared 
before  the  commission,  and  the  plainest  work- 
ing men  ;  farmers,  lalK>r  leaders,  Imsiness  organ- 
izers, anil  finaiiciors.  The  testimony  was  pre- 
served vn/mtim,  and  forms  a  n-markable  social 
record,  full  of  suggestion  ancl  information  to  any 
one  who  ca?i  n'ad  between  the  lines  the  social 
standards  and  conditions  and   desires  of  a  great 
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nation.  If  any  one  in  the  whole  country  liml  a 
g  '"  of  any  sort,  or  a  criticism,  or  an  in- 

8j'.i.ii..u.  or  an  idea,  it  was  n  possible  thing  for 
him  to  prestMit  hi8  thought  and  have  it  coiisi<l- 
ered  by  a  Ixxly  of  men  wlu>so  work,  for  the  time 
being,  wa.>!  to  suggest  remedit's  for  every  indus- 
trial wrong,  and  to  atld  to  the  comfort  and  jiros- 
perity  of  every  citizen  whom  these  affairs  con- 
cerned. 

EXPERT    HELP. 

To  secure  information,  it  called  before  it,  not 
only  curaory  witnesses,  who  spoke  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  also  employed  a  cor[)s  of  exports  to 
further  the  completeness  of  the  testimony  by  sup- 
plementing it  with  special  reports  containing 
data,  scientifically  obtained  and  classified,  bearing 
upon  individual  and  iiiipurtant  topics. 

In  aiHition,  it  drew  upon  the  vitality,  enter- 
prise, and  experience  of  prominent  business 
men  ;  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  universities, 
— their  specialists  in  economics  and  allied  sub- 
jects ;  it  engaged  educators,  workers,  and  public 
ailministrators.  In  fact,  in  every  department, 
the  commission  attempted  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  representative  body  of  thought,  not  from 
one  class  only,  but  from  every  class  whose  per- 
sonal interests  could  be  involved,  or  whose  in- 
tellectual outlook  was  specially  concerned  with 
the  subjects  under  discussion. 

The  commission  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  at 
the  outset  the  services  of  Prof.  J.  \V.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
investigations  of  trusts  or  industrial  combina- 
tions, to  which  subject  two  large  volumes  of  the 
commission's  report  relate.  The  plans  proposed 
by  Professor  Jenks,  and  the  methods  of  work 
outlined  by  him.  proved  so  helpful  that  his  ser- 
vices were  retained  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  term  of  the  commission,  and  he  was  given 
much  latitude  in  the  selection  of  witnesses,  and 
in  their  cross-examination,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  of  special  reports. 

In  the  subject  of  transportation,  the  commis- 
sion enlisted  Prof.  Emory  R.  Jo]in.son,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ; 
Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  R.  C.  McCrea,  and 
others.  In  the  subject  on  immigration  and  labor. 
Prof.  J.  R.  Commons  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  who 
also  acted  as  advisory  counsel  to  the  commission 
and  compiled  a  digest  of  labor  laws  ;  Dr.  Max 
West,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  Dr. 
Kate  H.  Claghorn,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Edgerton,  late 
fellow  of  Cornell  University,  and  others.  These 
special  reports  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  mate- 


rial at  first  hand,  presented  with  a  unity  of  treat- 
ment which  could  not  be  secured  in  the  verbatim. 
testimony  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  The  more 
extfuth'd  sptH'ial  reports  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Prison  Liil)oi-.  by  William  M.Sfeuart.  with 
an  appendix,  compiled  l)y  N'ictor  II.  Olmsted, 
which  gives  a  digest  of  the  convict-labor  laws  in 
force  in  the  United  States  in  1S98  ;  (2)  'i'rust  and 
Corporation  Laws,  l)y  J.  W.  Jenks  ;  (3)  Labor 
liOgislation,  by  Frederic  J.  Stiuison  ;  (4)  Agri- 
cultural Boards  ;  (f))  Kl(!vator  and  Warehouse 
Laws  ;  (6)  Taxation  of  Transportation  Compa- 
nies, by  R.  C.  McCrae  ;  (7)  Railway  Regidation 
Under  Foreign  and  Domestic  Laws,  by  B.  II. 
Meyer ;  (8)  Taxation  of  Corporations,  by  George 
Clajjperton  ;  (9)  Prices  of  Industrial  Securities  ; 

(10)  Cost  an<l  Prices  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products  ; 

(11)  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  Oil,  Salt, 
Sugar,  and  Bakmg  Powder;  (12)  General  Sta- 
tistics of  Immigration  and  Foreign-Born  Popula- 
tion, by  E.  DanaDurand  ;  (13)  Economic  Factors 
of  Immigration,  by  John  R.  C(nninons  (this  also 
includes  a  section  by  Kate  H.  Claghorn  on  the 
Foreign  Immigration  in  New  York  City)  ;  (14) 
Asiatic  Labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Thomas  F. 
Turner;  (15)  Condition  of  Foreign  Legislation 
Upon  Matters  Affecting  General  Labor,  by  Fred- 
eric J.  Stimson  ;  (IG)  Labor  Organizations,  Labor 
Disputes,  and  Arbitration,  by  Charles  E.  Etlger- 
ton  and  E.  Dana  Durand  ;  (17)  Railway  Labor, 
by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay;  (18)  Industrial 
Combinations  in  Europe,  by  J.  W.  Jenks  ;  (19) 
The  Distribution  of  Farm  Products,  by  John 
Franklin  Crowell. 

THE    FORM    OF    THE    REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  commission  will  consist  of 
nineteen  octave  volumes.  Eighteen  volumes  are 
devoted  to  testimony  and  special  reports.  The 
nineteenth  contains  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mission and  its  final  report.  These  volumes 
probably  include  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
million  words.  It  would  take  a  rapid  public 
speaker,  with  eight  hours  a  day,  at  least  one 
year  to  deliver  the 'report  ;  and  a  reader  would 
require  at  least  six  months,  devoting  ten  hours  a 
day  to  the  task,  to  read  it  through  !  One- third 
to  one-half  of  this  material  is  made  up  of  verbatim 
reports  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  material  is  required  for  the  special 
reports  of  the  various  experts.  The  other  vol- 
umes are  devoted  to  the  digests,  reviews,  indexes, 
summaries,  and  conclusions  of  the  commission. 

It  may  perhaps  aid  those  who  may  wish  to 
study  both  the  testimony  and  the  special  reports 
at  first  hand  to  give  the  following  list  of  the 
titles  of  the  individual  volumes.  Only  eight 
volumes  have  as  yet  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
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sional  edition,  but  Congress  has  provided  for  a 
large  edition  for  public  distribution  through  the 
usual  channels,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will 
l)e  ready  soon. 

1.  Prelinunary  Report  on  Trusts  and  Indus- 
trial Combinations;  H.  Trust  and  Corporation 
Laws  of  the  United  States  and  several  States, 
and  Court  Decisions;  III.  Prison  Labor;  IV. 
Transportation  ;  V.  Labor  Legislation,  National 
and  State  ;  VI.  Distrilmtion  of  Farm  Products  ; 
\'I1.  Capital  and  Labor  in  Manufacturing  and 
General  Business;  VIII.  Chicago  Labor  Dis- 
putes; IX.  Transportation  (second  volume);  X. 
Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Labor  (te.stimonv 
and  digest);  XI.  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Labor  (appendices  and  special  reports);  XII. 
Conditions  of  Capital  and  Labor  in  the  Mining 
Industries;  XIU.  Trusts  and  Industrial  Com- 
binations (second  volume);  XIV.  Conditions  of 
Capital  and  Labor  in  Manufacturing  and  General 
Business  (second  volume);  XV.  Immigration 
and  Education  (testimony,  digests,  and  special 
reports);  XVI.  Foreign  Labor  Legislation  ; 
XVII.  Labor  Organizations,  Labor  Disputes, 
and  Arbitration,  and  Hallway  Lai)or  (two  special 
reports);  XVIII.  Industrial  Combinations  in 
Europe  ;  XIX.  Final  Report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

THE   TESTIMONY    OF   WITNESSES. 

The  taking  of  testimony  began  early  in  De- 
cember, 1.S9M,  and  continued  until  June,  IKOl. 
The  regularly  organized  sub-commi.ssions  did  not 
hear  testimony  apart  from  the  commission  as  a 
whole,  although  the  commi.ssion  at  times  dele- 
gated some  of  its  members  to  sit  at  Chicago,  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
large  centers,  in  order  to  secure  witnesses  who 
did  not  want  to  come  to  Washington.  The 
greater  part  of  the  testimony,  however,  was 
taken  at  Washington.  Little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  securing  the  presence  of  the  wit- 
nes.ses  the  commission  desired  to  hear.  They 
were  selected  with  great  care,  and  representetl 
those  who  could  speak  with  authority  for  various 
departments  of  industry.  The  commission  prol*- 
ably  had  the  power  to  subp(pna  witnesses  and 
compel  their  attendance,  although  this  point  was 
not  tested  in  the  courts  and  the  commission 
made  no  use  of  it. 

(I)    ON    TKL'STS. 

In  the  investigation  of  trusts,  those  interestofl 
in  the  formation  of  in<iustrial  combinations 
natiirally  made  up  tlie  great  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses heard.  Th(;ir  testimony  is  largely  de- 
scriptive of  the  inethodn  f»f  the  foniuition  of 
trusts,  and  the  ways  in  whicli  they  carry  on  their 


busines.s.  In  a  few  castas  the  rivals  of  one  trust 
would  tell  some  of  the  secrets  id  which  the 
public  was  most  ii/  !  wliich  were  not  re- 
vealed  in    the    lestii,,   ,.,    uf  the  rep-    < •   ■; 

of  that  trust.      For  the  most  part,  t; 
of  the  consumer  and  of  the  public  were  neces- 
sarily represented  in  the  form  of  ns.  put 

either  by  the  members  of  the  con n  or  by 

its  expert  agents.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  industrial  life, — the  heads  of  great  cor- 
porations,— not  only  made  full  and  frati':  •  • 
ments,  and  furnished  documents  wiiicli  w 
quested,  but  submitted  to  cross-examination  for 
hours,  and  ajtparently  sympathized  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  C(jmmission. 

Leading  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  trusts  were 
ex- Judge  E.  II.  Gary,  president  of  the  Federal 
Steel  Company  ;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  pv  '  • 
of  the  L  nited  States  Steel  Corporation  ;  i 
H.  Flint  ;  James  B.  Duke,  president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  ;  Daniel  G.  Reid, 
president  of  the  American  Tin  Plato  Company, 
and  Henry  ().  Ilavemeyer,  president  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  list  also 
includes  prominent  corporation  lawyers  antl  trust 
organizers  sucli  as  James  H.  Dill,  of  New  York  ; 
John  R.  Dos  Passos  ;  E.  R.  Chapman  :  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  submitted  a  written  statement 
on  his  affidavit  ;  Jolin  D.  Arch1>old,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  such 
well-known  economic  students  and  writers  as 
Professor  IIufTcutt,  of  Coriudl  ;  Profe.'^sor  (Jun- 
ton,  of  New  York  ;  Edward  Atkinson  ;  F.  B. 
Thurl)er,  president  of  the  United  States  Export 
Association,  and  others. 

(2)    ON    THANSPORTATION. 

The  testimony  on  transportation  topics  includes 
that  of  prominent  railroad  presidents, — John  K. 
Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  vS:  Ohio  Railroad  ;  Stuv- 
vesant  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central  ;  Samuel  R. 
Callaway,  late  of  the  New  York  Central  ;  E.  P. 
Ripley,  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  i^  Santa  Vi?, 
and  A.  B.  Stickni'y,  of  the  Cliirago  (J real  West- 
ern. It  also  inchules  representatives  of  tlie  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commi.ssion,  including  Judge 
Knupp,  its  president;  Charles  A.  Prouty  ;  E.  A. 
Moseley,  .secretary  of  the  commission  ;  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  brotherhoods  and  orders  of  railway  em- 
ployees, togetlier  with  their  legislative  repi  ■ 

tive  at    Wa.sliinglon,   Mr.    11.    R.   Fuller;    .,    

students  of  transportation  topics,  including  I'ru- 
fcrssor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  ;  Prof.  E.  !i.  John- 
son, of  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennsylvanm  ^' •  II. 
T.  Newroml),  formerly  of  the  Cnited  l>e- 

parlmentof  Agriculture,  and  ProfoHMor  Ripley,  of 
the  Miissjichusetla  Institute  of  Technology  ul  Bo* 
ton,  Mu^. 
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(.'.)    ON    LAUOK    AND    INDUSTRY. 

T"  !iy   on    Inbor,    inami(ni'turt\s,    and 

gciu I -s  oaino  in  jiart  from  labor  repro- 

sontativos  ami  sliuleiUs  of  labor  problems  ;  from 
the  presidents  of  labor  unions  ;  fn)m  factory  in- 
spectors, inchuling  Miss  Klorcnce  Kelley,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Miss  F.  H.  Ames  ;  Miss  De  GnifTeii- 
rieil,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  ; 
'■  "ler.  of  Georgia  ;  Jiiines  M.  Gilbert, 

I >..o  Hoard  of  Arbitration  and  Medi- 
ation of  New  York  ;  N.  F.  Thompson,  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  ;  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor ;  Daniel  O'Leary,  chief  factory  inspector  of 
Xew  York,  and  John  M.  McMackiu,  commissioner 
of  lalwr  statistics,  of  Xew  York  ;  representative 
business  men  like  John  H.  Converse  on  locomo- 
tive manufacturing,  Charles  J.  Ilarrah  on  tlie 
steel  industry,  Theodore  Justice  on  the  wool  in- 
dustry, and  Charles  IL  Cramp  on  shipbuilding  ; 
students  of  labor  conditions,  including  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  on  the  unemployed  ;  Bishop 
Potter  on  ai'bitration,  James  B.  Reynolds  on  so- 
cial settlements  and  the  sweating  system,  Walter 
A.  Wyckoff  on  the  conditions  of  common  labor- 
ers, and  Robert  A.  "Woods  on  college  settle- 
ments. The  testimony  on  labor  organizations 
came  from  the  leading  men  elected  to  represent 
organized  labor  in  its  several  departments,  and 
included  such  men  as  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and 
Mr.  Schaffer,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers.  The  testimony  on  agricul- 
ture included  the  representatives  of  the  State 
boards  of  agriculture  ajid  experts  from  the  fed- 
eral department  of  agriculture. 


IIP— RESULTS. 

With  so  enormous  a  task  in  hand,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  prove  to  be  more  notable 
in  the  collection  of  information  than  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  definite  and  positive  conclusions. 
The  information  collected  by  the  commission  is 
thorotighly  representative  of  actual  conditions, 
and  is  collated  in  a  form  that  makes  it  of  greater 
public  service  than  most  Government  inquiries, 
and  these  considerations  alone  have  more  than 
justified  its  existence.  From  tlie  very  construc- 
tion of  such  a  body,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
agreement  in  conclusions,  except  with  reference 
to  very  plain  and  general  lines  of  public  policy. 
To  examine  critically  the  results  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  in  any  one  department  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  this  entire  ar- 
ticle ;  therefore,  we  can  here  only  briefly  sum- 


marize a  few  of  the  more  notable  features  of  the 
commission's  report. 

TUK    I'KOBI.KM    OK    TIU'STS. 

In  many  respects,  that  part  of  the  commis- 
sion's report  dealing  with  "industrial  combina- 
tions" will  attract  the  greatest  attention,  both 
because  it  has  received  the  lai'gest  share  of  at- 
tention and  care  at  the  hands  of  the  commi.ssion 
itself  and  because  the  exceptional  growth  of 
trusts  in  the  three  years  covering  the  life  of  the 
commission  has  made  the  question  a  leading  one 
in  American  politics.  Two  large  volumes  of  the 
commission's  repoit  relate  to  industrial  combina- 
tions in  the  PTnited  States,  and  one  volume  to  in- 
dustrial combinations  in  Europe. 

TRUSTS    ECONOMIZE    PRODUCTION. 

The  desire  to  lessen  too  vigorous  competition 
is  pointed  out  as  the  chief  cause  of  industrial 
combinations.  In  some  cases  the  higli  protective 
tariff  has  tempted  rivals  into  the  field,  and  it  has 
likewise  shut  out  foreign  competition,  thus  mak- 
ing easier  the  combination  of  American  manu- 
facturers to  control  prices.  Tliese  combinations 
are  highly  economic,  and  better  adapt  the  supply 
to  the  demand.  The  better  control  of  produc- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  carry  smaller  stocks  of 
goods;  to  keep  factories  running  full  time  and 
labor  fully  employed.  Greater  uniformity  in 
standards  of  goods  is  secured,  and  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  suj>erintendence.  Mr.  Schwab  calls 
attention  to  the  specialization  and  adaptation  of 
material  made  possible  where  one  concern  con- 
trols an  industry.  Substantial  economies  are 
effected  by  the  elimination  of  middlemen  ;  by 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  advertising,  and  by 
safer  methods  in  the  extension  of  credit.  Some 
economy  is  also  effected  by  shipping  goods  to 
customers  from  the  nearest  plant. 

The  "form  of  organization  of  industrial  com- 
binations is  described  at  great  length,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  present  methods  of  promotion 
and  financiering  frequently  lead  to  overcapitaliza- 
tion, witli  a  tendency  to  stimulate  high  prices 
and  to  create  other  evils  decidedly  against  public 
interest. 

DIFFICULTIES    ENCOUNTERED    IN    RAISING    PRICES. 

The  testimony  of  nearly  all  the  representatives 
of  trusts  agrees  in  the  statement  tliat  unless  a 
combination  has  either  some  natural  monopoly 
of  the  raw  material  or  is  protected  by  a  patent, 
or  by  some  popular  trade-mark  or  brand,  any 
attempt  to  put  prices  above  competitive  rates 
will  eventually  result  in  failure.  The  fact  that 
export  prices  are  frequently  lower  than  prices 
for  the  home  market  is  justified  as  a  good  busi- 
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.ness  practice  in  the  interests  of  home  industry, 
and  of  regular  einployinent  for  labor.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  social  results  of  the  growth  of  trusts, 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  very  many 
lines  of  industry  the  independent  manufacturer 
is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  combination, 
provided  he  shows  an  equal  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  energy. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  largo  combi- 
nations, the  most  notable  pointed  out  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  managers  and  superintendents 
to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  business  that  a 
private  owner  or  manufacturer  would  do.  There- 
fore, tlie  larger  concerns  make  a  practice  of  pay- 
ing for  such  service,  in  part,  at  least,  by  an  in- 
terest in  the  business.  Apparently,  few  legislative 
remedies  are  needed.  Even  publicity  reganling 
the  business  of  corporations  is  opposed  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  as  an  'unwise  interference  with 
business. 

PrBLICITY    RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  forecast  the  final  rec- 
oramendatiuns  of  the  commission  on  these  points. 
The  commission  has,  however,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect investors,  recommended  legislation  requiring 
publicity  concerning  the  details  of  organization 
and  the  value  of  the  property  and  services  for 
which  stocks  or  securities  are  issued.  It  also  rec- 
ommends that  directors  of  such  combinations  be 
required  to  make  pul)lic  full  reports  of  their  finan- 
cial condition,  verified  by  competent  auditors  ;  to 
give  stockholders  access  to  records  of  directors' 
meetings  ;  to  publish  lists  of  stockholders  and 
their  holdings,  and  to  issue  annual  reports,  prop- 
erly audited,  showing  in  reasonable  detail  assets 
and  liabilities,  with  profit  and  loss  ;  such  report 
and  audit  being  submitted  under  oath,  and  sub- 
ject to  Government  inspection. 

That  part  of  the  report  relating  to  industrial 
combinations  in  Europe  is  simply  a  summary  of 
farts,  and  does  not  contain  opinions  or  recom- 
mendations. It  shows  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  Europe  toward  the  formation  of  such 
combinations.  In  Germany  and  Austria,  this  has 
trone  quite  as  far  as  in  the  United  States  ;  in 
Knglaml,  not  so  far,  and  in  France  the  move- 
ment is  still  less  pronounced.  The  causes  for 
the  movement  arc  substantially  those  found  in 
rho  United  States,  but  in<lustrial  combinations  in 
Eurof)e  have  not  been  aided,  as  a  rule,  l»y  dis- 
crimination in  transj)ortati<)n  rates,  as  has  lieen 
the  ca-jf;  in  the  Unit<'d  States  ;  nor  tlo  protective 
lanll.-)  .«eem  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
movement.  A  considerable  degree  of  publicity 
in  the  organization  of  corporations  has  been  at- 
taincid  in  Europe,  and  h'ls  prevented  the  ovila 
of   stock  •  watering.       European    legislation    has 


aimed  at  control  through  publicity  and  not  at 
the  extermination  of  trusts. 

TRANSPORTATION'    QCE8TI0N8. 

To  what  extent  do  discriminations  in  freight 
rates  prevail,  alTecting  the  dislril)Ution  of  in<iu8- 
try  and  the  welfare  of  localities?  W  •  .  •\ct 
have   transportation    chargt>8    on    the    ,  of 

goods  to  the  consumer  ?  How  are  investors  in 
railroad  securities  protected  ?  "What  share  of 
the  burdens  of  ta.vation  does  this  department  of 
industry  lx>ar?  Under  what  conditions  does 
the  army  of  one  million  employees  in  railroatl 
service,  with  perhaps  four  or  five  million  p<^rsons 
dependent  upon  their  earnings,  engage  in  an  oc- 
cupation next  only  in  importance  to  agriculture  ? 
How  are  they  i)iotecteil  against  the  risks  inci- 
dent to  such  employment  ?  What  community 
interests  are  involved  in  the  consolidation  and 
capitalization  of  railroads  ?  What  of  the  move- 
ment toward  Government  ownership  or  control 
of  transportation,  both  by  rail  and  water? 

FREIOUT    RATES    MIST    BE    REGULATED. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  in  what  is  essentially  public  service 
exist,  and  result  disastrously  to  producers,  con- 
sumers, and  to  the  interests  of  different  localities. 
These  evils  could  be  overcome,  as  they  have  been 
in  I^urope,  through  Government  ownership,  which 
might,  however,  result  in  a  loss  of  efficiency,  and 
in  even  greater  evils  incident  to  political  manip- 
ulation.     Government    control,   as   embodied    in 
the  existing  powers  of  the   Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion,  has  proven  inadecpiate  ;  and  if  these 
evils  are  to  be  dealt  with  successfully,  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  bo 
enlarged.      The  necessary  tendency  toward    mo- 
nopoly, and  the  advantages  of  monopolv  in  trans- 
portation business,  including  telegraph  ami   tele- 
phone service,  are  very  evident,  and  attempts  to 
secure  active  competition  seem  to  bo  unwise  and 
ineffective.      The  only  remedy  is  rigid  public  con- 
trol or  public  ownership.     The  interests  of  lal»or 
in  the  transportation  business  are  more  abundant- 
ly protecteil  l)y  l;ibor  organization   than  in  other 
departments  of  industry.      They  wouM  l»o  l>ene- 
fited,    however,    by  additional   legislation,    esj>o- 
cially  with  reference  to  emjjloyers'  liability,  and 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  emplovment.    It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  commission   will   n-com- 
mend    the     repeal     of    anti-)K>oling    legislation, 
provided  that  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CommisHJon  Ih^  nuido  more  effectivo.     The 
opinion,  apparently,  prevails  that  laxatii>n  upon 
gross  receipts  wouhl  liring  about,  in  this  industry, 
the  most  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of 
gov(>rnmcnt. 
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LAIIOR,     MAXrFACTrnES,    AND    QENICRAL     Bl'SINESS. 

Much  iuton'stinj;  information  supploinontary 
I..  ,K..,  ..  .iiainetl  in  tlio  volumes  on  iuilustrial 
lis  is  brought  out  in  the  vohimes  re- 
lating to  the  smaller  manufacturing   industries 

'  to  retail  business.  Especially  interesting 
_u  those  sections  relating  to  deparlnient  stores; 
to  the  couilitions  of  industry  and  labor  in  the 
South;  the  building  trades  ;  the  textile  industries  ; 
the  boot  and  shoe  business.  Such  sulgects  as 
the  effect  of  convict  labor  upon  business  inter- 
ests, the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  the  condi- 
tion of  industrial  training,  and  the  various 
problems  of  labor  organization  in  its  relation  to 
business  interests  are  also  discussed.  The  com- 
mission lias  not  yet  made  any  recommendations, 
and  probably  will  have  few  to  make,  afTectiiig 
the  conduct  of  the  small  business.  The  condi- 
tions under  which,  in  its  thousand  varieties,  gen- 
eral business  and  manufacturing  is  conducted 
are  too  varied  to  be  met  by  general  legislation 
even  within  the  confines  of  a  single  State.  In- 
formation concerning  details  of  such  matters 
will,  nevertheless,  be  appreciated  by  tliose  actu- 
ally engaged  in  business,  and  by  many  local 
legislative  and  administrative  authorities.  The 
conflicts  of  labor  and  capital  in  mining  industries 
are  discussed  at  some  length. 

LABOR,     IMMIGRATION',     AND    EDUCATION. 

These  topics  have  necessarily  been  treated  in 
numerous  reports  in  different  departments  of  the 
commission's  work.  Very  definite  information 
relating  to  labor  legislation,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  has  been  collated.  It  will  be 
possible,  from  the  commission's  reports,  to  study 
in  a  way  that  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  the 
history  of  organized  labor  ;  to  trace  its  strug- 
gles under  many  different  forms,  but  with  essen- 
tially common  elements,  in  different  industries, 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  country  ;  to  get 
at  the  real  objects  of  labor  leaders,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  aims  and  hopes  of  intelligent  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  will 
also  show  that  while  governmental  boards  of 
arbitration  have  in  only  a  few  instances  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, methods  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
do,  in  fact,  prevail  in  actual  business  life. 

IMMIGRATION    DOES   NOT   SERIOUSLY   AFFECT  WAGES. 

The  testimony  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
brings  out  some  of  the  fallacies  which  charac- 
terize popular  opinions  on  this  subject,  especially 
such  beliefs  as  that  emigrants  furnish  more  crimi- 
nals than  the  ratio  of  their  numbers  to  the 
general   population   would   justify.       Industrial 


depression  rather  than  immigration  aff(>cts  wages, 
and  the  present  iK)pulution  of  the  United  Slates 
can,  it  is  believed,  at  tlie  present  linu^  Itelter 
absorb  300,000  immigrants  than  our  smalhu- 
population  of  sonu'  years  ago  did  absori)  .")()(), 000 
to  700,000  annually.  A  difference  of  opiiiicjii  is 
expressed  regarding  the  efliciency  of  existing 
laws  to  restrict  immigration.  The  n.ethods  of 
inspection  are  explained.  In  a  special  statistical 
report,  the  secretary  of  the  commission.  Dr. 
Durand,  discusses  the  many  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant changes  that  have  occurred  in  tlie  last 
fifty  years  in  the  distribution  of  immigrants  ac- 
cording to  the  country  of  birth.  Up  to  1880, 
iuiiiiigrants  to  the  United  States  came  mainly 
from  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  Since 
that  time,  immigration  fi'om  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  has  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  five 
years  from  1885  to  1889  sucii  immigration  con- 
stituted 54  {)er  cent,  of  the  total  incoming. 
Professor  Commons  discusses  the  economic  effects 
of  immigration,  and  shows  its  relation  to  particu- 
lar trades,  to  liousing  conditions,  and  to  sweat- 
shop methods  of  production.  Many  immigrants 
are  coming  over  who  are  skilled  in  intensive 
methods  of  farming,  and  for  such  there  is  ample 
room.  The  particular  needs  of  different  States 
in  this  respect  are  outlined  in  this  report.  The 
present  legislation  on  immigration  is  confused 
and  ineffective,  and  the  changed  nature  of  tlie 
immigration  problem,  and  the  need  for  better 
legislation,  are  emphasized. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  John  F.  Cro well's  special  report  deals 
with  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  It  dis- 
cusses the  movement  of  crops,  and  such  subjects 
as  the  milk  supply  of  cities  and  towns  ;  the  ef- 
fect of  cold  storage  in  the  distribution  of  dairy 
products,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  the  relations  of 
the  grain- elevator  and  warehouse  business  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  ;  and  the  methods  of  mar- 
keting live  stock,  cotton,  hay,  tobacco,  and  wool. 
In  the  two  volumes  relating  to  agriculture  and 
agricultural  labor,  the  testimony  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  organization,  and  brings  out  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  tendency  to  industrial  com- 
bination, as  illustrated  in  the  fruit  growers' 
associations,  is  almost  as  strong  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  as  in  that  of  manufacturing. 

The  final  volume  of  the  commission's  report 
will  doubtless  summarize  the  chief  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  great  body  of  material.  How 
far  those  conclusions  will  be  sufficiently  definite 
to  be  embodied  into  law,  and  how  far  the  legis- 
lative authorities  in  the  several  States  or  in  the 
national  Congress  will  see  fit  to  act  upon  them, 
remains  to  be  seen. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OE  THE  MONTH. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

COMMERCIAL  Democrats"  is  the  term 
chosen  Ijv  their  cliief  spokesman,  Senator 
McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  to  designate  those 
Southern  members  of  the  oUl  Democratic  party 
who  have  come  out  against  free  trade  ami  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  policy  atjapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  for  American  jiroducts, — 
in  other  words,  a  system  of  reciprocity  in  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  tlie  Xorth  Ameiiain  Review  for  November, 
Senator  McLaurin  sketches  the  recent  industrial 
devel.)pment  of  some  of  the  Soutliern  States,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
South's  most  important  industries  have  been 
materially  benefited  l)y  the  existing  tariff,  as, 
for  instance,  the  lumber  interest  and  the  rice- 
growers,  whih',  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
urgent  need  of  a  duty  on  raw  cotton,  of  which 
70,000,000  pounds  was  imported,  last  year, 
from  Egypt. 

Senator  McLaurin  declares  that  the  Commer- 
cial Democracy  is  appealing  for  a  policy  that 
would  equally  benefit  the  wliole  nation,  and  that 
it  is  such  a  policy  as  Calhoun,  Ilayne.  Cheves, 
and  Lowndes  advocated  many  years  before  the 
Civil  War.  Those  leaders  of  the  old  Demo- 
cratic party  stood  for  commercial  and  political 
expansion,  and  the  Commercial  Democrats  of 
to-day  advocate  the  same  princij)les. 

"TAKE    BUSINESS    OUT    OF    POLITICS." 

"The  men  who  are  making  the  South  to-day 
are  those  great  captains  of  industry  who  are  con- 
verting our  raw  material  into  the  finishtMl  product, 
and  no  mawkish  sentimentality  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  this  grand  work.  What 
we  need  is  less  politics  and  more  business.  One 
thing  is  ct-rtaiii,  the  dollar  has  been  taken  out  of 
politics.  That  is  scttlrd,  like  expansion  and  free 
trade.  Now  let  us  take  business  out  of  politics. 
Let  us  all  be  Americans  only,  and  not  Demo<-rafs 
or  K«'publicans,  on  measures  which  involve  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  the  better  development  of 
her  resources,  the  extension  of  her  industry,  an<l 
the  expansion  of  her  commcn)'.  While  on  a 
purely  sectional  question,  like  white  supremacy, 
a  man  mu.st  stand  by  his  own  people,  it  is  a  crime 
for  any  i)arty  to  test  party  fealty  by  those  bmail, 
non-politi<-al  AiiM'rican  measures  which  in  their 
e8.senc<!  involve  llie  w<'lfare  of  lh('  entire  nation. 
I'resident  McKinley  recognized,  as  1  heartily  be- 


lieve President  Roosevelt  will,  that  property  and 
intelligence  must  control  tlio  South  as  elst^whore, 
that  business  men  must  fill  the  oflices  and  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  Government  in  the  South, 
as  in  the  East,  the  North  and  the  West. 

'•The  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  The 
South  desires  to  share  in  the  opportunity  which 
is  before  the  nation.  The  people  of  the  Old 
"World  cannot  pro<luce  food  enough  for  their  con- 
sumption. The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
producing  yearly  a  greater  and  greater  surplus 
of  those  products  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
uses,  and  for  which  it  is  paying  us  humlreds  of 
millions  of  gold.  If  properly  liantlled.  tlie  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  favor  will  grow  heavier  from 
vear  to  year  ;  if  we  sell  for  gold  all  that  we  sell, 
and  buy  for  gold  all  that  we  buy,  the  financial 
center  of  the  civili/A'd  world  will  have  perma- 
nently pa-ssed  from  London  to  New  York,  as  it 
passed  from  The  Hague  to  London." 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  WORK. 

THE  December  World's  Work  gives  an  inter- 
esting glimpse  of  the  Pn>sident  as  he  ap- 
pears in  his  work  at  the  White  House,  showing 
the  exhilarating  vigor  of  President  Roosevelt's 
personality,  which  has  evidently  seen  no  waning 
in  the  position  of  chief  magistrate,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  his  perceptions  : 

"  Every  visitor  to  the  White  House  receives  a 
shock — an  invigorating  shock  of  frank  earnest- 
ness. When  you  go  into  the  President's  recep- 
tion-room you  will  see  some  man  who  seeks  an 
ofTice  for  a  friend  or  a  follower,  and  he  speaks  in 
a  low  tone  to  the  Presid<>nt.  The  President  an- 
swers or  questions  him  (piickly,  so  that  ev<«rylM>dy 
in  the  room  lu'ars  what  he  says, — he  is  an  amli- 
ble,  not  a  whispering.  President.  Another  man 
approaches  him  an<i  speaks  hesitatingly.  'Tell 
me  what  you  have  to  .say  quickly,  <juickly,'  says 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  story  is  told  of  a  jxihtical 
visitor  who  came  to  seek  a  postal  apjMiintment 
for  a  friend.  After  presenting  his  ca.se,  h»>  said  : 
'  Mr.  President,  I  have  hero  a  numlx^r  of  paiM>r9 
U'aring  on  the  subject.  I  supjxwe  I  ought  to 
leave  them  with  tlu*  Post  ( )nice  Department.' 

"  '  No,  let  me  see  them.'  Then  as  the  Presi- 
dent hastily  ran  his  eye  over  them  ho  laid  aside 
one  that  was  marked  'Petition  ;'  then  another; 
and  a  third.  '  Petition,'  said  he  ;  •  I  could  get  a 
petition  to  huve  you  hangeu,'  and  he  gave  llieso 
i)ack  to  the  visitor. 
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HOW    VISITORS    AHE    RECEIVED. 

*'Mr.  Hoosovelt  comes  into  his  nmlionco-room 
nlort.  -f,    with   the   air  of  a  man  who  has 

soinei.......  :  ■  do.      Tlioro's  a  spring  in  liis  stt'p. 

There  is  candor  in  his  manner  and  a  natural  cor- 
diality, but  his  quickness  of  motion  and  of  mind 
pives  a  new  sensation.  Hegin  to  make  to  liini 
the  little  sjx^eoh  that  you  lunl  thought  out  before- 
hand, and  you  soon  see  that  he  is  outrunning 
you.  While  you  are  still  in  your  preface,  ho  has 
jumpeil  into  the  middle  of  what  you  mean  to  say, 
and  he  answers  you  before  you  have  spoken  it. 
During  a  three-minute  interview  he  has  time  to 
rush  you  forward  with  your  story,  to  take  in  and 
digest  all  that  you  meant  to  say,  to  laugh,  to 
look  you  in  the  face  squarely,  to  give  you  an 
answer,  to  shake  your  hand  cordially  ;  and  you 
are  gone  with  your  speech  undelivered,  but  he 
has  perfectly  understood  you  and  your  errand. 
Before  you  are  done  thanking  him  he  smiles  and 
waves  recognition  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  otlier 
side  of  the  room, — swil't,  earnest,  cheerful,  no 
such  interviews  have  been  held  with  any  other 
man  that  ever  gave  audience  in  the  White  House. 
As  unconventional  as  Lincoln,  as  natural  as  Grant, 
as  earnest  as  Cleveland,  and  swifter  than  any 
of  them  by  an  immeasurable  difference,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  graceful  but  fatal  violence  to  '  the 
Presidential  manner.' 

"For  there  was  a  Presidential  manner, — the 
manner  that  most  men  who  have  held  the  office  nat- 
urally acquired  by  the  unnatural  experience  of 
spending  half  their  lives  in  giving  audience  to 
political  petitioners  and  to  the  makers  of  formal 
speeches.  The  great  man  came  in,  stood  im- 
passively, heard  you  till  you  were  done,  spoke  as 
if  by  formula,  and  said  little  ;  he  had  a  look  of 
cheerful  resignation  rather  than  of  alert  interest. 
To  the  infrequent  visitor  to  the  White  House, 
an  audience  with  most  Presidents  has  been  a  dis- 
appointing experience.  The  visitor  felt  as  if  he 
had  done  all  the  talking.  He  had  been  gracious- 
ly received,  but  he  had  brought  nothing  away 
with  him.  The  memory  of  an  official  shake  of 
the  hand  and  of  a  dignified  smile  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  human  touch.  He  had  talked  with 
the  President,  not  with  the  man. 

A    DEMOCRATIC    EXECUTIVE. 

"Under  this  consulship,  the  two  are  one.  You 
see  the  President,  but  you  also  see  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  with  a  dignity  really  the  greater  and 
the  more  impressive  because  it  is  not  official,  but 
the  natural  manner  of  the  man.  He  does  not 
seem  weary.  He  is  busy,  very  busy  ;  earnest, 
very  earnest  ;  but  he  has  the  manner  of  a  man 
who  likes  his  work.  You  recall  the  campaign 
story  that  was  told   of  him  when   a  sympathetic 


soul  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  had  been 
ol)ligt'ti  to  get  up  from  his  IxmI  in  his  car  and  make 
his  fourteenth  speech  of  that  day's  journey  and 
to  shake  hands  with  another  crowd.  '  No,' 
said  he,  'don't  feel  sorry  for  me.  I  like  it.' 
Th(>  c-alling  of  the  President's  home  <TlieWhite 
House'  instead  of  '  Tlie  Executive  Mansion,' 
and  the  omission,  at  the;  reception  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, of  the  old  custom  of  shaking  hands  with  the 
whole  crowd,  are  significant  evidences  of  his  direct 
common  sense  applied  to  the  Presidential  office. 

"  Porn  of  a  distinguished  family,  but  the  most 
democratic  of  men  by  habit  of  mind  and  by  ver- 
satility of  action,  youthful,  j)liysically  alert,  rapid 
in  thought,  earnest,  and  in  lo  .•(>  with  life  and 
work, — these  characteristics  of  the  President  have 
already  made  a  cheerful  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  The  moral  and  mental  effect  of  sucli  a 
man  in  the  White  House  is  stimulating.  Tjie 
highest  public  business  is  done  with  zest.  It  has 
long  been  efficiently  and  cleanly  done.  But  a 
touch  of  enjoyment  is  now  added  to  the  manner 
of  its  doing.  When  lunch-time  comes,  the  Presi- 
dent takes  to  his  table,  when  he  is  free,  any 
friends  tliat  happen  to  be  within  reach.  And 
tlie  White  House  is  full  of  children — full  of  the 
most  robust  enjoyment  of  life,  with  a  deep  serious- 
ness underlying  it,  but  with  a  contagious  cheer- 
fulness pervading  it." 


THOMAS  C.  PLATT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

IN  the  December  McClure's  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate character  sketch  of  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Piatt,  by  William  Allen  White,  who  has  previ- 
ously, in  IfcCIiires,  given  remarkably  excellent 
accounts  of  the  careers  and  personalities  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Croker,  and  President 
Roosevelt.  In  the  candid  and  vivid  picture  of 
the  man  and  the  politician,  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Piatt  is  the  best  of  the  series. 

SENATOR    PLATT    AS    A    BOY    EDITOR. 

Senator  Piatt's  father  was  a  country  lawyer  in 
the  town  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  T.  C.  Piatt  was 
born  there  sixty- seven  years  ago.  He  went  to 
Yale,  but  delicate  health  interrupted  his  college 
course,  and  he  came  to  Owego  and  started  a  lit- 
erary publication,  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 
Piatt  conducted  the  joke  department,  and  wrote 
verse,  and  Mr.  White  gives  samples  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  both  humor  and  poetry  which  rein- 
force one's  belief  that  the  author  made  no  mistake 
in  turning  to  politics. 

MUSIC    MAKES    HIM    A    POLITICIAN. 

But  it  was  another  weakness — for  music — that 
really   led    Mr.    Piatt   into    politics.      ' '  In    his 
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younger  days  he  could  play — by  ear— several  in- 
struments, and  there  is  a  myth  in  Owego  that 
Tom  riatt  was  handy  with  the  nu'lodeon.  H«'iiig 
a  rhymer,  the  im-vitable  followed.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  185G — an  emotional  campaign  if  there 
ever  was  one — the  Abolitionists  had  Tom  Piatt 
get  up  the  Owogo  Campaign  Glee  Club  and  or- 
ganize the  Hepul)licau  i)arty  in  Tioga  County. 
Old  men  and  women  in  Dwego  will  tell  you  that 
they  still  hold  in  their  menuirirs  the  picture  of 
Tom  Piatt,  a  gaunt,  loose-skinned  youtli,  rangey 
and  uncertain  in  the  joints,  standing  at  the  head 
of  a  drove  of  wild-eyed  human  long-horns,  as  if 
to  keep  them  from  a  stampede,  waving  his  joist- 
like arms  in  rhythm  to  '  duwnlfft  rigiitup-down- 
left-right-up  s-i-n-g  !  '  And  when  they  began  to 
sing,  the  clioinuen  would  huddle  together  like 
cold  sheep,  and  almost  bump  heads,  so  that  the 
harmony  should  be  close  and  effective.  And  all 
the  time  Tom  Piatt  would  hover  over  the  group, 
keeping  time  with  a  foot  or  a  finger,  and  chopping 
out  the  words  of  the  song  with  his  long,  sqiuire 
flail  of  a  jaw,  full  of  delight  at  his  handiwork. 
For  the  words  of  the  song  were  his.  Here  is  one 
stanza  of  a  song  called  'The  Greeley  Pill,'  set 
to  the  tune  of  'Captain  Kidd — as  he  sailed.'  It 
is  the  Democrats  who  are  talking  : 

"'CaU  us  drunkards,  liars,  knaves. 

We're  so  .sick  -  oli.  so  sic-k  ; 
Call  us  towards,  traitors,  slaves, 

AVc're  so  sick. 
Call  us  niurdcrers.  as  you  will. 
Kick  and  lash  us.  we'll  lie  still ; 
Dr.  Greeley,  jusl  one  pill  - 

We're  so  sick.'" 

Mr.  "White  says  Mr.  Piatt  sang  in  his  church 
choir  until  he  was  fifty,  ami  has  alwavs  been  a 
regular  patron  of  the  opera. 

UIS    EAKI.Y    CAUEKH     l.\    I'ol.ITICS. 

Put  music  was  a  weakness  with  Piatt,  and 
he  was  es.sentially  a  worker.  lie  was  elected 
county  clerk  of  Tioga  in  1859  ;  afterward  he 
engaged  in  the  lumlx^r  liusim-ss,  successfullv,  and 
in  Ohio  railn^ads.  "He  worked  with  Cornell 
and  Conkling  and  Louis  F.  Payn  to  give  Grant 
the  New  York  ilelegation  in  l.Slj.Sand  1«7'2.  As 
a  result,  he  got  the  Albany  habit,  and  became 
known  to  the  men  about  the  political  hotels  of  the 
capital.  ...  In  IH72  he  refu.sed  aCongrcssioiuil 
nomination,  but  two  years  later  he  took  it,  and 
was  elected.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  watching 
his  business.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
banker's  conventif)n,  wearing  a  Prince  Albert 
coat  and  side  whiskers.  Lif(.'  began  to  be  a  seri- 
ous busine.ss  with  I'latt,  and  it  wa.s  a  great  con- 
cession to  the  amenities  of  friendship  when  he 
rcla.xed  himself  to  make  a  pun,  a  mental  tipple 
of  which  ho  is  exceedingly  fond  even  now,  but 


which  he  guards  lest  it  lead  to  the  inebriety  of 
geniality.  His  business  grew.  In  the  course  of 
things  he  became  interested  in  an  express  com- 
pany, and  was  elected  its  president.  Piatt,  wlio 
must  tiominato  whatever  he  touches,  found  in 
Congress  neither  comfort  nor  profit.  So  be  left 
it,  and  snuggled  up  to  Conklii-.g  and  Cornell  and 
Payn,  keeping  his  clutches  on  his  district  and 
gripping  another.  In  1877  it  was  that  he  pushed 
him.self  into  the  king-row,  and  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Hepublican  State  convention.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  pleasant  looking,  smooth- 
shaven,  delicately  built  man,  restless,  nervous,  ac- 
quisitive. He  had  a  hard,  shifty  eye.  with  a  sort 
of  left-over  twinkle  in  it,  and  his  long,  broad  jaw 
was  the  only  thing  in  his  face  to  prophesy  his 
career.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  double  ambi- 
tion,— to  be  a  rich  man  and  a  great  ixjlitician." 

THE    METHODS    OF    THE    liOSS. 

Mr.    White  is  extremely  and  amusingly  out- 
spoken   in    his    account    of    Mr.    Piatt's   famous 
j)olitical  dealings  with  Conkling,  HIaine,  (Jarfield, 
Harrison,    Roosevelt,   and   Odell.     The  working 
of  the  Hepuldican  State  machine  and  its  engineer 
Mr.    White  describes  as   follows  :    "  From   con- 
trolling  the  majority  party  in   the  Legislature, 
Piatt  has  wormed  his  way  into  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government.     During  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  tried   to  own   tiie  gt)vern<)r  and  the 
State  oflicers  as  well  as  the  Legislature.      Occa- 
sionally he  has  succeeded,  though  the  proposition 
is  diflicult,  for  the  type  of  rian  named   for  gov- 
ernor   is    often  a    higher  ty|)e   than   Piatt  ;  and 
governors   have  Ijeen   frequently  hard   to  curry. 
Hut  governors  were   mere   incidents.      It   is  the 
control    of    the    State    Central     Committee    that 
chiefly  concerns  Piatt.      That  is  his  firm  fortress. 
Through    the    State    Central     Committee.    Piatt 
reaches  legislatures  before  they  are  elected.      His 
method  is  simple.      As  a  rule,  a  man  running  for 
the    Ijcgislaturo   has   no  money  to  sj)end  on  his 
campaign.      Piatt    furnishes  the  candiilate   with 
money  for  election  expenses  through  the  agency 
of    the    State    Central    Committee.      How    Piatt 
gets  that  money  is  another  story,  to  bo  told  later. 
Put  the  candidate    for  the   liCgislature  who  l)o- 
lieves  in  the  integrity  of  his  party  sees  no  harm 
in  accepting  one  hundred,  five  hundre«l,  or  one 
thousand  or  nM)re  dollars  from   the  State  Central 
Committee       And.  be  it  saiil  to  the  credit  of  the 
candidates,  generally  this  nu)ney  is  spent  honestly 
— considering  the  standard  of  the  times." 

AH    INITKI)    STATES    SKNATOU. 

"In  the  United  Slates  Senat«',  where  Piatt 
has  serveii  since  1 81*7,  he  cuts  a  small  figure. 
He   is    not    a    powerful    nMin    on    the    floor   of 
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tho  Sonato,  nor  in  tho  RopuMimn  caucus.  I  If 
is,  for  tlie  most  i>art,  the  logroller,  willing  to  vote 
for  tills  man's  iiu-asure  if  tlio  man  will  liclp 
riatt  with  sonie  palroiiugt*  scheme.  Ho  takes 
no  active  interest  in  tlie  large  trend  of  national 
events.  The  social  life  of  the  Senate  bores 
him.  and  he  is  miserable  until  the  tedious  busi- 
ness of  the  session  is  doi"^  and  he  is  back  at 
his  express  office,  or  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
Fiflii  Avenue,  gloating  over  his  jniwer.  He  is 
closing  his  life  witii  Ww  warm  jiersunal  friend- 
ships. His  closest  allies  are  his  new  friends. 
For  he  is  quarrelsome,  iM*tulant.  and  suspicious, 
and  those  wlio  are  nearest  to  him  to-day  will  tell 
you  they  owe  hijn  nothing.  He  holds  men  by 
fear  rather  than  by  fealty.  He  has  a  tactless, 
repellent  manner  to  strangers  whom  he  does  not 
trust,  and  he  requires  absolute  subservience  from 
bis  adherents.      He  is  not  an  '  easy  boss.'  " 

pl.\tt's  clean  record  in  money  matters. 

"  He  is  a  good  judge  of  human  weakness,  but 
he  cannot  comprehend  strength.  He  underes- 
timated Roosevelt,  Root,  and  Odell,  because  he 
has  no  sort  of  conception  of  that  part  of  a  man 
which  is  called  the  moral  nature.  And  yet  in 
money  matters  Piatt  is  honest.  Many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  pass  thi'ougli  his  hands 
annually  for  political  purposes,  ami  1  don't  be- 
lieve that  one  penny  ever  sticks  to  his  fingers. 
He  has  never  made  money  out  of  politics.  His 
tfl~«tes  are  simple.  He  lias  never  lived  extrava- 
gantly. He  is  proud  of  the  implicit  trust  the 
great  corporations  and  their  agents  put  in  his 
financial  integrity,  and  he  would  not  part  with 
that  pride,  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  self- 
respect,  for  all  the  money  in  Wall  Street.  His 
former  friends  may  say,  perhaps,  tliat  he  has  be- 
trayed them,  but  no  man  who  has  contributed  a 
dollar  to  buy  oil  for  Piatt's  machine  ever  b?-3 
found  fault  with  Piatt's  investment." 

Mr.  White  tells  us  that  this  striking  figure  is 
gently  passing  from  the  public  stage, —  that  Mr. 
Piatt  is,  physically  and  mentally,  a  very  old  man, 
whose  powers  are  surely  failing. 


GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  COAL  EXPORTS. 

NOW  that  the  annual  output  of  American  coal 
exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain,  long  the 
largest  coal-producer  in  the  world,  it  is  natural 
that  the  possibilities  of  our  export  coal  trade 
should  loom  large  on  Europe's  horizon.  Our 
bituminous,  or  soft,  coal  has  already  found  mar- 
kets abroad,  and  within  the  past  two  months 
anthracite  has  been  shipped  from  Philadelphia  to 
Germany  and  France.  In  an  article  contributed 
to    the    December    number    of    the    Engineering 


Mtifjnzinr,  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Saward  states  that 
the  first  full  cargo  of  anthracite  ever  shipped  to 
Germany  was  sent  in  the  British  steamer  Onncsby 
from  Port  Hichmond,  IMiiladelphia,  on  October  5, 
I'.Mll.  He  also  states  that  the  freight  rates  which 
can  now  be  secured  admit  of  successful  competi- 
tion with  Welsh  coal  of  tlie  .came  character  at 
Hamburg,  Hottcrdam,  and  Bordeaux. 

MIMNO     HY    MACIIINKKY. 

In  discussing  some  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  American  operators,  Mr.  Saward  says: 

"The  industrial  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  is  being  increased  in  many  of  the  products 
of  mine,  forest,  and  workshop,  and  in  none  more 
earnestly  than  in  the  matter  of  coal  ;  this  will  no 
doubt  be  handled  in  many  of  the  foreign  ports  by 
English  houses,  already  established  for  so  many 
years,  and  having  all  tiie  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  Continental  and  other  ports,  and  this 
will  give  the  oppoi'tunity  for  the  conservation  of 
British  coal,  which  is  produced  at  greater  cost 
than  American  because  of  the  depths  to  which  it 
is  now  necessary  to  extend  the  workings  and  the 
greater  cost  of  labor  per  ton,  there  being  little 
other  than  manual  labor  employed  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  coal  at  British  pits.  On  the  contrary, 
a  large  tonnage  in  the  United  States  is  mined  by 
machinery  ;  the  great  increase  in  machine-mined 
product  in  the  United  States — i.e.,  I  G8  per  cent, 
in  the  last  five  years — is  the  best  evidence  ob- 
tainable of  the  economic  advantages  thereby  se- 
cured in  raising  coal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
British  collieries  would  derive  great  benefit  by 
following  the  American  example  in  the  more 
general  adoption  of  coal -getting  by  electric  or  by 
compressed-air  driven  machines.  The  number  of 
mechanical  coal-cutters  employed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1900  was  only  311,  of  which 
240  were  driven  by  compressed  air  and  71  by 
electricity,  the  quantity  of  coal  so  obtained 
amounting  only  to  3,312,000  tons  ;  while  in  the 
bituminous-coal  districts  of  the  United  States 
there  were  3,125  mechanical  cutters  used  at  col- 
lieries employing  above  100,000  persons,  which 
yielded  an  output  of  about  45, 000,  000  gross  tons. 
It  is  this  cutting  by  machinery  that  enables  the 
American  producer  to  put  his  coal  on  cars  in 
Pennsylvania  at  95  cents  a  ton,  and  in  West 
Virginia  at  80  cents  a  ton. 

"  The  striking  feature  of  this  development  is  the 
evidence  it  seems  to  afford  that  the  ability  of  the 
workers  in  the  United  States  is  greater,  and  the 
product  per  man  and  machine  in  excess  of  any- 
thing abroad  ;  the  output  per  employee,  in  soft- 
coal  mining,  was  579  tons  in  1900,  while  the 
product  of  each  mining  machine  in  use  is  put  at 
13,000  tons  for  the  same  year.     There  have  bgen 
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many  causes  for  this,  but  none  equal  to  the  intel- 
ligent labor  coupled  with  the  disposition  to  make 
use  of  the  most  advanced  appliances  in  every 
line."  -^ 


IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

T  XTEHESTIXG  deductions  from  the  returns 
-■•  of  the  last  census  relative  to  the  nativity  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  presented  in 
the  Xatioiial  Gavjmphic  Mafimine  for  November. 
Of  every  1,00U  persons  living  in  this  countrv 
in  1900,  it  appears  that  S63  were  born  in  the 
rnited  States  and  only  137  outside  the  borders 
of  the  country.  In  l.S'JO.  on  the  other  hand,  of 
every  1.000  persons,  852  were  native  and  148 
foreign  born. 

"  During   the   ten   years,  the   native-born   in- 
creased at  nearly  double   the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  foreign-born,  the  former  increasing  22. .3  per 
cent,  and   the  latter  only  12.4   percent.      If  we 
exclude    the    foreign-born    counted    in    Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  at  military  and  naval  stations  abroad', 
in   the  United  States  itself  the  foreign  element 
increased   by  only  1,091,729,  or    1 1.8  per  cent., 
whereas  during  the  preceding  decade  it  increased 
by  2,569,604.  or  38. 5  per  cent.;  that  is,  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  foreign  element  increased 
at  less  than  one-third  of  its  rate  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  preceding  decade.      In  absolute  numbers, 
there  was  an  addition  to  our  native-born  popula- 
tion of    12,081,637,  and   to  our  foreign-born  of 
1,151,994." 

WHERE    THE    IMMIGRANTS    SETTLE. 

The  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  distribution  of 
foreign  born  inhabitants  throughout  the  .sections 
and  States,  and  under  this  head  the  following 
facts  have  been  ascertained: 

"  Four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade  are  found  in  the  States  constituting  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  Oi  the  total  increase 
of  1,091,729,  as  large  a  proportion  as  874.619 
occur  in  this  section,  while  the  increase  in  the 
South  -Atlantic  division  is  only  7.505  ;  in  the 
North  Crntral  division,  98,360;  in  the  South 
Central  division,  35,834,  anrl  in  thr  Western 
division,  75,41 1. 

"Thus,  of  every  thousand  increase  of  forei>;n- 
born,  801  are  conccntrafed  in  the  six  New  Km^- 
land  States  and  in  New  York,  .New  Jersr-y,  an.l 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  preceding  (lecatl.-, 
however,  the  largest  share  in  the  increjiso  of  our 
foreign-born  was  found  in  the  States  consti- 
tuting the  North  Central  ilivision — Ohio,  Iiuiiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  the  Dakotas,    Nebraska,   an<l   Kan.sas. 


These  States  then  showed  44.5  per  cent.,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  States  41.8  jier  cent.,  of  the 
increase  in  foreign  born  during  the  ten  years. 

'•In  every  section  of  the  countrv  the  percent- 
age   of    increase    of    the     fi>reign-'born    for    the 
decade  has  greatly    diminished.     Even    in    the 
North  Atlantic  division  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable loss  in  this  resjiect,  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease for  the  foreign -born  for  the  ten  years  be- 
ing  only   22.5    per   cent.,   as    against  38.5  per 
cent,   for  the  preceding  deca.le.     The  decrease 
wa.s  esjM'cially  noticeable  in   the   North   Central 
and  the  Western  divisions,  in  which  the  rate  of 
increase  for  the  foreign-born  fell  from  39.2  and 
54.2   per  cent,  to  2.4  and  9.8  percent.,  respec- 
tively. 

"In  each  section,  also,  excepting  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
foreign-born  was  less  than  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  native-born.  In  the  New  England  Slates, 
and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  au<l  Tennsyl' 
vania,  however,  the  foreign -born  have  increased 
a  little  faster  than  the  native-born — 22.5  per 
cent.,  as  against  20.5  per  cent. 

THE    CH.V.VGIXO    CHARACTER    OF    OUR    IMMFORATIOX. 

"The  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  immigration  of  late  years 
largely  accounts  for  the  recent  concentration   in 
the    North    Atlantic    division.      During     1891- 
1900,  3,687,564  immigrants  entered  tiie  United 
States,  one  and  one-half  million  less  tlian  in  the 
ten   years    preceding.     Of    German    immigrants 
during    the     past    decade    there    were    505,152, 
whereas   iluring   the   preceding   ten  years   there 
were  as  many  as   1,452,970.      Norway  and  Swe- 
den's contribution   during  1891-1900  was  321.- 
281,  as  against  568,362    during   1881-90.     The 
figures  for  (ireat   Britain   and    Ireland   show  a 
similar  decrease.      On   the  other  hand,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and   Russia  and   Poland,  during 
the  past  decade,  sent  over  1,S4().616  immigrant,"*, 
about  double   the  number  contributed   by  them 
during  1881-90. 

"Thirty  years  ago.  Canada.  Cermany.  Great 
Hritain,  Ireland,  and   Norway  and  Sweden  sent 
90.4  per  cent,  of  ail  the  immigrants  entering  the 
Ignited  States,  and   Austria  Hungary.   Italv,  and 
Ru.ssia  and    Poland   a  .scanty  1.1    per  cent.      In 
1880,  the  first  grouj)  were  contributing  81.7  [>vr 
cent,    and    the   second   group   6.4    per  cenL ;   in 
1X90,   the   first.   73.9  per  cent.,  while  the  second 
had  grown  to  17.6  per  cent.      During  the  decade 
just  ended,  the  former  group  supplii-d  only  40.4 
per  cent.,  while  the  latter  furnisheil   fully  one- 
half,   or   50.1    per  cent.      This   new   element  of 
Poles,  Italians,  and    Hungarians   have  settled   in 
the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  iho 
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jj^j^.  ../ :„_  •-,^.,js  of  New  York,  Xew  Jorsoy. 

ait      ^  .'i.      Tlioy  now  form  the  bulk  of 

laborers  in  tlicse  States,  having  superseded  tlie 
Irish  in  the  heavy  work  of  digging  treiichos  for 
railways  or  .c-U''--  and  in  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  n.  No  lK?tter  e.\ami)le  could  be 
ciied  than  the  present  work  of  digging  a  way 
for  the  underground  system  of  New  York  City. 
The  majority  of  the  laborers  are  Italians  ami 
Poles,  whereas  Gfleen  or  twenty  years  ago  such 
work  would  have  Wen  mainly  done  by  Irishmen. 

'*  The  Census  Bureau  has  not  yet  published 
tlie  relative  components  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  nationalities 
that  make  up  our  total  immigration,  amounting  to 
19,1  Lj,'-'!?!  in  SO  years.  Germany  has  contributed 
over  one- fourth,  5,009,280  ;  Ireland  slightly  more 
than  one-fifth,  3.SG9.'2G8  ;  Great  Britain  one-fifth, 
3,0"JG, 207  ;  Norway  and  Sweden  nearly  one-fif- 
teenth, 1.246,312;  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
1,049,939;  Italy,  1,040,457;  Austria- Hungary | 
1,027,195,  and  all  other  countries  about  one- 
tenth,  1,919,6G1. 

"Probably  one-fourth  of  our  immigrants  have 
during  the  past  ten  years  returned  to  their  old 
homes.  Three  and  one-half  millions  are  recorded 
as  having  entered  the  country,  but  there  is  an 
increase  in  our  foreign- born  population  of  only 
about  one  million,  conclusive  proof  that  many 
remain  in  America  for  only  a  short  period." 


BRITAIN  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

ONE  of  the  best  articles  in  the  magazines  this 
montli  is  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevi-e's  account  of 
liis  visit  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  tlie  condition  of  that  great  cosmopolitan 
state  in  which,  until  recently,  the  British  held 
the  foremost  place. 

Mucli  of  the  difficulty,  says  Mr.  Sliaw-Lefevre, 
which  Englishmen  have  met  with  has  arisen  from 
want  of  courtesy  to  the  local  authorities,  and  from 
the  egotism  and  assumption  of  authority  which 
too  many  of  them  exhibit  in  their  I'elations  to 
other  races.  The  young  men  who  come  over 
display  absolute  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  every- 
thing British,  a  certain  contempt  for  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  other  people,  and  the  most  ab- 
solute confidence  that  whatever  Englishmen  do  is 
and  must  be  the  best ;  and  that  what  they  want 
others  must  want. 

EXGLISn    CAPITAL. 

All  tlie  railways  in  the  country  are  practically 
owned  by  British  capitalists  and  managed  by 
English  companies.  The  same  is  generally  true 
of  tramway,  telephone,  and  electric-lighting  com- 


panies. The  principal  lianks  and  loan  and  trust 
companies,  and  v<'ry  many  industrial  concerns, 
are  worked  with  British  capital  and  managed  by 
Englishmen  and  Scolchmcn.  In  Buenos  Ayres 
alone  ther«!  are  1(50  miles  of  tramways  und(!r  10 
different  compani<!s,  all  of  which  are  financed 
from  England.  The  railway  companies  under 
British  jnanagemcnt  can  raise  money  at  4  per 
ci'ut.,  while  the  government  of  the  Argentine 
has  to  pay  six.  There  is  an  English  colony  of 
25,000  persons  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  great 
many  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  says  that  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
£250,000,000  (*1, 250. 000,000)  of  English  capi- 
tal is  invested  in  the  country.  'J'he  laborers  are 
mostly  Italians,  the  English  being  men  of  busi- 
ness,— managers,  engineers,  clerks,  and  bailiffs. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  describes  a  visit  to  one  estate 
as  large  as  an  English  county  managed  by  an  Ar- 
gentine of  American  descent,  who  employs  about 
60  Englishmen  and  250  employees  of  other  na- 
tionalities, including  Italians,  Basques,  French- 
men, Germans,  and  Russians.  The  latter  appear 
to  be  Stundists. 

ENGLAND    LOSING    GROUND    TO    GERMANY    AND    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

A  few  years  ago  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Argentina  was  in  the  hands  of  old,  well-estab- 
lished, and  wealthy  English  fii-ms.  'J'his  state 
of  things  has  almost  wholly  disappeai'ed.  They 
were  obstinately  conservative — they  persisted  in 
sticking  to  the  old  grooves.  German  competitors 
entered  the  field,  studied  the  wants  of  the  people, 
offered  a  greater  variety,  and  provided  cheaper 
goods,  better  suited  to  the  wants  and  means  of 
the  people.  They  issued  circulars  in  Spanish, 
with  local  prices  and  weights.  The  English 
firms  continued  to  use  English  circulars.  As  a 
result,  the  Germans  succeeded  in  driving  out  of 
existence  nearly  all  the  British  firms. 

The  United  States  is  supplanting  England  in 
steel  rails,  locomotives,  and  cars.  The  money 
invested  in  the  railways  is  British,  but  the  orders 
go  to  the  United  States.  Wire  fencing,  of  which 
millions  of  miles  are  used  in  the  country,  is  al- 
most wholly  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Shaw- Lefevre  says  that  when  he  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  British  goods  he  w^as  always  told  the 
same  thing.  It  was  due,  first,  to  the  hidebound 
self-complacency  of  British  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and,  secondly,  to  the  grave  defects  in 
the  commercial  education  of  the  young  English- 
men sent  out  to  the  Argentine.  Young  men 
educated  at  universities  and  public  schools  came 
out  thinking  that  life  was  largely  to  be  devoted 
to  cricket,  football,  golf,  and  polo,     Mr.  Lefevre 
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quotes  a  statement  of  an  En;;lish  merchant  in 
Buenos  Ayres  that  Kn<;lisli  university  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  business  or  of  the  language  i)f 
the  country  were  accustomed  to  saunter  down  to 
the  office  at  10  in  tlie  morning  and  leave  early 
to  play  at  cricket  or  tennis  in  the  afternoon. 
The  German  clerks  began  business  at  7  in  the 
morning  and  stuck  to  it.  This  merchant  was 
sending  liis  two  sons  to  England  for  education, 
but  he  said  that  notliing  would  induce  liim  to 
send  them  to  English  public  schools  and  univer- 
ties.  He  considered  that  tluty  would  be  ruined 
for  purposes  of  business  by  their  education  and 
the  habits  they  would  pick  up  there. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

AX  interesting  statistical  study  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  among  Ameiican  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  si.xteen  and  thirty - 
five,  inclusive,  has  lately  been  made.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  select  certain  representa- 
tive cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  "  average  "  blocks 
of  representative  city  wards  to  make  a  house-to- 
house  canvass.  Uniform  question  blanks  were 
used,  and  in  this  way  much  important  int'orma- 
tion  was  secured.  Taking  as  a  basis  for  his 
computations  figures  furnished  by  Chief  Statis- 
tician Hunt,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Michener  presents,  in  Association  Men  for  No- 
vember, the  following  data  : 

"  Si.xty-si.x  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the 
United  States  are  unmarried,  while  34  per  cent. 
are  married.  The  average  age  at  which  these 
young  men  married  was  twenty- five  years. 

"Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of 
the  United  States  live  at  home,  while  45  per 
cent,  are  boariling. 

"Only  15  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  in 
business  for  themselves,  while  fS5  per  cent,  are 
employed  by  others. 

'•  Twenty- two  per  cent,  of  young  men  belong 
to  fraternal  orders.  Of  this  nund)er,  70  per 
cent,  belong  to  one  fraternal  order,  "24  per  cent, 
belong  to  two,  'J  per  cent,  belong  to  three,  3  per 
cent,  belong  to  four,  and  1  ])er  cent,  belong  to 
five.  Of  the  men  belonging  to  fraternal  orders, 
67  per  cent,  are  church  members,  while  33  per 
cent,  are  not  church  members. 

"  Forty -six  percent,  of  the  men  in  cities  of 
3,000  or  over  were  born  in  the  country  or  in 
towns  of  3,000  or  le.ss.  Three  out  of  seven 
young  men  in  the  country  and  towns  of  3.000 
or  less  look  forward  to  living  in  the  city.  Of 
the  |)opulatioii  in  towns  of  3,000  or  less,  (me  in 
seven    is   a  young    njan.     Of  the  population   in 


cities  of  "25,000  and  over,  one  in  four  is  a  young 
man. 

••In  the  country,  one  young  man  is  boarding 
to  every  si.x  living  at  Ijome.  In  tiie  city,  five 
young  men  are  boarding  to  every  one  living  at 
home. 

"  In  the  country,  one  in  two  young  men  go 
to  church  regularly  ;  one  in  three  occasionally, 
and  one  in  fourteen  not  at  all.  In  the  city,  one 
in  four  regularly  ;  one  in  two  occasionally,  and 
one  in  seven  not  at  all. 

"  In  families  where  the  father  ami  mother  l>e- 
long  to  the  same  church,  78  i>er  cent,  of  the 
young  men  are  church  membei-s.  In  families 
where  the  father  and  mother  are  churcli  mem- 
bers, but  do  not  belong  to  the  same  church,  oidy 
55  per  cent,  of  the  young  nu-n  are  church  mem- 
bers. In  families  where  but  one  of  the  parents 
is  a  church  member,  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  are  members  of  churches.  Where 
the  father  and  mother  are  both  C'atiiolics,  only 
8  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  not  church 
members.  Where  the  father  and  mother  are  both 
Protestants,  32  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are 
not  church  meml)ers.  Where  one  of  the  parents 
is  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant.  GG  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  do  not  belong  to  a  church. 
Where  the  parents  are  memljers  of  Protestant 
cliurches,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  same  church, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  these  families 
are  not  church  members.  Where  one  of  the 
parents  is  a  Catholic,  44  per  cent,  of  the  young 
men  do  not  belong  to  church.  Where  one  of 
the  parents  is  a  Protestant.  51  per  cent,  do  not 
belong  to  church." 


CHRISTIANITY   AND  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

DOES  Christianity  leave  any  room  for  com- 
mon sense  in  almsgiving  ?  This  is  the 
question  raised  by  the  London  Spfctator  in  a 
recent  article  whicli  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Devine's  little  book  on  "The 
Practice  of  Charity."  The  charity  organization 
societies  stand  for  discrimination  in  giving.  Dis- 
crimination, of  course,  implies  imvestigation. 
To  quote  Mr.  Devine's  words,  inv«'.stigation  is 
undertaken  "to  determine  what  help  can  l>o 
given,  from  what  source  it  should  come,  and 
how  these  agencies  may  l)0  l)rought  into  definite 
and  hearty  cooperation."  This  procedure  the 
Sjirclatcr  regards  as  nothing  el.se  than  common 
sense  in  charity.  As  to  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  subject,  the  Sjiectator  says  : 

"It  would  seem  lalK)r  wasted  to  defend  such 
a  system  f)f  charity  as  the  one  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  sketch  were  it  iu>l  that  tln're  does  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  the  minds  of  many  jwoplo  a 
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jp-i:..  ,  .1.-.  -  -r  •    ^,n|  charily  have  notliin;:  lo 
du  •:, — a  fooling  wliicli  springs, 

we  believo,  from  a  seerot  belief  thai  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  charily  Christianity  and  common  soiiso 
are  at  variance.     Our  Lord  liimsolf,  thoy  fancy, 
was  on  the  side  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 
^Vhat  else  did   he  mean,   they  argue,  when  lie 
said,  'Give  to  him  tlmt  asketh  of  tlioe,  and  from 
him  that  would  V>orro\v  of  tliee  turn  not  away  '  ? 
But  our  Lord  did   not  say  give  money  to  him 
that  asketh.      His  disciples,  to  whom  he  spoke, 
liad  no  money  to  give.     He  must  have  meant 
give  help.      The  fact  that  he  left  the  nature  of 
the  help  vague  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
method  of  his  teaching.      He  never  gave  minute 
rules  to  his  followers, — such   rules   must  inevi- 
tably have  become  obsolete  with  changing  cir- 
cumstances.      The    sentence    we    have    quoted 
above  is  not  a  direction  for  almsgiving,  hut  a 
principle  of  charity  on  which  to  found  such  di- 
rections as  circumstances  might  make  expedient. 
His  words  proclaim  the  universal  obligation  of 
neighborliness,    and    preclude    alike    the    ready 
excuse  of  the  uncharitable,  'Am  I  my  brother's 
keef)er  ?  '  and  the  perfunctory  practice  of  offering 
an  inadequate  gift,  such  as  serves  only  to  soothe 
the   conscience   of  a  giver  who  desires  to   turn 
away.      In  fact,  our  Lord's  words  mean  that  we 
must  never  be  indifferent,  never  blind  and  deaf. 
to  the  claims  of  those  who  suffer  from  w'ant  and 
misery." 

ST.     PAUL    ox    SYSTEMATIZED    CHARITY. 

The  Spectator  also  points  out  that  some  sort  of 
system  for  the  organization  of  alms  was  part  of 
the  "care  of  the  churches,"  in  which  St.  Paul 
gave  many  directions,  especially  in  his  pastoral 
letter  to  Timothy. 

"  It  seems  that  indigent  widows  then  as  now 
were  a  source  of  much  consideration  and  diffi- 
culty to  the  charitable.  Apparently,  St.  Paul 
deemed  it  inadvisable,  or  perhaps  it  was  impos- 
sible, that  all  such  should  be  relieved  or  sup- 
ported out  of  church  funds.  '  Let  none  be  en- 
rolled a  widow  under  threescore  years  old,'  he 
advises,  '  having  been  the  wife  of  one  man  ;  well 
reported  for  good  works  ;  if  she  have  brought 
up  children  ;  if  she  have  used  hospitality  to 
strangers  ;  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted  ;  but 
the  younger  widows  refuse.'  These  latter  are,  in 
St.  Paul's  eyes,  fitter  olgects  for  private  charity, 
and  he  adds  '  that  if  any  man  or  woman  that  be- 
lieveth  have  widows,  let  them  relieve  them,  but 
let  not  the  church  be  burdened. '  St.  Paul's  ideal 
is  that  every  family  should  be  self-suppoi-ting. 
'  He  tliat  provideth  not  for  his  own,  and  specially 
for  those  of  his  own  household,  hath  denied  the 
faith,'  he  declares.      Of  loafing,  the  apostle  had  a 


righteous  horror.  '  1  hoar, '  ho  writes,  'that  some 
among  you  walk  disorderly,  working  not  at  all.' 
Such  nu'n  hecommanils  and  e.xhorts  '  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  with  (piiotnoss  tlwy  work  and 
I'at  their  own  bread.'  It  is  evident  that  these 
drones  were  a  great  affliction  to  the  early  Church, 
and  finally  drew  from  St.  Paul  the  stern  sen- 
tence, '  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat. 


IS    CIIAHITY    MEliELY 


riOUS    SELFISHNESS 


The  cru.x  of  the  whole  discussion  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  Spectator's  concluding  paragraph  : 

"If  charity  is  nothing  but  a  meritorious  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  charitable,  its  administra- 
tion need,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reason.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  pious  selfishness,  and  no  self- 
ishness can  surely  be  part  of  tlie  two  great  com- 
mandments on  which  Christianity  hangs.  Of 
'  the  first  and  greatest '  of  these,  our  Lord  gave 
us  no  precise  explanation — no  doubt  because 
such  explanation  is  outside  the  power  of  lan- 
guage— but,  according  to  his  custom,  he  threw  a 
light  upon  his  words  by  means  of  a  similitude. 
'  The  second  is  like  unto  it,' he  said.  If  these 
two  ideals — the  service  of  God  and  the  service 
of  man — are  alike,  they  must  be  pursued  in  like 
manner  ;  that  is,  witii  all  the  strength  of  the 
pursuer's  mind,  as  well  as  of  his  heart  and  of 
his  soul." 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  CALVINISM. 

THE  Rev.  F.  Piatt  contributes  to  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  a  most  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  paper,  headed  "The  Renaissance  of 
Calvinism."  Granted,  he  says,  that  Calvinism 
as  a  system  is  dead  ;  yet  it  was  a  life  before  it 
was  a  system  ;  may  not  the  life  be  restored  ? 
He  asks  : 

"  What  is  the  value  of  the  fact  that  the  mother 
principle  of  Calvinism,  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  God  in  human  life  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  is  finding  a  restatement,  and  this  largely 
in  teachings  which  decline  to  receive  its  logically 
elaborated  system  ?  .  .  .  Can  we  detect  indica- 
tions that  the  cry  of  our  generation  '  Back  to 
Christ '  is  being  succeeded  by  tlie  cry  '  Back  to 
God,'  back  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  love 
and  the  absolute  will  of  the  Eternal  of  which 
Jesus  was  the  manifestation  and  exponent  in 
time?" 

An  afBrmative  answer  is  suggested  by  much 
that  the  writer  advances. 

The  essence  of  Calvinism  is  declared  to  be,  not 
predestination,  but  the  "profound  assertion  of 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  divine." 
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''"Whether  its  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereign- 
ty is  defined  in  ler.-ns  of  righteousness  and  of 
glory,  as  of  old,  or  in  terms  of  love  and  grace,  as 
most  agreeable  to  its  modern  exponents  ;  whether 
it  moves  in  the  severity  of  strictly  judicial  limita- 
tions or  seeks  its  august  sanctions  in  the  sanctities 
of  fatherhood,  it  is  still  the  setting  forth  in  solemn 
and  reverent  catlence  of  the  entire  dependence  of 
the  human  upon  the  divine,  not  onlv  for  the  ori- 
gin, but  for  the  achievement,  of  all  spiritual  en- 
deavor.     '  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.'  " 

THE    DOMIXAXT    CKEED    OF    PROTESTANTISM. 

Its  past  is  sketched  in  these  glowing  terms  : 

"  Its  keenest  critics  admit  that  it  has  been  tlie 
most  dominant  creed  of  Christendom.  Students 
of  history  with  increasing  unanimity  recognize 
that  it  created  a  region  of  human  life  entirelv  its 
own.  The  liighest  stages  of  development  in  the 
motlern  world  have  been  reached  bv  C'alvinistic 
peoples,  and  by  ( 'alvinistic  peoples  only.  Strength 
and  progress  have  marked  its  peculiar  movements 
in  society.  It  created  Scotland  ;  it  liberated  Eng- 
land ;  it  gave  an  heroic  nationality  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  it  is  enshrined  in  the  noble  romance  of 
the  Huguenots  ;  it  sailed  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  became  the  impulse  of  the  marvelous  cinliza- 
tion  of  the  western  world." 

Mr.  Piatt  is  sure  that  history  will  revive  the 
interest,  if  not  the  influence,  of  Calvinism.  The 
depreciation  of  materialism  will,  he  thinks,  lead 
to  the  appreciati(jn  of  (,'alvinism  ;  natural  selec- 
tion paves  the  way  to  divine  election  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  heredity  makes  original  sin  more  credi- 
ble ;  and  the  doctrine  of  conformity  to  tyjie  is 
akin  to  the  claim  of  "final  perseverance.''  The 
writer  anticipates  a  speedy  reaction  in  the  C'al- 
vinistic ilirection  from  fiabby  ethics  and  soulless 
politics  and  humanistic  theology. 

This  herald-blast  of  reviving  Calvinism  is  the 
more  significant  in  that  it  appears  in  the  organ 
of  Methodism. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  SNOW  ON  MORMONISM. 

SHORTLY  'ofl'ure  his  death,  the  late  head  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Lalter- 
Day  Saints,  President  Snow,  prepared  for  publica- 
tion a  statement  of  the  tem-ts  and  purpo.ses  of 
Moriiionisin.  This  statement  ap|)ears  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  the  Cali- 
fornia magazine  ;  it  is  believed  to  be  tlie  first 
publication  of  the  kind  authorized  by  a  Mormon 
president. 

After  a  review  of  the  achievements  of  Mor- 
monism,  social,  economic,  and  religion.^.  Presi- 
dent Snow  summarizes  thn  present  activities  of 
the  Church  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 


•*  Out  of  deference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
after  much  suffering  in  the  pre  l  hax  laid 

aside  the  practice  of  one  of  iis  p; j  ..  .-v — that  of 

patriarchal  or  plural  marriage — by  wliich  it  had 
iio{>ed  to  further  demonstrate  some  of  its  ideas 
resjK'cting  the  physical,  mental,  and  i  -  '  re- 
generation  of  the  race  ;  but,  with  this  <  ^  -n, 
all  the  principles  and  doctrines  taught  to  tlie 
Church  by  its  founder  are  in  force  and  are  still 
practised  by  it.  The  preaching  of  liie  (jo-hih-I 
goes  on,  and  the  gathering  of  Israel  likewise  con- 
tinues. From  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
missionaries  are  kept  in  the  field,  traveling  and 
laboring  unsalaried,  at  their  own  e.\p«'n.>»e,  and, 
wherever  permissible  under  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try they  visit,  without  purse  or  scrip,  which  has 
been  our  j)ractico  from  the  beginning.  This 
practice,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  procedure 
of  the  Apostles  anciently,  wliile  a  severe  trial  to 
the  eUlers,  has  proved  a  most  e.\c«'llent  discipline, 
causing  them  to  put  implicit  trust  in  (Joti,  and 
clothing  them  with  the  true  spirit  of  their  calling. 
Kvery  worthy  male  member  of  the  Church  holds 
some  ofTice  in  the  priesthoo«l,  ai.d  is  e.xercised 
either  at  home  or  abroad  in  preaching  the  Gos|>el 
and  administering  its  ordinances. 

'•The  Latter- Pay  Saints  in  all  the  world  num- 
ber about  .'JDO.OUO,  mostly  dwelling  in  tlie  Stakes 
of  Zion,  of  which  there  are  49,  all  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  A  stake  is  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized subdivision  of  the  Church,  and  is  m 
most  ca.ses  coextensive  with  a  county.  There 
are  30  slakes  in  Utah,  8  in  Idaho,  4  in  Arizona, 
'■i  in  Wyoming.  1  in  Colorado,  1  in  Ori'goii.  1  in 
Canada,  and  I  in  Mexico.  The  outside  missions 
number  14,  and  comprise  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  glolK).  A  nev/  mission  in  the  Orient — 
Japan — is  projected. 

THE    MISSION    OK    THE    SAINTS. 

"One  of  the  features  of  the  Mormon  polity  is 
the  care  for  the  j)oor  and  unfortunate,  for  which 
purpose  the  perfect  organization  of  the  Church 
— conceded  to  be  the  most  complete  and  effec- 
tive in  existence — is  supplemented  by  the  Ui'lief 
Socit'ty,  an  organization  comj>os<»(l  enlin^ly  of 
women,  and  having  a  im'mlM'rship  of  30,000, 
with  branches  in  all  the  settlemenls  of  the  Saints, 
as  well  as  in  the  outside  missions.  Our  Sunday- 
school  Union  is  also  doing  a  mighty  work,  with 
a  total  membership  of  1*20,000. 

"  Mormonism  is  pursuing  its  traditi«)nal  jxtlicy 
— '  minding  its  own  busine.Hs  '  and  doing  unto 
others  as  it  wouM  be  «lone  by.  It  thn's  not 
BiMMid  its  time  l>eratingand  abusing  other  churches 
and  religions,  all  of  whwh  it  recogn  iloing 

good   in   their  various  spheres,      li  ,   y   pro- 

claims  Itself  as   a  greater  measure  of  truth,  aa 
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THE  LATE  LORENZO  SNOW. 

(President  of  tlie  Mormon  Church.) 

tlie  fullness  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  ;  facing 
fearlessly  all  creeds,  all  systems,  and  inviting 
coinpaiison  between  its  doctrines  and  theirs.  Our 
Tabernacle  and  other  public  buildings  are  open 
to  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  to  lec- 
turers and  speakers  in  general. 

'•What  Mormonism  aims  to  do  has  substan- 
tially been  told.  'J'liat  it  will  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing Zion,  in  Ijuilding  the  Holy  City,  in 
gathering  out  the  righteous  from  all  lands  and 
preparing  them  to  meet  the  Lord  when  he  comes 
in  his  glory,  no  faithful  Latter- Day  Saint  doubts. 
To  this  end  it  aims  to  institute  what  is  known  as 
the  United  Order,  a  communal  system  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  as  early  as 
February,  18.31,  but  which,  owing  to  the  Church's 
frequent  migrations  and  other  causes,  has  never 
been  fully  established.  The  purpose  of  the  order 
is  to  make  the  members  of  the  Church  equal  and 
united  in  all  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to 
banish  pride,  poverty,  and  iniquity,  and  intro- 
duce a  condition  of  things  that  will  prepai-e  the 
pure  in  heart  for  the  advent  of  the  world's 
Redeemer." 

President  Snow  names  as  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  Mormonism  its  spiritual  triumphs, 
manifest  in  its  effects  upon  the  lives,  characters, 
and  dispositions  of  its  converts,  and  in  the 
religious  awakening  that  has  taken  place  in  their 
souls. 


IS  THE  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND  POSSIBLE? 

I^llK  »'dii(H-  (if  tht'  NdViMiibt-r  I'lill  M'lll  Mdijn- 
zmr  prints  a  vcrhutiin  translation  of  a  paper 
written  by  "a  well-known  French  ofiicer,"  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dehiuney.  on  the  (juestion  of  the 
pos.sil)ility  of  invading  England. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Delaunoy  says  it  would  1)e 
childish  not  to  confess  that  certain  parts  of  the 
recent  western  maneuvers  were  intended  "to 
show  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  that  we  are  thinking  al)Out  a  possible 
conflict  with  them,"  and  also,  he  adds,  tliat  they 
are  taking  stops  accordingly,  lie  is  no  partisan 
of  war  with  England.  We  may  l)e  "antipa- 
thetical and  troublesome  to  the  highest  degree," 
but  the  vital  interests  of  France  and  England  do 
not  clash,  and  our  disagreeablene.ss  does  not  jus- 
tify war.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Delauney  turns 
his  thum't)  back  to  the  East.  Still,  England 
would  fight  France  to-morrow  if  she  thought 
pi-oper  ;  ami  if  she  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
French  navy,  her  ' '  power  would  know  no  bounds. 
It  is  our  fleet  alone  wliich  saves  Europe  from  the 
yoke  of  Englantl." 

EXGI.KSn    QUALITY    VKRSUS    FRKNCII    QUALITY. 

Even  admitting  the  greater  numbers  of  the 
English  ships.  Colonel  Delauney  still  thinks  it 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  French  officers 
and  crews,  the  good  quality  of  French  armor 
plates,  and  the  immense  superiority  of  their  naval 
guns,  and  he  "cannot  help  feeling  the  greatest 
hope  for  the  day  when  our  navy  may  have  to 
measure  its  stnmgth  against  tliat  of  Great  Britain." 

First,  says  Colonel  Delauney,  if  the  French 
conquered,  England  would  be  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  Secondly,  if  it  were  a  drawn  contest,  all 
the  ships  on  either  side  being  disabled,  or  being 
rejiaired,  p]ngland  would  be  almost  as  badly  off. 
The  sea  being  thus  free,  a  French  army  would 
go  across  the  Channel  quite  unhindered.  Thirdly, 
supposing  the  French  to  be  beaten  on  sea,  and 
England  complete  mistress  thereof,  can  we  then, 
asks  Colonel  Delauney,  still  dare  to  dream  of  in- 
vasion ?     He  answers  : 

"The  unanimous  opinion  of  naval  men  is: 
'  Yes,  the  thing  is  possible,  and  has  every  chance 
of  success.'  An  admiral  whose  statements  are  of 
great  authority  has  given  nie  his  opinion  in  these 
short  terms  :  '  To  land  in  England  is  the  work  of 
a  moonless  night !  '  " 

AND    AFTER    LANDING  ? 

Evidently,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  an  army,  once  landed,  could  be  pro- 
visioned. Colonel  Delauney,  however,  thinks 
this  difficulty  far  from  insuperable,  and  points  to 
the  Boer  habit  of  living  upon  their  enemy  and 
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killing  him  with  his  own  ammunilion.  His  do- 
libt'iat*'  conclusion  is  : 

"The  invasion  of  English  territory  l.y  a  French 
army  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter,  and  there  can 
•  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  succi-ss  of  such  an  operation, 
even  if  admitting  the  rather  impr  '  ^  '  <  case  of 
the  English   fleet  l>eing  still  the   i  -  of  the 

seas.  The  army  of  invasion,  once  landed  in  our 
neighbors'  country,  could,  if  it  were  victorious, 
do  without  any  outside  help,  and  find  in  England 
the  necessary  resources  for  living  and  fighting." 

THE  TELEGRAPH  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

SIR  W.  H.  I'HEECE  contributes  a  very  lucid 
and  interesting  article  to  St.  Martin  s-h- 
Grand,  in  which  he  tells  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  telegraphy  in  England  since  ISol. 
In  1870,  the  government  purchased  and  ab- 
sorbed all  the  telegraph  companies  for  £7.000.- 
000  (*35,000.000).  t)f  this  transaction.  Sir  \V. 
H.  Preece  says  : 

"It  is  amusing,  after  this  length  of  time,  to 
read  the  arguments  that  were  adduced  against 
the  absorption  of  the  telegraphs  by  the  state. 
Every  reason  has  been  proved  wrong,  every 
prophecy  has  rtMuained  un fulfilled.  I  can  say  this 
with  a  good  grace,  for  I  was  one  of  the  prophets." 

The  tables  of  comparison  tell  their  own  tale 
and  give  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous  strides 
made  than  anything  else.  From  these  we  learn 
that  : 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  1S70,  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  Telegraph  De[)artment  were  £012.- 
301  ;  at  the  close  of  1S.S6,  they  were  £1,787, 204; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year  (1900- 
1901),  £3,459,353.  The  numlxir  of  messages 
transmitted  in  18G9  was  0,000,000  ;  in  IHOO- 
1901,  there  were  89,570,901.' 

In  1870,  it  was  possible  to  transmit  80  words 
a  minute  ;  in  1890,  450  words  was  easily  accom- 
plished. This  increase  is  due,  not  oidy  to  im- 
piKJvement  in  the  design  of  the  apparatus,  liut  to 
the  steady  examination  of  every  defect  and  its  re- 
moval in  the  instrument  and  in  tin?  line. 

It  was  in  1.S51  that  the  first  cai>le  was  laitl  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais.  Now  there  are  nearly 
200,000  nautical  miles  of  submarine  cables, 
which  hav.-  absorbird  a  capital  of  approximately 
£50,000,000  ($250,000,000). 

A    PRESS    BtTBSIDY. 

The  telegraphic  press  rates  are  very  low. 
averaging  about  4  cenl.s  pt-r  liundrtMl  words. 

"  This  entails  a  loss  to  the  department  rough- 
ly estimated  at  £400,000  a  year,  which  is  the 
amount  the  public  is  tax«'d  for  the  support  of  the 
press.      It  is  doubtful  whether  rarliument  knew, 


when  it  passed  this  low  rate,  that  it  virtually 
meant  a  subsidy  to  the  press." 

The  average  numl»er  of  words  supplied  to  each 
newspaper  averages  12,000  a  day  in  the  recess 
of  Tarliament,  and  20,000  in  the  session.  The 
following  numbers  are  interest  '  wing  the 
huge  total  of  words  sent  out  in  a, •_■  night  : 

"April  8,  1886.— Mr.  Uladstone's  Homo 
Rule  Hill,  1,050,500  words.  No  single  night's 
Work  since  has  equaled  this. 

"April  16,  l8S6._Land  Turchase  Bill,  841,- 
500  words. 

"June  7,  18SG.  —  Irish  Government  Bill  (di- 
vision). 863,700  words." 


THE  AIMS  OF  THE  BRITISH   INDEPENDENT 
LABOR  PARTY. 

^T  H.  KEIH  IIAKDIE  contributes  to  the  Xew 
A  Libtial  lifi'tew  a  series  of  answers  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  him.  The  IndeiH'nd- 
ent   Labor  party,  he  says,  will   pursue  the  same 


JAMKn  KKIR  nAIIDIK. 

(Leader  of  the  Iti(lc|>«>n(lcnt  LiUmip  pjirty  «if  Cirvnl  nrilaln.) 

policy  which  it  has  always  ilone.  How  niany 
candidates  it  will  run  nt  the  next  election  he  d(H»8 
not  know.  Its  members  are  against  war,  and 
will   be   favorable  to  a  fjood,  f'  '  ti- 

war  Iiil»«'ral,  unles.s  he  l>o   bi.    ^  ,,'36 

one  of  their  own  cantlidates.  The  line  to  be 
taken  in  those  constituenries  where  tlx-v  have  no 
candidates  is  to  be  «lecided  bv  a  special  confer* 
euce  held  on  tlku  eve  of  a  general  election. 
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On  the  question  of  policy,  the  Indepemlont 
L«lH>r  party  and  Socialists  pontM-ally  divitio  tlirir 
demands  into  two  lioads — the  desirable  and  tiio 
essential.  Tiiey  wish  to  concentrate  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  essential  reforms.  These  are  ( 1 ) 
state  or  municipal  organization  of  work  for  tin* 
unemployed  ;  (2)  a  legal  eightdiour  working 
day  ;  (3)  pensions  for  the  old  and  infirm,  and  for 
widows  and  children  ;  (4)  an  act  enabling  muni- 
cipalities, without  recourse  to  rarliament,  to  un- 
dertake any  form  of  industry  in  which  private 
companies  may  engage,  including  housebuilding, 
the  owning  and  farming  of  land,  the  opening  of 
workshops  and  public  houses,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  insurance  companies,  tramways,  etc. ;  (5) 
state  ownership  of  railways  ;  (G)  a  graduated  tax 
uptni  all  forms  of  unearned  increment. 

Mr.  Hardie  anticipates  a  serious  depression  of 
trade,  which  will  be  not  caused,  but  accentuated, 
by  the  Boer  war.  He  says  "all  Socialists  are 
eligible  for  membership."'  Many  of  their  candi- 
dates come  from  the  middle  class.  Tiiey  do  not 
expect  to  reach  their  ultimate  goal  all  at  once, 
but  they  think  a  band  of  stalwarts  in  Parliament 
would  keep  the  Socialist  ideal  steadily  in  view 
and  exercise  a  great  quickening  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  and  iiasten  the  coming  of  the 
social  state.  ' '  Our  struggle  has  hitherto  been 
long  and  severe,  but  the  worst  is  over."  After 
the  next  general  election,  when  quite  a  number 
of  Independent  Labor  party  men  will  be  returned, 
there  can  be  but  two  parties — labor  and  anti- 
labor. 

Mr.  Hardie's  paper  is  followed  by  another  on 
'•Liberalism  and  Labor,"  written  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Foulger,  who  thinks  tliat  a  national  labor  party, 
in  any  effective  sense,  is  impossible  at  present. 
The  Liberal  party  has  no  future  except  as  a 
democratic  and  labor  party. 


LIFE  IN  ROUMANIA. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  must  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  secured  a  new  con- 
tributor. To  the  reviews  which  have  no  illustra- 
tions, it  is  very  important  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  writers  who  will  supply  papers  which  are  to 
the  rest  of  the  review  what  the  brilliant  illumina- 
tion in  medieval  missals  is  to  the  text.  Such  a 
writer  Mr.  Bunting  has  secured  in  Mile.  Helen 
Vacaresco,  whose  paper  on  "  Life  in  Roumania" 
is  a  charming  picture,  full  of  poetry  and  color, 
which  supplies  a  welcome  element,  standing  as  it 
does  between  Mr.  Boulger's  "Chances  of  Habi- 
bullah"  and  Mr.  Hogan,  M.P.'s  "First  Steps  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth."  Mile.  Vacaresco 
is  the  friend  and  companion  of  Carmen  Sylva  ; 
but,    unlike   the   Queen  of  Roumania,   she  is  a 


Roumanian  born,  ami  therefore  tuMch  belter 
(|uali(ied  to  interpret  the  true  genius  of  iier  coun- 
try than  the  (iernuin  princess  who  has  adopt«>d  it 
as  a  second  Fatlierhuiil.  An  ancestor  of  Mile. 
\'acaresco,  one  of  the  ancient  boyars  of  the  coun- 
try, was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  grim  and  mysteri- 
ous tragedies  which  were  not  uncommon  m  W'al- 
lachia  in  the  days  when  the  power  of  the  Sultan 
still  existed  to  blight  the  lands  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube. 

THE    LINK    WITH    ANCIENT    HOME. 

But,  like  all  true  Hounuiiiiaiis.  Mile.  Vacaresco 
goes  further  back,  and  .she  revels  in  the  traditions 
which  link  the  modern  Roumanians  with  the  an- 
cient Roman  colonists  established  by  Trajan  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  this  day,  she 
says,  the  sentiment  of  watching  as  a  sentinel  over 
civilization,  and  guarding  modern  Europe  from 
Asiatic  darkness,  is  uppermost  in  the  liearts  of 
tile  Roumanians.  The  Roumanian  peasant,  al- 
though ignorant  of  all  classic  law,  still  calls  the 
oxen  which  he  harnesses  to  the  plow  by  the 
names  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome.  Cassius, 
Caesar,  and  Brutus  survive  in  Roumania,  if  only 
as  the  names  of  oxen. 

TRADITIONS    OF    TUAJAN. 

The  Emperor  Trajan  is  revered  as  a  kind  of 
tutelary  deity.  The  Milky  Way,  to  the  Rou- 
manians, is  Trajan's  Road.  Mile.  Vacaresco  re- 
calls that  last  January,  on  one  snowy  wintry  night, 
she  heard  a  beggar  moaning  in  a  doorway,  as  he 
shivered  in  the  snow,  "Father  Trajan,  Father 
Trajan,  the  land  you  liave  brought  us  to  is  fair 
in  summer,  but  in  winter,  .  .  .  P"'ather  Trajan, 
you  should  have  led  us  to  milder  climes."  The 
bands  of  dancers  who  descend  upon  the  cities 
from  the  hills  every  springtime  shout  words  the 
meaning  of  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
plain ,  but  students  declare  that  these  inarticulate 
sounds  are  a  kind  of  phonographic,  unintelligent 
reproduction  of  the  shouting  that  accompanied 
the  Pyrrhic  dance.  To  this  day  the  ancient 
pagan  customs  prevail  in  the  countryside.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  by  capture  is  faithfully 
kept  up  in  the  villages,  and  a  death  libation  of 
oil  and  wine  is  poured  upon  the  grave- mound. 

OCCIDENTAL    BUCHAREST. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  careful  cultus  of 
the  ti-aditional  past,  Bucharest  and  Roumanian 
society  are  becoming  Occidentalized.  So  before 
It  is  too  late  Mile.  Vacaresco  endeavors  to  pre- 
serve for  our  information  a  picture  of  Roumanian 
life  in  the  time  of  the  boyars,  and  of  country  life 
with  its  almost  mythical  shepherds  and  its  monks 
who  seem  to  be  a  curious  cross  between  hermits 
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and  brownies.  Roumania  and  iho  Roumanians 
appear  to  have  a  great  charm  for  those  who  visit 
the  country.  In  winter,  autumn,  and  early 
spring,  however,  the  rain  ami  snowstorms  ami 
mud  prevent  outdoor  intercourse,  and  compel 
the  inhabitants  to  spend  months  in  almost  com- 
plete seclusion.  But  when  the  sunny  days  re- 
turn, the  corn  begins  to  rip«'n  the  wold  : 

'  *  Roses  are  in  bloom  ;  nothing  lovelier  can  be 
imagined  than  our  landscapes,  bathed  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  Oriental  skies.  The  swift, 
glittering  rivers,  rapid  as  torrents,  glide  quickly 
between  the  trees  ;  the  maize  is  high,  and  of  a 
bright  green  color.  The  peasants'  gay  costumes 
and  silver  belts,  the  women  with  their  floating 
veils  of  gauze  bespangled  with  gold,  add  to  the 
lu.xuriant  charm  of  thescene.  The  Roumanian 
peasant  is  of  a  dreamy,  poetical  nature,  and  I 
will  hereafter  endeavor  to  relate  all  I  have  learned 
to  know  of  the  weird,  deep  soul  of  the  race." 

The  article  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  an  ex- 
cursion made  into  the  mountains  in  the  company 
of  Carmen  Sylva  where  the  royal  party  found  the 
Valley  of  Death  open  into  the  Vale  of  Paradise. 
The  Vale  of  Paradise,  however,  was  tenanted  by 
recluses  who  were  more  like  nuschievous  Niebe- 
lungen  shapes  than  monks. 


Iration.  Ho  has  lieen  accustomed  to  hold  daily 
public  audiences  ;  all  the  heatis  of  department* 
liave  submitted  to  him  their  «li-  '  —  and  re- 
ports, and  since  the  year  l.S'Ji  h<  id  control 
of  the  state  treasury  and  exchequer,  and  ha«  been 
the  supreme  court  of  ap[)eal  from  all  courts,  ec- 
clesiastical and  secular.      He  acted  as  reg«'nt  for 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

THERE  are  two  articles  in  the  Fortnvjhthj  on 
the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  reviews  the  immense  progress  and  changes 
effected  in  Afghanistan  by  Abdur  Rahman,  and 
naturally  approves  of  the  Ameer's  methods. 
Afghan  independence  ought  to  continue  to  be  the 
center  of  British  policy.  In  regard  to  the  late 
Ameer's  internal  policy,  he  points  out  that  the 
severe  punishments  which  the  Ameer  subjected 
oflFenders  to  were  no  more  bar])arous  than  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  English  law  a  very  short 
time  ago  ;  and  considering  the  difference  in  civili- 
zation, the  Ameer's  methods  cannot  Ije  called 
barbarous. 

TIIK    NKW    AMKKK. 

(;f  the  new  Ameer,  Sir  Lep.-l  (Iriffin  says  : 
"Possible  rivals  are  so  few  and  insignificant, 
and  the  danger  of  foreign  interference  is  so  re- 
mote, that  there  is  every  probal)ility  that  th<^  suc- 
cession of  Habibnllah  Khan  will  Ijc  unopposed,  or, 
if  there  \m  local  ri-sings,  that  they  will  be  of  no 
serious  importance.  Of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  the  most  vital  factor  is  the  personal 
character  of  the  young  prince,  who  is  now  about 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  who  has  Ijeen  care- 
fully trained  by  Ids  father  to  carry  on  cre.litably 
all  departments  of  the  civil  and  military  admini.s- 


HAIIIIiri.I.AII    K  II. V.N. 

(The  new  .\meer(tf  .\fKhaiiintan.) 

his  father  during  liis  prolonged  absence  in  Tur- 
kestan, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  sobriety  of  his  administration.  No 
training  could  have  Imhmi  more  exhaustive  and 
complete.  Ho  is  rej)orted  to  be  liked  by  the  peo- 
ple and  ])oj)ular  witli  the  army.  He  knows  Eng- 
lish fairly  well,  and  is  said  to  entertain  very 
friendly  sentiments  toward  the  British  (Jovern- 
ment." 

Sir  Li'pel  liriffin  passes  in  review  all  possible 
pret<'nders  to  the  throne.  None  of  them  do<«8  he 
regard  seriously,  and  he  says  that  Ishak  Khan  is 
cowardly,  debauched,  and  cruel. 

THE  oi.n  AMK.r.n. 

Colonel  Hanna  merely  ri'vi«>ws  tlie  Ameer's 
life,  and  iloes  not  speculate  ns  to  the  future.  We 
quote,  however,  the  following  suinmingup  of 
tlio  Ameer  a.H  a  ruler  : 

"  The  progress  of  Ids  people  tnwiird  civiliza- 
tion  was  Abdur  Rahman's  oii»«  «»bi«rt  iiml  aim  ; 
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and  if.  in  seeking  to  realize  it,  he  struck  down 
the  reliellious  and  lawless  witiiout  mercy,  he 
n«'ver  ci  '  '  .  toil  at  buiMing  \\\^  a  stato  in 
which  t)!'  .  lUt,  the  merchant,  and  the  crafts- 
man could  labor  in  peace  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  t<ul.  Within  tluit  stn'e  ho  wanted  no  idlcM-s, 
and,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  he  taught 
the  lesson  that  all  useful  work  is  worthy  of 
honor.  When  he  introduced  foreign  artificers 
into  his  cities,  he  himself  learned  their  trades  or 
encouraged  his  relatives  and  friends  to  learn 
them,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might  become 
teachers,  and  the  strangers,  richly  rewarded, 
might  return  to  their  own  place.  For  at  tiie 
root  of  ins  scheme  of  government  lay  the  princi- 
ple of  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  permanent  foreign 
elements  from  Afglianistan.  No  European, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  he  allow  to  ac- 
quire lan»l  within  her  borders,  or  to  have  any 
interest  in  her  industries  or  her  mineral  re- 
sources ;  and  none  could  enter  his  territories 
save  by  his  invitation,  or  with  his  couseut. " 

"A  Mighty  Ruler  of  Men." 

The  Monthly  Review  devotes  a  few  pages  to 
the  late  Ameer  as  an  introduction  to  a  transla- 
tion of  a  treatise  upon  Jehad.  The  writer  says 
that  Abdur  Rahman  was  a  mighty  ruler  of  men, 
but  just  as  cynical  and  inconsistent  as  most  of 
his  compeers.  The  treatise  is  a  dissertation  as 
to  the  duty  of  all  true  believers  to  be  ready  to 
die  for  their  faith,  and  to  regard  their  religion 
as  their  honor  rather  than  the  honor  of  their 
wives,  the  latter  being  a  heresy  which  had 
gained  some  hold  upon  the  Afghans.  The  con- 
cluding moral  is  that  people  have  no  right  to 
make  objections  to  or  to  criticise  the  actions  of 
their  Ameer,  because  God  and  his  Prophet  have 
delivered  affairs  to  him.  and  he  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  the  good  and  bad  results  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  as  he  has  been  appointed  to  be  the 
shepherd  of  God's  creation. 

A  Sensible  Warning  to  the  Press. 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  E.  Collen.  late  military  mem- 
ber of  the  Vice-Regal  Council  of  India,  discusses 
in  the  Empire  Review  the  British  position  on  the 
northwest  frontier  of  India.  There  is  only  one 
paragraph  which  need  be  noted  : 

' '  It  would  be  well  if  the  press  of  both  coun- 
tries would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
avoid  sensational  writing  about  matters  which 
are  of  little  importance,  but  which  may  be  dis- 
torted out  of  all  proportion.  In  this  way  they 
would  help  to  accomplish  what  they  profess  to 
desire — a  pacific  understanding  between  Russia 
and  England.  That  Russian  garrisons  on  the 
frontier  should  be  on  the  alert,  at  the  present 


time,  is  merely  to  say  that  they  are  adopting  a 
most  necessary  precatition,  anil  that  (Jenc^ral 
Kourn])atkine,  the  minister  of  war,  sliould  visit 
tlie  traiis-( 'aspian  army,  Kusld<,  and  other  fron- 
tier posts  is  no  more  than  if  the  commanderin- 
cliief  in  India  and  the  military  members  of 
council  were  to  visit,  as  they  have  often  done, 
the  garrisons  and  outposts  of  the  northwest  fron- 
tier of  India." 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  LABRADOR. 

MR.  W.  T.  GRENFELL  describes,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  Blackwood,  life 
in  Labrador.  It  is  a  country  which  seems  deso- 
late enough  ;  blocked  by  ice  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  eight  montlis  in'  the  year,  with  no  cere- 
als, no  fruit,  no  kitchen  produce  ;  with  only  one 
cow,  with  no  sheep,  and  but  few  goats.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  profusion  of  wild  berries,  the  most 
abundant  being  the  small  cranberry.  But  still 
the  question  rises  :  Wliy  do  men  continue  to  live 
in  such  apparently  God-forsaken  places  when  the 
Canadian  cities  are  so  near  and  offer  such  scope  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  seaboard  is  dot- 
ted over  with  an  ever-increasing  population,  who 
could  easily  leave  if  they  wished. 

"  It  is  always  those  who  are  best  off  who  are 
most  loyal  to  it,  and  quite  a  number  who  have  left 
and  earned  a  more  easy  living  in  Canada  and  Mont- 
real have  returned  to  its  isolation  and  its  iron 
cold.  In  fact,  for  the  settler,  and  especially  for 
the  visitor,  it  has  many  special  charms." 

The  fascination  of  being  thrown  on  one's  own 
resources  is  one.  The  writer  cites  a  living  illus- 
tration : 

"For  instance,  here  lives  an  old  Englishman 
fi'om  Devonshire.  There  he  was  merely  an  agri- 
cultural laborer  at  eleven  shillings  a  week,  and 
with  no  hope  of  bettering  himself.  Here  he 
chose  a  splendid  spot  for  his  house,  felled  his 
timber,  and  built  it  ;  commenced  his  fishing  with 
a  boat  he  built  himself  ;  meshed  his  own  nets  ; 
reclaimed  a  small  garden  ;  built  a  winter  house 
in  the  woods,  secure  from  the  sea  breeze  in  the 
winter  ;  cut  himself  a  '  fur  path  ;  '  made  most  of 
his  own  traps,  snares,  and  deadfalls  ;  saved  some 
money,  or  'furs,'  which  mean  money,  married, 
and  had  children.  His  sons  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  built  a  small  settlement,  both  for  sum- 
mer on  the  coast  and  for  winter  in  the  woods. 
No  less  than  seventy-six  grandchildren  now  live 
around  him.  His  former  kitchen,  the  room  al- 
ways used  on  the  coast  as  parlor  as  well,  has  had 
to  be  doubled  and  now  trebled  to  accommodate 
his  continuous  stream  of  visitors.  A  barrel  of 
flour  a  week  is  said  to  disappear  in  his  house. 
The  table  seldom  wants  fish  in  summer,  trout  and 
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seabirds  in  the  spring,  and  willow  grouse  and 
venison  in  plenty  all  winter.  Unlimited  forests 
round  him  afford  a  blazing  log- fire  without  stint 
of  fuel." 

Hunting  of  deer  and  l>ears  and  wolves,  seal- 
fishing,  salmon-fishing,  cod-fishing,  are  other  at- 
tractions.     The  writer  asks  : 

'•  Are  not  our  daily  avocations  considered  in 
Europe  recreations  so  choice  that  unlimited 
money  is  spent  to  procure  them  ?  And  then  they 
are  only  in  the  reacli  of  the  few." 

Another  charm  is  rare  elsewhere  : 

"If  anywhere  in  the  worM  a  community  of 
goods  on  a  workable  basis  exists,  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  LaV)rad()r.  If  one  Eskimo  kills  a  seal,  he 
shares  it  with  all  hands  and  goes  hungry  himself 
to-morrow." 


ANDERSEN  AS  MAN  AND  POET. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDKliSEN,  the  chi^ 
dren's  fiiond,  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  the  famous  Danish  critic,  Georg  Braniles,  in 
the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  October.  Andersen 
the  man  is  described  by  Rrandes  as  a  simple, 
lovable  personality,  childlike  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  with  the  faults  of  character  of  a  sensitive 
child  •  always  ready  to  read  his  stories  to  who- 
ever would  listen,  and 
hungry  for  applause. 
"  He  was  gentle  and 
tender-hearted,  read- 
ily touched  by  joy  as 
well  as  sorrow  ;  an 
easy  victim  for  the 
practical  joker ;  quick 
to  make  friends  ;  a 
man  of  sentiment  l>e- 
cause  of  his  kindness 
and  compassion  ;  a 
man  of  reason  be- 
cause of  his  extreme 
cautiousness.  .  .  .  From  the  first,  his  one  domi 
nant  characteristic  was  an  insatiable,  overpower- 
ing ambition  which  never  left  him  for  one 
moment  of  his  long  career,  and  from  which 
sprang  nearly  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  long 
life."  To  l)ecomo  famous,  to  l)e  recognized  and 
have  honors  heaped  upon  him,  was  his  one 
thought  while  he  was  yet  unknown,  and  after  he 
had  achieved  an  international  n'jmtation.  As 
Andersen  frankly  stated  himself.  "My  heart  re- 
joices only  in  being  universally  admired.  If  even 
the  most  insignificant  person  denies  me  this  ad- 
miration, I  feel  hurt."  Hence  arose  his  endeavors 
not  to  make  any  enemies  and  his  joy  at  being 
distinguished  by  princely  personages.  This  one- 
sided development  of  the  amiable  and  gentle  An- 
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dersen,  says  IJrandes,  was  largely  duo  to  his  posi- 
tion in  Denmark  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  In  society,  he  was  looked  down  uix>n  as  a 
fool.  His  tall,  somewhat  ungainly  figure  was 
greeted  with  a  smile  ;  his  vanity  had  liecume  pro- 
verbial, and  maile  him  the  subject  of  innumera- 
ble true  or  invented  an<'cdotes.  This  opinion  of 
him  at  home  changed  only  after  it  became  known 
how  great  his  reputation  was  abroad  ;  then  sud- 
denly he  who  had  Ijeen  the  butt  of  universal  satire 
was  held  inviolable. 

AXDEKSEN    AS    A    LITKRARY    ARTIST. 

Andersen's  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
Denmark  as  well  as  of  the  Continent  is  insignificant 
compareil  to  that  of  other  great  writers  and  j)oet8 
of  his  time,  a.s,  for  instance,  Oelilenschliiger, 
Grundtvig.  Kierkegaard,  ami  Heil»erg;  if,  never- 
theless, says  Braudes,  "  he  is  the  only  one  of 
these  men  whose  name  is  of  international  repute, 
this  is  due,  not  to  the  dei)th  and  breadth  of  his 
intellect,  but  to  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
artistic  gifts,  l)y  reason  of  which  he  influenceil  us 
all  in  our  earliest  youth.  In  the  fieM  in  which 
he  first  made  his  reputation,  the  lumrclien,  he  was 
simple  as  no  other  Danish  writer,  childlike,  orig- 
inal, eminently  human.  This  is  the  first  reason 
why  the  maerchen  are  known  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  second  and  d»'cisive  reason  is  found  in  his 
artistic  workmanship,  which,  at  fust  unconscious, 
was  later  carefully  elaborated,  while  always  pre- 
serving its  simplicity.  This  enaliled  him  to 
achieve  that  rare  pnxluct,  an  imm<u"tal  work." 

now    AXDKRSEN    rOMPOSED    HIS    TALES. 

"  Frequenting  circles  in  (^1penhagen  where  he 
found  children,  he  made  frii'iuis  with  them,  and 
told  them  stories  that  he  partly  invented  and 
partly  paraphrased.  The  manner  of  telling  (hem 
was  undoubtedly  his  own.  which  by  its  liveliness 
and  erratic  invention,  accoini)anied  liy  the  many 
grimaces  and  gestures  of  the  narrator,  so  attracted 
and  delighted  the  children  that  they  often  broke 
out  into  wild  exclamations  of  joy.  As  the  jx>et8 
of  antiquity  chanted  their  poems  b<»fore  commit- 
ting them  to  writing,  so  Andersen  narrated  his 
stories  an<l  therehy  f<»rmed  tlieir  pictorial,  laugh- 
ing, dancing,  skipping  style  before  he  attempted 
to  conjure  up  the  empha-sis,  the  smile,  tlio  frown, 
the  melodies,  and  the  gestures  of  his  prose.  Ho 
thus  created  a  new  form  of  pictorial  and  musical 
story  telling,  whirh  servetl  later  as  model  to 
Bj6rn8tj«>rne  Bjornson. " 

ANDEUSEN's    MASTERPIECE. 

"The  typical  work  of  art,  among  Andersen's 
Ules,  is  'the  Ugly  Duckling,'  that  short  8t«>ry 
of   a   few    pages  which   he   wrote  at  the   ago  of 
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forty,  and  which  contains  in  im|MMishablo  form 
all  that  may  rightly  be  calleil  'The  Story  of  His 
L''    '  "  !  noihinj;  by  being  dihitoii 

in. ^ ..  ..Mnmhat  title.    .    .   .    'The 

Ugly  Duckling'  is  undeniably  one  of  the  pearls 
of  the  worUl's  literature  that  will  never  be  de- 
pr.  •  '.  For  it  contains  the  quintessence  of 
jl>.  r's  character  :    the  ambition  tliat  domi- 

nated him  ;  the  melancholy  that  defined  his  tem- 
jierament  ;  the  martyrdom  which  his  poetic  career 
assumed  in  his  eyes  ;  that  gratification  whicii  in 
spite  of  his  humility  he  felt  on  being  appreciated 
and  honored  ;  and  especially  that  gift  of  obser- 
vation, that  scintillating  wit  and  lively,  trium- 
phant humor  with  v>hicli  he  revenged  himself 
for  the  stupidity  and  malice  that  refused  him 
recognition, — in  short,  all  those  gifts  that  com- 
bined to  form  his  genius." 

ANDEHSEX's    POSITION    AS    POET. 

"He  is  the  chihl  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Danish  people,  that  grew  into  a  poet  and  genius  ; 
that  is,  the  masses,  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  personified 
in  him,  so  that  he  became  heir  to  all  the  sagas 
and  tales,  all  the  terrible  and  humorous  inven- 
tions and  stories  which  this  people  had  produced 
and  adapted  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years. 
He  took  up  this  material,  changed  it  in  accord 
with  his  personality  and  his  time,  and  added  to 
it  similar  inventions  of  his  own.  Finally,  Ander- 
sen is  not  only  the  personified  intellect  and  wit 
of  the  people  ;  as  no  other  Dane,  he  possessed, 
because  of  his  singularly  primitive  temperament, 
the  gift  of  entering  into  the  child's  mind  and 
assuming  in  imagmation  the  child's  point  of  view. 
Thus,  he  became  the  great  story-teller  beloved 
by  children.  And  as  the  work  that  he  produced 
fell  naturally  into  a  symbolic  mold,  he  became 
at  the  same  time,  and  still  remains,  a  poet  for 
mature  minds." 

Andersen  died  in  1S7.5,  but  editions  of  his 
works  have  multiplied  since  that  time.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  English  translations  of  the 
tales,  not  to  mention  school  editions  and  brief 
selections.  It  is  said  that  the  German  versions 
are  the  best.  The  principal  biography  of  Ander- 
sen is  by  R.  Nisbot  Bain  (London,  1895). 


SIAMESE  TWINS. 

IX  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue,  M.  Suni  writes  an  article  upon  freaks 
of  nature  such  as  the  Siamese  twins.  He  declares 
that  these  cases  of  what  he  calls  "double  chil- 
dren".— namely,  twins  coupled  together  by  some 
natural  physical  link — are  far  from  being  as  rare 
as  people  imagine. 


THE   cniNKSK    hkothers. 

The  subject  has  been  ciirefully  studied  by  a 
French  doctor  at  Hio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  for- 
tunate enougli  to  be  able  to  observe  in  ^'i(■nna 
the  Ciiinese  Ijrothers  who  formed  one  of  15aiiium 
&  Hailey's  great  attractions  some  years  ago. 
These  brothers  were  vt>ry  intelligejit,  and  w(!re 
very  fond  of  each  other.  The  bit  of  flesh  and 
cartilage  which  united  them  allowed  them  to 
have  a  certain  independence  of  movement,  but 
they  undoubtedly  exercised  upon  each  other  a 
great  influence.  For  example,  when  one  of 
them  had  smallpox,  the  other  developed  it  on 
tiie  following  day.  More  remarkable  still, 
when  one  of  them  drank  whiskey,  they  both  be- 
came intoxicated,  and  the  one  who  had  not 
drunk  the  whiskey  was  worse  than  the  one  who 
had.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  them  went 
to  sleep,  the  other  did  not  necessarily  go  to  sleep 
too,  and  in  the  same  way  their  desire  for  food 
was  not  necessarily  simultaneous.  The  doctor 
who  had  them  under  observation  in  Vienna  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
separate  them  by  an  operation. 

ROSALINA- MARIA. 

During  his  residence  at  Rio,  this  doctor  had  an- 
other interesting  case  of  a  similar  kiml — namely, 
two  little  Brazilian  girls  who  were  joined  together 
in  this  mysterious  way.  Although  the  parents 
of  Rosalina-Maria,  as  the  girls  were  called,  were 
extremely  poor  peasants,  they  had  no  idea  of 
condemning  their  offspring  to  a  life  of  public  ex- 
hibition, but  demanded  that  a  surgical  operation 
should  be  performed,  if  possible.  In  this  case 
the  junction  between  the  two  children  was  so 
small  as  to  make  life  in  common  very  painful  for 
them.  Fortunately,  the  operation,  which  was 
performed  in  May  of  last  year,  was  relatively 
successful,  as  one  of  the  children  survived  it. 

"  QUIS    SEPARABIT  ?" 

M.  Suni  suggests,  though  he  does  not  follow  it 
up,  a  very  fruitful  topic  of  discussion  when  he 
asks  whether  the  parents  should  have  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  saying  whether  their  children 
accidentally  joined  in  tliis  manner  should  be  sep- 
arated or  not.  There  is  the  remarkable  case  of 
the  Siamese  brothers,  Chang  and  Eng,  who  earned 
a  good  deal  of  money,  if  they  did  not  actually 
make  their  fortunes,  by  being  publicly  exhibited. 
If  they  had  been  separated  in  infancy,  they  would 
probably  not  have  had  so  easy  a  life.  As  it  was, 
they  married  two  sisters  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  apparently  in  the  utmost  happiness. 
Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  twins  who  are  con- 
nected have  only  one  heart,  which  is  sometimes 
the    case,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  separation. 
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RADtCA-DOODICA. 

M.  Suni  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  two  little 
IliiRlu  <;;irls  who  were  born  on  the  outskirts  of 
Calcutta  in  1899.  Their  parents  were  niaile  the 
victims  of  the  ferocious  superstitions  which  this 
unusual  birth  aroiise'l  in  the  minds  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They  had  to  tly  into  the  wooels  for  refu«;e, 
and  there  the  father  endeavored  to  separate  his 
daughtei-8  by  a  somewhat  primitive  operation  ; 
for  this  he  was  prosecuted  for  illegally  acting  as 
a  surgeon,  and  also  for  abuse  of  his  paternal 
authority.  The  family  were,  however,  protected 
from  violence  by  an  Indian  official,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  l)aptized  under  the  names  of  Hadica- 
Doodica,  two  Hindu  divinities  who  symbolize 
fraternal  union.  The  children  were  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  temple,  where  the  priestesses 
wished  to  promote  them  into  goddesses,  but  they 
made  no  difficulty  about  giving  up  the  children 
for  pecuniary  consideration.  Radica- Doodica 
were  not  much  inconvenienced  ])y  being  linked 
together.  They  could  sit  down  easily,  and  could 
sleep  if  one  lay  upon  her  back  and  the  other 
upon  her  side,  while  they  were  able  to  walk  with- 
out much  difficulty.  Their  parents  always  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  be  separated. 

DIFFICULT    CASES. 

These  cases  of  junction,  of  which  the  capital  let- 
ter II  may  stand  as  a  symbol,  are  relatively  easy  ; 
it  is  when  the  junction  is  so  close  as  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  X  or  Y  that  the  greatest 
surgical  difficulties  occur,  which  usually  defy  tlie 
utmost  skill.  There  have  even  been  cases  which 
may  be  described  as  two  human  beings  as  far  as 
the  waist,  or,  in  other  words,  one  individual 
with  two  heads  and  shoulders  and,  of  course, 
four  arms.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
Northum})erland  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of 
♦Scotland,  uiiier  whose  ])rotection  they  were 
brought  up,  taught  several  languages,  and  showed 
great  musical  talents.  They  did  not  live,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  age  of  twenty. 

STATISTICS. 

In  conclusion,  ^^.  Suni  considers  the  compara- 
tive stati.stics  of  these  doul)l«!  birtlus.  It  appears 
that  an  authority  named  Porak  has  coukj  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  one  double  birth  for 
every  l()(»,Of)0  ordinary  births — tliat  is  to  say, 
over  the  whole  r)f  Europe  there  would  be  a])out 
two  double  births  every  week.  The  professional 
shownHin  believe  that  there  is  more  chance  of 
procuring  these  valuable  monstrosities  in  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  (ialicia,  and  Soutli  (Jermany  tlmn 
in  any  other  countries.  It  ser-ms  also  that  most 
of  these  doubi(!  births  do  not  long  survive,  which, 
»Q  doubt,  explains  their  extreme  rarity. 


THE  DYNAMICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 
T^HE  last  number  of  the  Archiv  fur  Entwick- 
*■  elungsmechunik  der  Ortjanismen,  published 
in  Leipsig,  gives  an  account  of  studies  in  de- 
velopment made  by  Dr.  Hans  Spemann  upon 
mutilated  eggs. 

The  experiments  were  made  upon  the  eggs  of 
the  Triton,  a  water-newt  and  a  relative  of  the  frog. 
The  eggs,  which  are  attached  to  the  leaves  of 
water  plants,  do  not  have  a  hard  shell,  but  are 
surrounded  by  a  tough  gelatinous  sul>stanco  that 
may  be  removed  without  <lestroying  the  egg 
proper,  so  that  it  is  a  favorable  object  for  experi- 
ment. 

The  experiments  are  famous  by  which  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  was  over- 
thrown, and  it  has  become  an  established  truth 
that  every  animal,  large  or  small,  develops  from 
an  cjxg,  the  size  of  which,  so  far  as  the  living 
portion  that  develops  is  concerned,  varies  only 
within  narrow  limits  for  different  animals,  al- 
though there  may  be  more  or  less  food  inaterial 
present,  forming  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  which  has 
no  vital  powers.  But  no  matter  how  large  the 
adult  animal  may  be,  the  egg-cell  is  that  animal 
in  jiodntin,  and  contains  rudimental  elements 
which  have  the  power  of  stamping  their  charac- 
teristics upon  assimilated  food,  and  so  forming 
all  the  various  organs  of  the  adult. 

The  vital  portion  which  develops  into  the  com- 
plete animal  appears  alike  throughout  under  the 
highest  magnification  that  can  be  obtained  with 
the  present-day  microscopes,  and  neither  does  the 
structure  of  the  vital  part  appear  to  vary  in  the 
ova  of  different  animals  although  the  external 
markings  and  form  may  vary,  leaving  us  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  there  can  be  in  the  organization  of 
the  egg  that  shoulil  produce  such  widely  different 
results  from  beginnings  apparently  so  similar. 
Are  there  ultra-microscopic  differences  of  struc- 
ture that  form  the  basis  for  the  different  organs 
found  in  any  animal,  or  is  all  the  material  alike 
at  first,  any  portion  being  capable  of  forming  any 
organ  ? 

The  early  pha.ses  of  development  are  the  same 
in  the  eggs  of  all  vertebrate  animals.  At  first  an 
egg  consists  of  a  single  mass  of  living  matter 
called  a  cell  ;  this  divides  into  two  ecpuil  parts 
connected  with  each  other  by  threads  of  the  same 
substance  and  easily  separated.  Each  of  these 
equal  parts  again  <livides  so  that  four  cells  are 
formed,  each  of  these  then  divides,  and  so  on, 
each  cell  growing  and  dividing  until  a  large  num- 
ber of  cells  are  formed,  wliich  become  ilifferen- 
tiated  and  rearrangeil  to  form  all  the  organs  of 
the  animal. 

Normally  only  one  individual  develops  from 
one  egg,  but  during  the  process  of  division  the 
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cells  m»y  easily  bo  separated  frotn  eacli  otlior  by 
shaking  or  cutling,  or  by  drawing  fino  threads, 
such  ;  '        '  'lined  by  unraveling  a  butter- 

fly's  <  ,    the    furri)\vs   separating   the 

cells. 

REMARKAni.F.    HESll^TS    OF    Ml'TlT.ATION. 

Dr.  Spemann  cxi/erinientod  upon  upward  of  a 
thousand  eggs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment, when  the  vital  material  was  divided  into 
two  or  four  equal  parts,  and  over  a  luuuircd  that 
had  developed  to  the  form  of  a  cellular  sphere 
called  a  blastula.  Hy  separating  the  halves  of 
the  egg  when  it  was  in  tlie  two-celled  stage  of 
development  two  individuals  were  ol)tained  from 
a  single  egg — one  perfectly  normal,  wliich  de- 
veloped gills  an<l  was  active  ;  the  otiier  aljiior- 
mal,  but  its  condition  prol)ably  due  to  injury 
received  when  the  egg  was  removed  from  its 
envelope.  Another  etrfz  having  been  divided  in 
the  same  way.  one  cell  formed  all  the  organs  of 
the  individual  normally,  but  stopped  growing  bo- 
fore  it  reached  its  full  development,  wliile  the 
other  lacked  the  elements  necessary  for  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  and  otlier  organs, 
showing  a  difference  in  the  potentiality  of  the 
two  cells,  the  first  furrow  apparently  dividing 
the  substance  of  the  egg-cell  into  two  parts  un- 
like in  potential  elements,  although  no  difference 
of  structure  could  be  detected  with  the  micro- 
scop>e.  In  some  instances  this  first  furrow  seems 
to  determine  the  future  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  animal  ;  in  other  instances  the  egg  substance 
is  divided  into  the  parts  which  are  to  form  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  animal. 

Cutting  the  organism  when  it  had  developed 
to  the  formation  of  a  many-celled  sphere  pro- 
duced similar  results.    Some-     

times  a  whole  embryo  would 
form  from  each  half,  some- 
times only  from  one,  while 
the  other  would  lack  nervous 
system,  vertebral  column, 
etc. 

In  several  instances,  when 
the  cellular  sphere  had  been 
divided,  each  half  became  a 
normal,  free-swimming,  ac- 
tive organism,  with  large 
branched  gills  and  the  nor- 
mal number  of  toes  ;  and  al- 
though one  individual  might 
be  smaller  than  the  other,  all 
parts  were  rightly  propor- 
tioned. Or  one-half  would 
grow  normally,  while  devel- 
opment of  the  other  half  was 
arrested  and  nervous  system 


and  vertebral  column  were  lacking,  although  the 
cells  of  which  the  organs  wm;  built  up  were 
normal  and  blood -vessi-ls  were  formed,  ('uttiiig 
tiirough  llu"  cellular  s|)Iiero  without  compU^tely 
dividing  it  resulted  in  the  production  of  an  in- 
dividual with  two  heads.  A  slight  cut  produced 
no  effect  on  the  future  animal. 

The  writer  assumes  that  the  unorganized  sub- 
stance of  the  egg-cell  lias  none  of  the  structures 
of  the  future  animal,  but  tlial  it  contains  organic 
matter  having  the  power  of  differentiating  itself 
into  such  structures  and  into  other  cells. 

During  the  early  development  of  the  organism 
it  readjusts  itself  most  readily  to  the  clianges  in 
development  re(iuired  after  mutilation,  l)ut  later 
such  readjustment  is  more  diflicult  when,  after 
repeated  division  of  the  protoplasm  the  potential 
elements  of  the  various  structures  of  the  body 
have  been  somewhat  differentiated  froni  each 
other  and  concentrated  in  certain  places. 


THE  BOER  PRISONERS. 
At  Bermuda. 

TO  the  P'lll  M<illM<tijazinc  for  November,  "A 
Resident,"  and  not  a  pro-Boer,  contributes 
an  interesting  article  on  the  Boer  prisoners  in  the 
half-dozen  islands  of  the  Bermudas.  Four  of 
these  islands  "are  divided  into  two  by  barbed - 
wire  entanglement  fences,  on  one  side  being  the 
Boer  inclosure,  and  on  the  other  the  encampment 
of  tlie  guard.  Each  island  is  occupied  by  seven 
to  nine  hundred  men,  according  to  its  size 
— one  military  bell-tent  being  allowed  to  seven 
men."  A  fifth  island  is  used  as  a  hospital,  and 
on  a  sixth  any  prisoners  who  die  will  find  a 
last  resting-place.     Some  of  these  men  have  al- 


SHOWING  THK  LITTLE  ISLANDS  IN  THE  OREAT  SOUND,  ON  WHICH  3,000  BOER 

PRISONERS  ARE  CONFINED. 


LEADING  ARTICLFS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


reacly  been  there  nearly  two  yeai-s.  The  writer 
says  : 

"Tlie  prisoners  \vhiU>  away  tlieir  time  in  inanv 
ways.  They  utilize  anything  they  can  lay  hands 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  and  by  the  aid  of  their 
penknives  or  an  old  rusty  nail  they  make  manv 
toys  and  curios.  A  grocery  packing-case  that 
goes  inside  the  Hoer  lines  never  conies  out  again 
— at  any  rat«'.  in  the  sha[)e  of  a  packing-case." 

These  trifles  they  are  allowed  to  sell  in  the 
town,  thus  making  a  slight  break  in  their  monoto- 
nous life.  They  are  very  reaily  to  speak  of  their 
former  life,  and  even  to  tell  how  they  were  taken 
pri.soiiers,  and  where.  ••  They  sometimes  speak 
warmly  of  the  bravery  of  the  English  offict-rs  and 
men,  but  they  do  not  lose  an  opportunity  of 
criticising  their  methods  of  fighting."' 

BOER    C0MMAXDi:nS    DARE    XoT    MAKK    TKIiMS. 

"  A  Resident  "  says  : 

"There  is  a  great  iliversity  of  opinion  among 
them,  but  on  one  point  the  prisoners  all  agree  : 
'  There  is  no  chance  of  our  side  ever  being  readv 
to  surrender,  or  to  make  terms,'  they  say. 
•  Things  have  gone  too  far,'  said  one  man  to  me, 
'  and  not  long  ago,  when  there  was  some  talk  of 
Botha  considering  terms  of  surrender,  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  his  life  would  be  taken 
by  his  own  men  if  he  carried  out  his  proposal. 
The  Boer  commanders  know  well  that  for  their 
own  safety  they  dare  not  make  terms  of  peace, 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so  themselves.'  " 

About  President  Kruger  there  seemed  still 
greater  diversity  of  opinion,  Steyn  being  the 
man  selected  to  liave  succeeded  him.  "  A  Resi- 
dent' particularly  remarks  on  the  embittering 
effect  of  the  Jameson  raid. 

At  St.  Helena. 

Lieut.- Col.  .\.  L.  I'aget  concludes  his  remi- 
niscences in  this  month's  Limgmiin  s  of  his  e.\- 
perience  as  commamlant  of  piisoners  of  war  at 
Deadwood  (amp,  St.  Helena,  I'JUU-l'JUl.  In 
contradiction  to  Mrs.  Green,  he  declares  he  re- 
ceived dozens  of  petitions  from  prisoners  offering 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining relea-^e  and  returning  home.      He  says  : 

'•  Not  a  few  of  the  prisoners  of  war  wouhl  be 
quite  ready  to  go  back  now  aii<l  form  a  burgher 
|>olire  force  to  fight  a;;ainst  their  own  peoph;  and 
try  to  compel  them  to  put  a  stop  to  furtlnr  use- 
less and  hopeless  resistance.  Nuinl>er9  of  these 
[jrisoners  have  told  me  that  they  never  wished  to 
fight,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so,  ati'i  laid 
down  their  arms  on  the  first  opportunity  ;  there 
aro  many  hard  caHes  of  this  description. 

"To  b<;  in  daily  (•onla<'t  with  prisoners  of  war 
of  this  kind  i-;,  to  mv  niind    nn'St  'h-prcbsing  ;    it 


is  not  as  if  they  were  soldiers  of  a  country  with 
wliich  we  are  at  war,  but  here  we  have  the 
whole  male  population  of  vast  districts,  old  and 
young — the  halt,  the  maimeil,  and  the  blind — 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  even  some  who,  by  the 
effects  of  the  long  confinement  and  from  broo<l- 
ing  over  their  misfortunes,  are  losing  their  rea- 
son. One  is  but  human,  after  all  ;  and  with  a 
large  section  of  them  great  sympathy  must  b«' 
felt.  But  not  so  with  their  leaders  in  the  liehl, 
ami  their  e.\-I'resideni  in  Europe,  who,  through 
their  obstinacy,  have  brought  so  much  di'solation 
and  misery  on  their  felhnv-inen.  There  are 
many  old  men  in  the  camp  who,  with  their  long, 
flowing  l)eards,  remind  one  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  and  may  be  descrilx'd  as  nature's  gentle- 
men. Charming  in  manner,  civil  and  courteous 
to  a  degree,  whatever  their  political  views  inav 
be,  when  the  time  comes  they  will  rccept  the  in- 
evitable, and,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
will  become  loyal  and  good  citizens.  Many  (.>f 
these  have  lived  und«'r  the  British  [hv^  i)e- 
fore." 

The  writer  quotes  with  some  indignation  a 
prisoner's  letter,  who  suggested,  as  the  only 
terms  of  peace  feasible,  leaving  the  liuers  their 
country  and  securing  reasonable  rights  for  new- 
comers settling  in  the  Transvaal,  adding,  as  a 
cunditiit  sine  ijml  uoii,  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ami  Lord  .Milner  I 

THE  LATEST  IN  FLYING  MACHINES. 

0\  EK  SEA   BALLOoNlNti"  is  the  title 
of  a  short  but  extremely  inten'sting  ar 
tide    in     ('iainpt(j)i's    Mniiii-iiic     for    November. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Sterling  lleilig,  and  his  pai)er 
is  devoted  to  Count  de  la  \'au.\*'s  all  but  success 
fill   attempt   to    cross    the    Mediterraiu'an.      Mr. 
lleilig  has  had  the   advantagt;   of  discussing  the 
subject  with    Lieutenant    Tapi.ssier,  who   accoin- 
l>ani<Ml  th(^  count.      Tiie  count's  attempt  was  tin 
dertaken  for  scientific  purposes,  and   not  merely 
for  notoriety,  the  e.xpense   being  defrayed  by  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  interested  in  the  subj«'cr. 
Th(^  De  la  \'aux  balloon  was  spherii-al,  and  filleii 
with  hytlrogeii,  and  it  cnntained  an  internal   bal- 
loon into  which  air  could  be  pumped  at  will,  tluia 
insuring  the  fullne.ss  of  the  balloon, 

TWO    NKW     INVKNTIO.NS. 

But  in  addition  it  had  two  novel  contrivances, 
[\w,  shiltilisiilt  HI-  u\\i\\\\v  ilrtuntor,  whii'h  Mr.  lleilig 
descril»es  in  iletail.  The  stubilisnti  ur  wa.s  merely 
a  long,  heavy  rope,  which  trailed  in  t\w  .Hej». 
When  owing  to  change  of  U!mjM'ratun>  or  lo*<  of 
gjw  the  balloon  iM'gins  to  sink,  the  rope  sinks 
alsf),  and  thus  <limini><heH  the  wei^'lit  i>f  llie   bal- 
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K>on.  1  Ml  IIH"  utJHT  iinii'i,  il  tiir  ImlKn'ii  1<M'I> 
to  rise,  \\w  ro|K''s  rising  also  inrrniM's  tin-  li;il- 
last,  aiui  by  this  inoans  the  balloon  can  In>  krpi 
at  a  ]»erfot*tly  uniform  level.     Tin*  oilier  iiistni- 

ir ''le   ilfvtiido-,    wais    invented    for   steering. 

1;  ;etl  of  a  series  of  paiallel  concave  plates, 

fixed  two  and  two  by  rigid  steel  plates,  and  con- 
ntvted  with  the  balloon  by  two  steerage  cords. 
On  one  cord  iK^ing  shortened,  the  i)lates  of  the 
(hviator  turn  obliquely,  and  the  balloon  moves  to 
the  right  or  left  accordingly,  liy  this  means  a 
change  of  direction  to  any  j>oint  situated  under 
the  wind  within  G5  or  70  degrees  could  be  ef- 
fected. 

TO    CKOSS    THK    ATI..\NTIC. 

Mr.  Heilig  al.«!o  descriltes  M.  Goddards  project 
for  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon.  Tiiis 
balloon  will  have  a  caj)acity  of  no  less  than 
11,000  cubic  meters,  (jr  nearly  forty  times 
greater  than  the  smaller  Fieiu-h  Jiiilitary  bal- 
loons. It  will  carry  ten  persons  if  required,  and 
will  remain  in  the  air  no  less  than  forty  days. 
This  voyage  will,  of  couise,  be  infinitely  more 
hazardous  than  the  Mediterranean  altemjft.  The 
Mediterranean  is  everywhere  C(n'ered  with  ship- 
ping, and  in  case  of  need  rescue  is  therefore  al- 
most certain.  But  the  majority  of  the  Atlantic 
traffic  follows  narrow  ocean  inies,  and  outside  of 
those  are  great  solitudes  of  sea  where  a  floating 
balloon  basket  might  remain  fui-  months  without 
Ijeing  se<'n.  M.  Goddard  is,  however,  going  to 
carry  a  small  petroleum  launch. 

Lieutenant  Tapissicr  lays  stress  on  the  military 
utility  of  balloons  by  citing  the  case  of  Santiago, 
where  for  some  time  our  naval  officers  were  un- 
able to  discover  the  .Spani.sh  fleet,  which  was 
hidden  behind  high  hills. 

LOMBROSO  ON  "THE  DETERMINING  OF 
GENIUS." 

IN  the  October  Monist,  Prof.  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  reverts  to  his  tlieory  of  genius.  He 
has  previously  illustrated  the  nature  of  genius, 
but  agrees  with  the  criticism  that  he  has  not  ex- 
plained the  existence  of  its  varieties.  He  essays 
to  supply  ill  is  defect  by  saying  : 

"  There  is  another  factor  of  utmost  importance 
to  which  belongs  the  princi]Ml  pait  in  this  deter- 
mination, and  with  which  heredity,  environment, 
:ind  the  peculiar  nature  of  genius  are  cooperators  ; 
that  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  a  strong  im- 
pression received  at  puberty.  He  who  analyzes 
biographies  of  great  men  will  find  that  in  most 
cases  the  determining  cause  of  creative  direction 


lies  in  the  c<tnibination  of  indiviilual  tcndoncios 
Aviih  a  very  strong  sensorial  impression  made  at  a 
time  noi  far  from  puiierty." 

The  profes.sor  cites  a  large  number  of  instances 
in  support  of  this  thesis,  and  then  procuu-ds  : 

"The  great  essential  in  these  instances  is  that 
they  all  lu'long  to  childhood  or  pubescence.  Now, 
men  are  undeigoing  (•xl<'rnal  influences  and 
sirong  sensations  at  any  time,  but  witliout  such 
a  reaction  as  they  sliow  at  puberty.  Puberty 
has  a  tremendous  import ance  for  one's  mental 
development,  on  account  of  its  greatest  impres- 
sionability to  external  causes.  Youth  is  tlien  in 
a  condition  of  latent  explosibility,  ready  to  burst 
out  under  the  pressure  of  every  infliu-nce,  whether 
of  scientific  tiieories  or  of  artistic  enthusiasm, 
or  of  misfortune,  or  of  strife." 

Possibly  with  sonu'thing  of  a  shock,  the  reader 
comes  on  the  next  paragraph  : 

'>A  very  imi)ortaril  pi'oof  of  tliis  trutli  appears 
in  Starbuck's  'Psychology  of  Religion.'  The 
authoi"  ])ersonally  investigated  the  cause  of  con- 
version of  nuiny  hundred  students  m  seminaries 
and  upper  schools  of  America,  with  the  following 
I'esults  :  The  line  represenliiig  tlie  number  of 
men's  convei-sioiis  in  relation  to  their  ages  has 
three  maximums — one  at  sixteen  years,  another 
at  twelve,  antl  a  smaller  one  at  nine." 

The  cases  of  genius  receiving  decisive  impulse 
much  earlier  or  much  later  than  the  period 
specified  the  professor  conveni(;ntly  disposes  of  by 
invoking  tlie  aid  of  two  words — "precocity" 
and   ••  latencv." 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  ROBERT  BURNS. 

MACMILLAX'S  MAGAZINE"  publishes 
for  the  first  time  a  })oem  of  six  verses 
by  Kobei'l  Burns.  'J'lie  verses  were  recently 
found  among  some  pai)ers  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Berrington,  of  Monmoutiisliire.  The  poem  is 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Berrington,  one 
Mrs.  Curre,  who  died  in  1.S2.'}.  We  quote  the 
first  and  the  last  two  verses  : 

0:i,  look  iia,  >  r-iiiiji  L;:!5.sie,  sao  Koftly  aii<l  sweetly  ! 

Oil,  smile  iia.  young  Lassie,  sac  sweetly  on  me  ! 
There's  nauulit  waur  to  bear  llian  Uh;  mild  glaiife  of  pity 

AVlien  !,Mi<'f  swells  tlie  heart  and  the  tear  blins  the  e'e. 

And  oh,  sic  a  lieait,  sae  f^ude  and  sae  tender ! 

Weel  was  it  fitted  for  beauty  sae  leal  : 
'Twas  as  pure  as  the  drop  in  the  Ijell  of  the  lily, 

A  wee  glinting  gem  wi'  naught  to  conceal. 

Idut  the  l)lu>h  and  the  smile  and  (he  dark  ce's  mild  glances, 
I  pi'ized  them  the  maist,  they  were  love's  kind  return. 

Yet  far  less  the  loss  of  sic  beauty  lamented, 
'Twas  the  love  that  she  bore  me  that  gaes  me  to  mourn. 


ILLUSTRATED    HOLIDAY   EDITIOXS. 


THE  special  holiday  eil  it  ions  for  1901  do  not  show 
anj'  very  riotous  oriianu'ntatioii  in  oomt  design  ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  tiiere  any  very  strikiiiy  appearance  in 
new  character  illustration.  The  i>ublisliers  have  seemed, 
on  the  average,  to  j;ive  their  attention  more  to  tlie 
niakin^  of  volumes  wiiieh,  witliout  any  extraordinary 
di-partiire  in  pictorial  emlK-Ili^hinent,  will  ^ive  tlie  max- 
imum comfort  in  liandling  and  reailinu.  A  very  jirate- 
ful  item  in  this  effort  towanl  usefulness  is  the  habit  of 
n^lni^  jKilx-r  of  very  litrht  weijilht,  in  proportion  to  its 
hulk,  wliich  gives  some  of  the  special  holiday  hooks  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  very  heavy  enameled  paper 
Ixxjks  which  half-tone  printing  has  brought  into  fashion 
in  the  past  few  years. 

SOME  NEW   ILLrSTH.VTKU  SETS  OF  FRTIOX. 

Of  the  "handy"  tyi)e  of  illu-trated  .sets  of  fution,  J. 
M.  Dent  &  Co.'s  new  presentation  of  Charlotte  Uront^'s 
works  is  an  excellent  specimen.  Kach  volume  weigh- 
ing only  a  couple  of  ounces,  and  small  enougli  to  slip 
into  a  not  very  large  pocket,  yet  with  clear  tyi)e  and  a 
fairly  t)j)en  page,  this  collection  of  C'urrer  Bell's  works 
is  convenient  and  inviting  to  a  degree.  There  are 
frontispiece  illustrations  in  photogravure  by  W.  L. 
Colls.     (In  Americ.i,  the  .Macinillan  Company.) 

From  the  .-ame  iioii-^e  comes  a  new  eiiition  of  tlic 
"Arabian  Xights."  profu.sely  illustrated  with  one  hun- 
dred pictures  in  photogravure  ])y  Stanley  Wood.  Tlie 
translation  from  the  Arai>ic  is  by  E.   \V.  Lane.     The 


six  volunie.s.  though  of  a  mo-lerate  octavo  size,  are 
marvelou^ly  light,  and  the  type  page  is  exceeilingly 
attractive. 

Still  another  edition  of  Alexander  Duma.s  stories  ap- 
pears  this  year  in  an  illuNtrated  >et  published  by 
Thoniiis  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     There  is  a  •.ketch  of  Uunias 


THE  rlHHEHMAN  HUrTTINfi   TIIK    IIKITI  K  OK   HItAHS. 

lUuHtratlon  fnmi  "The  Amliluti  NlulitA  Kiil<TtniriiiiciilH  " 
(J.  M.  IxiilA  Co.). 


Frontispiece  (reduced  l  from  "Twenty  Venrn  After,"  by  Alexander 
l)uniiU4  (T-  V.  Crowell  A:  Co  >. 

Iiy  .\<I<)Ii)lu' Cohn,  and  introductions  to  each  story  l)y 
.1.  Walker  .McSpadiiiii.  who  lias  done  tlie  translation  in 
accfirdance  wilh  ihe  stand.inl  French  text.  The  illus- 
trations are  Ijy  Frank  T.  Merrill,  who  has  selectwl  six 
or  eight  .scenes  from  each  story,  together  with  the  most 
famous  personages  figuring  in  tliem.  as  subjects.  The 
publislit  IS  liave  sflected  the  following  stories  as  tliose 
most  unmistakably  the  real  issues  of  Duma.s'  jk'h.  and 
as  bearing  most  clearly  the  hall-mark  of  his  genius, 
riiese  novels  are  "  The  Count  of  .M(»nt«'-(  "risto."  ••  The 
'Jhne  .Miisk.te.-rs,"  "Twenty  Years  After,"  '-The  Vi- 
<omte  de  iJragidoiine."  "The  Forty-Five,"  "  .Margue- 
rite deValois,"  and  "Tlie  Dame  di-  .Nloiison'au."  These 
stories  are  given  in  tin-  ten  h.indsomv  xi'iiimes  Ik»- 
fore  us. 
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THE  AStF.RICAS   MOSTHl.Y  Rl.yiFAV  Oh  Rl'.l'IF.WS. 


Tho  pulilinhiT*  «if  tin-  new  «'<lii  ion  of  Sniniul  Hiclmnl- 
hoii'm  works  >'■  H.  Lippiiutxt  (.'oinpiiiiy,  liitvo  fouixl  it 
inTTxsftr)*  to  \i\\'v  nine  vnlnmeH  to  the  history  of  "Chi- 
ris.xA  Hnrlowe."  The  set  is  conipK-tvtl  in  twtiity  vol- 
uiiifs.  Thor*' areaiin-at 
number  of  illiot ra- 
tions of  scen»*s  from  the 
stories,  reprwlunil 
from  fiicravinirs  by 
Tlionins  Stitthitrtl,  and 
eAch  novel  has  an  intnv 
il net  ion  by  Kthel  M.  M. 
McKenn.'i, 

Mt-ssrs.  Doubh'day. 
Paj{«' &  (.'o.'s  new  "  Per- 
son a  1 "  Edition  of 
<^<'iiri:o  Kliot,  in  twt-lve 
Volumes,  is  as  the  title 
for  the  eilition  would 
imjily.  published  with 
a  siH'cial  vifW  of  brinii- 
iiig  out  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the 
autlior  ami  her  envi- 
ronment. To  this  eufl 
tlu-re  is  a  bioiiraphical 
sketch  as  an  intrmluc- 

tion  to  each  volume,  furnished  by  .Mrs.  Esther  AN'ood.  In 
the  uiany  illustrationsihispersonal  i<lea  is  not  lost  sight 
of ;  there  are  pictures  of  (Jeorjie  Eliot,  her  mother 
and  father,  her  home,  and  the  real  people  who  were  the 
originals  of  some  of  the  most  famous  characters  in  the 
novels  and  of  scenes  from  the  stories  themselves.  The 
i<lea  of  the  set  is  an  excellent  one,  and  adds  quite  sufli- 
cient  interest  to  justify  the  new  edition.  The  volumes 
are  handsome  and  substantially  bound  in  a  good  quality 
of  buckram,  with  very  attractive  leather  title-plates  on 
the  back.  Mr.  John  Lane's  new  edition  of  Eliot  depends 
for  its  distinction  chiefly'  on  the  form  of  manufacture. 

It  is  of  a  most  con- 


S.VMrEL  lUCn.VUDSOX. 

Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "Pa- 
incla  ;  or,  Virtue  Kewarded  "  (J. 
H.  I.ippiiu'otc  C'onipiiiiy  I. 
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PLEASANT 

Conceiced  Comedie 

CALLED, 

Loues  labors  loft. 

Ajit  was  prefented  before  herHigJincf 
tnjj  \£i  Chiiftmai. 

Newly  corrcaed  and  augmented 


Inpcinted  at  London  by  WW, 
lot  Citttrt  Burij. 

lllnstration  (reduced)  from  "The 
Works  of  Shakespeare  "  (J.  M.  Dent 
A  Co.). 


venient  size,  with 
such  thin  paper  that, 
for  instance,  the  story 
of  "Adam  Bede"  is 
entirely  contained  in 
one  light,  dainty 
book,  small  enough  to 
slip  into  a  coat- 
pocket. 

Highly  agreeable  to 
tlie  eye  and  to  the 
hand  is  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Israel  G(j1- 
lancz.  (In  America, 
the  rMacmillan  Com- 
pany.) The  publishers 
have  departed  from 
the  prevailingfashion 
of  tiny  volumes,  each 
containing  an  indi- 
vidual play,  and  give 
the  entire  dramatic 
prod  net  ions  of  .Shake- 
speare in  twelve  vol- 
nmes.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  edi- 
tion,  aside  from  the 


large  type,  Ih-muI  iful  jirint  iiig.  and  effect  ivi-  rubrical  ions 
in  red,  is  the  scheme  of  illustration,  ''antiquarian  and 
topograpliical,"  a.s  the  publishers  characterize  it. 

Halzac  <'omes  to  tis  in  still  another  edition,  "The 
Pocket  Hal/.ac,"  from  Eitth-.  Ibown  iV:  Co.  The  trans- 
lation is  (hat  made  well  known  already  through  llii- 
hou.se,  — Katharine  i'rescott  \Vormeley"s.  The  books  ol 
this  selection  are  ea.sily  handled,  and  the  cover  is  of  a 
substantial  character,  which  works  well  in  real  read- 
ing.    The  set  is  complete  in  thirty  volumes. 


Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "The  Comedie  Humaine  "  of  Honord 
de  Balzac  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS  ON  ART  SUBJECTS. 

One  of  the  handsomest  Ijooks  of  the  season  is  the 
volume  devoted  to  "Hugs"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  a 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  by  Ro.sa  Belle  llolt.  The 
author  explains  the  history  and  technical  processes  of 
rug-weaving,  and  then  takes  up  in  turn  the  different 
varieties  of  the  products  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey. 
Greece,  and  other  Oriental  countries,  finishing  with 
souiB  comments  on  Western  rug-weaving  and  rugs. 
The  book  is  beautifully  manufactured  and  printed, 
with  very  wide  mai'gins,  and  is  especially  notable  in  the 
colored  full-page  plates  showing  the  intricate  and  varie- 
gated designs  of  a  numljer  of  famous  rugs.  Thase  plates 
are  wonderfully  well  done  ;  ami  that  the  distinctive 
artistic  softness  of  hue  of  the  really  beautiful  antique 
Oriental  rug  should  be  reproduced  with  such  success  is 
a  remarkal)le  feat.  It  is  a  volume  that  every  one  who 
has  any  taste  for  this  department  of  art  handicraft  will 
want  to  possess. 


NOTHS  ON  THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS. 


7n 


••IIOI.I.V." 


Mr.  Rrownt-U's  wel!  known  work.  "  Fit- ncli  Art,"  hiis 
bt-eii  brniijilit  nut  ill  a  new  and  fnlar^tnl  t-tlitim'  In  the 

nicst  .sumptuous  form  by  Charle.s  Stril.ner'.s  S.n.s.     Mr. 
Hrowrn-ir>  treatix*   cnwrs   Unh  tla.-..«(iial  and  oontoui- 

|K)rary  jwiintiiiK'  "nd  .s.ulpturf  in  Kninie.     T«i  the  pres- 
ent tnlition  has  U-en  ad.U-d  a  new  chapter  on  K.nlin  and 

the  Institute,  which  gives  the  author  an  ojUKtrtunity 

to  review  the  ten  years' 

work  in  tlie    new  ninve- 

Mifut  in  .sculpture.     Mr. 

IJrownell  has  notconsid-  "V 

ered  that  any  other  form  _  "^''    '' 

of  Frencli  art  lias  come  ^^^0f^  '^^ 

to  the  front  witliin  tlie  g.^ 

•lecade  wortliy  of  an  ad-  ' 

dition  to  Ids  volume.    ^- 

Tlie    notable    feature  of 

this   new   edition    is  the 

illustration,consi.stingof 

more  than  lifty  full-page 

photographs  of  tlie  most 

f.iinous    pai  n  t  i  n  t<  s  of 

French  prinluction. 

With  the  aid  of  a  hos- 
pitable   type    paiie,    Mr. 

Charles    A.    CummiiiKs, 

who  is  one  of  the  most 

distinj<uished  American 

architect-s,  ha.s  Ix-en  able 

to  compre.ss  his  valuable 

treatise     on     "Architec- 
ture in    Italy"   (Hough- 
ton, .Mifflin  &  Co.).  with       "'"'f™''""    '■•""»    "The     I)..lly 
nearly    five    hun.lred    il-         d„,„.„    „y   „„„.„^,,    c.h„„j,,., 
lustrations,  into  two  dig-         Christy  (K.  H.  Kussell). 
nified  and  yet  not  bulky 

volumes.  Mr.  Cununings  recognizes  that  the  complete 
Idstory  of  arcliitecture  in  Italy  would  be  the  work  of  a 
lifetime,  a ixl  he  has  only  aime<l  to  produce  a  narrative 
and  de.scrii)tive  history  which,  if  necest«irily  incomplete 
fnjm  the  staiid|K)int  of  the  architectural  encyclopedia, 
will  J>e  of  service  X.x^  the  student  of  architecture  and 
al.so  to  the  geiu-ral  reader  who  may  take  a  particular 
interest  in  this  field. 

A  second  edition  is  publi.she<l  in  this  country  by  the 
-Macinillan  Comp.iny  of  Mr.  I'ercy  Hate's  account  of 
'•The  Kiiglish  Pre-|{apha«-lite  Painters."  The  work 
aims  to  give  in  the  lett<'r-preHs  and  illustrations  a  brief 
review  of  the  artists  wlu)  have  painted  under  the  Pre- 
l{ai>haelite  inspiration,  and  of  their  prodiKtions.  .\n 
opening  <hapter  gives  an  account  of  tlie  formation  of 
the  Pre-Uaphaelite  HrotherlnxHl,  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  Fortl  Mado.x  Hrown,  the  founder  of  Pre-Haphaelism, 
and  then  siteci;d  chapters  on  liolnian  Hunt,  .Millais, 
Itossetti,  Hurne-.Ione-.  ami  the  other  notable  nicmlM-rs 
of  the  brotherlxMMl.  The  half-tone  repriHluctions  of  the 
typical  (taintings  of  the  Pre-Kaphaelite  .H<-h(Mil  are  nu- 
merou.H, — sufTlciently  inclusive  to  give  the  genera  I  reailer 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  net  result  of  the  movement. 

Prof.  .James  M.  lloppin,  who  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years  held  the  chair  of  art  in  Yale  Univerxity,  publishes 
this  autumn,  through  Moughlon,  MifTlin  &  Co.,  his 
volume  on  "flreat  Kpo<-hs  in  .\rt  Mi-«tory^"  The  work 
embraceM  Il.-ilian  religious  painting,  the  works  of  the 
fJriH'k  HCidptor  .'skopas,  the  developtni-nt  of  Fren<'h 
Oothic  architecture,  /md  the  Knglish  Pr»'-Hapli/ielifes. 
ThiTeare  h:ilf  tone  reproductions  of  a  few  of  (he  very 
greatest  works  of  art  in  e.ich  e|KM-li. 


V.MJIOfS  ILLf8TK.\TED  IIOLID.W  PIBLICATIUS8. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  fetching  "Dolly  I)iah.gu»-«"  are 
brought  out  this  autumn  by  H.  H.  Huss«-ll  in  a  holiday 
tMlition  furnished  with  the  striking  illustrations  of  .Mr. 
Howard  Chan.Uer  Christy,  whose  conceptions  and  |H-n- 
stroke  have  proved  .so  admirably  ailapted  to  the  jior- 
trayal  of  the  pi(iuant  Lady  .Mickleham. 

In  S.  G.  TalUntyre's  •  Ihe  Women  of  the  Salom*" 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  there  are  successive  chaptent 
giving  sketches  of  each  of  the  French  women  who  miuie 
tlie  Salon  iteri.nl  hrilliant.  together  with  a  <le.scription 
of  the  famous  and  pious  Dr.  I'ronchin.  The  author's 
style  is  ea.sy  and  anecdotal,  and  his  task  is  aiile<l  by 
many  Ijeaulifully  printed  |)ortr.iits  of  the  women  of 
whom  he  writes.  Indee<l,  the  Itook  as  a  w  hole  i>  charm- 
ingly dre.s.s,-d,  with  tine  pai>er  ;iiide.\celietit  letter-prevs, 
and  unusually  well-e.xecuted  i)hotogravure  i)ictnres. 

The  very  ornamental  volume  of  Mrs.  HIashfieUrs 
plays,  ".Ma.stiues  of  Cupi<l"  (Charles  Scribiier's  S.n-i. 
is  illustrated  most  (..oiusely  and  sumptuously  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  K.iwin  II.  IM.i.sl,li,.|d.  the  result  being 
a  book  most  admirably  fitted  for  holiday  and  ornamen- 
tal puri)o.ses.  There  are  four  dramas  contained  in  the 
octavo  volume:  'A  Surjjrise  Party,"  with  a  nuHhrn 
•setting;  "The  Les.ser  Kvil,"  a  me<lieval  drama  ;  "The 
Honor  of  the  Cmiuy,"  a  French  play  of  nuxlern  times 
and  "In  Cleon's  Garden."  a  drama  with  its  scene  laid  in 
ancient  Atheii.s. 

T.  Y.  Ciow.ll  i«c  Co.  publish  this  autumn  a  very  hand- 
some and  thorouglily  illustrated  edition  of  Motley's 
"The  Ki.se  of  the  Dutch  Kepublii."  with  an  intr.Kluc- 
tion  by  Dr.  J.  Franklin  .7.ime.s<jn.  j)rofessor  of  history 
at  Chicago  rniversity.  There  is  a  most  comprehensive 
and  well-arranged  index,  and  the  ty|)e  is  distinctly  clear 
and  handsome.  The  iiiiiisu.il  feature  of  the  s«'t  is,  how- 
ever, thegreatnumberof  illustrations,  consisting  chiefly 

of  portraits  of  the  his- 
torical  characters  con- 
cerned in  .Motley's  nuw- 
terpii'ce. 

.Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson  x\\>- 
jK-nrs  in  the  sixth  an- 
nual vol  u  me  of  his 
drawings  in  the  M-ries 
put)lished  by  K.  II. 
Hiissell  ;  the  preset!  t 
year  has  pnxluced  "A 
W  i  d  o  w  a  II  d  Her 
Friend-."  in  wiiich  the 
inimitable  (iilison  char- 
acteristics an-  usimI  to 
exploit  the  advent iir»'.«* 
of  a  fascinating  young 
widow. 

.'\  most  imitosing  anil 
e1:i)Mirale  volume  is  rt'- 
c|iiir<Ml  to  set  forth  the 
"Other  Famous  HomeH 
of  Great  Hritalii  and 
Their  Storii«is"  e<lit«tl 
by  Mr  A  H  Malan, 
and  published  by  ti.  P. 
P  11 1  na  m's  .Sms.  A 
dozen  of  tlie  most  famous  homes  of  (Jreat  Hrilain  fur- 
nish till'  Hubjerls  of  tlie  pres4>nt  IxNik  and  its  prolus4« 
iliii-tnilions. 

All    ixceptionally   dainty    |hm  kit    -ii    iif    ili--       Ink 


IMIII  ll>    II 

(T{)-i|iii')-<l)  fruni  "Tin-  Ulw  of  (tin 
I)>iti  h  l{i'|»iitillr«,"  by  .tohn  !.•>- 
thnip  Miitify  (T.  Y.  rrt>wrU  A- 
Co.). 
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THF.   AMURICA\  MOM  HI. Y   Rl-llfM'  Oh    Rl-IHiUS. 


ClamicM**  i»  pfferwl  this  Chrlstmns  by  I)ox»'.v'h.  'V\n' 
vitiht  vol«iin«^  containing.  n's|HM'tivoly.  "Tln«  Story  of 
My  Hi'.irt,"  ■' Tlu'  l^ivf  Sonnets  «>f  rnilons"  "  I-i»us 
Wnrris,"  "Tin-  HuJmiyiit,"  ••  liiirnu  k-Hooni  I  Jail. ids." 
••  Dt'iuirt mental  Ditties,"  ■•Shake>.|Hjiies  Sonnets."  .intl 
••  lx»Te  lietters  of  a  Violinist,"  are  Intund  in  lintp  leather 
covers  of  varieKHttnl  hues.  Tlie  tyju-  is  l.irue  Jind  ch'.ir. 
ami  the  pretty  little  set  is  strikinKly  well  !i<l;ip(i'il  for 
Christmas  pn^-^Mits  and  sutli  orn.unental  purposes. 

The  works  of  Thomas  Hultincli  have  In-en  republished 
by  T.  Y.  Crowell  A:  Co.  in  a  charinini;  trio  of  little  vol- 
umes containing  "Thi"  Ane  of  Fiil)le,"  "The  Ajre  of 
Chivalry."  and  •  l/e^jendsof  Ciiarleniaicne."  MuUiui  lis 
effort  to  give  the  average  Knglish  reader,  Ixith  young  and 
old,  ;he  real  feeling  for  medieval  .md  mythological  lore 
Is  now  classic.  This  latest  form  of  this  highly  useftil  and 
eutert;iining  work  is  extremely  convenient  and  i)roi)er. 

Messrs.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  commenjorated  the  si.\- 
hundre<lth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Chaucer  by  a 
new  e<lition  of  his  works  in  two  volumes,  in  which  we 
have  the  text  approved  by  Professor  ."^keat.  The  intro- 
duction is  by  the  distinguished  Chaucer  scholar,  Prof. 
T.  K.  I^)nnsbiiry.  and  the  jiresent  edition  is  e(jnippe<l 
with  a  full  and  carefully  edited  glossary  of  obsolete  and 
archaic  words.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  illus- 
trations, portraits,  and  reproduciiousof  old  mauuscript 
pages. 


Nearly  uniform  in  size  ami  make-up  with  the  Chau- 
<'er  volumes  are  the  complete  poet ical  works  of  Hobert 
Hums,  also  fnnu  T.  V.  Crowell  iV  Co.     Natiian  Haskell 

Dole  cont  ribntes  a 
( on  si  de  rabl  e  bio- 
graphical sketch,  and 
t  here  are  some  liand- 
s  o  m  <■  photogravure, 
po  It  raits  of  liu  r  n  h 
and  his  characters. 

Henry  T.  Coates  & 
Co.  have  d  o  n  e  a 
wort  h  y  th  i  n^  in 
bringing  out  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of 
the  three  novels  by 
Kli/.abeth  Stoddard, 
"The  Morge.son.s," 
"Temple  Hou.se,"  and 
"Two  Men,"  which 
captured  the  admii-a- 
tion  of  Lowell  and 
Hawthorne  a  gener.i- 
tion  ago.  We  repro- 
duce the  interesting 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Stoddard  from  the  frontispiece  of  "The 
Morgesons,"  taken  from  an  old  daguerreotype. 


i;i.izAiiKrn  stoddaim). 

Frontispleoe  (reduced)  from  "  Tlie 
.MovKcsdiis."  by  Klizaticth  Stoddard 
(Henry  T.  t'oates  <k  Co.). 


SOME   BOOKS   OF  TRAVEL  AND   DESCRIPTION. 


IT  is  not  often  that  the  members  of  a  scientific  ex- 
ploring expedition  are  able  to  have  the  results  of 
their  lalxjrs  presented  to  the  public  in  so  attractive  a 
form  as  is  the  ca.se  with  the  Harriman  Alaska  Expedi- 
tion of  1899.  The  publication  of  the  two  beautiful  vol- 
umes which  narrate  the  travels  of  the  .scientists  wlio 
went  a.s  the  guests  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  Ala.ska,  and 
descriln*  the  wonderful  natural  features  of  the  country 
which  they  visited,  was  made  possible  only  by  the  same 
munificence  which  fitted  out  the  expedition  and  con- 
ducted it  to  a  successful  close.  Other  more  technical 
papers  are  promised  for  later  publication  ;  but  in  the 
present  volumes  only  topics  of  general  interest  are 
treated,  in  a  manner  very  far  removed  from  the  ped- 
antry of  pscudo  science.  The  editorship  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Dr.  C.  Hart  .Merriani,  wliile  the  prin- 
cipal contributions  were  made  by  Messrs.  John  liur- 
rouuhs,  John  Muir.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  AVilliam 
Healey  Dall.  Charles  Keeler,  Bernhard  E.  Fernow, 
William  H.  Brewer,  and  M.  L.  Wa.shburn. 

The  natural  .scenery,  the  glaciers,  and  th«  natives  of 
the  region  are  de.scribed  in  these  chapters,  and  there  are 
special  papers  on  the  birds  of  Alaska,  the  salmon  fish- 
eries, fox  farming,  and  other  interesting  matters  which 
came  within  the  ob.servation  of  the  party  on  its  two 
months'  cruise.  Several  of  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion contributed  to  the.se  volumes  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  pen.  The  artists.  Mr.  R.  Swain  GifTord,  Mr. 
Fred  S.  Dellenbaugh,  and  Mr.  Louis  A.  Fuertes,  were 
able  to  paint  the  portraits  of  various  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  yet  little  known  to  American  sci- 
entists, as  well  as  to  reprf)duce  many  striking  features 
of  natural  scenery.  Some  of  their  work  has  been  suc- 
cessfully reproduced  in  the  plates  which  are  liberally 


intersper.sed  through  the  volumes.  Many  photographs 
were  taken  by  members  of  the  party,  and  these 
are  also  utilized  in  the  illu.stration  of  the  work.  In 
these  volumes  the  scientific  material  gathered  by  the 
exijedition  is  made  available  to  the  wider  public  in  this 
country  which  is  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to 
Alaska,  while  scientific  l)odies,  museums,  and  univer- 
sities are  brought  into  touch  with  a  vast  range  of  new 
and  important  facts.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

Two  other  Ijooks  on  Alaska  have  just  appeared.  Mr. 
Eugene  McEhvaine's  "The  Truth  About  Alaska"  gives 
much  information  about  the  gold-mining  interests  of 
the  territory,  including  a  full  account  of  (,'ape  Nome 
and  the  beach  mining  at  that  place.  (Bradford,  Pa.: 
The  North  Star  Publishing  Co.).  "Touring  Ala.ska  and 
the  Yellowstone,"  by  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  (Philadel- 
phia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.).  has  many  suggestions 
for  the  traveler  intending  to  follow  the  better-known 
lines  of  conimunication.  Mr.  Taylor  took  a  great  num- 
ber of  interesting  photographs  of  Alaskan  scenery, 
which  are  drawn  upon  to  illustrate  his  book. 

It  cannot  be  .said  that  the  late  Captain  Wellby,  of  the 
British  army,  although  he  headed  a  successful  expedi- 
tion of  a  year's  duration  through  the  comparatively  un- 
known land  of  Abyssinia,  brotight  back  manj'  new  scien- 
tific facts.  Hisconcern  was  chiefly  with  thepeopleof  that 
wild  region,  and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  winning 
their  confidence  and  in  getting  to  understand  their  idio- 
syncrasies a.s.no  other  British  officer  ever  had.  Captain 
Wellby's  little  party  was  made  up  entirely  of  Somalis, 
Soudanese,  and  Abyssinians.  There  were  only  forty- 
four  of  them,  and  they  served  their  leader  faithfully 
and  shared  with  him  the  adventures  and  privations 
which  necessarily  accompany  such  a  journey  as  he  made 
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through  portions  of  '•  Darkfst  Afrira."  The  primipal 
viilueof  his  lMH)k.  we  think.  Ii«'s  in  tin-  in>iuiit  it  yivt-s 
into  the  nianncrsanil  c-hara«-t»Tistirsiif  the  iiativ»'s.  The 
motit  interetttint;  epis<Kle  ilest-rilie*!  hy  Captain  Wrllby 
is  his  meeting  with  Kiuir  M«iielik  aiul  hi^  army  of  lifty 
tlu>ii~anil  Aliy-siniaii-i.  'riil-"  fX|H*«lition  ihriiut;h  "I'n- 
known  Abyssinia"  was  math-  in  IMf.i.  I  In-  fnl'.owinn 
year.  Captain  \Vi*lll»y,  Iiavin);  r»'ji>ini'il  lii>  ifKinicnt  in 
South  Africa,  rect-ivetl  wounds  from  whicli  he  died  at 
Paarilekoi».     (H.ir|K*rs. ) 

A    j^reat    (leal    of   information    alnnit     the    Ma«Kiia 
Islands  has  lieen  iiK'Or|K)iateil  in   two  volumes  entitled 
•The   Land  of  the  Wine."  hy  Mr.  A.  J.  Dre.xel  Middle 
(Philadelphia  :    Drexel    Hi<ldle).     While  these    island- 
have  commonly  l)een   rlosely  associated  with    I'ortnji.il 
a-s  a  mother-country,  Mr.  Bitldle  departs  from  the  uen 
eral   custom  of  previous 
writers  in  treatinj?  thtir 
history  as  distinct.     Ow- 
iiiK  to  the  fact  that   the 
Madeiran  races    receiveil 
a  large  admixture  of  for- 
eign bloo<l  through  inter- 
marriage of   the  original 
settlers  with  colonists 
from  many  countries,  the 
natives  of  the  present  day 
differ    in    language,    aj)- 
pearance,  and  racial  char- 
acteristics from  the  Por- 
tuguese pro|)er.     .Mr.  Kid- 
die   has    made    extensive 
researches  in  the  history 
of  the  islands  and  has  dis- 
covered  many  curious 
facts.     His  work  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs,  many  of  whicli  wiie   t.iki  ii 
by  the  author  himself. 

The  latest  hook  of  Kgyptian  tr.avel  is  ;i  vdIuimc  liy 
Mrs.  Henry  Hacon  flescrihing  the  voyage  of  a  liou-e- 
boat  on  the  Nile  in  the  late  fall  of  is-j*!*  and  tlie  early 
weeks  of  I'JOO  iHougliton,  .Mifllin  &  Co.).  The  round 
trip  of  the  houseJM)at  covered  alM)Ut  4<N)  miles  between 
the  Mrst  and  s«'c<iiiil  cat;iracts  nf  the  Nile,  llesiiles  the 
ex|)eriences  whi<-h  other  travelers  in  Kgypt  have  related, 
Mrs.  Bacon  has  a  story  of  her  own  to  tell  alMjiit  the 
jR-culiar  liifllculties  imiilent  to  fittiiignnt  .i  <i;ift  of  this 
uniTUe  description  and  navigating  the  iippi  r  Nile  at  the 
lowest  stage  of  water  known  for  hundreds  of  years.  .\ 
dozen  illustrations  are  supplieil  for  the  IxMik  from  tlie 
waU-r-color  i>aintiiigs  of  .Mr.  Macon. 

'•Footing  It  in  Franconi.i."  by  Hrailford  Torrey 
(Houghtoti,  Mifllin  &  Co.),  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
nature  Htu<lifs  made  in  tlie  Kranconia  region  of  Now 
Hampshire.  Sjiring,  summer,  and  aiiliinm  ;ire  repri'- 
.H«'nteil  in  these  studies.  Kv(r\' Whiii'  .Mnunt.iin  enlhu- 
siast  will  re<'ogni/.e  in  them  many  a  de-cription  of  fa- 
miliar scenes  anil  places.  The  Iwiok  h/isan  interest  also 
for  thoM!  who  can-  for  the  sm.iller  I  hingx  in  the  atiiinal 
creation,  ami  many  of  tlw  pages  might  have  been  writ- 
ten from  the  (l«'l«l  notes  of  a  nafurali- 1. 

In  a  vidume  etititled  ".'•^jMirt  Indeed"  (Philailelphia  : 
fieorge  W.  .Tucobs  &■  Co.),  Mr.  Thom/i««  Martindale  n-- 
cotmts  num)-roUH  hunting  ailvenlures  in  Maine  and  the 
great  Northwest.     The  illustration  of  his  b(M>k  is  su[i 
plied  l)y  photographs  taken  hy  the  author  liiujself. 

.Mr.  (ieorge  Horton,  in  "  .M<Mlern  .Athens"  (.•si-ribnerw). 
not  only  dj-ncrilM's  the  renter<if  (Jrecian  civilization,  but 
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gives  not  a  little  infornnitiun  as  to  possible  excursions 
into  the  surrounding  conntry.  He  ofTer-  suggest  ions, 
for  e.xamiile,  reganling  >»«'Vfral  \\  heading  tours  that 
may  Im>  taken  from  Athens  ;  "  f«*r  instance,  to  MarousI, 
Kephi.ssia,  F.leusis,  .Marathon,  Corinth."  •'To  Corinth, 
-ixty  miles  alwut,  is  a  most  satisfactory  ami  interesting 
run  for  a  devot«'e  of  the  wheel."  Till'  author  warns 
wheelmen  against  the  dogs  of  the  cotuitry,  but  siiys 
that  one  will  have  no  trouble  if  he  dismount  aikI  drive 
them  off  with  a  stone.  The  ilrawings  which  accom- 
pany the  text  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Corwin  Knapp 
Lin-on. 

A  voliinie  on  ■•The  Desert,"  by  Prof.  John  C.  Van 
Dyke  (Scribiiersi,  supplements  that  author's  "  Nature 
for  Itst  )wn  Sake"  in  giving  further  "  stmlies  in  natural 
apiM-aranees."  The  book  has  to  dc)  with  the  vast  region 
stretching  across  .Arizona  and  Sintjra,  <lown  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  scene  that  has  more  than  once  In-eii  di<<ini.ssi'd  by 
travelers  as  a  luirreu  one,  but  which  i-  full  of  sugges- 
tions to  one  approaching  it,  as  Profi--»ur  \'an  Dyke 
does,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  .\mong  the  topics 
treated  in  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  chapters  are  "The  .Make  of 
the  Desert,"  '•Desert  Sky  and  Cloiuls."  ■•Illusions," 
■•('actus  and  (irea.se  W<hj<I,"  '■  De-ert  .Vnimals,"  ■*  .Me- 
sjis  and  F'oot-Hills, "  an<l  ■.Mountain  Harriers."  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  iMWjk  affonls  an  e.xcelleiit  ilescriptiou  of 
a  portion  of  our  country  t<M)  often  treate<l  with  disdain 
by  the  impatient  globe-trotter. 

Dr.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  for  thirty  years  a  missiomiry 
ill  Turkey,  has  written  an  im|H>rtant  Ixwik  entithtl 
■•Constantinople  and  Its  Prol(lein«. "  (Revelli.  In  this 
volume.  Dr.  Dwight  not  only  pictures  the  city  and  its 
people  lus  they  may  be  s«'en  by  the  ob.M'rvant  traveler  of 

to-clay,  but  he  discus.st>s 
many  problems  in  Turk- 
ish so<ial  ami  religit)us 
life,  and  analyzes  nnHlern 
conditions  as  they  are  re- 
vejiled  in  the  Turkish 
metropolis.  One  of  the 
most  interest  ing  chaiiters 
of  the  lM)ok  is  devoted  to 
Turkish  schools  and 
school-teachers.  Dr. 
Dwight's  comments  on 
the  Turkish  educational 
system  afford  much 
ground  for  encourage- 
ment ri'ganling  the  fu- 
t  lire  of  tin-  |M'ople. 

The  latest  volume  of 
Professor  Lanciani's  ar- 
cha-ological  s  t  ml  i  e  s  is 
entitled  "New  Tales  of  Old  Home"  (Houghton.  MiHliu 
it- Co.).  It  contains  parts  of  lectures  delivenMl  at  the 
rniversity  of  St.  .Andrews,  Scotland,  in  iHl'.'-r.MK).  As 
.in  the  case  of  I,aiui.ini's  earlier  publications,  the  new 
volume  is  richly  illustrated.  This  series  of  works  is 
inilispeiisable  to  all  who  are  following  the  trend  of 
recent  n-search  in  historic  Home. 

Many  readers  of  Mr  .Tohn  Miiir's  admirable  sketches 
of  our  national  parks  that  have  apix-ared  from  liiiu'  to 
time  in  the  Atlnutir  Mnnth\\i  \\\\\  \n'  grateful  for  an 
illiislrjited  volume  in  which  these  variims  ess^iys  have 
Ix-eii  broilu'ht  touellier.  Mr.  Milir  has  written  with 
es|H'cial  fullness  of  the  Vellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Voseiiiife,  but  the  other  parks  of  the  far  West  an' 
describ'd  ill  the  o|M>ning  pajM-r.  and  there  is  a  separate 
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It 
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< ';  ijiirr  <iii   tlio  SiHinoin  nml  rjt'iioral  Jinmt    NiiliMiuil 
I'.rk"*.     (Iloii^litoii.  Miflliii  «Sr  <'<».) 

"  Th»«  WcvM-x  i>f  Thciin.-iN  Manly"  !>  Ilic  lillc  i>f  a  nrw 
Vdlunii*  writlrn   l>y  litTtraiu  (".  A.  N\'in<lli'  ami  illus- 
trHt4tI  by  Kdmund  H.  Xpw  (.TdIih  I^iiu').    This  int<»rt'.st- 
\    is  inailf  up  of  a  s«'ri*'s  of  (K-x-ript  iuiis  of  tin' 
1  -  of  Mr.  Ilanly's  novi'ls.     Tin*  illustrator  si-ouis 

t«>  liavf  «>«\|K>rHted  t-lTiTt ively  with  tlu'  author  in  the 
niinuU'  exploration  of  these  viirious  loralilii-s.  Ad- 
juirtTsof  Hardy's  writ- 
inirs  who  may  fhaiice 
t*>  visit  the  scenes  of 
the  different  t«les  will 
flnil  much  to  interest 
them  in  l>otli  the  text 
and  illustration  of  this 
volume. 

An  entertaining  coni- 
|tauion  for  the  visitor 
to  the  Knglish  lake  dis- 
trict is  a  volume  bj* 
Mr.  ArthurG.  IJradley. 
entitled  "IIij;hways 
and  Ilyways  in  the 
1-ike  District"'  (Mac- 
millan),  with  illustra- 
tions by  Joseph  Pen- 
nell.  This  book  is  full 
of  historical  lore,  and  .mu.  joux  ml  ik. 


is,  iM'sides,  provided  with 
a  map  design  ed  with 
special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  cyclist  or  pe- 
destrian. 

TliroULch  a  series  of  en- 
tertainJM^c  bonks  on  Ku- 
I'npcan  travel,  Mr.  ('lift on 
.lolmson's  literarj'  nu-th- 
ods  have  become  fairly 
Well  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican reading  public.  Mr. 
Johnson  makes  much  of 
first  impressions.  Com- 
ing to  a  country  for  the 
first  time,  he  jots  down 
notes  on  the  people  and 
t  lu-  inst  it  utions  as  he  .sees 
tliem.  His  view  is  frankly  from  the  outside;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  faults  of  such  a  view,  it 
certainly  has  the  positive  merit  of  originality.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  describes  his  ex[)eriei)ces  abroad  we  become 
more  and  more  interested  in  them  becau.se  of  their 
freshness  and  freedom  from  conventionality.  Itshould 
be  .said,  also,  that  the  photographs  with  which  Mr. 
John.son's  works  are  always  liberally  illustrated  fit  ad- 
mirably into  the  general  plan  of  his  books.  ^Ir.  John- 
son's l.itest  book  is  an  account  of  touring  in  Ireland, 
entitled  "  The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock."    (Macmillan.) 
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NEW   VOLUMES    OF    HISTORY. 


THE  new  volume  in  the  Rev.  Cyrus  T.  Brady's  series 
of  battle  narratives  is  devoted  to  "  Colonial  Fights 
and  Fighters'"  (McClure,  Phillips&Co. ).  It  includes  ac- 
counts of  many  of  the  important  engagements  fought 
on  the  American  continent  prior  to  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
authors  estimate  of  General  Braddock,  whose  misfor- 
tune it  was  to  Ix;  known  as  the  central  figure  in  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  sustained  by  the  English  and  American 
armies  in  the  French  and  Inrlian  War.  Mr.  Brady  ad- 
mits that  Braddock  had  .serious  faults  ;  that  he  was 
'•  arrogant,  imperious,  stubborn,  .self-willed,  and  hard  ; "' 
but  he  holds  that  these  faults  are  more  than  counter- 
IjaLinced  by  his  virtues,  and  that,  as  the  first  British 
officer  to  conduct  a  campaign  against  Indians  in  the 
American  wildernes.s,  he  was  perforce  doomed  to  defeat 
unless  pos-se.s.sed  of  the  genius  which  would  enable  him 
toadapt  himself  to  unknown  and  unfamiliar  conditions. 
Mr.  Brady  gives  an  account  of  General  Braddock's  long 
and  distinguished  service  in  the  British  army,  and.  in 
view  of  the  leniency  extended  to  General  BuUer  for  his  • 
recent  misfortunes  in  South  Africa,  it  would  .seem  that 
Braddock  was  hardly  deserving  of  the  oblociuy  to  which 
both  the  English  and  the  Americans  long  ago  consigned 
his  memory. 

One  of  the  Yale  bicentennial  publications  is  a  volume 
of"E.ssaysin  Historical  Criticism,'"  by  Prof.  Edward 
G.  Bourne  (Scribners).  Of  the.se  essays  the  longest  and 
most  important  is  entitled  "The  Legend  of  Marcus 
Whitman,"  and  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  show  the 
unreality  of  the  foundation  on  which  has  rested  for 


many  ye:'.rs  the  poi^ilar  belief  that  Marcus  Whitman, 
the  missionary,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  was  re- 
sponsible for  saving  the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  United 
States.  Profes.sor  Bourne  presents  in  full  the  literary 
historj-  of  the  story  so  far  as  it  has  been  revealed.  The 
same  ground  has  recently  ])een  traversed  by  another 
historical  scholar.  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry  ("Marcus 
Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon"),  who  ar- 
rives at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  from  those 
of  Professor  Bourne.  The  testimony  which  is  accepted 
as  reliable  by  Dr.  Mowry  is  examined  and  put  aside  as 
unworthy  of  credence  by  Professor  Bourne.  The  whole 
case  is  one  requiring  a  nicety  of  discrimination  such  as 
few  historical  students  pos.ses:s,  not  to  speak  of  the 
multitude  of  Americans  who  have  read  what  Profe.ssor 
Bourne  calls  the  "Wliitman  I^egend"  in  .so  many 
books  and  magazines  for  so  many  j'ears  that  they  have 
come  to  accept  it  as  historical  truth.  To  those  who  can 
divest  themselves  of  bias  in  the  matter,  Professor 
Bourne's  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  said  and 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  will  be  of  inter- 
est, even  if  it  fails  to  convince. 

In  the  new  edition  of  ^Ir.  Samuel  Adams  Drake's 
"'Xew  England  Legendsjind  Folk-Lore"  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.)  there  have  been  incorporated  fifteen  additional 
legend.s.  Among  these  is  the  legend  of  "The  Veiled 
Minister.'"  the  oiigin  of  Hawthorne's  story,  "The  Min- 
ister"s  Black  Veil."'  In  another  chapter  is  given  the 
origin  of  Hawthorne's  tale  of  "The  Great  Carbuncle." 
From  first  to  last  the  book  contains  a  great  many  fa- 
miliar Xew  England  stories  which  will  be  recognized 
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by  Yankees  in  every  clime.  M;iiiy  iin|Mirtaiit  HiIilitionH 
Imve  h1s<)  lK*en  Miailc  t«)  tlie  illit>>tritt inns,  e>|>ecially  in 
the  WHy  of  photographic  repriMluctions. 

A  new  subjeet  has  In-en  hit  U|M(n  by  Mary  Sifton  IVjh 
I>er  in  tiie  volume  entith-d  •  Maiilsaml  Matrons  of  New 
^'^ltu•e■*  (Little,  Urown  <.V  t'o.i.  In  Mi>s  Pi-|»|H-r'>  opin- 
ion, the  pioneer  women  of  Canada  do  not  sutler  by  coin- 
|Mtrison  with  their  New  Kn^land  conteini>oraries,  the 
I'il$;riin  niotliers  anil  the  women  wht)  helped  in  found- 
ing the  settlement  of  .Mas>achuM't ts  Hay.  Mi-^s  I'epiH-r 
ilescriln-s  in  turn  the  pi- 
t)neer  women  of  Acadia, 
thoseof  (Quebec  and  Mon- 
t  real,  and  the  women  who 
came  to  New  France  af- 
t«r  the  advent  of  the 
C'ariiinrtn  Keuinient. 

In  "The  French  Uevo- 
lution  and  Iteli^iiun-.  Ke- 
form"  (Scribner.s),  I'rof. 
William  M.Sloiine.  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  ^ives 
an  account  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  and  it- 
influence,  on  affairs  in 
France  from  ITSy  to  \sm. 
Profes.sor  Sloane    has  i-uok.  w.m.  >i.  si.oane. 

made  a  study  of  the  orijj;- 

inal  authorities  on  this  period,  and  his  text  is  anno- 
tated with  references  to  these  authorities.  The  work  is 
particularly  >UKj{»'stive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
modern  movement  in  France  for  the  di-pos.session  of 
the  wealthy  religious  orders. 

The  fullest  and  most  authoritative  account  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  written  many  years  a^o  by  Mr.  W. 
llepworth  Di.xon.  is  presented  in  a  new  holid.iy  library 
edition  of  two  volumes  (t'rowell),  with  many  |Mirtrait.s 
enRravinf^s,  and  other  illustrations.  Mr.  I)i.\on,  by 
careful  search  of  the  Tower  records,  was  able  to  gloii 
many  facts  relating  to  stale  prisoners  that  had  not  U'en 
told  el.sewhere.  These  volumes  are  full  of  sidelights 
on  British  national  history. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  ."smith,  author  of  "ChineM-  Character- 
istics" and  '•Village  Life  in  China,"  lias  written  a  full 
account  of  the  Ho.xt-r  insurrection  of  l*.»ix>,  which  he  en- 
title.s  "China  in  Convul>ion"  (Kevelh.  Dr.  Smith'.s 
ability  as  an  interpreter  of  Chine.se  life  had  Ix'en  recog- 
niz«'<l  in  this  country  long  iM'fore  the  disastrous  out- 
lireak  whicli  forms  the  subject  of  these  volumes.  Asa 
representative  American  inis.sionary,  longon  the  ground 
and  entirely  familiar  with  the  situation,  no  one  per- 
il ips  is  ))ft  ter  (|uaiilied  to  write  a  truthful  and  impar- 
tial narrative  of  events  as  he  saw  them.  Dr.  Smith  is 
able  from  his  own  knowletlge  to  contribute  important 
facts  relative  to  the  long  chain  of  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  the  Ho.vcr  outbreak  in  the  sjtring  of  I'.NKI. 

Another  valuable  btnik  on  China  lui-s  conie  from  the 
I»en  of  Dr.  W.  A.  1'.  Martin,  president  of  the  Chines«> 
Imperial  I'niversity.  This  is  "The  I^ire  of  Cathay" 
(Iteveli),  a  substantial  volume  treating  of  the  intel!e<< 
tuai  life  of  China,  a  subject  which  has  heretofore  Iweii 
most  Imperfectly  understood  by  Western  nations.  "The 
Lore  of  Cathay"  <-ompleinent.H  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay." 
in  which  Dr.  Martin  pres4-nts  the  active  life  of  tlie  Chi- 
nes*-, Dr.  .Martin  writes  from  knowledge  such  as  few 
Western  men  jHjssess  on  hui-Ii  topics  an  "Chinn'tt  Con- 
tribution to  Arts  anil  ."sciences,"  "Chinese  I^lterature," 
and  "  Ueligion  and  I'hilos<»phy  of  the  ChineJM'." 


The  Volume  entitled  "."south  Africa  a  Century  Ago" 
(DimIiI,  Mead  \'  Co.)  is  made  up  of  letters,  hithi-rto  un- 
published, written  from  the  Ca|ie  of  (itxid  }{o|ie  iu  the 
years  i:".»7-l«tl  by  the  1  july  Anne  Itarnard.  The  letters 
were  adilr«s.M'd  to  I>»nl  .Melville,  who  was  chielly  rt*- 
s(>onsible  for  the  annexation  of  C'a|ie  Colony  by  the  IJrit- 
ish.  Thes«'  letters,  l)esides  giving  vivid  descriptions  of 
Stuth  Africa.  ofTere<l  many  suggestions  as  to  the  gov- 
eninient  of  the  colony,  esjKH-ially  with  reganl  ti»  tlie 
treatment  of  the  natives  and  the  conciliation  of  the 
Datch. 

Mr.  Fre<leric  W.  I'nger  is  a  young  iiewsj>H|)er  nmn 
who  had  the  unusual  eX|H*rience  of  representing  an 
Knglisli  iiewspajH-r.  Mr.  Pearson's  i>in7iy  /  with 

the  H»K*r  army.  For  some  time  iM-fore  ii  .  :  \ever, 
Mr.  Unger  had  acconi|mtue4l  the  Knglish  troopi*,  and  had 
made  niany  friends  among  the  ofllcers  and  correspi»nil- 
ents  attached  to  L  >rd  KotH-rts'  forces.  After  he  joints! 
the  l{<K'rs  Mr.  I'nuer  acknowletlged  a  change  in  his 
personal  sympathies  in  the  coidlict.  He  was  impres-se*! 
by  the  sincerity  of  the  Boer  lemlers  and  there  seemH  to 
have  Ix-en  diiru-ulty  at  times  for  him  to  resist  the  B<i»'r 
api>eals  to  his  American  patriotism.  The  volume  in 
which  Mr.  I'nger  ha.s  rei-ounted  his  ex|»eriences  is  en- 
titled "With  Ikdis  anil 
Krtiger"  (  Henry  T. 
Ct;ates  &Co. ),  and  is  il- 
lustratiMl  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  au- 
thor himself.  One  of  the 
brightest  chapter^  in  the 
Uxik  is  an  account  of  .Mr. 
I'nger's  meeting  with 
.Mr.  Hudyard  Kipling. 

A  good  one- volume 
history  of  the  American 
Kevoltition  has  Uimi 
written  by  Mr.  Kven-tt 
Tondinson  (Doubleilay, 
Page  A:  Co.).  Mr.  Toin- 
linson  hiLs  had  exp«-ri- 
ence  as  a  lecturer  on  his 
theme,  and  has  learned 
what  topics  most  int»T- 
est  the  general  public.  He  hius  wisely  avoided  the 
tendency  of  many  writers  on  the  Kevolution  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  ih-etls  o(  the  lemlers  but  has 
sought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preMMit  a.s  graphically  as 
jMissible  the  ex|KMiences  of  the  jHsiple  themsi-lvi-s  in 
fighting  the  war.  The  illustration  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  reproductions  of  old-time  engravings. 

The  gi-ner.il  plan  and  puriMiM*  of  tlie  M-ries  of  "  Hin- 
toric  Towns'"  (Put  nams)  Inis  iM'en  M't  forth  n>ore  than 
ouj-e  in  this  magazine,  in  connection  with  notices  of  the 
M'parate  volumes  as  they  ap|M-an«<i.  The  nerics  in  now 
brought  to  a  clos«'  liy  the  is^sue  of  the  fourth  volume, 
devoted  to  ••Hist<»ric  Towns  of  the  Western  .'•States." 
This  volume,  like  its  pnsleces«»ors,  was  projert<sl  and 
e<lited  by  the  Kev.  Lyniau  P.  Powell,  while  the  cha|>- 
t«'rsoii  the  wveral  towns  were  conlrlbuttHi  by  es|»f4-ially 

(|Ualilhsl    writers.      The    .  f    .Minneapolis, 

."^t.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  !»•  .        me,  and   Portland 

among  ""historic"  com  muni  tifN  may  nllghtly  nhock  the 
sensibilities  of  the  conservative  Down-K.aster  But  if 
tli)-se  towns  can  >M>asi  of  little  history  in  the  traditional 
s«-nse,  they  are  at  least  Intimately  ik-s<M'iatisl  witli  tho 
nniking  of  history,  for  arr  they  not  lanchi^irks  ,,f  A  mer- 
ican  natmnal  expansion? 


iii:»  .  I  ^  111  s   I 


BIOCiRArilll-S   AXI)    Ml'.MOIRS. 


■\  T  ^nil.K  it  lia.s  Ut-n  n'tM-attMlly  n-iiiarkt'<l  tluit  tho 

\  \  iK'PMiimlity  i)f  HoIktI  Louis  StfVfiiM>n  is  hcst 
revfMle<i  in  liis  works  ainifsjHfialiy  ii:  his  i)u)>lisluMl  h-t- 
ters,  nil  adniirvrs  of  StevciiMin  oiif^lit  to  lu-  jiratt-ful  to 
Mr.  Cimliain  Italfoiir  for  his  t-lalKirate  two-volume  life 
of  SfeveiiMiii,  which  has  just  come  Irom  the  press  (Scrih- 
nen*).  Mr.  lialfour  has  adhered  to  the  old  and  aji- 
proTed  custom  of  iimking  the  .subject,  so  far  jis  possi- 
ble, tell  his  own  story  throuj^rli  extracts  from  letters 
and  other  materials.  His  task  iii  tlie  main  has  been 
that  of  collectin|;t  i«nd  brinninii  to>iether  the  liio;ir;ii)li- 
ic«l  fragments.  The  public  may  well  be  thankful  that 
this  work  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  genuine  liter- 
ary artist,  a.s  well  as  one  whose  relations  to  Steven.son 
were  such  as  to  insure  a  just  and  appreciative  biog- 
raphy. While  from  one  point  of  view  there  was  possi- 
blj'  less  nee<l  of  such  a  work  in  Stevenson's  ca.se  than  is 
commonly  true  of  men  so  distinguished  as  .Stevenson, 
it  is  still  a  s^itisfaction  to  have  a  connected  and  well- 
wrought  record  of  the  all-too-brief  life  of  that  gifted 
Scot. 

Another  piece  of  literary  biography  is  Mr.  Andrew 
I.iang's  •*  Alfretl  Tennyson"  (Dodd.  Mead  &.  Co.).  So 
far  as  biographical  det^jil  is  concerned,  this  little  vol- 
ume could,  of  course,  add  nothing  to  the  elaborate  two- 
volume  biography  by  Lord  Tenny.son.  Mr.  Lang's  ef- 
fort has  Ijeen  rather  to  interpret  Tenny.son's  poetry. 
It  is  by  his  poetry,  rather  than  by  his  opinions,  as  Mr. 
I.^ng  views  the  matter,  that  Tennyson  must  live  in 
history.  In  support  of  this  view  he  cites  the  case  of 
Milton,  whose  poetry  has  certainly  survived  his  ideas. 
Mr.  Lang  has  for  manj'  years  ranked  among  the  first  of 
the  English  critics,  and  it  is  for  his  critical  estimate  of 
Tennyson  that  the  present  volume  will  be  chiefly  valued. 

The  letters  of  John  Richard  Green  have  been  pul)- 
lished  in  a  single  volume  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen 
(.Macmillan).  The  author  of  "A  Short  History  of  the 
English  People"  died  in  middle  life,  before  his  extremely 
u.seful  work  as  interpreter  of  P^nglish  history  had  been 
completed,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  that  lie 
could  have  written  would  have  a  more  enduring  fame 
than  the  one  work  which  first  gave  him  reputation,  and 
which  is  now  regarded  almost  as  a  classic  in  two  con- 
tinents. Little  has  been  known — in  America,  at  least — 
concerning  the  historian's  personality.  The  numerous 
letters  now  published  serve  to  give  us  vivid  impressions 
of  the  personal  quality  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  literary  excellence  of  "  A  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People." 

Perhaps  the  interesting  volume  by  Arthur  Granville 
Bradley,  entitled  "Owen  Glyndwr  and  the  Last  Strug- 
gle for  Welsh  Independence,"'  would  hardly  be  classed 
a.s  a  biography,  so  little  of  personal  detail  being  known 
relative  to  the  hero  of  the  book.  The  hero's  deed.s,  how- 
ever, have  lived  in  history,  and  a  peculiar  glamour  at- 
taches to  his  name  as  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  soldier-patriots  of  Wales.  Mr.  Bradley  has  wisely 
included  in  his  volume  a  brief  sketch  of  WeLsh  history 
as  an  introduction  to  the  presentation  of  the  period  in 
which  Owen  is  the  central  figure.  Owen's  career,  it 
may  be  said  for  the  sake  of  locating  him  in  Engli.sh  his- 
torj-,  occupied  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 


"  iM-nelon,  Ills  Friends  and  His  Enemies,  ir..M-irir>," 
by  l-;.  K.  Sanders  (Longmans),  is  tlie  latest  altemiit  to 
present  the  striking  facts  in  the  life  of  the  great  French 
prelate.  Although  iM-nelons  celebrated  work,  "T61^- 
ma«iue,''  is  of  a  .semi-political  character,  most  of  his 
writings  were  purely  theological.  It  was,  indeed,  for 
suspected  heresy  that  Fenelon  sulTereil  lianisliment 
from  the  French  court  in  the  time  of  religious  intoler- 
ance. F^Mielon  will  always  be  rememl)ered  as  opposing 
conversions  by  force,  and  as  dealing  gently  with  all 
accused  of  heresy. 

A  new  life  of  Peter  -Vbi^^'lard  has  been  written  by 
Father  Joseph  McCabe  (Putnams).  This  is  the  first 
cciinplete  presentation  of  Abelard's  career  that  has  been 
nia<le  in  the  English  language  since  the  work  of  Bering- 
ton,  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century.  Father  Mc- 
Cabe is  well  equipped,  by  reason  of  his  monastic,  scho- 
lastic, and  ecclesiastical  e.xperiences,  as  an  interpreter 
of  Abelard's  i)er.sonality.  Tiie  pathetic  story  of  Ab^lard 
and  lI61oi.se  receives  judicious  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Father  McCabe.  In  judging  of  Abelard's  moral 
delintiuencies.  Father  McCabe  is  more  charitable  than 
most  English  writers  iiave  been. 

From  the  press  of  K.  H.  Russell,  New  York,  we  have 
received  a  new  edition  of  the  new  life  of  Dante  which  is 
translated  and  illustrated  by  Uante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
This  remarkable  autobiography,  or  "autoi)sychology,"' 
as  Rossetti  has  termed  it,  covers  Dante"s  youth  till 
about  his  twenty-seventh  year.  The  work  is  familiar 
to  all  students  of  Dante,  and  even  before  the  pre.sent 
translation  was  made  it  had  been  known  to  English 
readers  in  part  through  partial  translations, 

Thomas  JefTerson  has  been  the  subject  of  .so  many 
biographies  that  to  write  a  new  one  at  this  late  day 
whicli  sliouldcontiiin  any  fresh  material  of  consequence 
would  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking.  To  write  a  formal 
biography,  however,  was  not  the  ta.sk  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Eleroy  Curtis  set  before  hiiu.self  in  the  preparation 
of  "The  True  Thomas  Jefferson"'  (Lippincott).  Mr. 
Curti.s,  on  the  other  hand,  has  departed  about  as  far 
from  the  lines  of  the  conventional  Ijiography  as  could 
be  imagined,  although  he  has  utilized  as  much  bio- 
graphical material  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  far 
more  than  mo.st  of  them.  His  treatment  is  topical 
rather  than  chronological.  Such  chapter-headings  as 
"Jefferson  as  a  Farmer,"  "Jefferson  as  a  Lawyer," 
"Jefferson  in  Office,"'  " Jeffersonian  Simplicity,"  "Jef- 
ferson's Friends  and  His  Enemies,"  "Founder  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,"  "Jefferson  as  a  Politician," 
"Jefferson's  Religious  "View.s,"  and  "  Jefferson's  Service 
to  Science"  serve  very  well  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
something  of  the  method  of  Mr.  Curti.s'  book.  The 
large  use  which  he  makes  of  anecdotal  material  also 
gives  a  unique  interest  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Xorman  Hapgood's  "  George  Washington"  (Mac- 
millan)  is  characterized  by  an  unusual  amount  of  "ju- 
dicious quotation,"  and  also  by  many  pages  of  graphic 
narrative  and  description.  It  has  not  been  customary 
heretofore,  in  l)rief  biographies  of  eminent  men,  to  put 
the  reader  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  sources  of  his- 
tory. In  this  case,  however,  the  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  Hapgood  has  not  only  greatly  enhanced  the  his- 
torical  value  of  his  work,  but  has  at  the  same  time 
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nddetl  to  its  intrinsic  iuterfst.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  example  st-t  by  Mr.  Maptfo.^l  followetl  by  other 
biojjraphers  of  our  mitiunnl  wurtliit-s. 

Wit  bill  a  few  weeks  there  have  ap(>eare<l  the  bi- 
o«nii)hie.s  of  two  American  women  who  years  ano 
achieved  national  rvputations.  each  in  her  own  sjihere 
It  hapiH-ns,  alM>.  that  tiie  public  earcery  of  these 
distiiifiuished  women  were  almost  conterminous.  Miss 
Mary  A.  Dodge  wa.s  known  to  the  American  public 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  "Ciail  Hamilton,"  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  little  group  of  new>paper 
corres|M)rideiits  who  made  known  to  the  wurld  the  foi- 
bles of  <iur  public  men  in  the  jwriinl  succeetling  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  two  voluniesjust  published,  entitled 
"  Ci'ail  Hamilton's  Life 
in  I..etters,"  edited  by  H. 
Augu-ta  I)<Klge  (I.*e  &: 
Shepjirdi,  a  large  nui>s 
of  Mi.ss  Dotlge's  private 
and  family  corresp<in<l- 
ence  lias  been  made  pul)- 
lic.  The  interest  of  the 
reading  public  will  at- 
tach more  especially,  wc 
think,  to  the  secon<l  vol- 
ume, in  which  the  years 
of  Miss  Dodge's  .sojourn 
at  the  national  capital 
are  covered.  In  these 
familiar  letters  there 
are  innumerable  refer- 
ences to  the  statesmen 
and  lawgivers  of  the 
period,  and  a  special  in- 
dex of  prominent  name.s 

has  been  appended  to  the  volume.  In  the  latter  years 
of  her  life  (she  died  in  X^'.nh.  .Miss  Dotlge  was  busily  en- 
gage<l  in  preparing  the  biography  of  James  G.  Hliiine, 
who  was  a  distant  relative. 

Miss  Clara  Morris,  although  .some  years  younger  than 
Miss  Dodge,  won  renown  as  an  actress  early  in  the  sev- 
enties, ju-t  at  the  time  when  "(Jail  Hamilton"  was  be- 
coming famous  as  a  Washington  correspondent.  The 
career  of  Miss  Morris  as  an  actre-s  is  related  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "Life  on  the  Stage, "  l>eing  her  jn-rsonal 
experiences  and  recollections  (.McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.). 
L'nusual  literary  ability  is  revealed  in  these  recollec- 
tion.s.  The  story  is  skillfully  told,  and  the  book  throws 
mu«li  light  on  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
drama  in  this  country,  esix-cially  in  the  last  third  of  the 
nimteenth  century.  As  a  child.  Miss  .Morris  had  actwl 
in  the  same  company  with  John  Wilkes  H.M.th.  the 
a,H.sassin  of  Liner. In.  This  is  one  of  the  gloomy  episrnles 
in  the  volume,  but  there  are  pleasjinter  pages  in  which 
she  gives  (blight ful  reminis<ences  of  Kdwin  IJ<Mjtli. 
with  whom  she  "starred"  in  later  years. 

.Mr.  Fred  Mathers  "  .Men  f  Have  Fished  With."  an 
inimitable  series  of  sketches  originally  <ontribnted  to 
FnrvHt  nnil  Slnnm  and  afterward  reprinted  in  IxKtk 
form,  has  In-en  follf,wed  by  a  m-coihI  .H«'ries  of  skefchi-s 
entitU-<l  "My  Angling  Friends"  (NVw  York:  Forest 
and  .Stream  I'liblishing  Comi.any).  These  friends  of 
Mr.  .Mather  include  a  numlM-r  of  very  well-known  an- 
glers—President  Arthur,  the  «ran<l  Duke  .Mexis,  Con- 
gressman CummingH.  \ed  liuntline.  and  otlu-r  distin- 
guished devotees  of  the  HmI.  Headers  of  Mr.  .Mather's 
hu  morons  contributions  to  Formt  and  Stream  will  also 
Ix;  grateful  for  a  few  pages  of  biographical  matter  con- 


cerning Mr.   Mather  himself  which  are  prefixed  to  the 

present  volume. 

The  life  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  famous  pastor 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  by  his  son.  Dr.  Thomas  C  Hall,  will  Im-  read  with 
eager  interest  by  atlmirersof  the  great  preai  her  in  two 
continents.  Ik-ginning  with  lioyluxxl  days  in  Ireland, 
the  son  treats  of  his  father's  career  as  student  ami 
preacher,  as  a  commissioner  of  education  at  Dublin,  and 
as  one  of  the  foremost  rejiresentalives  of  Irish  Protest- 
antism. Then  came  the  journey  to  the  I'nited  States 
which  resulte<l  in  the  call  to  the  New  York  church  and 
his  acceptance,  followed  by  thirty  yearsofclist :  ,  ,] 

service  and  leadership   in  the  American   i'r.  -  ,ii 

Chiinh.     The  story  throughout  is  of  unusual  personal 
interest.     (Hevell.) 

The  latest  issues  in  the  "  Riverside  Biographical 
.Series"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  i.  are  sketches  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Charles  .\.  Conant,  and  Wash- 
intiton  Irving,  by  Henry  W.  Hoynton. 

Theseuond  edition  of  •Who's  Who  in  America"  (Chi- 
cago :  A.  X.  .Marquis  &  Co.)  has  been  almost  universally 
commended.  It  is  a  larger  Iss.k  than  the  first  eilition. 
containing  ll..">51  name.s  as  against  \V*f2  in  the  first. 
.Many  improvements  have  been  intrmluced,  notably  the 
inclusion  (»f  parentage  in  the  life  sketches.  A  sjiei-ial 
effort  has  also  In-eii  made  to  secure  complete  lists  of  all 
the  published  books  of  authors.  It  is  lielieved  by  the 
eflitor  that  the  present  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  contains  the  most  complete  list  of  living 
American  authors  and  their  works  which  is  now  extant. 
The  |)lan  <»f  the  great  'Dictionary  of  Xatiomil  Hiog- 
raphy  ( .Macniillani.  as  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the 
late  George  Murray  .^mitli.  excluded  the  sketches  of  all 
persons,  however  eminent,  who  were  living  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  work.  The  publication  wa.s  in 
progress,  however,  for  fifteen  years,  and  during  that 
time  many  eminent  men  and  women  died  after  their 
due  alphabetical  jilace  was  reache«l.  This  fact  has 
ma<le  proper  and,  in  a  .sense,  necessary  the  publication 
of  a  supplement  containing  sketches  of  many  recently 
deceased     celebritie.s.      The    e<lit«ir,    .Mr.    Sidney    I^e, 

has  also  .seen  fit  to  in- 
clude in  the  time  vol- 
umes now  publishiil 
as  a  supplement  the 
sketches  of  .soine  two 
liundre<l  persons  acci- 
dentally omittisi  from 
previous  volumes. 
.Among  the  im|Mirtant 
sketches  ai-e  tlios«'  of 
.Matthew  Arnold. 
.Archbishop  lieiison, 
."^ir  Henry  nes.s«-nier, 
Richard  D  Hlack- 
more,  .Mrs.  Catherine 
Ii<Hith,  John  liright, 
HoU-rt  Itrowning.  Sir 
Kdward  Iturne-JoiieH, 
the  Dnke  of  Argyll. 
D«-an  Church,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill, 
Sir  Andrew  Clark.  I-ord  Coleridge.  Wllkie  Collinis 
Hishop  Creighton,  Charles  Liiiwidge  Dotli^snti  ("I<4>wIh 
Carroll"),  (ieorge  Du  .Manner.  Kdward  .Xuguntiia 
FrtH'nian.  J/imes  Anthony  Froude,  William  K.  GIa<I> 
stone,  and  Lord  llerschel. 


MISS  n  AHA    MOKIIIS. 
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1^  11 K  outpm  of  lKHik»  for  cliiKlrt-ii  and  voiiii^;  pt'oiih' 
hiis  Ihh'Ii  !»*>  va>t  aii«I  varifd,  and  upon  tin-  wlu)li' 
at)  excvlU'iit,  for  sfwral  yeiirs  past  that  it  is  liardly  to 
I*  fXptTtc*!  that  »'ach  succiHHliiiK  year  sliould  contimu' 
to  show  improvement  over  its  pre<lecessors.  A  jjood 
inntty  of  this  st-nson's  '•juveniles"  are  liitrhly  praise- 
worthy ;  but,  taken  as  a  wiiole.  those  of  last  year  or 
the  year  before  were  Iwfter.  It  is  still  true,  of  course, 
that  nil  the  lx>st  new  tendencies  in  American  life  and 
education  .ire  reflected  in  the  literature  prepared  for 
the  young.  Our  progress  in  art  gives  us  much  excel- 
lent and  charming  illustration.  Kate  Greenaway,  of 
whom  Mr.  KnaufTt  writes  for  our  readers  in  another 
pjirt  of  this  magazine,  has  pas.seil  away  ;  but  she  has 
Ix'en  succee«le<l  by  many  sympathetic  and  well-trained 
artists  who  know  how  to  make  pictures  of  children 
and  for  children.  The  output  of  historical  books  for 
young  people,  whether  in  the  guise  of  stories  or  other- 
wise, reflects  the  higher  standards  of  historical  study 
and  knowledge  th.it  have  ctJine  to  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try. The  nature  lx)oks,  moreover,  continue  to  show 
the  admirable  new  tendency  of  Americans  to  study 
animals,  birds,  plant  life,  and  everything  or.t-of- 
doors.  Especially  to  be  commended,  also,  is  that  im- 
pinvwl  literary  sense  and  judgment  reflected  in  the 
work  of  culling  and  editing  the  best  and  most 
appropriate  things  in  the  established  literature  of  all 
countries  and  all  ages  for  the  use  of  the  nursery,  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  family,  giving  us  the  old  cla.ssics 
and  modern  masterpieces  in  fresh  bindings  with  charm- 
ing pictures. 

NEW  EDITION'S  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

Thus,  Messrs.  Tliomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  this  year,  in 
a  series  called  "Children's  Favorite  Classics."  i.ssue 
Church's  well-known  ".Stories  from  Homer"  and 
"Stories  from  Virgil,"  abridgments  of  "  Don  Quixote" 
and  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  Edniondo  de  Amicis'  famous 
"School  Boy's  .Journal."  and  .lean  Ingelow's  "Mojwa  the 
Fairy."  Messrs.  I).  C.  Heath  «&  Co.  are  to  be  especially 
commendedforthejidmirablemanner  in  which  they  have 
continued  to  issue  their  series  of  "  Home  and  School 
Classics,"  the  work  of  selection  and  editorial  annota- 
tion being  done  in  all  ca.ses  by  people  especially  quali- 
fied. Twenty-eight  numbers  have  appeared  up  to  the 
present  time.  Most  of  them,  in  paper  binding,  cost  only 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  each  ;  in  cloth  binding,  of  course, 
the  price  is  more.  The  series  is  made  up  of  literary 
masterpieces  that  should  be  read  and  reread  as  part  of 
the  home  education  of  children. 

Among  reissues  of  books  of  established  fame  must  be 
mentioned  an  attractive  edition  of  "Alice's  Adventures 
in  Wonderland  "  which  the  Harpers  have  brought  out 
with  a  series  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  Peter  Newell.  The 
late  Sir  John  Tenniel  had  many  years  ago  in  his  early 
daj-s  illustrated  the  original  edition  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
famous  book,  and  Sir  Johns  pictures  will  alwaj-s  prob- 
ably remain  the  standard  ;  but  Peter  Newell  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  droll  and  original.  Another  beautiful 
new  edition  of  a  standard  work  is  .John  I^ane's  "  Don 
Quixote."  retold  by  .Judge  Parry,  with  beautiful  illus- 
trations in  color  by  Walter  Crane.  From  the  house  of 
R.  H.  Russell,  whence  issue  so  many  volumes  with 


Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  The  Heroes,"  by  Charles  Klngsley 
(R.  II.  Riis.sell). 

artistic  illustration,  comes  Charles  Kingsley's  "The 
Heroe.s,"  with  J)eautiful  drawings  by  M.  H.  Squire  and 
E.  Mars.  Messrs.  Little,  lirown  &  Co.  are  wisely  oller- 
ing  the  young  people  of  the  present  season  some  of  tlie 
l)ooks  of  I.,ouisa  M.  Alcott  in  new  editions,  and  they 
<ilso  publish  plays  for  children's  amateur  theatricals 
based  upon  "  Ijittle  Women  "  and  "  Ijittle  Men,"  drama- 
tized by  P^lizabeth  Lincoln  Gould. 

IX  TIIK  HISTORICAL  VEIN. 

There  is  a  decided  lull  in  the  production  of  historical 
stories  for  young  peo[)le,  especially  those  based  upon 
American  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  life,  of  which  we 
had  so  large  a  crop  two  or  three  years  ago.  Florence 
IJass  has  a  good  collection  of  "Stories  of  Pioneer  Life" 
(Heath),  which  deal  with  the  period  of  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  Ohio  River  ^'alley  and  that  region. 
Charles  Hemstreet  tells  "The  Story  of  .Manhattan" 
(Scribners)  in  a  readable  and  instructive  waj',  begin- 
ning with  the  arrival  of  Henry  Hudson  and  bringing 
the  history  of  New  York  City  down  to  recent  times. 
Mary  Catharine  .Tudd  ventures  a  volume  entitled 
"  Wigwam  Stories  "((J  inn  &  Co.),  which  tell  historically 
and  descriptively  about  the  life  of  various  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  her  information  being  largely  derived 
from  the  accurate  studiesof  the  Suiith.sonian  Institution. 
"Old  Indian  Legends,"  retold  by  Zitkala-Sa,  is  the  name 
of  a  volume  having  to  do  especially  with  the  Dakota 
Indians  and  their  traditional  lore.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

"A  Boy  in  Early  Virginia,"  by  Edward  Robins 
(Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.),  recounts  the 
adventures  of  Capt.  John  Smith  and  his  associates. 
"Morgan's  Men,"  by  John  Preston  True,  does  not  refer 
to  the  famous  Confederate  raiders  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  is  a  story  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  South, 
and  is  a  sequel  to  "  Scouting  for  Washington."  It  deals 
with  the  campaign  of  Cowpens,  in  which  the  British, 
under  Tarleton,  were  defeated.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  the  industrious  English  writer  of 
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historical  stories  for  young  pt-ople,  Ims  one  this  yenr  on 
General  Clives  cainpainu  in  India,  entitletl  "At  the 
Point  of  tiie  Hayouet."  Another  of  Mr.  Henty's  new 
historical  stories  is  entitleil  "To  Herat  and  t'a))ul,"  and 
recounts  the  exjjeriences  of  a  \x>y  in  KiiKlaml's  first 
Afghan  campaign.  From  these  earlier  adventures  iu 
the  history  of  the  lJriti.-.h  empire,  Mr.  Henty  jumps  to 
one  of  the  latest,  of  which  the  title,  "  Wuh  Koberts  to 
Pretoria,"  is  sufficiently 
descriptive,  (."v^ribners.) 
Mr.  Henty's  is  not  the 
onlycurrent  juvenile  tale 
of  the  Boer  war.  A  sur- 
geon of  the  royal  navy,  t'^  k» 
(iordon  Stables,  deals  mm^nJisi  "^^ 
with  that  subject  in  a  ^^ 
Uxjk entitled  "On  War's  ^BifiPff''  ,i^ 
Red  Tide.''  (B<jston  :  A.  "^  ^^^ 
I.  Bradley  &  Co.)  "The 
Princess  of  the  Purple 
Palace,"  by  William 
Murray  Graydon  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  is 
a  story  of  the  siege  of 
Peking  of  last  year.  The 
hero  is  .seventeen  years 
old  and  an  American  Ixjy.  lie  has  e.vciting  adventures 
in  reaching  a  place  of  safety  with  tlie  legation  quarters, 
which  he  finds  surrouncled  by  the  Boxer  horde.s  and  he 
ha.s  a  part  in  rescuing  the  heroine,  who  is  called  the 
Princess  of  the  Purple  Palace. 

-Mr.  Henty's  American  rival  in  the  art  of  working  up 
national  history  in  the  form  of  »tory-lx)oks  for  boys  is 
Mr.  Edward  Strateraeyer,  and  am(»nghis  latest  volumes 
we  note  one  entitled  "With  Washington  in  the  West." 
This  Ix'longs  to  the  period  of  Washington's  a<lventures 
as  a  young  surveyor,  and  to  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  Mr.  .Stratemeyer's  recognition  of  more  recent  oc- 
currences is  embodied  in  his  Pliiliiipine  story,  "  I'nder 
.MacArthur  in  Luzon,"' and  in  his  "American  Boy's 
Life  of  William  McKinley,"  just  i.ssucd.  (Lee  &  Shejv 
ard.)  "From  Atlanta  to  the  Sea,"  by  Byron  A.  Dunn, 
is  the  latest  is.sue  of  "The  Yountc  Kentuckian  .S-ries" 
fA.  C.  .Mc(;iurg  &  Co.),  and  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  two  young  federal  officers  during  Sherman's 
march. 

"Little  Arthur's  Hi.story  of  Greece."  by  Arthur  S. 
W;ilpole,  a[)pears  in  a  very  useful  and  attractive  series 
which  has  already  included  the  hisUjries  of  Kngland, 
France,  and  Rome.  (Crowell.)  Norse  mythology  is 
eml)o<lie<l  in  a  volume  entitled  "  .Vsgard  Stories."  by 
.Mary  H.  ?'osfer  and  .Mal)el  N'.  Cummini;s.  (.'^ilver, 
Hurdeft  &  Co.)  Kvn  .March  Tappan.  whose  last  year's 
l)ook  was  entitled  "In  the  Days  of  Kinu  Alfre<l  tlie 
fJreat."  now  supplies  a  companion  volume,  "In  the 
Days  of  William  the  Conquf-ntr."  (Ler  &  S!ie[)ard  ) 
Frances  X.  Greene  has  a  volume  of  thirteen  excellent 
short  stories  ("I>egends  of  King  .\rthur  and  his  Court ") 
in  wliich  the  more  famous  adventures  of  .\rfliur  and 
his  kniichts  are  simply  and  directly  recounted.  ((linn 
&  Co.)  "The  Story  of  the  Cid."  by  Calvin  Dill  Wilson, 
fells  us  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  on  the  basis  of  Southey's 
well-known  translation  of  a  famous  .Sp;iiilsh  Ixwik.  (Lee 
&,  Shepard.)  "  .Marifot  "  is  a  charming  sfory  for  tfirls, 
with  ail  accurate  ami  careful  historical  background,  tin- 
little  heroine  being  the  daughter  of  a  French  lliiuuenot 
fnmily  in  the  time  of  I^iiiIh  XIV  ,  wln>  comes  to  .\merica 
and  li.'us  many  adventures  in  the  wildi(rn(>^s.     .Mrs.  .Mil- 


lieent  K.  .Mann's  first  juvenile  book  is  a  complete  sue 
cess.     (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

T.VLK.S  OK   K.MIUKS  .\NU   M.VliR. 
Kvery  Christmas  season   brings  a  new  collection  of 
fairy  tales   edited    by   Andrew    l.jing.     This   year  it  is 
calle<l  "The  Violet  Fairy  liook  "  (l»ngmans.  Green  & 

Co.),  and  contains  a  m«'J«;iyf  of  traditional  tales  derived 
from  many  countries  and  traiis|,it,.,l  from  many  lan- 
guages. Another  collection  of  f.iiry  stories  is  'calle<i 
"The  Heigii  of  Kitig  Cole,  "  and  is  e«Ute<l  by  J.  M.  Gib- 
bon. (.Macmillan.)  It  includes  the  more  familiar  t  .;.  - 
some  of  them  being  from  Hans  Christian  .\nd.  i  . 
and  others  from  the  (Jrimm  J>rot hers,  and  still  oilier> 
from  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  A  mo.lern  fairv  story  en- 
titled "The  Magic  Key,"  by  KlizaU-th  S.  fucker,  re- 
counts the  experiences  of  a  small  Ijoy  who  finds  a  msigic 
wand  and  other  magic  artici.-s  in  n  magic  chest  and 
proceeds  to  perform  the  old-f.ishioiied  ma«ic  tricks. 

A  miuli  more  ui>-to-4lateand  ingenious  lMM>k  isentitled 
"The  .Master  Key,  an  Electrical  Fairy  Tale"  (IJowen 
Merrill  Company),  which  tells  the  am.izing  adventures 
ofabt)y  whose  father  supplje«l  him  with  materials  for 
electrical  experimentation,  with  the  result  that  the  lad 
iliscovered  a  method  of  electrical  propulsion  by  means 
of  which  he  couhl  travel  rapidly  throUK'b  the  air.  This 
American  lad,  with  the  ordinary  name  of  Hob.  1ms  ad- 
ventures in  cannilial  islands,  among  buccaneers,  with 
Turks  and  Tartars  and  shipwrecked  mariners,  and 
overcomes  nil  difficulties  thruuu'h  his  us«,.  of  electrical 
inventions.  M.irk  Twain  used  an  idea  of  this  kind  in 
his  "Connecticut  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  .Vrthur  ;" 
but  .Mr.  L.  Frank  Baum,  author  of  "The  .Master  Key," 
goes  much  further  in  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the 
possibilities  of  new  electrical  discoveries. 

It   is  very  plea.sant  intleed   U)  have  from   a  Chicago 
publisher  (Davis&  Co.).  under  the  title  "A  Real  Qui-en's 


^ 
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llliistrutlon  (re<lii(<'<l)  from  "TlioVlnlPt  Fnlry  lt.».k,     by  ,\ndr<  « 
I.JI111;  ( l.<>iii;iiiikiin.  OnM-ii  X  Co.  1. 

Fairy  Tales."  a  volume  of  the  deli«hlful  jiivi-nile  stories 
of  Klizjilx-th.  Queen  of  Roumanin.  whose  jhmi  name  is 
Carmen  Sylva.  This  is  a  real  addition  to  our  available 
juvenile  lit<>ratnre.- iN-aiitifiil  in  tone  and  spirit,  and 
full  of  appeal  to  the  interest  of  childivii.  An  uniisiial 
proportion  of  the  In-st  juvenilesare  from  West4«r!i  hous4>s 
this  year;  and  two  more  from  .McCluru's  are  Anna 
Wah!enl»er«'s"Swe<llsh  Fairy  Tales,"  which  are  simple, 
goiwl,  and  wholesoine.  and  .lani*  Pciilzer  .M>ers'  "Stories 
of  Kiichaiitment, "  full  of  harmless  and  pleasant  fan- 
cies, and  sure  to  win  great  acceptance  in  the  nnrM'ry. 

An  extremely  clever  l>o<»k  for  «liildren  in  Canllyn 
Wells'  "Folly  in  Fairyland  "  (Philadelphia  :  Henry  .\1. 
temiis  Compjiny>.     Folly  is  a  Utile  ijirl  aU.ui  nineyvars 
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old  wl:  "  '  until.-  i>  Floriiuln.  whii'li  lia.s  siinifhow 
be^ii  >  1  to  Kolly.     Slir  hud  io««'iv»'<l  a  lii^  Ixxtk 

of  fitiry  lair*  for  (.'liri^tmnx.  i\iu\  >.1h-  Wfiit  to  ^Ifi-p  n-ad- 
iliK  it>  «'>«i  litT  drvaiu>  aoronlinnly  t<H^»k  tlu'  form  of  atl- 
veiiture*  in  fHirylniid.  Shi*  iimde  tlie  Hwiuaiiitaiu-c  «>f 
til.  •  ■  ,  i  I  tin-  WikmI,  liad  j'XiKM-ii'ncos  with  .lack  thi' 
(Ji...  ^  ,  r,  was  alluwfd  to  p>  t hroiiKh  llu- lioiix"  that 
Jack  built,  had  a  convt-rsatioii  witii  C'iiidfrrll.i  at  hoim-. 
niitde  friends  with  SinipU*  Simon,  antl  >oon  ihroughont 
the  book.  •' l.ucy  in  Fairyland."  by  Sophie  May  (Lee 
A:  Shf|virtl>.  doais  with  some  t-hildrtMi  aln-ady  wi-ll 
known  by  n'as«>n  of  former  books,  who  in  tiie  iirt">iiit 
volume  visit  the  moon,  and  meet  various  fairies  and 
spritt?s. 

IIOOKS   UELATINCi   TO  ANIMALS. 

Those  who  wisli  to  llnd,  this  year,  any  systematic 
liooks  for  chihlren  on  animal  or  plant  life,  or  other 
phases  of  nat  nre  st  ndy, 
must  draw  their  supply 
from  the  many  extel- 
lent  ones  publishe<l  last 
year  and  in  previcjus 
^^easons,  which  ought 
not  to  \te  allowed  to  go 
out  of  print.  There  are 
some  g<x)d  books  in  this 
year's  output,  however, 
that  encourage  a  right 
state  of  mind  toward 
animal  friends  and  or- 
ganic nature,  while  also 
afTonling  due  enter- 
tainment. Highly  com- 
mendable, for  instance, 
is  Mr.  He/ekiah  Butter- 
worth's  'In   tile    Days 

of  Audubon."  which  is  further  entitled  -'A  Tale  of  the 
Protector  of  Birds"  (Appleton).  This  is  a  book  that 
.should  Ije  read  by  young  people  all  over  America. 

"Lady  Lee  and  Other  Animal  Stories"  (McClurg)  is 
a  collection  of  ten  tales  by  the  late  Herman  Lee  Knsign. 
The  ojiening  story  is  the  account  of  the  noble  life  and 
tragic  death  of  a  beautiful  hor.se  ;  the  other  nine  tales 
deal  with  unusual  and  interesting  phases  in  the  lives 
of  domestic  animals,  and  will  appeal  to  young  and  old. 
Mr.  Ensign  loved  and  studied  animals  in  his  lifetime. 
and  his  feeling  for  them  will  be  perpetuated  through 
these  stories. 

An  unusually  interesting  book  is  one  by  W.  A.  Fra- 
ser  called  "The  Outcasts,"  these  being  the  mongrel 
oflfsprings  in  Montana  of  dogs  that  have  gone  wild  and 
joined  jmcks  of  wolves.  (Scribners.)  The  book  tells  of 
their  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  enemies  and  friends  tliey 
meet.  '•  Beasts  of  the  Fields"  and  "  Fowls  of  the  Air" 
are  the  names  of  companion  volumes  by  William  J. 
Long,  ((iinn  «fc  Co.).  The  names  given  to  bea.sts  and 
birds  in  these  books  are  those  of  a  certain  Indian  tribe  ; 
and  children  are  permitted  to  know  what  these  birds 
and  beasts  say  and  do  and  think  in  their  native  haunts. 
In  the  multiplication  of  books  of  this  character  much 
is  due  to  the  impetus  given  by  .Mr.  Kipling  in  his  Jungle 
books. 

For  younger  children  are  to  be  commended  "A  Jolly 
Jat  Tale,"  by  Amy  Brooks  (Lee  &  Shepard),  "  The  Story 
of  a  Donkey,"'  translated  from  the  French  by  Charles 
Welch  (Heath),  and  ''Pus.sy  Meow,'"  by  S.  Louise  Pat- 
te.son,  (Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.).  this  be- 


fover  <li'si(fii  i reduced)  from  "In 
the  Days  of  Audubon,"  by  lleze- 
kiali  Butterworth.  (  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.) 


ing  cspci-ially  designt-d  to  lead  <-iilldren  to  a|)prcciat  ion 
and  kind  treatment  of  the  donu'stic  cat. 

Wlial  we  must  <'all  a  very  remarkable  liook  isentilleil 
"Zanzibar  Tales,  '  told  by  natives  of  the  east  coa-st  of 
Africa  and  translated  from  .Swahili  byCJeorge  W.  Bate- 
man.  (.McCluig.)  Mr.  Batentan  sjiys  in  his  preface 
that  tliesf  tales  were  told  to  him  in  Zanzibar  '•l)y 
negroes  whose  ai.cestors  told  them  to  tiicni,  who  had 
received  them  from  tiieir  ancestors,  and  so  back."  The 
first  is  about  "The  Monkey,  the  Shark,  and  the  Wa.sher- 
inan"s  Donkey  ;  "  the  second  about  "The  Hare  and  the 
Lion,"  and  I  lie  others  are  mostly  tales  of  animals,  al- 
though one  or  two  are  stories  of  magic.  There  must  be 
great  une.xplored  regions  of  Africa  folklore. 

Mr.  Oliver  Herford's  "  More  Animals"  is  a  hard  book 
to  classify.  Its  drawings  are  clcvei-.  and  so  are  its 
rhymes,  wiiicli  are  somewhat  cynical  and  irreverent. 
The  i)ictui-es,  we  should  say,  are  for  people  of  all  ages. 

BOOKS  OK   IMlVMi;   AM)   VEUSE. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Frisbie.  of  the  Minneapolis  JdurnnJ,  and 
Mr.  C'.iarles  Bartholomew,  of  the  .same  paper  (he  who 
draws  the  political  cartoons  that  are  signed  "  Bart "  ), 
understand  children  as  well  as  they  do  politics.  Mr. 
Frisbie's  ver.ses  bear  the  nursery  test  to  perfection,  and 
Bart's  illustrations  are  quite  as  good,  if  not  better. 
This  year  their  book  is  called  "The  Pirate  Frog,  and 
Other  Tales"  (Hand,  .McXally  &  Co.).  All  American 
boj's  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  ought  to  have 

it.     The  same  gentle- 
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Cover  desiKn  (reduced). 


Mien  should  rei.ssue  at 
once  their  "  Gopher 
Calendar." 

Florence  K.  Upton 
has  another  GoUi- 
wogg  book  ready,  the 
naiiieof  it  being  "  The 
(ioUiwogg's  'Auto  go- 
Cart'"  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.).  Golli- 
wogg  and  the  Dutch 
dolls  have  become  the 
most  real  of  nursery 
personages.  Oliver 
Herford's  "Over- 
heard in  the  Garden  " 
(ScriVjners)  isacollec- 
t  ion  of  verses  and  pic- 
tures that  will  amuse 
ciiildren,  though  real- 
ly aimed  at  tlic  subtler  conijirelieiision  of  their  sophisti- 
cated elders.  ''  Mother  and  Baby,"  by  Mary  D.  Brine,  is 
a  collection  of  lullaby  poems  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  .Madonna  pictures.     (K.  H.  Kussell.) 

"Kids  of  Many  Colors"  is  the  unhappily  cho.sen  title 
of  a  collection  of  poems  by  Grace  Duffie  Boylan,  with 
pictures  by  Ike  Mcjrgan.  (Chicago  :  Jamie.son-Higgins 
(a).)  Tliese  are  about  children  of  all  countries,  with 
lullai)ies  from  various  sources.  "History  in  Rhymes 
and  Jingles,"  by  Alex.  Clarence  Flick  (Saalfield),  is  a 
great  round-up  of  chronological,  biographical,  and 
other  iiiforiiiat ion  in  versified  form,  witli  illustrations 
to  match.  "The  Owl  and  the  Woodchuck"  (Rand, 
McXally  &  Co.)  is  a  song-story,  combining  words, 
music,  and  pictures  all  in  a  most  amusing  way,  the 
authors  being  William  Harold  Xeidlinger  and  AValter 
Bobbett.  "Toydom  A  B  C,"  by  C.  S.  Rigby  (Chicago  : 
AV.  B.  Coiikey  Company),  has  an  amusing  rhyme  for  each 
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letter  of  the  alphiilx-t  :  "  .Memoirs  of  Siiiijile  Siiii()ii."l>y 
D.  B.  Keeler  iK.  H.  Hiiv-<ell),  is  luiule  up  of  tlever 
uonsen.se  rhymes  ;  "  JinKleuian  Jack,"  by  James  O'IK'H 
(Akron,  Oliio:SaiilfieKl  I'uMish in jit'oiupaiiy).  sets  forth 
in  rliymes  ami  pietiues  the  ealliiin>  and  emits  of  our 
own  time;  '-How  Tummy  Was  Cured  of  Crying,  aixl 
Other  Uhymes"  (New  York  :  The  Abliey  I'resx,  i>  tlie 
name  chosen  for  a  collection  of  amu^iti^  jjoems  for  little 
children  by  Mrs.  (iertrude  H  .Mit* liell  Waite  :  "Cupid 
in  Grandma's  (iarden,"  by  Mrs.  David  O.  I'aj^e  (The 
AbJjey  Press),  is  a  charmiii);  little  narrative  iK)em  ; 
••The  Chinese  Boy  antl  (;irl,"  by  Isaac  Taylor  Head- 
land (Kevelll,  tells  us  much  alniut  Celestial  child  life  ; 
"Cat  Tales  in  Ver>e."  by  Klliot  Walker  ( I'lie  AblM-y 
Press),  are  sutliciently  tlescrilx-d  iu  the  title  of  the  iMMtk, 
and  "Yankee  Do<Hlle  Gander,"  by  Oscar  Hunt  von 
(oitt.schalk  (Russell),  has  rhymes  and  pictures  that  are 
likely  t«)  please  children.  Finally,  '■  .Merry  .liniiles,"  by 
Sarah  L.  Moore  (New  Y'ork  :  Zimmerman's),  has  much 
in  it  to  amuse  juveniles,  and  is  illu.-trated  in  i>art  with 
half-tone  photographic  pictures  of  real  children. 


Cover  ilo-litti  ( rf<luii«l I.     ) II.  .M.  f •nUlwcll  Company.) 

Fewlwoksof  the  year  will  b-  so  well  liked  by  little 
children  as  the  volume  of  illustrate<l  conun«lrums  in 
clever  jinwlimi  rhymes,  entitled  "(Juess,"  by  L.  J. 
Itridvcman.  The  answer  to  each  conundrum  is  fouiid 
by  turniuK  over  a  leaf.  The  ill  u->l  rat  ions  are  most 
arti.-^tic  and  ainusiuK      (H.  -M.  Caldwell  &  ('o..  lioston.) 

STORIbS  KOR  YOUNG  CHILDKKN. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Thomas  V.  Crowell  & 
Co.  are  piiblinhiim  a  numlMT  of  siory-lHM>kH  calh-d 
the  '•  Nine  to  Twelve  S-rien,"  prepared  by  the  most  com- 
petent writens  f«>r  children  who  are  Um  old  for  mere 
iiurs4-ry  literature  but  not  old  eiiouuh  for  the  InMiks 
that  are  read  by  youiiK  folks  in  their  n-ens.  Kiuht  u<mmI 
lK>okH  in  thiM  M«'ries  are  on  our  ial>li-  this  year,  and  the 
names    of    the    admirable    and   m  romplished    literary 


work»r-»  who  have  prejMired  them  are  a  sufficient  (TORr- 
antee  that  they  may  safely  l>e  put  into  the  hand'^  of  the 
chihlreii  for  whom  they  are  intentled.  The  uanu-s  of 
these  ei^lit  Uniks  and  their  writers  are  u.s  follows  : 
"Little  Dick's  Son,"  by  Kate  Gannett  Wells;  ••Marcia 
and  the  Major,"  by  ,1.  L.  llarlmur;  ••The  Children  of 
the  Valley,"  by  Harriet  I'rex-ott  .S|>«»lTonl  ;  •'How  Dex- 
ter Paid  His  Way,"  by  Kate  l'p>on  Clark  ;  "The  Flat^ 
Iron  and  the  Ue«l  Clojik,"  by  .\bby  .Morton  Diax ;  •"In 
the  Poverty  Year,"  by  .Marian  D'lUj^las;  "Little  r-ky 
Hij;li,"  by  lle/.ekiah  Butterworth,  and  "The  Little 
Cave-Dwellers,"  by  Klla  Farman  I'ratt. 

To  be  read  to  much  snuiller  children  Is  a  story  by  Al- 
U-rt  Hi;{elow  Paine  calle<l  ••The  Little  l.ady  — Her 
Book  ■  (Philadelphia  :  Henry  -Mtemus  Company),  in 
which  are  told  the  simple  e.x|)eriences  of  a  little  child 
as  she  p>es  from  city  to  country  and  Imck  a^ain.  and 
linally  lie-ins  her  scIhkiI  life. 

••.•^lories  of  .My  Four  Friends,"  by  Jane  .Andrews 
((■inn  «^:  Co.),  mi^ht  i>iThap>  Ix-tier  Ix- clas.sitied  with 
nature  books,  iniismuch  as  they  hitve  principally  to  <lo 
with  flowers  and  the  relation  «>f  the  chaime  of  seasons 
to  out-of-d<M)r  life.  ••The  Travels  of  a  Water  Droji." 
by  -Mrs.  Jaun-s  Kdwin  .Morris  (The  .VhU-y  Press),  is,  in 
somewhat  similar  fashit»n,  devoteil  to  matters  in  na- 
ture a!)out  ii>  that  apiM-al  to  the  ol>serving  eye  of  chihi- 
1io4k1.  Still  another  iu  this  vein  is  Charlotte  M.  Vaile's 
•■Two  and  One"  (Crowell),  the  •two"  beinji  a  pair  of 
chiUlren,  and  the  ••one"a  Krown-up  |MTs<»n  who  teaches 
the  children  about  nature  and  outdoor  thiiijis. 

•In  the  Fireflies'  (ilow."  by  .-Mice  Holers  .Moore 
(Neelyi.  contains  one  firoiip  of  oiininal  tales,  and  an- 
other ni'onp  of  translation^  from  the  miMlern  (ierman, 
all  adapted  to  young  children.  "1  he  WouldlK-goods," 
by  K.  Nesbit  (Har|M'rs),  is  a  narrative  of  the  adventures 
of  an  KuKlis'h  family  of  Ixjys  and  jxirls  wh<»  form  a  so- 
ciety whose  name  the  book  takes  and  the  object   of 

which  is  to  aid  them  in 
their  praiseworthy  ethi- 
c!«l  aspirations.  ••The 
New  .^wiss  Family  Hob- 
inson."  by  Helen  Pt>m- 
eroy  (The  Abliey  Press), 
i'^  another  story  of  an 
Knulish  f  am  i  1  y  .  This 
family  has  inherit  ed 
son>e  lain!  in  South  .Afri- 
ca, and  it  s  e  a  r  i-  h  e  s 
through  u  n  e  x  p  I  o  red 
|>la<-es  to  And  the  lo«-:tl- 
ity,  with  ample  atlven- 
tures. 

•'Four  on  a  Farm."  by 

M.iry     P.     Wells    Smith 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Is 

a   iMMik   in  which  are  d**- 

Hi-riln-d  till-  doin^x  of  t  wo 

lM>y«  and  two  girls  wht» 

R|M>nd  the  sumnu'r  on  a 

farm  called   Hilltop,  and  who  enjoy  country  life  ami 

H<enes.      "Boy    I>onal<l.    and    Ili-«    Chum."    by     Peiin 

Shirley  (l^-e  X'   She|Miril).  is  atiolher  tale  nlmiit   an  ch- 

tabllslnsl  favorite  of  the  nurnery.     The  small  huN  will 

1m-  glad  lo  hear  alwiul    Donald's  friend  and   the  white 

mice.     "The  Story  of   Teddy."  by  Helen  Van  Anderson 

(New  York  :   .Mllance  Pnbli-hing  « "ompany).  !•«  another 

tale  of  a   wiuHome  little   Im>v  who  ban  n  iH-autirnl   St. 

B4>rnanl  dog,  and  who  learns  to l»f  thoughtful  and  kind. 


T^oyDoNAUD 
His  Chum 


A,NU 


PEf^N  SHIRLEy 


Cover  diiilKn   (riMliiri-<l  > 
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d."  Jiy  Tiulor  J»iik>  (llniry  Alicimis  Com- 
p.1  \hv  ^t^>ry  of  II  talkiiii;  iH>iiy,  witli  wliii-li  two 

little  Klrls  have  deliKlitfiil  talkMUid  experienres.  Amy 
K.  BlnnchMnl's  ■■  Dimpled  l)iillii>"  du-orn*'  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co. I.  n-cites  tlu'  further  fortmn's  of  tlie  littU-  viirl 
toM  iil)out  in  '•Tlu-  IJook  of  a  Sweet  Little  Maiil." 
Rmilr  (.itiillou  Fuller's  "Tlie  Prize  Wntcli  "  (Saallielil 
Publishing  CompiinyK  is  the  story  that  a  mother  writes 
for  her  small  ilautfhter  to  tell  t)f  the  doitijis  of  her  own 
chihlluMHl.  -Only  I)«llie."  by  Nina  Hhodes  (Lee  iV: 
Shepanli,  is  the  story  of  a  little  yirl  wli(»elifeof  nejili-ct 
and  tlrudgery  is  happily  changed  by  the  solving  of  the 
mystery  of  her  birth. 

STORIES   FOR   OLDER    BOYS. 

Certain  boys"  stories  which  are  based  upon  historical 
or  military  action,  ami  are  meant  principally  to  give 
authentic  information,  have  already  been  mentioned 
un«ler  an  earlier  hea4^1ing.  "Lem."  by  Dr.  Noah  Brooks 
(^sc^ibners).  i.s  the  story  of  a  New  England  boy  of  some 
Hfty  years  ago  who  was  a  straightforward,  energetic, 
typical  little  Yankee,  with  the  traditions  of  hard  work 
and  i)lain  living,  by  virtue  of  which  he  succeeds  in  life. 
•'My  Friend  Jim."  by  Martha  James  (Lee  &  Sheiiard), 
tells  of  a  great  friendship  which  sprung  up  between  the 
son  of  a  mechanic  antl  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man  who  is 
staying  at  Sunny^ide  Farm  f(jr  his  health.  It  is  a  book 
full  of  life  and  fun.  that  instills  the  principles  of  man- 
hood and  honor. 

"A  Year  in  a  Yawl,"  by  Rus.sell  Doubleday  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.).  is  a  book  founded  on  actual  experi- 
ence. It  recounts  the  remarkable  trij)  of  four  b(jys  in  a 
30-foot  yawl  of  their  own  construction.  Starling  from 
Lake  Michigan,  they  sailed  by  way  of  canals  and  rivers 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  then  coasted  around 
Florida  and  up  the  Atlantic  to  Norfolk,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  :  then  up  the  Hudson  and  through  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Lakes  to  their  home,  after  a  7,(X)0- 
mile  journey. 

"Three  Young  Ranchmen,"  by  Capt.  Ralph  Bone- 
hill  (Saallield  Publishing  Company),  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  three  brothers  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on  a 
lonely  ranch  situated  in  the  mountainoi.s  region  of 
Idaho.  They  have  a  hard  time  making  a  living,  are 
visited  by  horse  thieves,  and  circumvent  a  crafty  i)ros- 
pector  who  tries  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  land. 

Kate  Dickinsfjn  Sweetser,  in  a  volume  called  "Ten 
Boys  from  Dickens,"  presents,  partly  in  lier  own  lan- 
gnage  and  partly  in  the  original,  as  ten  separate  stories, 
the  lives  of  Tiny  Tim.  Oliver  Twist,  Tommy  Traddle.s, 
"Deputy,"'  David  Copperfield,  Paul  Dombey,  and  one 
or  two  others.  "A  Boy  of  Old  Japan,"  by  R.  van  Ber- 
gen (Lee  &  Shepard),  throws  much  light  on  Japanese 
home  life  and  the  changes  that  came  about  with  the 
introduction  of  Western  idea.s, — all  this  in  connection 
with  tiie  growth  to  manhood  of  the  hero. 

Arthur  H.  Winfield,  in  "A  Young  Inventor's  Pluck" 
(Sa^^lfield^  narrates  the  adventures  of  a  wideawake 
American  lad  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  "City 
Boys  in  the  Country,"  by  Clinton  Osgood  Burling  (The 
Abbey  Press),  is  a  story  which  manages  to  convey  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  lake  and  stream  fish- 
ing, trapping  and  hunting  small  animals,  the  habits  of 
▼arious  wild  bird.s,  and  much  else  of  a  kindred  sort. 

"Jack  Racer."'  by  Henry  Sommerviile  (McClure. 
Philips  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  a  Western  b(jy  who  Ix-- 
Gomes  a  lawyer,  goes  into  politics,  is  the  victim  of  a 


plot.  an<l.  of  <'ourse.  clears  hintself  in  the  end,  gaining 
the  respect  of  his  town.  "On  Boai'd  a  Whaler,"  l>y 
Thomas  West  Hammond  (Putnanis).  is  the  story  of  a 
cruise  through  Southern  .seas,  ami  describes  with 
thoroughness  and  acetiracy  the  life  on  the  old-lime 
uiiJiling  >.hii)s  that  went  out  fi'om  our  New  l<'.ng1aiid 
seaports. 

"  Pine  Ridge  Plantation."  by  William  Dry.sdale 
(Crowidl).  is  a  Southern  story  whost?  hero  is  a  young 
farm  drudge  wiio  linally  acquires  a  sm;ill  cotton  i)alch 
of  his  own,  and  tiien  by  skill  and  industry  becomes  a 
large  and  prosperous  ])lantt!r. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.  give  us  a  new  edition  of  Harriet 
Martiiieau's  "Crofton  Boys,"  this  being  a  ])icturo  of 
iMiglish  school  life.  Fred  A.  Ober,  in  "Tommy  Fos- 
ter's Adventures"'  (.\ltemus),  tells  of  .several  weeks 
spent  bj'  his  hero  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  .south- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  "The  Golden  Ar- 
row," l)y  Until  Hall  (Houghton,  MitTlin  &  Co.),  is  a  story 
of  the  New  Knglaiid  of  Roger  Williams'  time. 

STORIES  FOR  OLDER  GIRLS. 

"Teddy:  Her  Daughter,'  by  Annie  Chapin  Ray 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  a  sequel  to  "Teddy:  Her 
Book,"  and  seems  to  be  adapted  to  older  re.aders.  There 
is  .1  wholesomeness  and  high  tone  .about  these  books 
thatsuggest  Miss  Alcott's  writings  for  girls.  "Rita,"  by 
Laura  K.  Richards  (Boston  :  Dana,  Kstes  &  Co.),  is  the 
story  of  a  Cuban  girl  who  is  compelled  to  endure  many 
privations  during  the  recent  Cul)an-Spanish  war. 
"  Fernley  House""  (Dana,  Estes  &  Co.),  by  the  .same  au- 
thor, is  another  story  for  girls  that  introduces  the  .same 
characters  found  in  "  Rita." 

"Cfips  and  Capers,"  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson  (Henry 
Altemus  Company),  is  a  story  of  boarding-.school  life, 
full  of  the  kind  of  performances  that  boarding-school 
girls  regard  as  exciting.  "Betty  Seldon  :  Patriot,"  by 
Adele  E.  Thompson  (Lee  &  Shepard),  is  the  story  of  a 
bright  Connecticut  girl  whose  father  was  a  captain  in 
the  Continental  army  ;  and  the  historical  events  to 
which  allu.sion  is  made  lead  up  to  the  surrender  at 
Yorktf)wn. 

"Her  Sixteenth  Year,"  by  Helen  Dawes  Brown 
(Hougliton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  the  agreealile  sequel  to 
the  story  of  "  Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay."  "  Randy's  Win- 
ter," by  Amy  Brooks  (Lee  &  Shepard),  in  like  manner, 
is  the  successor  of  "  Randy's  Summer,"  a  story  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  api)eared  last  year.  These  are  stories 
of  a  community  awakened  into  a  new  life  by  the  efforts 
of  a  j'oung  woman  who  lirst  entered  it  as  a  summer 
visitor.  "  Rook's  Nest,"  Ijy  Izola  L.  Forrester  (George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  some  orphaned  young 
people  who  are  left  with  a  little  piece  of  property  in 
Illinois,  to  which  they  remove,  and  which  they  call  the 
"Rook's  Nest."  How  they  work  out  their  lives  there 
is  what  the  story  tells.  "Brenda's  Summer  at  Rock- 
ley,"  by  Helen  Leah  Reed  (Little,  Bi'own  &  Co.),  is  an- 
other book  in  a  well-known  series.  It  assembles  certain 
girls  who  make  pilgrimages  to  historic  spots  in  Massa- 
chusetts. "Maggie  McLanehan,"  by  Gulielma  Zollin- 
ger (McClurgI,  is  the  story  of  a  young  Irish  girl  who 
makes  her  own  living  and  that  of  a  little  child  through 
courageous  effort,  though  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources at  an  e<arly  age.  "  Jessica's  Tri  umpli,"  by  Grace 
Le  Baron  fLee  &  Shepard),  is  the  successor  to  a  former 
book  iu  which  the  same  characters  are  introduced. 
This  tale  tells  how  Jessica  became  a  successful  artists. 


THE    PERIODICALS    REVIEWED, 


THE  HULIDAY  MAliAZINKS. 

THE  DecemlHT,  or  Christiujis,  issues  of  the  Ameri- 
can illastrated  mngaziue^  show  for  1901  a  teml- 
ency  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  more  conventional 
forms  of  celebrating  this  season  with  contribution^  of 
distinctively  Christmas  stories  and  Christmas  iMieni-*, 
and  the  stereotyptnl  reprotluct ions  of  famous  Madonna 
themes  in  art.  To  take  the  phice  of  these  time-honored 
insignia  of  the  holiday  season,  the  magazines  iiave  Ik'- 
fore  them  the  new  resources  of  coU)r  illustration,  which 
is  becoming  a  regular  feature  of  several  of  the  higher- 
priced  monthlies. 

THE  lENTL'KY,   SCKIBXEU'S,   AM)  llAi:i*EI{'S. 

The  chief  use  of  color  work  in  the  illustration  of  mag- 
azines of  extensive  circulation  is  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  Cctitnry.  Srrihmr's,  and  Ilnrpcfs.  One  rarely 
finds  a  number  of  these  magazines  nowadays  which 
does  not  have  some  more  or  less  novel  adaptation  of 
color  illustration,  and  in  the  advance  Christmas  .sheets 
before  us  tliis  feature  is  especially  elalK)rate  and  promi- 
nent. The  most  marked  innovation  is  introduced  by 
the  December  numlHr  of  Ilmptr's  Mdijnzinc  in  the 
brilliantly  colored  romantic  pictures  by  Albert  Sterner 
illustrating  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  story,  "The  Heart's 
Key."  These  full-page  pictures  are  printed  on  a  heavy 
paperofate.xture  analogous  to.Taiian  paper  and  inserted 
in  the  magazine,  pnjducing  a  highly  novel  and  piquant 
effect.  Ilnrpcr'H  M(t(j(tziiic  also  gives  a  number  of 
brightly  colored  illustrations  from  Mr.  Smedley's  pen. 
in  Bret  Harte's  new  story,  "A  Ward  of  Colonel  Starbot- 
tle's  ; "  and  the  third  feature  emljellished  with  bright 
colors  is  Mr.  E.  S.  .Martin's  "Other  People's  Children," 
while  a  delicate  tint  aids  to  heighten  the  effect  in  the 
appreciation  of  pictures  by  Hosa  Honheiir. 

The  ("enturu  for  UecemlK-r  begins  with  the  printing 
of  Milton's  "L'AUegro."  with  the  most  striking  col- 
ored full-page  illustrations  from  drawings  by  Max- 
field  Parrish,— four  of  them,— forming,  in  their  dense 
ma.sses  of  strong  color  and  the  bold  com|H)siticm  of  this 
arti.st,  quite  the  most  noticeable  effort  of  this  sort  in 
the  magazines  of  the  month.  Madame  Blanc's  account 
of  "Chistmas  in  France"  is  enjbelli-hed  with  pictures 
by  Bout^-t  de  Monvel,  printe«l  in  a  weird  yet  delicate 
tint ;  and  the  elaborate  Christmas  poem,  "TheSteeple- 
Buililers."  by  .Vnita  Fitch,  has  also  the  help  of  color 
in  its  full-i)age  designs.  Elizabeth  C.  Waltz's  Christ- 
mas story,  "The  Mystery  Play,"  is  aiiled  by  the  dev.-r 
line  drawings  of  Charlotte  Hanling  to  bring  out  the 
(juaintnesH  of  the  rural  characters;  anil  thes«>  draw- 
ings, too,  are  aided  with  splashes  of  color  wherever 
these  may  serve  an  artistic  purpose.  With  Clinton 
ScoUard's  illastrated  poem,  "The  Christmas  Angel," 
printed  on  a  delicate  straw  background  ;  the  tinteil  il- 
lustrations by  Fn<leri«-  Hcmington  for  Mr.  Hough's 
chapter  \u  "The  .'Settlement  of  the  West,"  the  colored 
pictures  for  Miss  E«lith  Thoma-s'  "  How  the  Chrl.stmas 
Tree  Was  Brought  to  Nome,"  with  Btill  more  color 
work  in  Mr.  .latnes  Crant  Wilson's  article,  "Thack- 
eray in  the  I'liited  States,"  and  Charles  Dexter  Allen's 
discussion  of  iMMtk  plat«s,  and  In  the  Illustration  for 
Mr.    Frank    H.    Stockton's    story,    "  Blackgum    Agin' 


Thunder,"  tl»e  Century  has  prol^ably  made  A  more  ex- 
tensive u.se  of  colored  illustrations  than  has  been  seen 
in  any  i>revious  issue  of  a  magazine. 

Four  contributions  to  the  December  Scrlbncr'a  are 
brightened  with  col<jre<l  pictures  the  most  notable,  Mr. 
Andrew  Castaigne's  drawings  for  the  poem  "ThyreuH." 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  in  his  drawings  accomi>anying 
the  travel  sketch,  "A  Forgotten  Pilgrimage,"  aids  his 
sketches  of  a  picturesj^ue  corner  in  the  southwest  of 
France  with  tint  work  ;  Miss  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  uses 
brilli.int  htu^s  to  brighten  the  pictures  for  Mr  William 
Henry  liishop's  fairy  tale,  "The  Last  of  the  Fairy 
Wands,"  and  the  charming  drawings  from  photographs 
accom[Minying  Mr.  John  H.  SjKyirs'  initure  study, 
"When  the  Snow  Falls  in  the  Adirondack^"  are  glis- 
tening cold  in  a  blue-green  iMickground.  Tl  iiig 
article  in  the  Christmas  Snil/ittr'ti  is  «i.  on 
"American  Portraiture  of  Chililren,"  with  half-tone  re- 
priMluctions  of  the  best-known  of  the  portraits  of  Ci-cilia 
Beaux,  John  S.  Sargent,  Sergeant  Kendall,  William  M. 
Chase.  John  W.  Alexander,  George  De  Forest  Brush, 
and  others. 

M'CLUUE'S. 

Even  the  magazines  .sold  at  ten  cents  are  beginning 
t«  avail  themselves  of  the  brightness  of  color  work,  and 
the  Christiujis  ^[rCUtrc's  uses  a  striking  .straw  tint  to 
.soften  the  phott)graphs  of  the  ma.sterpieces  of  Micliel 
Angelo,  illustrating  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  story  of  the 
greatest  of  known  artists,  with  which  the  magazine 
open.s.  Mr.  Stewart  E.  White  begins  his  story  of  a<l- 
veiiture  in  the  forests  alniut  the  (Jrcat  Lakes,  under  the 
title  "The  Forest  Uunner."  A  fairy  story  by  Herminio 
Templeton,  "  Dar))y  (Jill  and  the  ficxKl  People,"  adds  a 
holiday  flavor  to  the  numlK-r,  and  there  are  other  short 
stories  by  Bay  Stannard  Baker.  Cieorge  M.  Martin,  and 
H.  A.  Crowell.  Mr.  Willianj  All.n  White's  character 
sketch  of  Thomas  C.  Phitt  we  quote  from  iu  another 
department. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN'S  CHUISTMAS  SfOGESTIOX. 

Mr.  .Fohn  Brisl)en  Walker  opens  theChrlstmaa  num- 
Iht  of  his  Ciismnpnlltini  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
people  of  the  Cnited  States  shoiild  "give  their  Christ- 
mas Day  atone  of  active  Christianity"  by  M-n<ling  a 
pefitii>n  to  "(uir  P'.nglish  brothers"  to  join  with  us  in 
asking  the  appointment  of  the  Pn«sident  of  the  United 
.States  and    the   (jiH'eu   of    Holland    as   arl'  -   to 

whose  judgnu'ut  should  Ih.<  committed  the  •  nt 

of  all  questiims  affecte«l  by  the  South  African  dispute, 
anil  that  meanwhile  hostilities  shall  ceas*'.  Mr.  Walk- 
er's apiM-al  is  followed  by  nn  article  by  Allen  Sangnn' 
on  "The  Bm-r  War  to  Date,"  which  concludes  with  the 
opinion  that  the  (inal  chapter  of  the  .<«mth  African 
struggle  will  tell  "either  of  auidtM  South  Africa  or  of 
a  sfrugu'le  despenit*'  as  of  a  victim  and  executioner, 
hatred  un(|uenchable,  'no  «|uarter,' and  death."  Mr. 
(Justav  KoblK^  writes  of  the  artist  Helleti  under  the 
title  "An  Etcher  of  lU-autlful  Women,"  C.  D.  Hes.s 
gives  an  account  of  "  F.arly  0|M>ra  in  Amerlc^^"»nd 
Bnt  Harte  has  a  story  of  "The  Adventures  of  Johu 
LonglMjwe,  Yeoman." 
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!   M>ltliiT  ami  statvsinan,  now  stands 
,<TV.     Mr.  Henison  Wliitohouse  ton- 


THK  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

In  the  D  .Iffunf/*'  3f<>nf/ifj/.  aflor  his  discii'^ 

sion  of  "Ka.  -  a  Thix>uj:h  Kociprocity,"  Mr.  .John  H. 
Osborne  concUnlcs  that  "rtn^iprocity  is,  tlierofore,  the 
on!         '  '        iin^t  a  war  of  ri'taliatory  tariffs,  de- 

*.ti  ici'and  pn-jiuliiial  to  international 

coiuily.""  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  Page  siiows  liow  tiie 
phnuw  "Judne  Lynch '' originated,  and  liow  the  name 
of  a  siiuple  Quaker  Keutleman,  a  brave  pioneer,  a  right- 

f..r 

sidere  the  qtiestiou  "Will  Italy  Renew  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance ?"  and  thinks  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  Italian 
doubt  whether  ItJily  may  not  liud  a  more  advantageous 
(Militieal  and  commercial  combination.  There  is  a 
Christmas  ixx'ui  by  Julia  C.  K.  Dorr,  an  essay  on  "The 
Literature  and  the  Civil  War,"  and  other  contributions 
of  fiction  and  bcllis-lcttn's. 

THE  WOKLD'S  WORK. 

Tlie  most  considerable  article  in  the  December 
WurUVs  Wurk  is  the  account  of  ''The  Kebuilding  of 
New  York,"  the  making  of  a  new  city  of  steel  founded 
ui>on  a  rock,  the  digging  of  the  greatest  subway  in  the 
world,  and  the  huge  bridges,  tunnels,  reservoirs,  parks, 
piers,  boulevards,  sky-scraiH?rs,  and  vjist  apartment- 
houses  that  make  New  York,  according  to  the  World's 
ll'ork,  the  most  convenient  city  in  the  world.  W.  F. 
McClure  descriljes  the  process  of  "  Making  Long 
TroUej-  Lines,"  and  considers  the  possibility  of  through 
trolley  cars  from  New  Y'ork  to  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Emory  writes  on  the  commercial  e.xpansion  of  the 
country  as  a  social  force  and  the  building  of  a  new 
American  civilization  on  the  foundation  of  the  new 
industrialism.  Mr.  II.  H.  Lewis  tells  "A  Day's  Work 
of  a  Locomotive  Engineer,"  and  there  are  other  articles 
on  "The  Romance  of  the  Fur  Trade"  and  "The  Boer 
War  to  Date,"  and  a  l)rief  character  .sketch  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins,  the  forceful  young  American  who 
has  recently  become  a  partner  in  the  great  banking 
house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  We  have  quoted  in 
another  department  from  the  World's  Work's  sketch 
of  President  Roosevelt  at  work. 

OTHER  DECEMBER  M.\GAZINES. 

EvcryhoOy's  Magazine  for  December  gives  a  most 
beautiful  example  of  the  re.sources  of  photographic  illu.s- 
trations  for  a  magazine,  especially  in  the  articles  on 
"The  Vast  Business  of  Hower-Growing,"  "Hezekiah's 
Third  Wife,"  and  "  The  Haunts  of  the  Beaver."  In  the 
last-named  article,  by  Mr.  Dugmore,  there  is  the  most 
fascinating  photographic  illustration  we  have  ever  .seen 
of  the  life  and  work  of  a  very  shy  and  rare  species  of 
animal. 

Frank  Leslie's  is  full  of  color  work  in  pictures  for 
Mr.  Bostock's  account  of  wild  animals  in  captivity, 
"The  American  Diary  of  a  Japanese  Girl,'  and  various 
Christmas  stories  and  poems. 

The  handsome  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for 
December  tells  of  "The  People  Who  Help  Santa  Claus" 
and  "What  a  Girl  Does  at  College,"  shown  in  remark- 
ably fine  photographs  ;  and  there  are  Chri.stmas  stories 
by  Elizabeth  McCracken,  .John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  Elliott 
Flower.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  bright  particular 
story-teller  of  the  number,  in  his  neolithic  fairy  tale, 
"  How  the  First  Letter  Was  W'ritten."  W^hatever  one 
may  think  of  "  Kim,"  one  cannot  fail  to  delight  in  this 
pretty  bit  of  child  play. 


THE  NORTH  A.MERICAN  REVIEW. 

1"*IIE  November  number  of  the  North  Amerir.nn 
Jiivlnr  opens  with  an  article  on  "Conquered 
Territory  and  the  Constitution  "  by  ex-Minister  llannis 
Taylor.  Regarding  llie  government  of  the  I'liilippiiies, 
Mr.  Taylor  directs  the  attention  of  Congress  to  recent 
European  exi)erience  in  Africa.  Many  European  gov- 
ernments have  established  African  protectorate.s,which 
dilTcr  fronj  colonies  in  that  the  protected  community 
neither  becomes  an  intt'gral  i)art  of  the  ])rote(ting  state 
nor  surrenders,  except  to  a  certain  extent,  the  right  to 
exerci.se  internal  sovereignty.  If  the  United  States 
should  proceed  on  such  lines  in  dealing  with  the  PhiliiH 
pines,  .Mr.  Taylor  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  be 
.saved  from  many  of  the  burdens  that  would  result  from 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  more  strictly  organized  sys- 
tem. Our  occupation,  he  thinks,  should  be  limited  to 
the  coast  cities,  where  the  navy  could  be  most  effective, 
and  where  the  problem  of  government  could  be  reduced 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  few  municipal  systems. 

LEO'S  LONG  PONTIFICATE. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Next  Conclave,"  Signer  De 
Cesare,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
brings  out  some  interesting  facts  regarding  Leo  XIII. 
It  seems  that  130  cardinals  have  already  died  during 
Leo's  pontificate,  a  number  not  equaled  during  any 
preceding  pontificate.  Four  of  these  136  cardinals  were 
created  by  Gregory  XVI.,  CO  by  Pius  X.,  and  all  the 
others  by  Leo  XIII.  himself.  It  is  said  that  no  other 
Pope  has  ever  witnessed  the  deatli  of  so  many  cardinals 
of  his  own  creation.  He  was  crowned  Pope  more  than 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  is  now  ninety-one  years  of 
age.  He  is  the  only  Pope  who  has  ever  exceeded  the 
age  of  ninetj-,  and  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  rivaled 
St.  Peter  him.self  in  length  of  rule.  Among  the  263 
Popes  the  Church  has  had,  Leo's  length  of  reign  has 
been  exceeded  by  those  of  only  two, — Pius  VI.  and 
Pius  IX.  ;  btit  within  a  year,  if  he  lives,  he  will  have 
exceeded  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  Signor  De  Cesare 
thinks  it  possible  that  he  will  survive  the  three  remain- 
ing cardinals  of  Pius  IX.,  one  of  whom  is  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  another  is  seventy-three,  and  the  third  is 
seventy-nine. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ANARCHISTS. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  "  Detective  Surveillance 
of  Anarchist.s,"  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pinkerton  advocates  the 
establishment  on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands  of  an 
anarchist  colony,  "a  place  where  every  per.son  who 
wants  anarchy  can  have  it."  This  colony  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped  with  appliances  for  tilling  the 
.soil  and  with  all  necessary  convenience.s,  and  it  should 
be  left  altogether  to  the  resident  anarchi.sts  to  govern 
themselves,  or,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  refrain  from 
governing  themselves,  as  they  see  fit.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  that  the  anarchists  remain  on  the 
Lsland.  This  might  be  assured  by  establishing  a  system 
of  patrol  boats  around  it. 

SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERVENE  IN  TURKEY? 

M.  Urbain  Gohier,  the  French  journalist,  contributes 
an  article  in  which  he  advises  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  assert  itself  forcibly  at  Constantinople,  and 
to  pay  no  further  attention  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
European  powers,  nor  to  the  jealousies  of  those  powers 
on  the  subject  of  intervention  in  Turkey.  The  European 
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powers  having  declined  to  iuterveiio  and  punish  tlie 
SulUm  for  the  ArniLMiian  nia-wicreH.  M.  (iohier  ;tsks  why 
it  wouhl  not  l>ea  Worthy  endeavor  for  tlie  L'nited  States 
U>  attt-nipt  what  KuroiH-  has  d»-eline<l  to  do.  In  liis 
opinion,  there  would  Ik-  no  ambiguity  in  .such  an  inter- 
vention, for  the  disinterestedness  of  tiie  l'nited  States 
would  l>e  manifest.  "And  the  name  of  war  newl  not 
even  W-  iironounced.  Tiio  American  navy  is  powerful, 
while  a  Turkish  navy  scarcely  exists.  Where  is,  tlien, 
the  possibility  of  war?  There  must  be  two  to  make  a 
fitfht.  To  show  the  bl<Kj<l-stained  Sultan  .some  battle- 
sl»ips,  and  to  warn  him  thai  every  human  head  tliat 
falls  iiniler  the  knives  of  his  assa.ssins  will  l)e  paid  for 
by  the  de.st ruction  of  one  of  his  jwilace.s— this  would  not 
lie  the  work  of  a  conqueror,  but  the  action  of  a  noble 
heart." 

THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  FOOTBALL. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing  writes  of  foot))alI  in  it,s 
ethical  relations  and  functions.  He  formulates  five 
points  of  what  he  terms  "the  ethical  Calvinism  of  f<K)t- 
l)all.''  These  are:  (1)  Football  represents  the  inexo- 
rable, embracing  things  that  must  be  done  at  specific 
times,  places,  and  in  specific  ways;  (2)  football  illus- 
trates the  value  of  the  positive  in  the  buildin^j  of  char- 
acter ;  (3)  it  repres«'nts  the  value  of  a  compelling  inter- 
est ;  (4)  football  eml)odies  the  process  of  self-discovery  ; 
and,  finally,  it  develops  self-restraint. 

President  Thwing  admits  that,  asplaye<l  in  American 
colleges,  the  game  is  subject  to  very  serious  evils  ;  but 
these  evil.s,  in  his  view,  felate  ratlier  to  the  conduct  of 
the  game  and  to  incidental  conditions  than  to  its  e.s.seu- 
tial  elements. 

SHOULD  THE  CHINESE  DE  EXCLUDED? 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  exchision  act 
will  expire  by  limitation  in  May  next,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  Ije  asked  to  renew  it.  Mayor  IMielan,  of  San 
Francisco,  raises  the  question  whether  there  has  been 
in  the  past  ten  years  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
evils  attending  Chinese  immigration  or  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  He  aflirms  that  on  the  Pacific 
coa.st  there  has  In-en  no  change,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lapse  of  time  has  made  still  more  evident  the 
non-a.'ssimilative  character  of  the  Chinese  and  their  un- 
desirabilty  Jis  citizens.  He  declares  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  Chinese  has  hwl  no  appreciable  eflTect  on  the  trade 
iH'tween  the  two  countries.  The  resident  Chinese  here 
import  for  their  own  consumi)tion  dried  Jish,  |>ickle«I 
vegeUibles,  and  rice.  These  comm(Mliti»-s,  according  to 
the  custom-house  records,  have  not  fallen  olT  since  I>W1. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  imiKirts.  When  the  Chinese 
come  to  this  country  tiuy  know  little  else  thati  manual 
laljor,  but,  acconling  to  .Mayor  Phelan,  they  soon  ac- 
quire a  skill  which  enables  them  to  con>i>ete  with  the 
trained  American  working  man.  In  hiMview,  therefore, 
the  Chine.'ie  become  the  great  potential  danger  to  ukilled 
laljor. 

OTHEU    AUTICLK8. 

M.  Jules  Roche  writes  on  "The  National  Debt  of 
Fratict:;"  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  .Maliie  on  "American  Oi>- 
portuniticH  and  Kducation:"  .Mr.  .\iithotiy  .M.  Hrady 
on  "The  Services  of  Kleclricity."  and  .Mr.  O.  P.  Austin, 
of  the  United  States  IJureau  of  .StatisticH,  on  the  thrt'at- 
ened  F.uropean  war  aicainst  American  inanufacltireH. 
Mr.  W.  C  WelU  <  Miitributi'H  bin  sixth  pajM-r  ttn 
"  Anticipjitlons,"  and  Mr.  W.  1).  Howells  his  second  uu 


"  An  Italian  View  of  Humor."  In  another  department 
we  have  quoted  from  Senator  Mcl^iurin's  painr  on 
"The  Conmiercial  Democnicy  of  the  South." 


THE  FORUM. 

IX  the  opening  article  of  the  November  .forum,  on 
Pre.siilent  Roosevelt,  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Ix>w  calls  at- 
tention to  the  facts  that,  althoU(;h  the  youngest  Pre»»i- 
dent,  Mr.  Roosevi-lt  Iijls  a  more  comprehensive  aii<i 
more  intimate  knowle<lge  of  the  country  than  had  any 
of  his  predece.s.sors  ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  Pn-si- 
dents  pos.sessing  a  prollcient  knowli*<li{e  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  that  lie  is  the  only  P  rve<l 
an  api)renticeship  in  one  of  thegi- 

DELAWAUK'S   E-MITY  SENATE  SEATS. 

Mr.  Willard  Saulsbury  contributes  an  article  on  the 
Delaware  situation  entitle<l  "Preserving  a  State's 
Honor."  Sju'aking  of  the  two  vacant  chairs  of  that 
State  in  the  Unitetl  States  Senate,  Mr.  SauLsbury  de- 
clares that  the  people  of  Delaware  "iniint  with  pride, 
as  silent  but  irrefutable  witnes-ses  to  the  purity,  incor- 
ruptil>ility,  and  steadfa.st  honor  of  our  {Miiple,  willing 
to  withflraw  from  the  high  places  of  distinction  rather 
than  barter  their  State's  ginnl  name.  These  chairs  may 
remain  a  long  time  vacant  ;  this  fight  will  go  oti  until 
we  are  victorious  or  overjMiwered.  \\  e  have  Ixi-n  ac- 
customed to  claim  great  credit  for  our  State  becauM 
she  has  honored  those  who  by  their  valor,  worth,  integ- 
rity, courage,  and  ability  rellectetl  Iwick  tiiat  honor  U{H)n 
her,  and  have  written  their  names  high  among  tlieir 
contemporaries  up«)U  the  roll  of  {tatriots  and  states- 
men ;  and  no  one  has  cared,  after  time  ha.s  mellowwl 
the  feeling  personal  clashes  h.ive  produceil.  whether 
the)'  were  Federalist  or  Rj'publicjin.  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat. But  now  we  are  in  a  «logge<l,  determine<l,  hand- 
tf)-liand  cont«»st  for  a  semblance  of  clean  political  life, 
and  there  need  be  no  fe.ir  that  there  will  Ik-  a  surrender 
by  the  respectable  elements  of  society  in  Delaware." 

CUn.V'S  SUGAIJ. 

In  his  article  on  "Sugar  and  the  New  (\ilonie.s,"  Mr. 
C.  A.  Crampton  shows  that  the  sugar  industry  in  Culift 
is  slowly  reviving,  the  acreai^e  having  In-en  i  1 

2.">  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  for  next  sea.son  is  ■ 
ed  to  reach  Iwtween  C()0,(X)0  and  TOO.fHK)  tons.  In  Mr. 
Crampton's  opinion,  the  entire  abrogation  of  the  iluty 
on  Cuban  sugar  would  mean  pnirtieally  n  free  jfift  of 
more  than  the  crop  it.sidf  is  worth.  He  thinks  that 
American  growers  are  quite  justirte<l  in  op|M>sing  such 
action.  On  the  other  han«l,  such  a  concession  iuh  is  al- 
lowed the  llritish  West  lndi«s  by  the  terms  of  tin-  pn>- 
posed  reeiproeify  treaties  l-;ij  |>er  cent.  — would  Ih-  a 
matter  of  the  plainest  e(|uity.  and  tiie  very  least  iliat 
should  Iw  considered  by  the  friends  of  CuImi.  A  dilTer- 
ential  of  'i'»  per  cent.,  involving  a  reduction  of  four- 
fentlisof  a  cent  [ht  jiound  U|M)n  Miijar  of  aver;iu'e  po- 
larisation, could  not  )n>  regarded  as  aiiyt  hing  more  I  ban 
a  very  moilest  demand;  while  a  n-tluctlon  f)f  Vi\\  per 
cent.,  or  a  half-cent  per  pound,  would  allow  Cu)>a  but 
one-third  of  the  advant.i^e  gr.'inle<l  to  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  would  cost  less  lhan#l,(NN),()l)Oin  tlutiuo. 

ETHUS  OF  AXCIKXT  AXD  MOHKUN  ATHLKTICS. 

Mr.  PriceCoIlier  InstllufeM  a  compar'  '  *  .veeii  tho 
c<Mies  of  honor  in  amieiit  and  nxMlern  .  taking 

HM  a  biutlM  Virgil'M  famouM  account  of  the  games  in  tho 
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flfth  bmik  of  the  ^Kneid.  Mr.  Collier  concludes  tliitt 
tl  of  ttvdny   aro  fur   hiuluT  tlmn  tliost-  of 

nil  -      Si»ort  now  niini.stiTs  to  tlio  moral  und 

nivntal,  lut-well  iu>  physical,  development  of  our  young 
men.  Mr.  Collier  incline.s  to  the  opinion  thiit  the 
ancient  tin-cian  athlete  hius  been  overlauded. 

THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  AND  THE  L.MJGE. 

Readers  of  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Pearsons,  "the  friend  of 
the  American  small  college,"  iu  the  November  uunilMT 
of  this  Review,  will  Iw  interested  in  President  C  F. 
Thwiiigs  discussion  of  the  comparative  advaiitaires 
and  «lisiidvantajres  of  small  and  lar^e  colleges  in  tlie 
November  Forum.  President  Tlnving  thinks  that  no 
positive  aflirmation  of  the  superiority  of  either  the 
large  or  the  small  college  can  be  .safely  made.  "To 
a*k  which  is  suiH-rior  is  like  asking  whether  one  prefers 
purple  or  golden  suu.sets.  The  answer  arises  from  the 
personal  e<iuation."  President  Thwing,  however,  is 
not  blind  to  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  while  he 
hesitates  to  make  an  aflirmation  on  the  subject,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  ask  "whether  the  small  college  is  not 
better  fitted  to  make  thinkers,  and  the  large  to  make 
scholars  :  the  small  Ix'tter  fitted  to  teach  men.  and  the 
large  lx*tter  fitteil  to  teach  subjects;  the  small  better 
fitted  to  train  the  individual,  and  the  large  better  fitted 
to  discipline  the  democracy  ;  and  the  small  better  fitted 
to  improve  and  enrich  personal  character,  and  the  large 
to  di-sseminate  truth." 

taxes  ox  street-railway  FRANCniSES. 

Recent  utterances  of  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  gran  ting  of  franchises  to  street-rail  way 
companies,  have  called  attention  to  the  benefits  to  the 
community  derived  from  the  spread  of  improved  tran.s- 
portation  facilities.  The  argument  against  taxation  of 
street-railway  franchises  is  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Allen  in  this  number  of  the  Forum.  Mr.  Allen  shows 
that  in  return  for  the  right  to  occupy  the  streets  the 
railway  gives  compensation  in  the  form  of  increased 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  man  and  the  relief  of  congested  popula- 
tions in  our  urban  centers. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Dodge  writes  on  "The  Government 
and  Good  Roads;"  Mr.  Karl  .Blind  on  "Crispi  and 
Italian  Unity;"  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby  on  "Agricul- 
ture in  China  ;"  and  Mr.  AV.  C.  -Jameson  Reid  on  "The 
Political  and  Commercial  Future  of  Asia." 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  November  Arena  is  especially  strong  in  polit- 
ical and  social  philo.sophy.  The  number  opens 
with  a  discussion  of  anarchy— "the  gospel  of  destruc- 
tion." Dr.  Feli.\  L.  Oswald  treats  the  subject  in  its 
evolutionary  aspects,  and  hints  at  a  moderate  course  in 
dealing  with  the  disease.  He  thinks  that  the  sincerity 
of  the  exponents  of  anarchism  should  be  recognized, 
and  that  they  should  be  rea.soned  with  and  made  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  chief  fallacy  of  anarchism, 
in  his  view,  is  contained  in  the  idea  that  "the  privi- 
leges of  primitive  barbarism"  can  ever  be  transferred  to 
so  complex  a  social  state  as  that  in  which  we  now  live. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Harvey  Roberts,  in  prescribing  a  cure 
for  anarchy,  attacks  the  "whole  system  of  individual- 


ism, iMised,  as  it  is,  on  jirivat**  property  and  supported 
l)y  class  or  private  law,"  as  in  itsilf  anarchy  pure  and 
simple.  The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  is  in  material- 
istic c«>nceptions  of  self-interest,  fostered  by  fal.se  eco- 
nomic teachings.  The  antidote  is  to  be  found  in  "self- 
govirniiient,  self-knowledge,  and  self-e.viinssioii." 

The  Rev.  .lames  IIolTinaii  Ratten  contributes  an  esr- 
.say  on  "  The  I'ailure  of  Frei'dom"  in  which  he  draws  a 
pessimistic  picture  of  our  modern  political  life,  domi- 
n.ited  by  corjxjrate  interests.  A  much  more  hopeful 
view  is  taken  by  Prof.  Frank  I'arsoiis  in  his  article  on 
"Causes  of  the  Political  Movement  of  Our  Time."  Pro- 
fes.sor  Parsons  believes  that  the  movement  toward  "de- 
mocracy, union,  and  civilization"  will  continue  because 
till' underlying  causes  of  the  movement — "commerce, 
invention,  thought  development  and  diffusion,  love  of 
liberty  and  justice,  sympathy,  and  sense  of  right" — are 
more  potent  to-day  than  ever  liefore. 

"The  Futilities  of  Reformers"  is  the  .subject  of  a 
suggestive  paper  by  Mr.  Jo.seph  Dana  Miller.  He 
closes  with  this  reflection  : 

"  We  will  have  corrupt  government  as  long  as  people 
do  not  understand  that  the  true  function  of  government 
is  not  the  reformation  of  the  individual,  but  the  protec- 
tion of  rights.  Every  man  feels  instinctively  that  he 
has  a  right  to  drink  as  he  likes,  to  spend  his  money  as 
he  likes;  he  resents  the  impertinence  of  government 
interference — and  in  the  main  he  is  right.  Grown  men 
will  be  not  better  men,  but  worse,  and  public  admin- 
istration more  corrupt,  by  every  renewed  attempt  to 
suppress  or  regulate  the  inevitable  vices  and  follies  of 
men,  nearly  all  of  which  spiing  from  misgovernment 
and  the  denial  of  man's  inalienable  rights." 

THE  CRIMINAL  NEGRO. 

In  this  number,  Miss  Friuices  A.  Kellor  concludes 
her  .series  of  articles  on  "The  Criminal  Negro."  Her 
investigation  shows  that,  with  reference  to  climate, 
soil,  food,  and  economic  and  social  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, tlie  negro  is  more  disadvantageously  placed  than 
any  other  class  in  America  ;  that  Southern  penal  insti- 
tutions are  conducted  with  a  view  to  revenue  rather 
than  to  lessening  crime  ;  that  the  physical  and  mental 
conditions  of  the  race  should  not  discourage  educa- 
tional effort,  and  that  the  environment  in  the  South  is 
favorable  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  negroes. 

DEATHS  IN  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 

The  editors  comment  on  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
garding the  waste  of  human  life  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report. 
They  say  : 

"  The  fact  that  7,865  persons  were  killed  in  a  year  and 
over  .50,000  were  injured  by  the  railways  of  this  country 
ought  to  call  forth  an  indignant  and  persistent  protest 
from  millions  of  Americans — a  protest  so  determined 
and  pronounced  that  the  Government  would  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  employees 
on  the  railroads,  and  compel  the  management  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  for  the  material  diminution  of 
this  frightful  slaughter." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  Buckley  Bartlett  writes  on  "Ethics  of  the 
Land  Question,"  Mr.  Stanton  K.  Davis  on  "  The  Office 
of  the  Preacher,"  and  Ella  Seass  Stewart  on  "Some 
Ancient  New  Women." 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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PEKHAPS  the  most  tiiuel)*  article  in  the  Interna- 
tional Mnnthlij  for  XovfniJKT  is  a  i]iscu.s.siu!i  of 
"Strikes  ami  the  I'hilDsopliy  of  the  Strikers,"  by  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Foster.  This  writers  .syniiwithies  seem  to  l»e 
quite*  tleciileilly  with  the  laJwr  unions.  At  any  rate, 
his  observations  have  led  hint  to  conclude  that  the  tend- 
ency of  lalK)r  unions  is  to  diininisli  rather  than  to 
iiicrea.se  tlie  nuni)>er  of  strikes.  He  .says  :  "Pnra»lo.x- 
ical  as  it  may  set>m,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
tra«le-unionisni  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
possession  of  a  larije  strike  fund  promotes  a  dis|N>sition 
to  enter  upon  strikes.  Hes|x)nsil)ility  breeds  conserva- 
ti.sm.  and  it  is  notable  that  the  tin.'iiicially  strong  unions 
are  the  most  cautious  aliout  appealinv;  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  industrial  battlefield,  while  tiie  more  newly 
organized  and  less  stable  unions  are  apt  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  conflicts  for  which  they  are  compara- 
tively unprepare<l." 

ErROPEAX   "Ti:rSTS." 

In  this  numlier,  Prof.  J.  W.  Jeiiks,  of  Cornell  L'ni- 
versity,  presents  some  material  gathered  by  him  in 
Enroi)e  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  on  tlie  sul)j»'ct  of  industrial  combinatitnis. 
Profes.sor  Jenks  has  founil  that  in  Germany.  England, 
Austria,  Helgium,  and  France,  Jis  in  the  United  States, 
the  tendency  toward  combination  is  e.xt-eedingly  strong  ; 
that  the  inovement  has  advanced  much  further  in  (Ger- 
many, England,  and  Austria  than  in  France;  and  that 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Balkan  states  only  the  Ijegi li- 
nings of  such  a  movement  seem  to  have  been  made. 
These  facts  .seem  to  confirm  the  general  inipression  tiiat 
tlie  principle  of  industrial  combination  exists  in  all 
countries  in  which  industry  has  pjLssed  iK'yond  the 
primitive  stages.  Profe.s.sor  Jenks  even  goes  .so  far  as 
tosjiy  that  up  to  a  certain  iM)int  one  can  almost  measure 
the  degree  of  industrial  progress  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  different  industries  have  Ix-come  organizefl  into 
industrial  combinations  of  some  form  or  other. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GOI.p  srm.y. 

Prof.  X.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  cuntributes  /in  inter- 
esting paper  on  "The  Future  of  the  (told  Supply." 
Taking  into  account  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  vein  mining,  especially  through  the  inter- 
vention of  iM)Wer<lrills,  more  effective  cxjilosives,  In-tter 
hoisting  systems,  and  more  ellicieiit  met iicxjsof  treating 
the  ores.  Professor  .Shaler  estimates  that  on  the  average, 
in  terms  of  laljor,  it  probably  does  not  at  pre-wnt  cost 
one-third  as  much  to  win  and  treat  a  given  amount  of 
metal  from  uiulergroiind  mines  as  it  did  in  l>CiU.  Still 
further  cheapening  may  In-  looked  for  by  the  application 
of  electricity  prinluced  by  water  powers.  Then,  t<H).  the 
chemical  impr<»vement«,  particularly  the  cyanide  pro- 
ces.s,  have  oiK-rated  to  increas*-  greatly  the  field  that  can 
l>e  profitably  exploiteii.  Prctfes-or  Shaler  ventures  the 
ax-sertion  that  at  anything  like  the  pre.s«'nt  prices  of 
lalK»r  the  yield  from  the  utnlergrouiul  mines  is  likely 
within  twenty  yearstoexceefl  t\\f  hundred  millions  per 
annntii,  and  to  Ix-  maintained  at  this,  «>r  an  even  greater 
rate  for  many  decades.  A  far  greater  increa-se  in  the 
gold  supply  is  to  \w  looked  for,  however,  from  the  al- 
luvial jleposits.  The  efl'ect  <if  the  ail  ion  In  the 
priMluction  of  gold,  Hiich  as  there  h<i  :  1  reason  to 
anticipate,  will  undoubteilly  \tv  an  incn-jise  in  prices. 
The  resulting  Iticrea.se  in  the  cost  of  mining  g<»ld  would. 


of  course,  tend  to  lessen  the  proflt-s  of  Bnch  operation*  ; 
and,  at  .some  |>oint  in  the  movement,  a  ludance 
would  be  obtainetl  w  hich  would  check  a  further  incre- 
ment in  the  supply.  Professor  Shaler  thinks  however, 
that  muchdist ;  '  -  wmild  iM-bmiu'  t 

before  this  aui  'Uld  o|M-rate.    "  .\ 

though  their  face  value  wcjulil  lie  unchange<l,  would  lie 
as  effectively  sc«le<l  down  as  though  a  desjwt  had  for 
his  profit  deba.sed  the  coiuaue  of  the  civilize*!  world." 
Thus   the  very    resul'  i   were    ; 

gold-standard  men  ill  1  -  iretofol. 

of  free  silver  may  for  similar  rea.soii8  lie  expected  to 
follow  a  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  worhl's  gold 
currency. 

M.  .Marillier  writes  on  'Ernest  Iteiian  and  the  S>iil 
of  the  Celt,"  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg  concludes  his 
survey  of  American  democracy,  Signor  Cortesi  contrib- 
utes "A  Political  Survey  of  Francesco  Urispi,"  and 
Prof.  Dana  t'arleton  .Munro  Ix-gins  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Christian  and  Infidel  iu  the  Holy  I.4ind." 


T 


THE   FOUTXinnTLY   REVIEW. 

HE  Fortnitjlitltj  licvicw  for  Xovember  contains 
two  articles  upon  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
one  by  Sir  Lepel  (irifTiii.  the  other  by  Colonel  Hatuui, 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

MIL1T.\I:V   CRIME. 

Maj.  Arthur  Grifllths  writes  on  "Military  Crime 
and  Its  Treatment."  He  mentions  thiit  such  crime  was 
most  prevalent  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  lJ<K'r  war, 
and  that  that  was  owing  to  the  lenient  way  in  which 
it  was  treate<l.  This  lenient  punishment  was  simiu 
changed,  and  after  a  time  otTenders  w«'re  M'Ut  home  to 
convict  an«l  other  prisons.  The  iH'rcentage  of  court - 
martial  sentences  for  s*'rious  crimesdiminishes  stviidily 
every  year. 

SIKK)TlS(t. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.  P..  writes  on  sluMiting.  de;d- 
ingwith  many  sides  of  the  siM>rt.  We  quote  the  fid- 
lowing  paragraph  : 

"  It  may  1m»  fairly  said  that  the  lH»tter  the  shot,  the 
less  the  cruelty;  the  worse  the  shot,  the  greater  the 
crueltj' ;  and,  humanly  siH>;iking,  no  one  ought  to  shtMit 
until  he  can  .shoot  well.  The  gixnl  shot— unless  wick- 
edly tempted  by  his  proficiency  to  fire  very  long  shotit 
— kills  far  more  often  than  he  wounds  ;  the  bird  flies 
into  the  center  of  the  charge.  The  b.id  shot,  on  the 
other  hand,  wounds  as  often  as  jM-rhaps  more  often 
than,  he  kills  for  he  catches  the  binl  with  the  ouisiile 
IM'llet.H,  he  hits  it  Inddnd  and  Indow,  and  not  in  n  vital 
s|M>t.  .Mon-over,  he  is  more  likely  to  misjudge  dis- 
tances  ;  or,  on  the  off-chaiue  of  killing.  t4i  indulge  in 
that  gratuitouH  form  of  cruelty— the  long  shot..  This 
compari.Hon  holds  true,  I  verily  In-lieve,  except  when 
binis  are  coming  at  a  terrific  rate  down  wind  ;  then, 
while  the  bad  shot  diH-s  not  touch  a  feather,  the  g«NMl 
shot  wounds  a  larger  projK>rtl<iii  than  usual." 

MAKTKIIUNCK   AND  Jf.STK'K. 

Maurice  .Maet4'r!inck,  the  Flemish  mystic,  writ<>i«  an 
article  of  a  doy.en  (tages  u|ion  what  he  calls  "The  .Mys- 
tery of  .lustli-e,"  the  es<M'nce  of  which  Is  that  fhen<  Is  no 
providence,  that  there  is  no  justice  in  the  universe  out- 
side on  rsidveN.  It  is  not  in  thliigx,  but  in  us,  • 
Justice  of  things  resides.     We  oscrilH-  t.ithe  u,       ;    ■■, 
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to  nn  '  ;;n>l(>  ctonial  principle,  ti  pitrt  that    wo 

pUiy  o:..  Whi'ii   wo  w»y   tliat   ju>tico,  lloavcii, 

nnttirv,  or  events  are    rising  in   revolt  HKainst  us  to 
puni>hor  '  .;<•.  it  is  in  ronlity  nmn  wlio  is  tisinw 

ovtfuts  to  I  i;tn.     It  is  liniiiiiM  nature  tlial  rist-s 

iu  revolt  and  iiunutu  justice  that  avonges. 

OTHKK    AISTllLKS. 

The  H«>n.  .Mrs.  riiapman  writes  on  Madanio  do  S*-- 
vign^.  Thoe<litor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  oxaniines  Mr. 
Pinero's  "Iris."  Mrs.  Iluuli  Holl  reviews  "Sir  Hicliard 
Oilnijuly"  very  eulogist ically. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  publishes  the  second  installment 
of  his  "  Heligion  and  i^ience  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century."  This  nionlh  he  deals  with  Father 
M.iher's  "  Psychology,"  but  his  treatment,  though  very 
interesting,  is  not  suitable  for  quotation. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Mi;.  KHXEST  NE'.VMAX  writes,  iu  the  Xoveniber 
Cimtciniinr<try.  on  "English  Music  and  Musical 
Criticism."  He  thinks  that  Engli.>ih  music-hall  critics 
are  a  very  ix>or  lot,  and  he  concludes  his  paper  with  a 
refleclioh  that  in  the  next  ten  years  there  may  be  a  vig- 
orous contenijKjrary  school  of  English  music,  hampered 
and  impelled  by  a  music-hall  criticism  fifty  or  sixty 
years  Ix'hind  the  times. 

There  is  along  article  by  Kiciiard  Heath  on  "Protes- 
tjintism  in  France."  Mr.  Heath  .says  that  tlie  broad 
f.ict  is  that  the  Protestant  spirit  has  the  confidence  of 
the  French  jjeople,  while  they  are  indifferent  to  Prot- 
estantism .OS  an  organized  religion. 

Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane  protests  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
timent that  torpedo-boat  destroyers  must  l)e  made  per- 
fectly .s;ife.  He  asserts  that  the  danger  has  been  exag- 
geratetl,  and  that  "damn  danger''  is  the  riglit  motto 
for  a  destroyer  flotilla. 

Mr.  Patrick  Gedde.s  in  his  bright  and  suggestive  di.s- 
sertjition  ujk)!!  the  Glasgow  PLxhibition,  notes  as  a  sig- 
nificant fact  tliat  France  and  Russia  were  the  i)oweis 
which  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, while  Germany  and  the  United  States  did  nothing 
at  all.  Mr.  Geddes  discourses  more  sua  upon  the  po- 
litical and  .sf>cial  lessons  which  the  exhibition  is  calcu- 
lated to  teach. 

Capt.  Elliott  Cairnes  writes  on  "The  Future  of 
Drill,"  "A  Russian  Publicist"  on  "The  Austro-Rus- 
.sian  Agreement,"  and  Mr.  .1.  H.  Harley  on  "The  New 
Social  Democracy." 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  contributes  an  article  on  President 
Roosevelt,  dwelling  especially  on  the  new  President's 
former  public  services  and  his  attitude  in  relation  to 
various  problems  in  national  politics. 


THE  XIXETEEXTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Ntiietcenth  Century  for  N^ovember  is  a  capi- 
tal number,  with  hardly  a  dull  article  in  it, 
and  with  so  many  good  ones  that  it  is  impossible  to  no- 
tice them  as  they  deserve. 

THE  NEW  HARBOR  WORKS  AT  DOVER. 

The  deputy  chairman  of  the  Dover  Harbor  Board 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  new  harbor 
works,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  Dover  the  great 
port  of  call  for  all  the  German  and  American  liners,  as 
well  as  many  British  lines.     When  the  new  works  are 


ciiiiipifled,  the  sea  passiij^o  across  t he  Channel  will  be 
redin'od  tn  less  than  an  hour,  so  t  hat  only  live  and  a  half 
hours  will  separate  the  capitals  of  England  and 
France.  The  Channel  steamers  will  ere  long  be  able 
to  come  up  close  to  the  railwjiy  jilatform,  so  that  the 
j)!»'>seng(rs  can  i)ass  from  jiier  to  steamer  as  easily  as 
they  do  jit  Calais.  A  lirst -class  buffet  for  Innchfons 
and  dinners  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every  boat 
will  l)e  provided.  The  harbor,  when  comijlete,  will  cost 
time  and  a  half  millions  st<M-ling  (>;I7,.">0<),()00),  and  the 
works  are  to  be  finished  within  six  years. 

CAN  THE  SEA  BE  FISHED  OUT? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  answers  this  question  in  the  neg- 
ative. Every  .second  in  every  month,  in  every  day  of 
the  year,  more  fish  are  produced  in  the  sea  than  all 
humanity  combined  could  devour  in  the  same  time. 
Dr.  lljort  has  proved  that  there  are  great  quantities  of 
edible  fish  in  the  ocean  depths  where  it  was  believed 
that  no  fish  could  live.  A  year  ago  it  was  thought  im- 
po.ssible  that  tlie  young  of  cod,  haddock,  coal-fisli,  and 
whiting  could  live  out  in  tiie  open  sea,  but  Dr.  Hjort 
has  demolished  this  tiieory  and  proved  that  there  are 
many  million  times  more  young  fish  in  the  sea  than  we 
had  any  idea  of.  In  his  article  he  mentions  two  curi- 
ous facts — one,  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  a 
countless  army  of  octopu.ses  has  advanced  along  the 
northern  coast  of  France,  and  has  absolutelj'  destrojed 
— for  a  time,  at  least— the  crab  and  lobster  fisheries. 
The  other  fact  he  mentions  is  that  tlie  annual  harvest 
of  the  North  Sea  in  fish  is  estimated  at  eiglit  millions 
sterling  (S40,000,000),  of  which  more  than  one-half  is 
reaped  by  Englishmen. 

THE  FRENCH  ASSOCIATIONS  LAW. 

Mr.  Wilfraiic  Hubbard  describes  the  law  which  has 
brought  about  the  great  exodus  of  religious  orders  of 
France  from  the  anti-clerical  point  of  view.  He  regards 
the  majority  of  the  religious  orders  as  sworn  enemies  of 
the  state,  who.se  one  idea  was  to  destroy  the  republic. 
He  regards  the  action  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  as  a 
justifiable  measure  of  .self-defense.  He  thinks  that  the 
.Jesuits  practically  admit  in  their  parting  manifestr 
that  they  are  flying,  not  .so  much  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  government  as  from  future  subordination  to  the 
Ijishops  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fact  that  so  many 
religious  orders  have  applied  for  authorization  and  re- 
main in  France  proves  that  it  would  not  have  been  im- 
possible for  many  of  those  which  are  now  scattered  over 
Europe  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  having  publicly  announced 
that  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  representation 
of  Ireland  is  to  be  adjourned  until  the  session  before  the 
next  general  election,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice 
the  article  w-hich  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey  contributes  to  the 
Ndtlondl  Revie^v  for  November  under  the  title  of  "The 
Due  Representation  of  England."  He  suggests  that  in- 
stead of  giving  England  the  3.5  members  to  which  she  is 
entitled  in  a  directly  proportional  system  of  representa- 
tion, the  English  members  should  be  left  unchanged, 
and  those  of  Ireland  reduced  from  103  to  68  ;  of  Scotland, 
from  72  to  68  ;  and  of  Wales,  from  30  to  23.  This  would 
reduce  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  46. 
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FUnTHER  LESSONS  FROM  THE  SOUTH   AFRICAN  WAR. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  contiiiue.s  his  essay  under  this 
title.  He  declares  that  the  army  is  shackled  with  red 
tape,  aud  that  the  present  system,  by  whicii  no  res|)«>nsi- 
bility  is  fixtnl  U'foreh.uid,  and  tlie  treasury  is  allowed 
to  refuse  the  money  demanded  by  the  war  oftice,  makes 
for  failure,  defeat,  aud  disaster.  He  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  use  of  artillery  fire  in  mo<lern  war  and  the 
(luestion  of  frontal  attacks,  ^ives  a  plan  of  Spion  Koj*, 
and  discu.s,s«>s  the  lessons  of  that  fatal  figitt,  endinu  up 
by  declaring  that  I^ord  Wolseley's  dictum  in  the  "Sol- 
dier's  Pt>cket-Book" — that  an  ofKcer  in  command  who 
abandons  his  [xjst  as  long  as  one-third  of  his  garrison 
remains  etTective  should  be  shot — should  l)e  given  out 
as  an  order. 

A  NATIONAL  FNSL'RANCE  AND  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 
SCHEME. 

Mr.  .r.  C.  Haig  suggests  that  instead  of  the  state  un- 
dertaking to  provide  old-age  pensions  for  everybody, 
endeavors  should  be  made  to  induce  everyljody  to  pay 
Is.  fid.  (373-a  cents)  a  week  from  the  time  that  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  return  for  which  tlicy  cduM 
secure  a  life  insurance  policy  of  £r2(J  (*<)0<i),  payable  at 
death,  or  £280  (?1,400)  at  the  age  of  fifty-one;  or,  if  they 
wished  to  take  it  in  cash,  an  old-age  pension  of  Cs. 
($1.50)  a  week  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  If  the  insurer 
Ix'gan  at  thirty,  he  would  pay  Is.  7d.  (39  cents)  a  week 
and 'draw  his  pension  at  the  age  of  si.xtj-;  or,  if  he  paid 
Is.  9)ii\.  (42  cent.s)  a  week  when  he  was  forty,  he  would 
draw  a  pension  of  7s.  9d.  ($1.93)  a  week  at  the  age  of 
si.xty-five. 

OTHER   AI5TICLES. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  a  brief,  amusing  article 
entitled  "Did  ShakesjHjare  Write  IJacon*"'  Mr.  A. 
Maurice  Low  de.scantM  upon  the  virtues  of  President 
R(M>sevelt.  The  author  of  "An  .Absent-minded  War" 
sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  canteen  and  mess  socie- 
t3%  by  which  a  canteen  would  always  be  run  on  co- 
operative principles.  Mr.  (J.  C  .S.  Street  solemnly 
ailmonishes  those  recreant  Jews  who  wish  to  pass  them- 
selves off  as  Gent  lies  ;  and  .Mr.  (Vipps  explains  how  he 
would  reform  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIKW. 

THE  MnnUilu  Itcvicic  for  Noveml)er  opens  with  a 
translation  of  a  little  iKwk  by  the  late  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  on  Jehad,  which  is  followed  by  a  very 
good  arti<le  by  Mr.  Haldane  on  "Education  in  Great 
IJritain  and  Germany."  These  p;ii)ers  are  notice<l  el.se- 
where. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

An  anonymous  writer  who  signs  himself  "  St«t  Nom- 
Inis  I'mbra"  p.'Lsses  in  review  the  Irish  jwilicy  of  the 
I)res4-nt  liritish  (iovernment,  ami  condemns  it  almost 
lock,  .st<x;k,  and  barrel.  The  writt-r  declares  in  sul>- 
Htiince  that  the  government  haw  aggravated  all  the  evilw 
which  it  ought  to  have  renioved,  and  he  is  idtnost  as 
diss,iM-.(l«d  with  the  iK)licy  of  the  government  in  nda- 
tion  to  university  educatirtu  and  Im-al  government. 
His  net  conclusion  is  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  Is  In 
some  resp«H'tH  won**-  than  It  was  even  In  the  time  of 
I'arnell,  and  dlHtltictly  worn*'  than  if  was  in  ls<(.*>.  The 
mainstays  of  England's  authority  have  Ix'eu  pntbably 
fatally  weakened,  and  all  that  Is  tx^t  in  IrlHli  opinion 
has  fallen  away  from  the  governnu-nt. 


THE  GOOD  SIDE  OF  TAMMANY  HALL. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brook.s,  in  a  review  of  GuittavuB  Myers' 
history  of  Tammany  Hall,  explains  how  it  is  that  Tam- 
nuiiiy  Hall  has  iH-en  able  to  hold  its  own  in  New  Yi>rk. 
He  siiys  that  the  secret  of  its  internal  elViciency  is  to  be 
found  in  discipline  and  in  its  individual  accountability. 
But  its  outside  j)opularity  is  due  to  the  fjict  that  it  is  a 
club,  a  church,  a  center  of  charity  and  U'lieflcence. 
Tammany  is  gmnl  to  the  potjr.  It  Ukes  hold  of  the 
newly  arrivetl  immigrant,  watches  over  him,  8ome» 
times  pays  his  rent  or  his  doctor's  bills,  gives  him  a 
sUirt  in  trade,  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  a  chance 
in  life.  If  he  is"hartl  ui>,"  Tammany  will  advance 
him  money.  If  he  is  in  dilliculties  with  the  police, 
Tammany  will  pull  him  through.  If  he  is  out  of  work, 
Tammany  will  find  a  job  for  him.  Small  wonder  that 
to  thousjinils  and  thousands  Tammany  Is  a  sort  of  in- 
finitely multiplieil  Santa  Clau.s. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  SOCIALISM  FN  ITALY. 

Signor  L.  Villari  has  a  long  but  not  very  luminou.s 
pai)er  upon  "Wealth,  i'overty,  and  Socialism  in  Italy." 
He  admits  that  the  ."socialists  have  a  very  go<xi  prlmd 
fitclc  case  to  show  tliat  there  is  urgent  nee<l  for  reform 
in  the  general  corruption  an<l  illicit  government  pres- 
sure which  finds  favor  with  the  governing  party.  But 
he  doubts  whether  the  peas^inls  really  understand 
Socialistic  theories,  or  sympathize  with  them,  excepting 
so  far  as  they  use  them  against  the  l.indlords.  The 
Socialists  have  made  great  progress  in  the  large  towns 
but  he  thinks  that  they  stray  from  the  right  path  in 
demanding  greater  powers  from  the  government  an<l  in 
the  development  of  chiss  hatred.  The  Socialist  party 
in  Italy  is  become  a  purely  parliamentary  and  |Militic-:il 
faction.  It  is  Ix-ing  run  by  opportunism  and  demoral- 
ized more  or  le.ss  by  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  Cleri- 
cals. Socialism,  in  spite  of  its  great  numerical  increase, 
is  already  showing  signs  of  weakness. 

THE  MODERN  THOROroHnRED. 

There  is  a  long  and  copiously  illustrate<l  article  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  r(M)k  on  "The  I'ast  and  Future  of  the  M.mI- 
ern  Thoroughbred."  The  pictures  are  interesting,  es- 
pecially the  last  two,  which  bring  into  sh.irp  relief  the 
contrast  lietween  the  way  in  whicli  a  race  is  paintetl  by 
painters  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  photographetl  by  an 
instant.'ineous  camera.  .Among  the  many  ph4)tographs 
with  which  the  article  is  illustrated  are  thos<'  of  Per- 
simmon, La<1as,  liend  Or,  and  I>ord  l{oliert.s'  famous 
white  Arab.  Mr.  C<M>k  is  rather  despomlent  as  to  the 
pres<'nt  condition  «)f  the  British  thoroughbred  stock, 
which  he  attributes,  apparently,  to  the  extent  to  which 
l)etting  has  spoiled  the  turf,  and  jtartly  to  the  need  for 
recruiting  the  exhausted  stock  by  thorotiglibn'ds 
reared  in  .Australia  ami  Xew  Zealand.  As  the  re>>ult 
of  the  present  system,  or  no  system,  .Mr.  Cook  thinkH 
that  while  Enuland  may  have  the  U'st  racers  In  tho 
world.  It  is  <loubtful  whether  she  has  still  tho  Ix'st 
hacks,  the  Ix'st  cavalry  honw's,  the  lK»st  coach  horsea, 
and  the  Ix'st  hunters. 

WANTEI>— DEPt'TY   MOTHERS. 

Mr.  Edwanl  H.  C<K)per,  in  an  arlhle  entltUxl  "The 
\urs«>rieH  «tf  the  Twentieth  Century,"  suggests  that 
the  evolution  of  nuMlem  s<M'iety  renders  It  necesmiry  to 
creat«f  another  provision  that  of  the  deputy  mother, 
the  guardian  with  plenary  powens  the  mother's  help 
enlarged  and  glorified  into  a  lady  with  authority  over 
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govrrne<B»«»,  nurs*\s  aiul  ilressmakors,  with  i>ower  to 
rvfu.st'  tlie  rt>(itu>«tj<  of  Hunts  and  to  send  the  princess' 
carrlnue  empty  awiiy.    This  propasal  applies  only  to 

"!y  or  st>cially  busy  wonnii  who 
■  '     ,    .  1  i;iry  rtHjuired  liy  a  ri'rnir<l  ladj', 

with  experience,  resolute  will,  patience,  uud  tjict. 

MAXIMK  UOKKI. 

Mr.  R.  NisU't  Hain  nives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Hus.*>ian  author  wlm  chose  the  name  of  Maxinie 
Gorki,  which  is  the  Russian  for  Maxinius  Bitter.  It  is 
only  ei^ht  years  ajjo  since  Gorki  offered  his  lii-st  story, 
"Makar  ChiKlra,"  to  a  newspa|M>r  in  Tiflis,  hut  in  tlie 
eight  years  that  have  since  elapsed  he  lias  made  his 
name  a  household  word  in  Russia,  and  more  criticisms 
have  been  devoted  to  him  than  to  any  other  Russian 
writer,  except  Tolstoy.  He  is  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  wa-s  born  in  Kishui  Xovj^orod,  lost  his  father 
and  mother  Ijefore  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  .set  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  at  a  very  early  age.  lie 
wanderetl  all  over  Russiii,  undergoing  such  privations 
and  suflferings  that  on  one  occasion  he  tried  to  commit 
suicide.  At  la.st,  after  herding  with  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds and  trami)s  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  he  dis- 
covered his  vocation,  and  gained  recognition  through- 
out Russia  as  a  short-story  writer,  who  is  the  prose-poet 
of  the  pariah  and  the  vagabond.  He  is  a  kind  of  Rus- 
sian Rudyard  Kipling  of  the  outcast.  Mr.  Bain  at- 
tributes the  bitter  note  and  Neitzscheianism  of  his 
writings  to  his  dire  experiences  in  his  early  youth.  He 
says  :  "  Maxime  Gorki  emerged  from  ten  years  of  hor- 
rible misery  with  the  irritation  of  rage  and  resentment 
biting  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  the  conviction  that  in 
this  world,  at  any  rate,  might  is  always  right  and  weak- 
ness always  contemptible."  Mr.  Bain  follows  up  his 
article  with  a  translation  of  Gorki's  first  story. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

A  [.VERY  instructive  discussion  of  past  and  possible 
exploration  of  the  South  Pole  is  started  in  the 
Quarterly  for  October.  The  contrast  between  the  North 
and  South  poles  is  thus  couci.sely  stated  : 

"At  the  South  Pole,  then,  there  is  a  continent  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  more  northerly  land  masses  by 
an  ocean  in  which  the  soundings  indicate  that  the  shal- 
lowest water  exceeds  two  geographical  miles  in  dei)th. 
At  the  North  Pole  there  is  a  deep  .sea  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  the  great  oceans  bj'^  a  ring  of  continental 
land,  the  Arctic  Sea  being  separated  from  the  Pacific 
by  a  submarine  barrier  on  which  the  depths  are  less 
than  100  fathoms,  and  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  similar 
submarine  barrier  on  which  the  depths  .are  le.ss  than 
400  fathoms." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  article,  the  Russian  admiral 
Makaroff  is  cited  as  .saying  that  both  expeditions  are 
half  a  century  behind  the  times,  and  as  urging  the  use 
of  great  ice-breakers  like  the  Ermack  in  polar  research. 
The  reviewer  suggests  that  the  Czar  might  send  the 
Ermack  to  the  Antarctic  seas  next  season. 

"WILL  NOVELS  LAST  ? 

A  paper  on  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge  touching  on  her 
prospects  of  literary  immortality  asks  "  whether  the 
novel  is  destined  to  be  a  permanent  form  of  literature." 

"As  we  know  it,  it  has  hardly  been  in  existence  long 
enough  for  us  to  say  how  this  will  be.  At  present,  the 
indications  are  rather  unfavorable.   The  novelists  of  the 


eighteenth  century  arc,  we  suspect,  a  good  deal  more 
tJilked  about  than  rea<l.  Scott  .still  hohls  his  own  with 
young  |H'ople  of  the  educated  classes,  and  publishers 
sccni  to  liiid  it  worth  while  to  bring  out  new  editionM 
of  liim  ;  yet  somehow,  if  one  finds  any  one  reading  one 
of  the  Waverley  novel.«,  it  is  usually  in  one  of  the  older 
editions.  The  romance  may  stay  ;  but  the  manners  of 
one  generation  so  soon  become  obsolete  to  its  succes.sors 
that  the  novel  of  manners  (juickly  becomes  (iilTicult 
reading.  Those  will  probably  last  longest  wliich  are 
based  on  the  broadest  and  healthiest  views  of  human 
nature,  rather  than  on  studies  of  its  more  morbid  condi- 
tions or  strained  points  of  casuistry." 

THE  GUKATEST  OF  WELSH  POETS. 

"A  Welsh  poet  of  "Chaucer's  day  "is  Dafydd  ap 
Gwilym,  whom  fieorge  Borrow  pronounced  to  be  "one 
of  the  some  half-dozen  really  great  poets,"  and  whom 
the  reviewer  describes  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Welsh  bards  of  the  Renais-sance.  With  all  his  amorous 
ver.se,  says  the  writer,  "Nature,  after  all,  was  his  real 
mistress.  It  w^as  her  moods  and  caprices  that  above  all 
things  he  loved  to  .study,  and  her  voice  it  was  that  ever 
held  him  in  instiint  and  inevitable  spell.  Herein,  indeed, 
lies  Dafydd's  distinction,  standing  as  he  does  well-nigh 
without  kinsman  among  all  the  poets  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  freshness,  the  freedom,  the  wild  and  frolic- 
some delight  of  his  intercourse  with  nature." 

IS  SCOTLAND  DOOMED  ? 

An  article  on  the  origin  of  modern  Scotland  ends 
with  this  blending  of  fact  and  forecast : 

"In  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century  Scot- 
land appears,  from  the  census  returns  and  the  success 
of  an  exhibition  which  has  an  as.sured 'surplus'  as 
large  as  her  entire  revenue  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
more  energetic,  prosperous,  and  hospitable  to  strangers 
within  her  gates  than  ever  before  in  her  history.  But 
the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  Scottish  coal  fields 
hangs  like  a  dark  shadow  over  the  future ;  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  latest  and  most  generous  of  Scot- 
tish millionaires,  has  prophesied  that  the  'old  country' 
is  destined  to  become  the  playground  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race." 

A  BLACK  LOOK-OUT  FOR  HUNGARY. 

The  national  conflict  in  AustriarHungary  leads  the 
reviewer  to  advise  the  nations  of  Austria,  and  above  all 
the  Germans,  to  remember  that  they  are  Austrians 
first,  and  their  Fatherland  a  living  necessity.  Hunga- 
rians are  pictured  .as  "storming  along"  on  the  road  to 
absolute  independence.  That  is  their  goal  ;  but,  says 
the  reviewer,  it  will  lead  to  "  the  utter  annihilation  of 
Hungary." 

"The  day  of  Hung.ary's  independence  will  be  the  day 
of  revolution  for  the  nations  subjug<ated  by  her  :  from 
th.at  day  will  date  the  beginning  of  her  downfall." 

A  most  instructive  map  shows  the  distribution  of 
peoples  and  languages  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

AN  article  in  the  Edinburgh  for  October  on  "  The 
Macedonian  Problem  and  Its  Factors"  deals 
with  the  complex  question  of  the  future  of  that  coun- 
try. The  only  power  that  gains  by  the  internal  dis- 
union of  Macedonia  and  the  jealousy  of  Russia  and 
Austria  is  Turkey.  The  Greek  propaganda  in  Mace- 
donia is  carried  on  mainly  by  means  o€  education. 
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Their  schools  flonrish  everywhere.  Tlie  Greeks  have 
therefore  nu  iiiteUectiuil  Miperioritj*,  and  tliey  hold  in 
their  hands  the  grt*ater  part  of  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  The  Huliiarian  aj^itators  prefer 
t«'rrori>m  jis  an  instrument.  The  rivalry  Ix'tween 
Greeks  and  liulgarians  is*,  however,  only  one  element 
in  Macetlonia'.s  disunion. 

"The  strugtile  l)et ween  Greek  and  Bulgarian  in  the 
middle  zone  of  .Macetlonia  finds  its  counterpart  in  a 
similar  struggle  Ijetween  Bulgarian  and  .'Servian  in  tiio 
north,  and  between  Servian  and  Albanian  in  the 
northwe.st,  while  still  farther  to  the  west  the  latter 
maintains  an  equally  lively  feud  with  the  Montenegrins. 
How  this  war  of  races  will  end  it  would  In?  hazardous 
t4>  prophesy.  They  all  aspire  to  supremacy,  and  they 
all,  each  according  to  their  means  and  lights,  work 
keenly  for  the  acquisition  of  proselytes." 

COXSfMPTIOX  AND  ITS  CL'KF:. 

"The  Fight  Against  Consumption*'  is  chietly  de- 
voted to  insistence  ujK»n  the  fact  that  dirt,  bad  air, 
and  insanitary  buildings  are  the  chief  cau.se  of  con- 
sumption, which  is  therefore  easily  preventable.  We 
(juote  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Much  of  the  prevailing  ill-health  of  towns  depends 


on  tlie  presence  of  an  inimenHe  number  of  tMrticleJt  of 
dust,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  in  the  air  b'       '     ! 
At  .Mont.souris  t)bservatory  the  nunilter  of  mi<  i 

H  cubic  meter  was  fouml  t«>  be  7.'> ;  in  tlie  Hue  d. 

750;   in   room.s   alwut  eight  times,   and  in   h.=  , ^ 

twelve  times,  aa  many  r«  In  the  oi»en  air.  The  curvea  of 
mortality  in  difTerent  places cnt! 

with  tliose   for  the  numlN-rnf  ;  ; 

dust  frotn  r<x)n>s  contained  'J,luo,n)u  germs.  K.X|HTi- 
ments  in  l»ndon  showeil  very  large  increa>«es  whenever 
the  dust  of  a  room  or  hospital  was  siirre<l,  and  tlie 
numlH«r  falling  on  one  s<iuare  foot  jK'r  minute  in  the 
Natural  History  .Museum  was  raise<l  on  Wliitnmnday 
from  I'Jtt  to  l,tjti'2.  In  a  railway  carrijige  contjiining  four 
persons,  with  a  window  partly  o|K'n,  there  fell  the  enor- 
mous numlx-r  of  :!,1J0  jK-r  minute.  In  a  full  thinl  claiw 
carriage,  with  windows  closed,  Jis  they  j^enerally  ore  in 
winter,  this  figure  wouM  Ix-  greatly  exceeded." 

OTHER  AUTICLES. 

Profes.sor  Courthope's  "Life  in  Poetry  an»l  \m\\  in 
Ta.ste"  is  the  subject  of  another  article.  There  is  an 
article  uimiii  "  Ku.ssian  .Music,"  one  on  "The  S<-andina- 
vian  Novel,"  and  another  on  "The  Glasgow  School  of 
Painting." 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDKS. 

IN  the  first  number  of  the  Rcvxic  dcs  Deux  ^ff^n^lcs 
for  October,  M.  de  Noycr  passes  in  review  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  con- 
tnists  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Rmisevelt  succeeded, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  t«the  Presidential 
chair  with  the  long  delays  of  the  Presidential  election 
in  ordinary  conditions. 

M.  de  Noyer  goes  on  to  descrilie  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  White  Hou.se  in  the  actual  e.xercise  of  his  func- 
tion.s  and  he  brings  out  .s<^>me  interesting  dilTerences 
from  the  ordinary  procedure  in  France.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  that  there  is  no  prime  minister  in 
the  United  States,  that  ofRce  Ixing  practically  di.s- 
charged  by  the  President  of  the  rej)ublic. 

M.  de  Noyer  notes  that  as  a  rule  tho.se  Presidents  who 
have  obt^iined  a  second  term  of  office  have  been  those 
of  the  strongest  persf)nality,  who  tised  their  iKiwers 
most  energetically,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  American  people,  fascinated  though  they  may  be 
with  their  lilierty,  nevertheless  love  to  feel  the  hand 
which  governs  them. 

THE  COLOKISTS  OF  ALGEIUA. 

M.  Rouire,  after  a  description  of  what  he  considers  to 
l)e  the  great  mistjikes  of  Fri'iich  official  coloiiizjition  in 
Algeria,  proiHiuiuls  a  s<lieme  of  liiH  own.  France,  he 
Bays,  must  first  of  all  definitely  abandon  theolficial  sys- 
tem. Parliament  has  /ilready  iH-giin  the  work  of  aban- 
donment by  cutting  down  the  grants  from  f4,-ino.(i(K)  in 
1878  to  $1,800,000  in  1897.  M.  Rouire  would  Iwhlly  sujj- 
presH  this  bu<lget  altogether,  and  he  advises  a  system 
of  sjiles  of  lanil  which  brings  colonists  who  stay  in  pref- 
erence to  the  type  of  coiiceHsion  which  brings  colonists 
who  only  cf)me  to  buy  and  then  gr)  home  to  France  se- 
cure of  having  mjule  a  gcHwl  investment.  The  system 
was  actually  enforced  from  IHO)  to  IS7I,  when  it  was 
ftlMilished  by  Aflmiral  de  Guey«h>n,  who  wished  Ut  plant 


colonists  in  a  hurry  on  the  territories  which  had  just 
been  seized  from  the  natives.  SubstHiuent  attempt.s  to 
reintroduce  the  .system  of  government  siiles  have  met 
with  much  op|)osition. 

ENGLISH   (AIMCATfltlSTS. 

M.  Filon's  interesting  article  on  F'nglish  caricaturists 
is  continued  with  a  paper  on  the  {Militical  caricatures 
dealing  with  the  ?>ench  Revolution.  Napoleon,  (Jeorge 
III.,  Fo.v,  and  Pitt.  M.  Filon  evidently  prefers  the 
broad  i>encils  of  Sayers,  Rowlandson,  and  Gilray  to  the 
cartoons  of  "Ape"  in  \'nuft]i  Fnir  some  eighty  years 
later.  "  Ape,"  he  complains,  makes  Disraeli  l<H»k  like  a 
provincial  street  hawker,  and  his. John  Hriuht  is  a  York- 
shire farmer;  but  .^ayers  and  his  cont<Mnin)rary  cari- 
caturists put  the  whole  character  of  the  man  in  every 
design. 

In  the  secoiul  OctoWr  number  there  is  an  appreciative 
review  of  .Mr.  H«M)ker  T.  Wa.shington's  aut4)biography 
from  the  pen  of  Th.  Hetitzon  (Madame  HIanc). 


REVUE  DE  PARI.S. 

IN  the  lirrur  ilf  Parts  there  is  an  article  dealing 
with   till'  curious  and  complex   |m  •  '  \  of  the 

late  Prince  Henri  of  ( )rle;ms,  wlio.  ilinu  ,,f  Kng- 

lamls  bitterest  enemies,  wiw  Imrn,  and  in  a  great 
inejisure  brought  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  prince's  premature  death   has  certainly  depriviMl 

France  of  a  man  who  miulit  have  In me.  much  its  did 

his  great  grand  fat  her.  Louis  l'hilip|N*,  in  due  c<iurm» 
King  of  the  French.  He  was  brilliant^  brave,  and  un- 
scrupulous, ]Mipular  with  the  Republicnns  km  wi-ll  as 
Willi  his  <oiisin's  party,  and  connecl4<d  by  IiIinmI  with 
many  reigning  royal  familieH,  including  tliose  of  Eng- 
land, of  Denmark,  of  Portugal,  of  Italy,  and  of  .^pain. 
Prince  Henri,  who  wax  a  great  traveler.  die«l  at  .'sjiiuon. 
It  was  his  dream    to  we    Fram  real 

colonial  njilion  ;  anrl  probably  I.  •_.  i^e 
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I'  <•  luul  to  till-  llritisli  WHS  <i(U'  t<i  tin"  fact 

li  r  he  wi'ui   he  foiimi  tin-  I'.iigli^h  Hag  se- 

CUI\>ly  plHIltMl, 

vicTon  nroo  ox  taste. 

The  jilrtcc  of  honor  in  the  Jicruc  is  nivcn  to  a  long 
tiis<|uisition  on  \vlii«t  may  tie  chIIihI  tli(>  art  of  t-aste, 
wriiton  l»y  Virior  Huf^o  (luring  the  la-st  yi-ars  of  liis 
life.  From  a  literary— hut  only  from  a  liti-rary— point 
of  view  are  these  p^iges  interesting.  Hugo  winds  up  u 
curious  essay  with  the  observation,  surely  often  dis- 
pruvetl,  that  genius  and  UiAla  are  closely  allied. 

AX  OLD  nfSSIAX  HELIGIOX. 

M.  Strnnuik  contributes  an  account  of  the  historic 
Russian  sect  known  as  the  Doukhobors,  wlio  flourished 
in  the  eighti'enth  century,  and  who  held  almost  exactly 
the  same  tenets  as  seem  to  hold  Count  Tolstoy.  Their 
catechism  was  short  and  clear.  "  In  what  cross  do  you 
believe?*'  "Involuntary  jioverty.'  "In  what  consists 
your  church?"  "In  union  in  faith;  in  love  without 
hypocrisy  ;  in  the  teaching  of  true  merit ;  and  in  respect 
for  the  holy  mysteries."  "Have  you  any  chapels?" 
"Our  Ixxlies  are  the  temples  of  God;  our  souls  are 
made  in  the  image  of  (iod."  "Have  you  a  .sacrifice  ?" 
"Our  pniyers  are  a  sacrifice  ever  a.scending  to  God." 
The  Doukliolx)rs  consider  themselves  descended,  appa- 
rently lineally,  from  Ananias,  Azaria.s.  and  Misuel,  who 
refused  to  recognize  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  first  the  .sect 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  flourish  luider  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government ;  in  fact,  in  1818,  Alexander  I. 
paid  a  formal  visit  to  their  little  colony,  which  con- 
sisted of  nine  villages,  and  which  was,  according  to 
contemporary  accounts,  admirably  managed,  the  Douk- 
holxjrs  being  honest,  charitable,  and  of  exceptionally 
good  morality.  Members  of  the  sect,  like  Tolstoy,  had 
a  jH-cuIiar  horror  of  war,  and  always  refused  to  fight  ; 
accordingly,  in  182y,  Nicholas  I.  made  up  his  mind  to 
piit  an  end  to  them,  and  he  exiled  a  great  number, 
while  others  emigrated  to  Turkey.  A  certain  number, 
however,  .settled  down  in  the  Caucasus,  where  they 
were  left  in  peace.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  they 
have  again  lieen  persecuted  and  driven  into  exile,  prin- 
cipally, again,  because  the  men  ab.solutely  refused  to 
join  the  army.  The  English  and  American  Quakers, 
acting  in  concert  with  C-ount  Tolstoy,  have  arranged 
with  a  certain  number  of  Doukhobors  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  settle  in  Cyprus.  Others  have  migrated  to 
Canada. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHIXA. 

Baron  Anthouard,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
French  legation  at  Peking,  has  a  right  to  be  listened  to 
with  respect;  he  has  lived  three  jears  in  China,  and 
believes  that  China,  in  spite  of  her  senility,  is  slowly 
rousing  herself  with  a  great  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
foreigners.  He  says  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  regard 
China  as  a  barbarous  country ;  on  the  contrary,  large 
sections  of  her  population  are  highly  civilized.  He 
would  like  to  see  France  play  fi  careful  and  judicious 
role,  acting  as  independently  as  possible  from  the  other 
powers. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Xonrelle  lievue  is  gradually  obtaining  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  French  reviews,  owing  to 
its  determination  to  cater  to  the  general  rather  than  to 
the  e.xclusively  literary  and  political  public. 
Of  almost  painful  interest  to  the  French  public  at 


large,  and  for  the  matter  of  tliat  to  readers  of  other  na- 
tions, is  Dr.  Tabary's  striking  paper  entitled  "  Tulier- 
culosis :  The  New  Social  Danger."  Consumption, 
forini-rly  considered  a  p«'culiarly  Hritish  danger,  now 
carries  ofT,  among  the  nations,  a  larger  |>ro[)ortion  of 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwonu-n,  the  deal  lis  due  to  tuber- 
culosis amounting  in,  France,  to  15(),(XX)  every  year. 
Whereas  certain  di.sease.s,  notably  the  plague  and 
leprosy,  have  to  all  intents  and  j)ui-poses  disappeari'<l, 
consumption  is  increasing  rajiidly.  A  Ijrief  but.  Inst  ruo 
tive  accoiuit  of  many  .so-called  cures  wiiich  have  been 
tried  during  the  last  hundred  years  forms  not  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  the  article. 

Dr.  Tabary  devotes  some  space  to  the  open-air  cure  ;  he 
seems  to  have  been  completely  converted  to  tiiis  method 
of  condjating  consumption  by  having  seen  the  results, 
and  even  the  cures,  brought  about  by  a  more  or  less  long 
.s()j(jurn  in  one  of  the  many  open-air  sanatoria  which 
are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  Continent.  He  points 
out  that  in  Germany  alone  the  prevalence  of  sanatoria, 
including  the  .state  hospitals  of  the  kind  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  very  jjoor,  has  immensely  reduced 
the  yearly  mortality  from  consumption,  and  in  this 
connection  he  gives  some  figures  dealing  with  the 
sanatorivim  of  Dannenfelds,  where  out  of  100  pa- 
tients— all  workmen — treated  between  the  months  of 
September,  18!)3,  and  M.irch,  1899,  21  were  entirely 
cured,  16  were  sufficiently  cured  to  be  able  to  go  back  to 
work,  12  have  become  half-timers,  15  left  before  the  end 
of  the  treatment,  2.5  became  neither  better  nor  worse, 
4  died,  3  are  still  under  treatment,  and  4,  after  hav- 
ing been  discharged  as  cured,  were  compelled  to  renew 
the  treatment.     France  is  a  long  way  behind  Germanj'. 

GIANTS  AND  DWAKFS. 

M.  Caye,  apparently  inspired  by  the  eccentric  indi- 
vidual who  left  the  town  of  Rouen  a  sum  of  over 
§.')00,000,  in  order  that  there  might  be  given  each  year  a 
prize  of  100,000  francs  (.*20,000)  to  "a  pair  of  married 
giants,  in  order  to  assist  the  regeneration  of  the  human 
race,"  contributes  an  amusing  article  concerning  giants 
and  dwarfs.  He  lays  down  certain  general  principles— 
notably,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  height  the 
smallest  peoples  are  the  Eskimos,  the  Lapps,  the  Ne- 
gritos, and  the  Akkas  of  mid-Africa.  North  America, 
England,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Poland,  Manchuria,  and 
China  count  among  their  peoples  the  tallest  members 
of  the  human  race  ;  very  tall  men  and  women  are  also 
to  be  found  among  the  Patagonians.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  there  have  been  rumors  that  skeletons  far 
surpassing  the  usual  height  of  modern  man  have  been 
discovered  amid  prehistoric  remains,  but  these  stories 
are  not  substantiated. 

M.  Caye,  however,  admits  that  the  world  has  seen 
many  real  giants,  quite  a  number  of  these  having  at- 
tained the  extraordinary  height  of  twelve  feet.  Such  a 
giant  was  Maximilian  Miller,  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  then  there  is  a  legend  concerning 
a  native  of  Rouen  who  certainly  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  the  town  prize,  for  he  measured  over  ten  feet ; 
and  in  the  Munich  Museum  is  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
who  mu.st  have  measured  eleven  feet.  More  recently — 
in  fact,  some  twenty  years  ago — Paris  was  visited  by  a 
Chinaman  named  Chang  who  was  just  seven  feet  tall ; 
while  thirteen  years  ago  an  even  taller  Austrian  also 
excited  much  interest  among  the  Parisians.  The  tallest 
modern  giantess  was  considerably  over  eight  feet,  but 
she  died  young.     Somewhat  shorter  is  a  pretty  Swiss 
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girl,  Catherine    Brockner,  wlio  is    riither  ovlt  nfvcu 
feet. 

Curiously  enou;;)!,  the  parents  of  Riants  are  RfneniUy 
of  H  uoriniil  size,  iiml  it  is  quite  usutil  for  auiaiit  to  hiivu 
a  iiuiulH-r  of  lirotlitTs  and  sisters  wlio  are  of  iiorntal 
height.  Wliat  is  stranger  still  is  that  the  children  of  a 
ginnt  and  ^iaut^'ss  are  generally  l>oth  suiall  and  delicate, 
and  of  teller  than  not  there  is  no  i<sueof  such  a  marriage. 
Fre<lerick  tlictin-at  fornu*»l  areiiiuicnt  n'  'loiiian 

bein.n  less  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and  i  npelled 

a  certain  number  of  them  to  wed  giantesses,  but  the 
results  were  not  as  siitisfactory  as  he  had  hoped. 

Xowa<lays  a  dwarf  is  comparatively  rart-ly  seen  ;  but 
in  the  Middle  Ai^es  diildren  were  art iticially  stuntetl, 
for  every  court  had  its  corps  of  dwarfs.  In  I.Viti,  a 
Roman  cardinal  otTered  his  friends  a  banquet,  and  on 
each  KUest— thirty-four  in  numl>er— waited  a  dwarf. 
Nt)t  till  Louis  XIV.Vs  reiun  did  "the  Kinys  dwarf"  dis- 
appear from  the  French  court  never  to  return.  In 
Russia,  dwarfs  were  at  one  time  held  in  hijih  honor, 
and  the  sister  of  Feter  I.  Rave  a  great  fHc  in  honor  of 
the  empire's  "little  people."  Sixty  accepted  her  invita- 
tion, and  they  arrived  at  her  p.ilace  in  fifteen  miniature 
carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  tiny  p«jnies. 

Of  modern  dwarfs,  the  most  noted.  General  Tom 
Thtimhand  his  wife,  are  siiid  to  have  earne<l  over  live 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  sliowiiiR  tliemselveij  to  a 
curious  public.  Paulina  Mur>ta.s  who  only  measured 
five  inches  when  she  was  l>orn,  anil  who  at  the  age  of 
seven  was  only  a  ftxit  hivth,  is  mentioned  ;  and  a  (  ertjiin 
Russian  dwarf,  who,  though  only  three  feet  tall,  has 
an  important  |)ost  in  the  Russian  civil  service,  and  is 
married  to  a  lady  dwarf.  A  Moscow  doctor,  some  t*-!! 
years  ago,  was  able  to  make  a  close  study  of  a  dwarf 
family.  The  father  and  mother  were  of  normal  size, 
bu^of  their  nine  children  eight  were  dwarfs;  they  all 
stopped  growing  at  the  age  of  four. 

OTHEK  AKTICLES. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  second  October  number  is 
given  to  a  touching  and  vivid  account  by  that  veteran, 
the  late  Jules  Simon,  of  the  eventful  Fourth  of  Sej)- 
tember,  which  saw  the  (juthreak  of  the  Commune. 
The  historical  .student  will  And  in  it  ntuch  that  is 
worth  noting. 

M.  Jiwlot  contributes  a  long  account  of  the  relations 
Ijetween  England  and  (Jermany,  iH>intingout  that  the 
German  Kmperor  has  now  In-come  the  Hritish  empire's 
very  goo<l  frienrl,  though  he  is  incessantly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Knglaml's  complications  to  score  for  (jer- 
many's  benefit. 

In  anotlier  article,  M.  Suni  turns  into  ridicule  the 
present  microije  craze,  declaring  that  thos«'  wlio  live  in 
fear  of  micrf)l)es  must  give  up  eating  ami  drinking, 
coughing  and  suucziiig  ;  they  uiiust  shave  their  heu<ls, 


give  up  Hwwplng  antl   dusting,  and 
neighl><irH  in   an  atmosphere    of    an^ 
docU»r  int4.Teste<l  in  the  questtion  has  . 


twentieth  century  will  see  "the  micn»l>««  theory"  mak- 
ing way  for  some  newer  idea  or  discovery. 


LA  RKVl'E. 

AN  anonymous  %vrit«r  contribut<^  tn  T^f  /?»*ntir  for 
()ctolM-r  a  scathing  indictni'  t 

s<K-ial  and  economic  condition  uf  1  ■ ^       •  a, 

he  sjiys,  must  learn  that  literature  and  art  are  not  all- 
imiM»rtant,  nor  even  sulliciently  iit  t«)  ab<-(rb 

nio^t  of  the  l>est  intellect  of  an\  \.     Xo  nation 

ciin  maintain  its  greatness  without  maintaining  ita 
wealth.  France  has  got  into  deep  economic  ruts  of 
conservatism.  The  writ4.'r  «livides  the  rnns4<«  for  this 
into  moral  and  material.     The  in  f 

scienlitic  spirit  and  lack  of  initio  ■- 

quences— a  ta.ste  for  cutrand-<lritHl  government  appoint- 
ments rather  than  for  fresh  ent<-'  ""  d 
c;iu>es  are  the  com|K-tition  of  ni  i- 
iiessof  France's  coal  supplies,  her  heavy  \v                  delit, 

and  the  tendency  of  her  population  to  pi...    legeu- 

eration  and  consequent  lack  of  energy.  Under  the 
First  Kmpire,  France  underwc'it  a  "  r-  i  " 

the  fit  being  weediti out  and  kiile<l  in  N    .  -o 

that  only  the  more  or  less  unfit  were  left  to  carry  on  the 
race,  with  conseijuences  that  might  have  been  foreseen. 

J.VP.VXKSE  WOMEN,   BY  .\  JAP.VXESE. 

M.  Hitonmi  contributes  a  i  '  '       i- 

nes««  woman.     Her  chief  vice -'  ''f 

holding  herself  en*ct  she  iK'r|M'tually  stoops  forwanl.  If 
she  did  not  do  so  she  would  Ik?  thought  "stiu'k  up."  A 
little  frivolous  as  a  girl,  she  is  a  most  faithful  wife  anil 
devoted  mother.     In  the  lar  re  of  lif-  is 

now  opening  to  her,  she  exceU  I'her.  (>  vn 

Japanese  woman  was  a  talented  novelist,  and  many  are 
becoming  arti-ts.  Women  i'  '  -^  of  the  art  of  ar- 
ranging flowers  and  prepai  irt»  daily  getting 
more  and  more  pupils.  Japane.M-  women  also  make  ex- 
cellent heails  of  ofllces  or  companies.  In  telephone  and 
post  ofllces,  chiefly  women  are  emi)loytsl  ;  and  they  are 
llrst-rate  iKJokkeepers. 

OTHEU  AISTiri.E.S. 

•M.  SImond  diHCUs.H4's  the  rapid  development  of  the 
newspaiKT  press  in  the  .Vrgi-ntine.  Dr.  Homme  hat  a 
wonderful  article  on  miMlern  -nrgery.  Two  iM-autiful 
illustrated  pai>ers  treat  of  children  in  Fi'iu  li  m-Hlern 
paintings. 
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J^.-ii-fintint   Tl.r.  Ar.i.l.r-     .T    Hovor,  Cos. 

■  •*i>f  llattibtillah.  Contcm. 

^.   1'.  VlTIUT.  FtirUIM. 

A»;  i.  «".  S.  IMu-lps,  NKiiK. 

All  -  r,lT<i«iriiian.  K.  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  Ev. 

Al..  W.  HruiiiT,  ()v»T. 

A 1  o  of,  I'.  \V.  Tiinior,  SU,  October. 

.VIk V  .......   . uiri',  KD.M.  October  15. 

Alpt>:Tlie  Ai|i;uille&  of  the  Mont  Blanc  Uroup,  S.  Turner, 

I'.MM. 
Anievrof  Afghanistan,  The  Late,  TI.  H.  Hanna,  Fort. 
Ani«»i»r.  The  I.'He.  and  III-,  .^uoi-essor.  L.  (irillin.  Fort. 
.\ii.  ■■■  ili-s  of.  (ieor^'iana  Hill,  tient. 

.\n.  and.  S.  Brooks,  Atlant. 

Auki  1'  .1  ■■!    1  ..-.i.iy.  The.  Miin. 
Anarchy:  see  also  Assassination. 
An.ir.  hv     1.,  Its  Fvolutionarv  Aspects,  F.  L.  Oswald;  II., 

I  for  Anan-hy.  K.  iL  Uolierts.  Arena. 

A  -    '.  Teachings  of  the  iioiuan  Catholic  Church  on, 

T.  L.  JiuitTroy,  Cath. 
Causes  of  Anarchy.  Uunt. 

Cleveland  Anarchists,  Emma  Goldman  and  the,  H.  Den- 
nis, .Mod. 
Deti-ciive  t?urveillance  of  Anarchists,   R.  A.  Pinkerton, 

XAlt. 
Genesis  of  Anarchy,  E.  Ridley,  Antr.A. 
Koraauticisni.  Anarehi-^ni  and,  H.  ^Va^ne^y,  BU. 
So<-ial  Defense,  Anarchy  and.    Professor   Tivaroui,  NA, 
Octol>er  1. 
An^lo-.Saxon  Mind.  Isolation  of  the.  E.  Gosse,  Cos. 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Uit;lits,  K.  Huiihes,  Harp. 
Animals,  Omen,  of  Sarawak,  A.  t '.  Iladdon,  Pop.S. 
Aidmais,  Reason  in,  K.  Kalfoiir-Murpliy,  Cliam. 
Annihilation,  Apostles  of,  F.  L.  Osv>ald.  OC. 
Apotheosis  Amon^  the  Ancients,  E.  B.  Lease,  MRXY. 
Apprentices,  Trainini;.  in    Britisli    Dockyards,  F.  Barter, 

CasM. 
Architecture: 
Country  House  on  a  Small  Place,  \V.  Eyre,  Jr.,  LIU. 
Decoration  of  the  Smaller  Suburbau  House  in  England, 

B.  Fletcher,  Arch. 
Engineering,  "Monumental,"  M.  Schuyler,  .\rch. 
tiovernment  Architect,  First.  F.  D.  Owen,  .-Vrcli. 
Manor  House,  Jacobean— Blickliii),'  Hall.  R.  Stnrgis,  Arch. 
New  York  Citv.  Architecture  in  the  Billionaire  District  of, 

F.  K.  Winkler.  Arch. 
Palatial  American  Homes,  Katherine  Hoffman,  JutiM. 
Pan-.\merican   Exposition,  Some  Novel  Features  of  the, 

H.  Croly,  Arch. 
Railroad  Station,  Modern— I.,  The  Quai  d'Orsay  Terminus, 

Paris,  J.  .Scbopfer,  Arch. 
Roman  Catholic  Architecture  in  the  United  States,  C.  D. 

.Maginnis,  Cath. 
Vienna  Architecture,  Modern.  O.  Stocssl,  Art,  October. 
Arjrentine  Press.  C.  Simond,  RRP,  October  15. 
Argentine  Republic.  Visit  to  the,  G.  Shaw-Lefevre.  NineC. 
Armenian  Massacres.  Recent,  P.  Quillard.  RliP.  October  15. 
Army.  Civilian  or  a  Regular,  H.  M.  Bengough,  USM. 
Army  Defects,  Some,  M.  F.  Steele,  JMSI. 
Army,  Cnited  States— III..  F.  V.  Greene,  Scrib. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  Poetry  of,  L.  Lewisohu,  SR,  October. 
Art: 
Ajilukiewicz,  B.  Karageorgevitch,  MA. 
Angelico.  Fra,  Inner  Life  of,  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  Chaut. 
Art.  The  New,  L.  F.  Day,  Mac. 

Burges,s.  Ida  J.,  Paintings  l)y,  J.  W.  Patterson.  BP. 
Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward,  Life  and  Art  of,  G.  White,  Cons, 

September. 
Caricature,  Political  British.  A.  Filon,  RDM,  October  15. 
Caricaturist.  Confessions  of  a,  H.  Furniss,  Harp. 
Carpets  and  Rugs.  Anieriran.  G.  E.  Walsh,  Al. 
Chicago.  Old  World  Art  Treasures  in,  Alice  V.  Clarke.  BP. 
Child  in  Art-II.,  M.  and  A.  Lel)lond,  RRP,  October  15. 
China,  Old,  Value  of.  A  A,  October. 
Dante.  Giotto's  Portrait  of.  A.  Bezzi,  NA,  October  1. 
Democracy  in  Art.  P.  L.  Barnard,  BP. 
Fragonard,  Jean-Honore,  C.  Brintin,  Crit, 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  Arts  and  Crafts  at  the,  W.  Fred,  Art, 

October. 
Glasgow  Exhibition.  Decorative  and  Industrial  Art  at  the 

-v.,  L.  F.  Day,  A  J. 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  Pictures  at  the— II.,  D.  C.  Thomson, 

AJ. 
Glasgow  School  of  Painting,  Edin,  October. 
Hughes,  Talbot,  M.  H.  Dixon,  .MA. 


Idealism  in  Contemporary  French  Painting— II.,  C.  Mau- 
clair,  MA. 

Lenfesty.  (iilTord  II..  G.  C.  Williamson,  Art,  October. 

Max.tiabriel,  Paintings  of.  Mary  F.  Ni.\oii.Roulet,  ('ath. 

Medallist,  Swiss  :   Hans  Frei,  L.  Forrer.  .M.\. 

Metal  Work  in  Domestic   Decoration,  11.  B.  Philpott,  Art, 
Oi'tober. 

Milwaukee  Art  Exhibition,  H.  T.  Taif,  BP, 

Miniature  Enamels.  Miniature  Sculpture,  .\  .\,  0<'t()lier. 

Ochtman.  Leonard,  Lamlscape  Painter,  F.  W.  .Morton, BP. 

Oil  Painting.  A.A.  October. 

Patrons  of  Art:  King  Philip  the  Fourth,  F.  Mabel  Robin- 
son, M  .\. 

Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  for  the  Illustrator,  A  A,  October. 

Piano  as  a  Piece  of  Furniture,  AJ. 

Poincroy,  San  ford,  .\l. 

Pottery,  Indian,  (i.  W.  .lames,  O. 

.Schneiiler,  Sasclia,  Count  de  Soissons,  Art,  October. 

Social  Work  of  .Modern  .\rt,  C.  Maiiclair.  RSoc,  October. 

Wall-papers:  How  They  are  Printed,  II.  Warner.  ,\.I. 

^Vornan.  New,  Painters  of  the,  M.  and  A.  Leblond,  RRP, 
November  1. 
Asia.  Political  and  Commercial  Future  of,  W.  C.  J.  Reid, 

Forum. 
Assassination  of  Kings  and  Presidents,  J.  M.  Buckley,  Cent. 
Assassinations  of  Rulers,  P.  Brooklyn,  Cass. 
Astronomy  of  the  Nebiihe,  W.  W.  Payne,  PopA. 
Athletics,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Ethics  of,  P.  Collier,  Forum. 
Australian  Coiumonwealth,  First  Steps  of  the,  J.  F.  Hogan; 

Contem. 
Australian  Tariff,  New,  BaiikL. 

Austria-Hungary,  National  Conflict  in,  QR,  October. 
Austro-Uussian  Agrei'ment,  Contem. 
Automobile  Race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  S.  Heilig,  FrL  ;  W. 

Wellman,  McCl. 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Condition  of  the,  Deut. 
Balloon,  Dirigible,  of  M.  Santus-Duinont,  S.  Heilig,  Cent. 
Bankruplcy  Law,  Preferencesand  the,  U. Remington, Forum. 
Baskets.  Indian,  N.  Blanchan,  Ev. 
Beerbobm,  Max,  A.  Lawrence,  Crit. 

Belgium,  New  Social  Legislation  in,  A.  Nyssens,  RefS,  Octo- 
ber 1(5. 
Belgium,  Universal  Suffrage  in:   A  Symposium,  RRP,  No- 
vember 1. 
Bible,  American  Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised,  C.  W. 

Votaw,  Bib.  October. 
Bible,  .Secular  Uses  of  the,  R.  G.  Boone,  Ed. 
Birds  in  November,  N.  H.  Moore,  Chaut. 
Birds:  The  Story  of  the  Cahow,  A.  E.  Verrill,  PopS. 
Book-Hunting  as  a  Business,  F.  Rindcr,  PMM. 
Boston  in  Fiction— I.,  Frances  W.  Carrutli,  Bkman. 
Boston,  Municipal  Affairs  in,  T.  N.  Hari,  NatM. 
Boston  Town,  Ye  Ancient  Inns  of.  F.  W.  Norcross,  NEng. 
Brass-Rubbing,  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Gent. 

Browning's  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  Ella  G.  Willcox,  PL,  Sep- 
tember. 
Bryant,  Gridlcy  James  Fox,  an  Architect  of  the  Old  School, 

H.T.Bailey,  NEng. 
Bull-Fight,  Portuguese,  J.  Baker,  Cass. 
Camp,  The  Autumn,  H.  Kephart,  O. 
t;anada,  City  Government  in,  S.  M.  Wickett,  Can. 
Canada,  Duke  of  York  in,  .1.  T.  Clark,  and  N.  Patterson,  Can. 
Canada,  Trip  Across,  J.  Berry,  RRL. 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  Scenery  of  the,  C.  H.  Watson, 

PMM. 
Canteens  in  Armies,  NatR. 
Carneri,  Bartholomew  von,  the  Ethicist  of  Darwinism,  P. 

Clarus,  OC. 
China: 

Agriculture  in  China,  C.  Denby,  Forum. 

Boxer  Movement:  Did  It  Help  or  Hurt  China  ?  MisR,  Oc- 
tober. 

China's  Intellectual  Life,  W.  Rice,  Dial,  November  1. 

Education  in  Cliina,  G.  S.  Miner,  MisR,  October. 

Future  of  China,  Baron  d'Anthouard,  RPar,  October  15. 

Girl  Slavery  in  China,  Ida  Kahn,  MisR,  October. 

Hieroglyphics,  Chinese,  E.  C.  Tewksbury,  Chaut. 

Tai  Ping  Rebellion,  S.  W.  Williams,  OC. 

Railways  in  China,  G.  Cagniard,  RSoc,  October. 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  AngA. 

Chinese :  Why  They  Should  Be  Excluded,  J.  D.  Phelan.NAR. 
Christian  Mythologv,  J.  W' eller.  West. 
Christianity  and  Sanity,  R.  Dodge,  MRNY. 
Christianity:  What  Is  It?  W.  Lloyd,  West. 
Christmas  Island,  Romance  of,  S.  B.  Rand,  McCl. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 
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Christ's  Tcftching,  OHfrlnality  of,  R.  Pi,  k.  Horn.  0«to)K«r. 

Chur.li  ?    ^^  hv  Should  ii  Ymitnj   Man  SuiiiRirt   tho,   F.  E. 
finrk,  LHJ. 

Citits  an.l  Tluir  Futnro-II.,  L.  Wimrln,  BU. 

CitUs.  Braiitilyiii^;  of,  ('.  H.  i'amii,  WW. 

C'itu-s,  Over<ri>wiliii>j  in,  A.  F.  Witiiiiiik;ti>n-Iti(frani,  Cos. 

City.  Wn-at,  Iluinaii  Wastf  of  a.  W.  L.  Hawliy.  (luiit. 

Civil  War,  IVrsoiml  Kecollectiuns  of  the,  W.  T.  Fitch,  Cons, 

SfptonilxT. 
Clnnp.  Hiiiry  Anstin.  Rcminisconces  of-IV.,  Atlaiil. 
Coll.  >;.•.  Thf  Small,  am!  flu-  I.tr,''-.  < '.  F.  ThwiiiK'.  Forum 
Conjll^il.^.^  IiKliaii,  K  >  -..r  lI..tTrnun,  Chum. 

Coiui.Ttiruf,  Mltif  I.  ri.k,  Krl,. 

tV''-"""""    '     • ...1  til.-.  11.  Taylor,  XAR. 

to:  ],  O.tolHT. 

Coii  -  ;       ,  r.  W.E.  FishtT.  San. 

Coh\  ii  t-Lt-Hao  byBtetii  iti  tiie  £»outh,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  MiaR, 

OctolxT. 
Cook.  Jos.'j«h  :  My  I'nshakon  Faitli.  IIoiu,  October. 
Cotton  Crop  of  IHOl.  .1.  M.  L.vt.in.-,  Nat.M. 
Cotton.  H.-alni  of,  T.  C.  Smith,  Ftl.. 
Cougar  Houn>ls,  With  the     11,  T.  HiM)8evplt.  Scrib. 
Creation  of  D.-velopnu-iit.  H.  Havinrk.  .MRNY. 
Cricket  .Sea.s^.n  of  l!«il.  J.  K.  Hail.  (an. 
Criminal  N'egro    Vlll..  Frances  .\.  Kellor.  Arenn. 
Crispi.   Francesco.  (;.   M.  Fiamingo,  Mac;    P.    Carus   and 

Sljtnor  Rarineni.  ()(". 
Crispi,  Frances(  o.  anil  Italian  Unity.  K.  Blind.  Forum. 
Crispi,  Frances,  o.  Political  .Survey  of,  8.  Cortesi.  liit.M. 
i'yclone.  The,  V..  W.  Mavo,  .Vins. 
Dairying.  M.Hlern.  .Miss  E.  G.  C.M.k.  Li-isFI. 
Deer  Stalkinn  in  Sothind.  W.  Winans.  O. 
De.rfleld.  Old,  Haiulicraft.s  in.  Marv  E.  Allen,  Out. 
Defoe,  Dani.  1.  Letters  of.  T.  Wri^'ht.  LeisH. 
DelaWHri',  Preservinn  the  Iloiior  of.  W.  Saulsburv. 
D.-mrK-ra.  y.  .Am.riian-  HI..  H.  .MlinsterberK.  liit'.M. 
Diaz,  Presiileiit  Porlirio.  V. .  F.  Lummis.  Out. 
Dickens  an.l  Modern  Humor,  Mac. 
Dinners  and  Diners,  .Mac. 
Diplomacy,  American,  Formative  Incidents  in— II.,  E.  E. 

Spark.s,  Chant. 
DoKs  in  Witrtime.  M.  Foster,  Y.v. 

Dom.stif  ity,  Femiriine.  .Mine.  Vincent,  RefS,  October  1. 
DoukholM.rs.  The.  J.  Straniiik.  HPar.  (October  bV 
Dover.  Etij;lanrl,  New  Harltor  Works  at,  W.  II.  Crnndall 

and  W.  .Mowll.  NineC. 
Drama's  Tendency  Towards  the  Unintellectual,  R.  .Stearns, 

Cos. 
~  Duchess  of  Mam,"C.  :\I.  Hamilton.  SR,  October. 
Duchosjil.  Louis.  E.  Hod,  l;KP.  October  l.'i. 
DuckiiiK  Boat.soii  Many  NVater.s.  \.  <;.  Holmes,  O. 
Duellihn  in  the  Time  of  Braiiti)me,  OK,  October. 
Diinkers.  Anions  the,  .\.  Idoyd,  Scrib. 
Eastern  Question.  Three  Years  ot  th.-,  W.  Miller,  (tent. 
Economics,  OrthrMlo.\,  Revolt  .Ajciiiiisl,  (^K,  October. 
Education  :  see  also  Kitiilerj.'arten. 

American  History.  Preparatory  Work  in.  11.  B.  Learned, 
EdR. 

American  Opportunities  and  Education,   II.   W.   .Mable, 
X  A  R. 

Arithmetic  In  Early  Xew  EuKland.  W.  H.  Small.  Ed. 

Child    from   Eleven   to   Eighteen,   Education  of  a,  E.  H. 
(irlKKS,  LHJ. 

Eduiation,  Five  Evidences  uf  an,  N.  M.  Butler.  EdR. 

Electives  in  the  Small  Hiuh  SchiM)l.  S.  D.  Brooks.  School. 

Entclish  ('oni|Misttioii,  Tendencies  in  Tiachiiik'.  (ierlrudo 
Bu<  k,  E.I  It. 

FInulish  (i.riiiid.  .1.  S.  Sn.Ml.ly.  Ed. 

For.stry  in  Hinh  ScIkm)!  Instru.  tion,  J.  (tilTord.  S.hiHil. 

Oermaiiy,   Tours   of   ReciUtion    TiiroUKh,    (J.   ThlerKon, 
SchtM>l. 

History  in  R.dation  to  the  Formation  of  Character,    E. 
Van  D.  Robinson,  Sidi.Hil. 

HiKde.  ( 'linrl.s.  S.  Iiolasr  i.  I  tis.lplln.'  of,  F.  Wat.son,  Sdund. 

Musi.-,  S.'h.M)!,  .\  Fi-w  'i  hotiiflils  on.  Miis,  Oi-l.dM-r. 

M\  tl.,,I.,,-v  .  Kun.ti.iii  of,  .\lii-e  .S.  Randall,  Ed. 

N-i  ■•iitndof  Education..!.  E.<;.ii-st,  Pop.S. 

V.i  -•  lnM>ls,  F.  1.1.  Car.loz.).  .Ir.,  K.l. 

Worn,  ii,  llit;her  Education  .if.  Cel.-stia  .si.  P-irrlsh.  E.IR. 

Zo'iloicy  for  Ihi-  Hikcli-S.  h.xd  an.l  CidU-ne  Curriiuhim,  II. 
L.  OslM)rn.  Sili.M.l. 
EKypt,  Frendi  Kxpe.litlon  to.  In  1T«H.  Eilln,  OctoWr. 
Ei{>  pt.  Re«-ent  Dlm-overb-H  In,  Natti.M. 
Ele.irl.-al  Apparatus,  Standardization  of,  J.  T.  Brojlerlck, 

V.\,ii. 
I 
I 
I 
I 


'v  In  th. 
I'.nv.-r  I ' 


f  Man,  .V.  N.  Bni.ly.  NAR. 

IIS  .if  Italy,  E.  BiKnaiai,  Elig. 

>iies,  (iBuK. 

II. 

I  '  k..i .^1  r. 

I  1  for  a  Ri  union,  .1.  W.  Brnthwalte,  Catli. 

i  Ill  and  the,  Kflllh  Dlckwin,  Dial,  NovemlKT  I. 

'tuciianst,"  Canon  Uorc  on  the,  H.  I.  D.  Kydcr,  Dub,  Ot- 
to b«'r. 
P'uroiM- an.l  Anicr  ■ 

Eur.iiM-aii  War  A.  ufncturcs,  O.  P.  Aus> 

tin.  .NAR. 


Evolotion  :  Tondrncy  of  .<!perle«  to  Form  Varietle*.  C.  Dar- 

M    II.       ,  I    .1        \         V\      .11    1..     ..< 

;  nt  EfT.irt.R.T.  McKcniJe.O. 

..'_     \.    H     .1,::,,  '.     EllB. 

,  October. 


T    W 


\J. 
s,  A.MRR. 

'■r. 

ry  and  beveiopmeni  of  the.  3Irs.  M. 

lunM. 


o.  B.  ^\ 

linn.  A  \ 


ivorthy,  San. 
(). 

'   <orbln,0.    ■ 
.  XAR. 
1*. 
.t  inA. 
.  W.J.McGee.  WW. 


I  ions  Law,  W.  HubWrd.  XineC. 

t  iiii.  ,1      I     k-...  I...    V  \  1- 


1-1.. 

K. 
\\. 

1. 


October. 


irtii  .Alli.tiK  f,  A.  I 

in  in  Fnux-e.  R.  1 ;  m. 

tioiia  ol  l'.«.C  Kl'l'.  OctoN-r. 

iu  the  Lar^e  Towns,  A.  des  Cil- 


'  --r. 

^,  '-n,  .\rena. 

t  ri  ii.  li  L.iiiKUiifcie  ill  LiiKiuiid,  Decadence  of  the,  F.  Herbert, 

RRP,  Novi-mlH-r  \. 
FreiK-h  Lannuaice,  Xevr  Dictionary  of  the,  (j.  Paris,  RD.M. 

October  1.1. 

Fruit,  lirivliiu'  Frfv»t  from.  X.  Tindal.  IVar. 

Fnrniss.  Hair.x  .  R.i-.illcctions  of.  Harp. 

(iam.-.  A  iv.ls.  iiii.L.' ronc.-rniiiK'. -I    >    \\"i^.-    \MRR. 

*  •  i;  at  Home,  >'  !,  p«-ar. 

'■  I'd  Marsh,  ^  .r  an,  Anna  L. 

.M.rntl,  l.ipii. 
Gardens.  Formal  and  Xalural,  Merits  of,  AI. 

<T' '  ■  •     ■      "i;,  October. 

<•  -v..  n.(;unkel,OC. 

<-■  — Land  t  lie  I'nite.l  <i  .i.-  V.  Bit;.  low,Deut. 

(ih.-it.i,  >ki-ii  n  \N  rit.-rs.ii  til.-,  H.  II  Ukmaii. 

(iiiints  an.t  Dwarfs,  (i.  ( 'ay.-.  N.m,  <  i  i . 

(;ia-i.'ii\\  K.vliiliition.  Chisiii^'  of  the.  1'.  (i.-.id.'S,  Contem. 

tio.  111.  :  .Mini  anil  Poet.  (t.  B.  U.ise.  SR.  O.t.iber. 

<iol.l  Siipidy,  Future  of  the,  N.  S.  ShaK-r.  Inl.M. 

Golf.  .M.  Hardii-.  Ma<-. 

<;.,ii   Tii,  ,,i  V  .,,  11  ,,.,ii.  ,,>,,i,.,.  i„.  ji.  Hutchinson,  O. 

<■  .  P.  October  15. 

(.  111. 

Ariii>  iJuU,  I-'iuiiie  oi.  W.  E.  ("air-  '.-m. 

liiisini-sH  (iovcriiiii.-nt  Wanted,  E    .  -n,  NIneC. 

Coi'  .1;  it,  ('.  Bi-niiaiii.  .Niu.  I '. 

Kdi:  Kn^dand.C.S.  H.  Biereton.EdR. 

Eiik I .nil,  B.  Hart,  XEii«. 

Fori-i;;ii  Policy,  Brilish.  N.ii  |{. 

I-re.-  Trade,  ( 'ob.l.-n  <  luli  ,\^aiiist.  West, 

(iold  Res.-rve.H,  National,  (i.  L.  -Vyre.  BitnkL. 

H.>us*M)f  (.'onimons.  Reform  ..f  thf,  ('.  ,\.  t'rippfi,  XatR. 

Military  and  Naval  Coui^  1,  CS.M. 

.Milllia  Ballot.  H.  R.  E.  <  \iiieC. 

Na\     1  I-       .       ■         \    -.;    Hiir.i.  .\  ii.. C. 

l'-«|  1.  .1.  S.  Crawford.  Gunt. 

Piiii  ,  : -  i.r   I  1 1:    I  I,  1  ..1,.  1 

Pariiaiin-nlary  Ri-pr.  .XatR. 

P'lrtv  p.i|!!ii-<  ;ii-.|  t ' 

..'ol.  J.  C  lirtiti.  NalR. 
.  r,  \lii.-«'. 

T         •       WW. 

ski.  Nine  C. 

.. I  \i  ^  I 
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EtIlilH 

Steiiin   Ehk  .  ;,.   P.  UawMH, 

Eiijc. 
SleveiiMin,   Robert  Louis,  at   BuUrlUri,  W.  M.  Clemens, 

Mini. 
Steven.Kon,  Robert  Louis,  Ethics  of,  Juliet   W.  Tompklua, 

JuiiM. 
St«iry.  Short.  On  the,  II.  S.  Canby,  Dial.  Oetolwr  16. 
.Strength. 'I'fsl.-Mif.T.  .Morton.  Pear, 
.strikes.  .American  View  of  the.  II.  E    '  .  Over. 

Strikes  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  .-  F.  K.  Foster. 

liit.M. 
.Snhniariiie  Boats.  Cham. 
Siihniariiie  War  .Ship.  J.  R.  SjH-ars.  JunM. 
Siik'ar  and  tin'  New  Cidimiis.  C.  .\.  Craninton.  Forum. 
Sultan  as  a  Financier.  G.  liaulis.  KPar.  NovemUr  I. 
Sunday  .Scho<d.  .Ministry  of  TeachinK  lu  Ihe.T.  D.  Anderson. 

Bib.  OctoU-r. 
Sunday-School  Work.  Preacher  and.  J.   11.  Vincent.  Hum. 

OctolM'r. 
Tiiinmaiiy  Hall:  see  N.-%v  York  City. 

'ra.fi'S  on  .Slri'i-I   liallway  Fralirhlse.s.  W.  .S.  Allen,  Forum. 
Temperance.  The  Hil.lr  and.  W.  .M.  I'atlon,  Bib. 
Tesla,  Nicola.  E.  Lord.  Juii.M. 
Theater  of  the  Elite  and  Its  Future.  E.  Schur)!',  RUP.Ni>- 

vcnilM-r  1. 
Theater.   Prince  Regent,  at  Munich.  E.  Hofmann,  Mu4,  (V. 

loln-r. 
Thomas,    Isiiiah,   the    Patriot    Printer,   F.   R.   liatchelder. 

NEuK. 
Tolslov,  C  ount  Leo,  (i.  C.  Edwards.  SR.  OctolM-r. 
Torjiedo  Boats.  Sea  wort  him-ss  of.  F.  '1'.  Jane.  Contem. 
Tours  with    Its  Ancient    Marmoutier.    Mary    Mac.Mahon. 

Catli. 
Traction  Engine.  Mod.rn  Type  of,  D.  A.  Wllley,  Jun.M. 
Transvaal:  s<-e  al«o  (ircat  Hiilain. 

Hi.shop  of  LiVeriMiol  and  thf  Boers.  M.  D.  O'Brien,  West. 
Boi'r  f'risoiicrs  lit  liiiininl.i,  PMM. 
Burnliain.  Frfderiik  P.,  tin-  .s.nut.C.  Brtiwn,  Peur. 
Comedy  of  Pro<-|amatioiis,  Fori. 
Delagoa  Bay.  With  the  Fliet  at,  Bliok. 
English  Proclaiiiations  and  tin 
.Afriian  Rcpiihlics,  D.  B.  Po<ii 
.South  .Africa,  Native  Lifi-  in,  K«ij n.  <"."•.  i . 
War  of  Piracv.  British,  W.  J.  Corl>et.  West. 
Troubadours.  .MiMlern.  tjR,  Octoln-r. 
Trusts:   Industrial  Combinations  in  Europe.  J.  W.  Jcnks, 

Int.M. 
Trusts:  United  States  Ste.l  i  '>n.  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 

Truth?     Are  There  Fn  sli  |{.  of.  II.  W.hmi.  .Mind. 

Tilt  '      i,.  Fntlit  .\gallist.  1..  i  .  r  111  k,  WW. 

Tu  -,   Prolil.  in  of,  II.  1{.  While.  West. 

Tui  . ..-i:    The  .Social  Danger,  Dr.  TuUiry,  Nou,  Oclo- 

iM-r  I. 
Turkey.  American  Intervention  In,  I'.  fJohler.  N.\R. 
Tnrkev  Raising  In  RImmIc  Islaml.  l).  R.  Palmer.  LIU. 
I'nlt.'d  Stalls:  Coloiili's  and  .Nation     .XL.  W.  WtlMin.IIai 
Unili'l  Slai. 

(i.  II.). 
Unl'-i  -•  . 


»rp. 


N.iilvliy,  and  Color  of  the  People  o(  the. 
NaMi.M. 
^  of  Decadence  in  the,  F.  .Smith,  Cons, 


Uiii  ~i<fl  CoriMiratlon.  R.  .s.  Baker.  McCl. 

Veiii.e.  <ioii<l.>la-  Rlile  irirough.  < ).  Kuliiis,  Chaut. 
Vl«loii.  I,iiiili«.>f.  K.  lloliiii'N.  pop.V 

w. 
\\ 

W 


',    K.    llolllll'N.    POJI.V. 

VI.  toriaii.  8.  .Mauger,  and  F.  T.  Derh 


iilM-r. 


am. 


lNU>CUibvi'  L 


I,  Dial, 


In  Sjialn,  T.  M.  Magnlre.  I'SM. 
'.and  General  (ire«'ne.  Correspundcnc« 

W  jiiette,  J.  D.  \"  ' 

\\ In  the  Ph)  nin, 

Wei r.  Daniel.  S.  W.  .McCall.  Allant. 

W'  '    ■        |.         •      "•    •    ■    -    "     '•   C.ll.tlBag. 

N\ 

NN  '  -  .,    .  -    I  rans|Mirtatlon,  E. 

\\  IS  the  Friend  uf  the  Indian,  W.  W.  Folwell. 

A.Mi;u. 
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winter  Ramble.  A.  8.  Hnrtmnnn,  ITnrp. 
Wllrlirntft  In    Old    Sit>U  Criiuiniil  Law,    II.    T.    Hrown, 
<iH*»r. 

'        T,uryr.  Bull,  Harp. 

.•  ;.,    ;.  .- I    »>f,    Louise    CrolKhton. 

Womon,  Kevr,  Some  Ancient.,  Elln  S.  Stewart.  Arena. 


Women.  Political  Electorate  of,  E.  Dutlu.lt.  UofS,  Octo- 

b.T  1«. 
Woods  ill  Autumn.  Nora  A.  Smith,  Mod. 
Yiiclit,  DcwIk'Ufi-s,  AiiK-riciin.  \V.  P.  Slciiliciis,  O. 
Yii.litiiik'  Sfiisoii  of  liK)l,  F.  J.  l'iiiui)l)C'll,  Cun. 
Yalf  liici'iitt'iiiiiiil.  Out. 
Yoiiifi'.  Charlotte  Mary,  QR,  October. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  ia  the  lea<linu  revirnvs  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains.       AinsWs  MnRnzlne.  X.  Y. 

AC'QR.  AnuTJi-.iii  Catholic  Quarterly 
K.vi.w.  Pl.ila. 

AIIK.  Ainrriian  Historical  Review, 
N.  V. 

AJS.  AnuTican  Journal  of  Soci- 
oli>nv.  Chicatcii. 

AJT.  Amorlian  Journal  of  The- 
olo(jy.  I'hicaj;*). 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.AiiHTican  Monthly  Magazine, 
Wasliiiinloii.  1).  C. 

.\MRR.  Aiiuriinn  .Monthly  Review  of 
Ki'views.  N.  V. 

.\Ni»t.     Anurican  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.  A  Tiijlo -American  Magazine, 
N.Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.. iiulSoc. Science. 
Phlla. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin. X.  Y. 

Arch.      Arcliiti'iiural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena.  N.  Y. 

A  A.  Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

A  I).  Art  and  Decoration.  X.  Y. 

Al.  Art  Intenhan^e.  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  .loiinial.  Ijondon. 

Art.  Artist.  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.         Badminton.  London. 

BnnkL.    Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

BankNYBaiikers'  MaKazinc.  X.  Y. 

Bih.  Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

BihS.        Bihliotheca  .Sacra,  Olierlin,  O. 

BU.  Bihliolhfcque  Universelle,  Lau- 

sanne. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

BB.  Book  Buyer.  X.  Y. 

Bkiuan.  Bookman.  X.  Y. 

Bl'.  Brush  and  Pencil.  Chicago. 

Can.         CanafliiUi   ?lagazine.  Toronto. 

Cass.        Cassell's  Ma!i<./.ine,  London. 

Ca.sM.      Ca->ier's  Magiizine,  X.  Y. 

Cath.       Catholic  AVorld.  X.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Magazine.  X.  Y. 

Cham.  Chaml)ers's  Journal,  Edin- 
burgh. 

rhaut.    Chautauquan.  Cleveland.  O. 

Cons.  Conservative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 

Contem.  Contemporary  Review,  Lon- 
don. 

Com.      Cornhill,  London. 

Cos.  Cosmop<ditan,  N.  Y. 

Crit.         Critic.  X.  Y. 

Deut.       Deuts<hp  lievue,  Stuttgart. 

DiaL        Dial.  Chicago. 

Dab.        Dublin  Review.  Dublin. 

Rdin,       Edinburgh  iieview,  London. 

Ed,  Education,  Boston. 


EdR. 

Kng. 

EM. 

Ev. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

Gent. 

GBag. 
(lunt. 
Harp. 
Hurt. 

Home. 

Hoin. 

HumX. 

Int. 

IJE. 

IntM. 

IntS. 
J  MSI. 


JPEcon 

JunM. 
Kind. 

KindR. 

Krin. 

LH.I. 

LcisH. 

Lipp. 

LQ. 

Long. 
Luth. 

McCl. 
Mac. 

MA. 

MKX. 

MRXY. 

.Mind. 

MisH. 

MisR. 

Mod. 

Mon. 

MonR. 

MunA. 

Mun. 

.Mus. 

XatGM. 

XatM. 
XatR. 
XC. 


Educational  Review.  N.  Y. 

Engineering  Magazine.  X.  Y. 

Espafia  ^loderna,  Madrid. 

Evt'ryho<ly's  Magazine.  X.  Y. 

Fortnightlv  Review,  London. 

Forum.  X.  Y. 

Frank  I,cslie's  :Monthly,  X.  Y. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

Green  Bag,  Boston. 

(iunton's  .^Iagazilu■,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Homiletic  Review.  X.  Y. 

Huinanite  Xouvelle,  Paris. 

International,  Chicago. 

International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

J-'teniational  Montlily,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

International  Studio,  X.  Y. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution,  Governor's 
Island,  X.  Y.  H. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Chicago. 

Junior  Munsey,  X.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago. 

Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Kringsjaa,  Christiania. 

Ladies'  Home  .lounial,  Phila. 

Leisure  Hour,  London. 

Lippincott's  ^lagazine.  Phila. 

London  Quarterly  Review, 
London. 

Longman's  Magazine,  London. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure's  ISIagazine,  N.  Y. 

Macmillan's  Alagazine,  Lon- 
don. 

Magazine  of  Art,  London. 

Methodist  lieview,  Xashville. 

Methodist  Review,  X.  Y. 

Mind,  X.  Y. 

jNIissionary  Herald,  Boston. 

Missionary  Review,  X.  Y. 

Modern  Clulture,  Cleveland, O. 

Monist,  Chicago. 

Monthly  Review,  N.  Y. 

>Iunicipal  Affairs,  X.  Y. 

Munsey's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Music,  Chicago. 

Xatioiial  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, Washington,  D.  C. 

Xational  Magazine.  Boston. 

Xational  Review,  London. 

New-Church  Review,  Boston. 


XEng. 

NineC. 

NAR. 

Nou. 

XA. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

Over. 

PMM. 

Pear. 

Phil. 

PhoT. 

PL. 

PSQ. 

Pop  A. 

PopS. 
PKR. 

PQ. 
QJEcon 

QR. 

RasN. 

RefS. 

KRL. 

RRM. 

RDM. 

RDP. 
IKien. 
RPar. 
KPP. 

RRP. 
ItSoc. 
RPL. 

Ros. 

San. 

School. 

Scrib. 

SR. 

SocS 

Str.* 

Temp. 

USM. 

West. 
WWM. 

WPM. 

WW. 
Yale. 
YM. 
YW. 


New  England  Magazine,  Bos 
ton. 

Nineteenth  (!entury,  London. 

North  AiiKM'il'an  Review,  X.Y. 

Xouvelle  Revue,  Paris. 

Nuova  Antologia,  Rome. 

Open  Court,  Chicago. 

Outing,  X.  Y. 

Outlook,  X.  V. 

Overhind  Monthly,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pall  i\Iall  ^Magazine,  London. 

Pearson's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Philosophical  Iteview,  X.  Y. 

Photographic  Times,  X.  Y. 

Poet-Lore,  Boston. 

Political    Science    Quarterly, 
Boston. 

Popular    Astronomy,    North- 
Held,  Minn. 

Popular  Science  Monthly, X.Y. 

Presbyterian   and    Reformed 
Review,  Pliila. 

Presl)y terian  Quarterly,  Char- 
lotte, N.(\ 
,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quarterly  Review,  London. 

Rassegna  Xazionale,  Florence. 

R^forme  Sociale,  Paris. 

Review  of  Reviews,  London. 

Review    of     Reviews,     Mel- 
bourne. 

Revue    des    Deux     Mondes, 
Paris. 

Revue  du  Droit  Public,  Paris. 

Revue  Gen6rale,  Brussels. 

Revue  de  Paris,  Pari«. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlemen- 
taire,  Paris. 

Revue  des  Revues,  Pai-is. 

Revue  Socialistic,  Paris. 

Rivista  Politica  e  Letteraria, 
Rome. 

Rosary,  Somerset,  Ohio. 

Sanitarian,  N.  Y, 

School  Review,  Chicago. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Sewanee  Re'view,  X.  Y. 

Social  Service,  N.  Y. 

Strand  Magazine,  London. 

Temple  Bar,  London. 

United      Service     Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster  Review, London. 

Wide  World  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine, X.  Y. 

W^orld's  Work,  N.  Y. 

Yale  Review,  Xew  Haven. 

Young  Man,  London. 

Young  Woman,  London. 
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